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CHAPTER I. 

THE OLD MAX'S SECOND MARltllcti. 

Ox the hank of the Trent, and within the 
border of - Lincolnshire, stands Saxondale 
Castle. The edifice is of immense extent, 
formed of buildings surrounding two quad- 


angular courts, and which having been erected 
t different periods, exhibit various styles of 
rchitecture. When viewed from a distance, 
be long irregular ranges of battlements and 
owers, frowning with a sort of gloomy 
randeur above the river and over the land- 
cape through which it winds its way, give the 
lea of. a strongly fortified place, and though 
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on a nearer approach this impression is scarcely 
diminished, yet a minute survey ^ ill show that 
while displaying the baronial architecture of 
bygone times, the edifice never was intended as 
a fortalice of defence. 

The scenery amidst which it is situated, is 
imposing and beautiful, — giving to the entire 
mass of building and all its accompani- 
ments an air truly picturesque. The long line 
of castellated structure forming tlie western 
side of the castle, stands upon the very verge 
of the river’s bank ; and in some parts the 
masonry itself is washed by its limpid waters. 
The front of the edifice, which is at right 
angles with the stream, commands a southern 
view of sweeping valleys undulating like a 
rolling ocean of the brightest green, the uni- 
formity of which is however broken by groves 
of a darker verdure, as if they were islands 
dotting the vast expanse. White cottages and 
village-steeples, peeping from amongst the 
dense foliage of those woods, enhance the pic- 
turesque beauty of the scene ; And all those 
broad lands, far as the eye can reach, consti- 
tute the lordly domain of Saxondale. 

On the eastern side of the castle — the one 
farthest removed from the river — two magni- 
ficent rows of ancient trees, evidently the 
growth of centuries, form an avenue beneath 
the luxuriant foliage of which it is sweet to 
find s' elter from the scorching summer’s sun, 
or to rami le in the refreshing coolness and 
mystic serenity of evening. This avenue 
borders the spacious gardens, in the centre of 
which there is a lake surrounded by orna- 
mental buildings, and having an immense 
green house at the farther extremity,— all in a 
gothic style, and li -rmocizing with the archi- 
tecture of that side of the castle itself. Be- 
yond the gardens, which are laid out with taste 
and elegance, lie the shrubberies and planta- 
tions ; and thence the rolling landscape ex- 
tends, as above described, until bounded by 
the horizon. 

The interior of the castle requires a two-fold 
description. One portion of it, — namely, the 
whole of the front, and all that side over- 
looking the gardens,— is used for the habita- 
tion of the inmates ; and is fitted up with the 
sumptuous magnificence, refinement, and taste 
of modern splendour, yet in a manner to har- 
monize admirably v ith the antiquated style of 
the architecture. The doorways, the windows, 
the chimney-pieces, and the cornices, are all 
carved or sculptured in the richest manner, and 
are inwrought with armorial bearings and 
decorative devices. The entrance-hall is of 
immense extent, with a double row of max-- 
ble pillars on each side, and having an 
elaborately groined ceiling. The pavement of 
this hall is of variegated marbles. At the 
extremity facing the high folding-doors at the 
entrance, a magnificent staircase is seen rising 
to about the mid-height of the hall and from 
that point it blanches into two equally hand- 


some flights, one winding to the light and the 
other to the left hand. One leads to the state- 
apartments And drawina-rooms : the other to 
a landing, whence open the library and picture 
gallery. The walls all up these staircases are 
decorated with armorial devices, and orna- 
mented with suits of armour, and statues. 
From a long corridor, stretching the whole 
length of that line of the building which over- 
looks the gardens, and which is called the 
Eastern Side, open the sleeping apartments 
intended for the famity, visitors,' and guests. 
The chambers of the numerous dependants 
communicate from a similar gallery over-head. 

So much for the inhabited portion of 
Saxondale Castle : but the whole of the 
Western Side overlooking the river, and 
that end which may be termed the back 
of the building, have long been .disused. 
They are the most ancient parts of the castellat- 
ed structure : but the rooms which they contain 
are attended to with great care, and are shovt n 
as curiosities to all guests visiting the castle. 
These rooms appear to have been furnished 
and to have been fitted up in the fourteenth 
and fiteenth centuries,— blending the rude con- 
trivances of the two latter Ilerirys’ time with 
the more refined improvements of the Elizabe- 
than age. The walls of many of these disused 
apartments are hung with tapestry, for the 
most part torn and tattered : the furniture 
consists of similar tapestry- work or Utrecht 
velvet covering the oaken chairs, some of which 
are elaborately carved. But to preserve this 
furniture and tapestry from falling into com- 
plete decay, frequent fires are lighted in the 
rooms, and constant attention is paid to them. 

One or tv o more features in Saxondale Castle 
must be mentioned ere ve enter upon bur 
story. The first is the chapel, which is situated 
in the western side overlooking the River 
Trent. Not having been used as a place of 
worship for some centuries, its Catholic appear- 
ance has not been disturbed : the altar-piece, 
with all its Homan emblems and appurtenances, 
has therefore been preserved with as much 
jealous care as the tapestried- chambers in the 
same part of the bui ding. There are several 
fine old pictures, representing sacred subjects, 
in this chapel ; and in the vestiary are preserved 
some interesting specimens of Roman Catholic 
canonical costume. From this vestiary a low 
door opens upon a dark, narrow, and precipitate 
staircase, made of stone and winding down the 
circu’ar shaft of a tower. At the bottom of 
this staircase there are vaults stretching to a 
considerable distance beneath the western side, 
and even under the bed of the river. These 
subterraneans .were doubtless used as places of 
penance— perhaps even of more terrible punish- 
ment — in those Catholic times when a portion 
of Saxondale Castle was tenanted by tlxe holy 
fathers of a monkish order. 

In a cloister branching out from the chapel, 
and on the same level with.it, are several tombs 1 
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and monuments, enclosing the remains of some a complicated skion of vices, profligacies, and 
of the earlier scions of the house of Saxondalc. even villsnics on the part of his nephew, that 
In the middle of this cloister stands a colossal he recoiled in horror from the frightful dis- 
figure, carved in black marble, representing a covcry. He learnt that Ralph was an inve- 
warrior in complete armour with his vi;:or to rate gamester, a cold-blooded seducer of in- 
closed, and reputed to have been the image of nocone-?, and a profligate of the most unscru- 
tbe founder of -the Sixondale family in the pulous character; that speculating upon the 
earliest times of the Tudors. The appearance certainty of inheriting the title and entailed 
of this giant-statue, in its sable gloom, but in a estates of Sixondale, he had borrowed laro-e 
natural life-like p.Uitude, with the left hand sums of usurers ; and that he had even been 
upon the hip, and the right arm extended as heard to drop dark hints “ that if his old unde 
if menacingly pointing towards the door, is did not soon take his departure from this 
well calculated to produce a startling clleet j woi Id, he would adopt means to send him pre- 
upon the visitor v ho, unwarned of its preseiic 0 ; nn’nrely out of it." Tiiis might have been 
tlu-re, entire that cloister for the firnt tinm, and men- idle talk or wretched bravado on Ralph’s 
beholds tit-: Lohss.d image upnwing its lmgi- part ; hat certain it is that the discovery of 
form in lli' 1 midst, of the dim cathedral-light tin 1 young min\s base ingratitude produced a 
which pervades the place. powerful impression upon the old lord. He 

Tiie reader must not fancy that from this di 1 not pause to reflect whether his own ex- 
long de.se* iption cf .Ss.xond-.le f'tstlc sve are * -ding indulgence might not have been mainly 
about to entertain him with the gloomy my- , in-trumonlal in plunging Ralph Farefield into 
s tie kin or the dark horrors of romance of the . the vortex of dissipation ; but being a man of 
olden time: but it was necessary for the pur- very strong feelings and of decided character, 
poses of our narrative to record these details L >rd Sixondale suddenly became as stern and 
in respect to the ancestral seat of a family implacable as he had previously been affec- 
whioh is destined to play no mean part upon lion ite and foolishly indulgent, 
the stage of our story. Without further preface, All this investigation into Rtlph Farefield's 
therefore, we will proceed to statu that in the e induct had been conducted unknown to the 
year IS-j'i does our narrative open. young min himself ; and while lie was pur.su- 

At that, period L>rd Sixondale, the owner mg iiis pleasures and his debaucheries, he 
of the castle and its immense domain, was a little suspected the. storm that was brewing 
nobleman well stricken in years, but who had over bis head. At length it burst. One morn- 
recently unnied a very young wife by whom ing— just as daylight was making the street- 
he had three children. ’ Tin's was his second lamps burn dim and sickly — Rilph was en- 
maviiage ; and it is necessary that we should deavouring to c-fl’ect his usual stealthy entrance 
inform the reader liow and under what clr- by a back door into Sixondale Mansion in 
cumstanecs it came Lo be contracted. Pule Lane, London, when lie was suddenly 

Lord Sixondale. had long been a wido - er encountered by bis uncle’s steward, who 
and also childless, — the pieaunu.tive heir to put a letter into his hand and peremp- 
his title and estates being hia nephew the lion, torily hide him quit the house. Half-in- 
Mr. Ralph 1’arc field. Ralph vr , an only loxie.ttcJ as Ralph was at the time, this 
child, and his birth cost his mother her life*: unexpected proceeding sobered him in an 
his father, who wan Lord Sixondale's younger instant ; and tearing open the letter, he was 
brother, died noon afterwards of a fever ; aud astou ded as its contents. These were laconic 
the infant orphan was left entirely dependent enough. They 'merely gave the young man to 
i pon his noble uncle. Lord Saxomtale accepted understand that everything was known— that 
the sacfiid trust generously, and, having then thenceforth he was never again to appear in 
no children of his own, brought »p his nephew his uncle’s presence — and that an income of 
with as much love and n flection as if lie were fl'.ifib a-year was all that wou d be allowed him 
bis son. Jlis lordship habitually resided at his for the future. Recovering from the stupor 
palatial mansion in London, paying an animal into which this letter for t’- moment t re w 
visit of two or three months to his castle in him, Ralph burst forth into volley of the 
Lincolnshire : and as he was won t to be ex- bitterest invectives against hi: tide, — adding, 

cosaively indulgent towards bis nephew, the as he addressed himself to toe steward, "Oo 
latter, when his education was finished and he amt tell the old curmudgeon that 1 don’t care 
left college,, plunged into all the dissipations it fig for him. Iiis estates are entailed and go 
and debaucheries of London life. For some along with the title : so it is but a little matter 
time the old nobleman seemed unconscious of of time, and then I shall have -all. In the iu- 
the evil courses which bis nephew Ralph was terval I can raise plenty of money on post- 
pursuing ; but at length he received such inti- obit bonds in the City ; and therefore I repel 
mation thereof— either from well-intentioned with scorn the miserable pittance of throe 
friends or mischief-making gossips — that lie hundred a-year which the old boy offers n.e.’‘ 
was induced to watch the young man’s proceed- With these words Ralph Hung out of the 
ings. One inquiry led on to another; and house, and hastened away to rejoin his boon- 
Lord Saxondalc succeeded in unravelling such companions and report to them all that had 
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taken place. They applauded his spirit ; and giving its own strong impress to her features, 
he plunged more deeply into dissipation and Having lost her mother when she was very 
debaucheiy than ever. Bub in the meantime young, and having a kind indulgent father, 
the old steward, who was a matter-of-fact kind Harriet had received none of those delicate 
of person, and never a sincere friend towards tntorings and refined teachings — those timely 
Ralph Farefield, proceeded to give Lord Six- checks upon temper and those repressions of 
ondaleafull and faitliful account of all that self-will — which only a mother or a very near 
his nephew had said, not even suppressing a and affectionate female r lative can give. She 
single oath, nor one tittle of the indignities, was well educated - lady-like in manners — and 
threats, or defiances which the ungrateful possessing good • conversational powers, the 
young man had levelled against his uncle. development of which had been hindered by no 

“.Oh!” said Lord Sixondale, his' mind at bashful coyness. Thus, altogether, Harriet 
once made up howto act. “Instead of con- Clifton was a woman in form, mind, and in- 
trition wo have such conduct as this, have we? tellect, at that age of “sweet seventeen ’ when 
Let the travelling-carriage he prepared, and she was still a mere girl in years, 
within an hour I shall start for Lincolnshire.” Lord Sixondale had been acquainted with 
The old lord, who was just sixty years of age the Rev. "Mr. Clifton f r a quarter of a cen- 
whfen this rupture with his nephew took place, tury, and had therefore known Harriet from 
had suddenly come to the determination of talc- her birth. He was well aware of all the points 
ing unto himself a second wife, in the hope that in her character— all its strength and all its 
she might give him an heir to his possessions self-willed firmness ; and though he had fre- 1 
and title, and thus destroy the prospects of qucntly thought, who i regarding her with a \ 
Mr. Ralph Fare field. While rolling along in kind of paternal feeling, that she was more 
his commodious travelling-carriage to Sixondale precocious than lie should like a daughter of 
Castle, his lordship, who could be as vindictive liis own to he, yet no v that he wanted a second \ 
on the one hand as ho had proved himself in- wife, he felt assured that TTarriet was the very 
dulgent and generous on the other, gloated being who would best suit him. He knewthat 
over the project which lie had formed, and she -was good and virtuous, but that she was 
which became strengthened in his mind the ambitious— that she possessed a heart which 
longer he deliberated upon it. Who his intend- was capable of the noble feeling of gratitude 
ed wife was to he, he had already settled with where it was not likely that she could c-nter- 
himself : for he knew full well that where tain the softer sentiment of love and he 
the offer of his hand was about to be made, it moreover calculated that if his projected mar- 
was certain to he accepted. riage with this damsel should crown his most 

The young lady whom he thus had in view, fervid hope and give him an heir, her resolute 
was seventeen years of age. She was the only and haughty spirit would serve, when liehim- 
child of a worthy clergyman occupying a living self should be no more, as an efficient defence 
on the Saxondale estate, and for which lie to shield her offspring against any open hos- 
was indebted to his lordship's bounty. Harriet lilitv or secret snares on the part of Ralph 
Clifton was a girl of exceeding beauty— tall Farefield. 

and admirably formed— and with a develop- Such was the tenour of Lord Saxondale's mus- 
ment of womanly charms which made her seem ings as he rolled along in his travel ing-cbaiiot 
three or four years older, than she really was. to Lincolnshire. lie arrived at the -castle safe 
She possessed a fine spirit, a powerful intellect, and sound that evening ; and the ver; next day 
and a strong mind,— all of which were indicat- he sent to invite Mr. Clifton and Harriet 
ed, young though she were, by the cast and to pass a week with him. - They came, little 
expression of her countenance. Indeed, it suspecting what, was in store: but after diu- 
was only necessary to look into the depths ner on the first day of their arrival, and when 
of. her dark eyes when they met the gaze Harriet had retired to the drawing-room, Lord 
steadfastly and fearlessly — to follow the Sixondale unfolded his purpose without much 
aquiline lines of her handsome profile— to circumlocution, and over a bottle of excellent 
contemplate the high proud forehead — to claret. Mr. Clifton at first could scarcely b - 
mark the haughty curling of the lip, the swan- lieve his own ears : next he thought his lord- 
like archings of the neck, the statuesque ship was joking : and then he concluded that 
carriage of the figure, and the sedate and he must he mad. But Lord Saxondale speedi- 
somewhat measured step, in order to read ly convinced him that he was neither, jesting 
the firm decision of her character as easily nor insane : and long before the bottle of claret 
ns if it were printed in a l ook. At the same was emptied, the matter was duly settled,— it 
time there was. nothing unfeminine in the being taken for granted that bliss Harriet 
appearance nor improperly bold in the manner would give her consent. Nothing was said to 
of Harriet Clifton. Her forwardness was at- the young lady that evening: but next day 
tempered by an unstudied ingenuousness ; and her father introduced the subject to her notice, 
the settled decision of her looks was the natu- There was no necessity to wait for a verbal 
ral precocity of a very powerful mind, shed- reply from her lips : the flash of triumph in her 
ding its influence upon her whole being, and eyes, the glow mantling upon her cheeks, and 
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the swell o.f her fine bust, proved how joyous 
was her exultation,, and how proudly she could 
become the position of Lady Saxondale J 

At the expiration of a fortnight the marriage 
took place at Mr. Clifton’s own church ; and 
Harriet became the mistress of that magnifi- 
cent castle which, as a guest, she had so often 
admired, and with every part of which she was 
already so familiar. The intelligence of this 
marriage, w hen it reached Ralph Farefield for 
the first time through the newspapers, did not 
produce the overwhelming effect which his 
vindictive uncle gloatingly anticipated : for the 
graceless nephew thought it most unlikely in- 
deed that any issue would result from so^ un- 
equal an alliance. Ile.therefore continued his 
career of dissipation, raising money by whatso- 
ever means lie could, and flattering himself that 
he was displaying a proper spirit by doggedly 
abstaining from making any advances towards 
a reconciliation with his uncle. But at the ex- 
piration of a twelvemonth Ralph began to 
grow alarmed, when he learnt that Lady Saxon- 
dale had presented her husband with a daughter. 
Still he consoled himself that it was not a son, 
and tliat he was still heir presumptive to the 
title and estates of Saxondale. Nevertheless, 
to drown the misgivingB which would at times 
intrude upon his soul, he ; plunged more deeply, 
if possible, into dissipation than ever ; and 
finding it growing more and more difficult to 
procure funds for his extravagances, he saw his 
aristocratic companions proportionately falling 
off. At the expiration of a couple more jears 
the newspapers informed him that Lady Saxon- 
dale had become a mother a second time— but 
also of a' daughter : and though Ralph's uneasi- 
ness now increased materially, he continued 
lo solace himself as .well as he was able with 
the fact that he was still heir to the broad 
lands and lordly title of Saxondale. 

But now Ralph Farefield found it ho longer 
■ ossible to raise money with the usurers on 
any terms ; and he was involved in the most 
serious embarrassments. All his friends desert- 
ed him : but not being able to exist without 
the companionship of the profligate and the 
dissolute, he was compelled to seek the society 
of a lower grade of debauchees than those 
with whom he had been wont to associate. 
Thus was he rapidly sinking down in the social 
scale ; and being reduced to positive want, he 
at length penned a letter of contrition to his 
uncle. But Lord Saxondale, who since his 
marriage had resided altogether with his young 
wife in Lincolnshire, had not lost sight of his 
nephew even from that distance : Gr, more 
properly speaking, he received from his solici- 
tors in London, and from other sources, fre- 
quent accounts of the young man’s proceedings. 
These accounts had only tended to confirm him 
in the loathing and hatred which he had con- 
ceived for the 'graceless debauchee ; and he 
accordingly returned Ralph’s letter without a 
comment. Stung to the quibk by what he 

termed this heartless insult, and goaded to 
desperation by his necessities, Ralph Fare- 
field began seriously fo think of -some 
deadly revenge against his uncle. Never- 
theless, the pressure of .circumstances compel- 
led him to go and draw from Lord Saxon- 
dale’s bankers all those arrears of income 
which he had hitherto scornfully left un- 
touched ; and as more than three years had now 
elapsed since he was discarded, he had 900Z- 
to receive. Forgetting for the moment his 
thoughts of vengeance, he plunged headlong 
once more into dissipation : but he was shortly 
startled from his debaucheries by the astoun- 
ding intelligence that Lady Saxondale was a 
third time a mother — and on this occasion had 
presented her husband with a son Ralph 
Farefield was consequently no longer the heir 
to a lordly title and vast estate : but then, as 
he observed to his dissolute associates, “ it was 
but a miserable new-born babe that stood 
between him and the hope of still inheriting 
the ancestral wealth and honours.” 

We have now explained to the reader how 
it was and under what peculiar circumstances 
the venerable Lord Saxondale contracted a 
second marriage at the age of sixty. Four 
years had elapsed since the day when he led 
Harriet Clifton to the altar ; and he was 
consequently now sixty-four. This was the 
year 182'), when in the earlier part of the 
chapter we first introduced his lordship to the 
reader. Lady Saxondale was at this time a 
splendid woman ; and she filled her exalted 
position with as much graceful dignity as if 
she had been from her very birth rearedin the 
atmosphere of aristocracy and fashion. Not 
once did the old nobleman regret having mar- 
ried her : for not merely was his vindictive 
feeling against his nephew at length gratified 
by the birth of an heir, but he had also 
experienced much real domestic happiness in 
his recurrence to a wedded state. For, as he 
had foreseen, his wife regarded him with 
gratitude as the author of the brilliant position 
to which she had been raised ; and though she 
could not positively love a man old enough to 
be her grandfather, nor indeed had a heart 
susceptible of the tender feeling at all, yet she 
behaved towards him with kindness, and was 
ever solicitous for his comfort, and well-being. 
Lady Saxondale was a woman of passions, but 
not of sentime -ts : the former were strong in 
proportion as they occupied the place which 
the latter ought to have held in her soul 
and those passions being egotistical and selfish, 
as all passions necessarily are, were equally 
capable of prompting her to generous and 
good actions as to a course the very reverse. 
Circumstances had therefore favoured the 
former alternative ; and as she was ambitious, 
she felt grateful to the man ‘ who had minis- 
tered to her ambition. She now felt, too, that 
she occupied the proud position of the mother 
of that heir to, whom her husband’s title and 
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estates would fall ; and also cherishing the 
hope that there was but 'ittle chance of these 
estates passing away from her own offspring, 
she felt a pride in contemplating the respon- 
sibility connected with her position. These 
feelings not merely made her cherish the 
, husband who had given her this position and 
| had invested her as it were with this proud 
responsibility, but they also imparted a certain 
matronly sedatencss to her mind and demea- 
nour ; 30 that at one-and-twenty, Lady Saxon- 
dale, while still in the b'oom of youthful 
beauty, possessed the experience and bore t v< e 
the air of a woman of several years older. 
But less we should be misunderstood in any 
portion of these remarks, we must observe, 
that the lapse of those four years since her 
marriage, so far from having in any way 
marred her loveliness, had tended only to 
develop her charms to the height of their 
splendour, and to convert a precocious girlhood 
into a grand and magnificent womanhood. 

The reader is already aware that three, chil- 
dren were the fruit of her marriage with Lord 
Saxondale. The two eldest were girls, and 
were respectively christened Juliana and (in- 
stance : the last-born, now a couple of months 
old, was named Edmund. In respect to the 
infant babe, we must observe that he was 
marked on the shoulder with a strawberry. 
This mark was but very small : still in it* 
diminutive proportions it bore an extraordinary 
resemblance to the above-named fruit : and of 
course the old nurse, the female servants, and 
the gossips of the neighbourhood, were positive 
in declaring that Lady Saxondale must have 
longed for strawberries ere the birth of her 
son. Be this as it may — it is not the less cer- 
tain that the mark was there, upon the child’s 
shoulder ; and her ladyship congratulated her- 
self that it was thus upon a part of the body 
were it could not be considered a disfigurement. 

Such was the exact position of affairs with 
regard to the Saxondale family in the middle 
of the year 182(>, at which date our narrative 
opened. 


CHAPTER XL 


Rat, nr FAr.KFir.Ln was, as we have already ob- 
served, start'ed from what may be termed the 
lethargy of a continuous debauch, upon receiv- 
ing the intelligence that Lady Saxondale had 
presented her husband with a son and heir. 
He suddenly became an altc-rc-d man ; and 
throwing aside his dissipated habits, as he 
would a garment which he had worn Ion" 
enough, lie began not merely to deliberate 
with calmness, but also to act with decision. 
His acquaintance with the low dens of debau- 
chery in London had taught him where, in case 


of need, he could lay his hands upon the des- 
perate characters suited to his purpose : and 
these he was not long in finding out. In the 
first instance he despatched a secret emissary 
! down into Lincolnshire, who was instructed to 
1 prowl about Saxondale Castle and take note of 
'any circumstances which mig t tend to for- 
ward the scheme that Ralph Farefield had in 
view. This was nothing more nor less than to 
carry off the infant Edmund, and make away 
with him. The emissary was accordingly in- 
structed to watch when the child was taken 
out for an airing — where it was so taken — by 
whom — and whether its nurse ever walked to 
any distance from the immediate precincts of 
the castle. .The roan whom Ralph- employed 
on this service, was astute, cunning, and wary ; 
and promised to fulfill lm mission with des- 
. pitch and fidelity. 

j Profligate and unprincipled as Ralph .Fare- 
field was— bitter as were’ his vindictive feel- 
ings against his une’e, and Ids hatred for Lidy 
Sixomlale deep too as was the stake which he 
had to play — he nevertheless reeoi ed from the 
idea of committing murder with his o ui hand. 
Tie shrank thus, not merely from that iustinc- 
live horror of shedding blood, which, when the 
idea is first conceived, seizes upon even the 
most unprincipled and unscrupulous : but he 
was likewise afraid of involving himself in the 
trammels of the la*\ His plan therefore v as 
to consummate the entire iniquity, not with 
his o wn hands, but through t‘ o medium of 
agents ;and as lie purposed to remain in Lon- 
don and show himself daily and hourly at his 
usual places of resort, while the iragedy was 
being enacted in the country, he felt assured 
that even though suspicion might seem to point 
to him as the author of the atrocity, yet it 
would be impossible (o bring the crime home 
to his door. As for wliat public opinion might 
surmise or say, he was utterly reckless : it was 
sufficient for him to destroy the barrier that at 
present existed between himself and the splen- 
did heritage for which lie was prepared to 
plunge his soul into crime. 

But the plans and calculations of tin's wicked 
young man did not stop here : for he reasoned 
that if the son and heir was once removed,- the 
loss would either break old Lord S.ixondale’s 
heart ; or if he should survive if, then another 
crime, perpetrated under circumstances as 
guarded and as precautionary as the first, 
would at once sweep away every obstacle to 
the fulfilment of his hopes. 

As we have already said, the requisite agents 
for Ra’f.-h Farefield 's purposes did not appear 
to the wanting ; and out of the money drawn 
from the bankers, he luid still enough .left to 
bribe them. Besides, the fourth year was 
just passed ; and ho had another three hun- 
dred pounds to receive. The means forexecu- j 
ting his plans were therefore in Ins possession. 

Amongst the desperate characters whom he 
had sought out from the vile dens in London 
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was one -whom he specially intended to be th 
principal agent in the tragic enterprise. Thi s 
Ws a ruffian whose name was Chithn, and wh° 
was called the Cannibal. The origin of thi s 
odious nick-name ' may be explained- in a 
few words. G'hiffm was the son of respect- 
able parents, who reared him well give him 
a decent education, and apprenticed him' to 
a trade : but when seventeen or eighteen, 
he ran away and went to sea. The ship 
in which he embarked, was engaged in the 
South American trade ; and when crossing 
the' Pacific, it was overtaken by a violent tem- 
pest, so that in a very short time it became a 
complete wreck. The greater portion of the crew 
were drowned ; but some six or seven men 
succeeded in getting away in a boat. Amoncst 
these survivors was Chifiin. The small stock 
of provisions they had managed to bring from 
the wreck, was very soon exhausted ; and for 
several diys they were tossed about on the 
broad ocean endurin? all the horrible pangs of 
hunger and thirst. At length a whisper passed 
round, arnogst them ; aud they agreed to cast 
lots who should die to furnish food for the rest. 
The lot fell upon the boatswain ; and he re- 
signed himself to his fate. The dreadful work 
of fdeath was done— the man was murdered 
But when , the horrible tragedy was accom- 
plished,'' an immitigable sense of loathing 
i seized upon all the survivors, save one indivi- 
dual : and this one was Chifiin 1 He alone par- 
took of the loathsome meal. Within a few hours 
afterwards a vessel came in sight, and the 
shipwrecked wretches were taken onboard; 
but remaining faithful to an oath which they 
bad sworn previous . to' the casting of the lots, 
the dreadful tale of murder was not divulged : 

1 and as all traces of the crime bad been cleared 
away from the boat ore it reached the ship, 
it was not suspected. In due course the vessel 
arrived in England ; and Chifiin, finding that 
bis father and his mother had died of grief 
during his absence, was thrown loose upon 
the world. He became tl e associate of 
the vilest of the x r ile in the low dens and 
infamous'neighbourhoods of London ; and by 
the desperate ruffianism of. his character, 
his daring exploits, his success in eluding the 
officers of justice, and his lavish expenditure 
of liis ill-gotten gains, he was looked up to as 
a sort of chief or ruler amongst, his com- 
panions. In the course of time the terrible 
tale relative to the murdered boatswain got 
abroad, — either being whispered by one of 
Chiffin’s comrades on the occasion, or else 
vauntingly proclaimed by himself when in his 
cups : and thus the horrible appendage of 
Cannibal was joined to his name. 

Such was the dreadful character whom Ralph 
Farefield selected as the principal agent in his 
own murderous design. We must observe 
that Chifiin the Cannibal was now about four- 
and- twenty years of age— of middle height 
and muscular form — with a countenance of 


so diabolical an expression, ' that were it 
possessed by- the most honest man in existence, 
it would be quite enough to hang him, though 
innocent, at the very first whisper charging 
him with an offence. There was something of | 
such unredeemed ferocity— something so awfully 
repulsive — something so bloodthirsty and cruel, 
in Cbifiin’s look, that to meet him even in the 
crowded street and at broad noon-day would 
startle the most courageous and self-possessed. 
Indeed, L’alph Farefield himself could never 
look upon this man without experiencing a 
cold chill creep over him and penetrate to his 
very heart’s core : hut yet he admitted him into 
his confidence, because he was just the unscrupu- 
lous demon fitted for his purpose. 

By the time all Ralph’s arrangements were 
made with Chifiin the Cannibal, the emissary 
returned from Lincolnshire, and gave such a 
report that there seemed not the slightest 
doubt of being enabled to carry, the nefarious 
project into successful execution. Chifiin 
accordingly set off for Lincolnshire, simulta- 
neously with three of his most faithful 
confederates. They took different routes so 
as to avoid suspicion, but having previously 
settled upon the point where they were to 
meet in the neighbourhood of Saxondale. 

< 'hifiin’s instructions were positive and fear- 
fully definite. The child was to be carried 
off from its nurse — put to death by means of a 
poison procured for the purpose— and then left 
in some public place or thoroughfare where it 
was sure to be discovered, so that its death 
might tea fact not merely established but 
also of notoriety. 

True to the plan which he had chalked out, 
Ralph Farefield now appeared in such public 
places in London as to secure the certainty of 
a host of witnesses being enabled to testify 
that he did not at this period quit the metro- 
polis even for a single day. He passed the 
forenoon at billiard tables— visited Tattersall’s 
and the Parks in the afternoon— dined in the 
evening in the ccffee-rooms of hotels— and 
spent the greater portion of his nights at 
gaming-tables. Thus ten days passed, during 
which interval he endured no small amount of 
suspense. He had forbidden his villanons 
agents to communicate with him by letter, for 
fear of miscarriage or any other accident 
which might lead to discovery ; and thus 
during these ten days he knew nothing of 
what passed. At the expiration of that time 
he received, an intimation that Chifiin had 
returned to London ; and he at once proceeded 
to-the low public-house, or boozing-ken, where 
he was to meet that dreadful man. On arriv- 
ing at the place of Appointment, lie found 
Chifiin alone in a private room : and as the 
ruffian’s countenance, was too diabolical to 
betray any deeper villanv than these crimes j 
which had Already stamped it with their Cain- j 
brand, Ralph could glean little or nothing from j 
his looks. I 
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“Well, is the deed done?" he immediately she dropped down just as if she wa3 shot, 
ssked ; for suspense was torturing him. Whether she was killed stone dead with fright, 

“It is — and well done,” answered Chifiin, or only fell into a swoon, I don’t know,” added 
in the hollow sepulchral voice that was natural Chifiin coolly, “and don't much care. You 
to him: “too well done to want doing over may depend upon it. I didn’t wait to see." 
again.” “ Go on, go on,” said Ralph, with feverish im- 

“Givc me the particulars," said Farefield, patience, 
now experiencing strange sensations of mingled “Ah ! I did goon then, too !’’ continued the 
hope and terror, joj' and alarm— a terrible state Cannibal, with a grin. “ You should have seen 
offeelin< which made the frame glow with a me scud along the bank of the river with the 
heat and yet shiver with a chill at the same child in my arms — that’s all ! I don’t suppose I 
time, as if the veins ran lightning while an ice- looked very paternal though. However, there 
snake coiled itself round the body. I was, cutting along at a break-neck rate : but 

“Oh! the story is short enough,” answered soon reaching a wood, I stopped and rested 
Chifiin, w’ho was making his shabby whi’e 1 at, myself. Then I cut away again ; and when I 
with a black crape, turn round on the top of thought that everything like pursuit was im- 
lxis huge bind icon, as he lolled nc .'lioently in possible, and that! might put the finishing 
a Windsor chair. “I and the other chaps met stroke upon the business where I was, 1 just 
according to appointment at the village down poured half-a-dozen drops of that stuff down 
yonder ; and having settled our plans, we dis- the child’s throat— and by jingo ! it was all 
pevsed ourselves abrut in the neighbourhood of over 1 with it in a moment." _ . , 

the castle, hiding ourselves in such places as “ Ah !" slowly said Ralph Fairfield, letting 
were convenient. Three or four days passed the deep breath of suspense escape him. “Then 
before we could do anything, ns the baby was you really have done it ?" 
o ly taken out in the carriage along with the “Why, didn’t T tell you so at the very first ?" 
old lord and his wife. .Yd by the bye, isn’t demanded Chifiin the Cannibal, his hollow 
her ladyship a beauty ? Rut of course you tones now filled with a savage growl,* as if lie 
know her?” * * thought that he was suspected. “ You don’t 

“I have not seen her for some j ears," an- think, do you, that a chap like me would mind 
swered Ralph impatiently. “ Never mind such making mince-meat of a baby like that when 
matters as those : tell me what nearest co r corns it’s necessary ? ’ 

me.” “No, no— I did not mean to offend . you,” 

“ Well then, when four or five days had Farefield hastened to observe, 
passed and nothing was done, I be? an to grow “ Why, it’s enough to hurt one’s dignity,” 
uncomfortable : for I thought, that four queer- still growled Chifiin, “ to think for a moment 
looking gentlemen like me and mj* mates lurk- that one wouldn’t do such a miserable little bit 
ing about in the neighbourhood, might seem of business as that." 

suspicious : so I made them tramp off to a “ But what became of the body ? how did you 

distance, while I stayed to do the busiuess by dispose of it? * here did } ; ou put it ?" demand- 

myself.” * ed Ralph, with renewed impatience.' 

“Ah! that was move politic!" exclaimed “ I waited in the wood till night came,” an- 
Ralph. “But go on.” swered the ruffian ; “and then 1 went and put 

“Well, as luck would have it,” continued t*-e little stiff’un down at the door of a cottage 
the Cannibal, “the very next day, at a ’out about five or six miles from the castle. But 
three o’clock in the afternoon, the two nurse- now for the proofs I” continued the Cannibal, 
maids came out to walk near the river. The thrusting his hand into the capacious pocket of 
three children weie with ’em. One of them the great rough shaggy coat which hung loose- 
carried the baby : the other one carried the ly upon him ; and he produced all the upper 

next child; a»d the third little^ brat — the garments that were likely to have clothed a 

eldest, of course— walked by the side of the maid babe of a couple of months old. 
who was carrying her sister. There was I, R?lpli seized them with avidity, and eagerly 
hid safe enough in the midst of a clump of scrutinized each corner for some sign or symbol 
trees, watching my opportunity to spring just that should identify them as having belonged 
like a wild beast in one of those Indian juneles to liis infant cousin. Nor did he search in vain, 
that I used to read about when 1 was at school. The cloak was elaborately embroidered with 
Well, the nursemaid carrying the baby came on designs representing a peer’s coronet, and also 
in front ; and the other lagged behind. The the arms of the Saxondale family : while upon 
very thing that I wanted : nothing could be another garment the name of the lion. Edmund 
better! Sol waited till the maid with the Farefield was likewise worked in delicate em- 
baby bad rounded the clump of trees, if you broidery. 

understand, in such a way that she was hid “Now are you satisfied ?” asked the Cannibal, 
by them from the view of her companion, his eyes leering horribly from beneath his dark 
Then I sprang out with a black mask over overhanging brows. “ But I can tell you more, 
my face. My eyes ! what a sequal the girl When I stripped off that toggery from the tiny 
gave! — and as I snatched the child from her, [ brat, I saw the mark of a strawberry on its 
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shoulder aa plain as if it was a real one— but £gSs ' 
very small though — that bad been cut in 
halves, and one half stuck on to its flesh not so 
big as a sixpence.” . 

“ I am satisfied — quite satisfied I” exclaimed 
FareGeld : then, as he pushed the garments ^-==g|==s~=^gg 
across the table to Ohiflin, lie said, “ You must /, ■ - 1 -Y ^ — — - 

dispose of these as you think fit. Lilt perhaps 

it will be best to burn them *’ §:=*§£ 


answered the fellow, 
l them 


“ Leave that, to me, _ _. 

gathering up the things and thrusting them gggja gSg rs 
down into his capacious pocket. “ Any farther 
orders, Mr. Farefield— anything more in my — ****** 

little rvay V 

“ Not at present,” rejoined Ralph. “ Rut do 
not be out of the way in case I should require 
you at any time during the next few week.” 

“-You can always hear of me at this place,” 
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said the Cannibal. “ You remember the sign? 
ITs the Billy Goat." 

“ I shall not forget. And now,” added Eare- 
field, “for the remainder of the reward that 
was agreed upon between us.” 

Thereupon he counted down a quantity of 
gold upon the table ; and as Ghiffin consigned 
the wages of iniquity to his pocket, his 
hideous countenance again expressed its satis- 
faction with ferocious leer. 

Ralph Earefield and his agent in crime then 
separated — the former hurrying away to some 
place of public resort, which he still deemed 
| it prudent to frequent ; and the latter proceed- 
ing to the taproom of the boozing-ken, there to 
expend a portion of his gains in a deep carouse. 


CHAPTER III. 
the HKin. 

Return we now to Saxondale Castle, the 
inmates of which were thrown into the utmost 
grief, consternation, and dismay by the daring 
theft of the child. The nursemaid from whom 
the infant Edmund had been stolen, gave an 
account of the transaction similar to that which 
Chi Sin the Cannibal gave to Ralph Earefield. 
She said that while walking on a little in front 
of the other servant, and while following the 
circuitous bend of the pathway which wound 
round a knot of trees standing on the river’s 
bank about a quarter of a mile from the 
castle, a man with a black mask on his 
face suddently ri sked forth from amidst 
those trees : and tearing the child forcibly 
from her arms, sped away. She shrieked 
out and fell down senseless. It further ap- 
peared that the other nursemaid, heaving the 
cry, hastened to the spot, and was horror- 
stricken on finding her fellow-servant lying, as 
she thought, dead — and the infant gone. She 
caught sight of the ruffian just as ho was 
springing over a hedge at some distance ; and 
then he disappeared from her view. When 
recovering her presence of mind, she ascer- 
tained that her companion was x ot dead, but 
only in a swoon ; and dipping her handker- 
chief into the liver, she applied it to her coun- 
tenance, and by those means brought her hack 
to consciousness. Both the servant-maids, 
with the two remaining children, then has- 
tened back as quickly as they could to the 
castle, and rave the alarm. 

As we above stated, and as may easily be 
supposed, the consternation and grief caused 
by the astounding intelligence were immense. 
Lady Saxondale was at first absolutely petri- 
fied but the old lord gave way to the most 
frenzied anguish. Her ladyship soon recovered 
her presence of mind : and the male depen- 
dants of the household were despatched in 
every direction in search of the lost infant. 


Some mounted horses and galloped away to 
beat the country : others set olF on foot ; and 
everything was done that the circumstances 
suggested to recover the stolen heir and cap- 
ture the daring thief. Having issued her 
orders to this effect with a wonderful degree of 
calmness and self-possession, Lady Saxondale 
turned her attention to her alllicted husband, 
and endeavoured to console him by the repre- 
sentation that as these various measures had 
been adopted so soon after the theft, it was 
next to impossible that they could fail in 
achieving the desired result. But in her heart 
Lady Saxondale was really tortured by the 
sorest misgivings ; and she apprehended the 
very worst. Both her own suspicions and those 
of her husband lad at once very naturally 
fallen upon Ralph Earefield : but while the old 
lord could not bring himself to fancy anything 
so horrible as that his neihew would cause the 
child to be made away with, his wife on the 
other hand was unable to close her eyes to 
that dreadful eventuality. 

Slowly, and Oh ! how miserably passed the 
hours until night came : and then as one by 
one the servants returned without having ob- 
tained the slightest clue to the missing heir, 
Lord Saxondale began to yield to the same 
appalling terrors which his wife bad al- 
ready experienced.. It was midnight ere all 
the messengers came back ; and when the last 
made his appearance, with nothing better to 
report than the rest, the old lord again gave 
way to all the frantic bitterness of liis grief. 
Eor a while, too, even Lady Saxoudale’s firm- 
ness of mind seemed to abandon her ; and they 
mingled their tears, their sobs, and the out- 
pourings of their heart’s agony— that old man 
and his young wife 1 

But Lady Saxondale was the first to regain 
her fortitude and her self-possession ; and she 
exerted all her powers to impart some solace 
to her husband. She now declared that, all 
things considered, she was persuaded in. her own 
mind that Ralph Sarefield, who no .doubt was 
at the bottom of the atrocity, would not dare 
commit so heinous a crime as murder, nor yet. 
allow it to be done ; but that he had most pro- 
bably caused the child to be carried off in erde'r 
to bring bis uncle to terms ar d wriDg from him 
immense pecuniary concessions. In'this strain 
did her ladyship continue to argue for a long 
time, and with so much outward earnestness if 
not with an equal inward sincerity, that Lord 
Saxondale, eargerly catching at any straw of 
hope, gladly took refuge from the worst ap- 
prehensions in the adoption of his wife’s theory. 
Thus the night passed;. for no pillow was 
pressed by that couple throughout the long 
weary hours. When morning dawned, the ser- 
vants were all again dispersed over the neigh- 
bourhood to make every kind of inquiry that 
might possibly tei d to the recovery of the lost 
one. All the villages, hamlets, and isolated 
cottages, within a circuit of a dozen miles, 
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were visited during this day ; aud when night 
came again and the servants returned, the' 
meagre results of their inquiries amounted to 
these facts— that for the last few days some 
ill-looking men had been observed in the vici- 
nage of the castle ; that they had disappeared 
suddenly ; and that a gang of gipsies had been 
also seen in those parts. But whether there 
were any connexion between the former and 
the latter it was impossible to say. As for the 
child, not the slightest trace had been dis- 
covered ; and whether the poor infant was 
dead or alive seemed wrapped up in the dark- 
est mystery. Finally, ail the intelli ence ob- 
tained we at to prove that Mr. Ralph Farefield, 
who was well-known in the neighbourhood, 
had not been seen by a single soul who was 
acquainted with him. 

Lady Saxondale’s resolution how to act 
was now promptly taken. She declared 
her intention of repairing at once to Lon- 
don— not in an open manner, or for the 
purpose of calling on Rilph and taxing 
him with the crime of having had the 
cliiid. stolen ; but of proceeding there in a 
pri'-ate manner, under an assumed name, and 
with the object of instituting such inquiries 
as circumstances might suggest. Lord Sixon- 
dale. proposed to accompany her ; but she 
■besought him to abandon such an idea. In the 
first place, he was so well-known that his pre- 
sence in the metropolis could scarcely be kept 
a secret from his nephew ; in the second place, 
t\e researches in Lincolnshire must be per- 
severed in, and it was. therefore requisite for 
him to be upon the spot to superintend them ; 
and in the third place, it was better for him to 
remain at Sixondale in case Ralph Farcfield 
should forward any communication with the 
view of bringing him to terms, her ladyship 
still declaring her conviction that to this end 
had the atrocious outrage been perpetrated. 
To these reasonings on the part of her lady- 
ship did the old lord yield ; and devoured with 
grief though he was — well nigh broken-hearted 
too by the terrible calamity —he could not help 
complimenting his wife upon her calmness, her 
fortitude, and her good sense under such dis- 
tressing circumstances. 

Lady Saxondale’s principal tire-woman was 
a person of about thirty years of age, — discreet, 
prudent, and cool-headed,— one on whom re- 
liance could be placed, and who was in every 
way qualified to share in a task requiring 
activity, energy, and determination. Her lady- 
ship therefore resolved upon taking Mabel — 
for such was the woman’s name — with her to 
London. A plain tr ivelling carriage was got 
in readiness without delay — a few articles of 
tiie simplest apparel were packed up— and 
Lady Saxondale, accompanied by Mabel, took 
her departure for the metropolis. 

In a couple of days Lord Saxondale received 
a letter from his wife announcing her safe ar- 
rival in London, and sta'ting that she had en- 


gaged humble but comfortable lodgings at 
the house of a respectable widow lady of the 
name of Ferney, where she passed under the 
name of Smith. At the expiration of a week 
his lordship received a second letter, to the 
effect that his wife have already made dis- 
coveries of importance — that there was every- 
thing to hope — but that she could r ot enter 
into any particulars, not only through fear 
of the letter being intercepted, but likewise 
because every moment of lifer time was given up 
to the sacred task in which she was engaged. 
Some days later liis lordship received a third 
letter, containin' the joyful intelligence that 
Lady Sixondale had succeeded in ascertaining, 
beyood all possibility of doubt, that their 
beloved child was alive, though she had not 
as yet discovered where ho was. She con- 
cluded by recommending her husband to 
keep the contents of her letters altogether to 
himself, as secrecy was for the present of the 
utmost consequence. Tlie effect of this letter 
was to produce such a revulsion of feeling, 
from torturing suspense to ardent hope, and 
from harrowing fears to joyous anticipations, 
that the excitement proved too much for the 
old nobleman ; and he became dangerously 
ill. The usnal medical attendant wa3 sum- 
moned ;and Mr. C.ifton, Lady Sixondale’s 
father, was sent for : but in spite of their 
earnest solicitations, liis lordship would not 
permit them to write to Lidy S ixondale, for 
fear that she should at once hurry home and 
abandon the search that was progressing so 
favourably in London. Tn a week or ten 
days lie got somewhat better ; and then came 
another communication from his wife, announ- 
cing the joyous intelligence that she had 
discovered where their child was— that circum- 
stances, which she wou d hereafter explain, 
prevented her from applying for the assistance 
of a magistrate in the affair— but that in a 
very few day i she hoped to regain possession 
of the lo3t darling. This letter produced a 
most disastrous effect upon Lord Saxondale, 
iliustrat ng the well-known proverb tkatjiappi- 
nes3 is sometimes as percinious as misfortune, 
Tn’ its Influence’ upon the physical frame. The 
old nolSI’eman suffered a relapse, and for some 
hours was in a dangerous condition. But 
when somewhat restored again, he still per- 
sisted in refusing to allow his wife to be 
written to : nor would he even say where she 
was ; — and as he carefully destroyed her 
letters the moment he had read them, so as to 
prevent them falling into other hands, Mr. 
Clifton was unable to discover the slightest 
clue to his daughter’s present abode. 

But in the meantime what was Ralph Fa re- 
ft eld doing in London ? Since his intervie-v 
with Cbiffin at the boozing-ken he had regular- 
ly visiteda coffee-house where the Jjincoinshire 
newspapers were filed, in the hope of reading 
in their columns an account of the “mysterious 
murder’’ of the infant heir of Saxondale, and 
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“ discovery of the corpse." Eut a paragraph 
of a few lines, containing merely the fact that' 
the child had been stolen from its nurse, was 
all that at first appeared in the local journals. 
Ou the occasion of each fresh arrival of these 
Lincolnshire prints, did Ralph scrutinize them 
paragraph after paragraph and line by line, in 
the expectation of reading the announcement 
which he so anxiously loneed to behold : but 
nothing more was yet said upon the subject. 
At last, about three weeks after the occurrence, 
a paragraph of three or four lines appeared, 
merely adverting to the theft of the child, and 
expressing the editorial regret “that nothing 
had as yet Iranpircd to clear up the uncertainty 
into winch the calamity had plunged the noble 
family.” It concluded by stating that “his lord- 
ship remained at the castle ; but that her lady- 
ship was gone, it vas believed, on a visit to 
sonic relations, for change of air, and to recruit 
herself after the dreadful shock she had re- 
ceived.” Ralph Farefield was both astonished 
and annoyed that the body was not discovered : 
and seeking out ChifBo, he questioned him 
very closely all over again relative to the whole 
affair. The cannibal at first swore furiously at 
being suspected : but when reduced to calm- 
ness by means of gold, he vowed and protested 
that the version he had originally given Ralph 
Farefield was the correct one. 

“The Lincolnshire papers proved that the 
child was stolen,” he added ; “and that it was 
me who carried him off has been sufficiently 
shown to you by the production of I'm clothes, 
and by the mention of the mark on the little 
thing’s shoulder. There are plenty of vays 
to account for whv no fuss w.i3 made 
about the discovery of the body. The people 
of the cottage, at whose door J left it, 
might have been frightened, and buried 
it secretly : or it might even have been 
put under ground in the usual manner, no one 
suspecting that it could possibly be Lord Saxon - 
dale’s lost child, because the few clothes 1 
left on it might have had no name or marks to 
show who the infant was. Or a resurrection 
man may have picked it up, and taken it to a 
doctor's. There’s plenty of ways to account for 
why no noise was made about the corpse. At 
all events it was by your instructions t»>at the 
body was left exposed in some public place ; 
and I am not answerable if the tl ing has faile'V’ 

Ralph vas compelled to be satisfied by this 
reasoning, which indeed was feasible enough. 
That the child had actually been made away 
with, he entertained no doubt ; and though lie 
could have wished that the discovery of the 
body should have established the fact, yet he 
argued that when his uncle died the title and 
estates must of necessity devolve to him 
who, in default of the appearance of any other 
claimant, should come forward and assort his 
own rights. Altogether unaware of Lady Sax- 
ondale's secret presence in London, he neither 
foresaw nor apprehended anything that could I 


possibly arise to defeat his plans. Thus did a 
month elapse from the date of the child’s dis- 
appearance : and now, as Ralph was one morning 
examining- the newly-arrived Lincolnshire 
papers, he wa3 struck by observing a para- 
graph to the effect that “ the venerable Lord 
Saxondale was lying in a most dangerous j 
[condition at the castle, and not expected to 
survive many days.” 

Overjoyed at this announcement, Ralph 
Farefield lost not a moment in ordering a post- 
chaise and proceeding into Lincolnshire. "What 
could be more le itimate than that he, the 
heir presumptive, if not indeed the heir 
apparent, should thus hurry off to his uncle’s 
death-bed on reading the news of his extreme 
dauger in a public print ? As he was whirled 
along in the post-chaise he rave free rein to 
the diabolical joy of his reflections. Was he 
not now touching upon the goal of success ? i 
Was he not about to reap the rich fruit of his j 
plans? What though this triumphant success 
were gained by crime ? — he caved not ! Perish I 
al' contrition, all remorse, now that the acme 
of his hopes was about to he reached ! Within j 
a few hours, perhaps, lie should hear himself 
saluted by the swelling titles of “my lord" 
and “ lo dship within a fe-v hours, also, he 
would stand at a window whence the whole 
domain that stretched around would be his 
own ! Perad venture his uncle «as already no 
more, and he therefore Lord Saxondale and 
owner of the broad domain at that very 
moment ? Such were his reflections. There 
was a maddening joy in them — an intoxica- 
tion of bliss— a frenzy— a delirium. On sped 
the chaise — hours had passed — it was“a!ready 
entering the well-kno-xn territory of Lincoln- 
shire. Ralph bade the postilions speed as if 
for their lives ! Now the horses were changed 
for the last time— only eight miles from 
Saxondale — in three quarters of an hour he 
would be there. The blood seemed to gush 
like fire in his veins — but nob with pain: it 
was with ecstacy — with the most ‘ fevered, 
throbbing, thrilling, burning delight. 

And now the towers and battlemented build- 
ings of * Saxondale broke upon his view as the 
sun was descending to its western home ; and 
Ralph literally bounded upon his seat inside 
the chaise. His impatience amounted to a 
wild fever-heat which water could not slake 
and wine would madden. On sped the chaise : 
and now he was suddenly struck with the 
necessity of assuming a calm demeanour. 
This he did : but it was an hypocrisy difficult 
to assume on the part of one w ho in his own 
base mind felt that he had so many reasons 
for enthusiastic joy. The l.ost-chaise dashed 
up to the front entrance of the castle : Ralph 
immediate!* looked out of the window, as one 
of the folding-doors slowly opened ; and the 
instant his eye caught" the countenance of the 
porter, he l'earl the truth at once. Lord 
Saxondale was dead ! 
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The servants came forth to receive their 
late master’s nephew : but it was with no 
hurried step nor welcoming looks. They 
walked with measured tread and wore a grave 
demeanour, as men do where Death has just 
asserted his omnipotence. Nor did they 
exactly know in what manner to receive or 
address Ralph Farefield. Little skilled in the 
law, they were unable to decide whether lie 
was now Lord Saxondale or not, inasmuch as 
though the infant heir was missing, there had 
been no positive proofs of the babe’s death. 
As for what Lady Saxondale had done, or 
might be still doing in London or elsewhere— 
and as to any discoveries, more or less im- 
portant, which she might have made — they i 
wore utterly ignorant on all these points, i 
having been kept in the dark respecting her 
ladyship’s proceedings. 

Descending from the post-chaise, Ralph put 
a question to the servants, but in a manner 
which showed that ho already anticipated the 
answer ; and that answer was precisly the 
one he had alike exrected and hoped. Lord 
Saxonda’e was indeed no more ; but barely an 
hour had elapsed since the venerable peer 
breathed his last. Ralph, assuming as mourn- 
ful a demeanour as he could possibly put on, 
desired one of the servants to conduct him to 
the apattmentof the deceased ; and this com- 
mand was immediately obeyed. In a few 
minutes Ralph stood in the chamber of death, 
and by the couch in which his uncle had so 
recently expired. The Rev. Mr. Clifton and 
the surgeon withdrew from motives of respect ; 
for whether the heir or not, at all erents Ralph 
was too near a relative not to be treated courte- 
ously. Besides, it occurred to the worthy 
clergyman that the nephew might be stricken 
with remorse for bis past conduct, and that 
he did not choose to have spectators of the feel- 
ings to which he might give vent. Alas 1 how 
little did the unsophisticated and well-meaning 
Mr. Clifton know of the true nature of the 
emotions that were now agitating within the 
breast of that bad man ! 

The nurse did however remain in the room, j 
It was hc-r privilege— a mournful one, but not j 
the less sanctioned by custom — to remain with 
the dead ; and Ralph, mindful of her presence, 
still retained that hypocritical air of sadness 
« Inch had put on for the occasion. He gazed 
upon the countenance of the deceased ; and not 
for a single instant did his heart smite him at 
the thought that he himself in reality was the 
cause of his uncle’s death. But while . looking 
down upon that countenance which was now 
peaked, tkin, sunken, and wan, beneath the 
finger of the Destroyer, his mind was wander- 
ing with the speed of a race-horse throughout 
the sumptuous apartments of the castle, and 
over the broad domain of Saxondale, all of 
which he looked upon as his own. 

So engrossed was he in these thoughts, even 
while seeming to contemplate with sadness the 


face of the dead, that he did not hear the 
trampling of horses and the rapid rush of 
wheels — which sounds however did reach 
the chamber. Treading noiselessly over the 
thick carpet, the nurse, who had caught those 
sounds, approached the window ; and slightly 
lifting the white blind, which was drawn com- 
pletely down, she glanced forth. It was still 
daylight, and the nurse could see plainly 
enough all objects without. Quickly turning 
away from the window again, she whispered 
to Ralph, “ It is her ladyship’s travelling- 
carriage. Poor thing ; I suppose she has come 
back.” 

“ Ah !” ejaculated Ralph, startled from his 
reverie by this announcemeut ; and then an ex- 
pression of malignant triumph appeared upon 
i his features, as lie thought to himself that the 
| moment was now at hand when he should be 
I enabled to exhibit his hatred towards the being 
j whom lie had included amongst the number of 
those that had been such obstacles in bis path. 

“ Hush I” said the old nurse, placing her 
finger upon her lip to remind him that so loud 
an ejaculation was but little suited to the 
solemnity of the chamber of death ; and at the 
same times she gazed upon him with a half- 
frightened, half-reproachful look, on account of 
that malignant expression which had swept 
over bis features. 

But Ralph, taking little heed of the old 
woman, advanced to the windo v ; and raising 
the blind he looked out. The travelling- 
carriage w s however drawn so close up to 
the entrance that he could not from that point 
obtain a view of those who alighted : so he 
turned away again, and once more approaching 
the bed, waited till Lady Saxondale should 
make her appearance : for he naturally conjec- 
tured that she would at once repair to the 
chamber of death. 

Nor was be mistaken. In a few minutes 
the door opened slowly, and her ladyship 
entered. She had thrown of her bonnet and 
shawl, and appeared in a simple morning 
wrapper, in which she had travelled : for she 
also had left London that morning in the ut- 
most haste, the instant she read in the Lincoln- 
shire paper, which had happened to reach her, 
the announcement respecting her husband's 
danger. 

And now Lady Saxondale and Ralph met 
face to face. That same expression of malig- 
nity which a few minutes before had appeared 
upon his features, rose up again : but instead 
of cohering or quailing beneath it, the dark 
eyes of Lady Saxondale flashed upon him a 
look of mingled defiance and contempt. The 
next moment she was upon her knees by the 
side of the couch of death ; and her head was 
bowed down upon the cold hand of her 
departed husband. In this position she re- 
mained for several minutes ; and a solemn 
silence prevailed in the room — a silence which 
not even Ralph dared interrupt. It was not 
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any violent paroxysm of grief in -which the 
Lady testified her sorrow for her loss : her s 
was a mind that retained its woe inwardly. 
But that she did feel— and deeply feel— -the 
death of the old man who had been so kind, 
and good, and affectionate towards her, there 
cUn be no doubt. Besides, when she s'owly 
rose again from her kneeling posture, there 
were tears upon the cold marble hand of the 
deceased — tears which she had shed silently ! 

She stood for several minutes more gazing 
down upon the lifeless features of the old lord ; 
and her own countenance was fixed and rigid, 
but with that deep and even awful calm which 
indicated that there was A powerful agitation 
of feelings within. Then she stooped down 
and imprinted a kiss upon the forehead of the 
dead ; and as she slowly turned away, her looks 
once more encountered those of Ralph, whose 
presence for the last few minutes she seemed 
altogether to have forgotten. 

“ Madam,’’ he said, in a low deep voice, “ it 
must be upwards of five years since last we 
met. Little then did plain Miss Clifton 
imagine that when next we met, she would be 
Lady Saxondale : although it was probable 
enough that I should be what I now am— 
Lord Saxondale 1’’ 

“ No, sir,’’ she answered, with grave solem- 
nity : “ you are still plain Mr. Ralph Ifare- 
field.” 

“ How, madam ?” he cried, with mingled 
menace and alarm. 

“ Because, sir,” she responded, “ I have re- 
covered my child ; and the infant Lord Saxon- 
dale is at the present moment beneath this 
roof:— then, with so peculiar a look that it 
struck dismay to Ralph's heart, she turned 
round and slowly quitted t^e room. 

He immediately followed her, — horrible feel- 
ings raising in his soul. Ills thoughts had in a 
moment been plunged into a frenzied whirl : 
there seemed to be madness in his brain. Had 
he been deceived by Chiftin ? or was Lady 
Saxondale deceiving him ? Had not the child 
been made away with ? or if it had, was her 
ladyship trying to palm off a suppositions 
one upon the world as her own ? But he 
would soon know 1 Ah, perhaps she did not 
think that he was aware of that mark upon 
the shoulder, the presence of which could alone 
prove the identity, and the absence of which 
would at once stamp the fraud ! 

He overtook her as she was proceeding to the 
nearest drawing-room. 

“ Your ladyship says that the child is found?” 
he muttered between his set teeth : and though 
he endeavoured to master his emotions and 
appear collected and cool, yet he could not. 

“1 said so— and it is the truth,” replied 
Lady Saxondale, calmly and gravely, as she had 
previously addressed him in the death-chamber. 

“We shall see 1” he said : and the words 
came hissing from bis lips as if from those of a 
serpent ; for his feelings were terrible — all the 


more terrible because so concentrated and it 
was impossible to allow them free vent. 

“Sir, do you dare don't me demanded 
Lady Saxondale, stopping abruptly short and 
turning upon him the full power of her looks. 

He staggered back for a moment ; for it 
struck him that there was something so con- 
fident and so full of assurance on her part that 
it was impossible she could be practising a 
deception ; and his countenance became ghastly, 
while a sickening sense of utter desolation and 
« relchedness seized upon his soul. Lady 
Saxondale’s eyes lingered upon him but for a 
moment : and then she pursued 'her way 
towards the drawing-room. Again mastering 
his emotions, and clutching at the hope that 
her’s was the attempt of a desperate woman 
to carry a tremendous deceit with a high hand, 
lie followed her into the apartment. 

-And there, sure enough, was a child in the 
arms of Mabel ; and worthy Mr. Clifton was 
bending down and saying all kinds of affection- 
ate and tender things to it, just as if the lit tie 
innocent were perfectly capable of comprehend- 
ing these ebullitions of heart-felt feeling on the 
part of its grandfather. The surgeon vas stand- 
ing by, contemplating the scene with ineffable 
satisfaction. 

Lady Saxondale advanced and took the child 
in her arms,— pressing it to her bosom in a 
manner that was as much as to imply no earth- 
ly power should now snatch it from her. It was 
only with a superhuman effort that Ralph could 
still master the feelings which were constitut- 
ing a perfect hell within his breast ; but it was 
still with a lingering ghastliness on the coun- 
tenance and with pale sniveling lips that he 
approached the group. 

“ Tin’s, then,” he said, “is my little cousin, 
the lost child ? ’ 

“ God in his mere}’ be thanked for the dear 
babe’s restoration !" exclaimed the Rev. Mr. 
Clifton in a fervid tone. “ Boor little innocent I 
He is somewhat thinner and paler than when 
last I saw him ; but I should have known him, 
for all that, amongst a thousand— aye, and a 
thousand miles off too !” added the worthy 
gentleman. “There are the same pretty ej’es ; 
and the very dimple on the chin likewise 
lingers, though the sweet face has lost some- 
what of his chubbiness. Poor little thing ! 
Doubtless it has not been so well cared 
for as when beneath this roof. But we will 
take care that the darling shall not be torn 
from us again.” 

And desisting for a moment from his enthu- 
siastic rhapsodies, the good old gentleman bent 
his eyes upon Ralph, as much as to say that he 
was at no loss to conjecture whose wickdness it 
was that had led to the temporary abstraction 
of the infant. 

“ "Without for a single moment wishing to 
create any bad feeling,’’ said Ralph, not choos- 
ing to notice Mr. Clifton’s significant regards, 

“ but as a matter of common justice to myself 
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Aud I aui sure,” lie added, suddenly turn- 
ing towards the surgeon, “ this gentleman, as a 
disinterested person, will acquit me of any 
impropriety ” 

“ Oh ! I understand you, sir," interrupted 
Lady Saxondale, with a somewhat haughty air : 
« you wish to be assured that this is indeed 
the beloved child that was lost ? I might ob- 
serve that it is only those who are themselves 
capable of actions the vilest and the basest, 
that entertain kindred .suspicions of others : 
but in the solemn circumstances which have 
brought you hither, sir, I will raise no subject 
for indecorous altercation. Nay, I will even 
admit that it is natural for you to insist upon 
receiving those proofs to which you have 
alluded.” 

“ Perhaps, then, your ladyship,” said Ralph, 
“ will condescend to explain how you recovered 
possession of your son : because, well-meaning 
and honourably-intentioned as your ladyship 
may be, guarantees must be afforded that no 
deception has been practised towards yourself 
by any one who may have been instrumental 
in consigning that child to your care.” 

“ Sir,” answered Lady Saxondale, “ this 
interview is for many reasons too painful to be 
proloneed ; and therefore you will pardon me 
for declining, to enter upon any verbal explana- 
tions at all. Nature herself has afforded the 
means of giving you the best proof that can 
possibly exist. This gentleman,” she added, 
flinging a' glance towards the surgeon, “re- 
ceived my son at its birth, and can no doubt 
testify to its identity with the child I now 
hold in my arms.” 

Thus speaking, Lady Saxondale sat down ; 
and retaining the babe upon her lap, she calm- 
ly and deliberately proceeded to unfasten its 
clothing. Ralph watched her with a susj ense 
that was truly awful to endure. He watched 
her thus, not only with intense anxiety to see 
whether the mark would actually appear upon 
the child’s shoulder ; but also did lie watch her 
to observe whether any trouble was in her own 
looks— auy betrayal on her part of conscious 
deception 1 But no : a grave solemnity . sat 
upon her handsome countenance ; and not a 
finger trembled, nor even appeared to hesitate 
to do its work, as she unfastened the strings of 
the babe's clothing. This process did not occupy 
more than half a minute ; but in Ralph’s esti- 
mation it seemed- whole hours— and therein 
were concentrated the agonies, the tortures, and 
the excruciations of centuries. At length it 
was done : the garments were pulled down — 
and the mark' of the strawberry appeared 
upon the child’s shoulder 1 

Ralph felt annihilated: He moved not — 
he spoke not — lie scarcely seemed to breathe : 
but’statue-like he stood transfixed, unutter- 
able thoughts working upon his ghastly 
countenance. At the same time, the sur- 
geon, with the methodical' precision which 
is characteristic of his profession, arid not 

with the slightest idea of positively satis- 
fying himself upon the point,— for there 
was not a doubt upon his mind which requir- 
ed clearing up at all — bent down and for a few 
moments scrutinized the mark. 

Yes,” he said, lifting his head again : “ if 
I were on my death-bed, 1 could unhesitating- 
ly swear to it.” 

“ As a matter of course, madam, I have not 
another word to say,” murmured Ralph, with 
sickness at the heart and dizziness in the 
brain : and then he stood staring with mingled 
vacancy aud wildness upon the infant, as Lady 
Saxonda’e calmly and deliberately proceeded 
to tie the strings of its clothes again. 

When this was done Lady Saxondale gave 
the child to Mabel ; and rising from her seat, 
she said, “ Mr. Farefield, if you wish to attend 
your late uncle’s remains to the tomb, I cannot 
for a single moment offer any objection. 

“ Madam !’’ he ejaculated, starting as if from 
a dream : then somewhat recovering himself, 
he appeared to hesitate for a few moments. 
“ Will you allow me to say one word to your 
ladyship in private ?” 

“Notin any other privacy than this,” she 
answered, walking into the recess of the win- 
dow that was remotest from the group : and 
as the room was very spacious, the distance 
was sufficient to place them beyond earshot — 
for Ralph at once followed her to that recess. 

“ Madam,” he said, with the look and voice 
of an utterly broken and helpless man, “ I am 
well aware that I ought to expect no favour 
from your ladyship. But still I would venture 
to beseech that you do not altogether suffer me 
to go forth penniless upon the wide world. 
For that my uncle has mentioned my name in 
his will, I cannot entertain the slightest ex- 
pectation." 

“ And I am sure that he has not," answered 
Lady Saxondale. “ But I do not wish to deal 
too severely with you, Mr. Farefield,” she im- 
mediately added ;.“ though heaven knows! I 
have suffered enough through your wicked- 
ness.” 1 

His looks quailed beneath the meaningglance i 
which she bent upon him v ith the full power 
of her dark eyes ; and he murmuringly sa’d, 
“ I thank you at least for the few cheering 
words which preceded the latter portion of 
your speech. Tell me, is my presence within 
these walls hateful to your ladyship ? If so, 
give me the. means, and I will depart at once 

But without them I cannot : for it is a 

beggar— a veritable beggar— that you see be- 
fore you !” 

Lady Saxondale appeared to reflect for some 
moments : and then she said with more rapid 
utterance than she had previously used, “ When 
we were boy and girl, Ralph Farefield, we 
were companions ; and often and often have 
we played together, as happy joyous children, 
in those gardens. I cannot think of all that 
and not feel some little sympathy on your be-j 
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I half though, God knows, you do not deserve 

it ! But you cannot remain here : you must 
depart to-morrow— and I have many things 

to say to you Do not mistake me : it is 

merely what I purpose to do for . your welfare 
that I wish to speak to you about. At the 
same time I do not choose that others”— and 
she glanced over her shoulder towards the 
spot where her father and . the surgeon were 
conversing together close by Mabel and the 
child — “ should think that from any protracted 
conversation between us, I am either led by 
your entreaties or my own good feeling to do 
what you so little deserve. Retire, then, for 
the present, to a room which will be prepared 
for you ; and to-night, at eleven o’clock, meet 
me in the chapel. You know jmur way thither, 
and the doors will be open." She then bowed 
with distant coolness so as to have the appear- 
ance of exercising a haughty dignity to put an 
end to a discourse which should be continued 
no longer ; and she turned to rejoin the group 
at the other extremity of the room. 

Ralph, who had listened with mingled as- 
tonishment and reviving hope to the singular 
speech which Lady Saxondale had thus deli- 
vered with rapid utterance, remained rooted 
to the spot for a few moments : but speedily 
recovering himself, he hastened from the 
apartment. 


CHAPTER IV. 

TIIE CHAPEL. 

The clock in the tower over the entrance of 
Saxondale Castle, was proclaiming the hour of 
eleven with its deep metallic tone, as Ralph, 
having threaded the various passages and cor- 
ridors leading towards the chapel, entered that 
place of appointment. The ^ ax candle which 
he carried in one hand and shaded with the 
other to protect the light from the draught, 
threw but a dismal, sickly gleam around — j 
! rather enhancing than dispelling the gloom 
of the place ; while the open arched entrance 
into the cloister containing the tombs and the 
statue, seemed the mouth of a cavern of pitchy 
blackness. 

Ralph Farefield was not however the man 
to give way to susperstitious feelings : the 
selfish concerns of the known world were to 
absorbing to allow his imagination to wander 
to that unknown world whence spirits are con- 
jured up. Placing the candle in a niche, so 
aB to secure it from the draught, he leant 
against the wall with folded arms, awaiting 
Lady Saxondale, who had not yet made her 
appearance. Her conduct had both surprised 
and perplexed Ralph Farefield. What could 
she mean ? why this mysterious appointment ?. 
Could she not have managed some other place 
land hour for a meeting? and did she not 


actually compromise her reputation by the 
course she was adopting 1 Was it possible that 
she had conceived a passion for him ? Natur- 
ally good-looking and of a strong constitution, 
he bore but few traces of the debauched and 
profligate life which he had led ; and being 
tall, slender, and well-formed, it might not be 
considered an over- weening vanity on his part, 
if he entertained the supposition that a young 
and impassioned woman had really fallen in 
love with him. Besides, he was not more th<»n 
five-and-twenty - only four years older than 
Lady Saxondale herself r and thus, everything 
considered, he seemed warrented in entertain- 
ing that belief. But if it should prove incor- 
rect, then must he suppose her conduct to be 
instigated by that scintillation of friendly feel- 
ing to which she had alluded, and which she 
described as being conjured up by the recollec- 
tions of earlier days, when as boy and girl 
they were playmates together? Or if even this 
supposition did not account for her beha- 
viour towards him, was it that she had special 
reasons of her own for wishing to get him 
away from the castle as soon as possible, and 
that she really had no other opportunity of 
carrying her views into execution except by 
means of the earliest and most secret appoint- 
ment which at the moment she had been able 
to think of ? 

While revolving these various speculations 
in his mind, Ralph Farefield heard a light step 
approaching along the corridor towards the 
chapeldoor, which he had left ajar ; and in a 
few moments Lady Saxondale made her ap- 
pearance, also with a wax-taper in her hand. 
Ralph at once saw that she was pale — very 
pale : but her countenance cave no other in- 
dication of any feelings which might be agitat- 
ing in her bosom. Closing the door, but not 
fastening it, she npproached him with slow 
step ;and placing the candle in the same niche 
where he had deposited his own, she said, “ Mr. 
Farefield, you are doubtless surprised— in- 
deed, you must be— at my conduct. It may ap- 
pear indecorous — it may even warrant you in 
entertaining an evil opinion with regard to me. 
Therefore, let me at once assure you that the 
motives which prompt me to act with kindness 
towards you, and the considerations which 
have compelled me to render our meeting as 
secret as possible, are precisely and exactly 
those which I stated this evening when in the 
drawing-room." 

While Lady Saxondale was thus speaking, 
she assumed a certain dignity of manner which 
even more than her words convinced Ralph : 
that his supposition of her having fallen in 
love with .him was altogether unfounded. He 
was therefore compelled to believe himself the 
object of her sympathy alone ; and he accor- 
dingly. looked as humble, contrite, and submis- 
sive as he possibly could. 

“ But in. addition to the motives already ex- 
plained, for making an appointment here," con- 
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tinued Lady Saxondale, u I bad another which 
will presently appear. Listen to what I hare 
to say.” 

Until the birth of a son and heir, your late 
uncle experienced considerable uneasiness on 
my account, knowing that in the ordinary 
course of nature his death must take place 
many years before my own. In consequence 
of the stringent terms of the entail which, had 
our marriage produced no heir, would have 
given the entire property to you, the only 
means by which your late uncle could make a 
provision for me was by saving as much ready 
money as possible : for previous to our mar- 
riage his lordship had none put by. With a 
view therefore to economy, we remained al- 
together at the castle, and did not visit the 
metropolis durinsr the season. The result of 
his lordship!s savings has been close upon 

twenty thousand pounds ; and this money 

But, ah !” exclaimed Lady Saxondale, suddenly 
interrupting herself, as if a thought had struck 
her : “ if I te 1 you where this money is con- 
cealed ” 

“I understand your ladyship,” said Ralph,] 
perceiving that she hesitated. “ You generous- 
ly intend to give me a portion ; and you would 
ask wbat guarantee there is that I will not by 
force and violence possess myself of the whole? 
Madam, think you that while receiving your 
bounty, I am capable of such black villany 

“ No — I will not entertain so evil an opinion 
of human nature,” rejoined Lady Saxondale. “It 
is my purpose to give you five thousand pounds 
of that money ; and if you reform your mode 
of life, depend upon it that I will not be un- 
mindful of you, to the extent of such means 
as, during the minority of my son, circum- 
stances may place within my reach. But as a 
condition of what I am now doing for you, I 
insist upon your departure from the castle ; 
and what I may hereafter do is likewise sub- 
ject to the condition that you never come near 
these walls again.” 

Of course Ralph Farefield readily promised 
everything that Lady Saxondale required: 
hut his submissiveness, his gratitude, and his 
contrition— all of which he took pains 'to 
exhibit — were but a detestable hypocrisy ; for J 
in his own mind he was resolved to take 
I immediate possession of the whole twenty ] 
' thousand pounds of which her ladyship had 
] spoken, and indue time adopt fresh measures 
* for removing the infant heir from his path. 

“ Now, Mr. Farefield,” continued Lady 
Saxondale, “ we are about to proceed together 
into the vaults beneath this chapel : for there 
is the treasure concealed in a strong chest. But 
as I am thus compelled to .trust myself in such 
a place and at such an hour," you will not think 
it imprudent on my part to have adopted some 
little precaution. Take one of those caudles, 
and just look forth from the door. You need 
make no observation from yonr lips.” 


Ralph Farefield did as he was desu-ed ; and 
taking the candle, he advanced to the chapel- 
door — opened it — and looked forth into the 
passage. There lie beheld Mabel, her lady- 
ship's confidential tirewoman, standing in the 
middle of the corridor. 

“ Leave that door open,” said Lady Saxon- 
dale. Ralph obeyed this command likewise, 
and retraced his steps to the spot where her 
ladyship was standing. 

Taking down her own candle from the niche, 
she said, “ Now come with me. But I would 
rather you should proceed in front.” 

“ Madam,” he answered, “ I am sorry that 
yon entertain such a dreadful opinion relative 

“ Let us not make any unnecessary com- 
ments,” rejoined Lady Saxondale. “Proceed.” 

“ Shall we notTlight one of these torches ?” 
he asked, glancing towards a couple which 
rested in iron rings fastened to the wall : “for I 
presume we are about to descend into the 
vaults 

“ No— the candles will do,” interrupted 
Lady Saxondale. “Proceed.” 

Ralph accordingly led the way into the ves- 
tiary, Lady Saxondale following close behind. 
By her direction he opened the low door 
communicating with the flight of stone steps 
leading into the vaults : and they descended 
together. 


On the fourth night after the incidents just 
related, and as the clock w-as proclaiming the 
hour of twelve, the inmates of the castle were 
suddenly alarmed by a cry that burglars had 
broken in. This cry emanated from Mabel, 
who was passing from her mistress's chamber 
to her own, and v ho observed the figures of 
three or four men creeping stealthily along 
the corridor. In a few minutes the entire 
household was aroused ; and the men-ser- 
vants, arming themselves with such offensive 
and defensive weapons as came readily to hand, 
commenced an immediate search over the 
premises. 

In consequence of the vastness of the build- 
ing and the number of rooms, passages, corri- 
dors, and nooks that had to be thus searched, 
the investigation occupied a good hour ; and 
though there were evident traces of a burg- 
larious entry having been really effected, it 
seemed equally clear that the thieves had got 
safe off' again — for they could not be discover- 
ed. 

These burglars were none other than C'hifiin 
the Cannibal and three of bis infamous asso- 
ciates. Having seen in a London paper the 
paragraph relative to the old lord’s illness, which 
had been copied from the Lincolnshire journal, 
Cbiffin had at once called at Ralph Farefield 
lodging ; hut on arriving there, he learnt that. 
Mr. Farefield had gone down the previous day! 
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into -Lincolnshire. Chiffiu. thinking that his 
services might possibly 1 e required — or per- 
haps having the inteution of beiug one of the 
first to pay his respects to the new Lord Sax- 
ondale — set off with three of his associates into 
Lincolnshire. But on arriving in the neigh- 
bourhood of the castle and making secret 
inquiries, they learnt that Lady Saxondale 
had recovered her lost child — that the old lord 
was dead— aud thatRalph Farefield had depart- 
ed suddenly after a stay of on'y a very few 
hours. Whatever Chiffiu might have thought 
relative to the restoration of the infant heir of 
Saxondale to its mother’s bosom, is of no con- 
sequence at present ; suffee it to say that find- 
ing, as he himself observed, it was “all up’’ 
with Ralph Farefield, neither he nor his as- 
sociates were the men to have come down iuto 
Lincolnshire for nothing. They accordingly 
resolved to pay a visit to the interior of the 
castle, aud self-appropriate whatsoever they 
could lay their hands upon. 

The burglarious entrance was effected ; but 
as the four villains were creeping along one of 
the passages, the alarm was suddenly given by 
Mabel, as above described. To retreat by the 
same way they had entered was now inipos- 
sib'e ; and hurrying along at random, the bur- 
glars reached the western side of the castle. 
There they paused— listened— and finding that 
all was still, took a rapid view. t y means of a 
dark lantern, of the place where they had thus 
halted. A door was standing open a little 
farther on : they pursued their investigation, 
and found fchatit led into the chapel. From a 
window in the corridor they saw lights moving 
quickly about in the other parts of the build- 
ings overlooking the quadrangle : it was there- 
fore evident the household was on the alert. 
Without farther deliberation they sought 
refuge in the chapel, and found their way to 
the vestiary, which they at first fancied was a 
means of egress. Opening the door leading down 
upon the flight of steps, they were about to 
prosecute their search for an avenue of escape, 
when the lantern went out, the candle being 
all exhausted. They were now involved in the 
pitchy blackness of that place : but passing in 
upon the steps, they closed the door, resolving 
to wait the issue of events. Presently they 
heard voices in the chapel, which the domestics 
were searching as well as every other pari of 
the premises. The servants even penetrated 
into the vestiary : and the burglars resolved, if 
discovered, to make the most desperate resist- , 
arice. But the servants, not for a moment! 
fancying that the burglars were likely to have 
taken refuge in the vaults, aud perhaps beiug 
anxious to get away from that gloomy place as 
speedily as possible, contented themselves with 
merely searching the vestiary ; and seeing 
no one, sped off to pursue tlieir investigations 
elsewhere. 

The burglars suffered a good half-hour to 
elapse ere they made a move from their place 


of concealment. They did not dare descend 
the steps with the chance of plungi' g iuto this 
perilous gulf : so they decided upon issuing 
fro n the stone stairs. But when they did 
emerge forth again, they scarcely knew how 
to act, being involved as they were in utter 
dai’kness. They had the means about tbem 
of striking a light, but no caudie io light. 
There consequently seemed no alternative but 
to grope their way out of the chapel, and treat 
to chance. for effecting a safe issue from the 
castle. While they were thus guiding them- 
selves by feeling the walls with their hands, 
Chiffin, who was foremost, suddenly encounter- 
ed an iron ring in which something was stuclor 
and by the touch he at once knew it to be a 
torch. Lighting a match, he discovered that 
it was so : and close by, in a second ring, was 
another torch. These torches, we should ob- 
serve, were always kept in the chapel for use 
.when visitors were shown over that part of 
the building when it was dusk or dark, the 
glare of torches giving a far more powerful 
light than mere lamps or candles for the 
inspection of the tombs and monuments. 

The discovery of these torches was hailed v ilh 
joy bj r the burglars ; and after a few moments' 
deliberation they determined upon seeking for 
the means of issue bj T that flight of steps w here 
they had remained concealed, but down which 
they had not dared to venture in the pitchy 
darkness. Taking the two torches with them 
into the vestiary, they lighted them there, and 
descended the circular flight of stone stairs. 
This descent was very deep : but at length it 
seemed to terminate in some caverned sub- 
terranean : and now the glare of the torches 
was reflected upon the surface of water. The 
vaults were flooded from the leakings of the 
Trent which rolled above them. 

But, ah ! why springs that ejaculation of 
astonishment from the lips of Chiffin ? It is be- 
cause the glare of the torches has suddenly 
revealed to his eyes the face of a corpse floating 
upon the water. And that first ejaculation is 
immediately followed by a second, as he 
recognizes the countenance of Ralph Farefield. 

. The buiv lars stood gazing in silent wonder 
upon the dead body, until it sluggishly floated 
to the very foot of the steps : and then Chiffin, 
stooping down, stretched forth his hand, and 
grasping the collar of the drowned man’s coat, 
drew the corpse up the steps. It was but 
little changed, and did uot seem as if it had 
been in the water more than three or four 
days. But it was not with any hope of restor- 
ing life, nor with the least intention of giv- 
ing any alarm relative to this discovery, that 
the burglars dragged forth the dead body from 
the flood : it was for the simple purpose of 
rifling its pockets of whatsoever they might 
contain. Having done this, and possessing 
themselves of the little jewellery and slender 
stock of. money which Ralph had about him 
at .the time when he met his . death, Chiffin 
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and liia associates let the corpse lying upon • around and giving vent to a burst of momen- 


the steps ; and finding that there was 
no avenue of escape in that direction, 
they retraced their way up into the chapel. 
Here they were compelled to. extinguish their 
torches, 'lest the glare shining through the 
windows might attract attention : but as the 
castle was now once more quiet, they ex- 
perienced little- difficulty in accomplishing a 
safe retreat from the promises. 


r CHAPTER V. 

. Tin:' orKU.v-nox. 

N’ixktkes years had elapsed siuce the occur- 
rences at Saxondale castle, — nineteen pinions 
shed from the wing of Time and abandoned 
to the past, while he sweeps onward through 
the infinite mazes of Eternity ! Yes— nine- 
teen yeai’3 had merqed into the cumulating 
mass of centuries that are of bygone date 
and this leap which our story accomplishes, 
brings U3 to the middle of 184<l. 

It was on a Saturday .night, in the month 
of June, in the year just named, that the Opera 
was more than usually crowded. Thither had 
flocked the fair, the noble, the rich, and the 
high-born ;and to all outward appearance, 
happiness was in every heart. The whole 
sweeping range of first-tier boxes were res- 
plendent with diamonds, sparkling above 
lofty brows, upon glossy • hair, around snowy 
necks, pendant to delicate cars, or circling 
arms as white as snow-flakes as they reclined 
gracefully on the crimson-cushioned parapet. 
Bright as those gems, too, shone beauty's eyes : 
white as tlie pearls that blended their chaster 
attractions with those of the glitteriug gems, 
were the teetli which were revealed in smiles 
between the parting roses of the lips. 

In respect to the male companions of those 
fair ones, we may observe that elegance and 
taste, and hi -host fashion characterized their 
apparel : spofess were the gloves, snowy the 
white waistcoats and gorgeous the figured , 
ones, unexceptionable the tie of the cravats, J 
and brilliant the mirrored surface of the 
varnished boots, whose material was scarcely 
even of brown-paper thickness. 

The scene was resp’endent beyond descrip- 
tion,— appearing to be a reflex of fairy-land 
with the combined glories of diamonds, pearls, 
splendid apparel, woman’s charms, and the 
superb decorations of ■ the theatre, and the 
flood of dazzling lustre pouring upon all. 
From the stage rolled the full tide of song, 
with the splendid majesty of Lablache, Ros- 
sini, and Grisi. Smiles were on every counte- 
nance— rapture danced in beaming eyes— and 
then plaudits escaped from . every lip, the 
well-bred listlessness of aristocracy and fashion" 

1 yielding to the electric impulse which thrilled 


tary enthusiasm. 

But of the first-tier boxes there was one 
whose charming occupants must specially 
demand our notice. The group, at this parti- 
cular instant when we thus seek to rivet the 
reader’s attention upon that box, consisted of 
four young ladies ; and vainly amidst • the 
brilliant galaxy of beauty filling the whole 
theatre, might the eye seek for brighter stars 
1 of loveliness than those. They were all four 
; apparelled in the richest manner— all of fine 
figure, elegant bearing, and surpassing beauty. 
jOn the erinison-eushioned parapet of the box 
j were opera-glasses ar.d bouquets, the latter 
, diffusing a soft and refreshing fragrance 
i through the otherwise heated and 1 . eavy 
, atmosphere. 

' Beautiful as the four young ladies were, yet 
I the loveliness of one outshone that of her three 
! companions. Arrayed in a dress of white bro- 
oided satin, fitting tight to the bust, but the 
skirt of which flowed down in heavy waves of 
silver, she had all the advantage of magnifi- 
cent apparel to enhance the surprising lustre 
of her charms. Bat even had she been attired 
in the simplest costume, her's was a loveliness 
alike too splendid and too fascinating not to 
attract general notice. Tall, even to the full 
I height of the proudest womanhood, she blend- 
ed the stateliness of this imposing stature 
with the softer traits of delicate, interesting, 
and enchanting beauty. Her shape, though 
perfectly symmetrical, was characterized by 
gorgeous developments : but the gracefully 
voluptuous contours were replete with the vir- 
gin freshness of youth. Though of the most 
striking appearance, there seemed to he a halo 
of innocence and a perfume of chastity about 
her, calculated to win the heart even more 
than her' splendid loveliness excited the pas- 
sions. ITer' lmir was of dark auburn, arranged 
in bands, — a wreath of artificial leaves, gemmed 
with sparkling diamonds, setting of! the Gre- 
cian knot at the back of the well-shaped head. 
Her arms, hare to the shoulders were orna- ‘ 
mented with bracelets 'that del neated the 
roundnes 3 of their exquisite modelling ; and 
their dazzling whiteness, as well as that of her 
splendid bust, out-shone even her snowy dra- 
pery. One delicately gloved hand held an em- 
broidered kerchief :* the fingers of the other 
I negligently retained the fan which was more 
for ornament than for use — as there was no- 
thing Artificial, nothing coquettish about this 
resplendent creature. 

Her nose was perfectly straight— her counte- 
nance classically faultless, with the pure Phidian 
outline that marks high birth, delineating the 
short upper lip, the delicately- rounded chain, 
and the high forehead. ,I-Ier eyes had those 
almond-shaped orbits which so seldom belong 
to English beauty, but which are deemed the 
excelling charm of Italian lo T elines3 ; and the 
pupils, of the deepest, clearest blue, seemed to 
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swim in a field of bluish lustre like that of the 
finest mother-of-pearl. When her lips parted 
slightly, in the hushed rapture with which’she 
listened to the glorious tide of song rolling 
through the house, the teeth of whitest ivory 
were visible between the vermillion lines of 
that sweet mouth. Her companion has already 
been described as dazzlingly fair : but upon 
the cheeks the white of the lily deepened Joy 
degrees into a soft and pure carnation, which 
no art could imitate, but which seemed too 
beautiful to be real. Natural however it was, 
and forming not the least bewitching trait of 
that'exceeding beauty which combined so much 
delicacy and sweetness with such magnificence 
and grandeur. 

Such was Lady Fiorina Staunton, at that 
delicious age of nineteen when having burst 
into the glories of a somewhat early woman- 
hood, so far as related to the rich developments 
of her form, she unconsciously as it were 
breathed and looked the innocent voluptuous- 
ness of nature in full blow : and as the looks 
of the observer wandered from charm to charm 
and from beauty to beauty, it would seem as 
if there were no resting-place for the eye while 
thus gliding from grace to grace in endless 
succession. It dared not settle upon the 
brow, for that was too dazzling; nor upon the 
eyes, for the heart would be left in their depths 
nor upon the lips, for. they were too invit- 
ing ; nor upon the bosom, for that was too pure. 
In a word, it was impossible for the most in- 
differen t observer — even the veriest anchorite 
—to contemplate without emotion that en- 
chauting creature in whom sweetness combined 
with splendour, brilliancy with softness, and 
magnificence with chastity. 

She was unmarried, but engaged to be united 
to a y.oung nobleman of about her own age — 
yet little fitted in other respects to be the ac- 
cepted suitor of so divine a being. This noble- 
man was Edmund, Lord Saxondale, whom we 
shall very shortly describe. 

Although Lady Fiorina Staunton and her 
three young friends were seated alone in the 
box, at the moment when we thus introduce 
them to our readers, yet they had not arrived 
at the Opera unattended by male companions. 
Lord Harold Staunton, Fiorina’s brother, — 
and Lord Saxondale, her suitor,— had been 
their escort : but these two young noblemen 
had stepped out for a few minutes, with the 
pretext of saying a word to some acquaintances 
in another box, but really for the purpose of 
going behind the scenes and bestowing their 
flippant impertinences upon any of the ballet- 
girls who might choose to listen to them. Lord 
Harold Staunton was a fine, tall, handsome 
young man of three- and-twen by, but was a 
confirmed rake and accomplished rove. He 
and his sister were orphans, the young lady I 
residing with an aunt, but Lord Harold oc- 
cupied lodgings in Jermyn Street. He and 
Lord Saxondale were upon the most intimate 


terms,- and were inseparably together. Not 
that this bond of union was really cemented 
by the sacred feeling of friendship, neither of 
them possessing a heart capable of such a pure 
and elevated sentiment. And yet the tie that 
held them together, was, at least for the pre- 
sent, binding enough. It was that intimacy 
which, so often prevailing amongst dissipated 
young men in high life, rendered them mutual- 
ly necessary and useful. For on the one hand 
Lord Harold was poor, and indeed totally 
dependent on the bounty of his relatives : there- 
fore it was very convenient for him to l e en- 
abled to make use of Lord Saxondale’s purse, 
which was well filled by the handsome allow- 
ance he enjoyed during his minority. On 
the other hand Lord Saxondale was proud of 
the friendship of such a fine, dashing, high- 
spirited fellow as Lord Harold Staunton, who 
was moreover a general favourite with the 
ladies, was acquainted with everybody “ worth 
knowing” about town and possessed a most 
familiar knowledge of all the j laces of amuse- 
ment, high or low, that are resorted to by pro- 
fligate fashionables and dissolute aristocrats. . 

And now a few words more relative to Ed- 
mund, the bearer of the proud title of Saxon- 
dale, ere we proceed continuously with our 
narrative. He was a couple of months past 
nineteen years of age— short in statue, thin, 
and slightly made 1 — not exactly ugly, but very 
far from good-looking, with hair of that 
suspicious kind of yellowish brown that in { 
certain lights look reddish, and with eyes 
which only by a complimentary fiction 
could be pronounced blue, but might more 
properly be described as greenish grey. 
He had good teeth, which were a con- 
siderable saving clause in his features ; 
and his countenance, utterly devoid of the 
aquline outline which so proudly char- 
acterized his mother’s face, had something 
mean and ignoble not merely in its configura- 
tion, but also in its expression. His voice, 
naturally weak and inharmonious, was ren- 
dered still more unpleasant by an affectation 
of those cracked tones which are assumed by 
the abominable coxcombs of these days. It 
did not require a very searching look to read 
his character ; a glance would 'fathom it. 
Frivolous-minded, addicted to vicious pleasures 
and dissipated pursuits — selfish, and utterly in- 
capab'e of generous actions— vain, conceited, 
and insufferably impudent withal— ignorant, 
prejudiced, and believing that because he was 
a nobleman, he must necessarily be a demi-god 
towering above the common mass of humanity 
—spiteful, malignant, and vindictive, so as to 
be a cowardly tyrant to his inferiors, and an 
object of terror or dislike with all those to 
whom he dared manifest his miserable ' des- 
potism — quarrelsome as a brother, disobedient 
as a son, and capricious towards everybody — 
the youthful possessor of the haughty name of 
Saxondale was as detestable a character as ever 
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filled amidst the human species that same kind 
' of place which reptiles occupy in the brute 

- creation. 

As a matter of course, Edmund had gone 

■ through all the various degrees and . grades of 
training which constitutes an. English noble- 

: -man’s education. At home, either at Saxon- 
dale Castle in Lincolnshire or at the town- 
mansion in Park Lane, he had from his earliest 
• years been taught his consequence in being 

■ “my-lorded,” by thick-headed tenant-farmers or 
obsequious domestics. He had passed through 
Eton with a tutor at his elbow to do his exer- 

. -cises for him, and save him from the kickings 
‘sand cuffings to which his peevishness and 
malignity daily and hourly exposed him at the 
»diands of other boys. Then he had spent a 
s -year at Cambridge, where he was tufted and 
> toaded, and took degrees in debauchery instead 
of the classics ;. and then he drove for a few 
7 months over France and Germany in a travel- 
' ling chariot, emblazoned on the panels to show 
his rank, and with his tutor to speak for him 
■' in the language which he himself but dimly 
’ comprehended. Having returned to England 
. after this trip, he was immediately caught up 
by Lord Harold Staunton, who had just sent 

- the last human pigeon he had plucked to the 
: Queen’s Bench, and who therefore considered 
■i -the rich young Saxondale a perfect godsend at 
; that particular moment. And in this way had 

Lord Saxondale been qualified and was still 
qualifying to fill the post of an hereditary 
l legislator, when in a year and ten month’s time 
the day of his majority would arrive. What 
advantage the councils of the. nation were like- 
1'' ly ' to derive from the assistance of such an 
... individual, when he should take his seat there, 
we must leave our readers to determine. But 
very certain it was that young Lord Saxondale 
was, as far as intellectual accomplishments went, 
, an average sample of his class. Being ignorant 
of the laws of God, trad nature, and humanity, 
it was t ot likely he should be better acquaint- 
) ed with those of his country. He Lad learned 
, to write, . it is true;, but his hand was 
*- scarcely intelligible— and this, by the by, 
is a proof of high-breeding, because in 
. fashionable life a good hand is clerkish and 
; it is “ uncommonly vulgar” to be able to 
express one-self legibly upon paper. Then as 
to arithmetic, he knew nothing ; who ever 
•r heard of a lord condescending; to keep his own 
. accounts ? He spoke the English language cor- 
rectly ; because this was a mere parrot-like 

- qualification which he could not well help at- 
taining : but as for any qther modern langu- 
ages, he only had the merest smattering of 
French and the vaguest idea of German- the 
dead languages being considered the most use- 
ful at Eton and Cambridge. . A s for history, he 
only knew two things ; one was that the Saxon- 
dales had taken their origin in the time of the 
Tudors, and the other that- the English had 
beaten the French at Waterloo ; and therefore 


he was proud of being both a Saxondale and an 
Englishman. 

Havin g thus sketched, as far as it is at ,pre- ' 
sent necessary, the character of Lord Saxondale. 
— and having likewise previously glanced at 
that of Lord Harold Staunton — we maj r resume 
the thread of our narrati e. To proceed, then, 
we most state that after an absence of three 
quarters of an hour from the box where Lady 
Fiorina and her three young' friends were 
seated, the two noblemen returned thither, — 
their countenances somewhat flushed and 
their breath having a vinous odour ; for 
they had been drinking champagne ( which 
young Saxondale had paid for) behind the 
scenes. A close observer might have noticed 
that it was with something very much like a 
look of aversion and a sort of inward shrink- 
ing, as if of downright loathing and disgust, 
that the beauteous Fiorina met the half-insol- 
ent half-familiar gaze of her accepted suitor 
when he thus re-entered the box iD company 
with her brother. But his own egre?ious 
vanity would not permit him rightly to inter- 
pret this transient evidence of emotion on her 
part, even if he had perceived it : for he ac- 
tually ima ined that the beautious pirl was 
over head and ears in love with him. 

“ Well, Flo, did you miss us ?” asked her bro- 
ther, Lord Harold : “ did you think we were 
lost - 

“To be sure 1 your- sister was dying with 
impatience till we came back,” interjected 
Edmund, before the young lady had time to 
make any answer. “Nov/, tell me the truth, 
Fiorina,” he said, bending down over the back 
of the chair ; wei'en’t you watching the door 
in anxious expectation that it would open every 
minute V 

“ I certainly thought that your lordship and 
Harold left us rather too long by ourselves,” 
answered Fiorina, in a soft, flute-like voice. 

“ But while you were absent, Grisi has given us 
some splendid outpourings of melod) 7 ; 
and ” 

But-she stopped short ; for she was about to 
add that having bee i so much engrossed with 
t^e m sic a- d the singing, she had not parti- 
cularly missed either her brother or her intend- 
ed husband. 

Lord Saxondale turned to address a few 
observations to the other t ! ree young ladies ; 
»nd Harold, bending down till his lips near y 
touched his sister’s ear, whispered hurriedly 
and angrily, “ You should not treat Saxondale 
with such coldness. Hitherto his vanity has 
prevented him from seeing it ; lut he must ob- 
serve it ia time of it continues ; and then ” 

“And then what?’ asked Fiorina, turn- 

ing partia'ly round and fixing her eyes steadi- 
ly upon her brother's countenance. 

“ And then he might-break off the match,” 
replied Harold. “Not but that he is madly in 
love with you ” - 

“If my happiness were consulted, Harold, in 
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this matter,” rejoined Fiorina, the tones f her 
voice now flowin'- in that . clouded contralto 
which is ever so touching ! y expressive of a 
deep pathos, “ the sooner the engagement were 
broken of the better.” 

“Pooh, nonsense, Flo !” returned Lord Har- 
old angrily. “ You know it will be a brilliant 
thins: for you ” 

“ At all events we will rot dis U9S the ques- 
tion again nor here,” interrupted Lady 

Florina, as tears started forth upon the Ion • 
dark lashes of her superb : lue eyes ; but she 
instantaneously wiped them away. 

“ Now, in a few minutes,” said Lord Saxo- 
dale, turning a ain towards his intended, “ we 
shall have the fair debutante. I just now lean t 
that the reports which have appeared in the 
newspapers are not a bit exaggerated : and 
this is a woodei' — for the journals do lie so con- 
foundedly. Rut I am told that in the presenl 
case there was really no scope for lyin? in res- 
pect to the beauty of this Sig ora Vivaldi wlio 
is to appear for tlie first time to-night.” 

“ Bid you receive that intelligence from the 
friends in a neighbouring box, to whom you and 
Harold went to speak a few words ? and as 
Lady Fiorina put this question, there was a 
gleam of contempt in her looks and a tinge of 
sare&om ir her accents, as if site guessed full 
well whither the two young noblemen had real- 
ly been : but the next moment resuming her 
wo ted serene yet somewhat pensive sweetness 
of look, fB if Bhe felt it was actually be eatli 
her even to appear to notice the circumstance 
in the most distant manner, she observed, 
“ How crowded the bouse is ! It is always well 
filled : but to-night- — ” 

“ Perfectly insufl’ex’able ! ’ remark Lord .Sax- 
ondale. “ There will be a fine crush on going 
out presently : and that will be rare and amus- 
ing.” 

“Indeed, with your lordship’s permission,” 
said Fiorina, quietly, “ we will wait tiil the 
crush is over ere we take our departure. ’’ 

“ Justss you like, Flo,” responded Edmund, 
with a display of familiarity so flippant as to 
border upon impudence even on the part of a < 
accepted suitor. 

“ Yes, I shall prefer it,” said the young lady, 
the carnation deepening upon her cheeks. 

“ The house is indeed famously crowded,” 
resumed her intended. “Won’t she have a 
hril iant reception 1” he exclaimed, in allusion 
to Signora Vivaldi, the new dc/nseuse who was 
to make her first appearance there that even- 
ing. “ My sisters will he mad to think they 
didn't come.” 

“ And why are they not here to-night ?’■' 
asked Fiorina. “ It was remiss on m3' part not 
to inquire before.” 

“ Oh ! that’s explained in a very few' words,” 
responded Edmund. “ In t' e first place you 
must know that my lad;/ mother ahomina es 
operas and all that kind of thing ; and as she 
and 1 had a little tiff this morning, she was 


less in a humour than ever to come here to- 
night. Then Juliana was unwell — and so 
Constance stayed at home to keep them both 
company.” 

“ I am sorry to hear that you had any words 
with Lady Saxondale,” remarked Fiorina, in a 
serious and even reproachful tone. 

“ Why, it was all her fault,” answered the 
young nobleman. “ She will persist in treating 
me like a child : and I don’t chose to stand it. 
So whenever she gives herself airs, I always 
let her know I am not tied to her apron-strings. 
In fact, I told her pretty plainly this morn- 
ing that she must not take upon herself to 
lecture me an}' more, as I am resolved not to 
put up with it. But what made her particularly 
savage, was because I. had occasion to remind 
her that the rank and the wealth v/ere all on 
the male side of the family, and that she her- 
self was originall}' nothing more than a poor 
country person’s daughter.” 

“ Yon do not mean me to believe that you 
real’y spoke thus to your mother?” said Fiorina, - 
looking up at her intended with mingled sur- 
prise and sorrow ; for perhaps the poor girl 
thought that he who would treat a parent in 
such a manner, was not likely to be over 
particular how, coarsely and cruelly he be- 
haved towards a wife. 

“Indeed hut I did though,” replied Edmund, 
with a malignant chuckle, as if it were some- 
thing to congratulate himself upon ; “and 
because old Mabel interfered I threatened lc 
bundle her neck and crop out of the house. But, 
ah ! whom do I see down there in the pit?” — 
and as he thus spoke he thrust his quizzing- 
glass into the socket of his eye, screwing up 
liis face so as to retain it there without the 
neces3it}' of holding it with his hand. 

Fiorina mechanically glanced in the direction 
towards which Edmund’s looks were bent ; 
andassheat once recognised the individual 
who had attracted his notice" 1 , the colour deepen- 
ed to a richer hue upon her cheeks. At the 
same instant she dropped her fan, which she 
hastily > stooped to pick up ; and a very close 
observer— had there been ore near — might 
have fancied that it was in the confusion of 
suddenly excited feelings she thus dropped the 
fan, or else did it purposely as a pretext for 
hiding her emotions. 

“Well, I never knew' that the stead} 7 and 
hard-working'Mr. William D ’veril was a fre- 
quenter of operas,” continued Lord Saxondale. 
“ Upon my word, teaching drawing and music 
must he very profitable things now-a-days, 
when they enable their professors to appear in 
handsome costume at Her Majesty’s Theatre. 
By the by, Beveril has given you drawing- 
lessons — has he not ?’’ 

“ He has,” answered Fiorina, who, having 
taken her bouquet from the parapet of the box, 
was now bending over it apparently in deep 
contemplation of the flowers that composed j 
the nosegay: but suddenly raising -her head, 1 
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she observed, “ Since that new style of paint- 
ing on ivory with fast colours was introduced 
[from Italy a year or two ago, a great many 
young ladies have gone to school again so far 
as that beautiful art is concerned ; and I have 
been among the number. That is to say, I 
have taken a few lessons from Mr. Deveril ; 
and I believe your sisters are doing the same 
at the present time 

“ That’s how I came to know the fellow,” re- 
marked Saxondale contemptuously. “But, 
by Jove 1 only look at bis impudence ! lie 
has actualty bowed to us.’’ 

The young aristocratic coxcomb turned 
round disdainfully, not choosing to notice the 
respectful salutation of a drawing-master ; but 
Mr. Deveril was more than recompensed for 
the iusolcnt youth's conduct, by the graceful 
acknowledgment of his bow which he received 
from Lady Fiorina Staunton. 

“ You don't mean to say that you noticed 
him ?"’ exclaimed Saxondale. 

“ Why would you have me guilty of a most 
wanton and unnecessary piece of rudeness ?” 
she asked, but again bending her head over 
the bouquet of flowers, and indeed unconsciously 
pulling one of them to pieces. 

“ Well, I think that .you are a great deal 
too condescending,” remarked her suitor. 

Fiorina made no reply ; and Lord Saxon- 
dale, almost immediately forgetting the inci- 
dent, began talking on some other subject. 

The Mr. William Deveril, whose name has 
just been- introduced into our pages, was 
quite a young man— very handsome— with a 
complexion that was either naturally dark, or 
else rendered so, by a long residence in a 
southern clime : for he had been much in Italy, 
whence he had brought with him to England j 
that art which lie now appeared to be teach- 
ing with very considerable success, and which 
indeed bad become quite the rage amongst 
ladies in high life, especially as Queen Victoria 
herself was known to have expressed her 
approval of it and to have purchased some 
specimens of Mr. . Deveril. We may add, in 
regard to his personal appearance, that he was 
tall and symmetrically formed, and looked far 
more like a nobleman— or what a nobleman 
ought to be— than the insolent lording 
who had just now treated him with such in- 
sulting disdain. 

Lord Harold- Staunton was chatting glibly 
away with his sister's tln*ee young friends, 
and Lord Saxondale was passing his remarks 
upon the most prominent occupants, male or 
female, of the first tier-boxes, with his quizzing 
glass in his eye, — when the box-keeper entered, 
and p resenting a card to Harold, said, " My 
lord, the gentleman who gave me this requests 
permission to pay his respects to your lordship 
and to Lady Fiorina Staunton/ He desired 
me to sdd that he is the bearer of letters from 
the Marquis of Eagledean in Italy." 

“ Mr. Gunthorpe,” observed Harold, reading 


the name upon the card. “ We don’t want to . 
be bothered with visitors now ’’ 

"• Oh ’• but if this Mr. Gunthorpe be the 
bearer of letters from our uncle,” Fiorina at 
once remarked, “ it is onr duty to see him : and 
moreover it should be a measure on our part to 
show him any attention. ’ 

“ Well, just as you like,” returned Harold : 
and he then bade the box-keeper introduce 
ihe gentleman. 

“ Gunthorpe ? not a very aristocratic name !” 
said Lord Saxondale, the moment the box- 
keeper had retired. “ I don’t wonder, Flo, at 
your brother not wanting to see him to-night. 
I'll be bound to say he’s some queer-looking 
old fellow— for an eccentric person, as your 
uncle the Marquis is imported to be, must 
need have eccentric acquaintances. I can 
picture to myself an elderly gentleman — 
either bald or else with an antiquated wig — 
l^rown most likely ” 

At this mome r t the door of the box was 
again opened ; and Mr. Gunthorpe was intro- 
duced. Now he it well understood that the 
veriest fool in the universe, when indulging 
in random prophecies and conjectures, must 
once in a way find his speculation borne out 
by facts : and so it was in the present instance. 
For of all comical figures, it would be 
difficult to conceive one more calculated to 
excite the ridicule of brainless or thoughtless 
young men than Mr. Gunthorpe. His age 
seemed to border upon sixty : lie was short, 
stout, and wore one of the most remarkable 
brown scratch wigs that ever were seen. He 
had a red face, and a large double chin over- 
hanging his white cravat. His apparel was 
equally old-fashioned so far as the cut of the 
garments was concerned, though he appeared 
in a. full evening suit of black, with white 
waistcoat : but the square tails of the coat, 
having pockets with overhanging flaps — the 
waistcoat reaching far down upon his stomach 
— the knee-breeches anrl the black silk stock- 
ings, all rendered the costume singular enough. 
There was an admixture of sharpness and good 
nature in his countenance : but a physiognomist 
would have noticed that the former expression 
could rise into stern ess, while the latter could 
expand into the widest benevolence. On mak- 
ing bis appearance he bowed with an off-hand 
sort of politeness, and threw a vapid hut search- 
ing glance over the assembled group— his eyes 
however dwelling longer on Harold and Fior- 
ina than on the rest. Lord Saxondale turned 
round to conceal his laughter — muttering al- 
most audibly as he did so, “What a figure of 
fun for the 'Opera 1” 

Lord Harold merely bowed with a well-bred 
courtesy ; but Lady Fiorina, rising from her 
chair, advanced a step or .two, and said with a 
most affable sweetness, “ Will you not sit down, 
Air. Gunthorpe ? ’ 

“No, I thank your ladyship, - ’ he answered: 

“ I am off again in a moment-. The fact is I' 
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have been in Italy some, time, anti having had 
the honour of the Marquis of Eagledean’s ac- 
quaintance — I may say friendship— he gave 
me letters of introduction to his relatives in 
England ; and where I ^as just now seated in 
the pit, I observed somebody near me pointing 
out to another which was Lord Harold Staun- 
ton’s box. So happening to have the letters 
about me, I thought I would step round and 
present them." 

“ Any friend of our uncle,’’ said Fiorina, “ is 
most welcome.’’ 

“To be sure, most welcome,” echoed Lord 
Harold, but not seeming as if he thought so: 
indeed, from the very instant that he beheld 
Mr. Gunthorpe, he had conceived a prejudice 
against him. 

“ Here arc the letters,” said the old gentle- 
man, producing a couple, and presenting one 
to Lord Harold a°d one to Lady Fiorina. 
“And here is one,’’ he added, drawing forth a 
third from his immense pocket-book, which 
was literally plethoric with papers, “ that I 
suppose I had better entrust to your ladyship, 
asitis for your aunt, Lady Macdonald.” 

“ I will take care and give it to my aunt the 
moment I return home, ’ said Fiorina, in the 
same courteous and affable manner as before. 

“ Where arc you staying, Mr. Gunthorpe," 
asked Harold : “ for I will do myself the plea- 
sure of calling upon you.” 

“ I have put up at the Bell and Crown , Hol- 
born,” replied Mr. Gunthorpe. 

Lord Harold Staunton became suddenly 
a hast— and Lord Saxondale laughed outright. 
Nothing could be more terrib’e to the ex- 
quisite aristocratic refinement of Lord Harold 
than being compelled to know a man who “ put 
up,” as he called it, at such a vulgar out-of thc- 
way place as the Hill and Crown, Holborn ! 
Lord Harold felt positively little : it scemerl to 
him as if the whole 1 ouse had heard that omin- 
ous announcement of the Bell and Crown ; Hol- 
born ; and the mischievous pleasure which 
young Saxondale evidently derived from the 
circumstance, only increased Lord Harold’s 
vexation and confusion. 

“ Where did you say, my dear sir ?'* asked 
Saxondale with an impudent leer; “for I 
don’t think her ladyship,” alluding to Fiorina, 
“understood you.” 

“ Indeed, but I did, perfectly well,” said the 
amiable young lady, endeavouring to make up 
by an increased affability for the rudenesss with 
which the old gentleman was being treated : 
“and I shall not forget the address, so as not 
only to remind my brother that he is to call 
upon you, Mr. Gunthorpe, but also that my 
aunt Lady Macdonald may write and ask you 
to come and dine with us.” 

“ But where is Holboru asked Lord Saxon- 
dale. “At the West End here, we know no- 
thin" of those regions.” 

“ I thank your ladyship for your kindness, ’ 
said Mr. Gunthorpe, not taking the slightest 


notice of the impertinent young aristocrat, nor 
yet appearing the least abashed by the super- 
cilious treatment he received. “ I shall be de- 
lighted to form the acquaintance cf Lady Mac- 
donald — then turning towards Harold, he 
said, “ When your lordship honours me with 
a call, perhaps it will be before twelve, as I 
have a great deal of business in the City, and 
shall be engaged there every day from noon till 
five.” 

“ Before twelve ?” echoed Lord Harold Staun- 
ton, again rendered quite aghast.- “ Mr. Gun- 
thorpe, you must pardon me— but I — I — am 
not up, usually speaking, at that hour.” 

“Oh ! well then, I must endeavour to make 
an arrangement more suited to your conveni- 
ence,” said the old gentleman. “ But I will let 
you know." 

lie then bowed once more, and has 1 ened away 
from the box. 

“Well, wasn’t I right? ’ exclaimed Saxon- 
dale. “Hid you ever see secli a figure of fun 
in all your life ?” 

_ “ Your lordship should remember,” said Fio- 
rina, in_a tone of firm rebuke, “ that Mr. Gun- 
thorpe is a friend of my uncle’s. Besides, he is an 
old gentleman, and should be treated with res- 
pect. Look !’’ she added, handing Edmund the 
letter which was addressed to herself and over 
which she had just glancc-d her eyes. “ You 
see what my uncle says." 

Lord Saxondale took the letter, the laconic 
contents of which were as follows : — 

“Naples, May 23rd. 1844. 

“ My dear niece, 

“The bearer of this is my intimate friend 
Mr. Gunthorpe who for many years has been 
the most considerable English banker in 
Naples. He has now retired from business, 
and is returning to England. I know that you 
will show him every becoming attention. 

“ Your affectionate uncle, 

“ Eagledkax.” 

“ The letter addressed to me is as near as 
possible to the same effect,” observed Lord 
Harold, reading over Saxondale’s shoulder the 
one just quoted. “ But really, to think that I 
can show any studied attentions to this Mr. 
Gunthorpe " 

His words were interrupted by a sudden 
burst of applause which shok the entire house ; 
and all eyes were in a moment directed to the 
stage on which the debutante had just made her 
appearance. She - was a heavenly creature, of 
sylphidform, airy lightness, and equisite grace; 
and her beauty was of the most ravishing 
description. But it ib not our intention to 
prolong this chapter by a description of 
Signora Vivaldi ; inasmuch as we shall shortly 
have to introduce her more particularly to our 
readers, and shall then do ample justice to her 
rare attractions. For the present it will be 
sufficient to observe that her debut was emi- 
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nenlly successful, and that her tlaucing was 
the most finished illustration of “ the poetry of 
motion" ever exhibited upon the stage. 

When the performance was over, the 
brilliant assembly began to melt away : ard 
during half-an-honr the 'Haymarkct and Pall 
Mall resounded with the cries of men sum- 
moning the different carriages. Hundreds of 
the proudest names of the British Aristocracy 
were thus vociferated forth in rapid succession ; 
while the roll of wheels, the trampling of 
horses, the crashing of steps let up and down, 
and Hie banging of carriage -doors likewise 
mingled their sounds in one tremendous din. 
But at lerglli the throng of equipages, with 
their prancing steeds and glaring* lights, 
dispersed in all directions : and amongst the 
last that thus rolled away, was that which 
bore Lord Harold Staunton's party from the 
doors of the Ope) a. 


CHAPTER VI. 
nn: now.i: .. 

Ox the, following Monday, at about noon, 
Ti id Harold .Staunton’s valet knocked gently 
at the door of his master's bed-room : and in 
meek reply to the demand, “ Who the deuce 
is that. ?’ ventured to intimate that it w^k ten 
jinnies past twelve o’clock. Thereupon Lord 
j-j-j^Mbade bis domestic enter 1 ; ami sitting 
up in “bed, ? 

“ ! Bon my soul, it doesn't ‘seem . as 'ito nTui 
slept an hour ! Are von sure it is no late, 
Alfred?’ 

“Quite sure, my lord," was the answer 
given by the valet, who was a man of about 
thirty, — bustling, active and yet doim? his 
business in that easy and quiet w.-.y which 
showed his experience in the position r hicli 
he filled. 

“ Any letters, Alfred asked Loid lfar.<ld. 

The valet produced several ; and the young 
nobleman, still sitting up in bed, heLan to 
ope-i them one after another with the arist- 
nciatic laugii' r which was partly affected and 
pnrtlv .lining from the intiuemeof late hours. 

“ These letters,'’ lie •ibserve.il, musing audib- 
ly, “ may be divided into two distinct classes 
, — tin 1 invitations and the dunning ones ; and 
1 am not sure i ul, that the last predominate. 
It seems. Alfred, that sonic of my tradesmen 
are gelt in ? rather pressing and impertinent.’ 

“They certainly do not know how to be - 1 
have themselves, my loi'd,” returned the valet, 
as lie arranged his noble master’s shaving 
apparatus, hair-brushes, oils, pomatums, scents, ! 
and other requisites upon the toilet-table. 

“Don't you think, Alfred, that my old 
uncle the Marquis ought, to be ashamed of 
himself V said Lord Harold, throwing him- 
self lazily back a;ain upon the pillow. 


“ Was there ever such a thing heard of 
before, as a nobleman with some thirty 
thousand a-year allowing his nephew, who 
is also his heir, a wretched, pa’ (ay, miser- 
able eight hundred ? If it weren’t for my 
worth}- old aunt Lady Macdonald, who draws 
her purse strings as freely as she can, 1 don’t 
know how the devil I should manage. But 
after all, to have an income of about tv.-elve 
hundred a-year altogether, and yet spend five 
thousand, is a state of affairs which must 
necessarily have its troubles." 

“ To be sure, my lord,” observed the valet : 
“ and these creditors are getting very trouble- 
some Of course I say all I possibly can to 
them, representing that your lordship is in 
daily expectation of considerable funds from 
the Marquis of lvigledean, and that the, 
moment the money arrives they v ill all be 
paid." 

“And yet you see, Alfred, that they arc 
very far from being satisfied,” rejoined Lord 
1 Tarold. 

“ They are most unreasonable, my lord." 

“ They are indeed : or else t hey would not 
be pestering me with these abominable dun- 
ning letter;-. 1 wish to heaven I was in the 
House of Peer? 1 I would bring in a bill to 
make it felon}* for a tradesman to write a 
dunning letter to a nobleman. But when 
my old uncle dies, and when T o’» succeed to the 
peerage, the very first thing I will propose is 
something of that sort. ’ 

“ Your lordship will be pursuing a very wise 
course,” said flic valet. “ The impudence of 
nad'^VtV.-ia-So^^d.ftya astonishing." 

“ I. wish 1 could throw? these vugaAi fouls ol . 
creditors overboard, as young Lord Cecil Staf- 
ford lias done,” observed Harold. “He went- 
through the Insolvent's Court the other day 
with Hying colours, to the tune of sixty thou- 
sand ; and though he was opposed by twenty 
creditors in person and nine barristers retained 
specially, the Commissioner took bis part and 
discharged him at once." 

“The Commissioner behaved admirably, my 
lord.*' said the valet. 

“ Yes— most admirably : and the very next 
day Lord Cecil, to .show his gratitude, went in 
a foitr-iii-hand to thank him personally for his 
politeness. The Commissioner was no doubt 
glad to ace him in '.inch good form within lour- 
and-tweuty bourn of leaving the Queen’s 
Bench." 

“It must have been a very gratifying sight, 
my lord, to Lhe Commissioner, ’’ remarked the 
valet. 

“ Very indeed — and with these words the 
young nobleman emerged from his couch. 

Having performed his toilet so far as the 
process of shaving, ablutions, and hair-anoint- 
ing went, he pub on his morning ( Teshabittee , 
cousisfcing of nn immense pair of trousers of a 
kind of shawl pattern, red morocco slippers, 
J and a dressing gown of the costliest figured 



silk, with a gold cord confining ifc at the waist ; 
and thus airily apparelled, like a Turkish 
I Pas’ia, he passed into his sitting-room where 
breakfast was spread upon a table. And a 
most inviting repast it was — consisting of 
everything to tempt the appetite in the shape 
of coffee and chocolate, ham and tongue, cold 
chickens, raised French pies, new-laid eggs, hot 
rolls, and the freshest water-cresses gathered, 
by some poor "girl who had risen for the pur- 
pose at that hour when Lord Harold him3slf 
was just seeking his couch. Having in his o .vn 
words, “just picked a little bit,” the young 
noblemxn took up the newspaper and read the 
account of Signora Vivaldi's splendid triumph 
on the Saturday night previous : and scarcely 
had he finished the perusal when Lord Saxon- 
dale was announced. 

Be it understood that although the preceding 
day was the Sabbath, yet the two young aristo- 
crats having dined together, had adjourned to 
some place of dissipated resort, where they 
supped and drank deeply of champagne, so 
that it was not till daylight that they sought 
repose. Lord Harold, being three or four years 
older t'-^an his companion and much of stronger 
constitution, could better sustain the effects of 
a debauch ; and indeed, after a few hours' sleep 
he scarcely felt them, much less bore their 
marks upon his countenance : whereas young 
Saxondale, being still little better than a mere 
boy and by no means of vigorous health, 
was invariably punished by his sensations in 
the morning for the previous night's follies. 
Accordingly, as he now made his appearance, 
the bluish circles about his eyes, the redness cf 
the eyes themselves, his parched lips, and pale 
cheeks, sufficiently indicated all that he felt. 

‘ I am regular out of sorts this mornin',’’ 
he said flinging himself upon a chair. “ A 
thundering headache, such a tightness across 
the forehead, and a horrible sickness of the 
stomach ! Look how my handshakes too.”- 

“ Take a bottle of soda-water, with some 
brandy,” suggested Lord Harold. 

The invitation was accepted — the bell was 
rung— the soda-water and brandy brought up 
and disposed of —and now the hectic flush pro- 
duced by fresh stimulation appeared upon 
Sixondale's cheeks. 

“The papers speak splendidly of the Sig- 
nora's success on Saturday night,” said Lord 
Harold. “What a magnificent creature she 
is 1” 

“ I would give the world to know her,” re- 
turned Lord Saxondale. “And to tell you 
the truth, I should have laid in bed all day to 
nurse myself, if it hadn’t been that I wanted to 
speak to you upon this subject.” 

“ Well, go on," said Harold, “ Tell me what 
you want.” 

“ Oh 1 deuce take it,” said Saxondale pettish- 
ly, “you know very well what I want! — to 
set introduced somehow or another to Signora 
Vivaldi ; and as you can always manage this 


sort of thing, I want you to do it in the pre- 
sent instance.” 1 

“And what would Fiorina say,’’ asked 
Harold, “ if she knew that her brother was 
helping her intended husband to an acquain- 
tance with a beautiful dancer ?” 

“ In the first place, Fiorina need know no- 
thing at all about it,” replied Edmund : “and 
in the second place, it’s no reason because I am 
engaged to be married to your sister when I 
am twenty-one, that I am to remain an ancho- 
rite iu the meantime.” 

“I was only joking, Sixondale,” exclaimed 
Harold. “ But seriously speaking we must 
really get acquainted with this delightful crea- 
ture. The newspaper of this morning says 
that though she has been nearly all her life in 
Italy, she is not an Italian by birth : and it 
ventures to hint that she is of English paren- 
ts. ;e. It's quite true that she has little of 
the Italian about her, except the graces of the 
daughters of the sunny south : for as to her 
beauty, there is nothing Italian in that bril- 
lia cy of complexion which puts even the fair- 
est skinsof our English tirls to shame.” 

“ Oh 1 but there are fair Italian women as 
well as dark ones,” observed Saxondale. “ I 
have read so in a book. But whether Italian 
or English, this Signora Vivaldi is the most 
enchanting creature I ever saw in my life— 
Lady Fiorina of course excepted. And now, 
is it possible to get introduced to her ?" 

“ You heard what we were told behind the 
scenes at the Opera last night,” said Lord 
Harold ; “ that the Signora is the most discreet 
and virtuous of young ladies— that she is 
attended by an old duenna who looks as sour as 
vinegar, and screws up her face most awfully 
if even an e.ye be too intently fixed upon 
her fair charge — and that when at rehearsal 
the Signora keeps herself as aloof as circum- 
stances can possibly admit, from both the 
male and female performers in the ballet. 
Why, it seems to be even a secret known only 
to the lessee and the baflet-master where she 
lives ; and neither of them is at all likely to 
gi e the information." 

“ Oh ! but her residence is easily found out,” 
exclaimed Edmund. “ When leaving the 
Opera, she must of a necessity ride home in a 
carriage, hackney-coach, or some kind of 
vehicle ; and it will be easy enough to get a 
person to follow it.” 

“Granted !” said Lord Harold. “ But when 
you have found out her place of abode, what 
course would you adopt ? I do not think that 
from all *e heard last night she would give us 
a very gracious reception if we went boldly to 
call upon her. Vet there are ways and means : 
and these must be thought of. In the first 
place I will instruct Alfred to endeavour to 
follow her from the theatre the next time she 
makes her appearance. Alfred is a cunnin?, 
astute fellow, with all his sedateness of look 
and mealy-mont-kiness of words; and he will 
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be sure to discover the fair oue’s abode. This 
once done we can deliberate how to proceed.” 

“ I was thinking,” remai'ked Saxondale, 

“ whether if you vrere to draw me up some ap- 
propriate little billet, I might not send it to 
her. By addressing it to v the Opera it vould 
.be sure to reach her ’’ 

“And be treated with contempt,” .added 
Staunton. “ Yes— but who ever believed in 
the virtue of an actress or a dancing girl ? ’ ex- 
claimed Saxondale, contemptuously. 

“ All ru les, have ..an . exception ; and in this 
case our phrenix of beauty and mystery seems 
to constitute that exception.' However I will 
do the best I can for you in the matter ; and 
as a preliminary, will set Alfred to discover 
her residence. We will then take measures 
accordingly. But now, my dear fellow, I want 
you to do me a little favour in your turn.” 

“ Anything but in the money way,” replied 
Saxondale : “ for I am as heard up to-day as 
you can possibly be. dust before I came out 
I told my mother that I had nothing left at 
the banker’s, and desired her to ask my guard- 
ians for some cash : but she positively- refused. 
So I gave her my mind, and came off* in nigh 
dudgeon. Now, as for applying direct to my 
guardians, it’s out of the question ; I should 
only get a good blowing up ; and I can t talk 
to them in the same free and easy style as I ! 
do to my mother. They won’t stand it.” 

“Lord Petersfield and Mr. Marlow— are 
they not?’’ inquired Harold. 

“Yes: those are my blessed guardians,” re- 
joined Saxondale : “and what with the surly 
old peer and the business-like lawyer, I have 
to deal with two confounded impracticable 
fellows] The last time I applied to them they 
told mh I had a splendid allowance fora young 
nobleman under age, and must, make it do : 
but one’s'guardians always seem to think that 
an income which *»ill barely supply shoe- 
leather is uncommon liberal.” 

“ This is very awkward,” said Lord Ilai’old, 
both looking and feeling vexed : “ for I am in 
rather a mess at present — several creditors 
bothering me— and must get two or three 
thousand or so by some means or another. I 
shouldn’t have thought of asking you, my dear 
Edmund, considering that f am already your 
debtor to the amount of a cool five thousand 

“ Oh, that be hanged !" ejaculated Saxondale. 
“ You know if I had the money you should not 
be in want of it for another minute. But sure- 
ly there must be some way of raising the 
wind ?” 

“ Of course,” answered Lord Harold. “ There 
are money-brokers, and bill-brokers, and dis- 
counters, and usurers enough in the City : but 
the deuce Of it is that I am afraid my introduc- 
tion wouldn’t exactly do— I am in rather deep 
with them myself,” 

“An idea strikes me !” ejaculated the youth- 
ful heir of Saxondale, his ignoble countenance 


suddenly brightening up. “That old fellow 
Gunthorpe ” 

.“Ah, to be sure!” cried Lord Harold, catch- 
ing at the hint : “ he might be made useful. 
Let me see— my uncle’s letter says that Mr. 
Gunthorpe was for many years the most emi- 
nent banker in Italy, and now he is retired 
from business. Depend upon it he’s as rich as 
Crresus ; and if we can only get on the blind 

side of him But that’s difficult though, a 

banker and a sharp old fellow into the bar- 
gain ! However, there is nothing like trying. 
So here goes.” 

With these words, Lord Harold jumped up, 
fetched his writing-desk from a side-table, sat 
down, and penned the following lines upon the 
best cream-laid paper : — 

“.Termyn Street, 
“Monday, Noon. 

“My dear Mr. Gunthorpe, 

“ I had not an opportunity on Saturday 
evening of saying all the civil things I ou£lit 
and meant ; but perhaps you will do me the 
honour of dining with me to-morrow at half- 
past six ? We shall he quite alone, with the 
exception of my leiy particular friend Lord 
Saxondale. 

j “I remain, my dear Mr. (lunthorpe, 

“ Your s very faithfully, 

“ TT.\noi.n Stai'.vtox.’’ 

“ Now what do you think of that?’’ asked 
his lordship, as he handed the letter to young 
Saxondale for his perusal. 

“ Nothing can be better," was the response. 
“ You must give the old hoy a capital dinner 
and plenty of wine ; for he looks as if he loved 
good cheer and could take his glass : and then, 
when we have once got him nicely warmed 
over the bottle, we will see whether we can’t 
manage to draw him of a few thousands. 

“ On our joint security” added Staunton. “ It 
will be capital ! I really do begin to think we 
are pretty certain to succeed. These trading 
money-making people are always ready to wor- 
ship a lord ; and it’s clear that old Gunthorpe 
wants to set into good society by bringing those 
letters of introduction. But how on earth lie 
could have taken up his abode at such an out- 
rageous place as the Bell and Crown is difficult 
to conceive. However, we will not trouble our- 
selves on that score, but will despatch the 
letter at once." 

This was accordingly done ; and Lord Harold 
then returned to his bed-chamber to dress 
himself, while young Saxondale yawned over 
the newspaper. When the toilet of the former 
was accomplished, they strolled out and re- 
paired to the billiard-rooms, where they played 
for about an hour. But at length Saxondale, 
flinsiug down the cue, declared his hand shook 
so he could not make another stroke ; and 
though he took two or three glasses of neat 
brandy to steady it, the alcohol produced not 
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the desired effect-., and so the game -was 
abandoned. They then proceeded to the stables 
belonging to Saxondale Mansion, and mounting 
a couple of horses, went for a ride in the Park, 
attended by a groom. Having ridden twice 
round, they dismounted, left their horses with 
the groom, and entered the enclosure to have a 
chat with the pretty nursemaids who were at- 
tending upon the children playing about ; and 
in this way another hour was spent. They 
then returned to their horses and rode down 
to Tattersall’s where they looked in, “just to 
see what was going on and afterwards pro- 
ceeded to a Club in St. James’s Street, where 
they posted themselves at the bow window to 
ogle the women who passed by. This brought 
on six o’clock ; and then they deliberated' for 
half-an-hour where they should dine. Staunton 
suggested a Bond Street hotel ; but Saxondale 
declared with a more affected crack in his voice 
than ever, that the turtle was not good there, 
and accordingly proposed another place ; to 
which Staunton had a similar o’ jection in re- 
spect to the venison of this establishment. They 
had almost -decided upon a third when they 
recollected that the ice-punch was by no means 
of good quality the last time they were there : 
and the name of a fourth hotel was likewise 
black-balled on the score that there was never 
enough of cayenne in the soup. A fifth hotel 
was discussed for ten minutes, but also eschew- 
ed, not through any fault in the culinary de- 
partment, but because the proprietor had at- 
tended to oppose Lord Cecil Stafford when he 
went through the Court ; and a sixth was dis- 
carded because the head-waiter had such very 
bad teeth. Ultimately these two aristocratic 
coxcombs decided upon their dining-place ; and 
thither did they repair. 

The important process of dinner engaged 
them up till nearly ten o'clock : and then they 
issued forth to smoke their cigars in the 
Quadrant, and look at the women parading 
there. Lord Harold was perfectly sober ; but 
his friend admitted to him, with the mysterious 
confidence of inebriation, that he was already 
“ more than half-seas over.” Having taken a 
few strolls up and down the Quadrant,— the 
arcade of which was not then cleared away,— 
they agreed upon adjourning to some place of 
amusement; and after due deliberation, decided 
upon the gaming table. They, accordingly 
turned out of the Quadrant into one of the 
diverging streets, and stopped at a door over 
which a brilliant gas-lamp was burning.. Here 
they knocked and rung, and the door v as in- 
stantaneously opened by a porter who was al- 
ways on the alert within. They entered— and 
the door was immediately closed again. 
Nodding familiarly to the porter, who evidently 
knew them well, they proceeded along the pas- 
sage to a second door, which even the most j 
superficial observer might perceive to be of 
extraordinary strength and solidity : indeed, 
it was plated all over with iron. A small wicket, 


about a foot square wa? opened in this ,door, 
and a man's countenance peered through for a 
moment ; but recognising the two noblemen, 
this second porter, to whom that countenance 
belonged, closed the wicket and proceeded to 
open the door itself. Heavy bolts were heard 
to draw back and chains to fall, thus evincing 
no ordinary pi’ecautions on the part of the 
proprietors of the gambling-house to barricade 
themselves against the incursions of the police. 

Hissing on, and again nodding familiarly to 
the official, Harold and Edmund ascended a 
carpeted staircase, and reached a. handsomely 
furbished room, of spacious dimensions, with 
the gaming-table in the middle and a well- 
spread sideboard at the extremity. This side- 
board was covered with refreshments, including 
the choicest descriptions of French wines. 
The table in the centre, unlike fcha old-fashion- 
ed wyc-ct-noir tab’es, was square— or rather 
oblong covered with green baize, and having 
billiard- pockets at the four corners and on 
each side. It was also contrived in such a 
manner that all around there \vere moveable 
borders, or ledges, which might be raised so as 
to form the cushions of a regular billiard-table ; 
but as tiiese borders were now let down flat, 
by means of their hinges, the table present- 
ed an unbroken surface. 

The croupiers, or managers of the gaming- 
table, were seated in their proper prices, with 
their rakes in their hands, and green shades 
over their eyes to screen them from the exceed- 
ing vividness of the light thrown by the gas- 
lamps suspended above the board. The bank, 
or stock of money, was contained in a large 
cash-box placed on the table before the senior 
croupier. .But. on the right hand of this indi- 
vidual was a very extraordinary-looking piece 
of mechanism, standing upon a pedestal. 
This instrument had the appearance of a coffee- 
grinder, with the bowl to receive whatever was 
to be ground, and the handle to xvork the 
grinding machinery : but instead of having 
any visible opening for the ground material to 
run out of, that part of the mill where this 
opening ought to be was fixed in the pedestal. 

To complete the description of the several 
features which the interior of this room 
presented to the view, we must add that there 
were three or four bells hanging against the 
wall, having wires of communication with the 
various parts of the house, even up to the very 
roof, in order that those who were on the 
watch above, below, and outside in the back 
part of the premises, might be enabled to give 
timely warning at the first appearance of any- 
thing like alarm. 

There were upwards of a dozen persons 
around the table, occupied in playing, when 
Lord Harold and Edmund' entered the room. 
Some of these individuals were sitting as quiet 
and composedly as if engaged in the most 
matter-of-fact proceeding : others were stand- 
I ing— and these were the feverish and excited 
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players. But of those who were seated, two 
or three were mere “ decoys ” — that is to say, 
persons actually hired by the proprietor of the 
place not only for the purpose of always keep- 
ing the game going, but likewise of encourag- 
ing the unwary and inexperienced to stake 
their money. This being what is termed “a 
fashionable hell,” only a certain class of indivi- 
duals were admitted ; namely, those who were 
known to belong to the wealthy circles : and 
thus, so far as apparel and outward appearances 
went, the company were in that sense “ respect- 
able ” enough. But if their characters came 
to be closely scrutinized and deepty probed, 
the investigation would doubtless have afford- 
ed an additional proof to the thousand and oue 
already existing, that the villany and pro- 
fligacy which broadcloth and fine linen cover, 
are far greater than the vice and depravity 
which lurk beneath fustian or down-right rags. 

Neither Lord Harold Staunton nor lord 
Saxondale had much money in their pockets at 
the time to play with : but sti'.i they had a few 
five-pound notes and soverei :ns between them ; 
and these they ventui’ed upon the chances of 
the game. They had been thus ( ceupied for 
about half-an-hour, and had lost the greater 
portion of what they had put down, when one 
of the bells suddenl}- rang furiously. 

“Top of the house I” ejaculated one of the 
croupiers, distinguishing at a glance which bell 
it was that rung, and therefore from which 
quarter the alarm proceeded. 

Confusion and dismay seized uron the two 
young noblemen and the five or six least ex- 
perienced individuals present : but the older 
hands, including the croupiers and the decoys, 
showed no bewilderment nor excitement at all ; 
and though their actions were prompt, yet what 
they did do was done witli calmness and self- 
possession. One of the croupiers took out all 
the banknotes and gold from the cash-box, 
which he placed upon a shelf, securing the 
money about his person. 

The other croupier and the decoys threw the 
top3 of the rakes (which were immediately 
broken off), together with the ivory counters, 
the dice, and the dice-boxes, into the coffee-mill, 
where half a dozen turns of the handle served 
to grind all those objects if not actually to 
powder, at all events into morsels too small to 
answer the purposes of evidence before a magis- 
trate. The borders or ledges of the table were 
put up — cues and balls were simultaneously 
produced— and by the time the police broke in, 
which they did in a very few minutes, the 
aspect of the scene was altogether changed. 
Not t’’e sligb test trace of an ordinary gaming- 
table was there — merely a billiard-table at 
which several gentlemen seemed to he playing 
a quiet comfortable game, when the door was 
flung violently open and an inspector with half 
a dozen constables madetheir appearance. 

“All! you have been .too quick for us, eh ?’’ 
ejaculated the inspector, with a glance embrae* 


ing the aspect of things, and perfectly we’l 
aware of all that had been done. “ However,” 
he added, “ we will see if we can't bring it 
home to you. Keep the door, lads 

“ What do you mean by coming into a res- 
pectable house like this V demanded the head 
croupier, assuming the indignant. 

“ Come, Mu. Jameson, none of your non- 
sense,’’ said the inspector. “ You know .very 
well that lam acquainted with you and up to 
all your dodges. Res-ectable house indeed 1 
very respectable, when it’s so barricaded down 
below that we are obliged to force our way in 
by the attics ; and even there you have got a 
man posted on the look-out. I suppose you 
will have an electric telegraph laid on next V 

“•Thank you for the hint,” said the prin- 
cipal croupier, bursting out laughing ; and he 
winked knowingly to his comrades. 

“ Now let us look at this machine," continued, 
the inspector, advancing up to the coff ee-mill. 

But the pedestal stood so firm that it semed 
to resist all his attempts to move it. lie how- j 
ever retreated a pace or two, and ap r lying 
his foot with a backward kick, broke it clean I 
oil’ on a level with the floor ; so that what 1 ad 
appeared to be a pedestal, was in reality no- 
thing more than a hollow’ tube, or pipe, which 
passed completely through the flooring and 
down which the crushed objects went. 

“Where does your coffee go when you have 
ground it ?’’ asked the inspector, ironically. 

“ All the way down into the sewers, for the 
benefit of the poor devils who search those 
places,” coolly answered the croupier. “ If you 
want a sample of the coffee, you will have to 
go down into the sewer to gel it : and then 
there’s the chance of it’s having been all wash- 
ed away." 

“ Well, I shall take this with me," said the 
inspector, lifting up the mill and the piece of 
the tube on the lop of which it was fixed ; 
“and I shall take a’l you along with me like- 
wise." 

“ What does the fellow.mean ?” cried ’Saxon- 
dale. “Take us with him ! What me, Lord " 

“Hush — nonsense !” exclaimed Harold : 
“you are Mr. Jenkins, and I am Mr. Tomkins. 
So now away to the station-house! We will 
send and get bail in half-an-hour.’’ 

“ Oh 1 if that’s all, it will be a capital lark,” 
cried Saxondale ; “and to-morrow when we 
give our names as Jenkins and Tomkins, we 
shall puzzle the magistrate a bit.” 

To be brief, the whole party were marched 
off to the station-house, which was close at 
hand ; and there the two young noblemen 
waited while thej’ sent for persons to bail 
them. Four of Lord Saxondale’s tradesmen 
were speedily found for the purpose : and soon 
after midnight the liberated aristocrates were 
strolling arm-in-arm down to Covent Garden 
to pass an lour at a “free-an i-easy” nightly 
held by an hotel-keeper in that neighbourhood. 
It was two in the morning when Edmund, most 
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particularly drunk, was helped out- of a cab at 
the door of Saxondale mansion — helped into 
the house by the hallporter — helped up to his 
chamber by a footman— and then helped' into 
bed by his own valet. 

On the following morning he awoke with a 
more awful head-ache than ever, and though he 
could scarcely drag himself from his couch, was 
nevertheless compelled to repair to the Marl- 
borough Street Police-office in discharge of his 
bail. When the case was called on, the magis- 
trate expressed au opinion that he could do no- 
thing, as no evidence was produced to show 
that the house was one for gaming, much less 
that t’re prisoners were illegally gambling at 
the time of their arrest. They were all there- 
fore discharged : and our two young noblemen 
| quitted Uie office arm-in-arm, • laughing heartily 
at the adventure. 

Lord Harold now informed his friend that he 
had received a note from Mr. Gunthorpe accept- 
ing the invitation ; whereupon Edmund declared 
that be should go home and lie do * n for two or 
three hours for the purpose of “ getting all 
right," so as to c-njoy himself in the evening. 
They accordingly separated for the present, 
Lord Harold proceeding to .Jermy n Street, and 
Lord Saxondale to Park Lane. 

But on arriving at the mansion, the latter 
was informed, when about to ascend to his bed- 
chamber, that bis mother desired to speak with 
him upon a very important subject. His first 
impulse was to send a message to her ladyship 
to the effect that be would see her in the course 
of the day : but on second thoughts he faded 
it better to adopt a more conciliatory policy, in 
case the Gunthorpe project might fail and he 
should find himself compelled to haverecouise 
to her ladyship after all for the replenishment 
of his purse. He accordingly proceeded to 
the drawing-room where she was seated. 


-CHAPTER VI L. 

DOMESTIC SCENES IS HIGH LIFE. 

Lady Saxondale was now forty years of ago, 
and v as perhaps one of the most splendidly 
handsome women belonging to the aristocracy 
of this country. Her’s was a style of beauty 
which although so precocious in the spring-time 
of its youthful developments, was that which 
preserves the best : and without having ex- 
panded into coi’pulency or stoutness, her form 
had acquired just a sufficiency cf embonpoint to 
setoff that matronly stateliness which so well 
became her. Thus her fine figure, still preserving 
the proper symmetry of proportions, was not 
luxuriant so as to destroy its grace, nor of 
contours too full to be compatible with eleg- 
ance ; while it gave her all that majesty of 
demeanour and queenly' dignity of look which 
so admirably suited the haughty cast of her 


aquiiine countenance. The pearly whiteness of ] 
Hie teeth remained in all its earliest perfection 
— the fires of youth still seemed hashing in her j 
lane dark eyes— and no streak of silver mar- 
red the raven blackness of her shining hair. 

Hbr ladyship was clad in a dark dress trim- 
med with the richest lace. The room in which j 
she was seated was spacious, lofty, and splen- 
didiy furnished. The heavy crimson draperies at 
the « indows subdued the powerfu’ lustre of the 
sultry sun ; and vases of flowers gave a fresh- 
ness to the hob and languid atmosphere of that 
summer-day’s noon. To the walls were suspen- 
ded several line pictures ; and all objects in the 
apartment were reproduced in the splendid 
mirrors that appeared on every side. 

When Edmund entered the room he found 
hi-i mother seated in an arm-chair near the 
centre la 5 le ; and the grave severity of her 
look, as well as the dra ■ n-up stateliness of her 
demeanour, at once convinced him that he was 
about to have what he termed “ a scene.” 

But, for the reasons specified at the conclu- 
sion of the previous chapter, he resolved to 
adopt a conciliatory policy, if it were practica- 
ble ; and therefore he somewhat mitigated the 
air of insolent defiance with 'which he had 
lately been wontto mean the maternal remon- 
strances or rc-proachcs. Still his temper was on 
the point of failing him when he beheld the 
deep severity of his mother’s looks— a severity 
not altogether unmingled with an expression of 
loathing and db gust, as iter scrutinizing regards 
embraced at a glance all the evidences which 
his appearance furnished of the previous night’s 
debauchery. 

“ Sit down, Edmund,” said her ladyship ; 

“ for I wish to speak to you upon some matters 
of importance.” 

“ Well, my dear lady-mother," answered the 
youth, sinking languidly down upon a sofa, 

“ 't*b us hear v>liat you have got to say T , and 
you shall find me the most attentive of listen- 
ers.'’ 

*' Be so good as to div« st yourself of this most 
unbecoming flippancy of manner,” proceeded 
Lady Saxondale, fixing her eagle eyes almost 
sternly upon the youth, “ for it amounts loan 
impertinence which I do not choose to toler- 
ate.” 

“ Now, upon my soul, this is too bad !” cried 
Saxondale, his a fleeted voice thrilling into a 
positive screech. “ I made my appearance with 
the most dutiful do ra ear our that I could com- 
mand for the occasion : so if there's to be any 
quarrel, it will be of your picking.” 

“ Quarrel, sir ! how dare you make use of 
this language to me ?” 

" Come, mother, don't put yourself into a 
passion ” 

“ Silence ! — and listen 1 to me. You have 
lately been pursuing a career of the most de- 
grading and revolting debauchery' ’’ 

“ You have told me this over and over agam, 
if that’s all you wanted me for.” j 
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“ Again I enjoin you to silence,” interrupted 
Lady Saxondale fiercely, “ for remember, you 
are not yet your own master — and during the 
year and ten months which have yet to elapse 
ere you attain your majority, your guardians 
and myself are determined to do our duty 
in the endeavour to reclaim your from these 
vicious courses which you are pursuing. Now, 
Edmund,” she continued, in a somewhat 
milder tone, “ I have besought — I have 
entreated — I have implored 1 have like- 

wise scolded, threatened, and menaced—— 
but all to no purpose. With the deepest afflic- 
tion do I behold you daily plunging more 
profoundly into the vortex of dissipation— 
constantly absent from home— remaining out 
late at ui-jhts- spending your money heaven 
only know s how— and, I fear, frequenting the 
worst society.” 

“ What do you mean ?” exclaimed Edmund, 
sharply. “ Lord Harold Staunton is my cons- 
tant companion : and he is the brother of the 
young lady whom you yourself selected as my 
future wife." 

“ Fiorina is an amiable, excellent, and well- 
principal girl,” said Lady Saxondale ; “ but I 
regret to add that her brother i-i very different. 
She herself kno's not — nor is it proper that 
she should learn, the extent of the dissipations 
into which he plunges. She thinks him rather 
too gay, wild, and extravagant: but she docs 
not suspect that he is a confirmed gambler, a 
reckless spendthrift, and an inveterate de- 
bauchee. Nor at the time when it was arrang- 
ed that you should become her suitor, was I 
myself aware of the profligacy of his character : 
or else perhaps I might have hesitated to 
initiate and sanction an engagement which 
thus threw you into such evil companionship. 
But it is now too late to n tract from that 
engagement ” 

! "Besides which it would be rather difficult 
to do so vitliout nr consent, ’’ i terjected 
the youthful lord, flippantly. “I am deuced 
fond of the girl, i rid am quite willin r to 
marry her to-morro v if you choose, instead 
of waiting for my majority." “ No, sir,” 
interrupted Lady Saxondale sternly. “ I have 
on a former occasion stated to you that 
by an addition to your father’s will — an 
addition that was made wilbiu the month 
following your birth — it was chronicled as his 
solemn wish that you should not marry until 
you had obtained your majority, but that you 
should then enter tiie wedded stale as early as 
might be convenient.’’ 

“ No doubt my father had a very high 
opinion of the wedded state," observed Ed- 
mund, piqued by his mother’s tone and manner, 

“ since lie himself twice entered it. But pray 
continue your observations : for to tell you the 
truth, I have got a thundering head-aclie and 
want to go and lie down.” 

“ Unhappy boy ! you are adopting a suicidal 
course, by these profligacies and dissipations,” 


cried -Lady Saxondale. “ But beware ! Tract- 
able and obedient as Fiorina is to the will of 
her aunt, yet if her delicacy be shocked by a 
discovery of the full extent of your vices, she 
may assert her right to have her own happiness 
considered, and thus withdraw from the en- 
gagement.” 

“ No — I do'i’t think it at all like’y,” rejoined 
the young man superciliously. “ In the first 
place I know she is desperately fond of me : 
and in the second place, it is too good a match 
for her, poor and portionless as she is, to break 
ofF.” 

“ I hope that your opinions are indeed well 
founded,” said Lady Saxondale. “ But I will 
now come to the rointand explain to you the 
purport for which I desired this interview. 
Your guardians, Lord Petersfield and Mr. 
Malton, paid me a visit yesterday ; and we 
had a long and serious conversation together. 
They positively insist that I withdraw you for 
a time from the temptations of a London life ; 
and I therefore propose that we repair to 
Saxondale Castle to pass some lime -perhaps 
the whole interval until yo^r majority. Lady 
Macdonald and Fiorina v. ill bo our visitors 
there, so that you may enjoy the company of 
your intended bride.” 

“ What ! go and bury myself in that out-of- 
the-way place !" exclaimed Edmund starting 
up from the sofa. “ No— I'll he hanged if I 
do 1” 

“ In that case," responded Lady Saxondale, 
endeavouring to maintain her dignified calm- 
ress, hut all the evidences of her ill-suppressed 
indignation betraying the^uselves in her 
flushing cheeks, her fire-darting eyes, and her 
quivering lips— “in that case,” she repeated, 
with strong accentuation, “ it is Lord Feters- 
field’s resolve to obtain for you the post of 
Attache to some distant and petty embassj r , 
sons to remove you from London." 

“And what if I refuse to go— eh ? what 
then ?’’ demanded the young lord, wi ll 
mingled insolence and malignity. 

“Then, as it is in her’ Majesty’s service,” 
replied Lady Saxondale, “ you will be ordered 
abroad, and at your peril will you refuse.’’ 

“ Well, we shall see,” was Edmund’s dogged 
answer. 

“Ah! hut this is not all ! Your guardians 
will slop your allowance,” continued Lady 
Saxondale, her lips now ashy with the pent-- p 
rage that filled her bosom. 

“ Well then, I must raise money with the 
bill-brokers in the City,’’ rejoined Edmund. 

“ Wicked and pre verse i oy !" cried Lady' 
Saxondale, now no Ion er able to repress her 
wrath ; and startin i up from her chair, she 
stamped her foot violently upon the carpet ; 

“ do you mean to defy me altogether ?’’ 

“ I told you at the beginning that if there 
was a quarrel, it wou’d he of your provoking !” 

“ Quarrel, sir 1— a mother cannot quarrel 
with her son. She orders — and he obeys.” 







“ The deuce he does ! I think rather differ* 
cntly,” exclaimed Edmund, wi'.h a taunting 
laugh. 

“ Vile and detestable disposition that you 
possess !" exclaimed the lady, whose haughty 
beauty now looked terrible in her anqer. “ If 
you only knew how much I suffered on your 
account when you were an infant — if 3 t ou only 

knew how much I have done for you But, 

no : you are incapable of appreciating it 1” 


“ Oii ! this is the old story over again,” 
interrupted Ivdmund, with so heartless a 
flippancy that his words and his manner were 
but too well calculated to plant dageera in the 
bosom of Lady Saxondale. “ Because I v as 
lost or stolen when an infant, and you dis- 
covered me again, you are always flinging it in 
my teeth.” 

“ Edmund I Edmund ! do for heaven’s sake 
treat me with more kindness, more respect !’’ 


5 
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said the unhappy lady now bursting into tears modelled with alike voluptuous symmetry of 
“ Oh I again I tell you that if you only knew proportions. Constance, the youuger, though, 
all I have suffered on your account, you would possessing the same Hebe-proportions of shape, 
not treat me thus ! Consider 1 — reflect 1 your was in all other respects of a different style of 
behaviour is most unnatural — most ungrate- beaut} 7 , having light hair, a complexion of 

ful ” - dazzling transparency, and blue eyes ; while 

“ Then why can’t you leave me alone ?” the outline of her features was more delicate 
demanded the young man, entirely unmoved and more strictly classical, with nothing of 
by the spectacle of that proud and haughty that hau2htines3 of expression which charac- 
woman thus melting into the humiliation of terized both her mother and her sister, 
tears and entreaties in his presence and “ What means this V demanded Lady Saxon- 
through his conduct. dale sternly. “ Is if not sufficient that I 

“Ah ! I see tint you are indeed heartless, should possess and uudutiful and rebellious 
thoroughly heartless ! ’ she exclaimed, suddenly son ? but am I also doomed to find that my 
drawing her handkerchief across her eyes and daughters are playing the part of spies upon 
in a moment recovering the stern stateliness of their mother’s actions ?” 

her demeanour. “ Never a?ain will I appeal to “Spies!” echoed .1 uliana, the elder, her 
you, Edmund, for kindness and respect !— delicate brunette complexion suffusing with 
never again will I seek to touch your sym- the g’o v of indignation at the charge, 
pathies ! IVevurse boy, instead of imploring “ Oh ! do not be an ary with us, dear mother,” 
or entreatiu-, I will act and command.’' " cried Constance, the younger, bursting into 
“ Well then, T s-pposa it’s a war to the tears, 
knife," he observed with flippant disdain ; “and The difference of the manner in which the 
we shall sec who will get the better of it." two young ladies received their mother's 

Thus speaking lie gave another taunting reproach, must at a glance afford the reader an 
laugh and lounged out of the room. The accurate insight into their respective dis- 
momc-nt the door closed behind Jiim, a terrible positions— showing that whereas the former 
change came over Lady Sixondale ; her entire was characterized by the proud and haughty 
appearance altered— her countenance became spirit of Lady Saxondalc, the latter was all 
positively ghastly — her lips ashy white — and gentleness, meekness, and affectionate sub- 
her whole frame convulsed with the inward mission. 

working of the fiercest passions. “Explain this conduct on your part," said 

“ Viper, that. 1 have cherished in my bosom the indignant mother : and though her two 
to sting me 1’’ she said aloud : and the words daughters were tall, yet her own stature was 
came hissing from between her parched lips, elevated above them to the majestic height 
“ I hate him— yes, I hate him 1’ of Liana the Huntress. 

Rut then she stopped short and glanced “ It is somewhat too hard,” returned Juliana, 
with a sudden stait of uneasiness towards a almost in a tone of defiance, “ to be taunted 
door at the extremity of the apartment : for with having wilfully played the part of spie, 
it struck her that a sound, rearm* ling a cry of when it was really all the result of accident;’’ 
dismay, penetrating thence, had been wafted and having thus spoken, the Hon. MissEare- 
to her ear. Instantaneously recovering all her field walked towards the window, 
self-possession she approached that door — “ C ’distance," said Lady Saxondalc, address- 

onened it abruptly — and beheld her two ing her younger daughter in a milder tone 
daughters quite near enough and in an attitude than she had previously used : "you will at least 
to show they had been listening. give your mother a satisfactory" and respectful 

That inner room was one whole the young answer.” 
ladies were not wont touilat this period of the “It is as d uliana has said," replied Constance 
day ; and therefore it had nee ci occurred to — “ the result of accident. Tired of our music 
Lady Saxo, dale throughout the preceding and di awing, we each resolved to commence a 
interview with her con, that Juliana and piece of tambour- v ork, and thought of copy- 
Constauco were by any probability so near, ins two of the pictures in this room. So we 
She fancied that they were in a more distant caire hither with our frames, which arc 
apartment, occupied with their music, drawing, there,’'— and with her white hand she pointed 
or embroidery ; and co r sequently their presence in the direction to which her sweet blue eyes 
in that room, as well as the indications above also glanced. “But scarcely had we entered — 
mentioned, naturally struck her with the not five minutes ago — when we were startled 
suspicion that they had penetrated thither on by bearing high words in the next room ; and 
purpose to listen to what was taking p'ace recognizing Edmund’s voice, we instinctively 
between Edmund and herself. We may add approached the door to listen. The action was 
that J uliana, the eldest, was a perfect likeness so quick on our part, that I did not pause for a 
of her mother — with the same haughty aquiline moment to reflect that it might be wrong ; and 
profile, hair of the same raven glossiness, eyes I am sure it was the same with Juliana.’’ 
of the same dark splendour, a complexion of “ And what did you hear demanded Lady i 
I the same clear delicate skin, and a figure Saxondalc. “Come, speak, Mies! — tell mej 
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what you heard ?" she added more sternly, 
seeiusr that her daughter hesitated and looked 
frightened. v 

“ Oh, - my dear mother !” exclaimed Cons- 
tance, bursting into tears : “ I heard you be- 
seech and implore Edmund to treat you with 

kindness and respect and it cut me to the 

quick to think that you should have thus to 
speak to ray brother ?” 

“ Ah ! then you were ear-witnesses, young 
ladies, of your mother '3 deep humiliation— her 
ntter degradation ? ’—and as Lady Sixondalc- 
spoke with accents of bitterness and implaca- 
bility, her countenance grew pale with the 
fierce feelings that raged within her bosom, 
and her fine majestic form trembled from head 
to foot. 

“ Dear mother, is it something so terrible- 
something so unpardonable, that we have 
done ?' 1 — and Constance turned aside to weep 
more bitterly than before. 

‘ Juliana 1” exclaimed Lady Sixondale : 
“ come hither — approach me, I say I Where- 
fore do you thus stand aside and lounge 
listlessly ia that window-reces3, as if you were 
indifferent to what is passing ?” 

“Because I think that your ladyship,” 
answered the Hon. Mis3 Farefield, “ is treating 
U3 with unnecessary harshness for a very 
venial offence— if an offence it be at a 1 but 
as she spoke she advanced towards her mother, 
of whom she still stood in just sufficient awe 
not to dare defy her altogether. 

“ There can fall upon a mother’s head no 
curse more withering than that of having 
disobedient children,” said Lady Saxondale 
in a strange deep voice. “You, Constance," 
she continued, placing her hand caressingly 
upon the shoulder of her fair-haired younger 
daughter, “are penitent for this transgres- 
sion on your part ; and 3’ou at least treat 
me with respect. But you, Juliana," she 
added, turning towards the dark-haired elder 
, girl, “ are inclined to display that same 
rebellious spirit which your brother has 
dared assume. However, understand me well 1 
I am not only the mistress of this house, but 
in likewise your parent, and you are dependent 
upon me. Therefore, once for a'l, take heed 
how you manifest any undutiful conduct to- 
wards me." 

“One would think that I had committed 
some grievous crime by the language which 
your ladyship uses and as Juliana thus 
spoke, the rich red blood mantled upon her 
cheeks and her eyes flashed fire. 

“Insolent girl, beware how you provoke 
me 1" cried Lady Saxondale. 

Juliana drew herself up haughtily, and 
turned away with an air of complete defiance. 

At this moment a door communicating with 
the landing outside, was flung violently open ; 
and a woman, whose age appeared to be fifty, 
and who was dressed in the matronly garb of 
a housekeeper, entered the room, exclaiming in 


a sharp querulous voice, “ It is abominable, and 
I am determined to have satisfaction. My -lady, 

I demand protection at your hands! I cannot 
be insulted any longer in this way ; it exceeds 
all human patience. The impertinent coxcomb 1 
the petty tyrant 1 the cowardly hound !” 

“ Mabel, what in heaven’s name does all this 
mean V cried Lady Saxodale, rushing towards 
the old houskeeper — for such was the situation 
occupied by the woman at the mansion. “ Com- 
pose yourself — tranquil ize your feelings : you 
| know tint I will not suffer you to be insulted 
with impunity.’’ 

"But this is constantly going on,” Mabel 
again burst forth, advancing farther into the 
room, and both speaking and looking as if she 
were desperately angry with everybody and 
everything. " He is always insulting me — he 
hates me, just because I possess your ladyship’s 
confidence, and have been in the family for so 
many years. What did he mean by calling me, 
an old beldame when he met me on the stairs ? 
Was it that on account of my rheumatism I 
couldn’t get out of his » ay quick enough to 
please my lord? But I will teach" him better 
manners, I will ! he shall respect me, the im- 
pudent puppy !" 

“ Habel, Mabel, mind what you are saying 1 " 
exclaimed Lady Saxondale, evidently much 
agitated. “ You must not speak thus of his 
lordship." 

“This woman’s conduct is perfectly disgust- 
ing,’’ said Juliana, t 03 singher head indignantly, 
“ Your ladyslno just now spoke in the harshest 
terms to me and Constance for a very trivial 
thing : and ye". 3’ou put up with the astounding 
insolence of a wretched dependant." 

“Dependant indeed !’’ yelled forth Mabel, 
her spiteful eyes darting reptile-looks of malig- 
nity upon the Hon. Miss Farefield. “ How 
dare you speak of me this way ? I tell you that 
you are a vain and haughty minx, as your 
brother is a contemptible coxcomb.” 

“ Mabel, I insist upon your holding your I 
tongue," said Lady Saxondale, butratherina 
voice of entreaty than command. “Juliana— 
Constance — retire! I must have some private 
conversation ’’ 

“Private conversation indeed 1 ” echoed 
Mabel with increasing rage. “ What I want 
is justice — and I mean to have it too. To be 
bullied a"d badgered by that petty tyrant, is 
beyond all endurance. I hate him— the whole 
household hates him — everybody hates him : 
he is a wretched cur 1" 

“Mother!’ cried Juliana ; “if you do not 
call the lacqueys to turn this woman out of the 
house ” 

“Silence, miss 1 " ejaculated Lady Saxondale, 
stamping her foot with rage. “ Retire I say !” 

Constance, the younger girl, was already re- 
treating to the door, both frightened and amaz- 
ed at this sence with the old housekeeper — 
a scene which, though not altogether new, 
was still far more serious than any dis- 
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plays of the kind that had ever previously 
taken place. Juliana, the elder young lady, 
flung a look of unmitigated contempt upon 
Mabel, and walked with all her mother's state- 
liness and haughty grandeur out of the room, 
closin? the door with some clegreo of violence 
behind her. 

What then took place between Lady Sixon- 
dale and her irate ho isekeeper, we know not. 
Suffice it to say that they remained alone to- 
gether for nearly half-a :-hour ; and when the 
old woman emerged from that room again, it 
was with the mingled sullenness and vixenish 
acerbity- of countenance which plainly indicated 
that though s' e had suffered herself to be ap- 
peased somehow or another, yet that it was 
with a very bad grace she had received such 
satisfaction or apologies as might have been 
offered, and that in her heart the sense of insult 
was still ranking bitterly. 

Meanwhile, as they were ascending the stair- 
case to their own chamber, the sister had en- 
countered one of the pages of the household, 
whom we may at this moment introduce to 
our readers. He was a youth of .about eighteen, 
and of the most extraordinary beauty. Not 
very tall, his figure was slight, but as perfect- 
ly symmetrical as that of a (Grecian statue re- 
presenting Apollo ; and the tasteful livery 
which he wore, consisting of a jacket tightly 
buttoned up to his throat, and trousers with ; 
two thin red stripes down each leg, net oil’ his ! 
elegant shape to the utmost advantage. lie 
had chesnut hair, which he wore long, and was 
naturally curling and wavy ; his forehead was 
high and as white as that of a maiden ; his 
brows were dark, pencilled in two thin arching ; 
lines ; his eyes were of deep lnzel, large and 
liquid, but bright as if with subdued fires. 
He bad little colour upon the checks— no 
whiskers, nor beard upon his chin— but he 
was suffering his moustache to grow, and which, ; 
delicately pencilled like his brows, relieved his 
countenance somewhat from its otherwise ' 
girlish appearance. ITis lips were somewrat 1 
full ; and if they had belonged to a woman, 
would have been denominated pouting. Being ' 
slightly ap?.rt, they always afforded a glimpse 
of a most beautiful set of teeth. Though al- 
ready described as not of tall stature, yet his 
graceful length of limb, set off by the becom- 
ing apparel which he wore, made him appear 
taller than he really was : and altogether there 
was a gracefulness and a gentility about this 
youtlx which, when united with his extraor- 
dinary personal beaut}', rendered him a being 
who though clad in a menial garb could 
not possibly fail to attract the notice of 
any one who passed him by. His name was 
Francis Paton— familiarly called Frank in 
the household ; and he had been in Lady 
Saxondale’s service for about a year. 

Such was the youth whom the two sisters j 
encountered upon the stairs as they were 
ascending to their own chamber to talk over * 


together the scenes which had just occurred in 
the room below. Constance, the fair-haired 
girl, who was proceeding first, passed him by 
; with no more notice bhau a young lady in her 
! position was likely to take of one of the house- 
hold domestics : but Juliana, the elder damsel, 
bent upon him for a moment the full power of 
her magnificent dark eyes ; and though the 
youth immediately fl ing his own looks down- 
wards and passed rapidly on, yet was the 
coloxxr mantling upon his cheeks, and he 
seemed to be quivering with the excitement 
of the feelings which that rapid regard had so 
suddenly conjured up. 

The sisters ascended to their chamber, where 
they remained together for about an hour ; at 
the expiration of which time one of their 
maids came to announce that Mr. Heveril was 
waiting below tn give, them their lesson in 
ivory-painting. 


CHAPTER YJ1L 

M It. OUNTHOIiPE. 

! Ix the evening of the same day, punctually at 
half-past six o’clock, a loud double-knock was 
given at the front door of the house in which 
Harold Staunton occupied handsome lodgings. 
He and his friend Lord Saxondaie were 
together in the drawing-room ; and at the 
sound of that knock they approached one of 
the windows. 

“ As I. live 1’* cried Edmund, “ he has come 
in a Ilansom Patent Gib !” and he turned 
away with a grirnac? expressive of immitigable 
disgust. • 

“ 1 wonder whether Alfred will be able to 
keep his countenance as he shows him up ?" 
observed Lord Harold : “ I am sure I could 
not blame him if he did not. But then,” he 
immediately added, “ Alfred is so very discreet 
and prudent. But what on earth is the ‘old 
fellow stopping to parley with the cabman for ? 
Ido believe lie is disputing the fare. Good 
heavens ! what will the people of the house 
think ? what will the neighbours think ? 
what " 

“ Yes— and now the quarrel is waxing 
warmer,” cried Sixondale, returning to the 
window and looking down into the street. 
“ By jingo, this is devilish pleasant ! A crowd 
; is already collecting.” 

: “ You are nothing better than a regular old 

! bilk,” were the words which, being vociferated 
; forth by the indignant cabman, now reached 
| the ears of the two young nobles who were 
gazing aghast from the first-floor windows, 
i “ What do you think V pursued the cabman, 

| turning round and appealing to those whom 
the disturbance had already collected : “ this 
old fogy, with his great shirt-frill, wants me 
to take sixteen-pence for driving him from the 
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Bell and Crown right away up in Ilolborn 
down here to Jermyn Street ; and I say my 
fare’s two bob, and I won’t bate a farden. He's 
gived me eighteen-pence in silver, and demands 
tuppence change.” 

“ Yes— and I mean to have it too,” said Mr. 
Gunthorpe, with a most imperturbable coolness. 

. 11 1 asked the landlord of the Bell and Crown 
> what your fare was, and he told me sixteen- 
pence : but I should have given you the eigh- 
teen if you were not insolent, about it. So now 
I take your number.” 

“ And pull me up afore the beak, eh ?’ vocife- 
rated the cabman. “ "Well, so do ; and I’m snig- 
gered if I don't have the ground measured nt 
your expense too, old boy ! Look at. that boss ! 
d’ye think he w or made to go all this distance 
for sixteen-pence ?” 

“ No— certainly not — nor any distance at 
all,” answered Mr. Gunthorpe," still cool as a 
cucumber. “ His next drive should be to the 
knackers’ yard and thus speaking, the old 
gentleman "entered the house, the door of which 
Alfred, who had stood the while aghast as the 
two nobles up-stairs, immediately shut in the 
face of the enraged cabman. 

Mr. Gunthorpe, duly escorted by Alfred, was 
ushered into the drawing-room, where Lord 
Harold received him with as pood a face as he 
could possibly put on ; but Lord Saxondale 
scarcely attempted to conceal his own feelings 
of horror and disgust at the visitor’s conduct. 

“ I am sorry now that I did not take the 
omnibus, as I first intended to do,' 1 remarked 
Mr. Gunthorpe, when he had paid his respects 
to the two noblemen. “ The insolence of vonr 
London cabmen is perfectly intolerable— has 
not your lordship found it so ?” 

“ I never patronize street cabs, Mr. Gnn- 
thorpe,” replied Harold Staunton. 

“ For my part I understand they swarm with 
vermin,” said Lord Saxondale. 

“ In which case they must be catching," said 
Mr. Gunthorpe coolly: “so your lordship had 
better not come near me.” 

There was now a pause ; for neither of the 
two young men knew exactly what next to say. 
They were immeasurably disgusted with their 
visitor ; but as their aim and hope were to 
make him useful, they dared not give too mani- 
fest a display of their feelings. Lord Saxon- 
dale therefore adjusted hi* neckcloth before 
the looking glar,3 ; and Lord Harold hummed 
an opera-air, while contemplating the ppotless 
polish of his p3tent-leather boots as he sat lazi- 
ly lolling back in his chair. 

“ You see I was punctual,” said Mr. Gun- 
thorpe, drawing forth a huge old-fashioned gold 
watch about the size of a turnip, and having a 
massive chain with at least a dozen large seals 
and keys by way of appendages. “ I have also 

( brought a pretty good appetite with me. I took 
a chop in the City at one, and have had nothing 
since.” 

“ Dinner will be served up almost immediate- 


ly, Mr. Gunthorpe,’ - said Lord Harold, con-, 
quering his aversion as much as he was able, so ; 
as to behave civilly towards the old gentleman. ■ 
“Have you been very busy in the C.fcy to- 
day ?” 

“ Very busy indeed," was the response. “ I 
and Snullley — that’s my attorney — have had a 
great deal to do together. If I had not thought: 
it would have been too great a liberty, I should; 
hn.ve brought Snullley with me : but, ” ; 

*• I should have been charmed to have enter- j 
tained "Mr. Sunilley on »/»>//• account," said Lord' 
Harold : but be could not prevent himself from 
speaking in a cold and reserved tone. 

“ What a funny name,” tittered Lord Saxon- 
dale. “ Snullley ! — he he ! he ! but I have 
noticed that many City men and middle-class 
people have very queer names.” 

“ One name is as good as another, for any- 
thin? I know,” observed Mr. Gunthorpe 
curtly : “and I am sure that Snnflley’s name 
is better at the bottom of a cheque than many I 
a name which has descended to its West-End 
bearer from the Norman Conquest.” 

“ Ah ! I date my family back to the time of 
the Tudors," said Lord Saxondale, drawing 
himself up with an air of the most consum- 
mate conceit. 

“ And mine is derived from a cellar in 
( ’lerkcnwell,” said Mr. Gunthorpe. “My 
father, God rest his soul 1 was a poor shoe- 
maker : and my mother used to take in wash- 
in?, go out charing, and do little odd jobs of 
tbat kind. Such as you see me, my lords, 

I was educated at a charity-school, and have 
fought my way up in the world from being a 
muflin-boy to what I am now and Mr. 
Gunthorpe looked complacently round upon 
the two young aristocrats. 

They were aghast. Mingled horror and 
dismay were depicted upon their countenances, 
no consideration of any ulterior objects having 
the power at the moment to cause them to 
master those feelings. Indeed, they could not ; 
it was the natural expression of haughty 
aristocratic prejudices terribly shocked by the 
plain unvarnished tale of Mr. Gunthorpe’s 
earlier history. He did not however seem to 
notice the consternation which his narrative 
had excited, but looked as if he felt far more 
proud of the position which by his industry, 
as he represented, he had carved out for him- 
self, than the two young aristocrats could 
possibly be of their lengthened genealogy 
and ancestral honours. 

The folding doors at the extremity of the 
drawing-room were now pompously thrown 
open, and the dinner table appeared in the 
midst of the apartment th 1 s revealed. The 
noblemen and Mr. Gunthorpe • took their 
seats. The former, having- somewhat recovered 
from their shock, were rather curious to 
observe how the old gentleman would conduct 
himself at table, and were terribly afraid that 
he would.be guilty of some awful solecism in 
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etiquette so as to horrify the fastidiousness of and greenhouses, no artificial pieces of water, 
Alfred and the footman. They were there- upon the estate of a lawyer’s choosing : and 
fore most asreeahly surprised and considerably very likely lie would buy you a brick-field, so 
relieved when they fohnd that he at once that you might speculate in houses that he 
appeared as well versed as themselves in all might draw up the leases and sue the tenants 
the refinements and niceties of the dinner- for their rent.” 

table,— not tucking his napkin up to his chin, “Then what would your lordship advise?’ 
|nor eating fish with his knife, nor biting asked Mr. Gunthorpe, seeming to acknow- 

in stead of breaking his bread, nor asking for ledge all the seriousness and gravity of the 
malt liquor, nor falling into any of the little young nobleman’s objections. 

[errors which they had expected. He took “ Why, since my revered and respected uncle 
twine with them, too, in the approved manner ; the Marquis has recommended you so especially 
| and though he spoke but little, yet so long an to my attention,” answered Lord Harold, .“I 
! the domestics were in the room, he did not feel it a duty to offer my services in this mat- 
[give utterance to a single syllable at all ter.” 

calculated to shock the aristocratic pride of “Ah! then your lordship would undertake 
Lord Harold Staunton or Lord Saxondale. to find me a suitable estate?” said Mr. Gun- 
Thus the dinner passed of agreeably enoueh : thorpe ; 
the dessert was placed upon the table, the “ "With the greatest pleasure in the world, 

valet and the footman withdrew, and the But the wine stands with you.” 

decanters began to circulate. “Thank you, I am getting on uncommonly 

“ Do you propose to make a long stay in well. The fact is," added Mr. Gunthorpe, 
England, Mr. Gunthorpe ?” asked Lord Harold, “ not being accustomed to English wines— or 
as he sipped his claret. rather, I should say, the wines you drink in 

“ I think of settling here altorether now,” England— your lordship’s champagne, madeira, 
was the reply. “ I believe your noble uncle sherry, and port have already got up into my 
the Marquis of Eagledean informed you in head.” 

the letter of introduction which I presented to “Oh 1 they won’t hurt you,” exclaimed Lord 
your lordship, that I have retirea front busi- Harold. “ So help yourself.” 

ness ” “Hurt you— not they !” cried Lord Saxon- 

Yes— from banking.” dale. “ I can get ns drunk as an owl on good 

“ Well, from banking then, if you prefer it. wine, and never feel the effects next day. It’s 
X suppose that the term business is a lectio too only bad wine that plays the very devil with 
vulgar ?” one.” 

“ Between you and me, my dear Mr. Gun- “Your experience is doubtless preat,” said 
thorpe, it is vulgar— excessively vulgar.” Mr. Gunthorpe. “How old is your lordship ? 

“ Grates upon one’s nerves, eh ?” said the old Thirty or live-and-thirty ?” . 
gentleman, seeming to laugh good-naturedl.y. “Thirty be hanged !” ejaculated Saxondale. 

“Oh, terribly 1” cried Lord Saxondale. “To “ I am only nineteen and a few months: hut I 

me it’s just like cutting iron with a file.” have seen a little of life though— have I not, 

“’Well then,” proceeded Mr. Gunthorpe, Staunton? and it'fi this experience that per- 

“ as I was observing, I have retired from Imp's makes me look older than I really am.” 
banking, and mean to settle down somewhere “ Very likely,” said Mr. Gunthorpe, as he 

in England. I told Snuff 1 beg your par- helped himself and passed the decanter. “ But 

don— my attorney I mean — I won’t mention as your lordship,’’ he continued, again address- 
hisname, because that also will most likely ing himself to Harold, “was so kind as to offer 
grate upon your nerves : but I told him to me your advice and assistance in settling my- 
look out and see if he could purchase mean self down, perhaps you will sketch out some 

estate ” little plan that you would have me adopt ? If 

“Ah! but mind what you are doing, Mr. I do not follow the whole details, yet some of 

Gunthorpe,” exclaimed Lord Harold. “ Don’t them may at least prove valuable suggestions.” 

leave it to your solicitor ” “ First, let me ask your exact position, my 

“Solicitor ?’’ echoed the old gentleman. “Is dear Mr. Gunthorpe,” said Lord Harold, fling- 
that the fashionable name ?” ing a significant krk across the table at Saxon-’ 

“ Yes— we never say attorney at the West End dale, as muchas to imply that they were get- 
— aways solicitor. But as I was going to re- ting the old gentleman into the right line to 
mark,” continued Lord Harold, “don't for make him useful. “ You are very rich, of 
heaven’s sake let this solicitor of your’s have the course ? that we can pretty well guess. But are 

looking out after an estate for you. He would you married— any children ’’ 

only think of buying you some tract of land “ I am a widower, and all thy children are 
over which a railway is going to run, so that lie grownup and provided for,” returned Mr. 
may have the job of proceeding against the Gunthorpe: “ so I have only to think of my- 
directors for compensation on your behalf: self.” 

Beaides,his taste cannot possibly he good. There “ Good 1” observed Lord Harold. “ In the 
would he no pineries and vineries, no hot-houses first place, then, you must leave that insuffer- 
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able place the Bell and Crown , the very mine of 
which raises up odours of pea-soup and boiled 
beef ” 

“lean assure you it is a moat excellent 
hotel,” interrupted . Mr. Guntliorpe ; “ and I 
mad serious intentions of asking j'ou and Lord 
;Saxondale to dine ■with me to-morrow. Their 
bitter beer is excellent.” 

“ We never touch malt,” answered Lord Har- 
•old : “ nor must you, Mr. Gunthorpc, in future 
' — for we mean to launch you out into fashion- 
able life. So you must leave this Bell and Crown. 
and come up for the present to some first-rate 
West End hotel.". 

“ But it must be in a line of omnibuses 
to the City," observed Mr. Gunthorpc. 

“ Oh, fie ! omnibuses indeed !" exclaimed 
Lord Harold. " You must have a drag of your 
own." 

“ Leave me to find our friend a suitable trap,” 
observed Saxondale. 

“ Drag— trap V repealed Mr. Gunthorpe, 
looking bewildered. “Those words sound 
vulear indeed to my ears.” 

“ Perfectly fashionable and correct, 1 can as- 
sure you," rejoined Lord ITarold. “ Well theu, 
we are agreed so far that you come up to the 
West End, establish yourself at an hotel, and 
set up your drag. Then you must have a tiger 

“ God forbid 1" ejaculated Mr. Gunthorpe, 
turning pale. “ I have an abhorrence for wild 
beasts. But why not a boa constrictor at once 

“You don’t understand," replied Lord Har- 
old: “ we mean an elegant little livery servant. 
And then you must have your valet and your 
groom. These will do in the shape of slaveys 
for the present. Then as to horses, leave me 
and Saxondale to procure them _ for you : we 
know the sort of thing you require. But this is 
not quite all. You must have your box at the 
Opera ; and by riahts, in order to be quite 
fashionable — but I don’t do more than just hint 
at it — you ought to have ” 

“ What 5” asked Mr. Gunthorpe. 

“ Your mistress," was the response, 

“ Will you undertake to find that also ?" in- 
quired the old gentleman, refilling his glass, 
and seeming to sway a little to and fro in his 
chair, as if the wine had indeed got up into his 
head. 

“Oh, certainly ! We will find you everything; 
and while you are making a perfect round of 
pleasure at the West End, we will be looking 
out for an estate with a splendid mansion upon 
it, beautiful grounds, a deer-park, and every- 
thing proper. We must also have you present- 
ed at Court ; and I don’t- know — but I dare 
say it can be contrived,” added Lord Harold, 
with a mysterious air and knowing look, “ to 
get you a baronetcy.” 

“Ah, indeed 1” cried Mr. Gunthorpe. “Well, 
1 don’t know but that I should like a handle 
to my name. How my poor father and mother, 
the cobbler and charwoman, would stare if 


they could only get up out of their graves in 
Clerkeu«-cll Churchyard and sec their son a 
baronet !” 

“ I am sure you deserve a baronetcy,” said 
Lord Harold, with a slight grimace at that re- 
ference to his guest’s parentage, “ for having 
made so fine a fortune. How much did you 
tell us just now?’ 

“I don’t think that I mentioned the amount," 
responded Mr. Gunthorpe, now beginning to 
hiccup : “ but when I went into the whole 

affair with Snuff — my attor solicitor I 

mean, we found it a little above half a mil- 
lion.” 

“ Well, that’s not bad,” said Lord Harold, 
sipping his wine coolly, as if he were quite ac- 
customed to contemplate such fortunes. “ But 
what is your Christian name ?” 

“Jonathan, ’’ answered the old gentleman, 
with a somewhat vacant stare. 

“.Sir Jonathan Gunthorpe," observed Harold. 
“ Excellent 1 It would look well enough in the 
Court G»idc. Edmund, you must introduce 
our very intimate and particuar friend Gun- 
thorpe to Lady Saxondale and your sisters." 

“Oh 1 Lady Saxondale will be delighted to see 
him," exclaimed Edmund : and as lie spoke he 
could not help smiling at the idea of presenting 
that queer-looking figure to his haughty ana 
brilliant mother,— with whom, by the bye, he 
v as on no terms to present anybody at all. 

“I am sure your lordships,” said Mr. Gun- 
thorpe, “are uncommon kind ; and if in return 
J can do you any little service, I shall be 
glad.” 

He spoke these words with much apparent 
difficulty, swaying from side to side on his 
chair— hiccupping— and surveying first one of 
the young noblemen, and then the other, with 
I the dull and vacant gaze of complete inebriety. 

1 “Well, I hope that this friendship which 
has begun so pleasantly,” observed Lord 
Harold, “ will continue for ever. But when I 
look at you, Mr. Gunthorpe, I really think 
you might marry again. A hale, active, in- 
telligent, good-looking gentleman like your- 
self " 

“ But I am sixty,” said Mr. Gunthorpe. 

“ Pooh, nonsense ! you make a mistake. 
You can’t be more than forty-five.” 

“ Well, perhaps I am not,” observed the old 
gentleman, looking uncommonly bewildered 
and owlish. “ My father and mother must 
have deceived me : and I will go and consult 
the parish-registers to-moriow. But about 
this marriage ? In addition to all the other 
things you are going to find me, can you man- 
age a suitable wife V 

“ I have no doubt of it,” replied Harold. “ I 
have already got a Dowager Countess in my 
eye for you ; and if she won’t do, then there's a 
splendid Baroness with eight thousand a-year.” 

“ Oh 1 between the two I am pretty eure to 
be suited," observed Mr. Gunthorpe, refilling 
his glass again, while Harold looked across the 
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table .to Saxondale with a glance that implied 
what a precious old fool their companion was. 

“ And what fun we will have at the wed- 
ding !” cried Edmund. 

“ But again I say that you overwhelm me 
with obligations,” observed Mr. Gunthorpe, 
appearing to speak with more and more diffi- 
culty, and to be troubled with more frequent 
hiccups. 

“ Well” said Lord Harold, assuming quite a 
careless, indifferent tone, and speaking in an 
offhand manner ; “ it does so happen just at the 
present crisis that I am pressed for five thous- 
and. In fact, I have overdrawn my bankers, 
and if you would accommodate me for six 

weeks or a couple of months ” 

“Oh, certainly ! replied Mr. Gunthorpe ; 

“ with the greatest pleasure in the world. Five 
thousand is a poor loan to advance to one who 
is going, to assist me in buying estates, horses, 
carriages, and so on, and who is first to provide 
me with a mistress and then with a wife. Give 
me pen and ink.” 

Mr. Gunthorpe had made this speech in a 
somewhat more fluent and collected manner 
than be had been talking for the last hour ; 
and indeed both Harold and Edmund were for 
a moment seized with a little uneasiness as 
they thought they observed a vein of sarcasm 
running through his words. But as his looks 
corroborated not this suspicion, they grew per- 
fectly satisfied again, and rapidly exchanged 
glances of delight as the old gentleman asked 
for the ink. Writinv materials were speedily 
supplied ; and Mr. Gunthorpe, diving his hand 
deep down iv to one of his capacious pockets, 
drew forth a cheque-book, which to the two 
noblemen was mighty pleasant to behold, Lay- 
ing it open upon the table before him, Mr. 
Gunthorpe proceeded to fill up one of the 
draughts : but it seemed that be bad no small 
difficulty iu steadying his band to write, while 
bis bead kept bobbing down as if his wig would | 
bob off also into a dish of strawberries just he- | 
fore him. However, be succeeded in writing 
the cheque for five thousand pounds ; and 
then tearing out the leaf, handed it to Lord 
Harold, who, folding it negligently up, thrust 
it with true aristocratic listlessness into bis 
waistcoat pocket. 

“ By the bye,” be said, “ I will just give you 
my note of hand for this.” 

“Don't trouble yourself. I dare say it will 
be a’l the same in the end,” answered Mr. 
Gunthorpe. 

“Well, I will give it to you next time we 
meet. And now I suppose 3 f ou mean to make 
a night of it with us ? What slia'l we do ? It’s 
just ten o’clock,” added Lord Harold, looking at 
his watch. “ Shall we go and lounge in to some 

bell r ■ " 

“ Don't you think it’s better to wait till you 
are compelled to go there V asked Mr. Gun- 
tliorpe, apparently with amazing innocence. 

“ I mean the gaming-house,” rejoined Harold, i 


“ Hot that I should propose to you to play, Mr. 
Gunthorpe. Ob, no— not for the world ! But 
it struck me that if you would like to see a little 
of London life ” 

“ I don’t think it was exactly for that pur- 
pose your uncle gave me letters of introduction 
to you. Besides, this wine has got into my head ; 
and so, if you will be good enough to send and 
order me a cab, I will take my leave.” 

“Well, if you insist I won’t detain you," said 
Lord Harold Staunton, ringing the hell : for 
the truth was that now he had got as much as 
he required out of the old gentleman, at least 
for the present, he did not care how soon the 
said old gentleman took his departure. “ But 
I say,” he observed, as a thought struck him, j 
when lie had issued instructions to the footman j 
who answered his summons, relative to the 
cab, “if you happen to be writing to my uncle, 
you won’t let him kuow any thing that we 
have been saying or doing this evening ?” 

“ Why, is there any harm in it ? ” asked Mr. 
Gunthorpe, rising from his seat and' tottering 
somewhat. 

“Oh, nol — no harm !’’ replied Harold : “only 
it’s just as well to avoid touching upon such 
matters. You see, the Marquis is a precious 
eccentric old fool, and might put a very differ- 
ent construction on things from what they 
really out to hear.” 

“ So lie might— so he might,” said Mr. Gun- 
thorpe. “Therefore, if your lordship wishes 
it, I certainly will not mention anything at all 
upon the subject when I write to the Marquis 
of Eagledean.” 

“ That will he best,” rejoined Staunton. 

The footman now re-appeared ; hut as he 
could not possibly bring himself to mention 
the vulgar name of cob, lie, with much delicate 
forethought for the aristocratic feelings of his 
master and Lord Saxondale, announced that 
“ the conveyance was at the door.” 

“ Well, good evening, my lords,” said Mr. 
Gunthorpe, shaking them both with such 
violence by the hand that they very nearly 
cried out. “ I am much indebted to you for 
your hospitality. It is au evening which I 
shall not forget in a hurry ; and I hope that 
time will show how I can appreciate your 
conduct.” 

“ Good night, old fellow,” said Lord 
Saxondale. “ You arc a regular trump after 
all.” 

“ It makes me proud to think that I have 
your lordship’s good opinion,” answered the 
retired hanker with a low how. 

“ How, when are we to meet again,” asked 
Lord Harold, “to begin putting into force the 
various things we have been talking about ?” 

“I will, write to your lordship to-morrow — 
from the Bell and Grown,” answered Mr. Gun- 
thorpe : and he thereupon took his leave,- walk- 
ing out of the room a. trifle more steadily than 
the young noblemen thought he would he en- 
abled to do. 
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And (.lien this same mean old gentleman, 
who had quarrel’ed with the cabman for his 
fare and insisted upon having twopence change, 
dropt a guinea into the hand of the tall stiff 
footnian who held the front door open ; so that 
the flunkey became all in a moment as obse- 
quiously polite as possible — handed Mr. Gun- 
thorpe into the vehicle— and having ascertain 
ed the place of destination, felt himself by no 
means shocked at having to bawl oat, “All j 
right, cabman I Bell and Crown, Hoi born !” i 
Lord Harold Staunton and Lord S.ixondalo 
knew not exactly what to think of their friend 
Mr. Gunthorpe. The five' thousand pound 
| cheque seemed certainly an evidence that he 
was by no means the keen, cautious, and 
sharp-witted individual they had at first 
expected : but on the oilier hand, there 
appeared to have been a slightly percepti ve 
under-current of sarcasm in many of the ob- 
servations lie had made. However, t’*c two 
young aristocrats came to t he conclusion that 
though sharp in one sense, he was “ green ” 
enough in others ; and that he was most anxious 
to become introduced to the >phere of fashion. 

On the following morning, Jong before Lord 
Harold had men, a letter was delivered at his 
lodgings ; and when lie perused it, he found 
the contents to run thus ; — 

“ Bell and (Vow, Hoiborn. 

“ My dear Lord Harold, 

“ Having maturely reflected upon your various 
kind propositions of last night, I feel myself 
so utterly unworthy of 3uch an overwhelming 
mass of bounties that I am compelled to decline 
them. I know' that ] am but a vu gar citizen, 
and consequently but, little fitted for the per- 
fumed atmosphere of your aristocracy. I think 
that Mr. Snuilley’s idea of an estate will come up 
to the standard of my ambition ; and until I 
succeed in procuring cne, I feel too comfortable 
at the Bell and Crown to render it necessary to 
change mv quarters to a "Weal End hotel. A 3 
for a drnij or trap, I am of opinion that a coach- 
builder in Long Acre may be safely entrusted 
with the order, and until it is completed I shall 
doubtless find the omnibuses commodious 
enough for my purpose. In respect to horses, 
the hostler of the Bell and Crown is an ex- 
cellent judge, and will put me in the way of 
getting what I want. .Relative to an Opera- 
box,! am not formed to shine in one ; and being 
conscious of my own defects, do not wish to 
make myself ridiculous. As for a mistress, 
with which fashionable appurtenance your 
lordship so generously offered to Bupply me, I 
do not wish to deprive you of your own, nor 
yet have to support one for the benefit of my 
noble friends. With regard to presentation at 
Court, I am too much occupied with Snuflley 
for the present to think of kicking my heels at 
St. James’s. The Baronetcy, which your lordship 
volunteered to obtain for me, will be quite in 
time when I reach the rank of Lord Mayor of 


London,' or something of that sort. Lastly, in 
respect to a wife, I should be truly sorry to 
deprive your lordship of the chance of obtain- 
ing the fair hand of the Dowager-Countess, or 
hooking the splendid Baronness with A8000 a- 
year. 

“ I remain, ray dear Lord Harold, 

| “ Your mostV.fliged and obedient servant, 

« Joxatuax GtfSTiior.ris.” 

Lord Harold Staunton was at first inclined 
to be angry on reading thi3 letter : but as he 
glanced over it a second time, he could not 
help bursting out into a laugh, — which had 
scarcely subsided when his friend Lord Saxon- 
•dalc made liis" appearance. 

“Well, after all,” exclaimed Harold, “the 
old fellow saw through us completely. Ilcrc, 
read this letter ! The sarcasm that marks it is 
beyond mistake.” 

“But why on earth did he lend you the 
money V cried Saxondale, when he had perused 
the letter which his friend handed to him. 

“ Oh ! I suppose merely through purse-proud 
vanity,” was the response. “ But after all, it is 
perhaps just as well that we should be quit 
of him : for it would have 5 een a horrid bore 
to introduce such a comical old blade as that to 
our friends. So let us think only of enjoying 
ourselvca with his mo r, ey, and leave him in 
peace to his boiled beef "and bitter ale at the 
Bell and Crown." 


CHAPTER IX. 

AXUKT.A VIVAMU. 

It was Saturday night again, and the Opera 
was once more crowded to excess. Bright and 
joyous was that scene, presenting a wondrous 
contrast to the cave-fraught world without, 
where the turmoil of jarring interests never 
ceases and the struggle of conflicting passions 
is never at rest. 

/ And yet, when surveying that immense 
'amphitheatre, thronged with the highest in 
rank, the proudest in title, the richest in 
wealth, the most elegant in attire, and the 
loveliest in personal charms, — must nob the 
thinking observer ask himself whether if his 
eye could penetrate beneath that bridiant sur- 
face and read deep down to the innermost re- 
cesses of the heart, lie wouldfind bliss, content- 
ment, and joy in every soul ? Alas, no ! In 
those festooned alcoves many a smiling lip and 
radiant brow served but as a mask to conceal 
cares the most poignant, anxieties the most in- 
. tense, jealousies the most fierce, envies the 
most torturing. Where flowers were upon the 
brow and diamonds upon the hair, the brain 
might throb beneath ; and within those bosoms 
that were decked-with costliest jewels, might 
the darkest and ignoblest passions be raging. 
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Nor less did looks of seeming kindness that 
were exchanged and honied words of greeting 
that passed between acquaintances and friends”, 
serve to conceal most bitter, rancorous, and im- 
placable hostilities. Amongst those beings who 
appeared the fairest and gentlest, were some 
whose bosoms-burnt witli the devouring fires 
of insatiable passion : amongst the most envied 
aud the most worshipped, were some whose 
unrequited love or betrayed affections bad al- 
ready made a ruin and a desert of their hearts. 
There too, amidst the galaxy of splendour, 
rank, and fashion, were the vain repinings of 
beauty on the wane, concealed beneath flashing 
gems, the artifice of cosmetics, and studied 
smiles. Oh ! if the polished surface of H-at 
bright and joyous scene were dazzling, and 
thrilling, and overpowering to contemplate,— 
yet were the veil which shrouded the secret 
thoughts drawn aside and the interior of every 
heart exposed, the eye would perhaps have re- 
coiled iu amazement and in horror from the 
chaos of feelings and pandemonium of passions 
thus revealed to the gaze. Mi:ht it not then 
be said that the stage-lights served but to 
separate two sets of actors — the audience and 
the performers ? 

As on the former occasion when we intro- 
duced our readers to the Opera, Lady Fiorina 
and some female friends were there, accom- 
panied by Lord Harold Staunton and Lord 
Saxondale.- Iu the pit, occupying one of the 
foremost seats just behind the orchestra, was 
"William Deveril, the young professor of draw- 
ing and painting whose name has been before 
mentioned. In the Royal Box Queen Victoria 
aud the Duchess of Kent were seated: behind 
them stood several lords aud ladies iu waitiaj 
— those obsequious hangers-on of Royalty who 
are more contemptible iu their grovelling sy- 
cophancy. than the most servile toad-eaters 
and lick-spittles are in a less elevated sphere of 
life. In a neighbouring box to the Royal 
one, was a German Prince — tlie reigning 
Duke of some nameless State consisting of 
a few beggarly acres — aud who was at- 
tended by some very queer-looking persons, 
whom the newspapers next day represented 
as “ a brilliant suite.’' Indeed, this Illustrious 
Prince had paid the present visit to England 
attended by the principal officers of his Court 
and the staff of his Army,— his coachman being 
at the same time Field-Marshal and Comman- 
der-in-Cbief, his valet the Prime Minister of 
the Duchy, his head cook the Lord Chamber- 
lain, and his butler the Master of the Horse. 
All these high functionaries o? State were 
dressed in splendid uniforms ; and their ' most 
Serene and Illustrious master was covered with 
stars, orders, and decorations. It was a very 
brilliant suite indeed ! 

We have already said that the liGiise was 
thronged to suffocation : we may add that it 
was crowded as it had never been before. When 
the doors were first thrown open and the crush 


took place, the German Prince had got his 
head so jammed against a pillar that Jf it 
had not been of a thickness truly enviable on 
such an occasion, it would have been squeezed 
as a fiat as a pancake. Immense was the injury 
done to white waistcoats, neck-ties, and other 
articles of apparel— feet were trodden into 
jellies— and one or two elderly gentlemen lost 
their wigs in the crowd. But despite these 
and other similar misadventures, the throng 
ha.d kept pouring on until the whole house was 
filled, as above stated. 

V e do not intend to speak of the opera that 
was performed on the occasion, nor to notice 
the enchantments of the singing or ,the music. 
Our object is to introduce to the reader the 
cynosure of the evening's attraction — the in- 
imitable and charming Angela Vivaldi. To 
say that she was beautiful were to say nothin i : 
she was lovely almost beyond all power of 
description— fairer than ”the_ fairc-st image 
which painter ever drew, sculptor ever model- 
led, or poet ever dreamt. Her age was about 
eighteen ; and without exception she was the 
most ravishing embodiment of female chairns 
that ever burst upon the delighted vision. 
When she appeared upon the stage, enthusi- 
astic was t e reception she experienced ; and 
whatever cares, or torturing fecli gs or malig- 
nant passions that might have before been 
agitatin? in even the unhappiest hearts and 
most racked of souls, were temper wily for : 
gotten now, in the contemplation of that divine 
creature. 

Her countenance was of the most illumina- 
ting beauty. The high-arched brows— the 
str ight chiselled nose— the small ripe mouth 
— the rounded chin — and the oval outline of the 
face, were all of classic faultlessness. Her ej’es, 
large and dark, ere fall of fire, and yet had 
nothing bold in their expression : but bright 
as her glances were, there was still a sweet- 
ness in them that bespoke a purity and an in- 
nocence of sou 1 ,— so that her looks warmed the 
feelings without inflaming them. Her shining 
dark hair clustered about her well-shaped head, 
and shone with a natural glory of its own 
brighter than the blaze of light which floored 
the whole scene. Her complexion was dazzlingly 
pure and transparent ; and the mantling colour 
upon her cheeks derived not it3 cartiatim hue 
from the effect of art, but was the rich ver- 
meil bloom shed there by nature's own hand. 
The swan-like neck sloped off to shoulders 
just rounded sufficiently for plumpness, and 
expanded i* to a bosom full enough for 
feminine beauty, without marring the statu- 
esque perfection of the entire bust. She 
was tall, and though slender, not thin for 
while replete with bayadere elasticity and 
willowy litheness, her figure still seemed filled 
out to all its just proportions. Thus aerial grace 
was blended with a sculptnial richness of con- 
tours : sylphid elegance was united with a 
rounded fulness of charms. JIad she been bred 
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in some far-off western forest, like a fawn, she 
could not have been of more unconscious elasti- 
city of carriage, nor of more unstudied graceful- 
ness of mine. Upright as a dart, the supple- 
ness of her form and elegant freedom of her 
gait would have shown her at once, though 
robbed in flowing drapery, to be a creature of 
perfect make. But now her short raiment, reach- 
ing only to her knees, revealed the sleeping 
length, the straightness, and the beautiful sym- 
metry of the limbs. Nature had given her an 
instep finely arched ; and this, united to an 
exquisite foot and a delicate ankle, completed 
that air of high-bred gracefulness which may 
be observed in the figure of a woman as well as 
in an Arabian courser. 

But all that we have as yet said of An ela 
Vivaldi can convey to the mind of the reader 
but a faint idea of her ravishing charms. Let us 
behold her now, as she moves in the bewitching 
dance. Here again the power of lauguage alto- 
gether fails us, either to depict the winning 
graces of her style, the beauty of her attitudes, 
or the sylph-like delicacy of her movements. It 
was the poetry of motion expressed and per- 
sonified in a being of beau tv to embellish it and 
of soul to comprehend it. Now, as her shining 
dark hair clustered over her high and polished 
brow, she shook it away with the sweetest and 
most innocently coquettish to3s of the head 
imaginable : then, a3 she appeared to warm 
alike to the excitement of the dance, the influ- 
ence of the music, and the rapturous applause 
which incessantly burst forth from the crowded 
house, a beaming smile appeared upon her 
budding lips, suggesting the idea of a 
young love cradled in a just opening rose. 
And looked she not the Queen of Love her.self, 
come down upon that earth which she scarcely' 
seemed to press with her aerial feet ? — treading 
indeed so lightly that, still likening her to 
Venus, she seemed to stand on the froth of a 
fresh-broken wave. The spectacle was delicious. 
Every muscle and limb of the enchanting crea- 
ture appeared to be in harmonious molion- 
Blooming with youth and shining with divinity, 
she resembled the Medicean statue waken, 
ed by the Pygmalion-inspiration of love into 
the full glow of voluptuous yet ethereal exist- 
ence. To gaze upon her, invested as she was 
with the most ravishing charms — to behold her 
starry eyes sparkling more bright than the 
diamonds on any high-born maiden's trow— to 
mark the graceful curves and dreamy waving 
of her arms— to follow the easy undulations 
of her sylphid shape, the gentle bendings of 
her head and neck, the movements of her gree- 
ful limbs, and the play of her exquisite 
feet, — it would seem as if all the Goddesses and 
Graces had sent their brightest charms and 
most ravisbiug fascinations to concentrate all 
their power in that one being who thus moved 
in loveliness and glory before thousands of 
enraptured eyes ! 

Amongst that almost countless throng of 


spectators, many and varied were the feelings 
with which the beautiful danseuse was contem- 
plated. There was however one prevailing 
sentiment of ravished admiration on the 
part of all — and likewise one universal 
feeling as to the beauty of Angela Vivaldi, j 
An angel in name— she seemed an angel in ! 
form likewise, — a truth which nob even envy 
or jealousy dared hesitate to acknowledge ! But 
apart from those common feelings of admira- 
tion for the exquisite dancer's art and of the 
woman’s perfect beauty, there were individual 
sentiments which in a few instances we must 
pause to define. Lord Harold Staunton, for 
example, was more perfectly smitten on the 
present occasion with Angela Vivaldi’s per- 
sonal charms than he was on the first night of 
her appearance ; and lie regretted having en- 
couraged his friend Saxondale to think of win- 
ning her for himself. As for this young noble- 
man— the conceited and unprincipled Edmund 
— he had not even the good taste to conceal in 
the presence of Fiorina the ardent passion with 
which the lovely dancer inspired him. Else- 
where, in another box, was some old Marquis, 
rolling in riches, but with one foot in the 
grave, who was revolving in his mind whether 
it should be fifty or a hundred thousand pounds 
that the verj' next morning he would send to 
offer this Signora Vivaldi as a proof of his ad- 
miration, a symbol of his hope, and an earnest 
of his liberality ; while in an adjacent box was 
a middle-aged 3)uke, likewise settling plans to 
win the favour of v the charming Angela. 
Farther on still, was another of England’s 
titled peers— a widower and immensely rich — 
who had already made up his mind to offer his 
hand in marriage to St. nora Vivaldi, and thus, 
as he flattered himself, with one bold stroke 
carry off the prize in the presence of all com- 
petitors. Even the German Prince had his 
cogitations upon a similar subject, aud whis- 
pered to his head cook — or rather Lord Cham- 
berlain— that he had serious intentions of 
taking the danseuse as his morganatic Bpouse. 

But there was one individual present who 
seemed auimated with far different feelings 
from all that we have yet described, as he 
gazed upon Angela Vivaldi. This individual 
was William Deveril. It was not with the 
devouring eagerness of passion — nor with the 
wonder of admiration— nor with the hope of 
conquest — nor with aught akin to an impure 
feeling, that he followed the bewitching girl 
in all her sylphid movements : but it was with 
a beaming satisfaction upon his countenance, 
as if he experienced the purest and kindest 
sympathy in those feelings of triumph which 
globed in her own bosom. There was still 
one other person in the house that night, 
who seemed to take no ordinary interest in the 
performance and success of Angela Vivaldi — and 
this was Mr. Gunthorpe.. Like Deveril how- 
ever, the old gentleman surveyed not her) . 
beauties with gloating looks — nor did he de-j 
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vour her charms through the medium of an 
opera-glass : but seated at some distance from 
the stage, and in the humblest part of the 
house, he contemplated her with.a sort of bene- 
volent satisfaction, as if it did his heart good to 
witness the triumph of a young creature 
whose virtue was reported to be as pure as her 
beauty was ravishing. 

At length three performance was over, and 
Angela Vivaldi received the floral crowns 
which aristocratic hands threw upon the stage. 
Handkerchiefs waved— the house rang again 
and again with plaudits— the enthusiasm was 
immense. When she retired, it seemed as if 
the source of all the lustre which flooded the 
vast building had disappeared from the view, 
although that dazzling light itself still remain- 
ed. Then, as the throng began to pour forth 
from the house, several of those hoary profli- 
gates and titled aspirants who had conceived 
designs relative to Angela Vivaldi, eudeavoured 
to avail themselves of the license, previously 
enjoyed by them, of passing behind the scenes. 
But they experienced a peremptory refusal. 
In vain did they remonstrate : they were told 
that on the first night of the Signora’s appear- 
ance, several persons had been thus admitted 
to that privileged res. iou, but that their pre- 
sence was distasteful to the fair dansnisc and 
she had stipulated against a reputation of 
what she had regarded as an annoya-ce. One 
or two noblemen threatened and blustered : 
but the stage-authorities were inexorable, and 
the claimants for admission behind the scenes 
were compelled to ratire in dudgeon and morti- 
fication. 

Outside the theatre, however, the astute 
Alfred, Lord Harold Staunton’s valet, was 
keeping watch. Handsomely dressed, and 
without appearing to have any particular ob- 
ject in view, he was smoking his cigar ? n the 
most finished style of indolent dandyism, so 
that no one could have fancied that he was any 
other than one of the rakish loungers who 
infest the Opera-colonnades from seven in the 
evening until past midnight. Pacing thus 
leisurely to and fro in the neighbourhood of 
the sta7e-door, he presently beheld some of 
the minor performers and ballet girls issuing 
forth, either singly or in twos and threes, and 
looking very different indeed in their own 
habitual garb -from what they were when 
bedecked in their stage-costumes. Anon, some 
underling rushed out to order a cab, into which 
one of the superior performers or better paid 
actresses stepped : and away' the vehicle rolled. 
A few minutes passed, and then a private 
carriage being summoned to the stage-door, 
Grisi, the Queen of Song, was handed forth by 
some male companion, with whom she took her 
departure in the splendid equirage. Then 
several more street cabs were called into requi- 
sition by the dispersing artistes : another pri- 
vate carriage or two likewise drew up, received 
their well-paid owners, and dashed away again. 


All this time Aifr-l was lounging about 
with as much seeming 1 : -fclessness as heretofore, 
but in reality keeping r. keen watch upon every 
female who issued from the stage-door, in the 
expectation of recognizi ig the charming coun- 
tenance of Signora Vivaldi. But when a long 
interval had elapsed and she did not make her 
appearance, he began to think she must have 
taken her departure by some other means of 
egress from the theatre. Still however he re- 
solved to watch the stage-door until it closed ; 
and presently a neat little equipage was sum- 
moned from the adjacent street leading out of 
the Haymarket, bv the theatrical underling be- 
fore alluded to. This equipage consisted "of a 
light and unpretending carriage of the kind 
which lias taken its name from Lord Brougham ; 
it was drawn by one horse, and was driven by 
a coachman neatly dressed in plain clothes. The 
stage underline opened the door of this vehicle ; 
and in a few minutes a lady passed rapidly out 
of the theatre, with an ample cloak flung neg- 
ligently over her shoulders. She had’ on "a 
simple straw bonnet, and a veil was drawn 
over her countenance. She was attended by a 
middle-aged gentleman, whom Alfred knew 
to be connected with the management of 
the Opera, and who was now exhibiting a 
most respectful attention towards this lady. 
The valet could not obtain a satisfactory 
view of her countenance through the dark 
veil ; but from the partial glimpse which he 
did gain, lie felt assured that she was none 
other than the one for whom he was watching. 
Besides, her height— the graceful ease and 
elegant dignity of her walk— and her entire 
appearance, so far as he could judge of it 
muffled up as she was, left no doubt in his 
mind that the fair one was Signora Vivaldi. 

The gentleman who had escorted her to her 
carria’e, assisted her to enter — closed the 
door himself— paused for a minute to say a 
few words to her at the window — then shook 
hands with her, and stopped for an instant on 
the curb-stone of the colonnado to gaze after 
the little equipage as it drove rapidly off. 
Alfred hastened up to a street cab, leapt on 
the box by the side of the driver and bade him 
follow the vehicle which had just rolled away 
from the stage-entrance. 

The neat little equipage, followed by the cab, 
passed up the Haymarket— then threaded the 
Quadrant— proceeded up Begent Street— con- 
tinued its way along' Portland Place— and 
entered the Regent’s Park. Alfred thought 
to himself that the fair danseu&e probably lived 
in this salubrious quarter of London : but he 
was _ deceived— for the little equipage still 
continued rolling on, turning out of the 
Regent’s Park into Camden Town, across which 
it cut towards Brecknock Hill, which at that 
time, though now pretty nearly covered with 
buildings, had scarcely a house upon it. Up 
the ascent of the hill the brougham went at a 
good pace, the cab still following ; and Alfred 
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thought that if the pursuit were to last much 
longer, the coachman’s suspicions could not 
fail to be excited. Indeed, it seemed as if 
something of this kind were already the case ; 
for on reaching the brow of the hill he drove 
down the descent on the other side at a rattling 
pace, already beginning to distance the very 
inferior animal which was dragging the 
street-cab. The night however being" very 
beautiful and clear, Alfred and the cabman 
had no difficulty in keeping in sight the equi- 
page which they were pursuing, and which 
was now entering the district of Holloway. 

“ We must not lose it after all this trouble,' 1 
said Alfred to the cabman. “ Spare not the 
whip upon that miserable hack of your’s 1 
Your reward shall be in proportion * to the 
success that I experience.” 

The cabman whipped his horse, and it re- 
gained Borne of its lost ground as the neat 
little equipage in front, crossing the broad 
road of Holloway, dashed into what was theu 
a beautiful lane with a green hedge on each 
side, and which bore, as it indeed still bears, 
the name of the Seven Sisters’ Road. Ulti- 
mately the equipage stopped at a little villa 
some distance up this road, and standing in a 
somewhat lonely situation Alfred made the 
cabman drive past, so as to create the impres- 
sion that his destination lay farther on ; and 
he beheld the lady emerge from the brougham 
'and- - enter. the villa. Having caused the cab- 
man to drive on' as -far- a*a"utf thought it acces- 
sary for the sake of arpearances, the valet 
bade him turu back; and at a late hour, or 
rather an early oue in the morning, he reached 
his master’s lodgings in Jermyn Street- 

Lord Harold Saunton and Lord Saxoudale 
were sitting up, drinking punch and smoking 
cigars, in expectation of the valet’s return ; 
and the moment Alfred made his appearance 
in the room, they saw by his countenance that 
lie had been successful. He at once gave the 
two young noblemen an account of his proceed- 
ings ; and they applauded the perseverance 
and skill which he had exhibited in tracing 
the fare one to her suburban abode. 

“ But now, my dear Harold,” said Lord 
Saxoudale, when the valet bad retired, “ we 
have not yet settled who is to avail himself of 
the information just obtained. You say that 
you are considerably smitten with the Signora, 
and that her Vrilliant appearance, this night 
has made a much deeper impression on you 
than it did on the first occasion. On the 
other hand I am equally mad in love with her 

— —no disparagement to Fiorina for you 

know, of course, that when I say love , it is a 
very different sorb of thing from what one 
feels for the young lady one is going to marry.” 

“ Well, well, you nCed not sermonize upon 
it, Edmund,” said Lord Harold. “ We don’t 
want to be rivals in this business ; and our 
pretensions are equally great : that is to say, 
it is nothing but pretensioh altogether on 


either side. So the fairest thing will he to toss 
up who is to avail himself of the information 
Alfred has brought us.” 

“ By all means !’ ; cried Lord Saxoudale, 
delighted with the coui’se proposed, which he 
thought had something manly and of a sports- 
man-like character about it : then taking a 
sovereign from his- waistcoat-pocket, he tossed 
it up in the air, crying, “Heads or tails ?” 

“ Heads !” exclaimed Lord Harold. 

“ 'Tis tails 1” actually shrieked forth Saxon- 
dale, with childish delight. 

“ It is for you, then,” rejoined Lord Hai’old, 
with a slight accent of pique and vexation, “ to 
do the best you can in this matter,” — but 
instantly recovering his good-humour, he 
refilled his glass and said,” “ Here’s success to 
your love-suit with Signora Vivaldi !” 


CHAPTER X. 

TIIE COTTAGE. 

The next day Lord Saxondale did not go near 
his friend Lord Harold Staunton but lie sent 
a brief note of excuse, stating that he fne^nt 
to devote himself to the-new enterprise which 
he had in hand. Having' taken his breakfast 
in liis own room, so as to avoid encountering 
his mother, with whom he did not wish at the 
present time to have any fresh “scene," he 
remained secluded there ail the morning to 
deliberate— upon the course he should adopt in 
order to obtain admission to the presence of 
the fair Angela Vivaldi. From what he had 
heard concerning her, he saw that it would be 
useless to write her a note beseeching her to 
grant him an interview : for during the week 
which had elapsed since lie first discussed the 
subject with Lord Harold, lie had learnt from 
several quarters sufficient to convince him 
that it was not by any of the usual means of 
gallantry that the beautiful dansensc was to te 
won. It may be remembered that he had j 
originally thought of addressing a note to 
Angela Yh'aldi at the Opera itself ; but 
Harold bad assured him then, that if he did 
so his missive would only he treated with 
contempt. He had since ascertained that such 
had been the fate experienced by several other 
aspirants in the same quarter; and w ho liad 
adopted those vulgar means of imparting' their 
hope and their proposals to the object of their 
passion. Saxondale therefore saw that some 
other plan must be chalked out, and that the 
whole affair must be managed with the utmost 
delicacy and caution. 

But how was it that after all the reports he 
had beard relative to Angela’s virtue, lie could 
possibly be vain and arrogant enough to expect 
that he himself was the fortunate being whose 
aspirations were to be crowned with success ? It 
was for the very reason of his being thus vain 
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and arrogant, that he entertained such a hope. 
Conceited to a degree, he had the highest opi- 
nion of himself, and would not believe the 
truth which the mirror told him, that he was 
very far from good-looking. On the contrary, 
he il, altered himself that he possessed every 
j qualification for becoming a perfect lady-killer 
— that wherever he chose to smile, hearts must 
he won— and that it was impossible for any 
female to resist his powers of fascination. In 
addition to the high opinion which he enter- 
tained relative to himself, he had a very mean 
one of feminine virtue in general : and we 
have already seen that in his first conversa- 
tion with Lord Jlaro'd respecting Angela, he 
flippantly ignored the possibility of chastity in 
connexion with any female figuring upon the 
stage. From his earliest infancy, also, he had 
been so fawned upon, “ my-lorded," toadied,; 
and llaltered that he really believed there was | 
something talismanic in the name of fkixondale, j 
and that the. brilliance of bin rank, the irnnvn- j 
sity of the fortune which would soon he at his j 
entire disposal, the splendour attached to fiir, 
long line of ancestry, and his own personal 
qualifications, would prove altogether over- [ 
powering if he had but an opportunity of play- 
ing olT the whole artillery of these attractions 
upon the young tlaiwtc. 

But what plan was he to pursue in order to 
obtain access to her ? ITe had decided upon 
not writing to solicit an interview ; and he 
reasoned that it would be equally useless to 
prc n cnt himrclf at her suburban villa and send 
in his card with the hope of being admitted to 
her presence. lie thought that in the first 
instance he had better reconnoitre her abode, 
and endeavour, if possible, to rcrape acquaint- 
ance with her lady's-maid, or any one of her 
domestics who might, furnish him with hints 
for prosecuting his scheme : he might also as- 
certain if she walked out at alt in the neigh- 
bourhood during the day ; and if she did go 
out alone for a ramble, he might trust to the 
chapter of accidents to furnish means for an 
introduction to her. But then, on the other 
hand, he reasoned that if a well-dressed, ele- 
gant, and aristocratic-looking young gentleman 
(as lie flattered himself lo be; wore seen loung- 
ing and loitering about the fair one’s villn, her 
suspicions would be excited, she would he placed 
upon her guard, and bis projects mu-lit be 
defeated. JTow then wan he to proceed ? .Sud- 
denly an idea struck him. "What if be were to 
disguise himself in a far humbler apparel than 
he was wont to wear, and thus pursue his in- 
quiries ond researches in the neighbourhood 
of her abode ? The thouclit delighted him : 
there was something in the adventure which 
tickled his fancy ; and ho fell into a train of 
reflections perfectly consistent with his miser- 
able narrow-mindedness, frivolity, and self- 
conceit. 

“If I assume a humble garb, and throw myself 
in her way, she cannot fail to see that there is 
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a certain air of distinction beneath the. rough 
apparel : and she may Iwootuc interested in me. 
If I how "a her with the greatest respect and 
seem (o treat her with the utmost deference, 
she will he ph ased ; and so I shall succeed in 
attracting her attention. This little pantomine 
may last for two or three days, at the end of 
which she will perhaps speak to me ; and so we 
may form an acquaintance. Then, for another 
two or three days I can go on thus enchaining 
her interest more and more ; till at last when 
opportunity serves, I can throw oil" the mask, 
announce my lordly lank, proclaim my noble 
name, and overcome her with the intelligence 
that it is the head of the house of Saxondale 
who for her sake put on a humble garb in 
order to throw himself in her way. She cannot 
help falling desperately in love with me : and 
whatever virtue she may po-sess, will be thawed 
by so much apparent devotion on my part.” 

Mightily pleased with the scheme he had thus 
revived upon, and the dramatic results to 
which he had made up l is mind it was to lead, 
Edmund lost no time in putting his most sapient 
project into execution. It was rather late in the 
afternoon when he had finally disgosted all his 
plan of proceedings ; and being Sunday’, lie 
did not exactly know where to obtain such a 
dn r* as he required. But it struck him that 
.there would be no harm in proceeding at once 
in his wonted apparel lo the neighbourhood of 
The villa, in order lo reconnoitre it from a dis- 
tance. JTc need not approach near enough to 
the windows lo be noticed in such a way as to 
endanger future recognition ; and at the same 
time something might lie gained and first 
step taken by ascertaining the exact where- 
abouts of the beautiful creature’s abode. lie 
accmdtngly rallied foit-h ; and not choosing to 
noth d any of the domestics the slightest clue as 
to his proceeding, he did not order either horse 
or carriage to be prepared for his use on the 
occasion. Taking a cab from the nearest stand 
— in spite of his denunciation of street-vehicles 
in the presence of Mr. ' Tinthorpe— Lord Saxon- 
dale directed himself t<> be driven to the Seven 
Sisters’ Hoad ; and in about three-quarters of 
an hour he was set down at the place of destina- 
tion. 

Dismissing the cabman, he walked np the 
road till became within sight, of the villa which 
Lord llarold Staunton's valet had described. 
It was a pretty little cottagc-residencc, very 
recently built, and standing about thirty yards 
back from the road, the intermediate space 
being occupied by a flower-garden. It had also 
a garden in the rear of larger extent ; and had 
coacb-bouBC and stables attached to the build- 
ing itself. Several branching evergreens, taste- 
fully arranged, formed a just sufficient screen to 
prevent passers-by’ from being able to peer into 
the ground-floor rooms ; and altogether it was 
a picturesque little dwelling, isolated enough to 
be quite in the country’, and yet not too farj 
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from the houses in the Hornbey Road to be al- 
together lonely. 

Having made these observations from a 
short distance, Lord Saxondale struck into 
the adjacent fields, so as to ascend a gentle 
eminence — the same on which Hornsey Wood 
Tavern is situated — and whence lie might con- 
template at his ease the abode of his charmer. 
But as he was proceeding thither, he observed 
a cottage at a little distance, and it occurred to 
him that he would proceed thither to make 
some few inquiries relative to the Signora, — 
such as how long she had lived at the villa, how 
many servants she kept, and such other matters 
as he was interested in knowing. 

The cottage stood completely away from all 
the other habitations thinly scattered about in 
that neighbourhood. Tt was old, dilapidated, 
and poverty-stricken, — standing in the midst of 
a little garden showing but small signs of cul- 
ture, and surrounded by a low fence broken in 
many places. On reaching the door, Edmund 
knocked ; and ere the summons was answered 
he observed that the dingy blind was partly 
drawn back from the. little window, and some 
one looked through the dirty panes for an in- 
stant. But almost immediately afterwards the 
door was opened by a woman of not very pro-! 
possessing appearance. 

She was of middle stature, and seemed about 
forty-five years of age. Her hair had evidently 
once been of jetty blackness; but it was now 
turning with qrey. Her features were strong- 
ly masculine in their outline, harsh and coarse ; 
her dark eyes shone with an exceeding bright- 
ness ; and her brows, which were very thick, 
met above the nose. Her look was alike bold 
and repulsive ; and the lines upon her counte- 
nance seemed rather to have been''traced by 
strong passions than to be the wrinkling effects 
of time. Her apparel wa s of a humble and 
sordid description : she lrtd a dirty white cap 
on her head ; and her :• "ipeavancc altogether 
was negligent and sloven! . 

On opening the door th woman said nothing 
but seemed to wait until the visitor should 
explain the object of his presence there ; but 
she gazed upon him witli mingled astonishment 
and curiosity, evident!}’ wondering that so well- 
dressed a young gentleman should have called 
at her abode. Saxondale himself knew not 
exactly wliat to say ; for previous to knocking 
at the door he had prepared in his mind no 
excuse for stopping at that wretched-looking 
place. However, being of an effrontery and a 
self-possession which with such individuals and 
in such cases often serve the purpose of ready 
wit, he said in as civil a tone as he could as- 
sume, but still with a patronizing kind of air, 
“ My good woman, I have been rambling about 
here till I am tired ; and with yonr permission 
will walk in and sit down a little.” 

“There is Hornsey Wood Tavern over yonder,” 
she replied in a harsh voice ; “ not much more 


than half a mile distant, and there you can be 
accomodated better than you can here." 

“ But I am too tired to walk even that half 
mile,” said the young nobleman. “Besides 
which, I see a lot of working-class folks all in 
their Sunday gear, wending their way in that 
direction, and I can’t bear to mingle with such 
vulgarity.” 

“ Aud yet you seek out a miserable- 
looking place like this V the woman at once 
answered, fixing her dark eyes keenly upon 
Loi’d Saxondale ; then as a thought seemed to 
strike her, inspired perhaps by something which 
she read upon his countenance, while thus 
scrutinizing him, she added, “ But I suppose 
you have some object in view ? and therefore 
you can walk in.” 

Thus speaking, she threw the door wide open, 
and stood aside for the young nobleman to 
enter the habitation. It consisted of two rooms 
on the ground-floor, divided by a little passage, 
and the same number of rooms above, which 
were reached by courtesy be termed a flight of 
stairs but was in reality only a dilapidated 
ladder. The room into which the woman con- 
ducted her visitor, was furnished in the most 
wretched manner— a crazy table, three or four 
chairs the rush bottoms of which were broken 
in, and some few articles of crockery upon a 
shelf, constituting the principal features of that 
part of the dwelling. . A glance into the other 
room as he entered, had shown Edmund a 
scanty bed upon the floor, and one or two 
chairs almost as useless as those in the room to 
which he was introduced. The woman appeared 
to be alone in the house— at least Lord Saxon- 
dale saw no other person in either of the two 
rooms on the ground-floor, nor did lie hear any 
one moving overhead. 

“Yon see the place into which you have invit- 
ed youself," said the woman : “but such as it 
is you are welcome to make it a convenience 
for resting in. For what other purpose you 
have sought the cottage, you will perhaps 
explain at your leisure — aud once more she 
fixed her eyes upon him with a scrutinizing 
look. 

“What makes you think that I have some 
other purpose in view ?” he asked, observing 
how she gazed at him. 

“ Because a young gentleman like you,” she 
at once answered " does not knock at such a , 
place as this without a motive. If you did not. I 
choose to mingle with the working-class people 1 
that you seem to despise so much, you would 
have lain down on the dry grass to rest your- 
self ” I 

“ I sec that you are a very shrewd woman in- j 
deed," interrupted Edmund, laughing: “and 
perhaps if I confess that I had an object in 
knocking at your old tumble-down hut, you will 
not mind giving me the information 1 want— 
especially as here is something to oil your 
tougue for you.” 

Ashe thus 3poke, he drew forth a well-filled 
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purse, the contents being a portion of the pro- 
ceeds of 2ilr. Gunthorpe’s cheque ; and taking 
out a sovereign, witli true aristocratic indiffer- 
ence in respect to the value of the money, he 
tossed it into the lap of the woman who had 
seated herself at a litttle distance from him. 

“ Now then, tell me what you want,” she i 
said, taking up the coin coldly and leisurely, as p 
if it were b) r no means so great a godsend as 
from the poverty of the place one might have 
supposed it to be. 

“That pretty little villa which you sec yonder, 
about three quarters of a mile across the 
fields— who lives there?” asked .Saxondale. 

“ I do not know her name. It is a young 

lady ' 

L “Very beautiful, is she not i 

“Very. I have seen her once or twice, and 
she struck me as being very beautiful.” •! 
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“ But do you uot know who or what she is ?*' 
asked Edmund. 

“ No : I have never had the curiosity to 
make any inquiries,” replied the woman. 

“ Have you not lived long' here ? or perhaps I 
should rather ask whether" she has not lived 
long at that villa ?” 

“ I can answer both questions. In the first 
place, I have lived here for many years : and 
in the second place the young lady at Ever- 
green Villa has ouly lived there a few 
weeks— perhaps not more than a month.” 

“ Ah ! then it is not surprising .you should 
know nothing about her,” observed Edmund. 
“I think I will go and make inquiries else- 
where — and he rose from his seat as he 
spoke. 

“Slop !” said the woman ; “you may not be 
nioie fortunate in learn in 7 elsewhere the par- 
ticulars you have sought here ; but if you like, 
and are not in a very great hurry for a day or 
so, I v ill ascertain evertbingyou want to know. 
And besides,” she added, with another mean- 
ing look, “ perhaps I may assist j y ou in the de- 
si n you have in contemplation.” 

“ What design?” demanded Saxondale, sharp- 
ly, afraid of trusting the woman too far or 
suffering her to penetrate his views too deeply. 

“ You must not think I am a fool,” she re- 
plied, a momentary expression of contempt 
flitting over her harsh features. “ For what 
earthly reason can a young gentleman like you 
come making inquiries about a beautiful girl, 
unless it is that von have an ulterior object 
in view? In flic same way that I saw it 
«as on)}' pretence that made you say you 
were tired vhen you knocked at my duor, 
so can I read the motive of your questions 
relative to the girl at Evergreen Villa.” 

“ Well, at all events there is a. bluntness and 
frankness about you that I like/' observed Ed- 
muud, who began to think that so shrewd, 
penetra'ing, and cunning a woman as this 
evidently was, might be made a most valuable 
instrument in the furtherance of bis design. 
“ To speak with equal candour, then, I must 
admit that I do feel a very great interest in 
the beautiful gill of whom we are talking : and 

if you will consent to serve me ” 

“ I have already said that 1 will,” inter- 
rupted the woman. “ Come now, do not beat 
about the bush — tell me what you want. I see 
that you have gold with which you can repay 
my services; and it’s very sure the young lady 
at Evergreen Villa will not come and bribe me 
to act against you.” 

“In the first place,” rejoined Saxondale, 
“ you must find out how many servants she 
keeps - whether she has a maid who, like most 
of her class, will accept a bribe and enter into 
my interests ” 

“ That is a point which may he almost rec- 
koned upon with the fullest confidence,” ob- 
served the woman. “ But go on. What other 
inquiries am I to make ? ! 


“ Whether the fair 011c goes out for a walk 
by herself at all — and if so, which direction 
she usually takes — what her habits are— whe- 
ther she sees any company or lives retired ” 

“In fact, you want to know everything 
about her,” again interrupted the woman, “ and 
to glean all such circumstances as may suggest 
the plans that you are to adopt. All this I 
understand at a glance.” 

“ Then i am very certain that I could not 
have alighted upon a more able assistant,” re- 
marked Saxondale. “ But I have not alto- 
gether explained myself. The truth is, I wish 
to throw a little spice of romance into this 
proceeding : for I have the outline of my 
plan ali cut and dried — but as a matter of 
course the substance of it must be filled up 
according as circumstances may suggest.” 

“ Now then for the romance part of it ?” 
said the woman interrogatively and p gain that 
transiently contemptuous expression deepened 
for a moment the lines of her harsh counten- 
ance. “Romance is pleasant enough for a fine 
young gentleman of your age, and perhaps, for 
a sweet young girl such as she is at your villa ; 
but I question whether my matter-of-fact assis- 
tance will not in the long run prove more use- 
ful to your aims than all your romance. How- 
ever, go on.” 

“ What I require is a sorb of disguise," an- 
swered Saxondale — “ the rude dress of a 
mechanic— not too greasy or dirty, lest it 
should make me sick ” 

“ You want gentility in the workman’s 
garb?’ interrupted the woman. “Well, if 
you leave it to me I will procure you that 
dress to-morrow. I observe your height — you 
are not very tall — but you are nicely made.” 

“ Yes— I. flatter myself,” observed Saxon- 
dale, caressing his beardless chin, “ that I am 
not altogether amiss.” 

“ On the contrary', ” said the woman, whose 
eagle eyes penetrated the frivolous weak-mind- 
ed young nobleman’s wretched conceit and 
vanity at a single glance, “ you are in every 
respect a most fit and suitable admirer for such 
a charming creature as the occupant of Ever- 
green Villa.” 

“ But you must understand it is not marriage 
that I mean.” 

! “ Yon need not tell me that. A man who 

means marriage does not go beating about the 
bush in such a style as this. You loDg Jto 
possess that girl ; and I do not hesitate to de- 
clare that you shall succeed.” 

“ Ah ! you promise me that exclaimed 
Saxondale, rejoiced at the tone of confidence 
and the air of assurance with which the wo- 
man spoke. “ But really, when I look at you, 
I do recognize a certain superiority about you 
[ underneath that poverty-stricken garb — ” 

“Yes : the superiority of intellect,” at once 
replied the woman : and for a moment she 
drew herself up haughtily. “ I was not al- 
ways what I now seem. But no matter— we 
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will not toucli upon the point. Relative to business-like way in which she treated the 
vour own affair, I promise that your aspira- whole affair. 

lions sh 'll he gratified shortly; and in the He then took his departure, congratulating 
meantime I will not let the grass grow under himself upon havi ng been led by a cident to 
my feet. This very evening will I institute that cottage, where lie had found ho valuable 
the inquiries you have suggested, and such ana ent to assist, him in his desi-ns. On re- 
others as I deem it necessary to make ; and to- tracing his steps towards Holloway, lie kept at 
morrow I will procure the mechmic’s drear, a prudent distance from Evergreen Villa ; and 
You shall have everything complete.” taking the first cab he could find, eped home- 

“ And do you think,” asked S.ixondale, ward. 

“ that if I tonic it into my head to stay a week 

or ten days altogether in this neighbourhood, 

I could obtain a decent lodging near, so that I 
- might be close at hand to avail myself at any CHAPTER XT. 

moment, of whatsoever circumstances might 

transpire T' -'".vn town-. 

1 ‘ I suppose,’’ said the woman, “ that if you 

mean to throw your spice of romance into this Evriev one at all acquainted with London 
love-aff.tir, you could content yourself with knows King’s Cross, where until very lately 
rough accommodations for a' little nhile ? stood the Pever Hospital, behind which «as 
Because, if so, I couid make up a bed here the quarter we are about to describe. B d 

Ah! you need not turn up your nose so ere entering upon this description, we must 

hastily. When I go into town to-morrow to observe that the Fever Hospital lias been 
procure your mechanic’s dress, T can get you pulled do«n, and at this present time the 
clean sheets and blankets at the same time, principal station of the Great Northern Rail- 
ami a new mattress too into the bargain.” w y is heinu built upon the spot. The rail- 
ed*, I don’t know but what it would be way itself, running though the district which 
advisable to make preparations for a shake- is about to occupy our attention, las necessa- 
downupon the floor ; and you could get me rjly led to some innovatory improvements 
some refreshments from the tavern yonder. All t >««•“ : “*"7. °/ ™ rst 

this wilt be amusing enough ; and when the that densely populated neighbourhood still 
charming creature comes to know what I have exist just as they were in the year 8- 1 the 

' done for her sake ” date of this portion of our tale. At that time 

“She will' of course view you with an Agar Town might be described as a sort ,f 
interest all the greater,” rejoined the woman. colony or independent settlement, cut 

, h ’ oil as it were irom the adj i cent quarters. 

“ l^ien be the arrangements as yon sagged, Turnin > out of the King’s Road close by St. 


said Lord Saxon dale. " Here is the where- Pa|lcl . aH Workhouse, the explorer of that region 


with to increase, the comforts of your place aacc ( ] 8 a narrow rising pathway — passes by a 
and procure the things that 1 require. It is row of wre{c hed little huts, with little pieces 
also an earnest of what my liberality may be, 0 f garden, the borders of which are edjed with 
if through your assistance I succeed in the large stones — and continuing his way.is speedi- 
accomphdhment of my aims. ly in the midst of a maze of streecs and alleys 


large stones— and continuing his way, is speedi- 
ly in the midst of a maze of streecs and alleys 


Thus speaking, Edmund again drew forth constituting A car Town! A canal intersects 
the well-filled purse and tossed ten sovereigns the district: some of the houses overhang the 
upon the table. 1 he woman did not utter a { OW ; n g in ths, and the little back-yards of 
word of acknowledgment, but deliberately otlien) 'are walled or fenced off on the' brink of 
gathered up the coins and dropped then into the cutL i n g through which the stream flows, 
her pocket. She then asked her visitor at From tlle appearance of the place it would 
what hour he would return on the morro-v. 8 eem as ff no such things as paving-rates were 
“ Wlien do you think that yon will have known there ; or if they be, it is a downright 
anything of consequence to tell me he robbery to levy them in a quarter where not a 
asked. “ Mind, I am very impatient in this bit of pavement is to be seen. Yet the un- 
matter ; and the sooner it is put in train the pared thoroughfares cannot even be described 
better.” as roads : for so far' from being kept in order, 

“I have already promised that the grass it does not seem as if the slightest trouble had 
shall not grow under my feet,” replied the ever been taken to level them. In diy weather 
woman. “ If you come up to-morrow evening it is one succession of little hillocks and holes ; 
after dusk, I may perhaps have tidings of a go that no vehicle, whether the lightest carriage 
more satisfactory nature to communicate than or the heaviest waggon, could possibly pass 
you arc likely to dream of. At all events I. will along without being jolted to pieces. The 
do my best.” impression at once made upon the mind is that 

“Then I will be here after dusk,” rejoined of a number of the most wretched huts and 
Saxondale, perfectly delighted at the tone of hovels built npon a ploughed field, where all 
confidence in v/liich the woman tqmkc and the the heaps of earth thrown out from the 1 
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shallow foundations had been left to find 
a level for themselves as best they could. 
In very rainy weather these thoroughfares 
are knee-deep in mud ; and then the impres- 
sion is that of an assemblage of habita- 
tions built in the midst of a perfect s warns 
of mud. Such is Agar Town even to the 
present day, — the litttle improvements above 
alluded to as arising from the formation of the 
railway, being confined to the springing up of! 
a few cottages of a better description than the 
old ones, but which being dotted about here 
and there, only serve to throw the squalor and 
wretchedness of the surrounding dwellings 
into a bolder and more sickening relief. 

From all that has just been said, the reader 
will bo able to comprehend that eight years 
ago, before the formation of the railway in 
that district, Agar Town must have been’one 
of the lowest, most miserab o, and likewise 
most dangerous regions within the circum- 
ference of London. It was indeed the refuge 
of pauperism - the hiding-place of crime — the 
abode of wretchedness and squalor— and there 
fore one of the most prolific hotbeds of demora- 
lization, disease, viee, and profligacy that 
could be found in the metropolis. Containing 
hut very few shops, and those such as are only 
to he seen in the poorest neighbourhoods, Agar 
Town chielly consisted of lodging-houses, where 
the avarice of landlords or the poverty of the 
tenants led to the r rouping together of as 
great a number of occupants as could possibly 
be squeezed into the smallest imaginable 
compass. Throughout the whole region the 
size of the rooms averages about ten ortwe’ve 
feet square ; and at the time of which we are 
writing, four or five beds, to be occupied by as 
many different families, were crowded into 
each room. These beds, consistin' only of a 
wretched flock matters and a blanket black 
with grime, were necessarily so close to each 
other as almost to touch. Thus it might be said 
that the whole flooring of each room was 
covered over with bedding as straw is littered 
down in a stable ;and there did several 
separate families, comprising persons of both 
sexes and all ages, huddle together beyond the 
possibility of any regard for modesty or 
decency. The same horrible system prevails 
to a great extent in Agar Town at the present 
day : but at the time of which we are writing, 
ere the presence of railway workmen intro- 
duced some little civilizing improvements into 
the place, that herding together of whole 
families was carried to a frightful extent. 

In the year 18-1-1 Agar Town was like a 
morass where the noxious weeds and poisonous 
plants had attained to (ho fulness of their 
rank growth. It was then swarming with 
human reptiles -the scum, the outcasts, and 
the rejected of all society. It was under no 
parochial care, and appeared to be beyond the 
reach of any civilizing influences. We do 
not believe that even the iSunday-morning 


distributors of tracts, who generally poke 
their noses everywhere, ventured within the 
precincts of Agar Town : certainly the parson 
of no adj xcent church ever thought it worth his 
while to visit the inhabitants of that strange 
colony, which in every repect was an isolated 
spot of utter barbarism in the midst of the 
shining lights of London civilization. It was 
one of those ccsspoo's into which the moral 
filth of this modern Babylon regularly and 
continuously flowed, but which no legislative 
prudence, nor parochial intervention, nor 
philanthropise care ever thought of empty- 
ing. Having no gas laid on, no street- 
lamps of any kind, and but very . few 
simps to throw out even the feeble glim- 
merings of tallow-candles through their 
dingy panes, Agar Town in d trk nights was 
enveloped in almost utter gloom ; and as by the 
very nature of its few and narrow approaches 
from the surrounding thoroughfares it stood in 
the position of a sort of fastness, it necessarily 
afforded a most convenient asylum for any 
offender against the law to whom the police 
might he giving chase in that part of London 
at the time. Suppose, for example, a thief or 
other male factor, disturbed in his depredations 
anywhere within a small distance of Agar Town, 
— if he could only manage to keep ahead of his 
pursuers until he dodged off into that maze of 
dark and dangerous defiles, he might at once 
relax his speed, take breath, and congratulate 
himself upon having reached a place that was as 
eood as a sanctuary. 

It must not however he thought that the 
police nevc-r made incursions into Agar Town, 
because such an impression would be errone- 
ous. What we have meant to convey by the 
preceding remarks, is that from the peculiarity 
of its situation and the defile-nature of iti ap- 
proaches, it afforded advantages, or at all 
events chances of escape for fugitive offenders, 
which no other low neighbourhood of London 
could present. Amongst the various scenes of 
demoralization and depravity which character- 
ized the place, were “ penny gaffs,” — or in plain 
terms pennj' theatres ; and occasionally the 
police got scent of the existence and the where- 
abouts of these cheap dramatic representations. 
Then, perhaps, just at the moment when an 
audience of the most dissolute and profli- 
gate description, including boys and girls of, 
even a very tender ace, were enjoying the 
dozen murders that formed the plot of some 
terrible tragedy, or devouring in rapt admira- 
tion the insane ran tings of a banjo-looking 
Othello or a seedy Hamlet , the door would 
burst open, « posse of police rush in, and the 
whole assemblage of audience and actors be 
comfortably marched off to the nearest sta- 
tion, to undergo such penalties as the magis- 
terial wisdom might choose to inflict next 
morning. But these were not the only occa- 
sions on which the myrmidons of the law 
would make an irruption into Agar Town. 
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Cannibal, iu a deep bass voice that had s > ne- 
ttling cavern-like and sepulchral in its tones ; 

“ but bow often is it that she does come ? She’s 
a deuced sight too proud to suit me.” 

“ Ah 1 but if she’s proud she’s so gene- 
rous,” at ouce -rejoined the first female who 
had spoken. 

Chiffin was about to make some farther 
observation, when the door opened and in 
walked a person who at first sight would have 
been taken for one of the male sex, but whom 
on a nearer survey it was not very difficult to 
discover to be a woman in man's apparel. For 
a female, she was of a commanding height, 
being at least five feet ten inches, and was 
remarkably though somewhat coarsely hand- 
some. Tier features were large but regu- 
lar : her complexion was of a clear oli ;o, 
and had the flush of excitement upon her 
cheeks. Her eyes were large, of the deepest 
black, and strangely bright : they had an 
exceeding boldness in their glance, and could 
look any one full in the face — not frankly, but 
with a hardihood and audacity altogether un- 
becoming her sox. Yet her look was not that 
of wanton impudence nor of lustful passion, 
because it was fixed just the same upon every 
one who came for the first time within its 
reach — whether male or female, handsome or 
ugly, old or young : — it was a look, in short, 
which seemed meant to penetrate whatever 
disguise- the object of its scrutiny might wear 
or whatever thoughts were passing in the 
depths of the soul. It was a strange and over- 
bearing look— not only scrutinizing, but also 
full of a bold defiance, and as much as to say 
that though the possessor of those large daik 
eyes was a woman in sex, yet that she was a 
man in daring and in dauntlessness. 

‘Without being at all inclined to stoutness, 
her figure was largely and finely made — 
upright as the form of an amazon, without the 
slightest appearance of that gentle inclination 
or stoop of the shoulders which belongs to 
feminine grace, and with an elevated carriage 
of the head which completed her erect appear- 
ance. She was dressed in a handsome frock- 
coat, buttoned round the waist, but open at 
the bosom, so as to display the fine cambric 
shirt-front and the exquisite frill. This frill, 
by occupying as it were the interval between 
the swell of the bosoms, concealed their full- 
ness and thus aided the general effects of the 
apparel in giving a masculine air to the female 
wearer. The edges of a figured silk waistcoat 
were seen under the lappcls of her coat : she 
wore a stand-up shirt col’ar, and had asliar.l 
neckerchief tied with a care that Beau Brum- 
mel might have envied. She had on black 
pantaloons ; and possessing a remarkable 
straightness and evident symmetry of limbs, 
that portion of her masculine garb became 
her admirably. Patent-leather boots, the bril- 
liant gloss of which even now shone brightly 
through the dust that was upon them, set off 


her long narrow feet to great advantage ; and 
the clinking spurs gave her a sort of semi- 
military appearance. Her hair which was oif 
raven blackness, appeared when she took off 
her hat to be combed back from the high j 
and open forehead, and though not worn very i 
long, fell in rich and natural waves over her 
ears and to the lower edge of the collar of the 
coat, so that in fact it was not longer than the 
hair of many fashionable youths at the West 
End of London. She wore a pair of delicate 
buckskin gloves, and carried a handsome riding- 
whip in her hand. 

We have already said that this woman’s 
features, though exceedingly handsome, v. r ere 
largely chiselled and somewhat coarse. This 
was especially o served in the mouth, the lip3 
being full, yc-t not with that sweet pouting 
expression which gives a charm lo such full- 
ness of lips in woman. Of a rich and moist 
red, they were uot merely luscious but stron.-ly 
sensual lip-? : .vet when parted they revealed 
teeth faultlessly even and white as ivory. 
When first castin : the eye upon her, and ere 
the delusion as to her sex was thoroughly clear- 
ed up, the absence of beard or whisker was not 
immediately noticed in consequence of the 
olive duskiness of her complexion, which gave 
her a masculine air : and then too that hold 
and hardy gaze which she invariably fixed 
upon any stranger the moment she encountered 
one, likewise tended to sustain the idea of the 
sex whose apparel 3hc had assumed. Her age 
might be > bout twenty-five or twenty-six ; but 
when considered in her male apparel, she at 
once struck the beholder as being a young man 
of one-and-t »enty. When she spoke, it v as in 
a voice that was strong without being coarse or 
harsh ; it had all that ilute-lilce power of tone 
which was also calculated to deceive the ob- 
server as to her real sex and sustain the de’u- 
sion. Who or what she was will hereafter 
transpire in due coarse : but at present we can 
only introduce her to the reader as Lady Bean. 

On entering the wretched tap-room an ex- 
pression of disgust flitted across her features : 
but almost instantaneously throwing aside 
that lock, she said with a careless smile and in 
an off-hand manner, “ Well, you are all deep in 
yonr orgie. I suppose it began ere sunset and 
will last till at least sunrise 

“ Will yon sit down and join us V’ asked 
Chiflin the Cannibal. 

“No -I have not time,” responded Lady 
Bess, beating one of her legs negligently with 
the horsewhip as she surveyed the group 
through the haze of tobacco-smoke. 

“You never have time,” growled Chiflin in a 
surely manner. 

“ Bnt T have had time, though, to do you a 
service,” immediately rejoined Lady Bess : 

“ and » hen you had just recovered from a long 
il Inc-S3 T gave }'ou assistance in the hour of 
your used. 1 have never asked it back again 
—I have never wanted it — T would not take 
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it even were it offered : but what I do looY 
for, is civility in return." 

“Lady Bess is right 1" exclaimed several 
voices, nil the females joining in without excep- 
tion. 

“ Come, we will have no disputing,'' said the 
nnmzoninn beauty : then opening the door, she 
cried out, “Solomon 1 "Where is that scoundrel 
; old Solomon ?" 

“ Here 1 he, my lady,' 1 answered a fawning 
obsequious voice from behind the bar outside. 
" What’s your ladyship's orders l Bill's holding 
your ladyship's horse ” 

"A truce to bo many ladyships,” exclaimed 
l the woman in male attire.; “ and bring in two 
crown bowls of punch : and then hid your old 
wife prepare such supper as her larder affords — 
and charge the whole to me." 

“There! didn’t] say her ladyship would 
come down handsome t" cried the female who 
had previously predicted the regale of punch 
that had just been ordered. “ But. wouldn't it 
he a greater treat still if Lady Bess would sit 
down and drink it with us V 

“ To he sure ! to he euro!’ cried many voices. 

“But while thanking you for the cnnipli- 
, ment," said Lady Bess, “ J have already told 
you that I have no time. Now, who is there 
here that will, do me a service ?— I mean 
amongst the men- for it is a message that I 
wish to send." ' 

Several of the male revellers volunteen-d ;j 
and Lady Be«s sweeping her bright ryes over , 
them, asif to select the one whom she most j 
fancied for the purpose, said, “ I chouse you, 
Tony Wi’kins." 

Tiie individual to whom she thus addressed 
herself, was a young man of not more than three 
or four-nml-twenty, but whose looks fell very 
little short of those of any of his compani- 
ons in their sinister expression and evil nature. | 
He was clad in a squalid garb, and his appear- 
ance altogether was such that it seemed scarcely , 
credible any person in his senses would have | 
trusted him out of sight to get change for even j 
iialf-a-crown. Yet it appeared that Lady Hess 
knew her man, and saw something in him which ! 
convinced her that lie would faithfully execute ! 
* her commission. This surmise on her part seem- 
ed fully corroborated by the zeal with which 
lie had at first volunteered, and the evident 
pleasure with which lie found himself the Bcle.ct 
, object of her choice. 

' “ Now, Tony,” continued Lady Bess, drawing 

forth a small sealed packet from her pocket, 
“ you must take this, and run as hard ns you 
can down to King's Cross. There you wi'l sec 
a tall gentleman enveloped in a cloak, and with 
his hat slouched over his features. lie will 1 e 
lounging about near the statue. You must 
accost him, and say, ‘ The niff ht in dark.* Be 
will answer, * But it can be made brighter.' If 
he gives you this reply you will at once thrust 
the little packet into his hand and speed off in- 
stantaneously. But should lie not give that 


reply, you will know he is not the individual 
whom you seek ; and you must look out 
for another answering" the description I 
have given. However, as it is not likely on 
! this warm summer night that any individual, 
unless for a particular purpose, would wrap 
; himself up in a cloak, it is next to certain that 
the first whom you meet thus mufiled, will be 
! the one for whom the packet is destined. 

! Having performed your commission, you can 
' come back and enjoy your share of the mippcr 
' 1 have ordered; and here is a guinea to indem- 
nify you for your loss of so much of the punch 
•as « ill l e disposed of in your absence.” 

Tony "Wilkins promised to acquit himself 
faithfully of his errand ; and taking the litt'e 
i parcel he secured in the pocket of the creasy 
, coat that hung loose about his person. lie then 
■ stuck a battered hat upon his head, and was 
| about to hurry forth, when Lady Bcs3 stopped 
' him for a moment,— saying, “ T cio not question 
I your honesty towards me, Tony, because I 
, know that nil of you here would do me a service 
if you could — yes, even Chiffin who growled at 
: me just now — and as she spoke she bent her 
; eves with a perfect blaze of lustre upon the 
: Cannibal, who evidently shrank from their 
overawing power. “ But still I may ns well 
hint, Tony," she continued, again turning 
round towards her messenger, “that there is 
nothing in the packet of any value to a soul 
save the individual into whose hands you are to 
give it ; and therefore if the devil should tempt 
you, it will not be worth your while to sneak 
out of vour way and open it in the expectation 
of finding money or bank-notes." 

“ I wouldn’t do it— I wouldn’t do it," an- 
swered Tony Wilkins, with an air of sincerity 
which for an instant rose dominant above the 
sinister expression of hi3 countenance ; and 
without another word lie darted away. 

The old landlord and his wife now made their 
appearance with the two steaming bowls of 
punch ; and when they were placed upon the 
tabic, Lady Bess filled a wine-glass, saying, “I 
drink success to }’ou all. < 'orac, ( 'biffin, I am 
determined to put you into a good humour, and 
you shall pledge me in a glass.’’ 

“ Well, l don't know how it is, but you make 
us all do just as you like, Lady Bess," said the 
the < Uunibafi half good-humouredly and half- 
nullcnly. “ You’ve got a power over us — I 
suppose it iii because you are so superior to the 
general run of us folks ” 

“ Never mind what is the reason,” exclaimed 
the anmzonian lady, laughing. “ Drink your 
punch, Chiffin, and do try to look good-natui'ed 
for once.” 

The Cannibal, as if obeying a sort of magical 
influence which lie could not resist, did ns he 
was ordered; and as he put down the emptied 
glass he Bniackcd his lips, while a grim smile 
expanded completely over his hang-dog coun- 
tenance, aBlie said, “ I do really think that if 
I saw anybody trying to do you an injury, 
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Lady Bess, I should give them six inches of my 
clasp-knife, even though I swung for it.” 

“ Well, it may be useful to have such a cham- 
pion as you, Chiflin," exclaimed the dashing 
lady, with a merry laugh which displayed her 
| ivory teeth to the utmost advantage. “ But 
now I must be oil’.” 

“ Will you not wait,” inquired one of the 
women, “ to see if Tony comes back all right ?” 

“ I know lie will,” replied Lady Bess. ‘ He 
is one of the greatest scamps amongst you and 
therefore the best to be trusted. And now- 
good night.” 

With these words she quitted the room — 
paused at the bar outside to pay for all she had 
ordered— and then issuing forth, mounted her 
steed which the pot-boy was holding. It was 
a splendid animal, of dark chesnul colour, with 
a proudly arching neck, and of Arabian fineness 
of limb. Lady Bess tossed the pot-boy half-a- 
crown, and then gently walked the noble 
animal, which she bestrode with the most per- 
I feet experience, over the rough uneven road 
J till she emerged from Agar Town : and enter- 
ing Maiden Lane, galloped away in the direc- 
tion of tl e country. 

In about a quarter of an hour after her 
departure, Tony Wilkins returned to the tap- 
room of the Jiilh/ float : and to the inquiring 
look which his friends, both male and female, 
(lung upon him, he answered, “ It’s all right. 
I met the gen’leman in the cloak : he give 
the watch vords— and so 1 gived him the 
packet.” 

“What sort of a looVing feller was he?" 
asked one of the women. 

“I’m bio wed if I could se> his face,” replied 
Tony : “ he took precious good care of that. 
But he was tall and di es, ed like a reg lar 
gen’leman.” 

“Perhaps he’s Lady Bess's lover ?” suggested 
another of the women. 

“ Lover indeed I" growled Chiflin, contemp- 
tuously : “ I don't t: ink such a woman as 
Lady Bess knows what luve is. .She’s alto- 
gether above common thing! In short she's 

a stran e creature, and I'm hanged if lean 
half understand her. Since first ” 

The Cannibal's observations were here inter- 
rupted by the opening of the tap-room door, and 
the entrance of a woman who was at once wel- 
comed by all present and saluted by the name 
of Madge Somers. She was between forty and 
fifty years of age, bad very harsh features, and 
dark hair turning prey. She wore an old 
cloak, the hood of which was drawn partly 
over her head, but not so much as to conceal 
a dingy white cap with great frills very much 
tumbled, as if she were w-ont to sleep in it at 
night as well as wear it in the day-time. 

“ Well, Madge, what’s brought you here just 
now ?” asked Chiflin. 

“To speak to you," was the response. “Some- 
thing has turned up to-day that promises a 
harvest : so I want you to help me to reap it.’* 


“ Well, you sha’nt have to ask twice. But 
are we to talk it over now ?" 

“ Yes— at once ; because I want to be get- 
ting back homeward — and the woman, who 
had not sat down, beckoned Chiffin to follow 
her from the room. 

He did so — and they ascended to a private 
apartment on the upper floor, where they re- 
mained together for halLan-liour in earnest 
conversation. At the end of this interview 
Madge Somers took her departure from . the 
Billy Goat, while Chiflin the Cannibal rejoined 
his companions in t'»e tap-room to partake of 
the supper for which Lady Bess had paid. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Till: COTTAGK AGAIN. 

It was about nine o'clock on the following 
evening, when Lord S.ixondale, in pursu- 
ance of the appointment he had made with 
the woman at the cottage, knocked at the door 
of that lonesome habitation. His summons 
was at once answered by the, woman herself; 
and he was admitted into the same sordid little 
room where he had l cld his conference with 
her on the previous day. A single ca T die was 
burning upon the table, but so dimly that it 
made the place look so gloomy as at first to 
send a very unpleasant sensation thrilling 
through the entire form of the young noble- 
man. 

“ Well, what news ?" he hastened to demand, 
fixing his eyes upon the woman. 

“ 1 told you that I should have some favour- 
able intelliecnce to report,” she at once an- 
swered. “ But sit down and listen to me.” 

Saxondale bad been drinking pretty freely, 
according to his wont, ere be quitted the din- 
ing-table to keep his present appointment ; and 
his transient fears at finding himself in that 
gloomy-looking place, now vanished in -a mo- 
ment. He accordingly sat down, already in- 
spired with hope and rekindling passion at the 
! encouraging words which the woman lmd 
uttered. 

“ Last evening," she resumed, “ I managed to 
et into conversation with the lady’s-maid 
own at Evergreen' Villa ; and finding that she' 
was naturally talkative, I began to draw her 
out. Without telling you everything that took 
place, or how J. wormed myself into her con- 
fidence, I may at once proceed to state that I 
told her how an elegant and rich young gentle- 
man was very desperately iu love with her 
mistress. The lady’s-maid grew deeply inter- 
ested on hearing this : for she no doubt at once 
saw a rich harvest of bribes for herself. So we 
pretty soon began to understand each other. 
She told me that her mistress belongs to the 
Opera ” 

“ To be Bure — 1 knew that already,” ex- 
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claimed Saxondale. “ But still I ato glad to . breakfast — sometimes alone, but generally 

find the thing confirmed in this way, and that ■ attended by her mnid ” 

it is really she ■who does live there ; so that , “ Ah 1 and at what o'clock is that ?” demand- 

there can be no mistake about it. But go on. j ed Saxondale impatiently. 

“What next did , the maid tell you about her j “ Between nine and ten o’clock," replied the 
charming mistres . j woman; “quite in the cool of the morning.” _ 

“ In the first place, that she sees very little k “Capital!’ ejaculated Edmund. “I 'will 
company,” continued the woman,-" only a (throw myself in the way of my fair one to- 
few friends connected with the Opera ; that j morrow. Hn r c you got the disguise ?" he asked 
she regularly walks out in the fields every eagerly. 

morning when it is fine, immediately after! “Yes — here it is,” responded the woman, as 
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slie pointed to a large brown paper parcel- 
“The maid is already initiated with respect to 
your intentions, and she will not fail to draw 
the notice of her young mistress to you in your 
mechanic’s dress. ’ Oh ! I warrant you she will 
knowhow to manage the thing cleverly enough, 
bidding her mistress observe what a genteel, 
elegant-looking young fellow it is for a work- 
ing man ” 

“Nothing can'be better I" exclaimed Saxon- 
dalc, rubbing his hands together joyfully with 
the anticipations of success. “I tell you what 
I think I shall do— T shall go up to the tavern, 
pass the night there, and conic uack here early 
in the morning to put on the artizan dress j 

“And stand the risk of lining recognized by j 
the people of the tavern,” interrupted the wo- 1 
man, “so t hat it w.ill get spread all over the place ] 
like wildfire, that there’s a young gentleman 
going about sometimes in the clothing suitable 
to hia station, and at others in a humble garb. 
Thus you will be. watched, and dogged, and 
have all your motions prayed into— so that all 
hope of carrying out your romautic plan will be 
effectually destroyed.” 

“ You are right, my worthy monilress,” ob- 
served Edmund. “I must do nothing foolish 
to mar the plot." 

“Resides,” she immediately continued, “I 
had a room up-stairs all nicely cleaned out for 
you to-day and put into the best possible order. 
There’s a comfortable bed that T bought— a 
washing-stand — and everything requisite, 
though in a humble way. It’s true the bed is 
upon the tloor, as there was no time to get a 
bedstead put up- and besides ] did not like 
to make too many preparations for fear of at- 
tracting notice.” 

“ Enough,” my good woman !” exclaimed 
Saxondale. " I bad forgotten at the moment 
our understanding of yesterday afternoon, that 
I was to have a shake-down bed here. At all 
events I can try it for one night.” 

“And then," added the woman, “ if you feel 
yourself uncomfortable, you might take some 
little obscure lodging in the village, passing 
yourself off as a mechanic. 1 ’ 

“To be sure 1” cried Saxondale: “your 
advice is in all respects excellent. Ib shall be as 
you say : and now, as the night is remarkably 
fine, I will just take a. stroll for half-an-honr, 
smoke a cigar in the fields, a id then on my 
return go to bed. I suppose 3-011 have got such 
a thing as a drop of spirits in the house ?— for 
wine is not to be thought of here.” 

“ On t lie contrary,” said the woman, “I have 
done my best to make you as comfortable as I 
can -then opening a cupboard and taking 
forth three bottles, she said, “I brought these 
with me in my basket from town to-da}\” 

She . likewise produced a corkscrew-, some 
glasses (evidently newly purchased ), and a jug 
of fresh water.. Saxondale uncorked the bottles 
and tasted their contents one after another : 


then repudiating the wine, he mixed himself a 
tumbler of brandy-aud-water. This he.quickly 
imbibed. and then lighting hia cigar, strolled 
forth from the cottage. For about three 
quai’tersof an hour he sauntered through the 
fields, enjoying the fragrance of his havannah 
in the calm freshness of the evening, and 
thinking over the brilliant conquest be felt 
certain of achieving. It was about half-past 
ten when he returned to the hut, where he 
was immediately' admitted by the woman : 
and on being again conducted into her little 
room, he found the table spread with a clean 
napkin, and a little supper consisting of a cold 
fowl, a lobster, a new loaf, and some bottled 
porter, arranged upon the board. Everything 
looked pri feebly clean, notwithstanding the 
sordid appearance of the place itself and the 
untidy- aspect of the woman. The walk had 
given the young nobleman an appetite — the 
romantic adventure, as he considered if, had 
put. him into good spirits — and so he sat down, 
and did justice to the fare. Another tumbler 
of braudy-and-watcr exhilarated his spirits 
still more ; and when he had thus concluded 
his repast, he felt every inclination to retire 
to rest, so that he might rise early in. the 
morning and prepare for the “ love compaign,’ 
as he called it. 

“Ido not know,” said the woman, ns she 
lighted another candle ere conducting him to 
the chamber up-stairs, “ whether it is an over- 
sight on your part, or whether you have pur- 
posely forborne from telling me who you are. 
If you desire to keep your name secret, of 
course I do not wish to know: ib cannot be 
any business of mine. Hut if otherwise, and 
you have no reason for hiding your name, you 
may ns well tell it to me." 

“ I have not the slightest objection,” an- 
swered the young nobleman, “ because I have 
every reason to believe that .you are as discreet 
a3 you arc astute. I am Lord Saxondale.” 

“ I felt convinced you were a young gentle- 
man of rank,” said the woman 5 “ and . I told 
the lady’s-maid so last night. And now ex- 
cuse me for hinting that it will bo as well to 
give the complaisant abigail a bi'ibc as early 7 
as possible ; aud if you like, 1 can manage to 
see her the very 7 first thing in the morning be- 
fore she accompanies her mistress in her walk.” 

“Oil, to be sure!’’ exclaimed Saxonckde. 
“ By 7 all means put the lady’s-maid in a good 
humeur and as be thus spoke he drew forth 
his purse which had a quantity of gold in one 
end and several bank-notes in the other. 
“Here, give her this note,” he continued, selec- 
ting one for ten pounds. “ But, no— gold is 
better. The fair sex always prefer gold. So 
you shall present her with these ten sover- 
eigns as an earnest of still more liberal re- 
wards and lie tossed the money down upon 
the table. 

“The maid shall have this before eight 
o’clock to-morrow morning,” said the woman. 
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“ I sec that yon will not let the pr.ias prow ; and in a few moments, from the dark shade 
under your feet,” observed Sixondale, with a : thereof the form of a man emerged into the 
smile. “And now for this room where Tam to ! clear starlight. 

sleep. I5ut, by the bye, let. us take ip the I “ Well, .Madge, is it all right said Chitlin 
garb in which i am to appear to-morrow.” ; the < '.tnnibal : for he the individual was. 

“ Your lordship would embellish even the, “All right,” she answered. “The young 
most wretched rags,” said the woman, know- j fellow is fast asleep. J stole up to the door of 
ing how to (Utter him: “and ther-fme you j his room ten minutes hack, and could hear by 
cannot possibly look othei wise than well, rven ; hi-; no anted respiration that lie was in a 
in this rough suit.” _ ; d-ep - lumber.” 

Thus apeaking, she took tip- bundle in one “And what about the booty ?' demanded 
hand and the c indie in the other, and led the M'hidin. *' Is the game worth all this trouble ?’ 
wav up the ricketty ladder-like staircase to the j “Shall you Jie content with a hundred 
storey above. There she introduced l.-ud i •mnds or so, for your share I ' impiirod tlie 

Sixondile into a jooni the wretched appc.ir- woman. :ts she recro--e:l the field, accompanied 

anee of which contrasted strangely with the by the < innibil, in the direction of the cottage, 
splendidly furnished chamber to which he “ I believe you, old gal. lhil have you 

was accustomed at home. Still was it evident made sure >" 

that all attempts had been made to render “ J told you last night at tlie /<W.-/ tVo-ib" rc- 

it as habitable as possible. A quantity of hav, sponded Madge Somers, “ that the jewellery 
having a very fragrant odour, had been thiekiv be wears about hi t person is worth a r oocl 
spread upon the lioor : and on this the mattress fifty p >umK even in the way that we 
was placed. It was quite new, as wcic al-o sha’I have t<> fell it. Solomon Patch v ill 

the sheets and blankets. Nevct thebe < l.ud give that sum: for to buy it in the 

Sixomhk* mad*’ a, pomewhat awry fa-e a-; he shop; it would cost throe thinies as much, 
inspected these aceomniod ilions ; and In* was Tin tec hi" watch and chain, diamond studs, 
about to remark that, although they would do and three beautiful rings on his fingers, 
for one night, vet he could not put up with Then hi-- purse i* well lined, I know ; fori 
them for a longer p-riod, — when it. struck him managed to make him pull it out, so tlmtT 
that he had better not ri-*k the chance of ! might judge of ita contents. There’s a lot of 
oil ending a woman * ho not only seemed to j gold in one end, and ever so many bank-notes 
enter heart and soul into his project", hut who | in the other. I caught a glimpse of a fifty and 
had likewise done the best she could to make I « twenty: and there are otlicis besides, the 
him comfortable. Suppressing therefore any ! amount of which I could not catch at a glance.” 
display of ill-humour, he allowed his features 1 “ Well, this looks promising," remarked the 

to brighten un, and even l.au died as lie ex- < ‘innibil, grasping his club with a tinner gripe, 
claimed, " Only think of the descendants of a “ I've i r»t all my tools about me," he added with 
family dating its origin back to the time of the , a ditholic leer,— “ pistols, da«qi-knife, and so on. 
Tudors, plunging headlong into such an advon- Rut what about the shovel to dig the grave 
tore n« this l” “ I have not forgotten it," responded Madge : 

“ Tlie little hardships which you thus endure, it is there, at the hut. I procured it along 
rny lord,” replied tin* woman, “ should he with the other things in town this morning, 
considered ns adding to the romance of the' \nd III tel! you, moreover, wlmt I have done 
whole adventure." 1 have made his bed upon a thick layer of 

“ True !" cried Sixondale i “ that is at least hay ” 

a consolation. And now open the pat cel and ' *' I understand,” exclaimed Chifiin : “to save 

put out my rough garments in readiness for the floor from the blood when we draw a knife 
me to assume in tlie morning." across his throat or stick a daggerintohiin— 

The woman accordingly placed the mechanic's' eh ? Well, it's a good precuitioii : there's no- 
garb upon a chair near the. humble bed, and thing so dangerous as blood-marks— for I’ve 
leaving the candle on the washing-stand, hade ’ heard say they can’t he washed out. I’ut have 
her guest " good night.” As soon as she had left 1 you ascertained who the young spark is ?" 
the room, fc'axondnle disapparellod himself and : “Suppose lie is a lord— sliou u you flinch ?” 
laydown to rest. Being much wearied, he did ; asked the woman. 

not find the bed altogether so uncomfortable as , “ 1'linch ." repeated the Cannibal, « it'i sav- 

he had anticipated ; and while in the midst of a.c contempt: “why should I? Wliafc the 
imagination’s revels respecting the transcendant deuce is a lord to me ? ’ 

beauties of An.ela Vivaldi, he soon sank oft' “To he sure — what indeed?’’ said the wo- 
into a profound sleep. man. “Well then, this young blade is Lord 

It was about midnight when the woman, Sixondale." 
who had not yet retired to rest, putonher “Lord Saxondale 1" exclaimed Chitlin in 
old ragged cloak, and drawing the hood over astonishment. 

her* head, stole very gently forth from the hut. “ Yes," answered the woman, struck by her 
Traversing the field, she looked about her ns companion's manner, which she was evidently | 
he neared the hedge that formed its boundnry ; at a loss to comprehend. “ Do you know any- ( 
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tlii a or of him?— why did you seem so surprised 
at the mention of his name V 

“ Only because I once had something to do 
in connexion with that there family,” replied 
Chiffin. “But that was nineteen or twenty 
ears ago and then my services was engaged 
y a chap named Farefield. However, all 
that’s gone and done ; and if there’s money to 
be got here to-night, I don’t care what the 
young fellow’s name is.’’ 

By the time this colloquy was ended, Madge 
Somers and the Cannibal had reached the door 
of the cottage ; and the woman gently lifting 
the latch, passed into the place, followed by 
her male companion. She then shut the door 
again with equal caution, while the C'tnnibal, 
who seemed perfectly familiar with the habita- 
tion, at once entered the ground-lloor room, 
where the food, wine, and spirits still remained 
upon the table. The night air had sharpened 
his appetite ; and without a moment’s hesita- 
tion he sat down .and began mating a hearty 
meal, not forgetting to pay his respects to the 
brandy-bottle, wine being no favourite be- 
verage with him. He did not late above ten 
minutes thus to satisfy his appetite, which the 
idea of the horrible crime he had come thither 
to perpetrate by no mca- s marred, while the 
fiery alcliohol added if possible to the ferocious 
ruffianism of his mood. 

“Now,” said the woman, who, without 
taking olV her cloak, had seated herself and 
remained perfectly silent while her companion 
was eating, “ let us not lose anot' or moment 

for the body must be. disposed of before 

morning,” sbe added in a v?rv low voice. 

With these word she approached the cup- 
board and took forth it dagger, the. point of 
which she tried with one of her fingers. 

“ You mean to play your part in it, then,” 
said the Cannibal in a whisper and with a 
grim look. 

“ What matters it who docs the work?’ she 
demanded. “ We are neither of us squeamish, 

1 suppose. Butin case he should happen to 
awake as wo enter the room, and either cry 
out or oiler any resistance, it will he better for 
us both to be prepared.” 

‘'All right !” observed Chitlin. “And now 
to business.” 

Madge Soxers took up the candle with her 
left hand, and holding tSie 'dagger in her right-, 
led the way from the room. As noiselessly as 
possible did she asee* d the steps, with Chitlin 
close at her heels. «.) j reaching the door of i 
Saxondale’a chamber, they stopped and lis- 
tened : and the regular and even respiration of 
the young nobleman convinced them that he 
still slept profoundly. They accordingly opened 
the door and stole in. Madge, who led the 
way, adva r ced straight up to the bed ; and as 
the flaring candle which she held in her hand 
threw its light upon the countenance of Ed- 
mund, both she and her murderous companion 
siw, as they suspected, that he was wrapped in 


the p'ofoundest slumber. But just as they were 
about to do the work of death, a sudden ejacula- 
tion of mingled horror and amazement burst 
from the lips of Mad-e Somers : and dropping 
the candle in the fearful excitement which had 
so abruptly and strangely' seized upon her, the 
chamber was plunged into darkness. 

That ejaculation to which she gave vent and 
the noise of the candlestick falling, startled 
young Saxondale with galvanic effect from his 
slumbers ; and springing up from the mattress, 
he cried out “Thieves 1 murder I" as loudly as 
he could vociferate. 

Madge Somers, recovering her presence of 
mind the very instant she had dropped the 
candle, clutched (.’hiflin with nervous violence 
by the arm : and in a quick but low whisper 
said, “<fo!” The ruffian, astounded at what 
had just happened,— but having not a moment 
for rellection, and being too much bewildered 
to act of his own accord, — at once obeyed the 
woman’s command, for whi h it no doubt 
.struck him there must be some good and excel- 
lent reason. She at the same time hanged the 
door violently behind him as if to enforce with 
additional energy the order she had given for 
his retreat ; and then hastening towards Saxon- 
dale, who had begun vociferating as ere now 
described, she said, “ JTold your tongue ! it is 
nothing ’” 

“But that noise— what was it 1” asked 
Edmund, quaking and quiverin' all over. “ For 
Clod’s sake don’t hurt me ! Take my purse, if 

you want it— but— but ” and his teeth 

chattered audibly. , 

“ l tell you that you have nothing to fear,’ 
exclaimed Madge Somers. “ 1 would not hurt 
you— and I do not want your purse.” 

“ But what has happened ? w hat is the dis- 
turbance?’ inquired Edmund, still with tremul- 
ous voice and quivering limbs, ns he stood up- 
i ight by the side of the bed from which he had 
leaped. _ " Tell me— wi at are you doing here ?— 
whatroise was that ? Did I not see something 
glitter in your hand ? ’ 

“ No— nothing only the cuidiestick that 

I dropped,” at once replied Madge, who had 
already conceald the dagger under her cloak. 

But here we should observe that although 
the light had been extinguished by the fall 
of the candle, yet the room was not enve'oped 
in total obscurity ; for the glimmering of the 
starlight through small and dingy window 
rendered objects somewhat discernible : there- 
fore the young nobleman could perceive the 
figure of the woman standing near him ; and 
observing that she was not undressed, natur- 
ally argued that sbe lmd not been in bed at all. 
But be likewise perceived that she had no one 
with her, and this latter circumstance some- 
what reassured him. 

“ It was only a drunken man who would 
force his way into the house,” continued Madge. 
“ But make haste and dress yourself ! You 
must go away from this place at once. Ask 
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me no questions — and do as I tell you without 
delay. You must manage to resume your 
apparel in the dark ; and in a few minutes I 
will come up to you again. But fear nothing, 
I repeat : no harm shall befall you.” 

Then, snatching up the candlestick, and 
without waiting for a reply, - much less to 
answer any of the questions which the young 
nobleman might think fit to put relative to 
all these singular proceedings- she abruptly 
quitted the room, closing the door behind her. 
On descending the ladder-stairs she found 
Chiftin waiting below with eager impatience 
to learn the cause of those sudden emotions on 
her part which had not merely made her cry 
out and drop the candle, but also abandon all in 
a moment the murderous intent that had been 
harboured against her guest. 

Having hastily lighted the candle again, in 
the room v here the supper-things were, she 
said in a low but resolute tone, “ Remain you 
here quietly, and I will explain everything. 
I cannot tell you now — but when he is safe 
out of the house ” 

“ What ? ’ asked Chiffin, his countenance 
becoming as dark as night ; “ do you mean 
that he is to escape us V 

“;Yes— Ido mean so,’ returned the woman, 
in whose looks there was a strange firmness 
mingled with a sort of wild agitation. “ You 
have known me well enough, Chiffin— and I 
should think too well not to be aware that I 
am acting for the best.” 

“ Well, it may be so,” growled the Cannibal, 
savagely ; “ but it seems a strange way of 
doing things.” 

“ It is nevertheless my way,” rejoined Madge, 
with a stilj more dogged air of determination. 
“ So sit down — take some brandy to put you 
into a better humour — and wait till I return. 
I shall be with you again in three or four- 
minutes. Here, lend me the candle— you can 
manage for yourself in the dark till I come 
back.” 

Having thus spoken, Madge Somers took up 
the candle and left the room, closing the door 
behind her. 

Meanwhile Edmund, considerably relieved 
from his terrors by the assurances of safety 
which the woman had given him — but thorough- 
ly bewildered by- the strangeness of the 
whole proceeding— had . lost no time in 
resuming his apparel ; and . he had scarcely 
dressed himself when she reappeared with 
a lulit in her hand. He immediately fixed 
his eyes upon her to see whether she came 
with any hostile intent ; .and though 
there was certainly little to glean of an en- 
couraging character from a countenance natur- 
ally sinister and repulsive, yet -at the same 
time he beheld naught in her looks to belie 
the assurances of safety she had ere now given 
him. She nevertheless gazed upon him with a 
singular earnestness, that had however nothing 
threatening in it : and yet her regards 


were of a nature which he could not compre- 
hend. 

“ You doubtless wish for explanations why 
you must depart so abruptly and in the middle 
of the night,” she said, at length breaking 
silence, and speaking in that curt, blunt, and 
imperiois manner which seemed habitual to 
her : “ but you will receive none from my 
lips. It suits me to act in this way. But 
there is one point on which 1 may as well en- 
lighten you at once — which is, that all I told 
you about my having seen or spoken to the 
lady's-maid at Evergreen Yilla is pure inven- 
tion on my part. I never took any trouble at 
all in the matter, and know nothing more of 
the young lady or her concerns than what I 
told you yesterday when you first came to the 
cottage. And now depart.” 

“ But this is most singular— most unaccount- 
able !” exclaimed Saxondale, his courage re- 
viving in proportion as be saw that there was 
actually no ground for alarm. 

“ Depart, I say l” cried Madge Somers, 
stamping her foot impatiently. “ If you 
stayed here for an hour, you would not drag 
from my lips a single word more than I choose 
to tell you.” 

Lord Saxondale, perceiving that it was utterly 
useless to stand arguing the point with this 
singular woman, no longer hesitated to obey 
her command ; and be accordingly followed 
her from the room. She descended the stairs 
with the candle in her hand, and held open the 
cottage-door, her entire manner evincing an 
unaccountable impatience for him to begone. 
He accordingly went forth without another 
word : and speeding across the fields, entered 
the Seven Sisters Road. 

Mean ■* bile Madge Somers closed the front 
door and returned to her companion Chiffin, 
whom she found seated near the table and 
drinking large draughts of brandy-and-water, 
to which he had managed to help himself by 
aid of the glimmering light that peeped in 
through the window. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

A GI.AXCE AT TUE PAST. 

Whatever intention Madge Somers might 
have had a few minutes back, of entering into 
full particulars with Chiffin the Cannibal as to 
ihe cause of her shmilar behaviour towards 
Lord Saxondale, she had come to a very op- 
posite resolution by the time she returned 
to him. In short, for reasons best known to 
herself, she had entirely changed her mind, and 
determined to keep her own counsel. At the 
same time there were certain particulars to 
which he had briefly alluded when they were 
crossing the field together, and respecting 
which she was anxious to obtain the fullest 
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and completest explanations. Madge Somers 
therefore felt that she had a difficult game to 
play with the formidable Chiffin, and that it 
would require all her arts of diplomacy to effect 
the double object of satisfying him in respect 
to her own conduct, and at the same time glean- 
ing what she wanted to know from his lips. 

“ You are enjoying yourself,” she said, fling- 
ing off her old cloak and sitting down near the 
table. 

“ Well, I think it wants something to put 
one in a good humour after this disappoint- 
ment,” growled the Cannibal. “ Rut it wasn’t 
for a glass of brandy-and-water that I came up 
here to-nieht, I can tell you,” he added. 
“ Who’s to pay me the hundred pounds I have 
just lost by your silly notsensc in letting that 
young fellow go ? For I haven’t forgot that you 
said just now my share would come to that 
amount.” 

“Now, Chiffin," answered Madge Somers, 
“ you have known me some years, and I have 
never deceived you in business matters— have 
I?'* 

“ No— I can’t say that you have,” responded 
the Cannibal sullenly. “ We have done a few 
things together, and you have always been fair 
and straight-forward enough— there’s no deny- 
ing that : and now, what next?' 1 

“ You will believe me, then, if I make you a 
certain promise ?” said Madge interrogatively. 

“ Yes — T think I may,” replied Chiffin : “for 
we all know you are a strange kind of a crea- 
ture, and there’s some of the folks down at Sol 
Patch’s really fancies you are a witch. I don't 
mean no offence, Mad.c ” 

“Witches need not have recourse to the 
means I adopt for a living,” rejoined the wo- 
man abruptly. “But about this promise of 
mine. If I tell you that to-morrow' evening at 
nine o’clock I will bring you a hundred pounds 
to the IUU>/ Owl, or any where else you choose 
to appoint, will you le satisfied for the loss of 
your booty this night ? And I think you ougl t 
to be,” she added ere he had time to answer ; 
“ for it will be a hundred pounds earned by 
you without risk, whereas if this work had 
been done to-night there would have been risk, 
although everything was so nicely arranged to 
make all traces disappear.’ 1 

“ Well, if I was sure of having the blunt to- 
morrow night,” said Chiffin, slowly' suffering 
himself to be pacified, “ I shouldn’t care much 
about that young fellow b ing allow'ed to walk 
clean off under my very nose, as one may T say.” 

“ Then you shall have the hundred pounds 
to-morrow night, Chiffin,” said Madge Somers, 
with the confidence of one who knows that the 
promise will be fulfilled. 

“ And no w you will tell me,” asked the Can- 
nibal, “what the deuce all this means— why 
you dropped the candle and called out — why 
you pushed me from the room and banged the 
door as a signal that I wasn’t wanted — and 
why you let the young chap escape at all." 


“ Did yon not see that he opened his eyes all 
in a moment, just as we were bending over 
the bed V" asked Madge. 

“No— that 1 didn't 1” replied Chiffin gruffiy ; 
“ and if he did open his ey r es like that, then all 
I can say is I can’t believe mine — because it 
seemed to me that he was asleep as sound as a 
rock.” 

“ Well, then,” rejoined Madge doggedly, “ I 
can tell you that he did. I was closest to 1 im 
and I saw him open his eye?." 

“And suppose he did,” exclaimed Chiffin, 
“ what then ? why did that prevent us from 
doing his business ?” 

“I don’t know how it was, but a sudden 
weakness came upon me,” answered Mad_,e. 
“ I could not find it in my heart ” 

“ Oh 1 that be hanged 1” growled Chiffin, “ I 
don’t believe it for a minute — it’s all nonsense. 
A sudden weakness over you, Madge ? Why, 
you must take me for a downri lit fool ” 

“ Never mind what I take you for, Chiffin," 
interrupted the woman, with a look and man- 
ner which showed that she was rot to be 
frightened by him : “ I tell you that some 
strnnee feeling of remorse, or pity, or fear— 1 
don’t know which it was— but perl aps all three 
united— came over me at the time, and I could 
not possibly do the deed or yet Jet it be done. 
It seemed as if an invisible hand was stretched 
out to save him " 

“ Well, I don’t know what to think of it,’ 
observed Chiffin sullenly: “it’s a strange story, 
Madge, to come from your lips.” 

“ And f atn a strange woman too— am I 
not ? ' she demanded abruptly. “ Yon yourself 
said so just no 

“And so you are— and it’s perhaps on that 
account you suddenly took it into your queer 
head to let the young fellow go. Well," he 
continued, refilling his glass with brandy-and- 
water, “I suppose what you say must be the 
case ; and if j'ou only keep your v ord and 
come down with the blunt to-morrow night, I 
shan’t bother myself any longer about your 
strange conduct of just now.” 

“ You may rely upon my punctuality,” said 
Madge. “ A t nine o'clock I will be in Agar 
Town. But while we were crossing the field, 
you said something about having done busi- 
ness for one of the Saxondale family several 
years ago.” 

“And so I did,” answered Chiffin; “and 
now I recollect, it was just about this time 
nineteen years back. But it wasn’t exactly, 
for any one bearing the name of Saxondale — 
the old lord was alive then— and this covey 
who was here to-night was only just born.” 

“ I recollect you mentioned the name of a 
person called Farefield," said Madge. 

Yes— Ralph FareGeld," rejoined Chiffin : 

“ it was him that employed me. Ah 1 it is a 
rum affair altogether, and I never could make 
out how that Ralph Farefield came by his 
death.” 
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“A strange affair, was it?” said Madge 
Somers. “ Come, Cbifiin, your glass is empty ; 

I and although it's late you are accustomed to 
.sit up, and we may as well have a friendly chat 
while we are about it. Besides, I mean to have 
a glass myself. So come, refill your own.” 

“ I don’t mind if I do,” said Chiffin, suiting 
the action to the word. 

“ Let’s 3ee — what were we talking about ?” 
said Madge, who had likewise brewed a glass 
for herself. “ Oh ! I remember— that strange 
story of the Saxondale family nineteen years 
ago. Come, I am just in a humour for a good 
gossip to-night.” 

“ Then its a very strange humour of yours, 
Madge,” said Chiffin : “ for generally speaking 
you ain’t accustomed to talk more than is 
necessary." 

“ Oh ! but people are not always in the say- 
ing humour,” said the woman. 

“ Well, that’s true,” remarked Chiffin. “I 
myself don’t generally chatter and talk about 
my exploits, except when I am preciously in 
the wind— and then I let out everything. Did 
I ever tell you,” asked the ruffian, on whom 
the frequent potatio* s on brandy-and- water 
were producing an effect, “how it was I come 
to be called the Cannibal 

“Yes— you have told me that story,” re- 
turned Mad. e; “and it is precisely because 
you told it so well, that I * ant to know about 
this other business of vhich you are speaking — 
I mean the Saxondale affair.” 

“ Well, come, I will tell you all about it,” 
said the Cannibal. “You must know that 
Ralph Farefield was the old lord's nephew, 
and was a c ad wild fellow, who r n through a 
lot of money and spoke ill of his uncle. So the 
old lord was resolved to cut him out, and went 
and married a yo.-ng girl all in a great hurry. 
By her he had three children — two daughters 
and a son. Now this didn’t suit Mr. Ralph’s 
book at all, because the little Edmund would 
succeed to the peerage and estates. So Ralph 
determined to have him made away with ; and 
somehow or other he found me out. Well, I 
wasn’t over - particular, and Ralph had gold 
enough to tempt me : besides which I looked 
to the future, and thought that if through me 
Ralph got to be Lord Saxondale it wo 'Id be as 
good as a pension as long as I lived. So I 
soon fell into Ralph’s plans,' and agreed to act. 
I and some of my pals were to go down into 
Lincolnshire, carry off the brat, poison it, and 
then leave the body in some public place 
where it was sure to be seen ; because, don’t 
you understand, Mr. Ralph could scarcely 
cliam to be the heir unless the death of little 
Edmund was proved ? Well, me and the pals 
went down into Lincolnshire ; but for some 
days we didn’t succeed — and as I began to fear 
that so many suspicious-looking fellows, lurking 
about might cause an alarm and spoil the whole 
game, I. told them to pack off to Gainsborough, 


which was only a few miles away, and there 
wait for me." 

Here Chiffin paused to imbibe some more 
alcoholic fluid, which having done, he pursued 
his r arrative in the following manner : — 

“ The moment I began to act alone, I had 
good luck : for I succeeded in carrying off the 
child from its nurse. I had a black "mask on 

my face and frightened the poor girl terribly 

so that she fell down in a fit, while I ran away 
as head as I could with the baby in my arms. 
I soon slipped the mask off my face, and made 
straight for a grove that I saw at a distance. 
Having reached it, I sat down to rest, and also 
to do the remainder of my work — which was 
to kill the child and strip it of its outer clothes 
so as to give Ralph Farefield a proof that I 
had fulfilled his mission. But when I felt in 
my rocket for the little phial of poison, I 
found it broke ; and so I thought to myelf 
there was nothing left to do but to tie a string 
round «he little creature's neck and strangle 
it. However, I began stripping the clothes off 
first, staffing them into my pockets as I did 
so : and then I noticed that the child had the 
mark of a strawberry on its neck. A very 
singular mark it was— so singular that I 
couldn’t help looking at it, though it was but 
tiny mark, not so big as a sixpence. Well, I had 
just torn off a string from the child's petticoat 
and was going to fasten it round his neck— 
for he was crying a great deal and I wanted 
to put an end to the business at once — when ail 
of a sudden 1 heard the voice of several men 
close by : but I could not immediately see who 
they were, on account of the thickness of the 
foliage. Well, thought I to myself, there was 
a chase after the child, and if I was caught 
stripring it and with its clothes in my pocket 
too, I should swing for it ! So dropping the 
brat in a jiffey, I started up and rushed away 
quite in a different direction from the one 
where I had heard the voices. Just as I got 
out of the grove, however, I ran against a 
great tall hulking gipsy-man with a large stick 
in his hand. He cried out iu a savage manner, 
asking what the deuce I meant by running 
against him like that ; and then he gave me a 
good tap with his stick — in return for which I 
knocked him down with my bludgeon. But 
the next moment I had four or five other gipsy- 
men at ray' heels, who came rushing out of the 
grove on hearing the disturbance. So, not 
choosing to stay and fight with such numbers, 
I cut off as fast as my le s would carry me. 
They did not pursue me far ; and I got clear 
away. I then sat down and beran to reflect 
what I should do — whether I should go back 
and endeavour to regain possession of the child 
or not ; for I now felt quite sure that the 
voices which had alarmed me were those of 
the gipsy-men and not of any persons in search 
of the bantling. But then I thought that if I 
returned into the grove the gipsies would 
either beat me to death for having knocked 
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down their comrade : or else out of revenge, 
and perhaps with the hopes of reward, go and 
hand me over to the constables of the nearest 
town for havin'? stolen aud stripped a child. 
So I was obliged to come to the resolution of 
leaving things to take their chance, and telling 
Ralph Farelield the most plausible story I 
could invent to satisfy him. I accordingly 
made the best of the way to Gainsborough, 
and joining my companions at the booziug-ken 
where they had put up, told them what had 
happened. We then took separate roads, and 
hastened back to London. There I told Mr. 
Farelield that I had killed the child, and left it 
in a place where it was very likely to be 
discovered. Asa proof of the story I displayed 
the clothes stripped off the bantling, and which 
fortunately were marked with the name of the 
J/o,i. ICdmvnd Fnrjbfd. I also told him about 
the strawberrv-mark— and altogether he was 
satisfied. 1 ’ 

Here the Cannibal again paused to refresh 
himself with more brandy-aml-water ; and 
having refilled his glass ready for farther use, 
he ^ent on thus 

“ A month passed away after the adventure 
down in Lincolnshire, and as it seemed that 
nothing was heard about the child, and it did 
not turn up, 1 felt pretty sure that cither the 
gipsies had taken it away with them without 
stopping in the neighbourhood to ascertain 
v hose child was lost or else that they had left 
it to its fate in the grove. Or again, it likewise 
occurred to me that they might not have seen 
it at all. However, certain sure it wan that 
the child continued missing, as I learnt from 
Ralph Fareficld, who came to question me 
more particularly about the business. It was 
little more than a month after the adven- 
t ire, when I one day saw in a newspaper 
that old Lord Saxondalc was lying at the 
point of death down at the castle in Lincoln- 
shire so 1 v ent off to Mr. Fare field’s lodgings to 
let him know : hut I found he had gone down 
into Lincolnshire the day before. Then it 
struck me that if the old lord should not hap- 
pen to die of that bout, it might answer Ralph 
Farefield’s purposes if me and my pals were to 
get into the castle and knock his venerable 
lordship on the head in the middle of the night. 
Away we went therefore into Lincolnshire to 
offer our services to Ralph in that respect : but 
on arriving in the neighbourhood we heard 
that the old lord was dead, that Lady Saxon- 
dale had recovered her child, and that Ralph 
Farefield had gone away suddenly in Lite midale 
of the very same night of his arrival. Well, I 
was not over much surprised at hearing that 
her ladyship had got hack the child, knowing 
what I did about its original loss. I was how- 
ever terribl}’ put out to think that it was all 
up with Mr. Ralph : so me and my palR con- 
sulted what we should do rather than go back 
empty-handed to London. In short, we deter- 
mined upon a crack in the castle, and according- 


ly broke in at night. An alarm was raised — 
we found our way to some vaults underneath 
the chapel — and there what do you think we 
discovered ? You would never guss. The dead 
body of Ralph Farefield, floating about in the 
water that had flooded the vaults !” 

“ Had lie been muvderd, then ?’’ asked Madge 
.Somers, who listened with a deep interest to 
the narrative. 

“There was no appearance of it,” responded 
Chillin : “and indeed from what a surgeon 
afterwards said, there was every reason to be- 
lieve the contrary — I mean to say, that it was 
an accident b}’ which he was drowned. Rut 
how he came into the vault, heaven only knows! 
Me and my pals took from about his person all 
he had in money and jewellery, and left the 
body lying 01 the steps leading down into the 
vault. Wc then got out of the castle as best 
we could, and betook ourselves to Gainsborough, 
where wc put up at the boozing-ken that I men- 
tioned just now, and which was kept by a 
fellow of the right sort. You rcco'lcct I told 
you that when me and my pals were first down 
in Lincolnshire about Farefield's business, I 
sent them to Gainsborough while I tried my 
hand alone at carrying off the child. < >n that 
occasion they put up at the boozing-ken I am 
speaking about ; and there they happened to 
fall in with a resurrectionist chap, v horn they 
had known in London and who had been doing 
a stroke of business at his trade — body lifting, 1 
mean— down in Lincolnshire. It was to try 
and find this fellow again that we 1 etook our- 
selves to the boozing ken after our adventure 
inside .Saxondalc Cist le : because at that time 
Ktiffuns were very scarce in the market and 
fetched a deuced good price. The laws were 
very severe then against resurrection-men ;and 
enterprising surgeons who wanted a subject, 
didn’t mind giving twenty, thirty, or even 
forty guineas. Now you begin to understand 
why me and my pals stopped at Gainsborough 
to find out Rob Shakerly the body-snatcher. 
Well, we did succeed in meeting with him, 
and told him that we knew of where there was 
a nice stiffuo, pretty fresh, and wc thought 
might be had with a little trouble. So he then 
told us that there was a young doctor from 
London stopping in Gainsborough at the mo- 
ment — of the name of Feme}*, and who lmd 
quite a mania for subjects. Well, Rob Shakerly 
went and saw the doctor, and told him what a 
prize night be had if he chose to give a decent 
sum for it. This lie at once agreed to do ; and 
our arrangements were made accordingly. Me 
and my pals determined to penetrate once more 
into the castle and get out the body ; for we 
saw the means of doing it without running any 
particular risk of discovery. On his side Bob 
Shakerly agreed to be in the wood close by the 
castle with a horse and curl in the middle of 
the night ; and things being thus settled, we 
set to work without delay, you have never 
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been down in that part of Lincolnshire, have 
you ?” 

“ No— never," answered Madge. 

“ Well, Saxondale Castle is an immense 
building, and at least half of it was shut up in 
those times," continued the Cannibal. “ I don t 
know anything about it now. All we learnt 
the first time of our breaking in had taught us 
how to do things better on this second occasion: 
so we clambered up to one of the windows that 
overlooked the River Trent, and got into the 
uninhabited part that way. We went down 
into the vaults and found the body just where 

I we had left it lying on the steps, 
have thought the rats must have be 
a meal upon it : but it was quite 
the stiff'un-was as fresh and as p< 
we dragged it out of the water I 
fore. Well, we got it up the sto 
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sacks that resurrectionists have for the purpose, 
and lowered it by ropes out of the window by 
which we had got i”. Our own escape was 
made without exciting any alarm in the build- 
ing : and we got the still' un safe away into 
the wood, where Bob Shaker! y was waitirg 
with a horse and cart. He then drove off to 
Gainsborough, while me and my pals followed 
on foot. Dr. Forney paid the price agreed 
upon ; and though when it came to be divided 
amongst us all, our shares weren't very great, 
yet, it was a matter of eight pound apiece — and 
I that was better than nothing. Me and my pals 
I came back to London, and sold Ralph Farefl eld’s 
jewellery to Solomon Batch. So, all things 
considering, we did i ot return quite empty- 
handed.' 1 

“And that is all you have to loll me V ob- 
served Madge Somers, as Ghiflin the Cannibal 
left off speaking. 

“Yes— that’s all, and enough too I Bhould 
think," lie answered with one of his grim smiles. 
“Wasn't it a precious Blring of adventures? 
But by the by, 1 may tc 1 you that the Dr. 
Ferney I have been speaking about, has since 
become a very celebrated man. Bob Shnkerjy 
told me so. Ah 1 Bob's an old man now, and 
does nothing in the i esurrcction line: subjects 
have got so precious cheap since the laxv was 
altered, and doctors can get hold of poor people 
that die in hospitals, and workhouse paupers 
and convicts. But Bob is doing pretty well 
though, in another line : he keeps a knacker’s 
yard down at Cow Cross- Sharp’s Alley, 
I think it is you must know’ where- 

abouts I mean l So having dug up human 
bodies for the doctors to dissect, he now buys 
old horses which he dissects himself for cat’s- 
meat and sausages. But it's precious late, 
Madge, and I think I have had quite 
enough brandy-ami- water : so 1 will he oil’. 
But don’t forget to he down at Batch's to- 
moi r w night at nine o’clock — or else you and 
me are very likely to fall out.” 

“ You know that when 1 promise I always 
fulfil my undertaking,” replied Mad c Somers. 

“To be sure : 1 don’t doubt yon,” said Chitlin. 
“ And new good night.” 

“Good night,” answered the woman : and 
the Cannibil took his departure. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Finest! .vnvKN'Tur.r.s o.v thi: sam i: nh: nr. 

Wi: left Lord .Saxondale at the moment when, 
having quitted the hut in the precipitate man- 
ner already described, be had- gained the Seven 
.Sisters Hoad. It was not in a very lonely part 
that he now found himself : for Hornsey Wood 
Tavern w T as within five minutes’ walk in one 
direction, and ten minutes would bring him to 
the houses in Hornsey Hoad in another direc- 


tion. He thought the best thing he could do 
would be to proceed to the tavern, knock the 
people up, and procure a bed for the remainder 
of the night. But while he paused for a few 
moments in the middle of the road to reflect 
whether he should adopt this course, or make 
the best of his way back into London, his ear 
caught the quick tramplings of a steed ap- 
proaching from the direction of the metropolis. 
Almost immediately afterwards the lnrseman 
came up to the spot where Saxondale was 
loitering ; and allhough-proceeding at the time 
at full gallop, he suddenly reined in his steed 
so that it came to a dead halt. 

The reader will remember that it was a clear 
starlight night : and Saxondale was therefore 
enabled to perceive that the stranger who had 
thus stopped so abruptly, had the appearance 
of a young man very handsomely dressed : but 
he could see little of his countenance, inasmuch 
as a great shawlkerchief, tied round the neck, 
reached almost up to the nose — while the hat, 
which had large brims, was drawn low over 
the forehead. The steed which the traveller 
bestrode was n magnificent animal ; and though 
evidently docile and obedient to the will of its 
rider, it nevertheless began pawing the ground 
with some little degree of impatience at thus., 
being checked in the full career which seemed 
best suited to its high mettle. 

" You are out late to-night, sir,” said tin 
horseman, whose voice, though sounding with 
somewhat muffled accents through the folds of 
the fihawlneckerchicf, was nevertheless mind 
and agreeable. 

“ Yes,’’ answered Saxondale, who was just 
in that fintne of mind to be by no means dis- 
pleased at meeting some one to talk to, after 
an adventure which had been fraught with so 
much terror, and the influence of which still 
lingering upon his mind, made the road seem 
more lonely and the silence of the night more 
ominous t han under other circumstances they 
would have appeared. “But I may make the 
same observation in respect to you. "Ye are 
both late. It must bo considerably past twelve 
o’clock and pulling out his Watch, he ex- 
amined it by the starlight. “ Near one, 1 
declare !” 

.“"Which way lies your road?” inquired the 
traveller, scrutinizing the young nobleman 
from beneath the overhanging brim of his hat. 

“To tell you the truth," answered Saxondale, 
with a laugh, “I am benighted, as it were, and 
was just thinking of going up to the tavern 
3 ’onder and procuring a bed, when as I was 
crossing the road j’ou galloppcd up to the 
spot.” 

“It is ten to one that the people will not open 
their place for you up there at this hour,” re- 
joined the. horseman, pointing with his riding- 
whip towards the tavern upon the neighbour- 
ing eminence. “ But my house is little more 
than a mile hence ; and if you will condescend 
to accept such hospitality as I can afford, a 
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bed is cheerfully at your service. I may ob- 
serve that I have as pretty a little villa-resi- 
dence further along the road here, towards Ed- 
monton, as you will see anywhere in this 
district. ’ 

The oiler was made with such frank court- 
esy, and the traveller altogether seemed to be 
of'such genteel and prepossessing appearance, 
though little of his countenance could be dis- 
cerned, that Lord Sixondale at once accepted 
this kind proposal. 

“If you like to get up behind me,” said 
the new friend, with still increasing affability 
of manner “ a few minutes will" bring us to 
our destination and at this hour of the night 
it is b} 7 no means likely we shall encounter any 
one to notice the singularity of the proceeding. 
By the bye,” he exclaimed, ere- pausing for the 
young nobleman’s answer to this last proposi- 
tion. “ I ought perhaps to inform yon that I 
am Captain Chando 3 , of the British aTYny - un- 
attached at present.” 

“ The circumstances under which we have 
met, and your kindness, Captain Chandos,” re- 
turned Edmuud,,“ lead me to express a hope 
-,hat w'e shall be better acquainted. I am 
.Lord Sixondale, and shall be most happy to 
return your civility by receiving you in Park 
Lane.” 

“I have heard of your lordship,” said the 
Daptain, “as of course everybody has— and am 
proud at thus enjoying the honour of your 
company. How, my lord, catch hold of my 
arm — 1 have left the stirrup free for you— and 
spring up behind me." 

This was immediately done ; and now be- 
hold Lord Sixondale mounted upon this beauti- 
ful highspirited steed, behind its rider, round 
whose waist he was of course compelled to 
throw his arm in order to sustain his balance. 
Captain Chandos just touched the Hanks of the 
horse' with his spurs : and the auirna! started 
off at a easy gallop. A little farther on the 
steed suddenly shied somewhat at a mile- 
stone which stood out in white and ghastly 
contrast against the dark hedge: and this 
little incident, by disturbing Lord Sixon- 
dale’s equilibrium for a moment, led him 
to cling all the more tightly to the Cap- 
tain But lie. was suddenly seized with a 
strange feeling of astonishment when his hand 
encountered a remarkable fullness about the 
breast of the Captain's surtoqt-coat — so that 
the impression naturally made all in a moment 
upon Edmund's mind, was that his companion 
must be a. woman in disguise. So bewildered 
was he by this discovery that he knew not 
what to say or do ; and as the steed was gallop- 
ping along the road towards Edmonton, the 
young nobleman rapidly experienced the ' most 
unpleasant doubts and misgivings springing 
up within him. At length, when he had made 
up hi3 mind to turn the matter off in a laugh 
and inquire “ who the fair unknown was that 
thus in inale apparel played the part of Cap- 


tain Chandos in her Majesty's service,” the 
gallant officer himself— for we had better con- 
tinue to speak of the rider in the masculine 
gender — suddenly reined in his steed in the 
most lonely part of the road : and clutching 
Lord Saxondale by the arm which encircled 
the slender waist and had been pressing against 
the tell-tale bosom, he gave him such a sudden 
whirl and jerk that the astounded Edmund 
was swept clean off the Iioi'se and landed upon 
his feet in the middle of the road. 

“How, my lord,” said the audacious Captain, 
suddenly producing a pistol from the holster 
of his saddle, “ your purse— your watch— and 
those rings from your fingers !” 

Lord Sixondale was very far from being the 
most valorous young man in existence ; and 
the sight of the pistol gleaming in the ar en- 
tine splendour which poured down from the 
heavens, at once filled him with dismay. He 
cast an anxious look rapidly up and do*n the 
road —hut no succour was nigh, nor did a 
sound of approaching horse or vehicle meet 
liis ears. 

“ Come— quick, quick !” exclaimed Captain 
Chandos, the accents of whose voice, though 
still somewhat muffled by the thick shawl- 
kerchicf, nevertheless sounded peremptory 
enough. “ Keep me not waiting as you value 
your life !’’ 

“But— but— you are joking, Captain— I 
mean fair unknown — whoever yon are stam- 
mered Saxondale, still with a faint hope that 
it might prove a frolicsome jest after all. 

“ If you keep me talking here another 
minute yon will find it to ‘be no joke, I can 
assure you,” at once rejoined the bold amazon. 

“ How then my lord, quick ! — your purse, and 
so forth !’’ 

The wretched Sixondale, perceiving that the 
fair unknown was indeed terribly in earnest, 
drew forth his purse with trembling hands and 
craven demeanour : then he surrendered up 
his watch, with the gold chain— and lastly he 
took the rings from his fingers. 

“ You have handsome diamond studs in your 
shirt,” said the amazon, “ but I will leave you 
them. I do not wish to strip you altogether 
— and a merrv.kind of laugh sounded from be- 
hind the muffling shawl-kerchief. “How, my 
lord,” added the false Captain, “ I need scarcely 
enjoin yon to hold your tongue relative to the 
adventure you have just experienced : for , 
your pride will prevent you from proclaiming J 
to the whole world that you have been robbed 
by a woman.”- 

With these words, the female highwayman 
put spurs to her steed, which started away at 
full gallop ; and in a few moments the arnaz- 
onian desperado disappeared^ the distance. 

Discomfited, a 1 ashed, and devoured with 
shame, young Lord Sa,xondale stood trans- 
fixed to the spot in most wretched bewilder- 
i ment. The spiteful elements of his character 
being aroused, he gnashed his teeth with im- 
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potent rage — and then he actually shed tears of been-out at some party ?”• — and as these reflec- 
vexation and annoyance. There he was, at. a tions swept through his brain, he suddenly ex- 
considerable distance from London— penniless perienced some little revival of his passion for 
—at an advanced hour of the nisht, or rather the fair clanseuse. 

an early one of the morning — and so exhausted As he still lingered hesitatingly in front of 
with fatigue that he trembled at the idea of the the villa, he heard a door open : and then a 
long walk which seemed before him. The much stronger light suddenly shone from be- 
whole night’s adventures had been but too well hind the screen of tres3. He advanced up to 
calculated to terrify, harass, wear)’, and humi- the gate opening from the footpath, and. per- 
liatehim. First startled up from a very short ceived a female descending the steps of the 
sleep— compelled to dress in haste and go forth front-door, which stood wide open and whence 
to look for a bed elsewhere — then taken at the light of the hall-lamp was streamine forth, 
least another mile farther out of his way, to. The female had the appearance of being, a 
be plundered and put to shame by a female in lady's-maid, or domestic of a similarly superior 
masculine attire — and now left to manage as grade ; and as she came slowly along the gra- 
best he could for the remainder of the night vel-walk leading towards the gate, Saxondale 
—these where the unpleasant topic of Lord bad an opportunity of observing that she wa3 
Saxondale’s reflections ! young, rather good-looking, dressed with a 

However, he must not only put the best face coquettish gaiety, and having the arch mischie- 
on the matter, but also the best foot foremost, vious look of a co fidential soubrette. 

Full truly indeed had the female highway- Here suddenly seemed to be an opportunity 
man observed, with a mocking laugh, that he of doing for himself all that the old woman had 
would only be too anxious to teep the adren- undertaken to perform, but in which she had so 
ture as close-as possible within bis own breast : grossly and unaccountably deceived him ; and 
for were it to transpire that he had suffered feeling his spirits somewhat revive by the liope- 
himself to he thus, despoiled of his purse, his fulness of the occurrence which was thus trans- 
watch, and his rings, by a woman, he would piring,' he waited in the shade of the tress near 
be so unmercifully laughed at as to be ashamed the gate until the' lady’s-maid, as he presumed 
ever to show his face in society again. There- her to be, came near enough for him to address 
fore, as to keeping his own counsel relative to her. Then she stopped, and seemed to listen 
the robbery, his mind was made up in a mo- as if in expectation of some one’s approach, 
ment ; and with regard to his present predi- “Well, my pretty noaid,” said Lord Saxon- 
cament, the only alternative was to get back da’e, suddenly shoeing himself, “you are 
into London as best he could. So be walked taking a late walk in the garden here.” 
on towards the Seven Sisters Road again, and “ Oh, dear 1 how you have startled me,” ex- 
which he soon reached. In a little while he claimed the abigail, with a half-suppressed 
paused at the corner of the narrow lane leading shriek : but as she immediately perceived that 
up to Hornsey Wood Tavern ; but recollecting the cause of her more than half-affected alarm 
that he had not a farthing in his pocket, he was evidently a gentleman by his dress, the 
dared not bend his steps thither to knock the self-sufficiency of his speech, and the diamond 
people up. He accordingly walked on, and in studs which gleamed in the starlight, she did 
another quarter of an hour arrived opposite not see any necessity for hurrying away from 
Evergreen Villa, which he could not help re- the spot ; on the contrary, advancing close up 
garding as the origin, so to . speak, of all his to the gate, she rather appeared to court the 
manifold adventures and misfortunes of this little chat which accident thus] threw in' her 
night. Indeed, so thoroughly sickened, dis- way. 

pirited, depressed, and humiliated did he feel — “What are you doing out here so late?” 

so thoroughly wretched too in every sense of the asked Lord Saxondale. 

word — that as he stood gazing upon Evergreen “ Well, it’s like your impudence to question 
Villa for a few moments, he was almost inclined me in this manner !” said the ’young woman 
to make a vow that he would abardon his pre- with an arch toss of her head, though evidently 
viously enthusiastic designs in that quarter. being very far from offended. “And suppose 
But while he thus paused opposite Evergreen I was to ask how it is you are out so late ?’’ 
Villa, lie suddenly observed through the some- “ Well, then, I should at once tell you,” re- . 
what thick screen of tress in the front garden, turned Saxondale. “ I have been dining up at 
a light glimmering from one of the windows on the tavern yonder, with a parcel of friends of 
the ground-floor. To the best of his calcula- mi- e ; and who have swallowed no small quan- 
tions (for he had no watch to refer to) it was tity of wine. Then we had cards and dice ; and 
now nearly two o’clock .in the morning. if 1 had not lost a matter of three or four hun- 

“ Monday night,” he said to himself, thus dred guineas, I should at once slip a ten-pound 
musingly refreshing liis memory ; “and Angela note into your hand as an earnest of future re- 
Vivaldi was n‘ot advertised to dance : so they wards if you lend me your aid in a certain en- 
cannot be sitting up for her to return from the terprise I have in view.” ' 

Opera. Besides, she would be home before “ Oh ! I ain sure you must indeed have been 
this. And yet why should she not have drinking a great deal of wine to talk to me in 
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this way,” said the lady’s-maid, with an affected 
giggle, which showed that if Lord Sixondale 
were really earnest in what he said he was at 
perfect liberty to go on and explain hihiself 
without the fear of giving offence. 

« I can assure you that I speak the truth,” 
he immediately rejoined. “ But though I have 
lost all my money at cards, as I tell you, there 
is nothing to prevent me from coming up to 
this neighbourhood to-morrow and making it 
twenty g uineas instead of ten, that I design as 
a little present for your acceptance.” 

“ Oh, yes— I dare say 1 It is all very pretty 
to talk in this manner,” cried the miiid, with 
another laugh, as if she pretended to regard ! 
hi’s behaviour only aB a mere pleasantry. “ But 
I should like to know in the first place who 
you are, that you speak so fine and make such j 
magnificent promises?'' 

The young nobleman had not been despoiled 
of his card-case by the female highwayman : he 
accordingly took it forth from his pocket, and 
producing one of its pasteboard contents, hand- 
ed the same to the lady’s-maid, who was enabled 
by the clearness of the night to read the name 
upon it. 

“ Well, my lord,” she said, with a somewhat 
more respectful tone — though all along her 
manner had been affably familiar and flipoantly 
eracious enough — “ 1 of course begin to believe 
that you are serious in what you have said ; 
for of course a gentleman never breaks a 
promise— and a lord is more than a gentle- 
man.” 

“Now tell me who you are waiting for ?” 
said the young nobleman. 

“For my mistress, whom I expect home 
every minute,” was the reply. “ I got so tired 
of waiting that I came out hoping to hear the 
sounds of the carriage-wheels. And, by the 
bye, the moment we do catch them, your lord- 
ship must hasten away. 1 ’ 

“ Would your mistress chide you for speaking 
to me V asked Saxondale. 

" I don’t exactly know that she would — for 
she is indulgent enough,” was the response : 
“ but at the same time if any one came home 
with her, it would look so odd for me to be 
seen talking to a gentleman at the gate. Be- j 
sides ” 

“ Besides, what ?” inquired Saxondale, as the 
soubrclte suddenly stopped short. “ Tell me, 
what were you about to say ?” 

“ Ob, nothing 1" rejoined the young woman, 1 
with an arch smile through the bars of tbe 
gate. “Only ” 

“ Only what ? You have got something at the 
very tip of your tongue and do not like to say 
it.” 

“Well, my lord, J. am speaking to a stranger," 
returned the young woman, somewhat more 
seriously than before : “and of course I do not 
like to gossip about my mistress’s affairs to 
everybody.” 


“ Your mistress belongs to tbe Opera ?” ob- 
served Saxondale. 

“ Ab ! then you know something about her?” 
at once exclaimed the svibrette. “ And now I 
remember vonr lordship did say something 
about entertaini”£r certain views and requiring 
my assistance. Was that said for fun or in 
earnest ?” 

“Quite in earTest,” answered Saxondale; 
“and it was for that purpose I promised you a 
reward. Indeed, if I had not been robbed ” ! 

“ Robbed 1 I thought you had lost your 
money at cards V 

“To be sure I I said so. But cannot a person 
be robbed at cards as well as on the high way?” 

“Certainly. However, I have your lord- 
ship's promise for a proof of your kindness ; 
and as I consider your word to be your bond, I 
am just as ready to listen to what your lordship 
has to say as if I had the gift in my pocket.” 

“From something that has escaped my lips,” 
resumed Edmund, “ you have seen that I know 
a little about your mistress. I have seen her at 
the Opera— and to see is to admire. But there 
is still another step which is to be explained by 
stating that to ndmire is to burn to possess. 
Now, in plain terms, is there anything to 
hope ? ’ 

“It all depends, my lord," replied the 
mibrette. 

“ Depends upon what ?” inquired Saxondale. 
“Terms— oilers— settlements— and so fo.rth,” 
was the answer. 

“Then, is your mistress mercenary ?” 

“ Not exactly mercenary— but she loves 
ruonej\ just as a great many other ladies do, as 
a means of procuring pleasure, to live in good 
style, keep her carriage and servants, and so 
forth— all of which she could not do with her 
salary at tbe Opera.’ 

“ And yet she is handsomely paid, according 
to report,’’ remarked Edmund. 

“ Not so well as people think, perhaps," re- 
joined the sonbrcttc: “But you asked me if 
there were any hope ? It is for you to get 
acquainted with my mistress, and see what she 
says. You do not seem too bashful, my lord, in 
making known your wishes ; and certainly she 
will not be too bashful in giving you an answer. 
Of course I shall say everything I can in your 
favour ; and you know that a lady’s-maid in 
these cases possesses great inlluence with her 
mistress.” ’ '• 

“Undoubtedly. You are her lady’s-maid, 
then ? I thought so the very first moment I 
saw you. One can always tell a lady’s-maid 

“ Yes— we have a certain air,” remarked the j 
young woman, tossing her head conceitedly, j 
“But why, my lord, do you not come and call] 
to-morrow ? or else u rite a very tender and 
affectionate billet ?” 

“Good heavens 1” exclaimed Saxondale; 
“ is it possible that your mistress would either 
receive me as a visitor without any introduc- 
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tion, or take notice of any letter I might send 
her ?” 

“ Well, considering that yoii are a lord,” re- 
sponded the soubrettc slyly, and with a sort of 
niysterious confidence, “I think it very probable 
toy mistress might dispense with the usual 
formalities. Indeed, if she were to come home | 
alone presently, I am not quite sure but that 
you might bo pardoned for your boldness in 
introducing yourself to her at once.” 

“ Is this possible ?” exclaimed Edmund, now 
so elated that he forgot all the previous misad- 
ventures of the night. 

“ It is so possible,” was the response, “ that 
I should advise you to make the attempt. Or if 
you are too bashful, you can just walk a little 
way up the road and leave me to say a few 
words to my mistress. Then, if I were to come 
down to the gate and ask you to walk in and 
take supper with her— for she always has sup- 
per when she comes home, and it is now ready 
served in the drawing-room ” 

“If you are not trifling with me,” exclaimed 
Edmund, “ and if you could really manage 
what you have just proposed, it should not be 
merely twenty guineas that I would put into 
your hand to-morrow, but fifty.” 

“Well, my lord," answered the soubrette, “ it 
all depends upon whether a certain person 
comes home presently with my mistress. And 
that, to tell you the truth, was what I alluded 
to just now when you told me I had something 
at the tip of my tongue that I did not like to 
speak out." 

“ But who is this certain person ?’’ inquired 
Saxondale. 

“ Mr. Walter, at the Opera." 

“ VVbat, one of tlie great authorities of the 
establishment?’ ejaculated Saxondale. “Oh ! 

I know him tolerably well. I have frequently 
spoken to him behind the scenes a stout, 
elderly gentleman 

“ The same,” responded the soubrettc. “ He’s a 
nice enough man in his way, but very particu- 
lar indeed ; and that was why I was fearful that 
if he did come home presently with my mistress, 
he would be angry on finding me talking to 
any one at the gate. Oh ! he is so particular," 
repeated the abigail, “ and treats my mistress 
just as if she were his wife— hands her in and 
out of her carriage with the greatest respect 

“ But what, then, has he to do with your 
.mistress ?” demanded Saxondale. “ Is he re- 
lated to her ?’* 

“ Oh 1 my lord, how stu id you are !' Can’t 
you guess ?’’ — then with another sly look, and 
once more in a mysterious tone of confidence, 
the soubrelte added, “ He is just as much related 
to her as your lordship wishes to be.” 

“ Do you mean to tell me she is living under 
his protection?" demanded Edmund in astonish- 
ment. 

The soubrette nodded her head affirmative- 

lly. . 


' “ Oh, the sly .puss 1" . .ejaculated . Saxondale : 

| “ and rumour speaks so highly of her virtue! 
Well, after all, I was right," he observed, mus- 
ing audibly, “ in what I said to my friend 
Staunton, when I declared that I had no great 
opinion of the virtue of. any female upon the 
stage. But still I d d think thats/ie was virtu- 
ous as-yet— although I fancied that, her virtue 
was not an impregnable citadel. And you tell 
me,” he continued, again addressing himself to 
the soubrette, “ that your mistress is Jiving un- 
der the protection of this Mr. Walter ?'* 

“Yes. I 3 there anything astonishing in 
it?’- 

“Oh, nothing at all 1 But is s'he much attach- 
ed to him V . ■ 

“ No— far from it : and between you and 
me, my lord, the conquest will not prove al- 
together so difficult as you may fancy. But 
here she comes ! Hasten away for a few 
mi-utes !" 

Lord Saxondale, whose ear had suddenly 
caught the sounds of an approaching vehicle 
at the same time as the lady's maids, at once 
acted in obedience to her suggestion, and 
hurried higher up the road. Then stopping 
and looking back, he perceived a brougham 
drive up to the pate of the villa-garden. The 
lady’s-maid immediately issued forth -the 
coachman leapt dowii— and one person only 
emerged from the carriage. That person was 
a female- and she at once entered the pre- 
cincts of Ever, reen Villa. 

“ Now then,” thou? ht Sixondale to himself, 
as he experienced a thrilling exultation of the. 
heart, “ it is about ten to one that within a 
very few minutes I shall have the happiness 
of being in the presence of Signora Vivaldi. 
That soubrette of her’s is an artful hus3ey, and 
is pretty sure to manage the business cleverly. 
Ah 1 now the coachman takes the vehicle round 
to the stables. I wonder how long I shall 
have to wait here ? Perhaps the maid is al- 
ready opening the matter to her mistress. But 
if the world only knew what I have discovered 
to-night — that the beautiful Angela Vivaldi, 
whose virtue has been paraded off as immacu- 
late as her loveliness is transcending, is nothing 
more nor less than the kept mistress of one of 
the great Dons of the Opera, what casting up 
of eyes, and holding up of hands, and lifting 
up of voices there would be ! Well, after all, 
it will be a conquest of its kind — because I 
know she has refused so mauy offers aud 
has treated . so many letters with con- 
temptuous si'ence. And yet, if she should all 
of a sudden receive me into favour .it Will be 
rather astonishing. But the soubrette spoke 
confidently enough 1 Ah 1 I know what it 
must be 1 This Signora has her pride and has 
refused. two or three Marquises, four or five 
EarlB, and a whole score of Barons, just be- 
cause they were not of ancient family ; and I 
presume that cunning soubrette, knowing that 
I am descended from ancestors who lived in the 
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time of the Tudors, is very -well aware before- 
hand that her mistress will not say nay to 

me.” 

In these and similar musings did half-an- 
liour pass, while the conceited young nobleman 
was kicking his heels to and fro -in the road. 
At length he became uneasy. Was it possible 
that the lady’s-maid had been laughing in her 
sleeve at him the whole time ? He began to 
fear so. But if it were the. case, would it not 
add the crowning ignominy to all the previous 
humiliations of this memorable night.? ■ Saxon- 
dale was : rapidly falling into despondency. 
But ah ! the front door of the villa' opens— a 
female form trips forth and speeds down to the 
gate 1 With hope .suddenly reviving — not 
merely reviving, but soaring up into exultation 
— Lord Saxondale hurries, thither.; and the 
first glance he obtains of the lady’s-maid’s 
countenance; is the harbinger of happiness. 

“Well, what news have you. for me ?" lie 
impatiently asked. ■ 

“ Let -this be the reply," responded the 
soubrette : and she opened the gate. ' 

Edmund hastened in : the. young woman 
shut the gate— and hurriedly conducted him 
into the Mil. There, as ■ she closed the front 
door, she threw upon him a look full of arch 
meaning, and whispered “ Bid I not tell you 
that I should succeed ? did I not promise a 
triumph V 

Lord Saxondale could scarcely retain his 
joy as he breathed the most liberal • promises 
in the ears of the young woman. 

“ Walk in, my lord," she said throwing open 
a door leading out of the hall. “ My mistress 
will be with you immediately. She is merely 
making some change in her toilet.” 

Saxondale entered an apartment that was 
not merely elegantly, but even luxuriously 
furnished. A table in ' the centre was spread 
with a supper consisting of several cold dainties 
and choice wines. The ' curtains had been 
drawn closely over the windows ; - and the 
room was lighted bv a lustre suspended from 
the ceiling. 

“Now,” thought Lord Saxondale to himself, 
“ in a few minutes — perhaps in a few seconds 
— I shall have an opportunity of gazing close 
upon those charms which I have already de- 
voured from a distance. But hers is a love- 
liness which cannot diminish by a near view. 
Ah ! what happiness !’ — and he literally rub- 
bed his hands with delight. 

At this moment he heard female voices w his- 
pering in the hall : then the door opened— and 
then a lady of ta 1 stature, great beauty; 
and elastic walk, entered the room. She was 
clad in 'an elegant wrapper thrown loosely 
around her ; and in her appearance there was 
not merely that negligent abandonment of one 
who has just put on a deshabillee,- but also a 
meretricious exposure of her charms. 

She was?zo£ the Signora Vivaldi— and there- 
fore Lord Saxondale at once took her to be 


either a guest or a relation of a fair clanscnsc. 
He accordingly bowed with the politest cour- 
tesy, but volunteered no explanation of his 
object in obtaining this interview. 

“ Your lordship will doubtless think me very 
indiscreet and very imprudent,” said the lady, 
motioning him to be seated, as she threw her- 
self listlessly;upon a sofa placed near the supper- 
table, “in receiving you at this time of night — 
or rather, I should say, at so early an hour in 
the morning : but from all that my maid told 
me of your lordship’s anxiety to form my ac- 
quaintance, I was vain enough to suppose 

“ Your maid ?” echoed Lord Saxondale, with 
unfeiened astonishment. “ Surely there must 
be some mistake ? It was the fair mistress of 
the villa to whom I was desirous of paying my 
respects.” 

“ And I, my lord, ’ answered the lady, red- 
dening with mingled indignation and wounded - 1 
pride, “ am the mistress of the villa ! If your 
lordship is disappointed, and expected to meet 
some other person, your lordship can retire. 
It was not I who sought this interview ; and 
therefore the humiliation of the mistake will 
not rest with me.’’ 

“Bo not be angry, I beseech you !” cried 
Saxondale, scarcely recovering from his be- 
wilderment. “ It is true that I had teen led to 
imagine another lady lived here : but the one 
in whose presence I have the honour to find 
myself, is so charming a substitute that it is 
as it were only finding myself in one part of 
Paradise when I had fancied that I was being 
led to another.” 

“ Your lordship at all events has the art of 
turning a compliment most prettily," said the 
young lady, smilin ; so as to reveal a set of 
very beautiful teeth. “But pray whom did 
you expect to meet here on the present occa- 
sion ?” 

“ To tell you the truth, it was the Signora 
Vivaldi," answered Saxondale. 

“Oh, the prude !’ instantaneously cried the 
fair one, w ith an indignant toss of the head. 

“ Bub I begin to understand how this mistake 
originated. It is doubtless because I also be- 
longing to the Opera •” 

“Just sol” exclaimed Lord Saxondale. 
“And now tell' me at whose feet I have the 
^honour of kneeling:?” he added, suiting the 
action to the word, and dropping down upon 
I his knees before the lady whose hand he took 
and pressed to his lips. 

“ You may know me as Emily Archer, if 
you like,” was the response, accompanied by 
a Bweet seductive smile : “but at the Opera and 
to' the world I am known as Mademoiselle 
B’ Alembert.” 

“ Oh 1 then, if I have lost one beautiful dan- 
seusc, ■ I have obtained another 1” exclaimed 
■Edmund, as he again’ pressed her hand to his 
lips : then rising from 'his knees and seating 
I himself by her side, he said, “How foolish in 
me not to have recognized you at once 1 I 
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have often admired you — and between our- 
selves considered you a much finer artiste 

than the Signora Vivaldi " 

“ Ah ! my dear Lord Saxondale,” exclaimed 
Miss Archer, “ it is only jealousy, and bad taste, 
and envy, and want of discernment, and all 
kinds of nasty feelings, that have put me 
second instead of first. But come, let us take 
some supper — and a glass of champagne will 
enliven our discourse.’* 

Lord Saxondale and the meretricious beauty 
of the Opera-ballet accordingly placed them- 
selves at table ; and by the time the young 
nobleman had imbibed his third glass of cham- 
pagne he had not merely forgotten the beauti- 
ful Angela altogether, but found himself brea- 
thing the most extravagant proposals in the 
ears of the seductive Emily Archer. 


‘ CHAPTER XV. 

TITK GI’.AXU KXTKltTAl X MEST. 

Tunx we now to the residence of Lady Mac- 
donald in Cavendish Square. 

- It was six o'clock in the evening, of the day 
that followed the night of Lord Saxondale’s 
many adventures ; ana Lady Fiorina Staunton 
was seated in her own private apartment ad- 
joining her bedchamber. The room was splen- 
didly furnished ; and the ornaments were of a 
character which displayed the refined taste of 
its presiding divinity. Several exquisite alabas- 
ter statues were dispersed about— there were 
vases. filled with flowers which exhaled a delici- 
ous perfume — and on a side table were scattered 
drawing-materials, with a few exquisite speci- 
mens of the art in water-colour. 

’ Fiorina was dressed for a party. Her beau- 
tiful bair was arranged in ringlets, and orna- 
mented with pearls and a single eamelia that 
seemed typical of her own virgin purity. She 
was seated at a table, w hereon lay a book and 
a letter, both of which she had been reading. 
The former was a volume of Scott’s Poems, of 
which she was a great admirer : the letter was 
one that had been received by her aunt that 
same afternoon from Mr. Cunthorpe, and which 
had been given to fair heroine to read. 

But at the moment when we thus afford the 
reader a glimpse into that splendidly furnish- 
ed apartment, Lady Fiorina was neither read- 
ing book nor letter, but was plunged into a 
deep reverie. Exquisitely beautiful did she 
seem as she sat, statue-like, in her rich dress 
and with her looks bent pensively downwards, 
— so exquisitely beautiful indeed, that it ap- 
peared a sin to allow the heart of so fair a 
creature to experience the slightest source of 
vexation or sorrow 1 And yet sorrow did lurk 
in that gentle bosom of hers : for the young 
lady • could not blind herself to the circum- 
stance that in being regarded as the future wife 


of Lord Saxondale, she was to be sacrificed to 
the wretched conventionalisms of high life, 
and that her hand was to be bestowed upon 
one whom she could not possibly love and who 
even inspired her with aversion and disgust. 
But there was another circumstance to which 
Fiorina could not close her convictions : and 
this was, that if she did not love Lord Saxon- 
dale she nevertheless loved another 1 
, “ Yes,” she- thought to herself in the depth of 
that reverie in which we find her p'ungea, “ he 
is one of nature’s true aristocracy and needs no 
factitious ornament of rank nor accidental ad- 
vantage of fortune to render him truly estim- 
able. I feel that I love him 1 I can no longer 
shut out this truth from my mind. But in 
thus admitting it unto myself, is it not. the 
same as acknowledging my own unhappiness ? 
Alas, yes ! for it is m vain that I love him—: — 
T never can be his. Oh ! that he loves me in 
return, I know — I am convinced 1 Yes, 
William Deveril loves me 1” — and as she thus 
spoke bis name even to herself, she suddenly 
started as if' with the consciousness of some 
guilty thought or deed. “ And now,” she con- 
tinued, in her silent reverie, “ I am decked to 
go forth into the brilliant saloons of fashion — 
to smile with my lips while my' heart is weep- 
ing— to look happy in my face while .my soul 
is dark with sorrow !” 

At this moment a door opened at the ex- 
tremity of Lady Fiorina’s apartment ; and 
galvanized as it were from her deep absorbing 
rererie, she started and looked round* as if fear- 
ful lest the person now entering, whoever it 
were, might read in her features the thoughts 
that had been agitating in her mind. 

“Ah, my dear aunt 1” she exclaimed, rising 
from her chair : “ is the carriage at the door V' 

“Yes, Flo dear,” responded Lady Macdon- 
ald — an elderly woman, superbly dressed, but 
the artifices of whose toilet could hot conceal 
and scarcely even mitigate the ravages of time 
upon a beauty that in her youneer days .had 
been of no common order. “It is half-past 
six — Lady Saxondale dines at seven— and you 
know that she is so particular, she is always 
punctual.” 

“ I am ready, aunt,” replied Fiorina. “ But 
surely it will not take half -an-hour,” she added, 
smiling, “ to reach Park Lane ? — and I know 
that you do not like to be there much before 
the time," 

“True," observed Lady Macdonald: “we 
will wait five minutes. Have you read Mr. 
Gunthorpe’s letter which I sent into you just 
now 

“ I have read it with some degree of astonish- 
ment," answered Fiorina. “ The other night, 
when he first introduced himself to me and 
Harold at the Opera, he said that he should 
be delighted to pay you a visit ; and 
I assured him that you would be well 
pleased to show him every attention. And 
now,” added Fiorina, taking up the letter from 
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the table and glancing her eyes over it, “ he 
say's that his numerous occupations in the City 
and the attention' which he has to devote to 
certain business-matters, have compelled him 
to decide upon resigning for the present the 
advantages he would otherwise have been de- 
lighted to reap from Uncle Eagleden’s letters 
of introduction. He dined with Harold. the 
other day,” added Fiorina, speaking hesitating- 
ly ; “ and I do hope that my brother treated 
him with ci> ility.” 

“Mr. Gunthorpe appears to be a singular 
kind of person,” remarked Lady Macdonald. 

“ However, he can act as he pleases. By the 
bye, talking of Harold — is he to be at Saxondale 
House this evening ?’ 

“I believe so,” 'responded Fiorina : “ but I 
have not seen him to-day.” 

• “ And Edmund— has he called asked Lady 
Macdonald. 

“ He has not been here since Saturday, when 
he came with Haro’d to take me to the Opera.” 

“ What ! and this is Tuesday evening ?” ex- 
claimed Lady Macdonald, in a tone of vexation. 
“Three whole days without coming to pay his 

respects to you ! — that is rather too bad 

And yet,” she immediately added, “ fc in no- 
thing in high life. The sphere in which wo 
move is in nmnv res ccts different from the 
other grades of society in i s usages and 
customs." : 

“Then I wish (hat Iliad been born in .an- 
other sphere,” observed Fiorina, in the lowest 
and most melting accents of her fluid voice. 

“Niece, 1. do not like remarks of this kind,”’ 
exclaimed Lady Macdonald, in a tone of retnon\ 
strance. 

“But my dear aunt,” replied the gentle girl, 
“surely the sttbfaction of expressing my* fanci- 
ful wishes is left to mo, even though all other 
power of free-will be denied. ’ 

“What means this language, niece 1” ceman 
ded Lady Macdonald. “Ah, 1 understand ! It 
is one of those covert reproaches which you 
sometimes throw out against mo, for having 
studied your best possible interests by arrang- 
ing with Lady Saxondale that her son wan to. 
become’your accepted suifor. I hope that you 
will not prove ungrateful ” 

“Ungiateful 1— no, not to yon, my dear 
aunt !” cried the young lady, approaching her 
elderly relative and looking affectionately up 
into her countenance. “ To me you have sup- 
plied the place of a lost mother ; and I know 
that all you do iR done for the best. Still; — - ’ 

“Hush, my dear child!” exclaimed Lajly 
Macdonald, who really loved her niece : “I; 
know what you would say. You would ; tell 
me the old story — that you carnot love.Edmiind: 
but in the sphere in which we move,” continued 
her ladyship, making use of a phrase which was 
a great favourite with her, “ love has very little 
to do with marriages. If I had .a fortune to 
leave you, my dear girl, it would be different: 
bub as all I possess dies with me, it was ab- 


solutely necessary for me to think of settling 
you well in life— and with all his faults, Lord 
Saxondale is a very eligible match. Besides, 
these faults of his are only the invariable frolics 
of youth ; and it is better that lie should sow 
hi3 w ild oats, when young, before he marries, 
so that after lie does marry he may settle down 
into a steady and quiet husband. But while 
we are talking here the time is slipping away, 
and we must l e off. ’ 

Lady Macdo-ald and her niece thereupon 
descended to t''e carriage that was waiting, 
and i-> w’ ic*i they were borne to Park Lane. 
On arriving at Sixonda’e House, they were 
conducted up-stairs to tlie magnificent drawing- 
room, where Lady Saxondale, with her two 
daughters, was waiting to receive her gues's. 
Her ladyship was sumptuously apparrelled, 
and looked as if in • ested with a perfectly 
imperial. di;i ity. Julian’, the elder daughter, 
likewise sIiodc in the glory of that proud and 
1 au bty beauty which she i lierited from her 
mother : «-l He the delicate a- d interesting 
loveliness of Constirce appeared to greater sd- 
vant ge by the contrast. 

«<■*¥> ere is Edmund/”’ asked Lady Mac- 
dona’d, w‘ en fhe usual greeting had beea 
exchanged on all sides. 

“I expect him every moment: I should 
hope that he will » o v fail to make l is appear- 
an e,” responded Lady Saxondale, a cloud 
lowering upon her grandly handsome counte- 
nance, as if 'she felt that it was too had for 
her son not to be there already. “ He knows 

that there is a dinner-party this evening ” 

/ Her ladyship's sentence was interrupted by 
Hie opening of tl c door.; and Lord Peters- 
field vas announced. This was one of 
Edmund s i uardians, and was therefore re- 
ciived with very great attention and extreme 
politeness by Lady Saxondale. He w\as an 
old man— stout, bat not oulv. exactly corpulent 
— tall and stately— and dignified even to solemn 
pomposity both in his manner and speech. 
He was a diplomatist, and had been ambassa- 
dor to several of the principal European 
Courts ; but for certain political reasons which 
it is not worth while to enter into here, he at 
present held i o oflice although the party to 
which he belonged was at the time in power. 
The most common obsener could not he fi~e 
minutes in his company without discovering 
him to be a diplomatist, though previously 
uninformed of the fact : for Lord Petersfield 
never spoke a word that v as not duly measured, 
and scarcely ventured to perform the most 
trivial action without appearing to reflect 
whether it were a wise one or not. Ever in- 
vested with that Solemn and indeed awful 
air of gravity which ho had contracted during 
d'-Jong career in diplomacy, Lord Petersfield 
constantly looked as if the weight of the whole 
world's affairs were upon his shoulders, and 
that the slightest unguarded word would plunge 
them into. ruin. Sometimes, if he could not 
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make up bis mind what answer to sive to even 
the most trivial question put to him, he would 
remain scrupulously silent. Thus, if anybody 
observed that “ the weather was very ■ fine, ’ 
and Lord Petersfield on casting his eyes up- 
wards beheld the least cloud upon the heavens, 
he would prudently shut himself up in a solemn 
silence rather than stand the chance of com- 
promising his judgment by admitting tint it 
was fine when it was just possible' to rain. If 
his opinion were asked upon any passing event 
or current topic, he was very seldom able to 
bring his mind to give an immediate response : 
he was not aware — he had not thought upon 
it — or it was a subject that required the deep- 
est consideration. If he were met in the street 
proceeding to his Club or to the House of 
Lords, and being asked whither he was going, 
he would not immediately reply — it was pos- 
sible lie might be on his way to the one place 
or the other — but he would not pledge himself 
to the fact— he would rather nob compromise 
himself by the assurance that it was so— many 
things might happen in the interval. Indeed, 
Lord PetcrsGeld had a holy abhorrence of all 
downright questions, and 'never could give a 
prompt or straightforward answer. lie o » en 
ouce, when accosted at a party and asked if he 
were not Lord Petersfield, looked positively 
dismayed at such a pointed question, replying 
that he did not exactly’ know’— he had not con- 
sidered upon it— he would rather not compro- 
mise himself— he might be Lord Petersfield — 
it was possible— but still no man ought to be 
called upon to answer in a lurry a query of 
such grave personal importance. N;ty, it was 
e-en whispered that when his lordship (who 
married lale in life, conducted liis intended to 
the altar, and was asked “ whether he would 
take that woman to be his wife,” his coun- 
tenance grew awfully’ i rave and his looks 
profoundly solemn, while he assured the 
clergyman that he was not prepared to speak 
decidely’ upon the point— he did not like to 
compromise himself — and had a very, parti- 
cular aversion to such pointed queries. \ 

Such was Lord Petersfield, one _of Lady 
S.vxondale’s guests on the occasion of which 
we are writing. Mr. Marlow, Edmund s other 
guardian (of the firm of Marlow and Malton), 
was also invited ; and a very different person 
he was from his colleague in the trusteeship. 
For precisely as Lord Petersfield was slow, 
pompous, and heavy’, was the solicitor quick 
in action, glib in speech, and volatile in mo- 
tion. When the door was thrown open and 
his name was announced, he rushed in all a 
flurry, just as if he were late for an important 
lease cbming on before the Judges at West- 
minster ; and in the space of three minutes be 
would talk more than Lord Petersfield ever 
spoke in three years. 

A quici succession of guests soon followed 
the arrival of Lord Petersfield and Mr. Mar- 
low, — —Lords and Ladies, Right Honourables 


and Honourables— in short, a brilliant com- 
pany to the number of fifty: for this was. a 
very grand dinner-party that Lady Si xon dale 
r as giving on the present occasion. Lord 
Harold was amongst the guests : but it was 
not till the very last minute, and just as Lady 
Saxondale was beginning to despair, that Ed- 
mund made his appeai’ance. 

It was no v just five minutes past seven 
o’clock, and Lady Saxondale, who liked to be 
verv punctual, felt happy as she glanced around, 
and rapidly counted to herself all the guests 
who were present, saw Lhit their number was 
complete. That elegant-looking pa-e whom 
we have especially noticed in a preceding chap- 
ter, now entered the room, and glidin 7 , noise- 
lessly over the thick carper, approached his 
noble mistress, who, fancying that he came 
merely to receive the usual order to serve 
dinner up i.t once, nodded in a significant 
manner to that effect. But it appeared that 
the page's object in accosting Lady Sixon3aIe 
at the moment was of another kind : for he 
bent down and whispered, “ Please, my lady, 
a woman is waiting in the hall to speak to your 
ladyship upon very important business.’' 

“ Did you not give her a proper answer V 
asked Lady Saxondale, in a low tone, but with 
an angry look, as if she thought the page had 
not done his duty'. 

“ I assured the woman," was the whispered 
response, “ that your ladyship would see no 
one now ; but she desired me to say that she 
I must have an' interview if only fora minute, 
! without delay' too, for she has got to be quite 
at the other end of London by* nine o'clock. 
Please, my iady, those are the womau’s own 
words." 

Lvdy Stxondalc seemed struck by an as- 
tonishment not unmingled with dismay at this 
intelligence, and for a moment she hesitated 
how to act — murmuring to herself, “ Who can 
it possibly be ?’ Then suddenly nuking up her 
mind, she said, “Go and show the woman into 
the parlour down stairs, and I will come to her 
in a moment." 

None of the guests overheard this rapid and 
brief colloquy between her ladyship and the 
pa e: nor was the emotion of the former, on re- 
ceiving so insolent a message, observed by any 
one present in the drawing-room, save her elder 
daugther Juliana— and this young lady’s atten- 
tion was only drawn to the incident by the cir- 
cumstance that from under her long eye-lashes 
she was bending stealthy and sidelong glances 
towards the beautiful page the whole time that 
he was in the room. Thus vas it that Juliana 
was led to observe that something had trans- 
pired to vex and alarm her mother : but though 
suddenly animated with a deep curiosity to 
learn what it was, she did nob dare follow her 
parent from the room for' the purpose. 

Lady Saxondale, with a gracious apo’ogy to 
those guests who were seated near her for her 
being compelled to leave them for an instant, 
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quitted the apartment, and proceeded down above the internal agony that was torturing 
stairs to the room where the obtrusive visitress her. More than ever, therefore, was Juliana’s 
was waiting to see her. Her ladyship remained curiosity excited ; and in the secret depths of 
absent for about a quarter of an hour, during her own mind did she resolve by some means 
which interval Juliana was puzzling herself to or another to penetrate the mystery, 
conjecture what on earth it could be' that had It was hot till past nine o’clock that the ladies 
thus evidently troubled her mother. At the withdrew to the drawing-room, and the gentle- 
expiration of that time Lady Saxondale re- men were left at table to drink a few more 
turned to the drawing-room ; and still from g' asses of wine ere summoned to partake of 
beneath her long dark lashes did Juliana coffee. Thank heaven ! the disgusting and 
intently watch her mother’s countenance. She bestial system of sitting for hours over the 
at once saw that it was pale, and bore the wine after the ladies have retired, has of late 
traces of very recent agitation,— an agitation, years been rapidly falling into desuetude, 
too, which was evidently still heaving within English habits in this respect yielding to the 
her ladyship’s bosom, but all outward appear- civilizing influences of French examples. But 
ance of which she was endeavouring with a still, at dinner-parties, the gentlemen persist 
mighty effort to conceal. Returning to her in remaining a little while to enjoy a jovial 
seat, she at once entered with high-bred ease glass until coffee be served up in the drawing- 
and graceful courtesy into the topic of the room ; and so it was upon the present occasion, 
conversation that was going on around her; Mr. Marlow, glad to be relieved from the 
but in the tones of her mother’s voice the shackles of those formalities which had hither- 
keen and cunning Juliana perceived the evi- to prevailed, began to rattle away with his 
deuces of that inward trouble which she had wonted volubility, and quite alarmed Lord 
already observed reflected in her looks. Petersfield by suddenly asking that nobleman 

Dinner was announced ; and the aristocratic which his lordship preferred, generally epeak- 
throng proceeded to the banquetting-room, ing, the French or Rhenish wines ? The 
which presented a magnificent appearance to cautious diplomatist gave Mr. Marlow an awful 
the eye. It was completely flooded with the look, as if he shrewdly suspected the cunning 
dazzling lightshod from two lustres each con- lawyer meant to take some advantage of him 
taining at least forty waxcandles ; the table by so pointed a question : then in grave and 
literally groaned beneath the massive services solemn tones, he announced that it was a 
of plate ; and twenty domestics in gorgeous subject which, considering the rival interests 
liveries were in attendance. The dinner passed that existed in respect to wines between 
off as all such banquets in high life usually do France and Germany, .he could not possibly 
— that is to say, heavily— all real enthusiasm of be expected to give an opinion upon, until he 
feeling and true sense, of enjoyment being had examined all the mo.st recent parliamen- 
weighed down and chilled by the petrifying tary documents bearing on the point. Indeed, 
influence of formality. Lord Petersfield was, his lordship more than hinted that the very 
if possible, more reserved, guarded, and stability of existing treaties might be jeopar- 
cautious in all he said and did than ever ; dized by hazarding too rash an opinion on 
and his air of diplomacy hung about him such a grave and important subject. . 
with a truly awful effect. When asked which Lord Saxondale and Lord Harold Staunton, 
soup he would prefer, he gave the who had hitherto been separated during the 
domestic such an overwhelming-gaze * that the dinner, now took advantage of the comparative 
unfortunate footman wished the floor would freedom which the withdrawal of the ladies 
open-and-swallbw him up : but when pointedly permitted ; and getting- together they began 
asked'hy Lady Saxbn&le which part of the to chat in a low tone upon affairs interesting 
turbot he preferred, he looked as if he thought only to themselves. 

there was a design to entrap him into some “ Well, how have you got on with the beaute- 
snare or take an advantage of him. In this way ous Angela ?" asked Lord Harold, 
his lordship helped to render the ceremonials “ Not at all,” was the response. “ But such 
of the dinner-table lpore coldly ceremonious an adventure! I cannot tell it you all now. 
still, and the formalities more ieily formal. As Your valet Alfred, despite his cleverness, was 
for Lady Saxondale, she did the honours of the quite wrong- ” 

table with the. dignified grace and well-bred “What do you mean ? Did he not put you 
courtesy becoming her rank, also her position on the true scent ?” 

as mistress of the house : but despite all her “ At this very moment,’’ returned Saxondale, 
efforts to throw a veil over the thoughts that “ I am as ignorant as ever I was of. the abode 
were agitating within her brain, "there were of Signora Vivaldi.” 

nevertheless moments when the keen eye^ of “ Then she does not live at the place to which 
Juliana could detect a sudden expression” of Alfred followed her?" observed Lord Harold, 
anguish flitting over her mother’s proud count- with unfeigned surprise, 
enance ; and she likewise noticed the almost “ It was not she whom Alfred followed at all. 
preter-human effort which on those occasions But mind, it was not poor Alfred’s fault ; and 
her ladyship exerted to rife dominant as it were so I do not blame him. The lady whom he 





did follow, is just of the same height as Angela 
— and when wrapped up in a cloab and veiled, 
might in the hurry of the moment be easily 
taken for the Signora.” 

“Then who in' heaven’s name was she?" 
asked Staunton, scarcely knowing whether to 
believe his young. friend's story or not. 

“You know— at least by sight — Mademo- 
iselle d’Alembert 

“ What, Emily Archer ? of course I do— and 
so do a dozen others.” 

“ Isn’t she a splendid creature ?’’ asked Sax- 
ondale, his ear not having caught Staunton's 
last words nor his eye having noticed the some- 
what sarcastic smile which appeared on his 
friend’s lip. “Having been disappointed in 
my hope of meeting Angela, it was an 
immense consolation to fall in with Emily 
Archer as a substitute. Well, to be brief, she 
and I have made certain arrangements toge- 
ther ; and this morning, after breakfast, she 
wrote the prettiest, sweetest, and genteelest 
little billet in the world, telling her friend 
Mr. Walter that she thanked him for all past 
kindnesses, but was compelled by circum- 
stancles to give him his dismissal.’ 

“ Then you have taken her under your pro- 
tection ? ’ asked Staunton : and as Saxondale 
nodded an affirmative, he immediately added, 
“Of course you have abandoned your love- 
campaign in respect to Signora Vivaldi ?” 

“ Oh, certainly 1 Miss Archer stipulated that 
as one of the conditions ” 

“And therefore you will not consider it 
treacherous or unfair on my part if I taV e up 
the pursuit which you have renounced V con- 
tinued Staunton. 

“ By all means do so,” rejoined Edmund. “ I 
am so well pleased with Miss Emily that it is 
with no great pang 1 abandon my hopes of the 
Sunora. And now I wish you good luck in the 
affair you are taking in hand.” 

There was a passing smile upon Lord Har- 
old’s countenance, which seemed to imply that 
he thought Edmund a very great fool for his 
pains : but as at this moment Lord Petersfield 
addressed some particular question to Saxon - 
dale, the latter did not notice Staunton’s 
look. 

Soon afterwards the gentlemen proceeded to 
the drawing-room where coffee" was served 
round ; and then the whole magnificent suite 
of state-apartments was thrown open for the 
dance. Carriages kept rolling up to the doors 
of Saxondale House, depositing their aristocra- 
ts burdens, and then rushing a v ay again to 
make room for fresh arrivals so that by ten 
o’clock the brilliantly-liglited rooms were 
thronged with an almost countless company ; 
and a splendid band being in attendance, the 
alternate quadrille and waltz soon sounded 
most in spiritingly througout the mansion. 

Lady Saxondale performed the part of hostess 
with that dignified but quiet air which belongs 
to high breeding ; and- truly magnificent did 


she appear with her grand beauty set off by 
all the advantage? of a superb toilet. -The 
white ostrich plumes waved gracef ally above 
the head which she carried with a statuesque 
elegance slightly commingled with hauteur ; 
and no one who now gazed upon that proudly 
handsome countenance would have for a 
moment fancied that its serene dignity was 
but a mask veiling the inward troubles of the 
soul. In a suite of apartments thronged with 
splendid specimens of the female sex, Lady 
Saxondale was assuredly the most superb. 
There were others more. sweetly and interest- 
ingly beautiful— such, for example, as the 
captivating Lady Fiorina Staunton, or even 
Lady Saxondale’s younger daughter Con- 
stance : but there was not one who in Juno- 
like majesty of form and splendid pride of 
glorious womanhood, could be pointed out as 
a rival to Lady Saxondale. Behold her as she 
now stands, for a few moments a li' tie way 
apart from the 1 rilliant throng, with one fair 
hand lightly resting upon the marbleslab of a 
side-table, surveying the crowds of elpgantly 
dressed men, stately dames, and lovely girls 
whom-she has assembled there ; and even the 
veriest anchorite would be compelled to confess 
that it were a pity to retire from a world em- 
bellished by so superb and magnificent a 
beauty. 

It was during an interval between the dances 
that Juliana, Lady Saxondale’s elder daughter, 
slipped unperceived from the ball-room ; and 
going forth upon the landing, cast a rapid 
and scrutinizing glance around. Two paces 
were standing a little way down the stair- 
case, conversing with each other. One of 
them was Francis Paton, that beautiful 
youth of eighteen whom we have already 
described. Juliana called the other page to 
her, and sent him away on some trifling errand 
which suggested itself at the moment, and 
which indeed was a mere pretext to enable her 
to snatch an opportunity of saying r a word to 
his good-looking companion. The moment he 
had disappeared down the stairs, Juliana 
beckoned Frank to approach; and the colour 
mantled in vivid scarlet upon the youth’s 
countenance as he hastened to obey that sum- 
mons. 

“ Frank,” said Juliana, her own countenance 
likewise blushing as she bent upon him the 
flashing light of her superb dark eyes, “ tell 
me, what was that message you delivered to 
her ladyship before dinner ? I noticed that 
she seemed annoyed and uneasy ; and it has 
troubled me much.” 

Juliana might have said, if she had told the 
truth, that the only trouble she had experienced 
in the matter was that of the, most lively 
curiosity, — a curiosity, indeed, so intense that 
she had not been able to restrain herself until 
the morrow ere she sought to gratify it. 

“ It was a woman, Miss, who called,” replied 
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Frank, almost overcome with bashfo’ness; “ and diamond ring as he ran his fingers through his 
j she would insist upon seeing her lad vsliip.” hair. “ Sleep at my house, and then we can 
“ A woman to be tlius impertinent !" ex- talk over the whole thing at breakfast-time 
claimed Juliana, her curiosity still more piqued, to-morrow. You are a bachelor^” he added, 
“ What did she want ' laughing, “ and have no account to give of your 

“ I do Dot know, Miss,” returned the page, conduct to anybody.” 
raising his large liquid hazel eyes for a moment “ Well, be it so,” responded the junior part- 
to the mantling countenance of the patrician ner after a few moments’ consideration, 
young lady, and then casting down his looks “ When my carriage comes, I will order it to 
again in greater confusion than before. be dismissed.” . _ 

“But what sort of a woman was 9lie ?" asked “ And you will take a seat with me in mine," 
Juliana, in a soft tremulous voice that quiver- was Mr. Marlow’s prompt rejoinder. “We 
ed with the same emotions which made her* shall leave at midnight : for I can’t stand late 
heart throb ; for she felt consumed with a hours:” — and he played somewhat conceitedly 
devouring passion as she fixed her regards with his superb gold guard-chain, 
upon the beautiful youth before her. “Nor I either,” responded Mr. Milton. 

“ She was a verj' common woman, Miss,— This little arrangement being,, entered into, 
wretchedly dressed with a cloak and cap. the two Lawyers separated, and p’oceeded to 

She had no bonnet on Altogether, I did not different parts of the room to mingle r.mongst 

like her looks. But I suppose she was some the gay and brilliant groups of Lady Saxoiy 
poor woman askiug charity or a favour, and dale’s guests. But we need not extend this 
not knowing very well hov to behave herself." chapter nor dwell at any greater length upon 
At this moment the sounds of footsteps as- the details of the splendid entertainment ; but 
cending the stairs wei’e heard ; and Juliana, will at once proceed to turn the reader’s atten- 
flincim* upon thc page a look as expressive of lion to a place and a scene contrasting tnarvel- 
a fervid passion as looks could possibly be, lously with the sumptuous mansion and the 
turned hurriedly away and passed into an ante- glittering throng whereof we arc now fcalti :g 
chamber, where she paused for a few minutes our leave, 
to compose herself— for she felt the blush of 

her fevered sensations still upon her cheeks. 

Then, with the image of the beautiful page 

still uppermost in her mind— but also' still CHAPTER XVI. 

continuing to wonder what the meaning of 

that mysterious visit to Lady Saxondale could j.ady heps. 

possibly be— she returned into the state-apart- 
ments, where her hand was immediately solicit- True to her appointment with Chiffin the 
ed for the ensuing dance. Cannibal, Madge Somers crossed the threshold 

We have already said that Mr. Marlow, one of Solomon Patch's boozing-ken in Agar Town, 
of Lord Saxondale’s guardians, was a guest at just as the clock in the tap-room was striking 
the banquet.. His partner Mr. Malton bad nine, on the same evening on which Lady 
also been invited ; but through pressing bust- Saxondale’s entertainment took place, 
ness, this gentleman had been unable to rjaeli The Cannibal was drinking with a party of 
Saxondale House until the saloons were thrown his friends when Madge made her appearance 
open forjfche ball.. Though somewhat resem- in the tap-room ; but laying down his pipe 
bling his partner in personal exterior, he was and tossing off the remnants of his liquor, the 
not of the same bustling and volatile cbai’aeter, Cmnibal at once rose from liis seat and follow- 
but far more precise, cool, and sedately busi- ed her up into the room above. This room 
ness-like. Shortly after he had made his was specially devoted to the private conferen- 
appearance, Mr. Marlow drew him aside ; and ces of the persons frequenting Solomon Patch’s 
they conversed together for a few minutes house. It was here that many a dark and des- 
upon some private matters of their own. perat-e deed was planned, — here that the 

“ I shall be. unable to come to the office to- pei’petrators thereof were wont to assemble 

morrow,” said Mr. Marlow, “as I have got afterwards and divide the fruits of their 

something particular to do at home. And yet iniquity, — here also that Mr. Patch himself 

you and I, Malton, must manage to have an transacted business with his friends when 

hour’s conversation in the morning relative to sto’en propertj' was to be disposed of. It was 
that law-suit:" — alluding to .the business of a wi’etched place, Solomon Patch’s love of 
which they had been conversing, and which money and niggard disposition preventing him 
was. of great importance to their clients, from laying out the few shillings that might 
thoueh of none to the reader. have rendered it somewhat decent. But then, 

“Shall I; run down to you very early?’ on the other hand, it answered the purpose 
ai r ' very well : no one grumbled at its rude furni- 

‘ Why can t you come home with me to- ture — its dirty floor and blackened walls: nor 
i night?" suggested the bustling Marlow, taking | were the persons who were accustomed to use 
, off his kid glove and displaying a splendid the roomj of that delicate constitution likely 
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. to suffer by the draughts from the broken 
windows or the places where the absent panes 
were indifferently stopped up with old rags 
thrust t hrough. A rude sort of staircase led 
up to an attic above; and this attic was provided 
with a bed for the accommodation of any one 
of Mr. r.tch’s friends whom circumstances 
might compel to seek a temporary retirement 
until some menacing storm was blown over. 

It was into the conference-room above des- 
cribed that .Madge Somers and Chiflin the 
Cannibal ascended, the former having obtained 
a candle from the old landlady. 

“Well,” said Chiffin as he took a seat upon 
a rude stool, “ I suppose you have brought me 
my iilu at according- to promise? I have been 
thinking a good deal over that adventure of 
last night ” 

“ Then I beg you will not think any more 
of it,” interrupted Madge peremptorily. “ An 
agreement is an agreement: the business of last 
night has ceased to he your affair altogether, 
and is now mine; so I will thank you not to 
interfere in my concern®, if you wish us to 
continue good friends." 

The Cannibal . was about to give some surly 
reply, when Madge, thrusting her hand into 
her pocket, drew forth a quantity of sovereigns 
which she placed upon the table. The sight of 
the gold at once made the horrible counten- 
ance of the ruffian clear up that is to say, 

it cleared up as much as the murky gloom 
of a thunder-cloud can bo said to brighten 
when the sun shines forth from another part 
of the heaven upon it. 

“Here are your hundred pounds,’’ said 
Madge : “ and now be contented.” 

“Well, the look of this precious metal, as 
romance-writers call it,” said Chiffin, “ is 
enough to soften a fellow’s heart — and 
while he thus spoke lie began to finger the 
gold pieces, counting them over first of all to 
see that they were right, and then weighing 
them in his hand. “You have kept your 
promise, Madge, lie continued as he secured 
the money about bio person ; “and I have 
nothing more to say — unless it is to offer to 
stand a bowl of punch down stairs if 3 ’ou will 
come and partake of it.” 

But ere the woman had time to give the 
negative answer which she was about to return, 
the door opened, and Lady Bes 3 sauntered 
with graceful ease into the room. She was 
apparelled exactly in the same manner as 
when we previously described her, — her fine 
person being admirably set off by the close- 
fitting frock coat, the well-made pantaloons, 
and all the other accessories of her masculine 
garb. Yor a moment her magnificent large 
eyes, with so bri?lit a lustre shining in their 
black depths, were flung scrutinizingly upon 
Madge Somers • and the Cannibal, as it to 
penetrate tlieir proceedings at a single glance ; 
and then with that off-hand air of easy negli- 
gence and graceful listlessness which gener- 


ally characterised Imr, the female highwayman 
tool: a seat at the table. 

“ I Imps I am not intruding, she said. “That 
old scoundrel' Solomon told me you were up 
here closeted to; ether ; and as i have pot a 
little business to transact with him I thought 
there would bo no harm iu joiuing you.” 

“ Ah ! ] suppose it doesn’t suit your genti- 
lity," growled Chiffin, “ to stand lurking about 
down at the bar, or to go and sit amongst my 
pak in the tap-room.” - 

*■ Is it rot strange, Chiffin,” cried Lady Bess, 
laughing good-naturedly, and thus displaying 
the two splendid rows of teeth that graced her 
rich mouth, “ that you always have something 
complimentary to say to me ? And yet I in- 
variably treat you w th as much civility as 
possible.” 

“ Perhaps, you think more than I deserve," 
remarked Chiflin, somewhat softened by Lady 
Bess’s open-hearted frankness. 

“ Under circumstances it certainly is,” she 
responded: “ for you scarcely ever say a civil 
word to me.” 

“ I don’t know how it is, but I can’t say 
t v at I dislike you,” resumed Chiffin ; “ and yet 
I don’t altogether feel myself at home in your 
presence. You are too fine and grand for me. 
Besides, you and I never act together.” 

“ Our avocations are so different,” ex- 
claimed Lady Bess, with another merry laugh. 
“ But what if I were going to propose some- 
thing of a grand and startling nature, in which 
you can assist ? Now, Madge, you see the 
Cannibal’s eyes glisten; and he is actually 
excited with the hint I have thrown out.” 

“ It’s because in his heart he feels honoured 
by this conGdcnce you are going to show him,” 
observed Madge, who keenly and skilfully 
read the real feeling which had inspired the 
Cannibal at the moment. 

“ Honour be banged 1" said Chiffin surlily : 
then immediately adopting a more conciliatory 
tone, he hastened to observe, “ But come, Lady 
Bess, if there's anything you can really put' in 
my way, I shan’t refuse to accept it ; and it 
might make us better friend.” 

“ Very good : I will explain myself present- 
ly,” replied the female highwayman : for at 
this moment old Solomon Patch entered the 
room. 

He was an ill-looking riiau — shabbily dressed, 
of sordid appearance, and with a sneaking sly- 
ness in the expression of his countenance. The 
ove of gain wa3 as clearly traced in every line 
of those angular features and that wrinkled 
face as if his character had been written there- 
on ; and it inquired no great depth of observa- 
tion to perceive that there was scarcely any 
villany from which Solomop Patch would shriek 
so long as he beheld the certainty of a commen- 
surate reward. 

“ Am I intruding he asked, as he slowly 
and hesitatingly entered this room — this defer- 
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ential question not being addressed to either Patch had quitted the room, “ -what about this 
Chiffin or Madge, but to the amazonian beauty, little business that you have been talking of ? 

“ Intruding— no 1” she exclaimed. “ All I Something that you and I can do together, you 
■want vou to do is to take these trinkets which know, and which is to make us better friends 


I picked up on the road last night, and give me 
what according to your ideas you think they are 
worth.” Thus speaking, Lady Bess, with an in- 
different and careless air, took from her pocket 
a watch and chain and three or four finger- 
rings. “ I might have added some beautiful 
diamond studs to this little parcel of jewellery 
if I had chosen,’’ she observed with a smile upon 
the fulness of her ripe, and luscious lips : “ but 

I let the poor frightened fellow keep them.” 

While she was thus speaking, the watch and 
rings which she had laid upon the table had | 
suddenly become the objects of an earnest and 
intense gaze on the part of Madge Somers, I 
who at once recoguized them as having belong- 
ed to her e uest of the preceding night — young 
Lord Saxondale. ChifTin the Cannibal was 
also contemplating the trinkets— not because 
he knew them, for he did not — but because it 
was in the man's nature to feel an interest in 
anything that was the produce of plunder or 
other illicit proceedings. Lady Bess was her-’ 
self looking carelessly at the same objects at 
the moment ; 'and thei'efore she did not perceive 
the attention with which Madge Somers was 
fixing her eyes on them. 

Solomon Patch took them off the table, and 
bent down towards the light in order to 
examine them as closely as possible with a view 
to ascertain their value : then after a long and 
carcf 1 scrutiny, he said in a stammering, 
hesitating manner, “Well, I don’t know — I 
always like to deal with your ladyship — you 
are so good and generous : but 1 really could- 
n’t say more than thirty poundj-and that 
would be quite a stretch, to oblige you.” 

“ Oh I never mind,” said Lady Bc?s carelessly : 
“ I do not intend to take less than fifty — and 
as 1 am in no particular want of money at this 
moment, I will keep the trinkets till lam. 
Or perhaps I may take a gallop down to 
Gravesend one of these fine movi ings and sec 
what your brother Israel will off. r.” 

“Stop, stop, my lady !” exclaimed old Solo- 
mon, evidently not wishing to let a rood bar- 
gain slip out of his hands. “I — I— don’t mind 
saying forty — air - * that’s the very outside.” 

“ Give me oven ^ '• things, you old scoundrel,” 
said Lady Bess,r a tre good-naturedly than 
angrily. “ I am r\ t0 ;ved not to part with them 
under the fifty.” \ us ! 

Solomon Patch e-Pitinued. turning the watch 
and chain over andmver in his hand : then he 
examined the rings one after the other: then lie 
recurred to the watch— opening it, examining 
the works, and in short scrutinizing it nmst 
minutely in every point. At length, after 
several fruitless attempts to beat down Lady 
Bess in her price, he gave her the fifty pounds 
she demanded and walked off i?ith the spoil. 

“Now," said Chiffink as soon as Solomon 


than we have yet been ?’’ 

“ Oh ! you must not think,” exclaimed Lady 
Bess, somewhat haughtily, “that I want to 
curry favour with you, Chiffin. But if I should 
be able to let you into a good thing,” she added 
with her wonted frankness of humour, “ per- 
haps you will in future adopt a more civil' tone 
towards me ?” 

" Well, I don’t know but what I should give 
you my vote if the whole lot of us that fre- 
quent Sol Patch’s were to elect a captain. So 
you see I hav’n’t really any particular dislike 
to .you, Lady Bess and as Ohiflin thus spoke 
he endeavoured to look ns pleasant as possible. 

“There 1” said Madse, addressing herself to 
the female highwayman : “ I am sure after 
that you won’t refuse to throw a good thing in 
Chiffin’s way.” 

“ Not 1 1’” exclaimed Lady Besp. “And now - 
then to the point. Somewhere near Edmonton 
there lives a lawyer named Marlow. lie is 
very rich— thinks a great deal of himself —and 
bedecks his person with very valuable jewel- 
lery. lie lias got a diamond ring on his finger 
that was presented to him by some lady to 
whose son he is guardian ; and this ring is said 
to be worth two hundred guineas at least. Then 
his watch is set round with brilliants— lie has a- 
sp'endid diamond pin in hisshirt-frill— and in 
his pocket-book be always carries a good round 
sum in bank-notes. Now, all these particulars 
I have ascertained direct from his coachman : 
no matter how. Well, this Mr. Marlow has 
gone to a party to-night; and I have positive 
information that he has gob all his splendid 
j jewellery about him— because it is to a first- 
rate bouse at the West End that he has gone — 
indeed to the very lady’s to whose son he is 
guardian. In a word, between twelve and one 
o’clock this night it is my intention to ease him 
of those splendid jewe’B as well as his purse 
and pocket-book, on the road to Edmonton.” 

“ And you want me to help you, I suppose 
asked the Cannibal, with a grim smile of satis- 
faction at the prospect thus held forth. 

“Precisely so, ’’returned Lady Bess. “But 
all the assistance you need render will be mere- 
ly a pretence, just for the sake of keeping up 
appearances.” 

“ Ab, I see !’’ observed Chiffin. “ I must . 
make believe to keep the coachman in awe 
while you do the rifling business with his mas- 
ter isn’t that it ?” 

“ You have read my purpose exactly,” re- 
sponded Lady Bess. “ And now, do you agree ? 
The booty shall be disposed of to old Solo- 
mon, and of course we will divide the produce 
equally — that is to say, leaving a third share 
for the coachman.” 

• “I like the business, and the business likes 
me,’’ responded Chiffin. “But. is it a safe 
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life. I was gallopping out of London along 
the Seven Sisters Road, when 1 met a young 
felloyy — never mind his name, although he told 
it to me — who was wandering about in a 
benighted state. So I offered him a bed at my 
house ” 

“ Where do you live, then V asked Chiffin, 
who with his arm resting on the table and his 
head bent forward, was listening attentive'y 
to the amazon’s tale. 

“ Never mind where I live,” she responded 


place to do a thing of this sort ? I mean along 
the road there,- down towards Tottenham or 
Edmonton?” 

“ Safe I” echoed Lady Bess, her full lips 
wreathing in scornful contemft of danger: 
then as a sudden recollection struck her, she 
laughingly exclaimed, “Why, those things 
that I have just sold to old Patch were picked 
up on that very same road last night. Ha I 
ha I ha 1 it was one of the finest adventures 
you ever heard of in the whole course of your 
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with an arch smile. “Suffice it for you to 
know that I pretended for the nonce to live 
in that neighbourhood, and invited the youngs- 
ter home. He accepted the invitation, and got 
up behind me on my horse. I could perceive 
that when he held me round the waist he dis- 
covered that I was not exactly of the sex. 1 at 
first seemed : for I felt him trembling like an 
I aspen leaf. How I laughed in my sleeve ! 
But our ride did not continue very far : for in 
a few minutes we re 1 ched a convenient part of 
the road, where it is quite- lonely, and there 
I threw my gentleman off and made him sur- 
render up those trinkets which I have just 
handed over to Solomon.” 

At this moment Lady Bess, who had been 
talking in a careless off-hand manner, without 
addressing herself particularly either to the 
Cannibal or Madge, suddenly raised her eyes 
and was perfectly struck by the singular look 
which that woman was fixing upon her. Lady 
Bess could not possibly penetrate the meaning 
of that look: it was so strange— so sinister— so 
unfathomable. 

“ Ah 1 then it was a jood night’s work for 
you ?” exclaimed Madge, • instantaneously re- 
suming her wonted aspect, and endeavouring 
to appear as if she had not been excited by any 
extraordinary emotion. 

“ Yes— a tolerably good night's work,” 
answered the female highwayman, not choosing 
to question the woman — at least on that occa- 
sion— as to the cause of the strangeness of her 
manner a moment 1 ack. “ Besides this gold," 
8hewenton to say, leisurely gathering up 1 Ju- 
nior ey she had received from Patch, and which 
she had until now left lying uj on the table 
with a careless indifference concerning it, “1 
got a well-filled purse from my deluded com- 
panion of that double ride on horseback. Poor 
fellow 1 he was frightened out of his v its ; and 
I am very sure that he will not go and confess 
to his mamma,” she added, laughing ironically, 
“ that he was robbed by a woman. But now' I 
shall take my departure. Oliiffin,you w’ill meet 
me at the bridge o- or the canal half-an-1 our 
after midnight. You know where I mean— in 
the road leading to Tottenhan .” 

“I know,” responded Chiffin ; “and 1 shall 
be there before my time. It won t take much 
more than an hour's walk : sc if I leave lure at 
a quarter past eleven it will be all right.” 

Lad} 7 Bess now quitted the wrechcd-looking 
room ; and descending the stairs, issued from 
the public-house : then mounting 1 er horse, 
she rede away. 


CHAPTER XYII. 

THE LAWYERS. 

It was a rather dark night — for there was no 
moon, and the clouds that were flitting over the 


face of heaven, borne on the wings of a sorne- 
I wliat strong breeze, obscured the beams of the 
j t vinkling stars. The lamps of Mr. Marlow’s 
, carriage were however lighted ; and rapidly 
was the vehicle proceeding along the Tottenham 
Road, driven by the treacherous coachman 
through w hose agency tli£ contemplated rob- 
bery bad been suggested. The carriage was of 
that kind wl ich in a former instance we have 
already described as a brougham : it therefore 
had no footman either standing or seated be- 
hind, the coachman being the only servant 
attached to it. 

Inside, Mr. Marlow and Mr. Malton were 
lounging comfortably back, conversing upon 
the gaieties which they had so recently quitted 
at Saxondale House, and intermingling their 
discourse with a few' business-remarks re ative 
to the vaj ions matters which their extensive 
office had to conduct. For the firm of Marlow 
and Malton was one of the most eminent 
as well ns the wealthiest in London,— all 
their business being chiefly with clients 
belonging to the highest orders of society. 

The equipage had just crossed’ the canal 
bi id e, and was proceeding at a - slower pace 
dowp the somewhat steep slope • which the 
road takes in the direction of Tottenham, when 
the two lawyers were suddenly startled' by 
the quick trampling of a horse "allopping up 
to the side of the carriage, and a peremptory 
command to the coachman to stop. At the 
same instant they saw' a fellow' with a huge 
club bound from the side of the road and spring 
up on the box ; where, seizing upon the coach- 
man, he warned him with terrible threats not 
to offer the slightest resistance. The ooachman 
did not mean to do anything of the sort, he 
being well ptepnred beforehand for this 
facetious portion of the drama. 

Mr. Malton, who w’as on the side nearest to 
the nioir ted highwayman, instantaneously let 
down the window, and with a quick glance 
surveyed the daring individual whose person 
was plainly visible by the livht of the carriage- 
lamps. Nevertheless, the keen eyes of Mr. 
Malton did not detect the real sex of the 
highwayman ; nor could lie even catch the 
slightest glimpse of Lady Bess's countenance, 
inasmuch as she had put on a black mask just 
before stopping tbe carriage. But Mr. Malton 
did perceive that the mounted bandit was of 
somewhat slender make, and at all events 
affoidid no outward indications of any extra- 
ordinary degree of physical strength. Such 
was the idea, that immediately struck him 
as the result of the first few moments’ 
survey : and he had little leisure to re- 
gard her any longer — for he was almost in- 
stantaneously called upon to some prompt and 
decisive course cf action by the demand which 
Lady Bess at once made for the surrender up 
of purses and jewels. 

She had not expected to find two gentlemen 
seated it side the vehicle ; and on discovering 
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that there were two she immediately appre- 
hended resistance. Therefore, drawing forth a 
pocket-pistol, she presented it at the window, 
saying in the roughest tone to which she could 
possibly disguise her voice, “ Quick, quick, 
gentlemen I " Your purses, your watches, and 
so forth 1” 

“ No— hv heaven ! not without a struggle 
for it !” exclaimed Mr. Malton, who was a man 
of undaunted courage ; and as he spoke he 
dashed open the door and sprang forth from 
the vehicle with a ^old-headed cane in his 
hand. 

Tre abrupt opening of the door made Lady 
Bess’s horse suddenly shy and veer round ; a* d 
she, being at the instant unprepared for such a 
movement, was thrown heavily. Mr. Malton, 
with admirable presence of mind, clutched 
the horse’s bridle with one hand, while with 
the other he snatched up the pistol which Lady 
Bess had let drop and which had happened not 
to explode. Mr. Marlow, the elder partner, 
encouraged by the resolute bravery of his 
friend, likewise sprang forth ; and perceiving 
at a glance that the hi hwjayman who lay upon 
the ground was either stunned or killed by the 
fall, he seized upon the legs of Chifiin the 
Cannibal who had mounted to the box. 

“This scoundrel is killed !” ejaculated Mr. 
M alton, alluding to Lady Bess, who lay quite 
motionless. 

“The deuce!" exclaimed Caiflia : and 
violently disengaging himself from the hold 
which Mr. Marloav had fastened upon him, 
he sprang down from the box and rushed away 
as fast as his legs would carry him. 

Mr. Marlow was thrown to the ground by 
the sudden violence of the Cannibal: l nt 
instantly rising t6 his feet, lie shook himself, 
not merely for the purpose of casting off the 
dust which his garments had gathered by roll- 
ing in it, but likewise to assure himself that 
he had no broken tones. While however he 
was still somewhat uncertain on the latter 
point, his thoughts were quickly startled into 
another channel by an ejaculation wl ich burst 
from the lips of his partner. 

“ Why, by heaven, it is a woman !” ex- 
claimed Mr. Malton, who had just stooped 
down to ascertain whether the highwayman 
was actually killed or only stunned by the 
severe fall experienced from the horse. 

“ A woman !” echoed Mr. Marlow, likewise 
stooping down. “ Aye, and a very handsome 
one into the bargain !’’ — for bis partner had 
plucked the black mask from her countenance. 
“ But, dear me ! I am very much mistaken 

if I don’t know this face yes, and that 

horse too— — why, to he sure, I cannot' be 
. deceived ! I have seen this woman — a lady 
I always thought her— riding about Totten- 
ham and Edmonton on that very horse— but 
not in this attire though— in .a proper female 
riding-habit. John, hav’n'tyou seen this lady?’’ 

“ Never mind asking any qncstions now,” 


said Mr. Malton somewhat impatiently. “ See 
she lives — she opens her eyes !" 

And it was so. Lady Bess had been merely 
stunned bj T the fall ; and consciousness raoidly 
returning, she became aware of the position 
in which she was placed — a prisoner in the 
hands of the two attorneys. 

‘ Are you hurt, young woman ?” demanded 
Mr. Malton with a sternness that was only 
tempered by a feeling of liumani y. 

“ No— I think not,” answered Lady Bess, 
rising to her feet : then, while she was rapidly 
cilcnlating the chances of escape, Mr. Malton 
seized her by the coat-collar while Mr. Marlow 
clutched her by the arm. 

“ This is a " deed on your part which we 
cannot overlook, ’ said the former. 

“ Certainly not,” promptly added the latter. 

“ As lawj'ers we must obey the law ; and the 
law forbids us to let a felon escape.” 

“ i can scarcely expect any forbearance at 
your hands under the circumstances,” respond- 
ed Lady Bess ; “and I am not going to ask it. 
l)j with me as you will : ’ — and she not only 
spoke in a firm tone, but likewise displayed a 
resolute dauntlcssness of manner which quite 
astonished the two lawyers. 

“ What on earth are we to do with her ?” 
asked Air. Marlow. 

“ Take her on to E imonton and give her to 
the police," was Air. Alai ton’s reply. 

“ You are known, young woman— you are 
kuown,” said Alarlow, as talkative as he was 
bustling, and now labourin » under the greatest 
excitement. “ I have seen you galloppin about 
on this splendid dark chesuut of your’s— but in 
a costume more befitting your sex. Why, ’pon 
my soul 1 I took j'ou for a lady. I say, John, 

I have often noticed her to you— and I re- 
member you mentioned her name once. What 
was it?” 

“ Sir,” immediately interposed Lady Bess, 
who was chivalrously resolved to screen the 
treacherous servant, and thus save him from 
the perplexity of having to answer questions 
by the replies to which he might fear to com- 
promise her, and thus in his hesitation draw 
suspicion on himself; “ I will at once candidly 
and frankly inform you that I live near Totten- 
ham— close at hand indeed— and that I pass by 
the name of Airs. Chandos." 

“Chandos, to be sure !” ejaculated the vola- 
tile Alarlow: “that is it 1” 

“ And now,” Lady Bes3 immediately went on 
to observe, “ although I seek no forbeara'nce at 
your hands, I will request this little favour— 
that you permit me to call at my abode ere you 
consign me to the custody of the authorities, 
so that I may acquaint my servant with the 
position in which I am placed.” 

“ Well, I sec no harm in that,” exclaimed 
Air. Alarlow. “Eh, Alalton— what do you 
say ' i 

“ I do not wish to behave harshly or cruelly 
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to the unhappy young woman,” was the latter 
gentleman's more measured response. 

“My house is yonder — the white cottage 
which you see amongst the trees in that lane to 
the left — and Lady Bess extended her frm 
in the direction which she indicated. 

“ Well then, how shall we manage ? ’ exclaim- 
ed Marlow. “ Oh, I know ! We will fasten the 
horse by the bridle to the carriage, and take 
our prisoner inside with us. Here, you hold 
her tight, Malton while I dispose of the horse. 
’Pon my soul, it is a splendid animal I I have 
often admired it — but little thought it was 
ridden by a highwayman — or rather a highway- 
woman.” 

While thus chattering, Mr. Marlow attached 
the horse’s bridle to the back of the carriage ; 
and that being done. Lady Bess was desired to 
enter the vehicle. This she at once did without 
the slightest indication of any failure of cour- 
age. Then the two lawyers being likewise en- 
sconced within the vehicle, the equipage drove 
away. 

In a few minutes it reached the bottom of 
the slope ; and passing out of the main-road, 
entered the lane in which Lady Bess’s 
residence was situated. This was soon gained ; 
and the carriage, with t’>e darkchesnut trotting 
behind it, stopped in front of a neat cottage 
almost embowered in trees and having a very 
picturesque appearance. 

“ Who the deuce would have thought,” ex- 
claimed Mr. Marlow’, as he bustled out of the 
vehicle, “ that this beautiful place was occupied 
by so lawless a character ? Ton my soul, it ap- 
pears like a dream 1 Young woman, you ought 
to be ashamed of yourself— such a good-looking 
person as you are " 

“ Come, come, Marlow, don’t let ns reproach 
her,” interrupted Mr. Malton, as he held tight 
hold of Lady Bess’s arm while she descended 
from the vehicle. “She will be punished 
enough, I dare say.” 

“Will you let me take my horse to the 
stable?’ she inquired : “for I have no groom on 
the premises. A man who lives at you hut” — 
and she pointed to a little cottage at a short 
distance — “is in the habit of coming to attend 
upon it.” 

“ Oh ! yes— we are not warring against the 
horse,’’ ejaculated Mr. Marlow’. “ Here — I 

will soon help you where is the stable ? 

round at the back ?” 

At this moment the front door was opened ; 
and a woman of about thirty, and exceedingly 
respectable in appearance, came out. By the 
light which streamed forth from the passage of 
the house and which blended with that of the 
carriage-lamps, this worn -n exchanged a rapid 
glance with Mr. Marlow’s coachman : but al- 
though Lady Bess perceived and understood it, 
neither of the two lawyers did. 

“ Rosa,” said La,dy Bess, “ do not be frighten- 
ed— I am in some little trouble, and shall have 
to go away with these gentlemen. I liatfb bad 


a sad fall from my horse too, and have wounded 
my right leg. I feel that it is bleeding — and 
indeed the blood has run down into my boot. 
But never mind.” 

“ Oh, my dear, dear mistress 1 ” exclaimed 
Rosa, rushing forward and clasping her hands 
as if in despair : then stooping down, she felt 
the amazon’s pantaloons, exclaimirg, “Gracious ! 
you are indeed bleeding 1” 

“ In that case,” said Mr. Malton, “we must 
allow you time to let your servant examine 
your injury and dress it. I have already said 
that we do not wish to use unnecessary harsh : 
ness.” 

“ I thank you, sir, for your courtesy — or I 
should say your generosity and Lady Bess 
appeared to speak with a sincere feeling. 

The horse was now speedily led round to the 
stable, where the saddle and bridle were taken 
olt by Mr. Marlow’s own hands : and then the 
two lawyers, Lady Bess, and the servant entered 
the housed An elegantly-furnished parlonr 
receiv d them ; and Messrs. Marlow and* Malton 
could not help exchanging a look of astonish- 
ment at the evidences of a refined tastes which 
the room presented to their view. Several 
good pictures, three or four beautiful, little 
alabaster groups of statues, vases of-flowors, 
and musical instruments, ornamented the place. 
Rosa hastened to light the wax-candles on the 
mantel : and then Lady Bess said, “ You will 
permit me. gentlemen, to ascend with my ser- 
vant to my chamber for a few minutes ? ’ 

“ Ah ! but what guarantee have we against 
your escape ? ’ at once cried Mr. Mar- 
low. 

“ I know not,” returned the female high- 
wayman, with an appearance of the utiliost 
frankness : “ unless you station yourselves on 
the landing outside.” 

“"Well, this we rnua't do then, I suppose,” ex- 
claimed Mr. Marlow. 

“Yes— there is no alternative,” added Mr. 
Malton, who, though- really regretting to be 
competed to proceed to extremities against 
this extraordinary woman, was nevertheless one 
of those scrupulous and punctilious individuals 
who imagine that severity in such cases is a 
duty which they owe to society. 

“ Lead the way, Rosa,” said Lady Bess; “ and 
I will follow with these gentlemen.” 

The servant accordingly issued from the 
room, holding in her hand the chamber-candle 
with which she had previously lighted the 
tapers on the mantel; and the two lawyers, 
keeping Lady Bess between them, proceeded 
up a handsomely carpetted staircase to the 
landing above. 

“ This is my room," said the amazon, pointing 
to the door which Rosa had just opened; “ and 
you will perhaps convince yourselves that it 
lias no other outlet.” 

“Yes — that I will do,” said . the volatile Mr. 
Marlow: and' he hastened, into the , chamber J 
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while Lady Bess remained outside on the 
landing with Mr. Malton. 

“ It’s all right,’ exclaimed the senior partner 
as he , c.ame ' forth again : “there’s no possible 
escape, unless she leaps out of the window or 
gets up the chimney: but the former is too 
high from the ground, and the latter too nar- 
row.”' 

“ Then we leave you for a few minutes with 
your servant,” said Mr. Malton. 

Lady Bess accordingly passed into the bed- 
chamber, while the two lawyers staid outside 
upon the landing. 

“ Fear nothing,” said the amazonian lady, in 
the lowest possible whisper to her servant the 
instant they were thus alone together. “ Your 
cousin is unsusp cted — I have screened him. 
My plans are all arranged. And now at once 
begin talking loud, as if you were lamenting 
my misfortunes, while dressing my wound.” 

The truth is' that Lady Bess had no wo md 
at all— nor had she sustained any injury 
beyorid a slight contusion or two from the fall 
in the road. The idea of the wound and the 
ghastly story of the blood streaming into her 
boot, was a ready invention on her part, and 
which Rosa had at once comprehended, for the 
purpose of obtaining this opportunity of ascend- 
ing to her chamber in company with the 
servant 

“ Oh, my deal', dear mistress l” exclaimed 
Rosa, affecting a voice of lamentation and dis- 
tress : “ what trouble you have erot yourself 
into ! How did all this happen ? What does it 
mean? Well, well, poor dear lady, I won’t 
worry you. I dare say you will tell me all 
about it another time. But, 0 dear me I what 
a ofllund 1 Why you must have cat yourself 
with a sharp flintstone, or something. You 
/ would certainly have bled to death if you had 
gone without havin j. the wound dressed. And 
the boot too — almost filled with b’ood! the 
stockjpg dripping wet ! dear me, dear me P 

In this strain did Rosa go on talking, at the 
same time treading about the room and making 
a clatter with the things just as if she were in 
the excitement of a tremendous bustle to get 
all that, was necessary under the circumstan- 
ces. But in the mean while what was Lady 
Bess herself doing ? 

The instant she had given those hurried and 
softly whispered instructions to Rosa, she 
delayed not in carrying into execution the plan 
which had sugjested itself to her while she was 
arriving thither in the carriage. She looked at 
her watch : it wanted exactly twenty-five 
minutes to two o'clock. No time to losel 
Taking a very small scrap of paper, she wrote 
thereon the following lines : — 

• Deletzyd— szcdpd. 

Ozgpc -Oz dzxpestyr ez aczgp*hld le jzfc 
szfdp estp trse. 

Ehpyej xtyfepd ez ehz. 

Having folded up this little scrap of paper 
into the smallest possible compass, she tied a 


small piece of silken thread around it; which 
being done, she hastily whispered to Rosa, 
“Make some good rattling noise while I open 
the window.” 

Rosa, instantaneously obeying this order, 
commenced no inconsiderable din with the 
basin and jug and other things on the washing- 
stand, during which clatter Lady Bess opened 
the casement, the noise thereof being drowned 
in the din of the crockery- ware. She now 
reached forth her hand, and took in a large 
wicker bird-cage which hung just outside the 
window. This cage contained two beautiful 
doves of the carrier-breed. One of these doves j 
the amazonian lady took forth from the cage, 
and in less than a minute tied the little scrap 
of paper with the silken cord under its wing. 
She then opened her hand, and the messenger- 
bird flew out of the window, instantaneously 
disappearing in the obscurity of the night. 

Meanwhile; in pursuance of another rapidly- 
whis-ered command from her mistress, Rosa 
had fastened the two sheets of the bed together, 
and had tied one extremity to the bed-post, 
which was near the casement. 

“ In two or three days I shall be back again, 
safe and sound. Don’t fear ; nothing can be 
done to you -and your cousin John is un- 
suspected 1" 

Having whispered these words, Lady Bess 
lost not another i stant in passing herself out 
of the casement ; and with wondrous agility 
and skill, she glided down the twisted sheets, 
so that with but a slight fall she reached the 
ground in safety. 

To hasten to the stable— put the saddle and 
bridle on the horse — and lead forth the noble 
amnia 1 , was now the w ork of but a couple of 
minutes ; then vaulting on its back, Lady 
Bess was borne away like an arrow shot from 
a bo*-. 

In the meantime Rosa had gone on taking 
in the room in the same strain as before, and 
precisely as if her mistress was still there. 
The two solicitors, who were out on the land- 
ing, failed not to catch most of what the 
woman uttered, althouth for delicacy ’s sake 
they had not approached nearer to the door 
than the narrowness of the landing rendered 
necessary. All that we have described from 
the moment Lady Bess entered her chamber 
with Rosa, until she flitted away on the back 
of her noble steed, barely occupied a quarter 
of an hour ; and that was no great length of 
time to examine a wound — wash it— fasten 
bandages on it — and i-llow for taking off and 
putting on those garments that it was neces- 
sary to remove and chan-, e. At least such was 
the calculation made relative to the lapse of 
minutes by the two lawyers. Yet, towards the 
end of the interval named, a' feeling of uneasi- 
ness and a sense of misgiving begin to creep 
into the minds of both. Not that they thought 
Lady Bess was too long in her chamber : but 
those continuous outpourings of lamentations, 
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ejaculations, and comments on th; part oi 
Rosa, added to to the din she had created with 
the crockery-ware, struck them as being sus- 
picious : for it all looked as if the woman were 
playing a part, — a part too which sh ; was no v 
overdoing. They were s therefore j' sfc on the 
point of knocking at the door, and insisting 
upon Lady Bess coming forth, when they were 
struck with .consternation on hearing the 
sudden trampling of the horse’s feet as he was 
being led from the stable. 

“ By heaven, we are tricked ?’’ exclaimed 
Marlow : and without ceremony he rushed into 
the bed-chamber. * — 

The open window and the rope of sheets 
which Rosa was just dragging in, told the 
tale. 

“ "Wretch !” crie'd Marlow, “ you have aided 
your mistress’s escape ! But you shall go to 
prison for her !’’ 

“Let her alone,” exclaimed Mr. Malton. 
“ We will punish the guilty one yet and 
he rushed down the stairs, closely followed by 
his partner. 

“ Why did you not stop her ? Don't you 
see that she has escaped ? ’ cried Marlow, 
addressing himself fiercely to the coachman. 

“I saw someone, sir, gallop round from the 
back of the house and bolt away like a shot,” 
answered the coachman : “ but how could I 
possibly stop her ? I scarcely 7 knew" who it 
could be till she was out of sight : and then it 
was only suspicion, for she whisked by at such 
a rate.” 

“ True !” cried Marlow ; “ the window is at 
the back of the house— the stable also. Well, 
John, I was wrong to blame you. But now, 
what is to be done ?” he demanded, tu miner to 
liis partner. “ We shall be the laughing- 
stock of all London if we let her escape us 
thus.” 

“ Besides,” added Mr. Malton, “it is more 
than ever imperative that the outraged laws 
should be satisfied." 

“ But what is to be done V again asked Mr. 
Marlow, more excited than before. 

“Depend upon it sheTmeans to get out of 
the country," responded the junior part-er 
after a few moments’ reflection. “ I tell you 
what we must do. We will go on to your 
house, and snatch a few hours’ sleep— then off 
by the first trains in the morning — one of us to 
Dover and the other to Liverpool. France and 
America — these are t’e alternatives for tliis 
desparate woman !” 

“ Yes — that is our course,” returned Mar- 
low. “ I would not for a thousand guineas that 
she escaped us in the long run.” 

The two lawyers then entered the carriage, 
which immediately drove away to Mr. Mar- 
low’s mansion, which was about a mile distant. 


CHAPTER XYIII. . \ 

• THE MESSENGER- BIRD. 

A little beyond Gravesend there stood a small 
public-house, in a -somewhat lonely spotr, 
chough by the side of the main road. The 
landlord of this place, which bore the name 
of the Dancing Bear, was called Israel Patch, 
and was a younger brother of the keeper of 
the boozing-ken in London. Not merely was 
he the brother of Solomon, but Israel was of 
kindred character and p irsuits,— his public- 
house being the resort of all the desperate 
characters of the district, esoeci illy th * smug- 
glers belonging to the Thames and Medway. 
The Dancing Bear had long been the' object of 
suspicion on the part of the local-authorities ; 
but so cunningly 7 had Israel managed matters, 
that he I ad never done any overt act, which 
could be positively brought home to him. 

Israel Patch was a widower, but had a 
grown-up daughter living with him to superin- 
tend bis establishment. She was a woman , of 
about thirty, remarkably u?ly, and in every 
way of a character fitted to aid her father in 
his money-making and nefarious pursuits. 
Her Christian name was Rebecca ; but she 
was uuiversally known amongst the frequent- 
ers of the house by the diminutive of Bechj. 

We must now observe that Israel Patch 
slept in a little room behind his bar on the 
ground-floor : but Becky 7 slept in an attic 
quite on the top of the house. This attic had 
no flat ceiling to separate it from the sloping" 
roof, but may be described as being covered 
only by the roof itself— in plain "terms, it 
was just beneath the tiles. On a fiat por- 
tion of this roof there appeared a very sin- 
gular contrivance— namely, a little frap-door 
of afoot square, made of a piece of wood not 
much thicker than a good stout card board. 
It was retained by two little hinges on one 
side ; and as it opened downward, it had a 
very eli . lit and flexible steel spring 1 fixed 
underneath to keep it shut. As a matter of 
course, if this spring were taken away the 
little trap-door would drop downward : "and it 
must likewise be understood that the spring 
was so slight that while it was but just strong 
enough to sustain the door, the slightest 
weight touching the door on the uppermost 
side would make it sink down. But this was 
not quite all ; for a little bell was suspended to 
the rafters close by the trap-door ; and by 
another simple contrivance it was so arranged 
that if the trap-door opened by, being pressed 
downward it caused this bell torin?. Every 
ni'ht, before retiring to rest, Rebecca Patch 
opened the little trap-door ; and thrusting 
her arm through to the roof, drew in three 
small saucers. One she filled with water the 
second “with tares or parched peas and the 
third with salt ; then having done this, she 
put the saucers out upon the roof again in a 




'little sort of wooden recess or batch, the o‘ jeet 
of which was merely to prevent the salt from 
being saturated with wet in case of rain. This 
wps Rebecca's .nightly duty, and which' she 
fulfilled wit!] the utmost regularity. 

We may now continue our tale. It was two 
o’clock in the morning, when Becky Patch was 
suddenly startled from her sleep by t ! c tink- 
ling of the -little bell : and though its sound 
could scarcely have awakened any person 
under ordinary circumstances, yet by dint- of 
ha! it the least note thereof would arouse up 
Israel Patch's daughter as effectually as if a 
cannon were fired close by her ears. Spring- 
ing from her coach, Becky instantaneously light- 
ed a candle, and. coaxingly extended her arm 
towards a pigeon which now appeared perched 
on the upper rail of a chair immediately under 
the little trap-door. The bird, with instinctive 
tameness, seemed to recognise a. known friend, 
and immediately Hew on the woman's wrist. 
She caressed and addressed it in fondling terms: 
then she refreshed it with water — and having 
done this, looked beneath its wing. Thence 
she unfastened the little scrap of paper which 
was tied there ; and calculating fora moment 
the day of the month, muttered to herself, 
"The letter L is the key." 

. Then she hastily glanced over the contents 
of the billet, upon which she made a cross with 
a pen : and having forthwith folded it up 
again, she replaced it under the bird’s wing. 
This being done, she gave the feathered mes- 
senger some peculiar kind of food which she 
always had in readiness in the room ; and the 
little carrier being thus refreshed, was put 
forth through the trap-door again. It imme- 
diately took wing and sped away on its im- 
portant errand. 

“Twenty minutes to two when the 1 ird was 
sent off,” muttered Rebecca to herself : then 
as she took an old silver watch from under her 
pillow and saw that it was now about ten j 
minutes past two, she observed, “ There’s 
plenty of time.’' 

She then put on some clothing, and descen- 1 
ding the stairs, proceeded to the little room 
where her father slept. 

“"Well, what is it exclaimed Israel Patch, 
as he started up in his couch. 

“ A message,” responded his daughter. “Lady 
Less has sent it. You must have a horse in 
j readiness. The despatch is dated twenty 
minutes to two— and it is now nearly a quarter 
past.” 

“ What a time the bird has been in coniine !” 
ejaculated Patch. 

“ No such thing,’ 1 rejoined his daughter. 
“The dove was here in twenty minutes after 
it was sent on the wing; and that is doing 
more than a mile a minute, taking the distance 
from Lady Bess’s to this place. It is me that j 
have delayed somewhat in coming down, as I j 
raw that there was no hurry. Besides, 1 had ] 
to feed the bird— hadn’t I ?” 



R'.-SjOc.u Patch left her father the candle 
•which she had brought with her : and then 
I remounting the stairs, gained iier attic and lay 
i down to rest once more. 

! Rapid as the flight of that pigeon which 
I bore the mysterious billet beneath its wing, 
jmo.-g. we transport the reader to another 
j public-house much farther along the same road. 

| Indeed, this latter was about four miles 
i on the London side of Canterbury. It was 
situated on the summit of Bough "ton Hill, at 
no great distance from a village, but complete- 
ly i-clated therefrom. The sign raised upon 
the top of a tall post, was daubed with such an 
etligy of a !,\-<? Drnnon as the painter's imagi- 
nation had suggested. The house was of 
sombre and dilapidated appearance, with so sus- 
picious a look that no solitary traveller with a 
well-filled purse in his pocket would choose such 
a hostel as a resting-place for the night. It was 
kept by a man and his wife named Dean; and 
they, as the reader may suspect, were not n 
whit more particular how they made money 
than either Solomon Patch in London or his 
brother Israel, near Gravesend. They had a 
son— a lad of about eighteen, whose Christian 
nan e was dorepli. He was an intelligent, 
shrewd, keen fellow, having well profited by 
his parents’ example in such wrong-sided ex- 
periences of the v orld as lie was likely to glean 
therefrom. 

This lad sle^t hy himself up in a garret — 
or rather a sort of loft on the top of the house; 
and here might he observed precisely the same 
curious app ralus fixed in the roof as we have 
described in reference to the attic at the Dane - 
infr lira;'. Theie was the little trap-door lightly 
sustained by the steel spring--the small bell — 

! and the hutch with the three saucers on the 
! tiles outside. "With the same regularity as 
! Rebecca Patch observed in replenishing those 
saucers, did .Toe Dean perform the same duty; 
and with equal sensitiveness was lie ready to 
start t p from his slumbers at the slightest 
summons of the metallic tongue of the monitor- 
bell. Above the head of his truckle-bed a 
common pinchbeck watch was suspended by a 
dirty rii and to a nail fastened in Inc wall. 

Tiie hands of that watch indicated that it 
was exactly half-past two o’clock, on that same 
night— or rather morning — of which we are 
speaking, v hen -Toe Dean was suddenly awake- 
ned from hi- rleep by the tinkling chime of' 
the bell. Ife started up lighted his candl<*, • 
and took the messenger-bird which havinr 
alielited on the trap door, had sunk dovr 
with it into the room. Then c-n?ur:I r; '-i *jy ' 
the same process ns we .haf t* rJr-vIy d* - 
scribed at the Daunr-a Dc>>\ .Toe J' !nv::,r 
first of all given the biid some wot- r. tic :v'L< d 
the biilet from beneath it-’ v ir.r— r- >■; it- 
contents — made a mark upon it with a t • r. — 
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folded it up again— and attached it once more to 
the pinion of the feathered, messenger. Having 
fed and caressed the dove, he let it loose again 
through the trap-door ; and away it sped on 
the third and last sta?e of its aerial journey. 
The lad, having noticed the time by his watch, 
thereupon went down stairs and communicated 
to his father the nature of the message which 
had just been received. 

Again must wc transport the reader’s atten- 
tion to some distance ; and this time wc halt 
at Dover. There; in one of theprincipa' streets, 
was a tavern of respectable appearance, bearing 
the sign of the Admiral's Head. It was kept 
by an old man " named Marshall, who in his 
younger days had served on board one of the 
privateers " hich Dover in the war-time was 
wont to send forth to prey upon the French 
maritime commerce. ITis father had been the 
owner and captain of the privateer, and had 
amassed some little money, with which at the 
Peace ho had established himself at the Jrf/Hiwft? 
Head Robert Marshall, the present owner of 
the place, was considered to be a respectable 
man enough. His house was well frequented ; 
and he was known to be comfortable in his 
circumstances. ITe was always regular in his 

attendance at church— subscribed to chanties - 

sent the clergyman of the parish a handsome 
present at Chrislmas-and never had any 
complaints made against his house on the score 
or irregularity or disorder. He t c.rcfore 
stood uncommonly well with the leading 
persons in the town ; and if a whisper did 
now and then circulate that old Dob Marshall 
had excellent French brandy in his establish- 
ment which had never passed the (bistoin 
nouse, or that his wife and daughters went to 
church on Sundays in French silks, gloves, and 
shoes, upon which no duty had ever been paid 
to the British government,— Bob M irsball was 
not wanting in influential friends to take up 
the cudgels on his behalf and defend him 
against what they declared to be a most sea' da- 
lous imputation. 

Mr. Marshall had three dan liters, whose 
ages averased from about eighteen to twenty- 
four ; and very fine, good-looking, and genteel 
young women they were. Tiie eldest, whose 
Christian mine was Catherine— familiarly 
abbreviated into Kate— had from her girlhood 
been very fond of keeping poultry, pigeons, 
and other favourites of t're feathered tribe in 
the large stable-yard in the rear of tlie tavern. 
Especially had she a very choice and beautiful 
breed of doves, to which she was. greatly 
attached ; and though some of the neighbours 
found that these birds were wont to get upon 
the tops of their houses and displace the tiles, 
they never complained angrily, because old 
Marshall was invariably so ready to have any 
such damage repaired at his own exper se, and 
Miss Kate was sure to make compensation by 
sending a fat turkey or a brace of pullets as a 
propitiation .at Christmas. But of all the 


friends and acquaintances of the Marshalls who 
were aware of the eldest young lady’s fond- 
ness for the fea’hered tribe, not one of them 
was ever admitted to the knowledge of the 
circumstance that she had a bed-chamber 
prettily fitted up in the highest storey 
of the house, and that in the roof of this 
chamber there were precisely the same contriv- 
ances as those which wc have already explained 
at the Red Dragon on Houghton Hill, and the 
Dancing Bear near Cravesend. Yet such was 
the fact : and iu that neat liptlc but somewhat 
airily situated chamber, did Kate Marshall 
sleep ; and whenever the tinkling bell sounded 
she was as ready to spring from her couch as 
cither Joe Dean or Becky Patch at their respec- 
tive 1-a' itations. 

An elegant little French time- piece standing 
upon the chest of drawers, intimated that it 
wanted ten minutes to three o’clock, when the 
tinkling summons was given ; and Miss Kate 
was suddenly startled from a very plensmt 
dream in which the image of her intended 
husband- the captain of a small tiading vessel 
— was conspicuous. Leaping from the conch, 
she at once perceived by the aid of her night- 
lamp, which she always kept burning, a beauti- 
ful carrier-pigeon upon a rail a couple of feet 
below the trap-door. Her plump white arm was 
immediately outstretched to receive the little 
messenger ; and the next moment the sweet 
bird was fondly nestling in its kind friend's 
bosom. Then 'she tave it water ; and 
detaching the little billet from beneath its 
wing, hastily opened it. A small manuscript- 
book which she took from a drawer, and which 
was filled with dates, references, and initial 
letters, promply refreshed her memory so as to 
supply the key to the reading of the scroll, 
which without such a clue would necessarily 
have been a mere jargon as incomprehensible as 
the Egyptian hieroglyphics. Having made her- 
self acquainted with the words upon tho'paper, 
she proceeded to administer food to the bird. 
This being done, she fondled and dressed it 
again for a minute or two, and then let it 
escape through the trap door in tire roof of her 
chamber. 

Kate Marshall now hastily slipped on some 
clothing, and stealing down stairs, knocked 
gently at the chamber where her father and 
mother slept. Mr. Marshall immediately rose, 
nut on a dressing gown, and admitted liis 
daughter. 

“ A message, I suppose ? 1 lie at once said as 
he entered tlic room. 

“ From Lady Bess,” respo? ded Kate. “ Herq 
it is. The key is the letter L. The pigeon 
was sent off at twenty minutes to two, and 
arrived here at ten minutes to three — ore 
hour and ten minutes in all !" 

“ And what’s the distance, Kate ?” asked 
Mrs. Marshall. 

“Why, mother, by tlic road, Dover is 
seventy-two miles from London, you know,” 
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responded the daughter ; “and then allowing 
that Lady Bess’s cottage is five miles from 
London, the whole distance would he seventy- 
seven. But then, as the bird flies, it would not 
be much more than seventy, making a mile a 
minute, inclusive of the short stoppages at the 
two stations on the road.” 

While Miss Kate was thus speaking, her 
father had decj'phered the scrap of paper, and 
had then burnt it by the flame of the candle. 

“Well, there is plenty of time to tutor your 
sisters and the servants what to say,” the old 
man immediately observed. “Some hours 
must elapse before she will be here, although 
with the relays she has ordered she will no 
doubt gallop like the wind. The little bird has 
performed its message well : for the two marks 
wore made in ; the corner of the paper— were 
they not ?" 

“ Yes— in the usual way,” responded Kate 
“ and therefore there is no doubt that the 
pigeon stopped both at (Iravcsend and Bough- 
ton.” 

“ Well, you can go up to bed again, Kate,” 
said her father. “But be up by six o'clock, 
and then we will arrange what is to be said.’’ 

“ Yes— but did you not observe,” asked the 
young woman, “ that something is to be done 
at once, to prove ” 

“ Te he sure ! I have it,” exclaimed the 
astute Marshall. “ J know what 1 will do. 
Leave, it all to me— and you go up to bed. 
Kate.” 

Ifis daughter aeeordi n ■■ ly left the room, and 
Mr. Marshall at once proceeded to dress him- 
self with the utmost despatch. 11c then 
quilled the chamber, lullin' his wife that lie 
should nob hr* many minutes absent. Descen- 
ding the stairs, he. opened the front door of 
the tavern, taking the key in his pocket so as 
to be able to let himself in again ; and hurry- 
ing along the street, at length stopped at a 
house where the coloured lamp burning over 
the door indicated the abode of a surgeon. 
Marshall rang the night-bell with some degree 
of violence ; and in a few minutes the door 
was ope'ed by the medical man’s assistant. 

“ Hallow ! is that you, Mr. Marshall ?” 1 e 
exclaimed, immediately recognizing the tavern- 
keeper. “ Is there anything the matter up at 
the Admiral & Head i 1 " 

“Ye3 — a lady who arrived last evening has 
been seized with a fit. She’s a little better 
now, as my daughters arc attending upon her : 
but I want you to pive me a composing 
draught, or something of the kind, so as to 
prevent a relapse. 1 am sorry to have disturb- 
ed you ” 

“ Don’t mention it, Mr. Marshall,” imme- 
diately exclaimed the assistant : “ it’s ail in 
the way of business. Come into the surgery, 
and I will see what I can do for you — unless 
you think it is a case for which I had. better 
call up Mr. Hood alluding to his master. j 

“ No, not at all,” rejoined the tavern-keeper. 


“ I dare say you can give something that will 
answer the purpose, if I describe what sort of 
a fit it was.” 

“Oh, certainly I” replied the assistant ; “ and 
then Mr. Hood will call round in the morning 
and see the lady.” 

While thus speaking, the assistant led the 
way into the surgery ; aud old Marshall des- j 
cribed the ordinary symptoms of an hysterical 
fit. The assist <nl speedily compounded a 
draught ; and as he .wrote out the label to put 
upon the bottle, be asked, “ What name shall 
I say ?” 

“ Mrs. Chandos,” was old Marshall's prompt 
answer. 

The name was accordingly written upon the 
label ; and Marshall, thanking the assistant 
for his attention, took his departure. Return- 
ing to his house, he ascended to diis chamber, 
undressed himself again, and went to bed. 


UJ1AVTKI1 NIX. 

Till: .MM/KNKV. 

Wk must now relur \ to Lady Bess, whom we 
left nt the: moment when sealed on her gallant 
steed she. lh*d from her cottage in the manner 
already described. Making the best of her way 
into London, she crossed Black friar's Bridge, 
and proceeded straight for the Kent Road. In 
an hour and a quarter from the time she had 
quitted the cottage she entered upon Black- 
heath. There she walked her horse— although 
the noble animal, as if insliclivclv aware of its 
mistress’s need, appeared impatient to career 
, onward again. 

I The dauntless amazon was in the highest pos- 
sible spirits, nob only at the achievement she 
had already perfosmed in efiecting her escape 
from the lawyers, but likewise at the measures 
she had taken to disentangle herself in the long 
run from the meshes of the law and be able to 
turn round and laugh in their faces. .She 
thought of Turpin’s memorable ride to York — 
an exploit which had saved him from the 
strong arm of justice on that occasion, it being 
held impossible for a man who appeared at 
York at da.ybieak to have committed a crime 
in London on the preceding evening — the dis- 
tance being close on two hundred miles ! But 
Lady Bess’s stratagem, ass v e had devised it, 
was if possible still more ingenious ; and the 
evidence to be eventually given in her favour, 
would be still more conclusive, as the reader 
will presently see. 

It wss now three o’clock in the morning — 
and she had sixty-four miles to ride ! But this 
distance she was confident of being able to 
achieve within a very few hours, although it 
formed no part of her plan to imitate Dick 
Turpin in the astounding feat of accomplishing 
the journey with the same horse. • 
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Having breathed her gallant courser for a 
few minutes on Blackheath, Lady Bess gave it 
the rein ; and away, away it flew with an 
astonishing velocity. ■ 

“Fifteen miles from this point to Gravesend 
— or rather sixteen hence to the 7 lancing Bear 
— and I must do the distance in an hour P 

Thus she spoke aloud, her flute-like voice 
sounding melodiously through the fresh air of 
morning. The twilight was glimmering in the 
east— very faintly as yet, bat still it was ap- 
pearing : and she thought to herself that she 
would yet ride many a mile ere the sun rose- 
aye, and many a long mile more too, ere it 
should be very high above the horizon. The 
exhilaration which she felt amounted almost to 
an intoxication. She was as happy as if not 
the slightest danger hung over her head, 
— happier indeed, for it was in conseq~ence 
of that danger she was now pursuing an 
adventure so thoroughly congenial to her 
daring, dauntless, reckless character. Her 
horse needed not the touch of spur or 
whip : an occasional caress with the baud 
and the encouraging voice of its mistress 
impelled the animal to the development of all 
its powers of swiftness— and never did the 
lithe and graceful Arab courser dash with a 
more lightnin? speed over the arid desert than 
Lady-Bess's gallant horse along the high road 
to Dover. The weather at that hour in the 
morning and in the genial month of J nne was 
delicious, with jnst a sufficient freshness of 
breeze to cool down the pers, iration of the fly- 
ing animal, and to heighten into the richest 
glow the bloom upon its rider's cheeks. She 
felt a buoyancy of spirits and a lightness of 
heart such as she had never experienced before* 
Though always of a free, and jovial, and careless 
disposition, yet now her happiness was a de- 
lirium — a whirl of bliss— an ecstacy. The blood 
ran like lightning in her veins : and from time 
to time her merrj’ laugh rang through the air 
like a peal of silver bells, as she thought of the 
glorious feat of outwitting the two keen and 
cunning lawyers. 

Now the town of Hartford is reached : she 
somewhat relaxes the speed of her horse, so as 
not to excite suspicion, should any loiterer or 
early riser be about, by dashing through the 
street at too tremendous a pace. But scarcely 
are the limits of the sleeping town cleared, 
when away she flies again along the well-beaten 
road. Now she has a glimpse of the Thames 
as it winds its .way past Greenhithe— then she 
loses si: lit of it again ; but in a few minutes 
more she obtains a fuller view of the broad and 
ample' flood as she passes over an eminence near 
Northfleet. Onward still, with an unrelaxing 
speed, the dark chesnut flies — Gravesend is 
reached— again she checks the noble animal in 
his career — but not a soul appears in the street, 
and in a few minutes more she dashes up to the 
front of the Dancing Bear. She looks at her 
watch— ’tis four o’clock— and she is exultant-’! . 


At the same moment that she springs from 
her steed the stable door of the public-house js 
thrown open, and Israel Patch comes forth lead- 
ing another horse ready caparisoned. If not 
quite so elegant in its appearance as the dark 
chesnut, the relay-courser is but little inferior, 
and gives promise of no mean capacity for the 
■ T ork that is to be done. Few and rapid are 
the words which pass between Lady Bess and 
Israel Patch ; and the moment her own steed 
is conducted into the stable, she bids him bring 
her forth a draught of ale — a command which 
he loses no time to obey. The amazon drinks 
but a portion of the tankard’s foaming contents: 
then stringin » upon the fresh steed, away she 
flies again. 

“ Twenty-nine miles hence to Boughton," 
she exclaims aloud ; “and I must do the dis- 
tance within a few minutes of two hours 1 Yes 
it can be done — it shall be done !” she cries 
with enhancing exultation, as she is now well 
assured of the capabilities and powers of the 
steed which she at presen t bestrides. 

The sun has risen— light has broken with 
radual step upon the earth, and breathed the 
reatli of life into the hitherto pulseless veins 
of slumber-locked creation. The orb of day 
breaks out in glory upon the world— nature is 
wakening from her trance — but all the night- 
dews remain upon her breast, like sparkling 
gems on the bosom of an Oriental sultana 
aroused by the break of morning from the 
voluptuous cushions whereon she has reposed. 

The loveliness of the scene— the freshness of 
the morn — the gay caroling of the birds — the 
myraid tiny voices in which the insect world 
was speaking— all had the effect of elevating 
Lady Bess s spirits to the highest point. 
Onward speeds the horse— by heaven 1 she 
begins to think that its powers, its energies, 
its action are all equal to those of her own 
gallant dark chesnut 1 Now she reins him in 
for a moment to walk him through a road- 
side pond— and twice she leaped down to wash 
his mouth with a buuch of long grass danip 
with the pearly dew. He seems to recognise 
these attentions— to know that he is made 
much of — and also to be aware that he has a 
duty to perform in return. Yes— for a speci- 
fic task is set — that good steed must be at 
Boughton ere the hand of his rider’s watch 
marks the hour of six. On, on, then — there is 
not an instant to lose !— on, on ! Ah ! the 
goal is in view — there is the tall sign-post— 
and in a few moments more the panting steed 
halts in front of the Red Dragon. Again does 
Lady Bess look at her watch ; bravo ! it still 
wants ten minutes to six o’clock I 
At the public-house which she has now 
reached a fresh horse is in readiness. The 
roan Dean has not neglected the message 
delivered through the agency of the carrier- 
pigeon. A few rapid words are exchanged — 
another sip of ale taken — and a* ay speeds 
Lady Bess on the last stage of her journey 
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Nineteen miles are before her — it will take an 
hour and a quarter to accomplish that distance; 
but she will enter Dover a few minutes after 
seven o’clock ! 

Away she speeds— four miles are soon dashed 
over— and then she reaches the outskirts of 
Canterbury. But" as at this hour many per- 
sons are astir and she does not chose to court 
observation, she makes a slight circuit so as to 
avoid passing through the place altogether. 
She knows all that part of the country well — 
each lane, each turning ; and in a few mi utes 
does she emerge upon the high road again in 
on the furthermost outskirts of Canterbury. 
The relay-steed which she obtained at the 
lied Dragon was equal to the former— equal 
too as near as might be to her own ; and thus 
she gallops on like the wind. Without impedi- 
ment — but in exultation, in almost frenzied joy 
— in a perfect delirium of delight— is mile 
after mile passed over and now at length 
the towering heights and gloomy fortalice of 
Dover Castle break upon her view. 

“Hurrah I hurrah 1“ her voice rings out in 
swelling harmony to the breeze that already 
seems fresh with the salt taste derived from the 
sea. 

Dover is reached : she looks at her watch 
again — it is ten minutes past seven l .She has 
ridden from the northern outskirts of London 
in five hours and a half ! 

Immediately on her arrival at the Admiral's 
Head, Lady Bess was hurried up-stairs by-Kate 
Marshall and her sisters to a bed-chamber: and 
there the three young women embraced her in 
the enthusiasm of admiration for the feat which 
she had performed. They then assisted to dis- 
apparel her of her male garments ; and Lady 
Bess was by no means sorry to stretch her stiif 
and wearied limb3 in the comfortable conch. 
Kate sat down by the bed-side, and explained 
to her the stratagem which her father had 
adopted the moment the carrier-bird brought 
the despatch upwards of four hours previously. 
One of her sisters hastened down stairs to pro- 
cure breakfast for the intrepid traveller ; while 
the other sister bustled about to put the mas- 
culine garments out of the way, and substitute 
for them a female garb which Kate’s wardrobe 
furnished : and as the elder Miss Marshall 
was nearly as possible of the same height and 
figure as Lady Bess, there was no fear of the 
raiment proving unsuitable. The 1 ottle of me- 
dicine which had been procured from Mr. 
Hood’s assistant, was emptied, and then con- 
spicuously placed on the table near the bed, just 
as if its contents had been duty imbibed by 
her whose name appeared on the label. 

Breakfast was speedily brought up ; and 
Lady Bess did most ample justice to it. By 
the time she had finished her meal and the 
things were cleared away, it was eight o'clock ; 
and in order to render the stratagem in re- 
spect to the surgeon as complete as possible, 


old Marshall stepped down the street to fetch 
him. 

In a few minutes Mr. Hood was duly escort- 
ed by Mrs. Marshall into the pretended invalid’s 
chamber. The surgeon was a middle-aged 
man, of rather a benevolent countenance, and 
of pleasing address. He had been long estab- 
lished in Dover and was much respected. If 
he had a fault, it was in a certain sneaking 
affection which he cherished for money ; and 
therefore when he observed a well-filled purse 
lying upon the table close by his empty bottle, 
he could not help feeling pleased at having a 
patient evidently so well able to remunerate 
him for his services. 

Lady Bess put on the most lugubrious look 
it was possible for her handsome and healthy 
countenance to assume ; and if the doctor had 
only feecn her playing so fine a 'part with the 
breakfast a quarter of an hour previous, he 
would assuredly have fancied that a lady 
possessed of such an appetite must be endowed 
with an iron constitution. 

“Well, how are we this morning ?” he*aslced, 
in his blandest tones, as he took Lady Bess’s 
hand. “ Pulse somewhat feverish — eh V 

Lady- Bess thought that Mr. Hood’s pu'ee 
would be very likely to beat quickly if he had 
ridden nearly eighty miles in five hours and- a 
half: but though she experienced an alipost 
irresistible inclination to bui’st out into . the 
merriest laugh, she nevertheless so far con- 
trolled herself as to subdue _ that desire and 
modulate her voice into faint and languid 
tones, as she said, “I feel somewhat bet er 
now, doctor. But I was very, very ill in the 
night ; and I feared that the fit was coming on 
just now again when the landlord went to 
fetch you.” 

“ Ah ! you must have another draught," said 
Mr. Hood. “ No appetite, I suppose 

“ Not in the least," answered Lady Bess ; 
and she thought it would be very odd if she 
had after the quantities of cold fowl, ham, and 
buttered toast she had partaken of within the 
past half-hour. 

“ Well, you must have a little pruel pre- 
sently, with a piece of dry toast," said Mr. 
Hood. 

“ I am convinced I never should be able to 
take it,” rejoined Lady Be*s ; and Kate Mar- 
shall turned away to the window "in order to 
prevent herself from bursting out into a laugh 
in the doctor’s face. 

“ Oh ! you must take some sustenance," ex- 
claimed Mr. Hood ; “ but of a light character, 
for you are still feverish. When did this in- 
disposition commence ? ’ 

“ The lady arrived here last evening about 
seven o’clock,” Mrs. Marshall hastened to ob- 
serve ; “ and she complained very soon after- 
wards— didn’t she, Kate ?" 

“ Yes, mother,” was the response given by 
the eldest daughter. 

“And then it was a little after three in the 
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morning, I suppose, that you got so bad, 
ma’am V said the doctor, addressing his 
patient ; “for I learn from my assistant that it 
vras about that time he was run? up.” 

“ I really took no note of the hour,” answered 
Lady Bess ; “ but I know that I had been 
suffering ever since I went to bed, before the 
.fit seized upon me.” 

Mr. Hood remained a few minutes longer 
with his patient, asking her certain requisite 
questions — or we should rather say, certain 
questions which he considered requisite ; and 
then he took his leave, promising to send an- 
other draught in the course of the forenoon, 
and desiring that he might be fetched if any 
change should take place in her condition. 

When the doctor had fa J rly quitted the room, 
Lady Bess gave vent to her long pent-up mirth 
in peals of the most joyous laughter, wherein 
she was joined by Kate, who remained with 
her, Mrs. Marshall having left the room with 
the doctor to escort him down stairs. 

“ And how do you really feel ?” inquired 
Kate, when the paroxysm of that convulsive 
merriment was over. 

“ I feel somewhat tired and stiff,” responded 
Lady Bess, wiping away the tears which had 
rolled down her cheeks in the excess of her 
mirth : “hut in all other respects I never was 
better, and certainly never happier. I am not 
one, iny dear Kate, who after an extraordinary 
exhilaration of the spirits, receives a reaction 
leading into a proportionate despondency. I am 
pretty nearly always the same — sometimes more 
elated perhaps— but very seldom, if ever de- 
pressed. And now let me give you the history 
of that pleasant little adventure of mine which 
has compelled me to perform this feat." 

The amazon thereupon recounted the inci- 
dents of the previous nieht, which are already 
known to the reader : and Kate laughed hearti- 
ly at her friend’s ludicrous description of t u e 
discomfiture which the two lawyers had experi- 
enced. 

“How I do not think they are positively vin- 
dictive,” added Lady Bess ; “but they are 
keen, sharp fellows, and have got it into their 
heads that, being lawyers, they must vindicate^ 
what is called the majesty .of the law., nSopitTiiT 
highly probalffirth'a't'they will have instituted 
a hue and cry, or else a chase after me. Per- 
haps, even, they may make their appearance in 
Dover presently, in the idea that I shall en- 
deavour to escape into France. Well, let them 
come : I most cordially hope they will — for it 
is better to have the thing examined into down 
here and have done with it, than have to wait 
till I return to London and then send for all 
you as witnesses. • But what time is the Grst 
train down V 

“ About eleven o'clock for the French mails,” 
replied Kate. 

“ And it is now about half -past eight,” said 
Lady Bess, referring to her watch which lay 
upon the table by the bedside. “ Well, I can 


at least reckon upon two or three hours’ good 
sleep." 

“ For which purpose I will therefore leave 
you,” said Kate ; but as she about to open the 
door, she turned round, and with an arch smile 
upon her very cood-loohing countenance, said, 
“ Shall I bring you up the gruel and toast at 
eleven ?” 

“Bather say a good luncheon, my dear friend,” 
responded Lady Bess, with another merry 
laugh : and then as Kate Marshall closed the 
door, the female highwayman turned round in 
her conch and composed herself off to sleep as 
calmly and tranquilly as if there were not even 
the remotest chance of being brought into colli- 
sion with the authorities. 


CHAPTER XX. 

THE RESULT. 

It was a little after mid-day when a short, eld- 
erly, bustling gentleman, accompanied by one 
of the Dover police-constables, entered the Ad- 
mmd's Head, and proceeding s'raight up to the 
bar, inquired for the landlord. Old Marshall, 
who from the window of his parlour behind the 
bar immediately observed the visitors and of 
coarse guessed their errand, came forth v ith 
the coolest self-possession imaginable ; and 
the police-officer at once said, “ Mr. Marshall, 
we want to have a few minutes’ conversation 
with you, if you please.” 

“ To be sure : step in here,” responded the 
landlord: and he accordingly admitted the 
bustling gentleman and the constable into 
the bar-parlour, where his wife and three 
daughters were seated. “ But if it’s private,” 
the old man immediately exclaimed, “ we can 
go into another room.” 

“ The constable looked at Mr. Marlow,— for 
he the gentleman was, — for him to give an 
answer ; and the London solicitor at once said, 
“I presume these ladies are of your family ?” 

“ My wife and daughters, sir,” responded' old 
Marshall. 

“ Then there can be no harm in my putting 
before them the questions which I have to ask. 
In a word, do you happen to have an indivi- 
dual — or to be more explicit, a woman in male 
attire, beneath your roof ?” 

“ Well, I never 1" whispered Miss Kate to 
her sisters : but purposely loud enough to be 
heard by the lawyer and constable. 

“A what, sir?" exclaimed old Marshall, 
affecting the utmost astonishment. 

“ Well, then, I see that she is not here, ob- 
served Marlow, turning to the constable. 
“ This is the eighth or ninth tavern w e have 
visited, and everywhere the same negative 
answer. But I am determined' to inquire at 
all the taverns in Dover, sooner than give up 
the chase.” 
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“ But why do you persist in thnking, sir, 1 ' 
asked the constable, “ that she ?s in Dover ?” 

“ I have no reason beyond ipy belief that she 
will try and get over to France. II iwever, wo 
have set a watch for the railway trains •” 

At this moment the doctor’s boy made his 
appearance at the bar ; and depositing a bottle 
on the counter shouted out, “ Mrs. Chandos !” 
and then hurried away to deliver the remain- 
ing contents of his basket. 

“ Mrs. Chandos ?’’ ejaculated Mr. Marlow. 
“ By’heavcn, it is she !” 

“ Yes, sir," old Marshall promptly observed, 
“ there is a lad}' of that name in the house.” 

“ Enough, enough !” cried the excitable 
attorney. “ Show us up to her room ! Come 
along, constable— the bird’s caught at last !” — 
and he was already rushing with frantic haste 
out of the bar when old Marshall's voice called 
him back. 

“ Where are you goin ?, sir— and with this 
constable too ? The lady is in bed and ill ? lint 
is there anything wrong about her ? I'm sure 
I took" her for a most respectable person " 

“Wrong about her. 1 ' respectable person?" 
ejaculated Mr. Marlow. “ Why, she’s a robber 
— a thief ” 

“Good heavens, girls !” shrieked forth Mrs. 
Marshall ; “ do go and count the plate. A 
thief did you say, sir.?’’ 

• “Yes — but a most daring thief, too — a high- 
wayman— or rather a highway woman !" 

“ Oh, dear, dear 1” cried Mrs. Marshall, 
appearing to be dreadfully alarmed. “Only 
think of our having had such a desperate 
character in the house all night I” 

“ It’s fortunate we have not every one had 
our throats cut,” said Kate, making herself 
shudder from head to foot, while her two 
sisters likewise gave vent to their pretended 
feelings of terror and dismay. 

“Oh! if she’s all that!” said old Marshall, 
“ the sooner she's out of the house the better. 
Go up, one of you girls, and show this gentle 
man acd the constable which is her room. 
But I hope she will pay her bill, though— and 
her doctor’s, too, for that matter.” 

“There must be some mistake,” said Mr. 
Marlow, who for the last few moments had 
‘ been looking quite bewildered. “ One of you 
talked of her having slept here all night. 
Why, she can’t have been in the house above 
an hour or two, even if she ti’a'-clled post the 
whole way from London : for we know she 
didn’t come by the railway — we have already 
made inquiries about her there.” 

“ There must be some mistake then," said old 
Marshall ; “ for the Mrs. Chandos we ‘ are 
talkiug of, has been here ever since six or 
seven o’clock last evening.” 

“ Then it’s not the same,” ejaculated Mar- 
low. “ How singular ! — a coincidence of names ! 
— But what sort of looking woman is she 1" The 
Mrs. Chandos I mean must be about six-and- 
: twenty — though when dressed as a man, she of 


course looks several years younger. Com- 
plexion, delicate olive — a rich colour on the 
cheeks— large black eyes— very bright black 
hair, beautifully curling — full lips, the least 
thine coarse— splendid teeth— stands about 
five feet ten, I should think — excellent figure, 
upright as a dart— and fine voice, strong fora 
woman but not harsh !” 

“ Well, I declare,” exclaimed Kate, knowing 
that Lady Bess wanted to be arrested at Dover 
so as to get the affair terminated in that town, 
“ this description exactly answers the lady up- 
stairs.” 

“The deuce it does!” quickly ejaculated Mr 
Mai'low. “ Then I am on the right scent again. 
But she didn’t come in male attire ?” 

“ Oh ! no, sir,” responded Kate, with an in- 
dignant toss of the head ; “ or I am sure that 
she wouldn’t have been received into this 
house. The constable there can tell you that 
the Admiral's Ifcml is of the highest respect- 
ability. ’’ 

“Yes, Miss— that I will warrant,” remarked 
the officer, who had received many a gratuit- 
ous drink at the bar of the establishment. 

“ Well, well, I meant no offence, young' 
lady,” quickly rejoined Mr. Marlow. “ But do 
let us endeavour to clear up one point—' when 
did this lady arrive ?’’ 

j “ It was between six and seven last evening, 
air,” answered Kate; “as we have already 
told you.” 

“Yes,” immediately observed old Marshall, 
opening an account-book : “here’s the entries 
of what she has had. Tea— Supper — Bed— 
and Breakfast.” 

“ Which last she didn’t touch though,” added 
Kate, “ bemuse she's so ill.” 

“So ill indeed,” observed old Marshal), “ ' bat 
T was called up in the middle of the night to 
go to the doctor and get her a draught.” 

“What o’clock was that?’ demanded Sir. j 
| Marlow, quickly. . I 

“ What o’clock ?’’ responded the landlord, 
appearing to reflect: “why, I s’ nuhl think 
about three in the morning.” 

* Yes, it was just three," immediately inter- 
jected Kate ; “.because I had been sitting up 
with the poor lady 1” 

“Oh 1 then, decidedly it is not the Mrs. 
Chandos I mean," said Mr. Marlow, wonder- 
fully perplexed and bewildered. “And yet that 
extraordinary likeness which appears to exist 

But I say, is it possib’e that I could 

obtain a glimpse of this Mrs. Chandos of yours 
without giving her any offence, supposing that 
it is really not the same V 

“ I will go up and see whether she is dressed,” 
said Kate : then suddenly appearing to hesi- 
tate, she exclaimed with a frightened look, 
“ But if it should be the highway-woman after 
all ” 

“Then the sooner we get rid of her the 
better,” replied old Marshall. • “ Come, this 
thing must be cleared up for our sakes.” 
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“To be sure, to be fin re !" exclaimed Mr. 
Marlow. 

“At all events she can’t eat you, Kate,” said 
her father. 

11 Well, I will go," cried the young woman, 
as if mustering up all her courage. 

She accordingly issued from the bar-parlour, 
and proceeding up-stairs, went at once to 
Lady Bess’s room. This heroine had risen 
about lull f-an -hour previous!}’, much refreshed 
by a soimd and uninterrupted sleep. She had 
nearly finished her toilet, and xyas just putting 
on the goa-n which Kate had applied her in 
addition to all other requisite articles of female 
raiment, when the young woman herself thus 
made her appearance. 

“You needn’t tell me what it is that has 
brought J’ou," said Lady Bess, laughing ; “ for 
I see by your countenance that the crisis is at 
hand.” 

Miss Marshall forthwith explained every- 
thing that had just taken place below ; \ ut 
somewhat apprehensive as to the result, and 
entertainin? a very sincere friendship for Lady 
Bess, she said to her, “ Now, my dear Eliza- 
beth, if you really are at all uncertain about 
the possible ending of this adventure, do for 
heaven’s sake let me get yon out of the house 
unperceived.” 

“ My dear girlj" exclaimed Lady Bess, taking 
Kate’s hand and clasping it warmly, “ do I look 
like a person who entertains any alarm on 
the subject t • Jnile the contrary ! 1 am 

rejoiced that what I wanted to occur has so 
speedily taken place. And now toll me, how 
do your garments seem to fit me ?” 

“Perfectly well,” replied Kate, altogether 
cheered and encouraged by the tone of confi- 
dence in which Lady Bess had spoken. 

The amazoniun lady surveyed herself in. a 
full length mirror when Kate had fastened her 
dress ; and the reflection of the image which she 
beheld on the polished surface of that glass was 
one whereof she mi Bit well be proud. Lady 
Bess now appeared as a most splendid woman. 
Her commanding height was relieved by the 
fiue developments of her form, the closely 
fitting dress setting ofl' the rich feminine 
contours to the utmost advantage. It was 
true that so far as her features were concerned, 
they now appeared largely chiselled and there- 
fore somewhat coarse: but it was impossible 
to gaze upon those splendid dark eyes— -the 
richness of those moist and luscious lips— the 
teeth faultlessly even and without the 
faintest blemish — and the nose of perfect 
straightness, without being compelled to admit 
that if the sweetness of beauty were not there, 
yet that the countenance was one of a striking- 
ly handsome appearance. 

Inasmuch as to suit her male apparel Lady 
Bess had been accustomed to- wear her hair 
somewhat short — that is to say, long for a man 
bub short for a woman— she had now made the 
most of it by arranging it in bands; and in its 


extraordinary luxuriance it seemed that if- let 
loose it would How down in the richest redun- 
dancy upon her shoulders. Shining in its 
rich natural glossiness, that magnificent raven 
hair was parted above the high and open fore- 
head which seemed capable of enthroning the 
noblest thoughts. 

From her waist down to her feet the flow- 
ing skirt of her dress afforded indications of 
the sweeping length of those limbs which the 
drapery now concealed: but as she turned away 
from the mirror, a glimpse was allowed of the 
well-rounded ankles, and the admirably shaped 
feet with their arching insteps. Altogether 
she was a superb creature, and pity it was that 
she was what she was ! 

“Now, have you furnished me with a bonnet, 
shawl, gloves, parasol, and all those kind of 
things ?” she inquired, with a merry laugh 
flowing in the flute-like tones of her melodious 
voice. 

“ Everything is here,” responded Kate, 
pointing to a chair in the corner where the 
articles which Lady Bess mentioned had been 
deposited. “ I have chosen the things from 
my own wardrobe that I thought would best 
suit your complexion, figure, and appearance. 
Do let me congratulate you upon your looks 
in that garb !'' 

“ You like me better, then, as I am now 
than in the other dress ?" said the amazonian 
lady. 

“ Yes: I think I do : and yet there is some 
thing so dashing and fine in your man’s apparel. 
But you must nob put on the bonnet and shawl 
now ! Be t ember that you are an invalid— on 
gruel and dry toast,” added Kate Marshall in 
a merry voice. “ Seriously speaking, however, 
what are you going to do V \ 

“See Mr. Marlow, to be sure,’’ at once res- 
ponded Lady Bess. “ Now show me to your 
best furnished private apartment, Kate; and 
I will lie down upon the sofa with as languish- 
ing an air of interesting indisposition as I can 
possibly assume. Then you can introduce Mr. 
Marlow.” 

“ But upon what pretence inquired Kate : 

“ for he scarcely believes now, I think, that 
our Mrs. Chandos is his Mrs. Chandos.” 

“ Tell him that you . have very candidly 
explained to me as much as you thought fit of 
all that has taken place down stairs ; and that 
I at once, with' equal candoui’, informed you 
who I am — namely Mrs. Chandos residing at 
the cottage near Tottenham in the neighbour- 
hood of London. Then he is sure to take the 
business before the mayor ; and that is just 
what J want." 

“Come then, Elizabeth,’ 1 said Kate Marshall; 
and she forthwith conducted the heroine to a 
well-furnished parlour on the same story as 
the bed-chamber where this colloquy took 
place. 

Having seen the heroine deposit herself with 
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the air of an invalid upon the sofa, Kate sped 
down stairs a r d returned to the bar-parlour. .. 

“ "Well,’ cried Mr. Marlow, with that nerv- 
ous excitement wMch was habitual to him, 
“ what have you done 

“ I very candidly ^informed Mrs. Chandos,” 
returned Kate, “ that a solicitor from London 
and a police-officer belonging to this town had 
come to inquire for a lady of the same name — 
and that the lady thus inquired for was re- 
presented to be a highway-woman.” 

“ And what did she say ?” demanded Mr. 
Marlow. 

“ She looked indignant at first, when she 
thought that allusion vas made to herself," 
continued Kate: “ but when I assured her that 
no one had positively charged her with being 
the highway-woman thus alluded to, she ceased 
to be angry. Then, of her own accord, she 
at once declared that so far as she herself was 
concerned she was a highly respectable lady, 
of independent means, and living on the out- 
skirts of London somewhere near Tottenham, 
I think she said— or Edmonton.” 

“Then, by heaven ! it must be the same, 
after all 1” cried Mr. Marl ow. “ Tottenham 

and Edmonkn join each other Butgoou: 

what else took place ?" 

“The lady, with the utmost candour,” re- 
joined Kate, “ requests that you will walk up 
to her room and take the officer with j’ou if you 
like.” 

“ I shall most assuredly do so,” exclaimed 
the solicitor. “Now, Miss Marshall, be 
pleaded to lead the way." 

Kate accordingly retraced her steps up- 
stairs', closely fol’owed by Mr. Marlow and 
the constable. On reaching the parlour, Kate 
opened the door; and the very first glimpse 
which the keen-sighted attorney caught of 
Lady Bess, he cried, “ It is the same — I kn r w 
it is! l.'nless indeed she has a sister as like 
herself as one pea is like another ! Pray, 
ma’am," he added, advancing towards Lady 
Bess, “ have you a sister ?” 

“No— I have not, sir," she at once replied, 
raising herself up to a sitting posture on the 
sofa where she had previous’}’ been reclining. 

Mr. Marlow surveyed her for nearly a 
minute with the most scrutinizing earnestness, 
lie had seen her on many occasions riding 
about the neighbourhood of Edmonton and 
Tottenham in female attire; and he had like- 
wise observed her very attentively indeed on 
the preceding night, during the few minutes 
he and his partner were in her own elegantly 
furnished parlour at the cottage. Now, there- 
fore, when he examined her from head to foot 
with the keenest scrutiny — observed her superb 
dark eyes. — her strongly-marked features, 
especially the rich fullness of the lips — when 
he noted, too, the figure, and calculated 
what must be the stature of this lady 
on whom he was now gazing, it was impos- 
sible he could come to any other conclusion 


than that he saw before him the female high- 
wayman who had escaped front his clutches 
during the past night. Therefore, without 
pausing to reflect any longer upon the astound- 
ing evidence he had heard in the tar-parlour 
to dispi’ove this identity, he suddenly exclaimed, 
“Well, lam decided ! At all risks I give this 
woman into custody.” 

“Me, sir, into custody 1” exclaimed Lady 
Bess, with an indignation tiiat was admirably 
assumed : and her eyes flashed fire upon the 
attorney. 

“ Yes— you," lie answered : then turning 
a v ruptly round towards the ofiicer, he said, 
“ Constable, do your duty.” 

“Ma’am, you must consider yourself in 
custody,” said the police official to Lady Bess. 

“Oh, very well!” she exclaimed. “Who 
ever this geo tleman is— if a gentleman he be- 
lie shall smart for it. There is -such a thing 
as an action for damages in this country.” 

“ We will not bandy words here,” said Mr. 
Marlow. “ I suppose the case can be heard at 
once before the Mayor. You can bring your 
prisoner along with you : and I will inquire my 
way to the Town-hall. We will go separate- 
ly." 

With these words Mr. Marlow put’ on 
his hat and whisked out of the room. 

“Miss Marshall," said Lady Bess, addressing 
Kate in the presence of the constable as if 
| speaking to a stranrcr and an inferior, “ fetch 
l me my bonnet and shawl ; for I can assure 
you that I am in as great a hurry to have this 
matter investigated as the indi» idual who I: as 
just quitted the room can possibly be.” 

Kate accordingly repaired to fetch the 
things which Lady Bess required ; and when 
our hcroit e had put on the pretty bonnet, and 
the new French shawl (never before worn) 
with which Kate likewise supplied her, she 
looked so superbly handsome that the police- 
officer could not help gazing upon her with 
admiration. 

“As this is an a flair,” observed Kate, pre- 
tending to be very serious, “ which, as my 
father says, to some little extent involves the 
respectability of his establishment, he and my 
mother, myself and sisters, are all going to the 
Town-hall.” 

“Very well, then — you can do as you like,” 
exclaimed Lady Bess, affecting to be somewhat 
offended by tlie. remark : “ but J will proceed 
thither at once with the ofiicer. Of course,” 
she said, addressing herself to the constable, 
“you do not wish to subject me to any ignomi- 
nious treatment : for 1 can assure you that 
this is all a mistake, and will speedily be clear- 
ed up." 

The policeman naturally thought from all he 
had heard in the bar that it really was a mis- 
take ; and he had been much surprised at Mr. 
Marlow determining to give the lady into 
charge. Besides, when he looked at her he 
could not possibly fancy for a moment that a 
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female with a cnlain eh-gnnL «nd fashionable ■ reach the Tmvn-lmll. These little arrangements] 
air r, f distinction, coti’d he nothin;; more than ! being nia-V, Lady Hess issued forth, the cons- 


a robber. I fft therefm e m-suml the lady that 
lie did not wish to subject her to the slightest 
inconvenience, and that if she would walk in 
front of him, lie would keep at such a distance 
from her an to prevent the people in the streets 


from observing that she ■ 


table keeping in her track, but at 
of a dozen or fifteen yarcK 
The Town-linll was reached; and .Mr. Mar- 
low, who had got. there first, stooped the 
j Mayor from quitting the magisterial seat, a 


in his custody, he was about to do, t lie morning’s business be- 
' :r infi ’ ’ 


Therefore, ere quitting the tavern, he gave her ing over. So quietly Imd the whole thing been 
a few directions which turnings to take so as to | managed that nothing of what was going on 
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liad got wind through the town; and there were 
consequently but very few loiterers in the 
court when Lady Bess was introduced to the 
resence of the magistrate. Almost irame- 
iately after her arrival, old Marshall and his 
family, accompanied by Mr. Hood and his 
assistant, made their appearance : for the 
tavern-keeper had called for the medical men 
on the way to the Towr-hall, telling them 
what bad occurred, and intimating that from 
all which had transpired in his own bar-parlour 
he thought their evidence would be wanting. 
Of course Mr. Hood and the assistant were 
very much snrprised to hear of their patient 
being in custody on such a serious charge ; and 
they felt assured it must be some extraordi- 
nary mistake. 

Lady Bess was compelled to enter the dock, 
the accusation being one of felony aeainst her. 
But she sat down tho.ro with an aspect of calm 
dignity and of placid confidence, in which how- 
ever there v as not the slightest tinge of bra- 
vado nor unseemly hardihood. The Marshalls 
and the medical men placed themselves on a 
bench reserved for witnesses ; while Mr. Mar- 
low entered the witness-box. 

The proceedings then commenced by the 
prosecutor being s*orn. He slated that his 
name was Sidney Marlow— that l e was a soli- 
citor carrying on business in Parliament Street, 
Westminster— and that his private abode was 
at Edmonton, .also in the' county of Middlesex. 
He then proceeded to describe the circum- 
stances of tbc attempted robbery, just as they 
are already known (o tbe reader — not omitting 
the details of Lady Bess's escape from the 
cottage, : that is to say, so far as he was : r- 
quainted with them. 

At this st ace of the proceedings the Mayor, 
addressing Lady Bess, said, “The present is so 
very serious a charge that perhaps you would 
like to have the case remanded in order that 
you may procure the assistance of counsel ?” — 
and as he spoke he could not help gazing upon 
the prisoner iu astonishment blended with com 
passionate interest ; for lie naturally felt both 
surprised and grieved that a female of such a 
prepossessing appearance should have placed 
herself in what seemed to be a most threaten- 
ing dilemma. 

“ I thank your worship for this kind sugges- 
tion on your part,” answered Lady Bess ; “ but 
I think that after your worship has lieard'a 
statement which the landlord of the Admiral's 
Head can make, and which all his family can 
corroborate, you will perceive that I shall have 
no need for any legal advice.” 

“ Then let Mr. Marshall stand forward,” said 
| the Mayor. 

The landlord of the Admiral's Head, with the 
blunt honest look that was characteristic of 
him, and which was calculated to deceive the 
Evil One himself, stood up and was sworn. 

I “ Now, Mr. Marshall,” said Lady Bess, “will ] 


you have the kindness to tell his worship at 
what hour I arrived at your establishment ?” 

“ It was between six and seven o’clock last 
evening,” responded Marshall, with imperturb- 
able gravity. 

The Mayor was evidently struck with aston- 
ishment ; and turning towards Mr. Marlow, 
he said, “ At what hour of the past night was 
it that your carriage was stopped in the manner 
you have described ?” 

“ It must have been, as near as I can guess, 
clo'-e upon one o’clock,” replied the solicitor. 

“Then, do you not clearly see,” asked the 
Mayor, “ that a perfect alibi is proven ?" 

. “ I confess, your worship, that I am be- 
wildered,” responded Mr. Marlow. “ But I 
should like tin’s young lady” — pointing to 
Kate — “ to bo sworn.” 

“ To be sure,” said the Mayor. “ Miss 
Marshall, stand forward.” 

Kate, with as much resoluteness and self- 
possession as her father had just shown, step- 
ped into tbe witness-box and unhesitatingly 
took the oath. 

“Now, Miss Marshall,” said Mr. Marlow, 
“what communication did the prisoner make 
to you relative to her place of abode V 

“ She told me, sir,” war, the response, “ that 
she lived at a cottage somewhere near Totten- 
ham and Edmonton." 

“ And your worship will observe," exclaimed 
Mr. Marlow, “ that it was at a cottage near 
Edmonton and Tottenham whence the prisoner, 
as 1 maintain, escaped from me in the manner 
I have described. I submit that the identity 
is proven.” 

“ At what o’clock, Mr. Marlow,” asked Lady 
Bess, “ do you allege that I escaped from you ? 
You have stated that the attack upon your 
carriage was made about a quarter to one : will 
you be kind enough to mention how long 
afte wards it was that the. escape took pla'ce ?” 

“ About an hour afterwards,” responded 
Marlow : “ it was getting on for two.” 

“ At which hour, your worship,” said Lady 
Bess, “ I was lying in bed very ill at the tavern 
kept by Mr. Marshall in Lover. I therefore 
leave it to your worship to decide whether I 
could have been at the cottage near London 
and at the hotel in Dover at one and the same 
time.” 

“I think, your worship,” said Mr. Hood’s 
assistant, now stepping forward, “ that I can 
give some important evidence in the matter: 
for though I never saw the prisoner at the bar 
before in m3' life, yet I would not for the world 
remain silent when the character and liberty 
of a fellow-creature are at stake.” 

The assistant was according!}' sworn ; and 
he deposed that shortly after three o’clock in 
the morning, he had been rung tip by Mr. 
Marshall, to furnish a composing draught, for j 
a lad}' who was lying ill at the Admiral's Head 
— that lie was told the lady’s name was Mrs 
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Ohandos -and that he had written that name 
on the label nccordi -gly. - 

Mr. Hood now also requested to be sworn: 
and this being done, he deposed that at eight 
o'clock in the morning he had visited Mrs. 
Chaudos, the prisoner at the bar, at the hotel— 
that he had seen her there— and was confident 
she was the same lady who now stood in the 
dock. 

“This is the most extraordinary case,’’ said 
the Mayor, ‘ that ever came before me. Mr. 
Marshall, you are quite positive that f-e 
prisoner arrived at your house last evening 
between six and seven o’clock ?" 

“ I am as certain, your worship, as that 1 1 
am now addressing you," was the reply. “ My I 
wife and daughters can all prove it. And j 
here, 1 ’ he added, producing a day-book, “are j 
, the entries of what the lady had at the h >t<*l | 
| Your worship wi ! l perceive that there are 
entries of tea and supper under yesterdiy's 
[elite. I make up this book every night be ’ore 
I go to bed.’’ 

I The book was handed up. to the Mayor, wlu 
examined the itcMi ; and then turning to-Mr. 
Mirlow, he said, “filially, sir, I think you 
ought to be satisfied that this is a case of mis- 
taken identity. Has the lady a sister at all 
resembling her?' 

‘ That, your worship,” responded the attor- 
ney, “ was the very question I put to her ia 
the presence of the constable : and she em- 
phatically replied in the negative. Xow 
observe, "your worship— the woman who made 
the attempted robbery on me and my partner, 
told me her name was Mrs. Ohandos ; and the 
prisoner at the bar says she is Mrs. Ohandos. 
Again, the woman who attempted the robbery 
took me to a cottage which has been described ; 
and the woman at the bar admits that she lives 
at that cottage. Then again, I have often 
seen the woman who attempted to rob me rid- 
ing about Edmonton ; I also scrutinized her 
well between one a ad two o’clock this morning 
when she had on. her male attire : and I am 
convinced that the woman at the bar is the 
same that I have seen riding about Edmonton 
and whom I beheld in male attire during the 
past night. Therefore I maintain, that so far 
as I am concerned, I have proved the identity. 

I confess that I am staggered and even bewil- 
dered by the counter-evidence that has been 
given ; and without for a single instant im- 
peaching the veracity of the Marshalls, of 
Mr Ilood, or of b is assistant, I can only say 
that if the woman at the bar is not the female 
j highwayman who attempted to rob me • and 
! my partner, then from this time forth I shall 
■ not be able to put faith in the evidence of my 
own senses. Under all the circumstances, I 
think your worship will admit that this is a 
case which ought to be sent before a superior 
tribunal ; and therefore I ask your worship to 
direct that the prisoner at the bar be sent up 
to London i a charge of some officer of your 


court, with a view to a farther investigation' be- 
fore the magistrate of the district in which the 
felony was committed. And before I conclude 
I will observe that a great responsibility rests 
upon the shoulders of your worship at the 
present moment : because if your worship re- 
fuses my demand, the proceedings most drop 
altogether here, as I should feel too disgusted 
and have too little confidence in the force of 
truth— and I may also say in the evidences of 
my own senses — to have the case re-opened or 
the investigation renewed elsewhere. There- 
fore, as the fairest course which can be adopted, 
a id that there may be no chance of a guilty 
person escaping punishment iu consequence 
of testimony of a somewhat inexplicable nature, 
1 repeat my demand that the prisoner be sent 
up to London.” 

| “ I have little trouble," said the Mayor, 

after a few minutes’ consultation witli his clerk, 
in giving my judgment in this matter. 
There are two views that my be taken of the 
cise. Firstly, it is shown by the evidence of 
a most respectable hotel-keeper of this town 
that the prisoner at the bar arrived at his 
h rase by seven o’clock last evening ; and grant- 
ing that fact to be established, it is totally im- 
possible the prisoner could have committed the 
assault upon the prosecutor in the middle of 
the night. • Secondly, we have the evidence of 
a gentleman of unquestionable veracity— Mr. 
Hood— that he saw the prisoner at the bar at 
the hotel this morning at eight o’clock. Now, 
even setting aside Mr. Marshall’s evidence alto- 
gether, can we suppose that the prisoner, if she 
had escaped from the cottage near London at a 
little before two in the morning, could have 
been at Dover at eight ? There was no rail way - 
train by which she could arrive. Had she 
travelled post the whole distance, which I com- 
pute to be from Edmonton to Dover nearly 
eighty miles, she could not have done it in 
the time. As for her performing such a 
journo}- on horseback in so short a period, 
the idea ia out of the question. Such a feat 
could only be accomplished by frequent relays, 
ordered and arranged beforehand : for to ob- 
tain several consecutive changes of horses at 
such hours, when road-side inns are all shut up 
a d their inmates asleep, would occasion a waste 
of time far beyond’ what can enter into the pre- 
sent computation. In addition, however, to the 
evidence of Mr. Marshall, proving that the lady 
was at his hotel at seven o’clock last evening — 
and to that of Mr. Hood, proving that she was 
there at ei; lit this morning — we have the cir- 
cumstantial evidence spoken to by the assistant, 
proving that she was there soon after three 
this morning. Therefore, taking all these facts 
into consideration, I can only come to one con- 
clusion : namely, that it is a case of mistaken 
identity under very extraordinary circum- 
stances ; and I have no alternative but to de- 
clare the alibe most satisfactorily established 
and to discharge the prisoner from custody.” 
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Mr. Marlow slapped his hand violently down 
upon the ledge of the witness-box, and ex- 
claimed, “ Well, sir, I can scarcely blame you 
for the decision to which you have come, con- 
sidering all that has transpired : and here there- 
fore the matter drops. But in future I shall 
believe in nothing I hear, see, or touch. If any- 
body tells me at noonday that the sun is shin- 
ing, I shall answer that it may possibly be so, 
but it is not certain.” 

Having thus spoken with excited volubility, 
Mr. Marlow bowed to the Mayor and hurried 
out of the court. 

Lady Bess then returned to the Admiral’s 
Head .in company with her friends ; and imme- 
diately on their arrival at the tavern, Mr. Hood 
earnestly counselled her to take her composing 
draught and go to bed, or the excitement which 
she had undergone would be very likely to 
bring back her hysterical fits. The amazonian 
lady promised to follow' this advice : but so 
soon as the surgeon and his assistant had taken 
their leave, she sat down to an excellent 
luncheon with the Marshalls ; and heartily did 
they all laugh at the discomfiture of the bustl- 
ing Mr. Marlow. 

Before we conclude this chapter, we must 
give a few requisite explanations. The scrap of 
paper, written by Lady Bess, and sent by the 
carrier- pigeon, contained the following lines : — 

Stations — horses. 

.Dover— Do something to prove I was at your 
house this night. 

Twenty minutes to two. » 

The first line was a command merely 
referring to the two stations of Gravesend 
and Bough ton Hill : the second, by having 
the word Dover prefixed, showed that this 
portion of the message was intended for the 
Marshalls : the third indicated the exact time 
when the bird was despatched. At Grave- 
send Ilebecca Patch made a cross on the 
billet, to show that the bird bad halted at 
one station : at Boughton Hill, .Too Dean did 
the same thing, as an indication that the secoud 
station had been touched at. If, for instance, 
the bird had reached Boughton Hill without 
the proof that it had stopped at Gravesend, Joe 
Dean would have still let it proceed on to 
Dover : but would have at once despatched a 
carrier dove of his own to Gravesend to give 
the order for the relay-horse that was needed : 
and if the bird had reached Dover without the 
proofs ( indicated by the two marks on the 
scrap of paper ) of having stopped at the inter- 
mediate stations, then Kate Marshall would 
have sent the bird back with another note con- 
veying the requisite orders for the relays. 

With regard to-tlie secret of the writing, the 
clue to the reading thereof depended, as a 
matter of course, upon a preconcerted arrange- 
ment and understanding known to all the par- 
ties concerned : and the clue to the mystery Jay 
in the possession of the key to a certain trans- 
position of the alphabet. Each day in the year I 


18-14 had its particular initial letter thus defini- 
tively settled ; aed we have seen that on the 
present occasion the letter L served that pur- 
pose. This letter, then, became for the occasion, 
the/rst in the alphabet. Our meaning can be 
better conveyed by placing in juxta-position the 
proper alphabet and the alphabet according to 
which Ladj' Bess’s note was written : — 
abcdefghijklmnopqrstuv 
Imnopqrstuvwxyzab c d e f.g 
w x y z 
h i j k 

Thus l served for a, on for b, oi for c— and so on. 
We must likewise observe that instead of the 
capital letter I, when expressing the first 
person, a star (*) was used in the hieroglyphic 
calligraphy. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

v.F.mxn tii k scrcxKs. 

Tim lounger through the Opera Colonnades in 
the Haymarketand Pall Mall can scarcely form 
a conception of the vast magnitude of the estab- 
lishment by which he is passing : nor when the 
house is crowded of an evening, do those pre- 
sent— unless previously initiated— entertain 
the slightest idea of the multiplicity of the 
appliances and the complication of the machin- 
ery requisite to produce all the scenic effects 
which they behold upon the stage. 

With regal'd to the size of the establishment,- 
it is enormous, and in addition to the per- 
formers, furnishes employment for an almost 
countless host of persons who are never seen 
within the sphere of that blaze of light which 
fills the place when open to the public. The 
approaches to the vast amphitheatre — the cor- 
ridors and staircases — the crush-rooms, where 
the visitors wait for their carriages when the 
performance is over— : the refresbment-saioon 
— the enormous theatre itself, capable of 
containing three thousand persons — and the 
stage with its ample width and still 
greater depth— all these compartments of 
the premises, which are familiar to the 
visitor, fill up an enormous space. But in 
addition to those parts of the building which 
are thus well-known, there are others which 
help to swell the magnitude of the edifice. For 
example, there are the private apartments in 
which the lessee and other authorities of the 
place may live entirely if they choose : there 
are numerous offices where clerks conduct the 
business-matters of the establishment in as 
regular and laborious a manner as in any great 
mercantile firm of the City ; and in the pre- 
cincts of the stage there are the numerous 
dressing-rooms for the performers, whether be- 
longing to the opera or ballet. The leading 
characters of either department enjoy the 
privilege of separate dress : ng-rooms : but the 
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minor performers dress three or four in a 
chamber— a due regard to the distinction of the 
sexes being of course maintained. There is an 
immense concert-room belonging to the build- 
ing, and which in itself is larger than many of 
the minor theatres. Then there is the scene- 
painters’ room— a place of considerable extent 
and of great height, as may be imagined from 
the extent of canvass that has to be spread out 
for the purpose of designing and colouring. 
There is the room where the theatrical proper- 
ties are kept, comprising all the costumes and 
the various articles which have to be introduced 
on the stage to suit particular performances. 
Moreover, immense space is required for the 
mechanism of which we shall almost immediate- 
ly have to speak ; and thus from this mere 
fleeting and imperfect glance at the principal 
departments and divisions of the<establishment, 
some idea may be formed of its magnitude. 

But at night, when the vast amphitheatre is 
one blaze of light and crowded with spectators 
from pit to roof, how few who are then present 
can form an idea of the mechanical power that 
is brought to bear upon all those shifting 
scenes which produce such splendid effects 
upon the stage. Perhaps it is a beautiful land- 
scape which is thus respresented — with trees, 
and fields, and water, and houses, and with the 
clouds above : but all the various portions of 
painted canvass that enter into the formation 
of that; scenery are moved and put into their 
place by means of countless ropes and numbers 
of wheels, levers, and windlasses, so that to 
the eye of the visitor who is allowed to peep 
behind those scenes, it appears as if he were on 
board an immense ship and involved amidst 
the complications of its rigging. What hosts of 
carpenters and scene-shifters arc likewise em- 
ployed in the management and execution of all 
those arrangements which are thus unseen, and 
the' extent of which is litt’e suspected by the 
brilliant company sitting in Iron' of the foot- 
lights ! Underneath the stage it is apparently 
one confused and jumbled mass of mechanism, 
beams, posts, wheels, levers, and all imagin- 
able contrivances for trap-doors, drops, and 
the numerous other artifices, devices, and in- 
genious arrangements which often produce such 
startling effects to the eyes of the audience. 

From those dark profundities beneath the 
stage, high up to the very summit of the buil- 
ding — far above what appears to the spectators 
to be the top of the stage — a circular iron 
staircase winds ' its way, on’y just wide 
enough for one individual to thread it at a 
time ; and during the performance constant 
communications are kept up between the 
persons above and the persons below. Then, 
when scenes are to be shifted, all is haste and 
bustle — yet no confusion. Every one has his 
allotted task— every one knows what he has 
to do. But still the brilliant ladies lounging 
in their boxes, and the fashionable elegaafcr 
whispering soft nonsense in their pjx i 


the brief intervals of the scenes or the longer 
ones between the acts, little imagine the 
amount of activity which is prevailing behind 
the curtain, from .the depths under the stage to 
the heights to which the iron stai> ease leads, in 
order that t'-e next scene on whkh that cur- 
tain shall rise may be presented * ith an ac- 
curacy so as to produce the most ]> ufect effect. 

Such is the Opera — a little woild in itself, 
and the management of which involves an ex- 
pense so enormous that i f - is no wonder lessees 
require high prices and well-filled houses in 
order to maintain it. And when we pause to 
reflect upon the colossal salaries that are exac- 
ted by the Stars of the Son? or the Dance— 
when’ we count the numbers of musicians in 
the orchestra and the hosts of minor characters 
who appear upon the stage,— remembering that 
all must be paid certain salaries, be they lesser 
or greater,— we cannot fail to be struck by the 
enormity of the whole outlay required, and the 
commensurate risk that Im to be run on the 
part of the speculative individual who under- 
takes the management of the Opera. 

There is no apartment at this establishment 
bearing the name of the Green Room , as at the 
great national theatres. Certain noblemen and 
aristocratic fashionables have the privilege of 
passing behind the scenes ; and in the precincts 
thereof they lounge and loiter about on the 
ni -'hts of performance, chatting with the ballet- 
girls, a*-d dispensing their platitudes, their 
impertinences, or their flippancies to those of 
the female artistes who come in their way. But 
few of the opera-dancers, when beheld close, 
display even the shadow of the charms which 
they appear to possess when viewed from a 
distance. They are for the most part exceed- 
ingly thin : for it must be remembered that 
they invariably practise for several hours each 
day. The ballet-master is almost constantly in 
attendance ; and if a visitor, escorted by some 
official of the estab'ishmect, peeps into the 
place any time between eleven in the forenoon 
and fi'-e in the evening, he will see a bevy of 
those cirls dancing, pirouetting, bounding, and 
practising other saltatory exploits upon the 
star e, to the notes of a violin. This constant 
exercise therefore keeps the dancers thin, and 
renders many of them positively emaciated. 
Their’s is the hardest life— their’s the most 
wearying toil, of any amongst the theatrical 
contingents. Then, too, though the Stars of 
the Billet are handsomely remunerated, the 
ordinary dancers are but indifferently paid — 
the lowest in rank wretchedly enough ! "When 
the performance is over, these ill-paid creatures 
may be seen issuing forth from the hot and 
feverish atmosphere of t' e theatre, having just 
thrown off their gauzy raiment and huddled on 
their own clothing, too often po .r and scant 
even to wretchedness ; and thus from that 
torrid region the} 7 emerge into the chill of the 
night air, perhaps to face a deluging rain, or at 
bmc seasons a nipping frost. Their health 
BVCL 15281 
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suffers— their constitutions are un lermined— her fine figure was set off by that costume to 
and thus with the constant wear and tear the utmost ad rant’ ge : so that the somewhat 
of practice, and these liabilities to sudden luxurious ful ness of lier shape was well dis- 
variations of atmosphere, with their accom- played. She was not one who grew thin, 
panying rheums and cou-hs, whatever per- much less emacia'cd, by her avocations: for 
sonal beauty the ballet-girl maj' have origin- being a thorough proficient in the dance she 
ally possessed soon wanes, fades, ana disappears, practised but little ; and having a carriage to 
Some of them too, with sorrow he it said, lead convey her to or from the scare of her Ter- 
a course of life which is of a nature to aggra- psichoreau displays, and good clothes to muffle 
vate all the ahovementioned evils ; and thus, herself up in, she ran no chance of impairing 
when viewed close, the}- are very different from her health through colds and coughs. Having 
what they appear to be when seen from the a table, too, well supplied with every luxury, 
house, bounding amidst a blaze of light upon and being addicted to gormandizing, s v e main- 
the elastic boards of the stage. That bloom tained herself in a comfortable condition of 
which appears to rest so naturally upon their plumpness; though at the same time the most 
cheeks as they are thus viewed from a distance, punctilious critic of female beauty would not 
looks but a mere daub when ’ cbeld close— a have pronounced her too stout. She possessed 
thick coat of rouge ; yet not always so thick magnificent dark hair — a pair of line bright 
as to prevent the haggard traits of the count- eyes, with nobly arching brows— and a beauti- 
enance from appearing through ! ' fid set of teeth. Thus, altogether, Emily 

But we will not extend this picture to a Archer- or Emile D'Alembert, which was her 
length intruding upon the current of our tale, i theatrical pseudonym— was a very handsome 
Having ere now stated that there is no (i roan J and attractive young woman. - 
Boom at the Opera House in the I lay mark el, At the moment when we thus particularly 

we may observe that at the time of which we notice her amidst the throng in the Concert 
are writing the Concert Hoorn, above men- Boom on the night in question, she was look- 
tioned, sometimes served as a lounge for the ing somewhat angry; inasmuch as young Lord v* 
performers, and likewise for those privileged PaxoncJal*, who had promised to see her there 
aristocrats and fashionables who penetrated that evening, bad not as yet made his ap-- 

behind the scenes. pea ranee. Several other gay gallants had- 

One evening, a week after the incidents accosted Miss Archer: but she gave them no 

related in the preceding chapters, the Concert encouragement to continue discoursing withy 
Room was more than usually crowded by such her. The fact was, she was mightily pleased 
visitors. The opera performed that night w-.r with her new conquest— knowing him toy be 
I Pimtani ; and during an interval between the heir to immense estates on attaining 'hi.s 
the Acts, Grisi, Lablache, and other eminent majositv; and therefore she was too anxious 
artistes engaged at the establishment, were to retain him in ihc silken chains of her fascina- 
gathered in a group conversing together in that lion to risk losing him by a flirtation with 
Consent Boom. Dispersed about, were the other aspirants. Thus, if Miss Archer remained 
other performers in the Opera, and likewise faithful to Lord Saxondale— and meant to do 
the dancers in attendance upon the ballot. A l- so, as long as it suited her convenience— it u as 
though we have stated that as a general rule through no love of him, but because her self- 
the ballet-girls will not bear a very close in- interest as gratified. 

spection— or at least that s- ch near vie- is Suddenly her countenance brightened up, as 
likely to produce some feeling of disappoint- she beheld the young nobleman enter theOon- 
ment — yet there are of course exceptions to cert. Boom ; and nodding familiarly to three or 
this rule : and a few beautiful creatures may be four fashionable acquaintances whom he recog- 
seen amongst them. Nor was it otherwise on nised, he passed amidst the throng and speedily 
the ni?ht to which we are specially referring ; joined Miss .Emily Archer, 
and those who were best-looking, as a matter “How late you are to-nisht !” she said, 
of course, engrossed the principal share of affecting to pout her lips as she gave him her 
attention on the part of the privileged loungers hand. “ 1 thought you were not coming.” 
from outside. Best assured, reader, that An: el “My dear girl,” responded Saxondale, “I 
Vivaldi was not present in the Concert Boom, was dining with my friend Lord Harold 
Though engaged to dance that evenin'', she ro- Staunton and a number of other men, and 
mained in her own dressing-ehanff or until the after dinner we had cards— so that really the 
appointed hour came ; aud then all intruders time sipped a way without my noticing it. 
from before the curtain were compelled to re- Bub when I did see how late it was, I hurried 
tire. Such was her positive stipulation ; and off at once — and here I am. Now pray be so 
tlie rule was as rigorously observed as it could kind as to look as pleasant as you can.” 
possibty be. “ I will, since you have made an apology, *’ an- 

But Mademoiselle D'Alembert was very far swered Emily, who could judae pretty well 
from being so particular ; and she was conspi- from his manner that he bad found the means 
cuous amongst the Stars of the Dance con- of complying with a certain request she had 
. gregated there. Apparelled in a Spanish dress, made in t he morning. 
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“ There now ! }’on look quite radiant,” paid' 
j the infatuated Edmund. - 
| "But mind," she immediately rejoined, in a 
low whisper and with an arch smile, “ that 
you do not fall in love with Angela Vivaldi 
again to-night ; for you were desperately 
enamoured of her before you knew me. Indeed, 
you told me so." 

“ My dear Emilv, it only required to know 
yon in order to put the Signora Vivaldi al- 
together out of my head. Besides," added 
Saxondale, in a very low and mysterious whis- 
per, “ my friend Lord Harold Staunton 

yon know him 1" . 

“ Yes - 1 think I do," replied Miss Emily, 
appearing to reflect for a few moments : though, 
in good truth, it was very far from necessary — 
for she was full well acquainted with that 
nobleman, an of course he was with her. “ Well, 
what about him 

“ Oh 1 he intends to pay his court to Angela.” 

“She is a prude— a veritable prude," ob- 
served Emily Archer : “ but the. stillest- wafer 
is sometimes thnt whic h ru ns the deepest. And 
mrw-tcll ,,, TTT?r*“my J " dear* - 1'TdnuVnd, ‘ have yon 
thought of the lit t’c commission I gave you this 
morning, when you so kindly insisted upon 
.doing something as a proof of your affection 

“ I have it here,” he responded, sicnificantlv 
lapping' his waistcoat-pocket. “Ah! I dare 
•say you thought I had gone and lost it. all at 
cards lo-night : but yon see you are mistaken.” 

“Then I suppose you called upon old Mns- 
_lers, as 1 told .you ?” observed Emily. 

“ Yer.— to bo sure : or else how could I have 
obtained the mono}’ ? As for getting such a 
sum in addition to m 3 ' allowance from old Lord 
roterafield or those scurvy fellows Marlow and 
Malton, it was out of the question — parlicular- 
lyas that blessed mother of mine has been 
making mischief between me and my guardians. 
Would you believe it ? they want me to go 
abroad as Unpaid Attache to an Embassy ; V.r 
else to go and bury myself down in that dread- 
ful old castle. in Lincolnshire.” 

“But 3 'ou will not, though ?" said Mius 
Archer, somewhat alarmed lest the young 
nobleman should he suddenly removed from 
beyond the sphere of her influence. 

■ “ Don't be afraid, r.iy dear Emily,’ responded 
Saxondale : “ I am not quite such a fool. Be- 
sides, since you have given me this introduc- 
tion to the old money-lender, and he is so ex- 
ceedingly complaisant, I shall feel myself per- 
fectly independent of my guardians and my 
mother. I got a couple of thousands from old 
Musters this morning ; and here is the 
thousand,” he added again tapping his waist- 
coat-pocket, “ that you require. But Bliall I 
give it to 3 'ou now ?” 

“No— you are coming home with me pre- 
sently, I hope," answered Miss Emily, with 
her mostrbe-witching smile. “ I ordered sup- 
per to he in readiness, and champagne to be 


| put in ice. Besides, I have got my new carriage 

“Ah! is it come home.'’ asked Saxondale. 
“The coach-buil 'er promised me it should he 
at Evergreen Villa In’ noon to-day." 

“ And he kept, his word, my dear Edmund.” 

“ And the two cream-coloured horses, with 
their splendid new harness 1 ' 

“They also were sent down this morning. 
Oh ! T am so glad to have got rid of that sober- 
looking brougham, which was all that Mr. 
Walter would allow me. And by the bye," 
added Emily-, “ the coachman has got his new 
livery : so that the equipage altogether is quite 
charming. And now that I think of it, niy 
dear Edmund, I have to thank you for the case 
of champagne which came -down to the villa 
last night, and the new service of plate from 
the silversmith's in Bond Street." 

We will not however prolong our details of 
this conversation. Enough 1ms been already 
recorded to show that the shrewd and cunning 
ballet-dancer had succeeded in enmeshing the 
foolish young aristocratic pigeon in her toils, 
and that she intended to pluck him most un- 
merciful!}' so long as this infatuation on his 
part should continue. 

But turn we now to another part of that 
Conceit Boom : and there, in the remotest 
corner— retiring bashfully from the gaze which 
l he lounging gallants insolently flunk upon her 
as they passed — was a young creature of about 
sixteen, and whose beauty was rather of the 
pensive and interesting character than of the 
.strikiu? or dazzling description. Indeed, at 
first si ht, there was nothing particularly 
attractive about this young ballet-dancer : it 
was only when at a second look the observer 
noticed her more attentively, the impression 
gradually forced itself upon his mind that he 
beheld a very pretty and interesting creature. 
For hers was a beauty the sense of which stole 
iin perceptibly upon one, — a beaut}' half tbe 
charm of which lay in its own retiring modest}'. 
Yet nothing could be sweeter or purer than 
the look which beamed forth from those mild 
blue eyes, when she raised them, and before 
they were bashfully veiled again by their 
thick dark fringes - : — nothing could be more 
softly melancholy or touchingly plaintive 
than the expression which grew upon that 
young girl’s countenance, when all her 
thoughts, being withdrawn from the gay and , 
busy scene around her, were concentrated j 
on some source of affliction that lay deep in 
her soul. Her figure was slight and delicate, 
but beautifully symmetrical : and in her 
very shrinking" 'from the rude and insolent 
looks that were flung upon her by the 
privileged loungers as they passed her by, 
there was an unstudied elegance and a natural 
rrace which made her seem at those moments 
sweetly captivating in spite of herself. 

This young girl was named Henrietta 
Le}’den. She had been a ballet-dancer only 
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during the present season ; and her salary was} 
a mere pittance — eight shilUncs a- week ! But 
wherefore did she thus stand apart from the: 
rest? Why did she shrink from the libertine J 
looks that were fixed upon her ? Because that j 
young girl was still virtuous— still uncon- 
taminated, even in the atmosphere of con- 
tamination. Yet, heaven knows she was not 
virtuous for want of temptation — but because 
she was superior to it. She had been well 
brought up : her family had seen better days : 
but misfortunes had suddenly entered their 
house, ravaging it like an army ; for death had 
taken away her father at a moment when his 
affairs required the utmost attention to rescue 
them from ruin — and thus that ruin had come. 
As an only resource wherewith to earn bread 
for 'her mother and a little brother, poor 
Henrietta had been forced to turn her accom- 
plishment in dancin'! to the best possible ac- 
count; and thus was it that she became one of 
the juniors in the 1 allet-corps. 

Those fashionable loungers who gazed upon 
her with libertine looks, but who did not stop 
to speak to her now. had nearly all on former 
occasions whispered words of temptation in her 
ear, and had been repulsed. They therefore 
regarded her as a silly little prude, not good- 
looking enough to be worth any particular 
trouble : for it is not the retiring and modest 
beauty v hich steals into the souls of such men 
—it is t he dazzling brilliancy or bold effrontery 
of charms which thrust themselves forward to 
be admired and courted, that exercise the 
greatest influence on the passions— for wc will 
nob say the fa-arts — of fashionable rakes and 
aristocratic libertines. 

But presently an old man, at least four or 
five yi ars past sixty, — yet dressed in the very 
height of fashion, and made up with all the 
artifices of the toilet so as to give as youLhful 
an appearance as possible to his lean and 
shrivelled form— accosted I-Ienrietl.i Leyden. 
He wore a wig as punctiliously ceded as any 
that may be seen in a hairdressers shop in the 
Burlington Arcade : the set of false teeth fixed 
in his mouth, had cost five hundred guineas: 
his eye-brows were stained with a black dye ; 
and he aflccted to walk with a jaunty and de- 
bonnair gait, just as if all the fires of youth 
wmre still animating his frame and the vigour 
of health giving elasticity to his limbs. But 
this old man was one of the richest nobles of 
the day ; and it would be difficult throughout 
the ranks of a profligate aristocracy, to 
discover one more profligate than Lord Ever- 
ton. 

“ How is it, pretty Miss Leyden,” said the 
old nobleman, smiling as blandly and affably as 
he could through the a:ency of his false teeth, 
“ that you are standing thus apart ? Every 
young lady has her friend, or admirer, or 
gallaut, to converse with save yourself.” 

“ My lord,” replied Henrietta, “I do not seek 
such companionship as that to which your 


lordship has alluded and the blood mantled 
upon' the girl’s cheeks so as even to be visible 
through the rouge that was upon them ; for 
this was not the first time she had been sub- 
jected to the persecutions of Lord Everton. 

“ Come, my deal’, you must not be so short 
and abrupt in your answers to me. I seek to be 
your friend. Why can’t you hold up that pretty 
face of your’s, and let me see you smile ?" 

“ Smile !” ejaculated the girl, with an accent 
of bitterness : then as if vexed at having allow- 
ed herself to betray for even an instant the 
feeling that was dominant in her heart, she 
turned abruptly' away'. 

“ Stop one moment, Miss Leyden I I wish 
to speak to you,” said the old lord. “It is 
serious — very serious indeed.” 

Henrietta, surprised at these words, did .turn 
back : and now her deep blue eyes were uxed 
with a sort of curiosity upon Lord Everton’s 
countenance. 

“ I wish I could see you happy,” lip said, 
affecting a deep sympathy for the young crea- 
ture. “ Look around you — what gaiety is upon 
evety countenance ! Observe Emily Archer, for 
instance— or Mademoiselle J >’A lembert, as she 
chooses to call herself — how she and young 
Saxondalc are laughinv together ! I am told 
that she is now under his protection, and it is 
natural she should be happy.” 

Henrietta Leyden was again turning away 
in mingled disappointment and disgust at the 
words which Lord Everton thus addressed to 
her, when he desired her to stop once more ; 
and she, timid and bashful as she was, and 
fearful of drawing attention to herself by 
creating “ ascene,” shrank l ack into the corner 
where she had previously' been standing : but 
at the same time she murmured in a supplicat- 
ing voice, “ My lord, I beseech you to leave 
me !” 

The old nobleman beheld not that look of 
earnest entreaty' which, as she spoke, she raised 
to his countenance : he saw only the beautiful 
blue cy’es of the young ballet-girl— and thence 
his glances wandered to the pearly teeth that 
were visible between the virginal ' freshness of 
the lips, and to the white shoulders and neck 
which the .scant gauzy drapery left bare. 

“ You know'," he said, “ that I am very rich, 
and I can be as liberal as I am wealthy. I 
told you that I had something very serious to 
impart — and it is so. The other night you 
thought, perhaps, T was speaking mere un- 
meaning phrases, and addressing you in idle 
flatteries : and therefore you turned away just 
as y r ou were turning away a minute ago. But 
I am serious in offerimr you a mansion — 
splendid equipages— gold beyond all counting 1 
I will surround you with luxuries — you 
shall quit the stage, and become a lady — nay, 
more, 1 will even settle upon y'ou an annuity, 
so that at ray death you will continue well off. 
All this I will do for you, Henrietta Leyden ; 
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and I came hither this night for the purpose 
of making you these proposals.’ 

Tiie young girl actually shivered from head 
to foot as she felt herself gradually yielding 
to the influence of these temptations. "Wealth 
was suddenly placed within her reach: the dis- 
| mal word poverty need never ring in her ears 
again, nor the spectral shade of want rise in 
its ehastly leanness and lankness before her 
affrighted view. She thought of the wretched 
garret from which she had come forth a few 
hours back to the brilliant scene of the Opera, 
and to which she must return when her part 
was played amidst .the blaze of light upon the 
stage — that garret where she had left her re- 
vered and idolized mother stretched upon the 
bed of sickness, destitute of every comfort, 
wauting even many of the bare necessaries of 
life, and where also her poor little brother 
whom she loved so fondly and who loved her 
so affectionately in return, was clothed in rags 
and had naught save dry .bread to eat! Of all 
this she thought— and 'ifwas no wonder if the 
young girl suddenly found herself sorely 
tempted. Oh ! if that old lord had appeared 
before her in the light of a generous benefactor, 
proffering her succour with even the minutest 
portion of that colossal wealth which he lavished 
upon profligacies and dissipations, but which 
she could turn to so many useful and noble 
purposes, - if it were thus as a disinterested 
fiiend that he. had addressed her, she could 
have fallen down at his feet — she could have 
worshipped him— she could have bathed 
his hand with her tears, or have pressed 
it, all shrivelled as it was, to her lips! Nay, 
more — forgetting his ugliness, and utterly 
losing sight of the loathsomeness of his made-tip 1 
appearance, she could have embraced him as a 
daughter might fling her arms round the neck 
of a kind old grandsire ! Rub, alas, it was not 
in the light of a benefactor that the old noble- 
man — as old in iniquity as he was in years — 
stood before her : but it was as a tempter — 
and though ready and willin’' to lavish count- 
less showers of gold upon her in return for her 
virtue, yet not a single piece of the glittering 
metal would be placed in her hand through 
pure friendship ! 

The young girl had shivered and shuddered 
as if she had felt herself standing on the edge 
of a dizzy preci ice, over the 'brink of which 
the touch of a feather or the breath of the light- 
est zephyr would precipitate Iter: and for a few 
moments she felt herself falling. 

But the feeling was only transient: the 
golden vision was sudde* ly put a^ay from her 
view by tlie strong hand of her own immaculate 
virtue ; and if for an instant she had thought 
of succumbing for the sake of her afflicted 
mother and her poor little brother, it was now 
the image of that parent and the recollection 

I of that sweet boy which, suddenly armed her 
with all the strength to resist the temptation 1 
- “ My lord,” she replied, in a calm tone of 


decision, “ you are privileged to obtrude your- 
self in this place— privileged also to. utter what 
language you choose to the poor ballet-girl : 
but si >e also has her privilege — the only one she 
possesses— which is, to reject your offers with 
scorn, as I do now.” 

And having thus spoken, Henrietta, Leyden 
passed abruptly away ; and gliding amidst the 
throng that filled the Concert JRoom, she 
hastened to one of the dressing-chambers, 
where she remained alone with her own 
thoughts until the bell rang to summon her to 
that stage where her dance was to be feathery 
light though her heart was leaden heavy, and 
her countenance to he wreathed into smiles 
though inwardly her spirit was weeping the 
bitterest, bitterest tears ! 

Contrast for a moment the behaviour of 
Emily Archer and Henrietta Leyden — the for- 
t* er a Star of the Ballet with a handsome salary 
that vas in itself sullicienb to provide her 
with luxuries as * ell as comforts— the latter an 
obscure novice in the corps, with a wretched 
pittance that did not allow her even the bare : 
necessaries of life: the former plunging into 
dissipation and vice without an excuse— the 
latter avoiding temptation though with every 
excuse (o succumb : the former selling her 
charms for superfluities— the latter preserving 
her virtue though in want of necessaries 1 
Truly, Henrietta Leyden was an exception to 
the general rule. Yet, thank God ! for the 
credit of humanity and the honour of the 
female sex, there are such exceptions ; and it 
is the proudest moment of the author’s power 
when he can illustrate them, as it ought to be 
the happiest one in the reader's recreation 
when he can contemplate them. 


CHAPTER XX IT. 

11 KX 1! I ETTA LEY OKX . 

The Ballet had commenced: and An ela 
Vivaldi, more brilliant and more beautiful if 
possible than even, was received with enthusi- 
astic plaudits. Hers was "a style of dancing 
which combined so much exquisite refinement 
of modesty and such winning grace, that she 
appealed far less to the sense than to the senti- 
ment of lho.se who possessed souls capable of 
being moved by the dancer's more chastening 
effects. Never with her was it a study to adopt 
voluptuous attitudes, nor make meretricious 
displays of her charms. There was a purity of 
soul shining as it were throueh her— a.halo of 
innocence and chastity surrounding her — a per- 
fume of virginal freshness filling the atmos- 
phere in which she moved. She danced not to 
please the libertine, but to chasten him : not to 
excite the passions, but to absorb them as it 
were in the more elevated feeling of a poetic 
refinement. t I 
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At first' she danced aloDe : then she was join- covered that she had entered the wrong 
ed by two other leading members of the Ballet ; room. 

and the three together, personifying the Graces, Starting bach, Henrietta began to stammer 
performed a measure which by its elegance and forth some words of apology : when Angela 
its tasteful Simplicity enchanted all the specta- said, in the kindest voice and with the sweetest 
tor?. The beauteous Angela; with her long manner possible, “ You have given no offence : 
dark hair pjaying in ringlets upon her ivory it was a mistake on your part. But heavens ! 
shoulders, held a garland of flowers in her right you are weeping. Surely it is not because you 
band — while her two companions made a are afraid ” 

gauzy scarf float high a v ove their heads. The , <! No, Signora,” Henrietta hastened to ex- 

three threw all the lyrical sweetness of poesy j claim. “ 1 am not afraid of l aving offended 
into their performance, so that while their 1 you : for you have spoken kindly to me,” she 
airily bounding and flitting forms displayed ' added, in a lower voice and with a more fleli- 
every grace for which the dance affords such | berate tone : “ and it is so seldom — so very 
admirable scope, there was nothing in resture, ' seldom that any one speaks kindly to me ! ’ 
movement, attitude, or look, to shock the roost i Angela Vivaldi’s hc-art was melt d by the 
punctilious observer, if any such were present. • poor girl’s words and manner, and also by the 
But then Angela’s companions caught as it melancholy look which, with her soft blue 
were the chastening spirit which animated her- eyc-s, Henrietta bent upon the brilliant dan- 
self; and never had they themselves per- ' *••;** : and turning round to her lady’s-maid, 
formed with such magical effect. ' uhu was in attendance, Angela motioned her 

But when the Signora Vivaldi retired from ( to shut the door, near the threshold of which 
the stage, and was succeeded by the full corps - Henrietta was still lingerin'-. _ 
of the ballet, how different- was the dance “ Now sit down,” continued Signora Vivaldi, 
which took place ! Then meretricious looks taking the rirl’s Laud, and literally compelling 
were thrown around -then voluptuous atti- her to occupy the chair to which she led her : 
tudes were studied— and then, too, was it for though they were both dancers, yet as the_ 
naught save an appeal to the sensuousness reader has seen, the ballet has its aristocracy, 
instead of the sense of- all the spectators. I'n- and while poor Henrietta was in the lowest 
less, perhaps, in the ease of Henrietta Leyden : plebeian rank of the corps, Signora Vivaldi 
but she, poor girl, played too obsc re a part in occupied the highest patrician eminence — and 
the mazy and intricate routine of the ^ballet, therefore the former felt as timid and bashful 
either to attract any rarticular degree of atten- in the presence of the. latter as a milliner'3 
tion to herself or to give effect to the chastity apprentice when waiting upon a duchess, 
of her own style. Suddenly, in the-midst of “ Now tell me why you were weeping,” re- 
the dance, so quick and violent a paroxysm of sumed Angela Viva'di : “ has something 

intense feeling seized upon her— all the tender- annoyed you ? Even row your heart is full, 
est emotions surging up as it were to the very and yon are sobbing. Maria/’ she added, turn- 
lips and to the eyes of -the poor girl — that it ing to her lady's-maid, “give her a glass of 
seemed as if she must burst into tears : and wine— slie is unwell." 

catching the opportunity of being close by the Maria, who was a good-natured, steady, res- 
v. ings she retreated from the stage. To the peetable woman, midway between thirty and 
angry demand of the ballet-master, -whom she forty years of age, hastened to place a decanter 
at once encountered there, she replied in a of wine and some biscuits upon the table : 
broken voice that she had been taken with in- then filling a glass, she handed it to Henrietta, 
disposition : and as she was but a mere acces- saying, “ Take this, my poor child — it will do 
sory easy to be dispensed with, and whose you eood.” 

absence would not be missed, he said no more. Miss Leyden raised the glass to her lip3, and 
Nor did he trouble himself any farther about was about to sip the wine— for she did indeed 
the poor girl or her indisposition the next feel faint and ill : but at that same instant the 
instant after she had disappeared from his idea flashed across her that if her poor mother 
view. had but tbe single glass of wine which she 

The tears had now- gushed forth from her now held in her hand, it would cheer her — it 
eyes, and she sped to the nearest dres3ing-room, would do her good ! And as for that plate of 
anxious to escape from the notice of those cakes, how the poor girl would have liked to 
amongst whom she hurriedly passed — per- take some of them home to her little brother l 
. formers, carpenters, sceneshifters, and others. Suddenly bursting forth into a fresh paroxysm 
In the confusion of her feelings and in her of grief, she put the untasted glass down upon 
haste to conceal them, she dicl not notice that the table : and then, unable to prevent herself 
she had opened the door of a chamber which from giving fnn vent to the -anguish which had 
was not her own ; and rushing abruptly in, now fairly broken down all the last remaining 
she perceived not her mistake- until all in a barriers which had hitherto kept it pent up, 
moment she found herself in the presence of she covered her face with her two small thin 
Angela Vivaldi. Then, casting through her hands and sobbed bitterly . 
tears a rapid glance around, the poor girl c is- Angela Vivaldi did not immediately attempt 
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to console the poor girl : she knew that this 
outpouring of affliction would disbnvbhen her 1 
heart of the severity of the woe that weighed 
upon it. But at length she said, in that soft 
and gentle voice which makes woman a minis- 
tering angel even linto one of her own sex, 

“ Tell me what it is that afflicts yon — and per- 
haps it will be in my power to alleviate your 
sorrow.” 

“Oh, Si nora 1” exclaimed Henrietta Leyden, 
suddenly removing her hands from her counte- 
nance and gazing with her tearful eyes upon 
the eminently beautiful features on which she 
read an expression of the sincerest sympathy, 

“ it i3 so hard to be compelled to dance when 
the soul is filled with anguish. Besides, it 
seems to be such a . dreadful mockery to play 
one’s part in a performance that is intended 
only for the gay and happy, when the heart is 
ready to break.’’ 

“ And is such your case, poor girl asked 
Angela, upon whose long dark lashes the dia- 
mond tear-drops were now glittering. 

“ Alas, yes 1” was the mournful reply. “ Tt 
was in the middle of the ballet that 1 was 
seized with such a sudden sensation of indes- 
cribable woe, as the contrast was all in a 
moment forced upon my mind between the 
brilliant scene spreading out before me and 
the sorrowful one which I had left at home, 
and to which I am about to return.’’ 

“ Now tell me your name, and everything 
that relates to you,’’ said Angela, in the liindest 
and most soothing manner. 

Henrietta answered the question by giving 
those few particulars concerning her mother 
and her brother which we have already lightly 
sketched forth : then she added, with a sudden 
outburst of impassioned feeling, “ Ah 1 Signora, 
it is not only cruel to suffer thus, but dreadful 
to think that through such sufferings the gold 
of the tempter often prevails ! ] have resist- 
ed hitherto : but heaven alone knows ” 

She stopped suddenly ^hort, and cast down 
her eyes in shame at having even so far given 
an expression to the dread apprehension that 
there was a possibility of her ultimately suc- 
cumbing. 

“Miss Leyden,” said the eminent, dansrus-', 
taking Henrietta’s hand, “ yon must allow me 
to be of some service to you. lint no one need 
know' anything about it ; and if you do not 

wish to continue your present avocation 

However," she observed, suddenly checking 
herself, as she felt that it would be imprudent 
to promise too much to one who was almost a 
total stranger to her— for Angela knew little 
or nothing of the generality of the ballet- 
dancers : “ however, wo will talk more upon 
that subject ou a future occasion. Have the 
kindness to give mo your address— there are 
writing-materials on the table before you — and 
to-morrow you will receive a visit from some 
one who may perhaps he inclined to assist 
you." 

i : . 


With these words Angela Vivaldi rose from 
the seat which she had taken close to Hen- 
rietta ; and advancing to a chest of drawers 
where her purse lay, she took out some money, 
wrapped it up in a little piece of paper, and 
then returning towards the table where Hen- 
rietta was writing down her address, she bent 
over her and said whisperingly, “This will 
suffice, poor girl, for your immediate wants.” 

Miss Leyden, whose heart was now swelling 
almost to bursting, but with emotions very far 
different from those which she had so recently 
experienced, pressed to her lips the . hand that 
had placed the little packet in her own ; while 
she endeavoured to murmur forth some words 
expressive of her gratitude— but her utterance 
was choked, and beyond a few broken syllables 
she could say nothing. 

“ Hasten home to your mother, my young 
friend," said Angela ; “and do not be afraid 
that 1 shall forget you.” . 

Henrietta went forth from the presence o.' 
Signora Vivaldi with feelings wli'ch can lie-bet- 
ter understood than described. It was not so 
much because the eminent danswsc had put 
money into her hand — for Bhe know not yet how 
much the paper contained : but it was because 
such compassionate sympathy had been shown 
her— because she had been treated with kind-, 
ness — and because at parti - g Angela had called 
her by the name of “friend.” Oh ! for the hum- 
ble and obscure ballet-girl, with eight shillings 
a-week, to be suddenly admitted to the friend- 
ship of the renowned danscusc whose path was 
paved with gold and strewed with flowers ! 
Oh ! to have won the sympathy of her whose 
high and brilliant position she had so often 
envied ! Tt appeared to bo a dream— a vision 
from which there would be the sad wakening 
of disappointment. 

On hastening to the dressing-room which 
she and all the inferior members of the ballet 
had in common amongst themselves, Henrietta 
lost no time in putting off her gauzy raiment, 
washing the rouge from her cheeks, and resum- 
ing her own apparel. But, ah ! how different 
now did the 3 *oung girl look 1 Her countenance 
was pale — very pale, even to sickness ; and yet 
she seemed far more sweetly interesting in her 
pallor than when the roseate tint of art was 
spread upon her cheeks to mock the pensive* 
ncss of her beauty. But her attire — how 
plain, how scant even to meanness, was it ! 
Nevertheless her clothes were as scrupulously 
neat and clean as their dire poverty would 
permit them to be. The cotton dres3 was 
faded— the' shawl vas worn threadbare— the 
ribboiiB of the cheap straw-bonnet showed that 
they had been long in use. Tool’ girl, what 
more could she do for herself upon eight shill- 
ings a week —with an invalid mother, and a 
little brother of seven years old, too young to 
earn aught on his own account 1 

Henrietta had concealed Angela’s gift in her 
bosom, because several other ballet-girls were 
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changing their apparel in the dressing-room 
at the same time ; nor even when beyond the 
threshold of the Opera House and in the street, 
did she pause to ascertain to what extent 
Angela’s generosity had gone. Her heart 'was 
so full of the new emotions which such unlook- 
ed-for and, unusual sympathy had excited, that 
she felt they were even too sacred * to he 
disturbed by the selfish and worldly-minded 
proceeding of counting the contents of the 
paper : and so she sped on homeward, without 
enlightening herself uron that point, or even 
.experiencing the wish to do so. It was a 
luxury, novel and ineffable, for the poor girl to 
think of the kindness whereof she had been the 
object, so that the circumstance of the money- 
gift was for the moment of the least impor- 
tance in her thoughts. 

Let us now turn our attention for a few 
minutes to the interior of a room, or rather an 
attic, belonging to a house in one of the con- 
fined, dirty, and gloomy-lookiug courts leading 
out of Little Pulteney .Street, Soho. Although 
two o'clock in the morning, yet a light burnt 
in that attic : but it was only a miserable 
rush-candle, which just alleviated the darkness 
and shadowed forth the poverty-stricken 
appeararce of the room. The little window 
had originally possessed six panes of glass, of a 
very small size : two of these alone remained, 
and* the vacant squares were covered with paper. 
A crazy bedstead with a flock bed— two chairs 
— a sniall table — a washinv-stand — and a fe * | 
cooking utensils, A 'sed the whole of the 
furniture of the wretched attic. Yet every- 
thing was scrupulously clean. 

In the bed lay a female of about forty, and 
l whose pale and emaciated countenance, sunken 
eyes, and thin wasted arn>3, denoted the invalid. 
Indeed, it appeared as if the hand of death i 
were already upon her. She was awake— and i 
with her head supported on one arm, was con- 
templating the countenance of a pretty but deli- 
cate-looking little boy who lay fast asleep by her 
side. The child, who was about seven years 
old, had the most beautiful cliesnut hair that 
ever was seen ; — curling naturally about his 1 
well-shaped little head, it was as soft aed silken 
as- that of a girl. The poor mother, as she bent 
over her sleeping darling, showed by the 
nervous compression of her lips that she could 
scarcely subdue -sn outburst of grief; and 
unconsciously on her part did two "tears drop 
from her eyes upon the check of the child. It 
was not -till she perceived them that she felt 
that she was weeping ; and she kissed away 
from her hoy’s face the tears she had thus let 
fall. ' • 

' “Poor child P’ she thought to herself, “ wlmfc 
is to become of thee ? I shall not long remain, 
to watch over you : I feel that death will soon 
come to claim me as his own ! O Almighty 
Godl have mercy upon this poor innocent 
child, who has done no barm — who is incapable 
of doing harm 1 Alas, alas 1 if it were not 


impious, I could wish, my darling little Unarley, 
that you had never been born. Oh 1 how 
strange it is that according as we are ilch or 
poor, do our children prove the objects of 
pleasure or of pain. Hid I the means to make 
thee happy, poor child, how rejoiced should I 
be to possess thee ; but now that I am steeped 
to the very lips in poverty, and that within 
the four narrow walls of this wretched chamber 
hunger is often our guest, I sorrow that thou, 
my poor child, wast ever born to so much 
misery ! Your sister has to toil for us both. — 
for thee, helpless little one — and for me, her 
equally helpless mother ! O, my God !” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Leyden aloud, as a terrible idea 
flashed across her mind, “ extend thine all- 
protecting influence over my poor Henrietta ! 

I shudder when I think of the temptations to 
which she is exposed, — temptations which her 
own exalted sense of virtue makes her recoil 
from, but to which, alas 1 a prolongation of so 
much misery may in a moment of despair drive 
her to succumb. Oh ! how I tremble every 
time she goes forth to the fulfilment of her | 
arduous duties. I tbiuk to myself, ‘ Thou 
lea rest thi s abode oj poverty pure and chaste , my 
Henrietta ; but i.i it not to be dreaded that the 
day may come when you will return with the 
blush of shame upon- your cheeks and not daring 
t<> meet the gaze, of thy mother J ' 

Overpowered by the thought, the unhappy 
woman thre-v herself back upon the bolster— 
for pillow there was none ; and covering her 
face with her emaciated hands, she sobbed aloud. 
Little Charley, being disturbed by the sounds 
of his mother's grief, awoke and began to cry. 
Throwing his arms about her nee-', he said, 
“ Don’t be unhappy, dear mamma — and in 
his own pretty childish way he did all he could 
to console her. 

Now, the very endearments of that child, so 
far from pouring balm into the heart of 
the unhappy woman, were like so many dag- 
gers plunging down into it : for with irresis- 
tible force rushed a thousand harrowing 
reflections to her mind. Was it. not shocking 
that a 'Child of such a sweet and affectionate 
disposition should be doomed to the sad fate of 
poverty and misery, and perhaps want ?— for 
though the mother and daughter had hitherto 
mana.ed, ever by dire self-privation, to give; 
the poor little fellow enough bread to eat, yet ] 
how long might their ability to do so last ? 
Suppose that Henrietta lost her engagement 
at the Opera, what would become of them ? and 
when the season was over, if she should fail to 
obtain another engagement, what Own were 
they to do? Oh! all this was more than the 
poor woman could endure to think 1 1 : and 
yet the terrible questions were inerssanth 
forcing themselves upon her !2\o wonder, then, 
that as she now took that dearly-beloval child 
in her arms and strained him to her bosom, his 
very endearments and caresses should make 
her feel all the more acutely the anguish and 
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agony of her position, and dread all f he more 
poignantly for his own future destiny. The 
little fellow sobbed himself off to sleep again, 
upon his mother’s breast ; and then, as she once 
more contemplated his sweetly beautiful coun- 
tenance— all the more beautiful because replete 
with childhood’s innocent expression — and as 
she lovingly played with his silken chesnut hair, 
she again found herself, giving way toiler des- 
pondent musings. 

“ Poor child 1 passing the greater portion 
of your days in the sickly atmosphere of this' 
wretched room, perhaps art thou imbibing the 
seeds of disease and death from that mother 
who gave thee life ! Alas ! is it indeed a 
mortal sickness which has fastened itself upon 
me ? must I die soon ? am I sinking and fading 
away ? or is it through want, and privation, and 
sorrow that I am thus stretched upon this 
sick-bed ? My sweet boy, how cheerfully would 
I surrender up my life this moment if it would 
ensure thine happiness and prosperity ! Thou, 
thy poor mother’s darling — how rejoiced should 
I be if I bad the means of giving thee toys to 
play with, and pretty clothes to wear, and an 
airy wholesome room to sleep in, and good food 
to eat. But th} T cheeks are pale, my poor 
little fellow, for want of proper nourishment 
and fresh air. Oh 1 if we had bub a cottage in 
the country, were it e' er so humble, that you 
might frolic about in the green fields and that 
the colour should come back to your cheeks— 
But, no no — this may not be — this never will be! 
Poverty has laid its hand upon us — renury is 
our doom — wretchedness our fate. May God 
grant, my poor boy, that all these evils blight 
nob the purity of your sweet sister. Oh ! let us 
suffer all that we do suffer, v. ith resignation — 
aye, even with cheerfulness— so long as ivy 
own Henrietta remairs, the good and virtuous 
girl that she is at present. But when I think 
of the temptations to v hich she is exposed— 
the heartless libertines who frequent that place 
— and the sufferings u hich she sees her mother 
and her brother experience, I tremble— Oh ! 
how I tremble, lest when in her despair she 
stretches, out her hand to God, the infamy of 
man may drop gold into that appealing palm 1” 
At this moment Mrs. Leyden s ear caught 
the sound of a light step ascending the stairs, 
— ascending too more lightly and with a greater 
elasticity than ever, light and elastic though 
that step always w^s ; and it was also with a 
greater precipitation than usual that Henrietta 
threw open the door and made her appearance. 
Her cheeks, that were wont to be so pale, were 
glowing with excitement— her eyes, habitually 
so mild and soft in their pensive expression, had 
dancing light in their looks - and her sweet 
lips were wreathed into a sunny smile. The poor 
mother instantaneously caught some faint re-' 
flection of that joyonsness which invested her 
daughter : for it struck her that the poor girl 
had received a little increase of salary — perhaps j 
a shilling or two ; and snch a circumstance J 


would iudeed be fraught with hope and bliss 
for a family that had to count and weigh well 
the pence that it daily disbursed. 

“Ob, my dear mother 1” exclaimed Henrietta, 
flin ing her arms about Mrs. Leyden’s neck, 
“ such good news 1 I have found so kind a 
friend 1” 

“A friend, tny child?” echoed Mrs. Leyden, 
with a sudden paroxysm of affright : for what 
friend was a pretty young girl of sixteen, 
belonging to the ballot, and therefore regarded 
as a leailimate. object for every libertine over- 
ture,— what sort of a friend was such. a girl 
likely to find ? 

“Yes, dear mother— a good and generous 
friend, who took compassion upon me,’’ con- 
tinued Henrietta, with . rapid and excited 
utterance ; and she perceived not the sudden 
alarm which had struck with so sickening a 
sensation to the heart of her mother. “I have 
money about me — I know not yet how much it 
is : but let us see.” 

“Money, child?” murmured Mrs. Leyden, 
sinking back upon the ' olster. 

“Yes— look, dear mother !” cried the exult- 
ant Henrietta, as she took the little packet from 
her bosom and opened it. “ Heavens ! gold ! 
five sovereigns ! Oh !”— and the poor girl, o'-er- 
come by her feelings at finding pounds where 
she had perhaps only thought of shillings, 
burst into tears. 

“Henrietta!” almost shrieked forth her 
mother, now .spi'inging frantically up on the 
wretched couch : “ answer me as you would 
reply to your God 1 That gold ” 

“Wood heavens, mother!” cried the darossl 
now all in an instant comprehending what was 
passing in Mrs. Leyden's mind : “ do you 
think so ill of your daughter ? No, no — thank 
God, it is not 30 ! ’ 

And with a cold shudder at the bare idea — 
likewise with a cruel revulsion of feeling pro- 
duced by her parent's dishonouring suspicion 
— she sank down on her knees at the side of the 
bed, and wept bitterly.. Little Charley, 
awakened by these rapid ejaculations on the 
part of his mother and sister, sat up and began 
to cry. 

“ Henrietta— my dearest child,” exclaimed 
the unhappy woman, “ if I have wronged yon, 
forgive me — Oh, forgive me ! ’ 

“ Aias, alas !” cried Henrietta hysterically : 
“ I am virtuous, and pure, and innocent : and 
yet for all this I obtained not credit- even with 
my own mother !” 

“ Dearest child, this reproach tortures me 
almost to madness.!” — and Mrs. Leyden wrung 
her hands bitterly. 

“Miserable gold!”' exclaimed Henrietta, 
springing up from her knees with a look of 
despair : “ the want of it produces misery, and 
the possession ot it brings a darker misery 
still ! Mother, you have wronged me— and 
I this from you— O God ! I should never have 
J expected it 1" 
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“ Skier, clear sister,” said poor little Charley, 
frightened at what was passing; “do not 
speak so to dear mamma !” 

“ Oh, my beloved brother I” exclaimed Hen- 
rietta, straining the little fellow to her bosom, 
but a few minutes hack T « as dreaming 
fondly dreaming, of brighter days for yon : but 
now all is dark— darker than ever 1 Perish that 
cold since it has made my very mother suspect 
iue and suddenly relinquishing the fervid 
clasp in which she had held her brothei, 
Henrietta snatched up the five so'ereians 
which she had thrown upon the bed. and was 
about to dash her hand through the window to 
lling them forth, when a hollow groan from 
"her mother's lips suddenly made her pause. 
“ Heavens ! what have T done 1 tear mother, 
you are fainting !” 

“ No— I shall be better in a few momeutn. 
Give me some water, my dear child.” 

The gold dropped from Henrietta’s hand, as 
she fiew to fill a cup with water and place it to 
her mother’s lips. Then she sprinkled a few 
Irops upon that pale and emaciated counten- 
ance, while little Charley sat up in the bed 
gnzin? i > blank consternation upon what was 
passing ; for the child could not possibly under- 
stand the nature of this scene— but the terror 
of which hushed his crying and made him 
speechless.” 

“ Bear Henrietta,” said Mrs. Leyden, now 
somewhat recovering, “ I l ave wronged you - 
1 see that I have most fearfully wronged yon : 
and till the last day of my life shall I regret 
it. But, Oh ! it is misery which warps our 
hearts — misery that fills us with suspicion - 
misery that chances our very natures— misery 
that blights all the freshest feelings of con- 
fidence " 

“ My dec mther, let us say no more upon 
the sidy* - ., interrupted Henrietta— but yet 
in a voice which showed how deep’y shocked 
her soul bad been and how cruel was the 
wound, that her mother's suspicion bad in- 
flicted on her heart. “The friend whom 
heaven has sent us, is Angela Vivaldi, the kind- 
est, the be?t, the most generous of beings !” 

Henrietta, can }'ou forgive ine — can you 
pardon your poor mother? Oh 1 that 1 could 
recall the incidents of the last few minutes I” 

“ Forgive you, dear mother/ do not speak to 
me thus !” — and the gentle girl again flung her 
arms about her parent’s neck. 

'Then little ( Parley began crying once more ; 
but now it was rather in joy tli • n otherwise, 
when he beheld his sister and mother embrac- 
ing. 

Henrietta proceeded to inform Mrs. Leyden 
of everything which had occurred to her that 
uight at the Opera, and with which the reader 
is already acquainted. Frankly did she ex- 
plain the overtures made to her b„ Lord Ever- 
ton— the feelings which had seizi 1 upon her 
when in the middle of the dance— and then the 
>ccenethat had ensued in Signora Vivaldi’s 
/ 


dr ••'."in •'-chamber. Mr.-. Leyden embraced her 
daughter a .tin Mid again : and again and again 
ton did she implore that pood girl’s forgive- 
ue--. or. Recount of having even for - an instant 
mistrusted her purity. 


<71 AFTER XXIII. 

THE V1SITOK. 

It wr* about eleven o’clock in the forenoon 
;that I lenrirtia ascended the stairs leading to 
the attic, bavin 7 been out to make some pur- 
chi-e-s. Her step was light, and there was 
iriadness in her heart : but there would have j 
hern more elasticity in the former and a purer 
bii-s in the latter, if that distressing scene had 
not taken place a few hours back with her 
mother. For though the poor girl had freely 
and frankly foreiven her parent — and though 
she resolved to appear to think no more of that 
occurence— yet was the wound still bleeding 
in her heart - for she could not help saying to j 
hi reelf, “ My mother suspected me— and there- 
fore ehe lias no confidence in my virtue !” 

Vet, when she entered the attic and beean 
to display her purchases upon the table, the 
di sag enable impression left upon her mind by 
the incident just referred to temporarily 
vanished : because she experienced so true and 
heart-felt a pleasure at beholding the joy which 
beamed in he. eves of her pretty little brother. 
From her basket Henrietta took out a variety 
of provisions and other articles, including 
many little comforts for her invalid mother ; 
and then she produced a complete new suit of 
clothes for Charley. Mrs. Leyden, half sit- 
ting up in the bed, watched her daughter’s 
proceeding - ; and when the basket was emptied, 
she said, “Henrietta, you have bought nothing 
for yourself ? 1 

“Oh, 1 icquire nothing at preseut!” ex- 
claimed the young girl. “Now, Charley, let 
me put yon on your new things.” 

Then, with what heart-felt pleasure did 
Henrietta disappirel her brother of his old 
garments, and substitute the tasteful though 
modest, suit she had brought him in. And he, 
poor boy, exhibited all that childish delight 
which is so joyous to contemplate on the part 
of the youug I Then, having finished dressing 
him, Henrietta took a comb and arranged his 
beautiful chesnut hair in a way to set off his 
sweet but delicate countenance to the utmost 
advantage. 

Scarcely had all this been done, and while 
Henrietta and Mrs. Leyden were still admiring 
little Charley’s appearance in his new clothes, 
footsteps were heard ascending the stairs, and 
n man’s voice say in “There, my good woman, 
you need not come any farther : 1 shall find my 
way. The door at the top, you say— the one 
facing the stairs ? There, you need not follow 
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me, I bell you. Oil ! T suppose you want some- 
thing for your trouble ? S f op —here's a shill- 
ing— and now pray lot me find mv way alone. 
Indeed, I roust insist upon it.” 

These words were addressed to the landlady 
of the house — an olliciour, obtrusive, inquisitive 
kind of person, who, seeing that the visitor 
was evidently a man of substance, had en- 
deavoured to push her way along with him in 
order to ascertain what he could possibly want 
with 'the Leydens. IV.it be bad got rid of her 
as much by bis peremptory manner as by the 
donation of the shilling : and almost immedi- 
ately afterwards Mrs. Leyden and her children 
lveai'd his footsteps halt at their door, at which 
he immediately knocked. 

Henrietta opened it, and found herself in 
the presence of an old gentleman with a brown 
scratch wH, a red face, a large double chin, and 
a short stout figure. 

“Your name is Henrietta Leyden, 1 sup- 
pose ?' said the gentleman : then catching 
sight, of the invalid woman in bed, lie observed 
in a blunt oil-hand manner, Don’t mind me ; 
I come with no hostile intent— -it may he other- 
wise and he tn ceremoniously walked into 
the room. 

Henrietta shut the door, and at once placed 
a seat for the visitor’s .accommodation : for it 
struck her that this was an emissary from the 
kind-hearted .Angela Vivaldi. Mrs. Leyden, 
who, the moment, the knock sounded at the 
door, had settled herself in bed so ns to be 
prepared for the presence of any visitor, enter- 
tained the same idea : and little (.’hurley stood 
pa.*. mg upon the ccntleme.n with childish won- 
der as to what he wanted. 

" You expected a call from some one this 
morning?’ said that individual, addressing 
himself to Henrietta. “I knew nil that took 
place last night between you and Signora 
Vivaldi, with whom I have tlm honour to be 
acquainted : and slie told me of your position 
- also of what she had given you. T suppose 
a part of the money has gore to dress this 
little fellow out in -these new clothes? Well, 
he’s a pretty little boy. W hat’s your name, 
sir ?” 

“ Charley Leyden, please sir,” responded the 
child. 

“i\nd I suppose yon are very fond of your 
sister asked the gentleman. 

“ Oh ! yes, sir — she is so good and kind to me 
— and she gave me these new clothes just 
now.” 

“ And parted your hair for you, and made 
you look smart eh, my boy 

For a moment Charley was at a loss to under- 
stand whether the gentleman spoke in a scold- 
ing manner or not ;* and lie looked up with a 
somewhat frightened glance towards his sister. 

“ Oh, T. am not angry !” exclaimed the visitor, 
drawing the boy towards nira and smoothing 
down his hair : “ yon are a nice little fellow — 
but yon ought to have more colour upon those 


cheeks. Well, we shall ' see. Madam,” lie 
continued, turning towards Mrs. Leyden, “you 
are an invalid. Pray, have you been ill long V‘ j 

“I have been su tiering much for several I 
mouths past,” replied Mrs. Leyden; “and if 
it were not for that dear sweet girl, I know 
not- what won id have become of me and heri 
little brother,” she added, the tears trickling | 
down her cheeks. 

“How much do you earn a-week?” asked 
the oentioman, somewhat ; bruptly fixing his 
eyes on Henrietta. 

“ Eight shillings, sir,” was the reply. 

“ Weil, you had five pounds given you by 
Signora Vivaldi last night. Let us sec what 
you hr, vc done with it 

“First of all, sir,” returned Henrietta, “1 
paid three week's rent, which we had un- j 
fortunately fallen in arrear ” 

“ How much was that ?” 

“ Seven shillings and sixpence, sir. We pay 
half-a-crown a week for this room ” 

“It would be dear at a gift,” ejaculated the 
visitor, whose principal characteristic seemed 
to be a strange and almost uncouth sort of 
bluntness. “ Well, po on— what did you do 
next V 

“1 paid the chemist, sir, who had been kind 
enough to gi e us credit for some little 
medicines that my mother required. Then 
I bought some tea and sugar, some sago, and 
a few other little tilings that I thought would 
do my mother good. I also redeemed some 
linen from, the jmvnVroker'u," added Henrietta, 
in a trembling voice ami with blushing cheeks. 

“ Linen .' I suppose for your own wear i" 

“ Xo, sir-— to make my mother more comfort- 
able," answered Henrietta, with a look that 
showed she was somewhat hull by the question. 

“ Well— and then you bought these line 
clothes for the little fellow here— eh ’ 

“ Yes, sir; he was almost in rags. The suit 
he has now on cost fifteen shillincs. I know it 
was a great deal to give in our condition ;.but, 
poor child, I could not bear to see him as lie 
was:”- and the tears rolled down Henrietta’s 
pale, cheeks. 

“ Now you have told me all you bought for 
jyour mother and the boy — what did you buy 
I for yourself ? Come," exclaimed the gent leman, 
somewhat peremptorily, “show me the new 
dress or new shawl, whatever it was.” 

“Jean assure you, sir,” cried Mrs. Leyden, 
perceiving that her daughter w>s distressed 
by the question, “ that, this dear girl expended 
not a single sixpence upon herself— no, not 
even to the redenipti- n of her Sunday clothing 
from the pawnbroker’s" 

“Oh 1” muttered the visitor. “ Have you 
many things in pledge?” 

“Everything, ‘replied Mr. Leyden, bursting 
into teai*3. 

“I don’t know much about those sort of 
IhingB," said the gentleman ; “ but I believe j 
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does he not ’ Come, let me see. them all.’ 

Mrs. Leyden made an affirmative sign to 
Henrietta, who forthwith produced from a 
drawer a considerable quantity of pawnbroker’s 
tickets, which with trembling hands and blush- 
ing cheeks she laid upon the table. 

“ You have not always been poor,” said the 
gentleman, as he examined the duplicates one 
after another, 
other for a 
rings : then 1 
God bless me 
of things, even down to petticoats and. stock- 
ings 1” 

Although both Mrs. Leyden and Henrietta 
felt in their hearts that the o’d gentleman 
did not mean to be cruel, but that on the con- 
trary he probably meant -to give them some 
relief— yet they could not help feeling a little 
shocked at the apparently blunt and unfeeling 
manner, amounting almost to coarseness and 
indelicacy, with which lie spoke of the articles 
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that were pledged, anti which might have it's, very likely you will hear from me 
shown him how bitter had been the need that again.” 

had reduced them to such straits. But he did When the eccentric visitor had taken his 
not seem to take any notice of the emotions his leave, little Charley caught- 1 old of his sister’s 
words and manner thus excited ; and having hand, saying, “ I don’t like that old genlle- 
scrutinized the duplicates, lie gathered them man: he seems so cross and ill-tempered, and 

'all lip in a methodical way, wrapped them in he made you cry once ’’ 

| paper, and thrust them into his rapacious “Yes, my dear Charley: but you must like 
oreeches-poekcl. him, though,” returned Henrietta ; “for he is 

“ I shall take care of these and look over no doubt a very good man. Oh, my dear 
them apain at my leisure," he said : then fixing mother !” exclaimed the young girl, turning j 
his eyes upon Henrietta, he asked, “ Bo you towards her parent, “is there not now some 
like the stage? and do you want to keep on loam of hope for us ! ' 

it?" “ 1 think so. Pray Cod that it is so !” an- 

.She burst into tears, as if the very question awered Mis. Leyden.* 
wore an insult to her pure and delicate feel- Henrietta now ' astened to prepare some good; 
ings. _ and nutritious food for her invalid mother : 

“l could worship the generous benefactor," but while she was so doing she experienced a 
cried INI l's. Leyden, “ who would enable that gradual return of that feeling of sadness which 


dear girl to quit a profession which she abhors, 
and in which nothing lml a dire nece-sitv 
could have induced her to have recourse. 
When we were first, reduced to districts, she 
endeavoured to support- us by needle-work : 

but it was fo preearioiis and so bully paid ” 

“ Of course it is !” ejaculated the visitor. 
“ Don't you know that in this Christian country 
which ;avo twenty millions to emancipate the 
black slaves in the West Indies, there ale 
swarms and swarms of whiteslaves for whom 
this Fame t’hristian country would not volun- 
tarily give twenty million pence '! lh»t no mat- 
ter: let us talk of your own allairs. Du you 
think, ma’am, that you could hear removal from 
thi-- wretched den to little better lodging, 
if such were provided for you :’ 

Mis. Leyden, it: a few words,— but these 
were uttered in a tone of deepest feeling,— 
gave the gentleman to undirstaml that she 
thought ami hoped her indi; position had been 
product d, and indeed was now c<<ntimud, 
more bj* wan L of proper nourishment and bv 
grief and anxiety than by anything mote 
serious ; and while she was- spmking Heuiietta 
gazed with mingled hope and suspense uj on 
the visitor's countenance, in older to gleam 
from its expression whether she dand antici- 
pate that such a change could be » dieted on 
nor mother’s behalf as the one lw had alluded 
to. 

“Well,” be said, with look.-, that wne 
inscrutable, “ we. must see what, is to he done. 
I think that you are a very good girl, Mi; a 
Henrietta : for the moment you got mouey, 
yon did not go and dress yourself out in 
■finery aR most young persons of your 
'are would have done,— and besides, you 
thought of your mother and brother first* ] 
am very well pleased at that. As for the 
lifteen shillings you spent, in embellishing this 
little fellow here, J can’t find it in my heart 
to blame you for the outlay,, although it was 
rather extravagant: he is* a sweet boy, and 
it’s natural to wish to see him look well. I 
do not menu to say any more, at present — but 


had arisen from the distressing scene of the 
I previous night. The thought that she had 
teen -uspeeted by her motlu-r rankled in the 
poor giriu heart— not with any sentiment of 
hit tciiies-' nguim.l. that parent, whom she for- 
gave fmm the bottom r.f her sou! ; but with 
a deep suiTow to think that her own conduct 
had not bten auHicienl in nil its purity to 
guarantee her avainst such an injurious sus- 
picion. 

Mrs. Leyden, who watched her attentively 
during her present occupation, observed the 
imtiuai pem-ivenc: s of lu-r eoiintemitice gradu- 
ally deepening into mom nfnlmss : and -he 
divined (lie eausc. but she thought that the 
h':.t pi n undt r present circumstances was to 
ray nothing mine upon the subject. Nut that 
‘■lie was above sepi-ating hrr prayer for for. ive- 
ner«at her daughter'll hand; but because she 
fane i« d that, the los ; that was said upon the 
mallei the somier the impression of it would 
wear away from the young { ill's mind. Besides, 
if any portion of the promi-'cs at which their 
late visitor had bin Led should receive fulfilment. 
Mis. Leyden cheered herself with the hope 
that, in the joyous excitement produced by a 
ebaiige if eiicomstancis, Ikniiettla would 
vciy speidiiy fmget the little incident which 
was now i.t copying lur thoughts. Nor did 
ilia. Lei dm f;.i! to perceive something that 
might even he tu imd satisfactory in the way 
that Henrietta had taken the thing to heart : 
for did it not prove that the young maiden was 
delicately sensitive in respect to her virtue, and 
that the least hi oath of suspicion tarnishing 
the fair mirror of her reputation wan esteemed 
by her as a misfortune not to be borne ? 

A more comfoi tabic meal than for many a 
long day had lu on partaken of by this family, 
was picscntly served up by Henrietta’s own 
hands : and when she saw how her little 
brother enjoyed himself, and how her mother’s 
epiiits were rallying under the genii’! influences 
of hope, the poor girl’s countenance again 
J biighu-iied up, and rheappeartd to forget, the 
• occurrence which had been tionbling her. 
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Scarcely was the meal over, when heavy foot- 
steps were heard ascending the stairs : then 
there was a load knock at the cliamber-door — 
and on little Charley, who was now all life and 
spirits, rushing forward to answer the summons, 
a man in the garb of an hotel-porter made his 
appearance laden w'th picka.es. The instant 
Henrietta’s eyes embraced those packages at a 
glance, she recognized the numerous parcels 
which from time to time, and with almost a 
breaking heart, she had borne to the pawn- 
broker’s : — and if on those occasions she had 
wept hitter tears of hopelessness and despair, 
she now burst into tears again, but with joy, 
and gratitude, and gladness l 

“ A gentleman has sent me up with all these 
things,” observed the porter, who was a good- 
tempered fellow himself and had not failed to 
comprehend that he hud been made, though 
humbly and partially, the instrument- of a good 
action. “ Well, Mias, you had better cry for 
joy than for sorrow,’’ he went on to say. “ 15ut 
the ,o!d gentleman desired me to tell you that 
you are all to be ready this evening " to tween 
live and six o’clock, as he shall come and fetch 
you to go to some nicer lodgings.” 

Henrietta with a heart almost too full to 
allow her to speak, endeavoured to induce the 
porter to take some money : hut he declared 
that he had already been adequately pud— and 
having deposited the packets upon the table, 
he took his departure. 

,! 01i, what a change for us !" murmured 
Mrs. L;yden, the faintness of an overpowering 
joy coming over her. 

Henrietta hastened to throw her arms round 
her mothers neck, saying, “ Do you think you 
will be able to get up ? Oh, I hope so .' for 
now that you have got all your nice clothes 
again, and can go forth respectable as yon 
were wont to do 

“ Believe me, my dear child,” responded 
Mrs. Leyden, straining her dau. liter to her 
bosom, and then- lavishing her caresses upon 
little Charley who had. advanced up to the side 
of the couch, “ t am ten thousand times more 
gratified for your sake that all this h*s hap- 
pened, than for my own. Yes, my dear girl, 
L feel myself years younger, alike in health 
and spirits. Oh ! it is necessary • to drink 
deeply of the bitter waters of adversity in 
order to appreciate the sweetness of the return- 
ing founts of prosperity.’’ 

By the time another hour had elapsed a 
great change had taken place in the appearance 
of the mother and -daughter. Mrs. Leyden, 
having risen from her wretched pallet, had 
apparelled herself in a simple but genteel 
manner; while Henrietta had exchanged a 
faded and scanty garb for one which, without 
the slightet taint of finery, was alike elegant 
and tasteful. If in her discarded apparel she 
had seemed sweetly interesting, she now 
appeared- “exquisitely beautiful. Upon her 
cheeks, previously so very pale, there was 


now a delicate tint of the rose, but which 
even its faintness and its delicacy was lovli j r 
far than the bloom which art was wont 
to shed upon her countenance when she dan- 
I ced at the Opera. The expression of her 
feat ;res was now bashfully charming rather 
than touchingly plaintive ; and there was a 
| mild lustre in the beautiful blue eye3 which 
were half veiled beneath their thick dark 
fringes. The symmetry of her figure was ad- 
mirably set off by the genteel and lady-like 
garb that she had put on : and altogether 
Henrietta’s appearance was so improved by 
the advantage of dress, that Mrs. Leyden, with 
nil a fond mother’s pride, surveyed her with 
admiring looks. 

“IIow pretty you seem now, sister,” said 
little Charley, joy beaming in hie eyes. “ I am 
so gl.vl you have' got all these nice clothes — and 
mamma" too." 

In short the happiness of this little family 
seemed nearly complete ; and Henrietta 
thought no more — at least for the present — of 
that incident which had at first so much attiiet 
ed her. It was now past three o’clock, as 
Mrs. Leyden rerceived by her watch, which 
was amo gsfc the things so renerously redeem- 
ed for her from the pawnbroker’s, and which 
she had already wound up. 

<! I promised to attend the ballet-master to- 
day at this hour," said Henrietta, suddenly re- 
collecting her engagement. “What shall I do ?” 

“If our kind friend does not intend you t > 
continue upon the stage,” answered Mrs. Ley- 1 
den, “you need take no father notice of that 
engagement.” 

“ But ought I not,” asked Henrietta, “ to pen 
a note expressive of gratitude to the generous- 
hearted ."Signora Yivaldi ? Oh ! I will lose no 
more time in doing this !” 

“ But yo i know’ not where the Signora lives,” 
observed Mrs. Leyden. 

“True! 1 exclaimed the young girl, with a 
sudden look of disappointment*. “ Oh ! it 
would be so sweet, and such a relief to my 
heart's feelings, to be able to pour forth all my 
joy and gratitude to that excellent teing who 
evidently has made our case known to this 
benevolent gentleman.” 

“ He wi'l take charge of your letter, my dear 
girl,” said the mother. 

“ Oh ! 1 ut a thing that is done a fc_oncm.al - 
ways has a tfuermF of sincerity,” exclaimed 
B enriett-arhow f ully bent, in the enthusiasm 
of her feelings, upon carrying out her little 
project. “I will write my note and take it 
down to the Opera, so that the Signora may 
ha e it with the least possible delay. And at 
the same time I will make my excuses to the 
ballet-master ; so that if by any accident I 
should have to return to my recent avocations, 

I may rot make an enemy of him.” 

A shade gradually fell upon Mrs. _ Leyden’s 
countenance as Henrietta thus notified her 
intention of revisiting that establishment which ! 
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the poor mother held in such horror, and to 
which dire necessity alone had from the very 
first constrained her to send her child. Hen- 
rietta this time observed not that gathering 
gloom on her mother’s features : but enthusia- 
stic in her resolve to testify her fervid £ lati- 
tude to Signora Vivaldi, she sat down at the 
table and penned a letter, the contents of which 
flowed with as genuine a sincerity from her 
heart as the tears which she had ere now shed 
welled forth from the same holy fount of feel- 
ing. This pleasing task being accomplished, 
she put on a simple but prettj r bonnet and a 
neat shawl, selected from the things ere now 
reclaimed from the pawnbroker’s ; and having 
kissed her mother and brother, was about to 
trip with light step away upon her mission of 
gratitude. 

“ Would you not like to take little Charley 
with you? 1 asked Mrs. Leyden, concealing 
beneath a smile the sort of gloomy presenti- 
ment which had arisen in her mind at this re- 
solve of her daughter to pay a last visit to the 
Opera. 

“ Yes, to he sure !” exclaimed the now happy 
girl : but then the next moment, as a sudden 
thought struck her, she said, “No, I cannot. I 
am going to speak to the ballet-master, and 
must not take any one behind the scenes with 
me. Now, my sweet Charley, do not look dis- 
appointed ; because 1 shall be back soon — and 
then, j'ou know, wc are all going away to- 
gether to some nicer place.” i 

Having thus a fleet innately spoken to her bro- 
ther, aiid having again kissed him, Henrietta 
sa'lied forth. The landlady of the house, with 
characteristic i quisitiveness, endeavoured to 
engage her in a gossip as she was passing out of 
the front door— for the woman was very anxious 
to know who the old gentleman was that with 
a sort of enchanter's wand had appeared to 
bring so much sudden happiness into the previ- 
ously wretched chamber inhabited by the Ley- 
i den family: But Henrietta would not pause 
to gratify the lanlady’a cniiosity ; and turning 
out of the dark gloomy court, she gained the 
street. 

Upon being left alone with Charley, Mrs. 
Leyden relapsed suddenly into a mournful 
mood. Was it that the sudden presence of so 
much happiness, by unnaturally exciting her 
spirits, had led to a proportionate reaction — 
and that her mind, enfeebled by illness, 
was unable long to endure a joy so great 
that it engendered a mistrustfulness of 
itself? No doubt this v.as the explanation of 
Mrs. Leyden’s feelings ; and in such a morbid 
mood it was also natural that she should enter- 
tain mis'; i vin<.'S in respect to her daughter’s 
sudden and impulsive re-visit to the Opera. 
Dire misfortune had so warped the poor wo- 
man's feelings as to render her somewhat sus- 
picious of every circumstance that might occur, 
and made her invest the commonest incidents 
with an air of ominous importance. She ac- 


cordingly began to fear that Henrietta, having 
no sooner regained the possession of good 
clothing, was anxious to display her change of 
circumstances to her acquaintances at the 
Opera. 

The reader will no doubt consider it wrong 
of Mrs. Leyden to judge her daughter thus,— 
wrong to form such an opinion of the young 
girl whose self-denial had been exhibited in so 
many various ways during tlieir period of 
poverty especially on that vety morning when 
she had purchased comforts for her brother and 
her -mother, but not even necessaries for her- 
self ! Mrs. Leyden felt, too, that she was wrong 
to give way to these fears and suspicions : but 
she could not help it— she was not mistress of 
her thoughts— and they gained upon her. She 
was naturally a good woman ; but the best 
natures are liable to feelines and weaknesses of 
this kind— especially when the physical ener- 
gies have been impaired by sickness, suffering, 
and calamity. 

“ An hour passed, and Mrs. Leyden said to 
herself, “Henrietta ought to return now.” 
Half-an-hour more elapsed — and still she did. 
not come back. Then Mrs. Leyden kept look- 
ing at the watch which had that day been re- 
stored to her ; and this very watch, though 
affording a proof of returning prosperity, be- 
came in another sense a source of pain and 
anxiety as it indicated the lapse of time during 
which Henrietta returned not. The incident of 
the watch affords an illustration of all the cir- 
cumstances of this world, none of whose plea- 
sures are without pain and none of whose 
roses are without thorns ! 

Half-past five o’clock-! Henrietta had been 
absent two hours — and Mrs. Leyden’s excite- 
ment grew intolerable. She felt very ill again — 
yet was too nervous to lie down. Little Charley, 
too young to perceive that his mother was 
suffering, and loo innocent to understand how 
she could suffer now that she had good clothes 
and plenty of food again and was going away 
to a nicer place, as he had been assured, — was 
amusing himself with the pictures in one of the 
books which were amongst the-things redeemed 
from the pawnbroker’s. - 

Presently footsteps were heard ascending 
the stairs ; and the elderly gentleman of the 
morning made his appearance. 

“Well, ma’am, lam glad to see you are up,” 
he immediately o ' served. “Ahl my little 
fel’ow, looking at a picture-book — eh ? But 
where is your sister ?” 

“Henrietta has gone to the Opera, sir, to 
leave a note of thanks for Signora Vivaldi,” said 
Mrs. Leyden, answering the question. 

“That’s all very well and aood,’ inte-rupted 
the old gentleman : “ but she might have given 
it to me. ’ 

“That is what I suggested," rejoined Mrs. 

I Leyden : “ but she would take it herself." 

: “Then I suppose we must wait. for her," said 
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the visitor, depositing himself in a chair, wrongfully I ' she exvlahued with wild accents 
“ How long has she been gone ?”' and passionate gestures; “and the dagger 

“Two hours, sir,” returned Mrs. Leyden, which I planted in her heart has r.nkled 
endeavouring to banish the expression of un- there. Oh, heaven I is it possible that she has 
easiness from her countenance. gone 1 has she left the mother who dared 

“Two hours 1” ejaculated the gentleman, suspect her innocence ? has she said to herself 
“That’s rather long. It is now more than that it were useless to ta'*e a pride hence- • 
half past five,” he continued, looking at his forth in that virtue for which she obtained 
watch. “ Did not the porter tell you I should not credit 1 Has she, in short, abandoned 
be here between five and six ?’’ herself to guilt in a paroxysm of despair V 

“He did. And now let me thank you again The old gentleman sought an explanation of 

and again ” ■ these self-accusings on the part of Mrs. Leyden, 

“ Nonsense 1 I don’t want thanks. I sup- and when the unhappy mother told him what 
pose your daughter will not be long. Oome, my had taken p’ace when her daughter brought 
little "felio v, you and I will look at these books home the gold she had received from Angela 
together till your sister comes back." Vivaldi — and ho v the incident had since dwelt 

Another half-hour passed. Mrs. Leyden in Henrietta’s mind — the old gentleman at 
was suffering excruciations, which she endeav- first became very thoughtful. But at lenetli 
oured to conceal as well as she was able; and he said, “ You must tranquillise yourself, Mrs. 
the old gentleman -began to grow impatient. Leyden; for I do not think from what I have 
Another half-hour— then another — till at length seen and heard of your daughter, she would 
it was seven o'clock. Mrs. Leyden, who had suffer her galled feelings thus to urge her on 
frequently turned aside upon her chair to to so desperate a step as accepting libertine 
conceal her tears, now burst into a flood of proposals. Jn.any case you will not lose a 
weeping ; and becoming dreadfully excited, de- friend in me. I shall come and see you again 
dared her conviction that something was to-morrow ; hut as I feel interested in all that 
wronv. The old gentleman said what he could concerns you, mind you send and let me know 
to soothe her, and volunteered to hasten off the instant your daughter comes back. For 
to the Opera and see if anything was really that she will come back, with a satisfactory 
the matter. He accordingly' sped away; and account of her present absence, I feel confident, 
durin ? his absence Mrs. Leyden became so ill H ere is my address. ” 

that she was compelled to lie down. Little Thus speaking, the old gentleman laid his 
Charley now saw tha". something fresh had card upon the table; and having kissed little 
occurred to make his mother unhappy; and she Charley, who had gone to bed an hour pre- 
was not able to reassure him. In a little viously, crying bitterly at his sister’s absence, — 
more t'’an half-an-hour the old gentleman came the eccentric benefactor took his departure, 
back. ITe wore a gloomy' look — and Mrs. He did not however leave ihe house without 
Leyden at once saw that he had no satisfactory placing t old in the land-layd’s hands, and desi- 
tidings for her. * ring her to minister in all possible ways to the 

. “Your daughter, ma’am," he said, “ has been comfort and well-being of Mis. Leyden. But, 
to the Opera. She was there a little after four alas! unhappiness lmd once again eutered that 
o’clock, but only' stayed a few minutes while humble chamber, — not the unhappiness pro- 
slie delivered her letter and spoke to the duced by’ poverty, for this evil existed there 
ballet-master. She then took her departure— no longer,— ! nt the unhappiness at Ling from 
but was joined at the. stage door by some the disappearance of Henrietta and the self- 
gentleman whose name I could not learn, and accusing of her invalid mother, 
with whom she went away." It appeared from the card which the (fid 

At this intelligence Mrs. Leyden gave a lo v geotleman had left upon the table, that the 
moan, and fainted. The old gentleman threw name of the poor family’s benefactor was Mr. 
water upon her face, while Charley hastened Jonathan Cunthorpe, and that his address 
down to summon the landlady. The unhappy was at the Bell and Crows, Holborn. 
mother regained. her senses, but showed every 

symptom of being very dangerously ill. A 

doctor was sent for ; and he declared that it 

would be impossible to remove her for the . CHAPTER XXIY. 

present. The idea of transferring the poor I 

lady to another lodging was consequently aban- the preceptor and his rirriu j 

doned for that e rening. 

The old gentleman remained at the lodging The name of 'William Daveril has been oeca- 
till past nine o’c’ock, in the hope that Henrietta sionally mention in our pa es : ami we niuot 
would return. But the young girl came not-- now . introduced him more particularly to the 
and Mrs. Leyden upbraided herself bitterly’ at rea'* r. He -was quite a young man; but il 
the cause of what she believed to be her v / s not very easy' to fix his exact age to a 
daughter’s flight. / ear or t\vo, because his complexion being 

“ I suspected h“" virtue — I accused her rendered somewhat, dark by a long residence 
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in a southern clime, together with a certain 
thoughtfulness of look, possibly made him ap- 
pear a trifle older than he really was. Thus 
he might have been a little under twenty or a 
little above twenty : for with no nicer precision 
could his age be fixed. 

He had dark hair, worn somewhat long, and 
curling naturally— whiskers which though 
small increased the manliness of his otherwise 
outhful appearance— and fine black eyes, 
earning with intelligence when not bent down 
in the mind’s abstraction of thought. He was 
tall and slender, not merely symmetrically 
formed, but, modelled with an Apollo-like 
grace and elegance. 11 is features were of the 
Grecian cast— his upper lip short, with that 
aristocratic curl which may express disdain 
where there is false pride, but which is equ.rly 
indicative of a calm and manly dignity where' 
there is no over-weening hauteur. ITis teeth 
were remarkable for their whiteness and even- 
ness ; and there was comet' ing peculiarly 
sweet, though by no means effeminate, in 
his smi’e. It denoted a kind disposition 
and a generous heart, which i dicitions of 
character were amply corroborated by the 
hi j h and noble forehead that seemed formed to 
be crowned with nature's o ’ n peeiless diad-un 
of intelligence. 

William Deveril was accustomed to dress in 
a style which became a perfect gentleman, but 
[without the least pretension to finery- much 
less of, mawkish dandyism. Nevertheless, a 
stranger who beheld that elegant young n an, 
of such exquisite masculine beauty, apparelled 
in the most becoming stifle, would have been 
very far from suspecting that he was anything 
less than a scion of the aristocracy. And yet, 
as the rcafler is already aware, William Deveril 
earned his bread by givinir le.--.-ons in drawing, 
music, and painting upon ivory. Hut then he 
had become quite the rage, so to speak, as a 
professor of these arts ; and teaching only in 
the best families, he was enabled to turn 1 is 
talents to a very lucrative adva tage. 

It was .about mid-day as Mr. Deveril knocked 
at the door of Lad}’ Macdonald's mansion in 
Cavendish Square ; and to his questions as to 
whether Ladj’ Fiorina Staunton was r t home, 
the footman who answered his summons, re- 
plied in the affirmative. The young professor 
was thereupon conducted fo a parlour where he 
found Lady Fiorina seated alone". 

The young patrician damsel had already ar- 
ranged upon a table t’ e requisite drawing- 
materials ; and it had been with a fluttering 
heart that she had counted the minutes until 
William Deveril made bis appearance. Now, 
as he entered the room, sqe with that- command 
which a well-bed and mociest young fc-male is 
enabled to exercise over lr^r feelings, received 
him with that affable conrtusy which she was 
always wont to display towards .her young 
preceptor. Then resuming her seat from which 
she had risen,’ she said, “ I have done but little, 


Mr. Deveril, to this picture since you were lost 
here : but I hope to make some progress this 
morning.” 

As she thus spoke she.bent her head over a 
piece of ivory, of an oval shape, and about six 
inches in diameter at its widest part. The 
su'- ject of the design was a beautiful landscape 
which the fair pupil was copying from a water- 
colour drawing made by Deveril himself ; and 
so f-ir as her performance had advanced, it gave 
promise of being a very tolerable imitation of 
the original. 

“ Your ladyship has not touched if. T see, 
since T was here the day before yesterday, ’’ ob- 
served Deveril, as he glanced at the ivory : then 
taking a seat near his 1 eautiful pupil, he added, 
“ Hut if your ladyship can give me an hour to- 
day, some progress will indeed be made.” 

“ r wish to have it finished, Mr. pweril, 1 ' 
answered Fiorina, “because my aunt is desir- 
ous to present it to some one of her acquain- 
tance. I had therefore purposed to beg you to 
extend the lesson to at least two hours— that 

is, if it do not interfere with any previous ar- 
rangement which you have made.” 

“ And if I had made any, it should cheerfully 
bap toff for your ladyship 1” replied Deveril, 
» ibh a warmth of tone which suddenly made 
Fiorina start and the colour rush to her cheeks : 
for there was something in those accents which 
touched the lenderost chord that thrilled to her 
heart’s core ; for she knew that Deveril loved 
her, and this was another of those unfitting 
and almost unconscious proofs of th b love 
which from time to time escaped him. 

Hut how did the innocent and ar tiers Fiorina 
know tint De eril loved her ? Had he ever de- 
clared his passion ? No : lie had not dared to do 
so ; nor had she ever ventured to encourage him 
in such dating. But to those who love, the 
signs and evidences of love in others are as 
intelligible ns a language which though un- 
known to some, is yet a facile means of inlcv- 
changin: thoughts vith those who can speak 

it. For love has its own peculiar language, 
which though often ineffable, is nevertheless 
potent in its silent eloquence, a language 
whose syllables, and words, and sentences are 
expressed by a thousand little circumstances 
that, pass unnoticed by the common observer, 
but wl ich are full of meaning to those whose 
hearts afford the key to the reading of those 
mysteries. Thus a gesture — a suppressed sigh — 
a look hurriedly given and as hurriedly with- 
drawn— the flitting blush upon the cheeks— 
the thrill which is mutually expeiitmcud when 
the hands accidentally come in contact — the 
visible quivering of the entire form at such 
contact— the subdued hushed tone in which 
words are spoken at once moment, and the 
suddenly excited warmth v. ith which they arc 
uttered at another, ah hough the words them- 
selves way be merely commonplace, — all these 
are the signs, and emblems, and soul-waftings 
of love. "But more ! — when two beings of 
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i kindred dispositions and congenial spirits, and 
in whose- union there appeals to be a (itnv. 1 :- 
; marked by nature and designated by heaven, — 
j when two such beings meet, although they may 
!give no sin.lc one of all those signs of mutual 
pission, yet is there not such a thing as the 
• soft, and mystic transfusion of souls, takimr 
; place by some unknown and inctiabh* agency — 
!a blending of the spirits such as no gross pas- 
sion can know and no common nature, experi- 
ence, -an interchange of si cut whispeiing: 
from heart to heart, — the whole passing all 
human understanding / 

If the reader can comprehend all this, he will 
not be surprised that a being so pure and 
chaste in thought, so stainless and immacu- 
late iu soul, so innocent and unsophisticated in 
all the artifices of the world — so cthoivalizrd. 
in short, not merely abo-e that, partieian .-plier** 
to which ire belonged, b it also above humanity 
itself,— there is no need for wonder, we repeal, 
that such a t cing as Fiorina .Staunton should 
have fathomed the secret of William Deviril's 
heart. 

_ But let us continue the thread of our muta- 
tive. She had started and she had bhisluu a*-- 
lie spoke with such sudden warmth : and yet, 
it was a warmth intelligible n-ly to ber.-elf, and 
which would have had nothing signilie-uitly 
perceptible for nuy common observer had 
others lieon present in the room. And I'eveiil 
saw that she had started ami that sh» had 
blushed — saw likewise that her suddenly ex- i 
cited emotions had left a thrilling tpiivci ing 
behind, and that as she took up the cimelV- 
hair pencil in her fair lingers it trembled as if 
the hand that held it were an aspen-leaf. Then, 
in the confusion into which his own feelings 
were, suddenly thrown by the incident, he en- 
deavoured to stammer out some excuse, in 
which attempt bis confusion only grew worse 
confounded. 

“I beg your ladyship’s pardon -T spoke 

vehemently hurriedly hut but 

your ladj ship is aware I did hot speak disres- 
pectfully ’’ 

“ Disrespectfully Oh, no, Mr. Duveiil !’’ 
she exclaimed : “ T know you arc incapable of 
that !’ —and as she thus spoke, Fiorina raised 
her clear deep bine eyes to her preceptor's 
countenance. 

“ 1 thank yottr ladyships for that assurance," 
he said, in the low trcmulouH lone which 
indicates feelings proudly moved, and which are 
almost too full to be restrained, — feelims 
which while thus threatening to obtain the 
mastery, appear as if they must burst in a gush 
of passionate and tender avowals to the idol of 
adoration. “ What I meant was that I am at 
all limes_ ready to devote myself so entirely 
to your service that every other engagement 
should be cheerfully put amde.’’ 

Fiorina having again bent her oj'cs down 
upon the ivory, was endeavouring to commence 


lavin ' in .- orr.r colour •' but her hand trembled, 
and the at mm* math- - serious fanlt. 

“Ob I -.in }•■■>.'- o. spoilt your picture 1” ex- 
claiuud i levcril. ‘Olive me the brush — the 
colour m’iot lie removed directly.” 

' lint in hi-- (egerness to lake the brush from 
hei, (heir iiamh; eame completely iu contract, 

that Flo im.'s lingers let iL fall altogether ; 
pud ruliing o* er the i- ory it made a number 
of mark-- al together spoiling the design. 

“A (hmismcl apolo.ies for my precipita- 
tion ' .ru'd Deveril, again overwhelmed with 
eonfu-ion, and taking all the blame unto him- 1 

“ U w:-« no{ your fault,” murmured Fiorina, | 
in a soft melting voice; and unconsciously — j 
nii'i h.mieaiiy — impulsively, she extended her) 
h iml a . an as.-urance that she was not oll’endcd. 

l*r-v«ril took that hand — pressed it- found 
it linger in hi* own — and retained it in his 
da :p.’ < >ii • the inetf.iblc bliss of that moment I 
Tin n indeed was there the soft transfusion of 
spirit:; warmly blending: iben was there an 
indescribable 'sense of rapture mutually felt 1 
DewriJ v- as m> iomcr master of 1 imself ; and 
yi it w.t< not. with a gross passion that lie was 
iiiio-.icrited. hut with the f.urest and holiest 
h.vi t!;a' ln> was elevated to the realmes of 
*-h fj hi lil is-. He raised to his lips the hand 
that stiil lingered in his own — he kissed it 
gently, and yet fervently— and then, ns if 
astounded ,v d amazed by his audacity, lie 
.-•ink on liis knees at Fiorina’s feet exclaiming, 

“ Pardon — Pat don me 1" 

He had suddenly relinquished her hand : but 
'•lie gave it to liim again in a hurried and 
bewildered manner,— murmuring in a broken 
voice, “ Pise, Mr. Deveril — for heaven’s sake, 
ri-v ! If any one should conic in, what would 
he thought ' T who am betrothed to an- 

other ! and suddenly overpowered this idea 
she burst into tears. 

“ Oh, you weep 1 you weep 1" exclaimed 
Deveril, starting up from his kneeling posture 
and resuming his chair by her side. “ Blit 

tliii'V words which you have uttered they 

prove they confirm the wildest hopes 

Oh, that, this may not be a dream ! ’ 

“Mr. Deveril, 1 am unhappy— very, very 
unhappy, murmured poor Fiorina, gazing upon 
him through her tears. “ Leave me, forget 

this moment of weakness on my part ’’ 

“ Von bid me leave 3'on ? said Deveril, in a 
mournful voice and with a reproachful look. 

" What— leave you at a moment when it ap- 
peared as if heaven itself were opening above 
mo?’ 

“ Oh, if I could tell you all 1 wish to say,” 
exclaimed, Fiorina, with more passionate 
vehemence than she had ever shown in her life 
before “ it would relieve riiy heart I But so— I 
dare not— I dare not ! Leave me !” 

“ And if I leave you thus, are v/c ever to 
meet again V asked Deveril, profoundly 
alilicled. 
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Fiorina hastily wiped away the tears from 
[ her eyes, and bending her looks upon the 
young man, she was about to. put forth all the 
I energies of maiden firmness and tell him that 
| it were indeed better they should part to meet 
! no more, when all that firmness melted rapidly 
away as she gazed upon the exquisite beauty 
of Deveril's countenance— a beauty which never 
j had seemed more fascinating to her view than 
: at this moment when every feature expressed 
love, adoration, sorrow, and despair 1 

“Mr. Deveril,” she said, “I cannot give 
! utterance to what I was about to say : for it 
i was an injunction that would have sealed my 
unhappiness.” 

“And mine also, if it were to have bidden 
me leave you.” 1m immediately rejoined, his 
countenance lighting up with the animation of 
hope and bliss. “ .Say, beautiful lady, has not 
everything which h is just taken place gone too 
far to be recalled /—have not secrets been re- 
vealed which may never he consigned back to 
oblivion '/—and have not. two hearts lifted the 
veil from their innermost sanctuaries ? Oh, 
do not, tell me. that what is done you could wish 
to be undone ? No— recall not a single gesture, 
nor a single look. To do so were li> prove far 
more cruel than you are capable of proving : 
it wonld have been to lift me on angel-wings 
hi y h above the common things of earth, morel}’ 
to plunge me deep down into an abyss of dark- 
ness and despair !” 

■ William Deveril had spoken in that tone of 
mingled rapture, earnestness, hope, and sus- 
pense which v as full of love’s ineffable but 
varied music, and cm be listened to by no 
young maiden with impunity : so that even if 
Fiorina had been far more solemnly and 
sacred iy pledged by vows of her own to 
Edmund Saxondale than she \vi--, she would 
have forgotten all such plight and troth at that 
instant, because her own feelings were stronger 
than herself. 

“ No,” she. said, niurmuringlv, > if it were 
the silvery flow of a crystal streamlet that was 
wafting soft spirit-voices upon its surface, 
“ I wish to recall nothing — I do n >t, now repent 
of what lias just taken place 1” 

“Oh, then you love me! y>t love me!" 
exclaimed Deveril, in a tone of swelling en- 
thusiasm and gushing rapture : and again and 
again did he press to his lips the fair hand that 
was now completely abandoned to him. “ But, 
ah ! reflect, Lady Fiorina !” ho said, a cloud 
suddenly settling upon his countenance : “all 
the brilliant prospects of your life may be at 
stake 1 If you condescend to bestow your 
hand upon me, you become the bride of the 
humble and obscure artist " 

“ But I become the bride of him whom I 
can love,” observed Fiorina, in a low soft voice, 
full of an ineffable sincerity. 

“And you will renounce the coronet of 
Saxondalc for me ?” asked Deveril, his cheeks 
glowing with rapture. 


“ Were it a diadem, I would ren ounce it for 
you !” rejoined the patrician maiden. 

“ Oh I is it possible that such bliss is a 
reality ? can it be otherwise than a dream ?” 
cried Deveril, once more falling upon his 
knees at the feet of Lady Fiorina : then as 
he gazed up into her countenance, he said 
with a mingled earnestness and -impassion- 
ed emotion. “ If for my sake you consent 
to sacrifice all those prospects which the world 
deems brilliant and dazzling, - if for the love 
of me, the humble and obscure artist, you re- 
nounce that position which society considers so 
desirable, you lay me under an immensity of 
obligation which only can be repaid by a 
love so fond, so tender, and so faithful, that 
never did poet dream or such a love nor novelist 
depict it ! But is this all that T can give iu 
return for the vastness of the sacrifice which 
you will make for me ? Yes— 1 can offer you 
no other riches than the wealth of a heart’ - . 
devotion— the opulence of feelings that shall 
no other aim nor endeavour than to ensure 
your happiness - the treasure of an enthusiastic 
adoration of which thine image alone shall 
ever reign the idol. Such, Fiorina, is all that 
I can oiler you — all that I can lay at your feet 
— in return for tin's love of your’s." 

“And what more can I ask ? said the maiden, 
in gentle accents and with tender looks, as she 
bent down towards her kneeling lover, so that 
her eyes looked into his owe, and her balmy 
breath fanned his brows that were throbbing 
with the excitement of ineffable feelings. “You 
j offer me everything calculated to ensure my 
happiness: and the promptings of my heart ted 
me that if others seek to control my fate by 
wedding me to splendid misery and eoronclle’d 
unhappiness, it is a duty I owe unto myself to 
accept the destiny which a higher power— 1 
mean that of heaven — appears to throw in my 
way ! ” — 

“Oh 1 every word that you speak, worshipped 
and adored Fiorina, convinces me of the depth 
of your love and assures me of its end u’ing 
constancy I This, this is happiness indeed!” — 
aud as Deveril spoke lie threw his arm round 
the snowy neck of the beauteous damsel, and 
drew down the countenance already so close to 
his own till their lips met ; and as he still knelt 
at Fiorina’s feet, lie thus culled the first kiss of 
the love which was now so full}* revealed. 

“ Rise, rise, ” said Fiorina, with murmuring 
tremulousuess of tone ; “rise, William — dearest 
William! '> 

He obeyed her — he rose from his kneeling 
posture — he again seated himself by her side — 
bub for some minutes his heart was too full 
to allow the utterance of another word. It was 
a sort of subdued ccstacy — a prolonged sensa- 
tion of his bliss, wherein his soul was - steeped : 
his heart was bathing in a fount of elysian 
delight. The impression of that pure, chaste 
kiss was still upon his lipa, — the voice which 
had just addressed him by his Christian name 
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for the first time, was dwelling like a soft 
strain of delicious music in his ears, — and the 
image of her on whom he gazed in mule 
adoration, was reproduced in his heart, never 
to he effaced ! He felt that whatever should 
betide him in this world, through whatever 
storms of adversity or tornadoes of misfortune 
he might he hurried,— to whatever distance 
circumstances might, separate him from the 
presence of the idolized and adored one, — yet 
that still the sweets of that kiss would linger 
on his lips, the music of that voice would 
continue to float in his cars, and the image of 
that face of transcending beauty would remain 
indelibly impressed upon his soul. 

On the other hand, while all tlsese thoughts 
and sensations were exercising their beatific 
influence upon William J>evcril, Fiorina was 
likewise busied with kindred reflections: for 
she felt that, whatever harriers might- spring up i 
in the way of her union with him whom she 
thus loved, that still her love would never 
be impaired, but if there were a possibility 
of its increasing, it would acquire fresh power 
in the presence of every, ditlicnltv. Xor less 
could she avoid contrasting this handsome and 
elegant, young man with the insipid-looking 
and. self-sufficient youth to whom her relations 
sought to sacrificcher. Indeed, carried away 
by the current of these reflections, she could 
not help gi in? audible utterance to them— 
thereby breaking a long silence, during which 
she and her lover had sat gazing in mute 
rap' arc upon each other. 

“ I feel that I hnve been too docile, too 
obedient, " she observed, in a low soft voice, 
“i have listened with even a servility of which 
I am now ashamed : and with a meekness 
wherein was absorbed all the proper spirit of a 
woman, to the representations of my aunt 
Lady Macdonald and to the injunctions of my 
brother Lord Harold. I never ought to have 
given an affirmative reply to the suit of Lord 
ftaxondalc I But while I, on the one hand, 
was submitting to the control of an aunt and 
a brother, he on the other hand was acting 
in accordance with the council of his mother: 
for I now understand in all — this alliance was 
pro j eel " ..nd arranged between the two fami- 
lies, in utter disregarded of what my own 
feelings might be 1 But, Oh 1 I am not to he 
disposed of in this manner; nor will I suffer 
all the brightest and choicest flowers of my j 
heart’s springtime to wither in the sickly 
atmosphere of society’s conventionalisms, nor 
be crushed beneath the heel of an aunt's or a 
brother’s despotism.” 

As Fiorina thus spoke, her beautiful counten- 
ance became flushed with excitement— her 
nostrils dilated— her eyes flashed brightly— 
her lips curled with_ decision— and her bosom 
swelled proudly. Never had she appeared to 
j Beveril’s view so truly handsome, so transcend- 
ingly lovely, as at this moment when asserting I 
j the spirit of a young damsel who felt that «he I 


had been coerced, but who had resolved to 
emancipate herself from the shackles of domes- j 
tic tyranny. 

The reader may rest assured that little pro- 
gress was made in the drawing lesson of that 
day : nevertheless AVilliam Daveril remained 
the f ill two hours which he had at first been 
invited to stop. Is it necessary to enter into 
details as to how this interval was passed ? 
or can not the reader picture to himself all the 
tenderness of that scene which followed the 
mutual confession of love ! There were long 
periods of silence, during which' AVilliam and 
Fiorina sat together, their hands locked, and 
their spirits biending in the raptured gaze 
which they fixed upon each other: then there 
were intervals of soft and tender discourse, 
during which vow« and pledges wore renewed 
over tuain;— and the time flew away so rapidly 
that the two hours had passed cro the lovers 
.awoke from their dreamy bliss to the conscious- 
ness that time was passing at all. 
i At- length Dcveril rose to bake his departure. 
Nothing had been settled an to any future 
[courre which they were to pursue : they 
had been too much absorbed in the happi- 
nes- of the present moment to be able to 
give serious attention to the circumstan- 
ces that might arise from Fiorina’s resolve 
to renouuce t he coronet of Saxon dale a d bes- 
tow her hand upon the j’oung artist. But, 
an in all such cases, tin re seemed to be a tacit 
yet mutually adopted understanding that for 
the present their love should be concealed 
from all the world— that it should remain a 
secret sacredly treasured up in the sanctuaries 
of their own hearts— and that they should trust 
to the chapter of accidents to throw up circum- 
stances in their favour. Thus ever is it with 
those who love in opposition to the wishes of 
relatives and friends ; for there is a timidity 
in love which condemns the heart to keep it 
secret and forbids the lips to proclaim it boldly, 
even though the resolve he deeply takbn that 
this shall he the only love that can lead to 
marriage. 

After exchanging a fond embrace William 
and Fiorina separated,— tho former taking his 
departure from Lady Macdonald's mansion, 
and the latter remaining alone to enjoy the 
luxury of a solitude in which she could ponder 
upon all that had passed. 


CHAPTER XVV. 

'A S T n A X G K H C K N K. 

AVk have seen that William Deveril had 
called at Lady Macdonald’s mansion precisely 
at mid-day to give a drawing-lesson to Lady 
Fiorina ; hut we have also seen that it was mu- 
tually taken, and that two hours had slipped 
away almost unnoticed by the lovers. It was 
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therefore two o'clock when Mr. ' Deveril issued 
from that mansion : and at this hour he ought 
in pursuance of his engagement to attend at 
Saxondale House to give lessons to the Hon. 
Misses Juliana and ('onstance Farefield. But 
how could he possibly think of these two ladies 
when the lovely aud beloved Fiorina filled his 
heart with her image ? 

Mechanically however he proceeded towards 
! Park Lane ; but as he made his way through 
the streets, he had no eyes for the ever-flowing 
tide of that human ocean which pours its unceas- 
ing floods through the great thoroughfares of 
the metropolis nor had he any ears for those 
multitudinous sounds which indicate the bustle, 
the activity, and the vital energies of the 
moderd Babylon. All his powers of vision as 
well as all his faculties of thought were concen 
trated inwardly — absorbed in the delicious 
— contemplation of Fiorina's image which was 
impressed upon his heart. 

Jo this mood did he reach the vicinage of 
Saxondale House : but instead of presenting 
himself there, he entered Ifvde Park arid roved 
about for some time, abandoning himself to 
those delicious reflections which naturally 
sprang from the scene described in the pieced 
ing chapter. At length he recollected liis 
engagement at Saxondale House. He looked at. 
his watch : it was half-past, three o’clock. 
What should he do V It was doubtless too late 
to give the Hon. Masses Farefield their lesson : 
but would it not appear pre-eminently disres- 
pectful not to call, oiler an upnlog}*. and ascer- 
tain whether it would be their pleasure to take 
their lesson on the morrow ? 

l>ecidin> upon this course, William Deveril 
bent his way to Saxondale House, and 'ow 
immediately admitted by the hall-porter. He 
was conducted by a footman up-stairs to r.he 
apartment where the two sister.-; were wont to 
take their lesson : and he therefore supposed, 
as lie ascended, that they were waiting for him. 
But on reaching that apartment, instead of per- 
ceiving .1 uliana and Constance there, he found 
himself in the presence of lady Saxondale 
herself. 

“ Yon are late. Mr. Deveril," said her lady- 
ship, in a Romewl at peculiar tone, so that the 
young artist’s first and most natural thought 
was that lie had ofl’c tied the haughty patrician 
lady by bis seeming neglect. 

“ I have to otter your ladyship a thousand 
apologies,” ho replied, inn tone a'd manner 
which 'while exceedingly courteous and respect- 
ful, had nevertheless nothing servile nor 
grovelling in them. 

r “ 'Never mind, Mr. Deveril,’’ said her lady- 
ship. “ I am not disposed to be angry with 
you. My daughters waited a little while ; and 
finding you did not come, they went to take 
an airinir in the carriage. But sit down — and 
slie pointed to a chair near the one in which 
she herself was seated. 

“I thank your ladyship,” ret;rned Deveril, 


who still reihained standing; but X will not 
intrude any longer on your ladyship.- Might 
I ask whether the lion. Misses Farefield desig- 
nated an hour for me to come to-morrow ?” 

“Yes— at two o’clock, if your engagements 
will permit," answered Lady Saxondale: and 
still there was something so peculiar in her 
voice and look that the young artist knew* not 
what to think, and even felt himself troubled 
— but so vaguely and undefinably that he could 
not account for this uneasiness. “ Sit down, 
Mr. Deveril,” added Lady Saxondale : “I wish 
to speak to you.” 

He accordingly took the el air which she in- 
dicated : and she at the same moment drew 
her own a little closer : then bending forward 
with an air of mysterious confidence, she said, 
“ Mr. Deveril, I am desirous of having some 
very serious discourse with you. You will no 
doubt be surprised — astonished — at what you 
will hear : but you must listen !’’ 

l/uly S.ixondaic, as she thus spoke, fixed so 
strange and unfathomable a look upon the 
young artist that the trouble of bis mind in- 
creased— be felt embarassed and confused— a 
thousand s range ideas instantaneously flitted 
through his brain — but not one of them settled 
down there into shape or consistency. He 
threw n trembling and inquiring look upon 
Lady Saxondale, and saw that her countenance 
was flushed— that here eyes were shining with 
a strange lustre - that her lips were quivering 
— and that her majestic bust was swelling and 
falling with great and rapid heaving*. Deveril 
grew almost frightened, and wished to heaven 
that he were away from her presence and fairly 
out of the house : but he dared not for court- 
esy’s sake quit her with abruptness. 

“Mr. Deveril," resumed Lndv Saxondale, in a 
voice that was tremulously low and strangely 
deep, “if a lady of high rank— of patrician emi- 
nence— should suffer you to know that in spite 
of all con ven lional'snis — in spite too of all cir- 
cumstances which ought to seal her lips on 

such a subject aye, and compel her' to 

crush and stiifle the feeling itself, if such a 

lady. I a«k, should suffer you to perceive that 
you are not indifferent to her, what course 
wou'd you pursue 

Deveril was both astounded and alarmed by 
Ibis singular speech. For an instant he fancied , 
that Lady Saxondale herself was about t.o make 
an avowal of lot e; but instantaneously dis- 
carding the idea as ridiculous, lie was struck 
with tin* conviction that she had somehow or 
another discovered what had taken place during 
the few past hours between himself and Fiorina, 
and that she was thus delicately and hesitating- 
ly opening the matter to him, so as to remind 
him of his duty and not deprive her son Lord 
Saxondale of the maiden whom family arrange- 
ments had settled to become the young noble’s 
bride. . 

“ You look astonished— even dismayed, at the 
words I have just spoken V resumed Lady 
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£iximdale, with even* indication of a heightened strange misgiving in his mind that, it were 
emotion; so that her eplendul form quivered possible for hi -a to interpret her words wrong- 
all over— tiie colour deepened upon her cheeks lv. and that everything she v as saying might 
— her eyes shot forth stranger fires— her bosom hear another construction. J 3 e was confused 
heaved’ and sink with quicker undulations. — he was bewildered : he longed to speak — to 
“ But do not be afraid to speak to me candidly question her— to arrive at some certainty on 
on this subject. Let, all difference* of rank dis- the point ; and yet he feared to give utterance 
appeared between u* " to a single word, lest he should be betrayed 

“ I am at a loss to understand vowr ladyship, ” into mistake or error. His position was most 
stammered Deveril, scarcely knowing what he embarrassing— most painful ; and Lady Sixon- 
said. dale could not help seeing that it was so. 

“ No, no— yon comprehend nu ! you under- “William," she said -and every fibre in his 
stand me full well !” rejoined Tiidy S vxondale frame thrilled with emotion as he heard him- 
velieincntly. “It, is imposeihle you can he *'*lf tlin-> addressed a second time this day by 
under any misapprehension on the subject to hi-* i 'hris.ti.an name from woman's lips; for 
which I am alluding ! Jltil therefore do you vividly was brought back to his recollec- 
ga'.;e upon me in tlii- wild and fii •litenvd tion the ecstatic delight he had ere now 


manner? Is it. that T have touched tin* true wp-rmneed when that rame Christian name 
chord in vour heart ?" w.i-- prononnc* , d in the melting music of 

Lady .Saxmidale stopped suddenly short, and Fimin.i’s own v.uce, — “William,” repeated 
fixed her eyes with even a deeper earnest nr.-* Lidy Sixmidalo, “ tell me, wherefore are you 
of gaxe than before nt.on William f cverii. thus no ved/ why do you listen to me in such 
she perceived that the colour cum; and went deep embarrassment — I might, almost say with 
rapidly on the delicate duskiness of hi*, hand- pain? Is it possible, I once more ask, that you 
some countenance ; for this last, remark of her j do nol comprehend me?’ 


d her eyes with even a deeper earnest in*.-* j Lidy Sixondale, “ tell me, wherefore are you 
,aze than before nt.on William JLvorii. thus noved/ why do you listen to me in such 


I deep emharrassnient — l might almost say with 


ladyship had confirmed his suspicion tint she! 


cried vehemently : “I do not 


was indeed alluding to his love fur Lidy | comprehend you. For heaven’s sake, cxp’ain 
Fiorina. ’ your elf !’’ 

■ “ Doi'm your ladyship intend to overwhelm j “Oh; why will you drag form my lips, is 
"111* was about to ?av 


“Oh! why will you drag form my lips, is 
the incompetent from of words, those feelings 


“reprn:iohe= i>ut the natural manliness of that, gush upward from the heart?— for the 
his spirit instantaneously revi mg, he regai* ed feelings themselves are full of ardour and 


hi® self* possession, and in a cal no 


passion, but words are cooled by the breath on 


object may be, J pmv you to be explicit.” 

“ la it possible that you are so blind?’ ex- 
claimed Lady Sixmuln’e imp itieotly : then in 


your ladyship’s I which. they are wafted. But if I must be thus 


softer accents and with milder manner, she I love jam !'' 


explicit, understand me then at last — and 
after a moment's pause Lady Saxondale added 
with stt’ong accentuation, “William Deveiil, 


I immediately n(l>l»d. “Mr. Bevoril. it i*. no 
Jj’our fault if yon have become the object of si 
much deep and impassioned love. Start not - 


Although from the instant Lady Sa.xondrlo 
had begun this hist speech, the "young artist 
was i rerami for the avowal just made, yet 


but listen to me ! Though destiny lias cast you when it- did fall from the lady's lips— and that 
in a humble sphere, ycl may Isay without any so abruptly loo— ho started, and an ejaculation 
hedtntinn that yon are one of nature’s true of dismay escaped him, but even then he 
aristocracy. Handsome in person— yes, hand- doubted whether he could have heard aright, 
some even to the winning of a heart that never or whether his ears had deceived him; and lie 
loved befoie— endowed too with all the richest continued for two or three moments gazing in 
treasures of a fine intellect — possessing elegant wonderment and uncertainty upon Lady Saxon- 
manners, and a voice that falls like music* on dale ; so that she, with that obtuseness of.per- 
tlie ear and .sinks down with ecstatic feeling to coption which even the most keen-witted 
the depths of the soul, — it is not indeed snr- females are liable to in the affairs of the heart, 
prising that yeti should have tints become the fancied that he was overwhelmed by his good 
object of a passion which could no longer be fortune in bein? beloved by a lady of her rank 
concealed. Yes— you arc the object of that and wealth. 

passion — and it has been long cherished, al- “Yes, William — dearest WiUiam,” she said, 
though never avowed until this day !” i 1 the te^dorest tone, and fixing upon him looks 

William Bcveril liste* ed in a sort "of stupor brimful of passion, “I love you — I have loved 
of amazement. Every word that Lady Saxon- you for some time— and I could conceal it no 
dale uttered, seemed to allude more and more longer. You know that the world regards me 
forcibly to the affection which he entertained as a woman whose very pride is a guarantee for 
for Fiorina Staunton, but which had never her virtue : and solemnly, sacredly do 1 assure 
been made known until tit i* day. And yet, you that never before have I stooped from 
while on the one hand he could scarcely doubt Lhe loftiness of my pedestal to tell any human 
that such was e point to which her ladyship's being that’ I loved him! But rest assured 
allusions tende. , there was nevertheless a that I have struggled long to stiile the, 
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feeling which thus urges me towards you ; 
and the struggle has been a painful one! T. 
can now struggle no longer : it is a severer 
conflict than even my proud nature can endure, 
or my strong will carry -on. I bow— I yield — I, 

who never bent nor succumbed before ! yes, 

I bow— I yield, to the influence of love ; — and 
you, William Deveril, are the object thereof !” 

She had gone on speaking thus because the 
young artist was so paralysed by the state ' of 
his feelings as to be unable to interrupt, 
much less stop her. Even though her words 
sounded in his ears, conveying sense and mean- 
ing to his comprehension, he could scarcely put 
faith in what he thus heard ; and although he 
beheld before him that woman of a grand and 
magnificent beauty, descending from the pedes- 
tal of her patrician pride, throwing Off the 
t Juno-like stateliness of her demeanour, and 
melting into all the winning graces and sensu-. 
ous fascinations of Yenus herself, yet still he 
could scarcely believe in the reality of the 
spectacle which he thus beheld. So he stood 
near the chair from which he had risen, with 
eyes fixed wonderingly upon her counten- 
ance— with lips apart — the very effigy of 
astonishment and doubt 1 

“ William, what means this singularity 
of .manner on your part ?” asked Lady 
Saxondale, her accents now tremulous with 
anxiety and misgiving. “ Are you not pleased 
with his avowal of love which I have so 
frankly made ? But do not mistake me ! 
It is not as a husband that I seek you — 
it is not as a wife that I offer myself. No, no 
— the world must not know our love ! And 
therefore it is as a mistress that I abandon my- 
self to you !— Yes, this tremendous sacrifice of 
honour and virtue, and all that a woman should 
hold most dear, do I make for the maddening 
passion that I experience for you. O William, 
do you refuse such a love as this ? No, you 
cannot — you will not I But yon do not believe 
that I am serious ? Come — let me convince 
you that I am — let me press you to my 
bosom !” 

The infatuated lady, hurried long by the 
maddening fury of her passions extended her 
superb arms to enfold the young artist in their 
embrace: but he started suddenly back— and 
witli a strong x’ecoil that savoured even of 
horror and aversion, cried out, “No, no !” 

“ What ! you scorn, you spurn my love?’ 
exclaimed Lady Saxondale, whoso pride and 
vanity would not at the first instant enable 
her to think that it was really so, although she 
expressed it in words. “ lb is impossible ! 
You still think perhaps that I am trifling with 
you— that I am trying you in order to see 
that you are a fib preceptor for any daughters 
But I take heaven to witness that I am sir cere 
What ? still you stand gazing upon me thus in 
consternation and alarm ? It is impossible, I 
repeat, that you can refuse my love. Love ? 
it is a burning, devouring passion,— a passion 


that maddens me— a passion that scorches me 

with consuming flames -else never, never 

had I suffered its wild torrent thus to -hurry 
me away ! Love did I say ? William Deveril, 
it is a mad idolatry, in which. I could sacrifice 
almost everything — yes, even the hope of 
heaven itself, for your sake. Ah ! would you 
have then, a proof of this fervid love of mine ? 
Behold it in the present scene I You know 
my pride— you lcoow my haughtiness— and 
you may conceive then how powerful is that 
love which can thus bend that pride and 
subdue that haughtiness to the degree that 
now makes me sue a humble suppliant for 
your love in return !” 

“ Lady Saxondale,'* answered William Deve- 
ril, again retreating suddenly as she once more 
flew forward to clasp him in her arms, “ is it 
possible that you can have thus far forgotten 
yourself ? or is the excuse to be found in a 
passing madness ?” 

“ Yes, yes— it is madness !” she exclaimed 
with vihement accents, — “ the madness, of this 
love which I feel for you ! And I have asked 
you to love me in return — and you hesitate ? 
Oh, but you shall love me — you must love 
me— and love too as I do — as passionately, as 
ardently!” 

“ Peace, madam !” exclaimed Deveril indig- 
nantiy. “ This scene must not be prolonged 
another minute.” 

All on a sudden Lady Saxondale ’s whole being 
appeared to change: the crimson flue of excite- 
ment vanished from her cheeks, leaving them 
pale as marble — the sensuous light which had 
been beaming in her eyes, flamed , up into 
flashing fires— the supplicating attitude of her 
splendid figure was succeeded by an air of 
Juno-like wrath, as she drew herself up to t‘e 
full of her commanding height; and in voice 
chocked with rage, she said, “ Ah ! then you 
scorn my love ? you spurn me ? you have dared 
to humiliate Lady Saxondale ?” 

“ Madam,” replied Deveril, “ if I remain here 
even during the few brief moments which are 
: occupied by what I am now saying, it is only 
j because I would not wish you to imagine that 
1 1 shall go hence from your abode to give pub- 
licity to a scene as unexpected as it was pain- 
ful. Your ladyship speaks of being humiliated 
but if you fell so, it need only be so long as 
I am in your presence. No— I will not make 
a vaunt of the proposals which in a mood of 
deplorable weakness you have ventured to 
make to me. Let the veil of oblivion be 
dropped over what has passed 1 And now 
I bid your ladyship farewell." 

“ Stop— one moment stop 1 said Lady Saxon- 
dale, in the deep hoarse voice of concentrated 
passion; and she clutched Deveril violently 
| by tlie arm. “ You must not leave me thus. 
I feel like a desperate woman, capable of 
j desperate deeds. . You, sir, are the only man 
I ever loved; and to . have this first love of 
j mine thus rejected— thus spurned No, by 
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heaven, it shall not he !”— and in the madness 
of her rage she stamped her foot violently on 
the carpet. 

■Deveril shocked and horrified, at what was 
taking place, burst from the strong grasp in 
which Lady Saxondale held him, and was 
hastening to the door, when she bounded after 
him, and caught him by the arm again, crying 
“ Stop— I command you to stop ! Beware how 
you irritate me — I am not mistress of my 
actions — and if you attempt to escape from 
me again, ere I have said all that I have to say, 
there will be a struggle, and you know it will 
be playing a coward’s part to do violence to a 
woman !” 

“Lady Saxondale,” said the young artist, 
painfully excited and scarcely knowing how to 
act, “ I will remain a few minutes aud listen’ 
to what you have to say, if you will only tran- 
quillize your feelings: for I really do not wish 
that you should incur the chance of exposure 
before your household. At the same time I 
warn your ladyship not to address me again 
in language that is derogatory to yourself and 
insulting to me.” 

“Insulting to you, foolish boy ?” said Lady r 
Saxondale: and the words came hissing forth j 
on her panting breath, while every feature of | 
her handsome countenance was convulsed with 
passion —a passion in which the fury of desire 
was mingled with, the rage of disappointment 
and the deep sense of mortification. “Have 
you refused my love because there is such 
disparity in our ages ? It is true that there 
are many year's 1 difference between us: but 
am I not handsome ? am I noli in the proud 
glory of my beauty ? Look at this hair;— is 
there one line of silver .in it ? Look at this 
face; — is there a wrinkle upon it? Look at 
this form;— has time done aught to mar its 
symmetry ? No, no," she added with increas- 
ing excitement, “ I not only love, but I have 
the consciousness of being loveable. And if 
my mirror told me false in that respect, think 
you that the handsomest and proudest peers 
of England, who when seeking my hand have 
told me that I was beautiful, have spoken thus 
in mere idle flattery ? Once again, then, 
William Deveril ” * 

“ No, lady— not again— not even once again !’’ 
he cried. Now stricken with- the conviction 
that every moment which he . gave up to a 
prolongation of this scene was a treachery and 
an insult to that sweet patrician girl who but 
a few hours previously had breathed a revela- 
tion of pure.it and chastest love in bis ear. 

“ Ah, then your s is a heart of adamant and 
will not be moved 1” exclaimed Lady Saxon- 
dale. “ But perhaps you love another ?” — and 
her whole form quivered with rage as the bare 
idea struck her with an ■ ice-chilT, smiting her 
proud heart as if it would rend it in twain. 

“ Love another ?” echoed the young artist 
mechanically : for again lie trembled lest his 
secret should be surprised. 


“Yes — love another!” promptly rejoined 
Lady Saxondale. 1 said so— and I see that it 
is the case. Oh! that tell-tale look of your' s 
reveals the secret! Then I have a rival? Ah! 
rivalry encourages ba.cL qassions — it,. excites 
vensreauce— and b’y the heaven above us, Willi- 
am Deveril, if mj- love be spurned for that of 
any puling sentimental girl, the revenge that I 
will wreak shall be terrible !’’ 

“Good .heavens, Lady Saxondale 1" exclaimed 
the young artist, thinking of Fiorina ; “ you 
know not what you say 1 ’ 

“ But I have told you what I will do,” re- 
sponded the infuriate woman— for infuriate she 
now really was. “ Beware how you continue to 
spurn my love ! Say but one kind word, and I 
will forgive all that has passed ” 

“ Jladam, lean bear this no longer,” cried 
Deveril, once more breaking away from her. 

“Stop !” she exclaimed, a third time catching 
him by the arm, and with such power too that 
he could not have escaped without exerting 
more violence than his generous nature would 
permit him to do towards a female : “ I have 
but a single word now to say. Give me your 
love, William, and I will worship you : persist 
in refusing me, and I become your bitterest 
enemy •” 

Having thus spoken, with flashing eyes, pale 
countenance, quivering lips, and trembling 
form, she suddenly released him of her own 
accord— and he found himself free. 

“ Lady Saxondale,” lie answered, “ when this 
tempest of passion has subsided, you will be 
sorry for what has passed.” 

“ Sorry ? No," she cried, now drawing her- 
self up once more with sovereign bavteur, so 
that her majestic beauty seemed terrible in this 
storm of rage and indignation : V th t word is 
not oae which can be applied to Lady Saxon- 
dale. Instead of experiencing sorrow, I shall 
look for vengeance. If your mind be made up, 
■mine is also, I could have sacrificed everything 
to enjoy your love ; but I cannot endure to be 
humiliated by this rejection of my own. Much 
therefore as I could have loved you, I am pre- 
pared to hate* you. Which is to be alter- 
native ?” 

“ Madam,” answered Deveril, “ this scene 
has already lasted much loo long, and your con- 
duct towards me has passed from indelicacy to 
insult.” 

“Begone, then, sir i" she exclaimed, the fires 
of all possible human passions flashing from her 
eyes. “ I hate you— and I will be reveng 'd !” 

William Deveril bowed coldly and m fitted 
the room. In a couple of minutes he irossed 
the threshold of Saxondale House, re- 

turned once more into Ilyde Park to c-. npm- j 
the feelings that had been so much 1 bv ! 

the strange and painful ordeal through wlfir-Ii • 
he had just passed. 

It appeared as if he had just wakened j 
up from a dream the influence of which j 
| pursued him even when lie was .awake, j 
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Was it possible that the proud, the dig- 
nified, the haughty Lady Saxondale had_ so 
far forgotten her wonted self-pos-ession 
as to expose hersedf in such a manner? 
But by a natural transition of ideas, the young 
artist was led to contrast the sensuous fervour 
and immodest passion of that lady with the 
chaste love and delicate affection of the beau- 
teous Fiorina. Then, still pursuing the thread 
of his reflections, he could not help trembling 
at the satanic threats of vengeance which 
Lady Saxondale had hurled at his head, — and 
not at his head alone, but at that of whomso- 
ever she might detect in being what she chose 
to regard as a rival. Deveril saw that she was 
a desperate and dangerous woman— a woman 
whom her disappointed passion had rendered 
thus desperate, and who was likely to prove all 
the more dangerous because she possessed _ the 
strongest energies, which she would not fail to 
exercise in the pursuit of any object she was 
anxious to attain. 

But what wus he to do ? Should he confiden- 
tially irnyart toV''orina’a ear everything that 
had occurred, am] dhus put the young maiden 
upon her guard incase Lady Saxondale should 
by any accident qjscover that the object of bis 
love was none other than the same being who 
had been selected to become her own son’s 
bride? No— the honourable and upright mind 
of Deveril recoiled from the bare idea of shock- 
ing the pure and chaste Fiorina by the tale of 
her ladyship’s depravity ; and he therefore 
came to the resolve to observe the strictest se- 
crecy in respect to all that had just taken 
place. 

It was now five o’clock ; and Rovcri 1 , quit- 
ting Hyde Park, bent bis way to a lodging 
which he had in Pali Mall. Not that bo habi- 
tually resided there ; for he had another place 
of residence in one of the suburbs of London. 
But this lodeing, consisting of three apart- 
ments, served as tho' place where he received 
letters and visits i a 1 respect to the pr fession 
he exercised. One ;of the rooms was fitted up 
as a studio , where lie gave lessons to those who 
preferred to visit him there : another room was 
used as a parlour ; and a third as a bed-cham- 
ber, in case it suited him to sleep at his lodg- 


On returning tb Pall Mall lie found two or 
1 persons waiting to see him on matters of 
Ls3 ’fpqd when thej' h?d taken their de- 
li- 7, l ' 7ered some dinner to be served 
10 ?£ K etite however had the young 
i". ‘ r ;< 7 I'd thus placed upon the table: 
between the tv e to0 ‘ nmch absorbed-or 
j " a kl y and painfully divided 

2J 1 * 10 q ’ ies had marked thin 

I minoi? f ^ ein S ©xcuvjuj not. till past nine 

I I wa <L to . ^ ir ' his lodging ; and the 
he L t that exercise au y beautiful, he deter- 

I the excitement of his dn'bxn residence-for 
sli air won’d soothe 


! It was ten o'clock as William Deveril entered 
the Regent’s Park, across which his path lay 
in the direction of a splendid mansion some- 
what isolated from the rest of the superb re- 
sidences which abound in that district. The 
evening was warm — some of the casements of 
that mansion were open— and the swelling tide 
of music flowed forth to his ear. That music 
was accompanied by several sweet female 
voices ; and so exquisitely did they sing that 
the young artist, as passionately fond of music 
as he was of drawing, stood still to listen. lie 
was, enabled to approach to within half-a-dozen 
yards of the fence bounding the garden in which 
the mansion stood ; and it was from the open 
casement of a room on the first floor that the 
delicious strains of vocal and instrumental 
harmony were wafted forth; This casement 
was the side-window of a drawing-room whose 
front, with a range of several windows, looked 
in another direction upon an ampler spread of 
grounds ; and the side-windov to which we 
have alluded opened on a balcony towards 
which the luxuriant clematis and jasmine, 
mingling with roses, crept up against tho 
wall. 

.As William Deveril stood listening to the 
music, he recollected that Fiorina had mention- 
ed to him during the two hours they had passed 
together that day, that she was going to a party 
with her aunt Lady Macdonald to thi house of 
some friends in the Regent's Park that evening 
and as the 3 r oung artist stood gazin? up at the 
open casement, the crimson draperies of which 
gave a roseate hue to the light shining forth 
from the interior of the room, lie taught to 
himself, “ Perhaps rt is here that my beloved 
Fiorina is now gracing the brilliant assemblage 
with her presence ? Ah ! was it some instinc- 
tive feeling of this kind which made me prefer 
walking home to-night— which made me take 
this exact path — and which now caused me to 
halt here close by this stately mansion ?’’ 

While he «as thus musing to hiniseif, the 
harmony had ceased — the soft sounds of the 
music and the equally delicious voices no longer 
sent forth their fluid -.notes to the star lit air ; 
and Deveril was about to pursue his way, 
scarcely able to repress a sigh as he thought 
that if’Florina were indeed there, some aristo- 
cratic coxcomb perchance was privileged to 
lead her through the mazes of the dance, while 
he who possessed her love * was wander- 
ing round the exterior of that luxurious man- 
sion 1 

At the very moment lie was turning away, 
the crimson drapery was drawn aside, and a 
lady appeared upon the balcony, as if to escape 
for a few moments from the stifling heat with- 
in and breath the fresher and purer air of the 
night. But that lady was Fiorina ! Yes — 
Fiorina, elegantly dressed — looking radiantly 
beautiful in her ball-room toilet— Fiorina, the j 
idol of the young artist's worship 1 ] 

An ejaculation of joy and delight burst from j 
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Deveril’s lips. Fiorina started, and -was abo n t 
to retreat from the balcony ; but Deveril 
breathed her name in a soft voice, yet just loud 
enough for her to hear. And she did hear it — 
and by the light which shone through the crim- 
son draperies the enraptured Deveril could per- 
ceive that the young maiden’s countenance be- 
came suddenly animated with ineffable pleasure 
as she recognized him. But it was dangerous 
to attempt any communication under circum- 
stances where notice might be attracted ; and 
so the interchange of whatever the lovers might 
have to say was limited to signs. Fiorina 
waved her snowy handkerchief to the young 
artist ; and he, responding in a similar manner 
to that mute but recognized signal of love, 
passed lingeringly away. 

He saw Fiorina push aside the draperies 
again and disappear belli d them : then rejoic- 
ing that he ha'd thus caught a glimpse of his 
adored one, though only for .such -a brief pass- 
ing instaut, he sped onward with a lighter heart 
to his own residence, which was at no very 
great distance. 

But as William Deveril entered the liaM of a 
beautiful little villa which he t’uis occupied in 
the neighbourhood of the Regent’s Park, a 
charmiog creature of angelic beauty came forth 
roiii the parlour to welcome him, and even to 
chide him affection* t-ely for being so late. Who 
was this beautiful creature that thus showed 
herself so anxious. for his return, and whom he 
embraced so fondly as he made some excuse for 
his lateness ? Ah ! from this mystery we can- 
not at • present draw the veil— even though 
it were to relieve the reader from uncer- 
tainty as to whether William Deveril had 
that day pledged an undivided love to Fiorina 
Staunton. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

Tin: r a huicatio x. 

Noth ixo could exceed the rage and disap- 
pointment of Lady Saxondale' at the rebuff she 
had experienced from William Deveril. We 
must inform the reader that from the very 
first moment he commenced giving lessons to 
the Miss Farefields, at Saxos dale House, several 
months back, her ladyship had conceived a 
strange and irresistible attachment towards 
that handsome young man.; At the beginning 
Lady Saxondale had endeavoured to put away 
this feeling, with as much calm confidence .that 
she would succeed in doing so as if she were 
divesting herself of a garment- which though 
fitting somewhat tight she had no doubt of j 
eing able to lay aside : but insensibly that 
attachment grew upon her and -though she 
was long ere she would admit this circum- ] 
tance to herself yet she could not help at last 


ipening her eyes deliberately to the fact that 
she really loved William Deveril. 

It was perfectly true that Lady Saxondale 
struggled long and painfully against this grow- 
ing passion : true also that it acquired a power 
sreater than her own faculty of resistance! 
We may likewise observe that she had spoken 
with equal truth when informing Deveril that 
| she had never loved before. The reader is well 
;a-vare that she had not married old Lord Sax- 
■ ondale for love : and that though she had been 
true and faithful to him — had treated him 
l with kindness— and had therefore made him a 
! good wife, she had never experienced for him 
i any sentiment beyond those of friendship and 
! gratitude. At his death, though left a young 
J beautiful, and rich widow, she had never 
: thought of changing -her condition — simply be- 
, cause out of the many offers which she received 
,not. one was made by any individual 
of a rank so much superior to her own as 
j to make her wish to aspire to it. As for love 
'she encountered no one capable of inspiring her 
| with that sentiment. Thus remaining single, 
I she had pursued only one idea — and this was 
j her and ition ’ She looked upon herself with 
’pride and satisfaction as having been the 
jt.pans of perpetuating the race of Saxon- 
dj t > in a direct line from her husband, 
bn . in having rescued the coronet and 
{estates from the grasp of a profligate and 
unprincipled man in the person of Ralph 
(Fareficld. Her ambition had therefore been, 
• from the'timc of her husband’s death, to rear 
Edmund Saxondale — to watch over him with 
j the most zealous 6are— and to cherish him 
i as the only prop .upon which the proud title of 
! Saxondale now rested. For there was no other 
i direct male heir to that title known to exist; 
'and if Edmund died, the title would become 
extinct and the' estates would devolve to a very 
distant relative owing a ducal rank, und in 
which the title of Saxondale would consequent- 
ly be merged and lost. We will not now pause 
to describe all Lady Saxondale had suffered on 
perceiving the gradual development of Ed- 
mund’s evil qualities as he grew up: but we 
will content ourselves with observing that if 
she could not love him, she nevertheless cheri- 
shed him as the only hope of perpetuatinj 
the family into which she had married am 
of which she was so proud. 

This was Lady Saxondale ’s ambition ! The 
same explanations may liken ise account for her 
apparently premature anxiety to make such 
matrimonial arrangements on behalf of Ed- 
mund, as would provide him- with a wife the 
moment he should come of age. Hence the 
selection of Lady Fiorina,— a highborn though 
portionless damsel, whose relations and friends 
had been too willing to assent to her prospec- 
tive sacrifice to the sickly, ill-conditioned, and 
evil-minded Lady Saxondale. It was now the 
aim of her ladyship's ambition to see Edmund 
Tied and beliold male issue springing from 
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the union, so that she might be assured of the prepared to regard and to treat her ,as a rival ^ 
perpetuation of the race of Saxondale. With and thus was this woman, naturally so proud,. s 
this ambition constituting as it were the aim so strong-minded, and so dignified in her con- 
of her existence, it was not likely that such a duct, ready to descend to the meanness of 
woman would be easily accessible to the more jealousy, the paltriness of envy, and the petti- 
tender sentiment of love. She was too worldly- uess of revenge, in a matter where after all she 
minded to be thus sensitive. But had she not herself had sustained no substantial nor real 
passions ? Yes ; but she had also the pride that injury. But where a woman's passion is con- 
enabled her to control them. She had not X’e- cerned, her whole nature becomes warped 
mained virtuous for the love of virtue: but according to circumstances and inH'uences. 
because she was too prudent and too cautions Ungenerous herself in the course which she 
to endanger her proud position in the world, was thus prepared to pursue, Lady Saxondale 
She had not remained chaste through my could not help fancying that Deveril was equal- 
genuine sentiment of feminine purity ; but be- ly likely to fake an ungenerous cd vantage of 
cause she did not choose to risk the consequence the scene which had placed her in his power, 
of an intrigue. Thus, when she had found her In short, she believed that he was likely, in con- 
passions rebelling, she had subdued them ; and sequence of her threats, to spread the story of 
when tempted by the overtures of the gallant her overtures and his refusal. At* all events, 
and the dissipated in the world of fashion, she she argued, if he did not do so at once he would 
had risen superior to such temptations — not hereafter when he found that she lmd given 
because she possessed a virtue that recoiled utterance to no idle threats but was pursuing 
from them, but because the was too proud to him and her ival whoever she might be, with 
compromise herself by succumbing to them. her implacable resentment. Therefore she re- 
Such had been the history of Lady Saxon- so' ved to he beforehand with him in all res- 
dale’s life from the period of her husband's peels, and by telliqg the story herself, put upon 
death until that when she met William I)eve- it the complexion that would suit her own in- 
ril. For nineteen years lmd she remained tcresls. and throw complete discredit on any 
inaccessible to love or to temptation : and now counter-statemer-t lie might hereafter make, 
she not only experienced love, but invited So soon as William I feveril had parted from 
temptation by becoming herself the temptress ? Lady Saxondale in the manner described in the 
Severely and painfully, we repeat, bad she previous chapter, she promptly composed her 
struggled against this* passion which she felt feelings : and ringing the bell, inquired who- 
j for Deveril : but at length she found that it ther her daughlers had returned from their 
was consuming her. She had endeavoured to ride in the carriage. She was answered in the 
avoid meeting him when he came to the house negative : and she therefore waited patiently 
to give lessons to her daughters ; but an irrea- till they cmie back. On their arrival the young 
istitde impulse would urge her to the room ladies, hearing that their mother had inquired 
where she might see him. She had struggled for them, hastened to put oil' their bonnets and 
to banish bis image from her mind: as vainly shawls, and then proceeded to the drawing- 
might she have essayed to i oil back with her room where her ladyship was now seated, 
hand the mighty volume of water which the “My dear girls," she said, in a far more 
Thames pours into the sea at the time of its ebb. caressing and lively manner than she was wont 
The strength of her mind gradually gave way to adopt towards them, especially’ in respect to 
in this one respect : namely, the irresistible the eldest, Juliana. — “you will never conjec- 
passion she experienced for Deveril. She felt lure how singular a scene, has been taking 
at last that she must avow this love of her’s to place during your absence.” 
him — if such a passion deserved the name of “At all events, my dear mother,” answered 
love at all. Not for a moment did she anticipate Constance, “it was of no very serious charac- 
a repulse. On the contrary, naturally judging ter; for you are gay over it.* and therefore 
from what she constantly beheld passing around your words have caused me little uneasiness 
her in the great world, she had expected that but much curiosity." 

the humble artist would rejoice at being invited “ The scene was too ludicrous to be serious,” 
to become the paramour of a lady of rank and continued Lady Saxondale. “What will yon 
riches. think when I tell you that I have had rdeclar- 

Great, then, was her rage— infinite her disap- ation of love and an oiler of marrilge ?" 
pointment— and cruel her sense of humiliation, “What! you, mother?” exclaimed Juliana, 
at the rebuff she lmd experienced. That it was “ From some old nobleman, I suppose ?" 
through any purely virtuous feeling on William “ The remark is scarcely respectful, Miss,” 
Deveril’s part, she *could scarcely imagine: but returned Lady' Saxondale, now suddenly re- 
she believed it to be because be loved another, covering her wonted dignity, blended with 
and was so infatuated with this love, that unlike liauteur : “ for I presume you intended me to 
the young men of the aristocratic world, he understand that only an old nobleman would 
would have considered it a crime to prove un- be likely to seek my hand in marriage.” 
faithful to it. Whosoever therefore the object “Well.tell us this adventure' of your’s then,” 
of this love might he, Lady Saxondale was fully said Juliana, not in the most respectful tone : 
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De\he reader has already seen that; this young 
to jwas by no means the pattern of a dutiful 
breahter. 

Yes — tell us what has 'liappened, my • dear 
mother ?" asked Constance, who was far more 
affectionate and docile to her parent. 

“ It is perfectly true," continued Lady Saxon- 
dale, addressing herself more to Constance than 
to J uliana, “ that I have received an offer : but 
I think when I tell you from whom it came, 
you will say that I have even less reason to be 
proud of the proposal than if it had been made 
by some old nobleman such as Juliana has re- 
ferred to." 

“ Who, then, was it ?” inquired Constance. 

“ Your preceptor, Mr. Deveril ! ’ responded 
Lady Saxondale. 

An ejaculation of the most unfeigned sur- 
prise burst from the lips both of Juliana and 
Constance. 

“It is really the case,” continued their 
mother. “ You know that you waited for him 
some little time this afternoon ; and as he did 
not make, his appearance you went out. But 
ou left a message that if he called he was to 
i e asked to come to-morrow. Now, as I al- 
1. ways regarded him as a very civil, well-behav- 
jed, nice young man, I did not choose to mortify 
" him by leaving that message to be delivered 
by the servants : so I allowed him to be shown 
up when he came ; and having received his 
apology for the lateness of his arrival, I gave 
your raebsaoe. ‘ I don’t know if I spoke in a 
more affable tone than usual ; but certain it is 
that he sat down and began conversing in a 
way which I considered to be somewhat 
familiar. I showed a little impatience at this ; 
when he suddenly entered upon the most ex- 

travac ant declarations 1 scarcely know how 

he began them, but I recollect that I was so 
taken with astonishment that I allowed him to 
roceed uninterruptedly for some time. To be 
rief, he flung himself at my feet — gave utter- 
| ance to a thousand ridiculous things borrowed 
| from the rhapsodies which lovers are made to 
utter in novels and romances — besought me to 
I have pity on him — and vowed if I did not, he 
should kill himself in despair.” 

“Is this possible?" asked Juliana, eyeing 
her mother with something like doubt and 
suspicion in her looks. 

“ Good heavens, what insolence I" cried the 
younger daughter, who on the other hand im- 
plicitly believed every word her ladyship 
uttered. 

“ Insolence indeed 1” echoed Lady Saxondale, 
not appearing to observe the manner in which 
J uliana surveyed her : “ and yet I can scarcely 
call it insolence, because it was such pure un- 
mitigated folly. However, I sent him away 
from my presence, and ordered 1 him never to 
come to the house again.” 

“ I am surprised at Mr. Deveril,” said Con- 
stance. “I always thought he was an unassum- 
ing, well-behaved, and discreet young man, — a 


very superior young man indeed— quite a 
gentleman ” 

“And utter!} 7 incapable of such egregious 
folly,” added Juliana. “ At least,” she im- 
mediately said, observing that Lady Saxondale 
fixed her eyes sternly upon her, “ he is the 
last man in existence that I should have 
thought likely to commit himself so absurdly. 
The only excuse to be found for him is that it 
was a transient touch of insanity." 

“ Perhaps so,” observed Lady Saxondale. 

She then continued to discourse upon the 
subject with her two daughters a little longer ; 
after which she retired to her own chamber to 
dress for dinner. But she had now a new 
cause for suite and vexation, she having seen 
full well that she was not believed by her eldest 
daughter. 

“ Well, Constance,” said the young lady to 
her sister, the moment thc-v were alone to- 
gether, “ what thi'ik you of the talc that has 
just been told us/" 

“ That Mr. Deveril’s conduct was most ex- 
traordinary,” replied Constance, not perceiv- 
ing the real drift of her sister’s question. 

“ And so it would have been if everything 
took place exactly as our mother has chosen 
to represent it,” observed Juliana. 

I “ What do you mean ? ’ asked Constance, 
in astonishment. 

“ I mean that there is something more in all 
this than her ladyship has chosen to tell us. 
Is it likely — is it nat' ral, that a young man 
like Mr. Deveril would fall so desperate’y in 
love with a woman of our mother’s age 1 ’ 

“Not so very old," interrupted Constance: 
“only just forty — and you must admit that 
mamma is superbly handsome.” 

“ Granted 1 But if she is forty, Mr. Deveril 
is not more than twenty,” rejoined J uliana ; 
“ and it is not likely, 1 repeat, that he should 
fall head over ears in love with a woman 
double his age : for it could only be in the mad- 
ness and intoxication of such a love that he 
would have ventured to demand our mother’s 
hand in marriage.- In plain terms, Constance, 

I do not believe the story ; and we will find 
out something more about it ere long." 

“ But why should mamma tell so wicked a 
falsehood?” asked the younger sister, reproach- 
fully. 

“ Oh 1 why, why, why— you always ask why 
to everything 1” exclaimed Juliana, petulantly. 
“Of course one may see things or suspect 
things, and yet not always know the reason 
why. How is it that our mother is so desper- 
ately frightened of that old wretch Mabel, 
whom I hate as cordially as possible ? How is 
it, again, that our mother gave an audience 
in such a hurry to that old woman the other 
night that I told you about -” 

At this moment a lady’s-maid entered to 
intimate that it-was time to dress for dinner ; I 
and the colloquy between the two sisters was ! 
accordingly cut short. ‘ 
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Little did Lady Saxondale sleep during the 
night that followed this day of her discom- 
fiture and defeat in respect to William Dcvc- 
ril. She lay tossing upon her downy couch 
as if it were the hardest and most uncomfort- 
able mattrass that ever belonged to a pauper’s 
garret. Or we might even go farther and say 
tb at many a poor creature that night slept a 
sweeter sleep upon straw than the great pattri- 
cian lady was enabled to ^oo to her eyes 
though lying iu that sumptuous bed. Her 
heart felt as if scorpions were tearing it : 
for though she had declared that she 
could hate Devcril as keenly as she had 
loved him — and though she was even meditat- 
ing revenge — yet was she atill devoured by a 
consuming passion for that splendidly hand- 
some young man. And she was tortured, too,' 
with jealousy on account of the unknown rival 
to whom she felt assured his heart was devot- 
ed, and whom she longed to punish 1 

When morning dawned Lady S.axondale 
arose from the sumptuous conch wh—noabe 
had-orly been enabled to snatch a nr»°\V;d 1 ^ 
of troubled slumber — a slumber too which ] 
was haunted with feverish dreams. She look- 
ed at herself in the glass : and perceiving 
that she was pale and somewhat careworn, 
she stamped her foot impatiently, muttering to 
herself, “New cares, new sources of annoyance 
and vexation, arising up around me ' This must 
not be." 

Aud yet she did not put a stop, to any of 
these self-created sources of vexation by at once 
abandoning her projects of vengeance in respect 
to William Devcril. No: the strong-minded 
woman was now enslaved by her passions - 
those passions which for so many long years 
she had' dominated as an empress- tv ran l 
keeps her foot upon the neck of a rebellions 
people. 

Tt was between two acd three o’clock in the 
afternoon that Lady Saxondale’s carriage stop- 
ped at the house of Lady Macdonald in (’averi- 
dish Square : and as she ascended towards the 
drawing-room, she settled her countenance in 
such a manner that it seemed to wear a look 
as if a sense of some ludicrous yet disagreeable 
scene were lingering in the mind. Lady Mac- 
donald and Fiorina were seated together in the 
drawing-room when Lady Saxondale was an- 
nounced ; and they both at once observed the 
singular look which her ladyship's features 
thus wore. 

“ Has anything unpleasant occurred, itiy dear 
friend?’’ asked Lady Macdonald when the usual 
greetings and complimentary inquiries were ex- 
changed. 

“ Unpleasant?” echoed Lady Saxondale, as if 
surprised that she should be thus questioned. 

“ Oh 1 I suppose that my looks must have re- 
flected somewhat of the topic I was revolving 
in my mind as I rode hither. Well, I did not 
mean to tell you— but after all, I do not know 
^why I should keep it secret — and her lady- 


ship now laughed with every appearance of a 
genuine merriment. 

“ At all events it is nothing seriously un- 
pleasant,” said Lady Macdonald. 

“ Lather ludicrous and amusing than unplea- 
sant," responded Lady Saxondale. “And yet it 
is annoying too— because," she added with dig- 
nity, “ I flatter myself that there could not 
possibly be anything in my manner, much less 
m my conduct, to give the slightest encourage- 
ment " 

“ My dear friend, you are speaking in alig- 
ning," said Lady Macdonald, as Lady Saxondale 
paused. “ Neither Fiorina nor I can under- 
stand to what you are alluding. And yet in 
the sphere in which we move, people do seem 
to be growing mysterious and incomprehensible, 
Here’s my niece, who has been so abstracted 
and thoughtful all the morning ” 

“ Uy the bye, my dear Fiorina," exclaimed 
Lady Saxondale, as if suddenly reminded of 
something by the aunt’s allusion to the young 
lady, “now that T think of it, you receive 
lessons from a certain Mr. William Devcril 
—do you not i" 

The sudden appearance of a ghost would 
cot have produced a more start’ ing effect upon 
the lovely Fiorina than this question so abrupt- 
ly and unexpectedly put. She turned red 
and pale in rapid transitions— half sprang 
from her seat— and then surveyed Lady 
Saxondale in a sort of stupor of amaze- 
ment. 

“ Why, what is the matter with you, Flo ?” 
asked her ladyship, at first utterly at a loss 
to comprehend the meaning of this emotion 
which her words had excited on the part of 
the young lady ; then all in an instant a sus- 
picion of the ini tli flashed to her mind — for 
the eyes of jealousy are keen and sharp as 
needles. 

“ You changed the conversation so abruptly, 
my dear Lady Saxondale," answered Fiorina, 
slowly recovering herself and endeavouring to 
smile, though the attempt was not very 
successful, " that you quite startled me." 

“ I too noticed how strange you looked, Flo," 
exclaimed Lady Macdonald : “ but I suppose 
that when one is abstracted and thoughtful, to 
have a question suddenly put shakes the nerves. 
However, Lady Saxondale has evidently some- 
thing to say concerning that Mr. Devcril who 
gives you lessons. Flo." 

“ The most amusing thing in the world !” 
exclaimed her ladyship, pretending rather to 
address herself' to the aunt than to the niece, 
but furtively surveying the latter with a 
scrutinizing iutcnlness from the corners of her 
eyes. “ Would you believe it ? — this Mr. 
Devcril who has obtained such renown b}' his 
talents and is so extensively patronized in the 
circles of rank and fashion, seems to have had 
his head turned by his good fortune. For mv 
part, I always considered him to be a well- 1 
behaved unassuming young man, of a sufficient- { 
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ly independent spirit for one of his sex and 
intelligence, but totally dtvoid of any insolent 
pretensions.” 

“ That is precisely the opinion which I had 
formed of him," observed Lady Macdonald: 
“ and I should really feel grieved to be com- 
pelled to alter it. What has happened '? 1 

Fiorina said nothing, but awaited with a 
torturing suspense the reply that should be 
given to the question her aunt bad just put to 
Lady S.axondale. She was naturally Idled 
with the strangest misgivings: and even while 
waiting for the clearing up of her uncertainty 
and doubt, she felt a thousand wild conjectures 
►.weeping through her t rain; for under such 
painful circumstances one seems to live an 
entire age in a single minute, and to he tossed 
upon a sea of troubled emotions vast enough 
to fill a century, although compressed at the 
time into the space of a few instants. She 
iV^Siniir^id ' icr best to conceal what she ex- 
perienced. Her aunt was not noticing her : 
nor did Lady Suxondale appear to be doing so 
either — through i >• realitv the latter lost not 
a sin -le i loam or shade of those feelings that 
found a swift brief llittin j expression upon the 
young maiden's features. 

“ You asked me what has happened, my dear 
friend ?’ resumed Lady Saxond ile in reply to 
Lady Macdonald's question. “You really 
| never would guess— .vid you will scarcely know 
how to believe me when I tell you. In one 
sense you will perhaps say that I ought to feel 
complimented— in another indignant and 
j angry— and in a third sense wonderfully amus- 
ed and diverted ’ 

J “ 1 already begin to understand your mean- 
ing,” said Lady Macdonald in astonishment. 
“ Hut is it really possible ” 

“ So possible, 1 ’ returned Lady Saxondale, 
“ that it did not actually take place.” 

All this was torture and excruciation for 
poor Fiorina ; and Lady Saxondale saw it. 
j Every varied expression which swept over the 
J youn ' maiden's countenance, and every new 
-dlort which she made to conceal her emotions, 

nded to confirm Lady Saxondale’s suspicion 
aat she now knew who her rival was in the 
iove of William Daveril. Therefore, to deal 
in bare allusions without coining immediately 
I to the point itself, was now' a sonree of malig- 
nant pleasure to the jealous lady. She saw 
how she was torturin' poor Fiorina — how she 
was angling as it were with her feelings— and 
she endeavoured to. prolong this cruel game as 
much as possible. 

“ Yes, my dear friend," she continued, still 
appearing to address herself almost entirely to 
Lady Macdonald, “ what you in your shrewd- 
ness have already conjectured did really take 
place. You may conceive my astonishment 1 
But who would have thought it of this Mr. 
Daveril ? A young man of ins intelligence to be 
so besotted i— a person of his apparent good 
breeding to be so utterly ignorant of the ordi- 


nary proprieties of life, or at least so far to 
forget them ! Is it not strange ?” 

“ Very strange indeed,” returned Lady Mac- 
donald/ “And yet persons in our sphere of 
life are liable to the impertinences of, presump- 
tuous coxcombs ” 

“That is exactly what Mr. Deveril is," 
observed Lady Saxondale : and she saw that 
poor Fiorina was literally writhing on her 
chair under these cruel inllictions. “ The poor 
silly fool, because he is rather good-looking, has 
got some little talent, and has been petted and 
made much of in the houses of the aristocracy 
to which lie has obtained admittance as a 
preceptor, fancies that the civilities shown him 
are of a dillcrent character from what they 
seem ” 

“ But yon have not yet told us," interrupted 
Lady Macdonald, ‘"exactly what it is that this 
Mr." Deveril has done: although, from the 
remarks you have made. I have not much 
trouble to guess. In short, I suppose that he 
has dared to fancy that your ladyship was in 
love with him 

“ Precisely so,” returned Lady Saxondale, 
who now had the secret satisfaction of noticing 
with her furtive glances that poor Fiorina 
was so cruelly tortured as to have been com- 
pelled snrreptitioua'y to wipe away the tears 
which had started from her eyes. “The 
incident happened yesterdaj-,” continued Lady 
Stxondalp, dwelling with a fiendish delight 
upon her words as she knew that every syl- 
lable fell like successive drops of molten lead 
upon the most sensitive fibres of Fiorina’s 
heart. “ The girls had gone out for an airing, 
and I was alone. Mr. Deveril was shown up, 
because I bad a message to deliver from Juliana 
and V instance. It was merely, as you might 
suppose, to make arrangements for the days 
and the hours when they would take their 
lessons in future. It struck me that there' 
was something very peculiar in the young 
man’s look aua manner, — a flushing of the 
cheeks — a trembling and a hesitation in the 
speech— an embarrassment and an awkward- 
ness, as if he wanted to say something but 
dared not. It naturally occurred to me that 
he had some favour to ask,— perhaps an ad- 
vance of money, or something of the kind ; 
and feeling really willing’ to oblige him, but 
little suspecting what was agitating in his 
mind, I said something to encourage him to | 
proceed. Then he burst forth into the most 
impassioned declarations. I listened with, as- 
tonishment, thinking that he had either gone 
mad or was reciting some rhapsody from a 
novel. But as his language grew more vehe- 
ment and his meaning less and less mistakable, 

I rose indignantly from my seat. Then he 
threw himself upon his knees before me, vow- 
ing. that his happiness— his very life— was in 
my hands, and that if I did not have mercy 
upon him he should kill himsolf in despair.” 

I never heard of such a thing,” exclaimed 
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Lady Macdonald. "And to think that I 
should have allowed such an improper person 
to give lessons to Elorina, and to be alone 
with her !” 

"But I ‘had done the same in respect to my 
daughters, without ever thinking that the 
young man was capable of so much infatuation 
or arrogance, whichever it may bo. And yet,”- 
continued Lady Saxondale, affecting to laugh 
gaily, "I really ought to consider myself highly 
complimented at being thus chosen as the 
object of his tenderness, when amongst his 
pupils there were younger and fairer ladies. 
Beally, Flo,” she added, now turning towards 
the soul-tortured maiden, " I am surprised 
that in his impudence and presumption he has 
never thrown himself at your feet.” 

Fiorina was •indeed suffering a martyrdom 
which was all the more acute — all the more in- 
tense — because she dared not give vent to the 
expression of her agonies in ejaculations or in 
tears, but was compelled to strain every nerve 
and exert every effort to conceal them. The 
colour had however entirely forsaken her checks 
—she looked unnaturally pale and cold— and 
the smile which she forced herself to assume 
at Lady .Saxon dale’s remark, was wan and 
sickly. 

" But how did this extraordinary romance 
end V asked Lady Macdonald, who not dream- 
ing that her niece had any extraordinary in- 
terest in the conversation, did not pay particu- 
lar attention to her. 

"It terminated, my dear friend,” answered 
Lady Saxondale, “ in the only way in which 
sucli a proceeding could end. With indignation 
did I expel Mr. Devcril from my presence, 
commanding him never to approach the door of 
Saxondale House again. He went away, mut- 
tering threats of revenge, but terribly crest- 
fallen. Now really, T do not wish to inflict an 
injury upon the poor infatuated, presumptuous 
young man : but of course 1 cannot, by pass- 
ing the mailer over in silence, permit him - to 
continue his visits at the houses of my 
friends.” 

“ I for one shall order the door to be shut in 
his face next time be comes hither," exclaimed 
Lady Macdonald ; "and I am sure that our 
dear Fiorina is as much obliged an ] am to 
your ladyship for having thus lost no time in 
making us aware of the dangerous character 
of tin's young man. And so he threatened you, 

my dear friend did he?” 

"Yes: but that is always the last resource 
of vulgar minds,” responded Lady Saxondale. 
" You may readily suppose I cared nothing for 
liia throats ” 

“Certainly not,” rejoined Lady Macdonald. 
"Persons in our sphere are beyond the reach 
of such malevolence. Probably j’ou will have 
a letter full of contrition in the course of the 
day.” 

" Ah ! I forgot to observe,” exclaimed Lady 
Saxondale, catching at a remark which thus 


afforded lier a bint for another well-seeming 
falsehood, “that he sent one this morning; 
but as a matter of course I returned it un- > 
opened. And now I must say farewell — for I 
have got a round of visits to pay.” 

“ And of course you will not forget to put 
all 3’our friends on their guard against this 
young man ?” said Lady Macdonald. 

“ It is my duty : and though really a painful 
one, I shall fulfil it. Good bye, my dear 
friend. Good bye, dear Flo.’ - 

Then, with every appearance of the most 
affectionate cordiality, did Lady Saxondale 
press the hand of the young maiden into 
whose heart she had been planting daggers 
for a whole half-hour ; P.nd without seeming to 
notice that her unfortunate victim deeply and 
keenly felt the wounds thus indicted, her lady- 
ship passed with her wonted mien of graceful 
dignity out of the room. Fiorina sought the 
shade of a window recess, as if to observe her 
ladyship take her departure in her splendid 
equipage, but in reality to conceal the tears 
which were now gushing forth from her eyes. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

Tlir. SISTKIiP. 

Tx the mean time a scene of some interest was 
passing at Saxondale 1 louse. Juliana and Con- 
stance were seated together in an apartment 
specially devoted to their own use, and 
where they were wont to practise their music, 
skim tha fashionable novels of the da}', and 
receive their lessons in painting from William 
Hevcril. 

We have already ala* ed that Juliana was a 
perfect likeness of her mother, possessing the 
same aquiline profile, with its aristocratic . 
haughtiness of expression subdued not so much 
by a natural feminine softness as by a melting 
sensuousness of look. A keen observer, well 
skilled in the reading of the human physiog- 
nomy, could not have failed to observe that 
Juliana was a young wonfan of strong passions 
*— the evidence of which might be read in her 
eyes, the dewy moisture of her lips, and the 
voluptuous contours of her form. Being in her 
twenty- third year, the reader may perhaps won- 
der, — especially as she was so exceeding!} 7 ■ 
handsome, — that she had remained unmarried. 
Assuredly it was through no fault of her own, 
nor that of her mother : for Lady Saxondale, 
without actually condescending to any of 
those vulgar manoeuvres to which match- 
making parents have recourse to secure 
husbands for their daughters, had done her 
best to " get off,” as the term is, both 
Juliana and Constance. Juliana too had en- 
deavoured to win more than one heart ; but 
somehow or another she had never received an 
offer which was deemed eligible enough to be 
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accepted. Perhaps it was , that she had no 
fortune of her own : 01 ; perhaps, despite her 
fine person, she was not one of those- really 
loveable beings by whom a man was likely to 
be captivated. Certain it is that at this age 
when girlhood had completely expanded into 
womanhood, the Hon. Miss Farefield was still 
unmanned. But did she love ? was there an 
image constantly uppermost in her heart, and 
upon which she dwelt day and night ? The 
reader has already received more than one hint 
to that effect ; and in this chapter he will hear 
still farther upon the subject. 

But first let us say a word or two with re- 1 
gard to Constance. She was altogether of a 
different style of beauty from her sister, save I 
in respect to the well developed proportions of j 
her figure : but she had light hair, a very fair 
complexion, and soft blue eyes— while Juliana's ! 
hair was of raven darkness, her eyes were ' 
black and brilliant, and her complexion was 1 
of a clear delicate olive. Juliana possessed 
sentiments more refi ;ed and feelings more 
ethereal than her sister : the same strong pas- 
sions did not agitate in her soul — and the love 
of which she was susceptible, may be described 
as of a far purer and chaster kind than that 
which could alone occupy the heart of the 
elder young lad}'. 

While their mother was paying her visit to 
Lady Macdonald, Juliana and Constance, each 
dressed in. an elegant . negligee, were seated to- 
gether, as alreadj' described, in the apartment 
where their mornings were generally passed : 
for although it was now really the afternoon so 
far as the proper divisions of time went, yet it 
is always morning in the fashionable world un- 
til the dinner-hour, even though this should be 
as late as six or seven o’clock. The two sisters 
had been conversing ' on the incident of the 
previous day : namely, the story which their 
mother had told them relatiio to William 
Deveril ; and by a not unnatural transition 
they were led on to topics of a more tender, 
intimate, and secret character. 

“ I know that you have something in your 
mind, dear Juliana," said Constance, pursuing 
the strain into which the discourse had gradual- 
ly glided ; “ and though I have noticed it for 
some few months past, and have often been 
g<-ing to question you on the subject, yet I did 
not like to do so.” 

“ And why not ?” asked' Juliana, the rich 
blood mantling upon her cheeks. “Do you 
think that I should have refused you my confi- 
dence ? No : I should have been pleased if you 
had sought it But it involves a secret which 
I could not bring myself to confess of my own 
accord. It is a revelation which one shrinks 
from making willingly, and which must be 
asked for before it can be breathed even in the 
ears of a sister.” ; . 

“ I have not questioned you before, Juliana,” 
was the reply given by Constance, “ because 
you are sometimes so impetuous and hasty ” 


“ A h ' bat in this respect I should not have 
been so,” interrupted the elder sister. “'And 
beside, you have a perfect right to seek my 
fullest confidence. Have you not given me 
your own ? am I not acquainted with the 
secret of yovr love 

“ Oh ! then,” exclaimed the blushing Con- 
stance, “ I am to understand that the confes- 
sion you are now about to make is of the same 
tender character ! I am glad of it— I am de- 
lighted at the idea that you yourself also 
cherish au affection of the heart : for I have 
sometimes felt uneasy — I know nob why— at 
the thought of being alone as it were ” 

“ In experiencing the bliss of love ?” added 
Juliana with an arch smile upon her lip, bub 
still with n. blush upon her cheeks : then as her 
fine bust heaved with a profound sigh, she 
added iu a low and almost mournful voice, “ I 
am afriad, Constauce, that we can scarcely 
j congratulate each other upon the objects in 
whom our affections are respectively centred.” 

! “ What !” exclaimed Constance : “ do you 

j mean to share my mother’s prejudice against 
Yillebelle ? Ah ! this has been the source of 
my uneasiness, when I have reflected that I 
loved so fondly, and that you being ignorant 
of what love is, could not enter into the spirit 
of all I experience, and would thus sooner or 
later be led to view this love of mine with 
suspicion and displeasure.” 

“ But I hope, my dear Constance, .that you 
have never feared J. should betray you ?” said 
Juliana, with a reproachful look. 

“Oh -betray me -no! I was well aware 
that you were incapable of such perfidy to- 
wards me. But 1 trembled lest you, dear Juli- 
ana, sharing none of my enthusiasm in respect 
to the Marquis of Villebelle, might endeavour 
to wean me from that devoted love, with which 
I regard him — might remonstrate against the 
impropriety of our clandestine meetings— and 
might c-en be cold to him when you were 
present at our interviews. All this have I ap- 
prehended ” 

“But have your fears been realized ?” in- 
terruped Juliana. “On the contrary, have I 
not assisted you in those meetings ? have I 
not even kept watch when the Marquis, 
stealthily entering the garden, has encountered 
you there ? was it not I who enlisted our maid 
Mary- Anne in your interest, and induced her 
to become the bearer of your notes ?” 

“Yes— all this is true, dearest Juliana ; and 
I was _ wrong ever to entertain the slightest 
misgiving in respect to your kindness. But 
now tell me,” continued Constance, “ who is 
the object of this love which your heart 
cherishes ? — for. that you do love, y jur lips 
have admitted — yes, and your looks have 
confirmed the avowal 1” 

“ No, no, Constance — I cannot tell you,” 
murmured Juliana. “I am fearful that you 
will ridicule — you will despise me !" 

“ Impossible, dearest sister ! said Constance. 
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“For all the reasons that yoa yourself have seriousness of one who had not lost the .thread, 
just given when enumerating the services you of the discourse in any confusion of ideas, but 
have rendered me, am I bound not merely to was following it up in her own way and iu order 
pay your feelings as much respect as I claim, to lead her listener on by her own specific path 
for my own, but likewise to give you such to the point which mutt be ultimately reached, 
succour as may lie in my pe^er.” ' “ What I intended by all those recapitulations 

“ But in this case there are no such aids re- was to remind you of .the pains and the trouble 
quisite,” responded J uliana, evidently approach- •' hich our mother has taken in order to set you 
ing with reluctance the full revelation of against the Marquis of Villebelle ; and she 
her secret, and -therefore gradually preparing only desisted from constantly bringing up his 
her sister for the final avowal by means of name in a disparaging manner when I coun- 
liints and allusions. “In my case, Constance, selled you to pratice a dissimulation that should 
there need be.no interchange of letters— no lead her to believe her words had made the 
clandestine meetings in the garden — no seal- desired impression upon your mind and that 
ing of the walls — no posting some one to keep your opinion had been altogether altered in res- 
watch— no entrusting the secret to a maid •" pect to him. Well, but as I was saying, you see 

“ I cannot understand you,” observed Con- the immense trouble Lady Saxondale took to set 
stance, gazing upon her sister with surprise and you as she thought against the object of your 
bewilderment. “ If all these accessories and affections ; and had she not been led to believe 
aids are not required, it must be because the that she had succeeded, she would have toiled 
object of your love would not be distasteful to on unweariedly towards the same end— 
our mother, our relatives, and our friends.” perhaps, indeed, until she had' succeeded in 
“ Here again you are wrong, Constance,” accomplishing it.” 
interrupted Juliana, “Listen ! When our “No, no— that were impossible 1" exclaimed 
mother first perceived, a few months ago, that Constance with fervour ; “for you know how 
the Marquis of Villebelle began to pay you tenderly and sincerely I love my Etienne, and 
some attention and that you appeared p’eased how worthy lie is of my affection, despite our 
with his courtesies and his assiduities, she our- mother’s disparaging reports. But your own 
posely insulted him, though in her own dig^i- secret, Juliana — — ” 

fied and coldly serene manner ; and this was “ I am coming to that point,” answered the 
. done deliberately in order to convince him that young lady. “ Ere now you conjectured that 
his suit for your hand would never receive a the object of this love of mine is one whom I 
sanction from her lips. The result of that need not be ashamed to acknowledge, and who 
insult was that the Marquis found himself * ould be acceptable to our mother, our relations, 
compelled to abstain from visiting at the house and our friends. Ah! my dear Constance, 
Bat still our mother was not satisfied with great as the prejudice of them all at. first was 
having thus excluded him from the mansion, against the Marquis of Villebelle— ereat as it 
t She sought to poison your mind against him, still would be if they knew that your love con- 
so as effectually, to raise up a barrier between hinues for him— yet would they welcome him 
yourselves. This she did, not pointedly as if into the family as your husband with cxidta- 
she really believed you loved him— but by tion and enthusiasm, in comparison with the 
imendo and by casual remark, al ■‘■ays in your feeling with which they would regard the indi- 
presence, but not as if her words were express- vidual in whom my affections are centred. ’ 
ly spoken for you, and for you alone. She “Juliana, you alarm me!’ said Constance, 
could not deny that he was really what he “ Is it possible that you love some one who is 
represented himself — that he was well con- unworthy of you?'’ 

neoted — and that he belonged to one of the “Ah! that is a phrase liable to many 
oldest families in France : but she gave different constructions," responded Juliana, 
you to understand that be was a man of “So long as the object of a lady’s love be an 
broken fortunes — that the sources of his in- honourable, correct, and upright person, who 
come, poor as it must be, were not ostensible— shall dare pronounce him unworthy of that 
and that it was even rumoured he had been love ? But if in addition to being honourable, 
already married to an English lady, and that and virtuous, and good, : he is likewise glorious- 
his wife was still alive. These and a thousand ly handsome— a very Adonis— one of nature’s 
other things did our mother from time to time sublimest aristocracy so far as personal beauty 
let drop, in order to set you against your be- is concerned, — again, I ask, who. shall dare to 
loved Etienne de Villebelle.” scorn him as unworthy the love of a. patrician 

“But why, my dear Juliana,” asked Con- damsel? Yet nearly all the world would do 
stance, “ recapitulate all these thin s? why this! And why? Not so much because he. is 
remind me of circumstances which at the time without fortune — not so much, perhaps, because 
troubled me much ? and what possible con- he is of humble, or what is worse, unknown 
nexion is there between all this and the revela- parentage — bat because he is in a menial capa- 

tion which I am awaiting from >our lips V city because,” added Juliana, tremulously 

“I asked you to listen patiently, my dear land hesitatingly, “he wears that garb which 
sister,” rejoined Juliana, speaking with the 'is the badge of servitude.” 
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“ Good heavens 1" exclaimed Constance, n 
gleam of the real truth suddenly flashing in 

upon her mind : “ is it possible 

“ Oli ! I have said too much — I have said too 
much already!” exclaimed .1 uliaua, with bitter- 
ness/ voice and an almost anguished curl- 
ing 1 slip. “Constance, had your Marquis 
of N niebclle been the veriest menial that ever 
stopped to lower the steps of a proud patrician’s 
carriage, I should not have taught yo" to scorn 
and despise him— much less have scorned ard 
despised him myself 1” 

“ Forgive me, dear sister — forgive me, if I 
have wounded your feelings,” said Constance, 
bursting into tears. “ It was unintentional — 
it was rather in surprise than through any 
other impulse : and as to studied motive, I had 
none ! Forgive me, I say and she threw 
her arms round her sister’s neck. 

“ Yes, 1 forgive you, dear Constance,” res- 
ponded Juliana, who in her heart was glad that 
this little scene had taken place, inasmuch as it 
had disarmed her sister as it were of the 
strength of those feelings which she knew from 
the first must inevitably be excited by the 
mention of that name which had not as yet 
passed her lips. “And now since you have 

guessed who the object of my love is ” 

“ Yes : it is Frank — Francis Patou,” whis- 
pered Constance in her sister’s ear. 

“It is,” responded Juliana : and still farther 
to hush any scruples “which her sister might 
have at listening to such a revelation or admit- 
ting the propriety of such an attachment, she at 
once assumed a proud position, exclaiming. 
“ Yes— it is he— our young page— at present a 
mere menial in the family 1 But so enthusiastic 
is my love, that I could almost glory in it. ’ 
Constance did not immediately* make any 
comment; but unwinding her arms from her 
sister's neck, she slid back to her scat, and 
could not prevent herself from falling into a 
profound and serious train of reflections. 

“ You have given your love, Constance, to 
the Marquis of VillebeUe,” said Juliana, after 
a long pause ; “ and if circumstances do not 
sooner or later turn up favourably in your be- 
half, Ipresume you will nmrry him in spite of 
mother, brother, relatives, and friends. In 
doing this, you will'be right ; because you will 
be consuming your own happiness. I have told 
you so r’i along. But wherefore should you on 
the one 1 nd consult your happiness, and I 
sacrifice mine on the other ? Much as you love 
your Etienne, do I love my Francis.” 

“ Then heaven forbid that I should, venture 
to breathe a word against this love of your’s !” 
interrupted Constance, speaking frankly and 
ingenuously. “But does Francis know that 
you love him ? have you told him so?” 

“ Not in words— not in words,” responded 
Juliana: “but in looks — by the eyes— and by 
the thousand and one little signs and evidences 
in which love even unwillingly and' uncons- 
ciously betrays itself. Ho not think, Con- 


stance, that all on a sudden I abandoned' 
myself to this passion : do not imagine that 
the moment 1 felt its influence . I gave 
it free rein and permitted it to bear me away 
like a courser that 1 could stop if I chose, but 
would not. No — I can assure you, my dear 
girl, that I wrestled against it— I struggled — 
and being then deeply imbued with the preju- 
dices in which I had been reared, I also felt 
humiliated in my own eyes— my pride was hurt 
—my dignity was ofl’ended — I felt indeed as if 
I were touchiug upon the threshold of a crime 1 
But. the power of love has risen triumphant 
above all such false notions and wretched arti- 
ficialities. When I have surveyed that beauti- 
ful youth, I have felt — Oh ! I have felt, that 
there is no sacritice I could not accomplish for 
his sake. Think of all the young noblemen 
and gentlemen who frequent our saloons, Con- 
stance, and tell me one whose voice possesses a 
[sweeter music than that of Francis Eaton 1 
Think of them all again — scan them one by one 
— pass them in review through your mind - and 
fell me if your thoughts can settle upon any 
indi' ideal* amonsl them whose countenance 
is endowed with so sublime and intelligent a 
beauty ! As for gentility, is he not exquisitely, 
genteel, even in that menial garb which he 
wears ? I^oes it not become him as well as the 
scarlet uniform upon the tightly-laced figure 
of the young military fop ? Strip him of that 
menial garb— let l ira be apparelled in the 
plain bub fashionable clothes of a gent'eman — 
and wlial evidence of his plebeian origin will 
remain V Besides, after all, who knows that his 
origin is plebeian at all ? For 1 believe, 
from what I have heard, it is involved in 
much obscurity. He was at first a page at 
Court— but was suddenly removed, he himself 
scarcely knows why ; and it was Lord Peters- 
field who recommended him to our mother. To 
a certain extent there is a sort of mystery 
hanging over him — a mystery which first 
attracted my interest, inspired me with 
sympathy, and led me on to love.” 

“ And heaven grant, my dear sister,” 
replied Constance, deeply moved by Juliana’s 
speech, “ that you may prove happy in this 
love of your's I But you say that as yet you 
have not in words revealed it to Frank Patou ? 
Think you that he is aware that you love 
him ” 

“I am sure of i*-,’’ responded Juliana, with I 
impassioned warmth ; “and 1 am equally con- 
fident that he loves me in return ! But he is 
timid and bashful, and also retiring— more per- 
haps from a due sense of his r osition than na- 
turally so ; and never from his lips dare I hope 
for the first avowal. But from mine— yes, 
from mine— shall he receive that avowal of love 
which I know and feel to be reciprocal ! Often 
and often, during the last few weeks, has such 
an avowal trembled upon my tongue, when for 
a 'few. minutes I have found myself alone with 
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him ,• and yet I have not had the courage to let - 
it go forth. But the next opportunity ” 

At this moment the door opened* and Mary - 
Anne the principal lady’s-maid especially devo- 
ted to the service of the two sisters, entered 
the room. The quick glance which she flung 
around to assure herself that they were alone, 
and the expression of mingled archness and 
importance which was upon her very handsome 
countenance, at once revealed the object of her 
coming. 

“ He is here ?” said Constance, springing 
from her seat and bounding towards the lady's- 
maid. 

“ No. Miss : but this letter has just arrived 
— and Mary- Anne drew forth from the bosom 
of her dress a little billet which she handed to 
her young mistress. 

“ He will be here at four o’clock !’’ exclaimed 
Constance, her beautiful countenance becoming 
radiant with joy as she glanced over the con- 
tents of the letter. “ Mary-Anne, yon must be 
upon the look-out at the side door as usual." 

“ Trust me, Miss,” replied the abigail, proud 
of being the confidante of this important 
secret. “ I ; will take care everything goes 
well. Her ladyship will not be home till five : 
she told her own maid so." 

Mary-Anne then retired ; and Constance, 
looking at the time-piece, exclaimed, “ It is 
half-past three o’clock ! I must go up and dress. 
x\.nd you, Juliana ” 

“ I do not feel in the humour for exertion at 
present," answered the elder sister. “I will 
go up presently. But rest assured, my dear 
Constance, that while the Marquis is with you 
in the garden I will keep watch as well as the 
faithful Mary-Anne.” 

f Constance thanked her shtor, and hurried out 
, of the room. Five minutes afterwards the door 
1 again opened : and this time it was to give 
! admittance to Francis Patou, who carried in 
j his hand a massive silver salver, upon which 
I there was a periodical of Court News and 
j Fashionable Intelligence, to which the young 
} ladies regularly subscribed. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

TITK LADY AND THE PAGE. 

A sudden glow of fervid delight thrilled 
through the entire form of the Hon. Miss 
Juliana Farefield as her magnificent dark eyes 
settled upon the beautiful countenance and 
symmetrical- figure of Francis Paton. The 
blood mantled upon her cheeks ; and her bosom 
heaved with a long sigh of pleasure as he ap- 
proached. 

\ We have already said, when describing this 
i exceedingly fascinating youth, that he had but 
j little colour upon bis cheeks : indeed Ms couu- 
j tenauee was somewhat pale — not with a 'dull 


pallor of ill-health,- but with that animated 
paleness which is characteristic of a high order 
of intellectuality. Nevertheless, the ; little 
colour that there was on Frank’s cheeks rapidly 
j deepened as he beheld the regards of the young 
lady fixed upon him with an expression at once 
j burning and tender. Nor less did. lie expe- 
' rienee a. kindred sensation of ecstatic feeling, 
as if catching the tranfusion of the fervid 
passion which inspired Juliana’s heart. 

With tremulous fingers did the patrician j 
lady take the publication off the silver tray ; 
and as she did so, her own fair hand was light- 
ly and intentionally swept over that with 
which the page was holding that salver. Her 
eyes were a*l the time upturned towjirds him, 
with an expression of glowing tenderness 
which he could not mistake, and the spirit of 
which it was impossible to avoid catching. 
Moreover, that touch had galvanized him : it 
had sent its electric influence throughout his 
entire form — an influence as potent as the 
magnetic source from whence it had emanated. 
The salver actually vibrated in his tremulous 
hand ; and suddenly seized with confusion, lie 
was turning away, when Juliana said, as if 
with the effort of a resolution, “Stop, Frank 
— I wish to speak to you !’’ 

“Yes, Miss,” murmured the youth.; aod 
with eyes now bent down, and trembling all 
over, he remained standing close by the luxu- 
rious seat where Miss Fare field’s magnificent 
form was supported bj- floculent cushions. 

“ Frank,” she said, •* why do you tremble so ? 
why do you look confused — half frightened ? 

! Surely you can guess what I am going to say 

to you ? but I myself am now so confused 

and yet this is foolish ! Frank,” she ex- 
claimed, suddenly raising herself from her in- 
dolently lounging posture, and bending upon 
the almost stupified youth the entire power of 
her glorious dark eyes ; “ I love you — I love 
you 1” 

“ Heavens, Miss — what do you mean ?—wh&t 

— wbat ” aud the amazed and bewildered 

Francis stood blushing and trembling, coven d 
with confusion, in the presence of that superb 
young woman of high patrician 1 irth who had 
just vitli the effort of a strong resolution 
thrown at him the avowal of her love. 

“ What do I mean,, dear boy ?' she answered, 
with glowing cheeks and with a delicious lan- 
gonr floating in the depths of her eyes : “ I 
mean that I can conceal this secret no longer— 
that I love you — Oh ! I love you, with an.- affec- 
tion so sincere, a passion so strong, that if you 
were the son of a Duke instead of what you are 
it could not be more powerful ! Tell me then, 
Francis, can you love me in return ? do you 
love me already 1 Yes, yes, — I see that you do 
—I know it— I read it in your eyes— — O 
heaven l it is a paradise to love and be be- 
oved 1”— and as she thuB spoke the impassioned 
young lady snatched the. youth’s disengaged 
hand and pressed it with a warmth — nay, 
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almost a frenzied violence, -which testified 
unmistakably to the ardour, of her feelings. 

“ Oh, Miss ! what would her ladyship -say if 
she knew this ?” exclaimed Francis, more con- ■' VjJT - 
fused than ever. ■ y' y'' 

“She need not know it, my dear boy,” re- 
turned Juliana. “But tell me— tell me— do //.•' . - 

you love me ? do you like me V' /'/ , , 

“Yes — I love you,” he answered timidly, j)/ , . 

while his checks were crimson. '• 

“ Oh ! and I love you also— full well do I (f 
love you!” and the impassioned young lady 
threw her arms round his neck and kissed him 
tenderly. “Now do not go away yet — but ■ j 

stop and talk to me a little,” she continued, ■ 

throwing herself back in the chair, but l’e- 
taining one of his hands clasped in both her „ 

own. “ nave you any relations or friends to o'- 
be kind and good to you, Frank/” 

“ I have a sister— but for some time past 1 


m 
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have heard nothing of her,” said the youth ' 
mournfully. 

“ And this sister— i3 she older or younger 
than yourself ?” asked Juliana. 

“ Oh t she is several years o’der than I,” res- i 
ponded the young page. 

“ And your parents?” said Juliana, inquiring- ! 
Iy. “ I heard Lord Petersfield one day mention - 1 
ing to my mother that you never . knew 
them ” 

“ And that is so far true, Miss,” replied | 
Francis, “ that even amongst my earliest re- j 
collections I can settle my thoughts upon none 
whom I called either father or mother. And 
yet there is in my mind the deep conviction 
that I have more than once seen my mother, 
though I called her not by that name, nor 
did she address me as her son !” 

“ Tell me, my dear Frank, all that you re- 
member in respect to the circumstances of your 
past life : for if you do not already perceive it, 
I must assure you that I am deeply, deeply 
interested in everything that concerns you 
— and Juliana gazed with tenderness upon him. 

“The earliest reminiscences I have,” resum- 
ed the young page, “are connected with a 
pretty little cottage at no great distance from 
London, hut in what part I cannot recollect ; 
and there I and ray sister lived with a kind 
old. lady whom we called grandmamma. My 
sister, who is seven or eight years older than j 
myself, did not then go to school, but was 
taught the elements of instruction by "Mrs. 
Burnaby : for that" was the old lady’s name. 

I remember one day when I was six years old 
that I and my sister were taken by Mrs. Burn- 
aby in a hired carriage to some considerable 
distance from home. We stopped at a little 
village where another carriage was waiting 
for us ; and this second carriage had a coach- 
man with a powdered wig, and a tall footman 
with a long gold-headed cane in his hand. 
Both these domestics were dressed in hand- 
some liveries ; and tbe equipage itself was a 
very fine one. It bore us to a large and 
splendid-looking house iD the middle of f.n 
immense park. On arriving at this house, 
Mrs. Burnaby conducted me and my sister 
Xl ’P-stairs to , a room where a lady was 
lyiu ■'g in bed. Two other ladies were seated 
by tn ' i c side of the couch ; ar d they spoke 
very la Tr ’uclly to me and my sister. They 
then quit, ted the room ; and the moment 
they wereW . gone, the Tiady who was in 
bed took us, k ir *issed us a good deal, and cried 
very much. SW^e was pale .and ill, but so 
beautiful ! We ! a rtayed with her some little 
time— I did not tlY-on calculate how long — I 
| was too young 1 for c that— hut as far as I 
J have since been able to remember, I should 
1 think at least an hour. During that interval 
I the lady treated us very ^ kindly — made me 
1 sit upon the bed — ana plajved with ray hair 
i — patted my face — kissed — and, in short, 

| lavished upon me the tendered endearments. 


She showed an equal" affection towards my 
sister ; and’ when Mrs. Burnaby was about to 
take us away again, the lady cried so bitterly 
that I remember both I and my sister cried 
also. The handsome carriage bore us back to 
the same spot where it had’ received us ; and 
there we changed, into the hired vehicle 
which had brought us thither in the earlier 
part of the day, and which now took us home 
again. - The following week my sister was sent 
to a hoarding-school on the sea-coast : but I 
remained with Mrs. Burnaby. A year after 
the mysterious visit to the invalid lady, Mrs. 
Burnaby one evening took me into London in 
a hackney-coach ; and I remember that it stop- 
ped at a place which seemed to me at the time 
like an old church, for it had a tower with an 
immense clock-face upon it. We entered this 
building; and as we ascended tbe stairs -Mrs. 
Burnaby told me in a whisper that I was coing 
to see the same lady wliom.l had visited in the 
country a ye? r before. I was pleased: for T 
love that lady on account of her affectionate 
kindness towards me— and because I felt it was 
sweet to love and think of her I I recollect 
a gentleman, dressed in black and with a 
star on his breast, coming out of a room and' 
speaking for some time in a whisper to Mrs. 
Burnaby ; so that I did not hear what they 
said. When their conversation was done, the 
gentleman led us along a passage into a magni- 
ficent room, where he left us. There were a 
great many pictures in that room— some re- 
presenting male portraits with crowns on their . 
heads and’ sceptres in their hands ; and having” 
seen little wood-engravings of similar portraits 
in the JTistory of England out-of which I learnt, 
I asked Mrs. Burnaby if those were nob like- 
nesses of the same kings that were depicted 
in the book. But before she gave me any 
answer the door opened, and that lady whom 
I had seen at the mansion in .the country, 
made her appearance. She shook hands with 
Mi's. Burnaby, and catching me up in her 
arms, covered me with kisses. She wa3 beauti- 
fully dressed, and looked much better than 
when I had seen her lying in bed. Then she 
w*s sick and ill, and very paie : now she had a 
fine colour on her cheeks. I recollect perfectly 
well asking her whether she was my mamma? 
But instead of answering me, she pressed me 
a - ain- to -her bosom, and her. tears moistened 
my checks. On this occasion I was not more 
than half-an-hour with her ; and as Mrs, 
Burnaby took me "away again, we met in the 
passage that same gentleman whom I had pre- 
viously seen and who had the star . on hia 
breast.” 

“ All this is very singular, my dear Frank,” 
said Juliana, who listened " with a deepening 
interest to the youth's recital. “Proceed: I 
am dying to hear the rest J” 

“About ten months after the incident 
I have just, related,” resumed the young 
page, “poor Mrs. Burnaby met . with a 
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severe accident through a fall ; and after a cross, yet, he was reserved and distant. JVq 
short illness r.hc died. I wept very much, travelled for a few hours, and atlenglh stopped 
for I loved her dearly: but the servant* at an hotel in some town, where we passed the 
woman told me that Mrs. Burnaby was ni 'hi. On the following morning our journey 
nob my crandmamma at all — and indeed no was resumed in the carriage, with post horses ; 
relation. I remember that the young woman and in the middle of the day we reached South- 
looked very sly and knowing as she told anipton. It was here that my sister was at 
me this, and bade me not mention wlnil she school *, and T was to be placed at the same 
had said to anybody who might come to the establishment. Hut here 1 should explain 
colt-ace to superintend the funeral. I thought that this academy was kept by a gentleman 
it very strange, and put some questions to and his wife, who divided it into two branches 
the servant which wore naturally suggested —the former conducting a boy's seminary, and 
even to my young and inexperienced mind : but the latter a school for young ladies, they hav- 
nhe would tell me nothing more— or perhaps ing two large house-: which adjoined each other, 
she knew no mure to tell. Tiled ly after Mrs. It- wu- in tin* nnlo department of the academy 
Burnaby's doth, that gentleman whom I had that I was placed. My sister, who was now six- 
seen with a star upon bis breast, came t.o the teen, and whom 1 had not seen for two years, 
cottage ; and the first thing he did was to open had .Town wondrously : she was a line 
the deceased lady’s desk, take out all km- pun- jv, tab girl, and looked indeed like a young wo- 
aml examine them. Some he burnt— otheiu he m in. Sin* had not previously been informed 
put ill his pocket : for I was in the room t e of Mr.-. Il irnab-V death : and when she now 
whole time. 1 stayed in the house till after the j learnt. ‘>’v was much alilicSed." 
funeral, which I remember was very plainly I “ H id our liii-b'u io ludieved that the 
■ and privately conducted : and then th' gentle- j '-too-! old July v/a-. <r relative ?" inquired 
man of whom I have spoken, came and to .!; J.Liliuis. 

me away with him in a carriage. We pro- 1 “Ye*'," returned brands : “ > nd she was 

needed straight to that same mansion in ike J much ::n,-.;:>d when f told her what, the servant- 
country where I had seen the lady for tli*’ woman had muI to me upon the subject. At 
tint time : and there I was again conducted tint sdioo’ my sister remained for four years 
into her presence. Sue was seated in a-splen- longer, and therefore till she was twenty: 
d idly furnished ‘apartment, with tho.-.-/ t - o but during the latter portion of the time she 
other ladies who wore by her bedside on the was there as a teacher or assistant, for which 
former occasion ; and these two ladies having she was paid a regular salary. At the expira- 
cares sed me, quitted the room with the tion of that period she was told by the school, 
gentleman, leaving me alone with the lady, mistress that a situation had been found for 
I was then eight -years old. She asked nu* her as governess in a family about to visit the 
if 1 reollected her? and when T replied Continent ; and with many tears were we thus 
in the ailirniative, she inquired if I 1 nd compelled to separate. I remained at the 
ever thought- of her since I had saeji her academy until T wan sixteen, passing u'l the 
last/ I assured her that T had often and often holidays there, and never being visited by a 
thought of her— that 1 had cried at night when single soul in the shape of relation or friend 
remembering how she had wept over me — and So ] suppose that I had no relatives, save my 
that J had often dreamt- 1 saw her bending sister — and no friends in the world!" 
over my couch and looking kindly upon me. “Boor Trank I" murmured Juliana, as th’ 
Oh ! how fast her tears fell as I told her ihe.-c youth’s voice sounded low and plaintive to her 
things; -and she was such a beautiful lady I cars. “But were you well treated during the 
T loved her so— and I felt so happy when she time?" 

strained me in her arms and embraced me ! On “ With tliat_ negative sort of kindness 
this occasion she kept me with her. for several which js no kindness at all," lie answered, 
hours ; and it was evening when the gentleman “That is to say, 1 was not ill-treated— 
of whom 1 have spoken came to fetch me away. I had enough to cat and drink, and an 
The lady appeared almost frantic at parting allowance of pocket-money. I was also well 
from me : and J recollect that she exclaimed clothed ; and thus far wanted for nothing, 
more thin once, ‘ Poor boy! perhaps T shall But no kind word was ever spoken tone — no 
voces sec then aya>n! — I cried very bitterly: endeavour was made to solace my youn? heart 
for I felt that i should have liked to li«e with in the dreary monotony of the life which 1 led. 
that lady altogether. She cut off a lock of my Well, the eight years passed away ; a d when ] 
hair ; and then having embraced me again and reached the age of sixteen, I was one morning 
again, consigned me back to the care of the told by* the schoolmaster that I was no longer 
gentleman of whom I have spoken. The car- to remain under his care, b.ut was to proceed to 
riage was in readiness at aside-door ; and is I London. I asked him what were the future 
} was whirled away from that mansion, I felt so intentions of those invisible persons * ho ap- 
\ truly unhappy that my young heart Rcemcd as pearedto have the control of my destiny ? but 
if it would break. The gentleman said little lie wa3 either really* imorant upon the subject, 
to console me ; for although lie was not exactly or else had his — ate motives for refusing ! 
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to give me any information thereon. He wrote 
upon a piece of paper the name of an hotel 
I where I was to stop on my arrival in London ; 
and giving me money for my journey, he bade 
me farewell. It. was eight o’clock in the eve- 
ning when I reached the metropolis ; and it 
was at Hatchett's Hotel in Piccadilly where, ac- 
cording .to the instructions given, I took up my 
quarters. On the following morning, just as I 
had concluded my breakfast, I received a letter 
which had been left for me, atd which came 
from a clerk iri the Lord Steward’s office at 
Buckingham Palace. This letter informed me 
that the situation of Page-of-the-Back-Stairs in 
the Loyal Household was at my service. I was 
delighted. There seemed to be something grand 
in being one of the Queen’s Pages ; and me- 
thought it would furnish the stepping-stone to 
a career in which I should he enabled by zeal 
and good conduct to push my way to higher 
posts— perhaps to eminence ! With a beating 
heart and exultant spirits did I repair go the 
palace ; but scarcely had I entered upon the 
duties of my situation, when I found that they 
were entirely of a menial character. I had 
hoped to: become a Gentleman Page : but I 
found myself cruelly disappointed. Yet, what 
could I no ? My means of existence depended 
upon an absolute resignation to my lot : for if I 
threw up my post, to whom could I apply for 
employment ? I therefore made up my mind 
to fulfil my destiny with as much cheerfulness 
as possible : but as I lay awake at nights I could 
not help asking myself manj- questions, and 
suffering my imagination to va'-dc-r in a be- 
wildering maze of conjectures. Why had I 
been brought up genleeiy, if only intended 
for a menial office ? wherefore had I been 
educated with young gentlemen at a boarding- 
school and taught to believe myself a gentle- 
man also, if no brighter lot than that of a 
lacqi ey were in reserve for me? how was it 
that having in my earliest ymutli been 
fondled and caressed by an elegant lady, the 
influence for her love, even though following ] 
me imperceived, had not saved me f i om such { 
a degi-adation as this ? These and a thousand 
other questions did I ask myself : but no so- 
lution could I possibly find for them. Various 
circumstances however gradually transpired I 
to make me acquainted with new and still 
more bewildering facts associated with my 
earlier years. On the very first occasion, after 
my installation at Buckingham Palace, that I 

I had an opportunity of v a! king out to view 
the -metropolis, I chanced to pass down St. 
James’s •Street ; and the moment I caught a 
limpse of the old red brick building at the 
ottom, I recognized it. Yes — though nine 
years had elapsed since I first t eheld that old 
tower with the huge clock-face, I had never 
forgotten it. Still ignorant of what the 
building was, I inquired of' a passerby : 
he told me it was St.. James’s Palace, 
and then hurriedly continued his way, think- 


ing that mine was the mere question oft v 
curiosity put by a stranger in London. But 
he left me there, nailed to the spot .with ; 
astonishment. St. James’s Palace ! Was 
that lady who had embraced me so ten- 
derly — who had wept over me— and who did 
not answer me when I asked if she were my 
mother — was she a dweller in that palace ? If 
so, must she not be connected with the Court ? 
and in my present position was -it not 
probable that I should sooner or later fall 
in with her ? Oh ! but if she were dead ? 

I burst into tears at the thought ; . and per- 
ceiving that I had already- become the object 
of attention on the part of several persons 
in the street, I rushed rapidly on. In order 
to convince myself that I was not mistaken 
in respect to the identity of St. James’s Palace 
with that building to which Mrs. Burnaby 
bad conducted me to see the beautiful lady 
whose tearful countenance was always upper- 
most in my mind, I approached. the edifice and 
examined its exterior narrowly. Yes— it was 
the same : there could be no doubt of it 1 And. 
it was in that palace, therefore, that on one 
occasion I had seen „her whom I believed to be 
my mother !” 

Francis Eaton again paused through deeply 
stirred emotions : and Juliana, making him 
bend.down towards her, lavished tender caress- 
es upon liis exquisitely handsome countenance. 
She then besought him to proceed ; and he 
continued his narrative in the following 
manner : — 

“A few weeks after the' incident I have just 
mentioned, her Majesty the Queen held a i'fcvee 
at St. James’s Palace. My duties called me 
thither ; and l inwardly hoped that I should 
have an opportunity of still farther confirming 
my belief that it was indeed there I had seen 
the lady of my story. Nor wa3 I disappointed. 

I recognized tie very corridor in which Mrs. 
Burnaby had stopped to carry on her whis- 
pered conversation with the gentleman hav- 
ing the star upon his breast— or rather the 
nobleman for sucli, since my acquaintance 
with courtly usages, I had found he must.be, 
the star being the emblem of his aristocratic 
rank. And the room where I had seen the 
lady? Yes — T had no trouble in recognizing 
that also : for there were the portraits of the 
Kings of England, with the crowns upon their 
heads and the sceptres in their handsj As I 
stood in that room surveying those and all 
other familiar objects, what a gush of memories 
swept through my brain ! what a tide of emo- 
tions surged upon my breast ! Methought that 
I still beheld that lady with her beautiful 
countenance all bedewed in tears seated on the 
sofa where I had once seen her, and where 
too I had sat upon- her knees and been strained 
to her bosom : - and for a fe v minutes I was 
blinded with my weeping. Oh 1 if she were 
my mother? Why, why was I unacknowledg- • 
ed— and my sister also ? Was it that we • 
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| 8 .vcrc t 1 j children of shame? .Ala?, ala«, 
poor mother !” 

A train dirl Francis Paton pause, well nigh 
overcome hy his emotions ; and Juliana, 
deeply touched hy his tale, lavished upon him 
the tcndorest caresses. She spoke soothing- 
ly to him— she said till she could think of 
to break down the artificial barrier winch 
separated them and mate him feel himself 
upon an equal and familiar footing. The 
youth saiv and appreciated these evidence- 
’of love on her par! , and was profoundly 
moved thereby : so that it was with a tone and 
manner of greater confidence that he thus re- 
sumed his narrative : — j 

“ If any doubt bad previously exist* d in my 
mind in respect t<> St. James’s Palace being the 
place where I had seen that lady whom 1 al- 
ways think of as my mother, it was; now clear- 
ed "up. lint who was she ? who could she have 
been ? Some one of no mean rank : for on two 
occasions had I seen elegantly dressed ladies 
with her, opinion! Iy in attendance upon her, 
and treating her with deference and respect. 
Moreover, tint nobleman with a star upon his 
breast —was he not in some way closely con- 
nected with that lady or with her secret '—for 
that there -v-f a secret, and that this mystery 
regarded my sister and myself, it was impos- 
sible to don't. However, / will not dwell 
upon all the ideas which suggested thenm-dvr.- 
—all tin* conjectures that 1 formed : lieci\r*n 
they led to nothing. Let. me continue my 
narrative. Weeks and months passed away ; 
i and i ever amidst the crowd of titled dames 
! who visited at the palace, did t catch a "limp*--* 
i of that o,;.> countenance which above all others 
i 1 would have given worlds to behold I” 

“ And should you recollect it now, if you be- 
held that countenance, Frank?" -'nquired 
Juliana, more and more intere-Jed in the 
youth’s strange and romantic story. 

“ nocoHcct it, Miss ?’’ lie exclaimed. “Oh! 
it were impossible to forget it. ! Even if I had 
never seen that lady but once— and even if it 
were only on that first occasion when I was 
but six years old — her image wonld have re- 
mained indelibly impressed upon my mind. 
But recollect, Miss Farefield, that on two subse- 
quent occasions did I behold that lady at about 
a year’s interval each time, and that on the 
last occasion I was eight years old. At this 
age the mind is callous and insensible to many' 
tilings, but equally susceptible and sensitive in 
other tilings. Amidst the Alpine forests 
there is a tree which if, when a tender sapling, 
a name be engraved upon it, will, ns it grows 
with the progress of years, retain the inscrip- 
tion thus made ; and while increasing in bulk 
and height, it still preserves the name indented 
upon its rind— and the larger it becomes the 
deeper, the widei’, and the more palpable grows 
the inscription also. So it is with certain 
images which ar A engraven upon the youthful 
■ heart. The liuriin. sapling grows up to man’s 


estate, and time instead of obliterating the 
inscription, deepens it, makes it spread over a 
wider space of the heart, and allows it not to 
be efhe.?d. M 

*' Frank,” murunred J uliana, gazing upon 
the youth in mingled astonishment and adora- 
tion. “ r i.- something ineffably sweet, though 
mournful end touching, to hear you talk thus. 
Oh, if my image could only te imprinted thus 
indelibly upon your heart, bow happy should 
T be ! ’But. ere no?/ you addressed me as 
Mix F.tiyfield. When we are alone together 
In there henceforth be no ceremony between 
a-. Away, away,” cried the impassioned 
young lady. “ with all cold formalities ! To 
nu* you are /’w/-— and to you I am Ji'liuno }'• 

Tiie youth, who in his inexperience of the 
lium:in''heiirt mistook this gush of impassioned 
feelings for the purest and chastest love— a 
mistake which Juliana herself also made in 
respect l» her own emotions- was enraptured 
by the language, the loo's, and the caresses of 
that splendid patrician lady ; and amidst 
all the mournful reminiscences which the 
recital of his history had conjured up, he j 
felt toothed and consoled by her kind words i 
and her tendei sympathy : so that bonding 
down as be stood by her chair, he kissed her 
unasked. She embraced him with glowing 
ardour : and after this interchange of caresses, 
ho resumed bin narrative. 

1 have already said that weeks and months 
pished away, and gradually the hope of meet- 
ing that lady whom I so much longed to see, 
died within me. At length I was one day 
startled by encountering in the great hall of 
Buckiiiiliam Palace that nobleman whom I 
have so often mentioned in my narrative — the 
one whom T saw first with u star upon his 
breast, and who had subsequently placed me 
at the boarding-school at Southampton. 
Though nine yeaio lmd elapsed since last I 
beheld him — and though he Iqokcil very much 
older, and was even much altered, yet was I 
convinced that it was he. '’Obeying a natural 
impulse, J hastened forward, and presented 
myself before him. 1 My lord,’ I said, without 
then knowing his name, but merely being 
aware of his rank, 1 1 am Francis Paton !’— 
(tonceive my astonishment, when surveying me. 
with cold and inscrutable look, he answered, 

‘ Well, 1113- lad, and who is Francis Paton !’ — 

I said that t was astonished — I might have 
added that J was astounded— dismayed ; and 
for the instant, it really struck me that I must 
have made a mistake. But another and still 
more scrutinizing survey of that nobleman 
convinced me that I had not : .1 would have 
staked my soul upon the issue, could the 
matter have been put to the test. — ‘ My lord,’ 

I exclaimed, with an indignation which 1 con’d 
not control, ‘ I am that Francis Paton whom 
yon took from the cottage where Airs. Bur- 
naby died, to a mansion in the country where I 
saw a lady whom I had seen before and whom 1 
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,1 would give worlds to see again. I am he also j 
[whom your lordship placed at a seminary in 
[Southampton ; and I am much mistaken if it 
jbe not also to your lordship that I am in- 
idebted for the bread of servitude which I ! 
[now eat.” 

| “You spoke with spirit, Frank,” observed 
‘.Juliana. 

' “ The last portion of my speech was uttered- 
with bitterness and reproach,” exclaimed the 
youth. “ But it was without effect. The 
[nobleman continued cold - unmoved— inscrut- 
able. If ho displayed any emotion at all, it 
was an affection of surprise, as ho said, ‘ Young 
.man, you are talking in enigmas. I know 
'nothing of the incidents to widely you allude ; 
and they are evidently secrets into which T. 
have no right to pry. * Hut as you have made 
such a mistake without sinister design, 1 will 
not chide. On the cont rary, X am rather in- 
clined to tnke an interest in you ; and there- 
fore if ever you need a friend, do not hesitate 
to apply to me.’ — ‘Oh, my lord,’ f exclaimed, 

‘ torture me not with this assumed ignorance 
of the past ; but tell me who and where i-: the 
lady that I long to claim as my mother !*— • 
‘Young man,’ responded the nobleman, * it is 
useless" for you to address me in this manner. 
J,et it be sufficient for you that the romantic 
singularity of the present occurrence which 
ha 3 led you to mistake me for another, has so 
far enlisted my sympathy that t will prove 
your friend.*— He then passed rapidly on 
through the hall ; hut ere ho issued forth from 
the palace, T inquired of a fellow-page who 
made his appearance there at the moment, who 
that nobleman was ?— ‘ Lnxl Poterslield,’ was 
the answer.''* 

“ Jjord Petersfield 1 — my father’s trustee— 
my brother’s guardian— my mother's intimate 
friend!" exclaimed Juliana. “But I ought to 
have suspected as much, knowing that it was 
he who recommended you to Lidy Saxon dale. 
Proceed, dear Frank — proceed.” 

“ That Lord Peter.^ield was he whom I had 
seen in my earlier years, I felt convinced,” 
resumed the youth, “ notwithstanding liis 
denial. Wherefore should lie have proffered 
me his interest— he even used the word friend- 
ship— unless I had that claihi upon him ? But 
what connexion was there between him and 
the iady whom I regarded as my mother ? 
was he a relation or morel}' a friend '! 
Vain queries were these that I put to 
myself ! and how futile were all the con- 
jectures they raised up ! But without dwel- 
ling at too great a length on this part 
of my narrative, lot me hasten on to relate 
another incident. A few weeks after I had 
thus encountered Lord Poterslield, her Majesty 
the Queen gave a Concert at Buckingham 
Palace. A thousand cards of invitation were 
issued ; and at the appointed hour the vicinage 
of the I’oyal dwelling was crowded r.ifch brilli- 
ant equipages. My duty on the occasion 


placed me in a kind of ante-chamber through 
which the company had to pass to the Yellow 
Drawing Boom, where the guests were first to 
assemble ere the Concert-Boom- was thrown 
open. For some time there was a continuous 
flow of all the elite of rank and fashion : but 
for a brief interval there was a pause — a lapse, 
so to speak — in the living stream ; and thu3 
two or three minutes passed ere any fresh 
arrivals made their appearance. At length 1 
heard footsteps approaching — light airy steps 
— and the rustling of dresses. The next mo- 
ment two ladies, whose ages might respective- 
ly have been thirty-two and thirty — (but 
they were not sisters, at. least to judge from 
their looks)— entered the ante-chamber on 
their way to the .State Apartments. Ah, Chose 
faces 1 1 recollected them in a moment— they 
were the sa'* e I had seen by the couch of the 
lady at the country-mansion— the same I had 
subsequently seen, also,at that mansion, on the 
last occasion of my being conducted thither ! 
I*' i)i* observe, Miss Farefield — luliana, I mean 

-» — dear .luliana I observe, I say, that my 

memory has not only been vividly keen and j 
scrupulously faithful relative to all incidents 
associated with the mysteries of my earlier' 
years, but will remain immortal in that respect. 
Be not surprised, therefore, if I at once knew 
those ladies. Though years lmd passed over 
their heads, yet in their passage they had 
merely developed and perhaps heightened but 
by no means marred and little changed the 
mingled sweetness and glory of their charms. 
Obedient to that same imrmlse wliHi had 
urged me to address Lord Peters/ield, J. 
sprung forward and threw myself pointedly, 
j hut not rudely, in -their way. — 1 1 What is 
it V they both asked in a breath : and at that 
j moment I can well believe they recollected 
me ! not. — ‘ T am Francis Baton, ’ I said ; 
j and then t exclaimed, ‘ Oh, you reeogm/c 
me you know' me now !’ for l saw that they 
I both started and then exchanged looks of 
mingled uneasiness and surprise. But .instant- 
aneously recovering themselves, and as if in 
pursuance of the same tacitly understood re- 
solve how to act, they said coldly, ‘ There is 
some mistake* — and passed on. I fell back con- 
founded, and sank overpowered on a .sc-at : 
then T burst into tears— for the conviction 
struck to my soul that all those who could tell 
me anything of my mother, were inspired by 
the terrible determination to ignore my claims 
upon their sympathy and their confidence. 
The approach of fresh arrivals recalled me to 
myself : I dashed away the tears from my eyes, 

| and rising from the seat, resumed my post at 
the door of the ante- chamber. Then, as I re- 
gained my composure— or at least was able to 
collect my ideas I resolved to watch those two 
ladies when they came forth again — ascertain 
who they were — and thus endeavour, by making 
inquiries concerning them, to follow up the 
clue, if any were thus afforded, in the hope ol 
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reaching the desired aim and discovering who ; 
thafc^adjj 7 W3S that had left her image so inac- | 
libly iij pressed on my soul. But in this design 
I was disappointed. When the concert broke 
up, some portion of the visitors took their de- 
parture by one avenue of egress and some 
portion by another; and thus I missed the two 
ladies whom I so anxiously sought.' From that 
day forth I have never again seen them.” 

“ Did they not visit the palace again F asked 
Juliana. 

" I cannot say,” replied Francis ; “ for within 
a week I was somewhat summarily informed 
tiiat my farther services would be dispensed 
with, inasmuch as some reduction was to he 
made in certain departments of the royal 
household, and that the juniors in each were to 
be first dismissed. I was however assured that 
no far from any fault being found with me, I 
had given the utmost satisfaction ; and as a 
proof thereof three month’s salary was paid 
and the best testimonials presented to me. I 
could not help thinking that the true cause bad 
not been assigned for my dismissal : a secret 
voice appeared to whisper within me to the 
effect that it was found inconvenient, and 
perhaps dangerous, in certain quarters to stand 
the chance of being accorted or importuned by 
me when visiting" the palace. However, the 
day came for me to leave — and I departed 
accordingly.” 

“ Then, no doubt you remembered Lord 
Petersfipld's promise?” said Juliana inquir- 
ingly. 

“Yes: but it was far less with the idea 
of seeking his aid in procuring another situ- 
ation, than to have an opportunity of plead- 
ing my cause before him once more, that I 
sought him at his mansion. The moment I 
sent up my name his lordship received me— 
and received me too with kindness ; that is to 
say, with as much kindness as it is in his nature 
to show. I told him of my dismissal from the 
palace, at which he appeared to be surprised ; 
though in my own mind I had the intuitive 
conviction that this surprise was merely feign- 
ed on his part. I threw myself at his feet, 
beseeching and imploring that he would say 
but one word to lift the veil which enveloped 
the ■ past in so much mystery : but he 
was immovable ! He pretended to pity me, 
a r d affected to believe that I must be 
labouring under some monomaniac idea. In 
i short, I could obtain nothing from him in 
the shape of revelation. He spoke kindly to 
me, as I ere now said— and observed that he 
could at once help me to another situation, 
as he happened to he aware at the time that 
his friend Lady Saxondale needed a page. He 
gave me a note to her ladyship ; and thus was 
it that I eni .-red this mansion." 

Francis laton ceased speaking ; and the big 
tears rolled down his cheeks, as all the incidents 
of the past were thus brought so .vividly 
back try bis mind. Again did Juliana do her 


best to soothe and console him : and the 
youth was both soothed and consoled ! 

“ But during all the latter portion of your 
narrative,” said t'-e lion. Miss Farefield, 
“you hare lost sight of your sister. Believe 
me, my dear Frank, I am interested in her 
for your sake.” 

“ I have already given you to understand,” 
answered the youth, “that when she was 
twenty— that, v/as about six years ago— -she 
entered a family in the capacity of gover- 
nor, and proceeded to the Continent. From 
time to time I received letters from her, 
and occasionally little presents, whenever 
she had an opportunity of sending to England. 
But at length, after the lapse of a couple of 
years, her letters ceased altogether. When 
I became uuesay at this silence, the school- 
piaster, — for I was then, you know, at South- 
ampton, — said many things to relieve me of 
my apprehensions ; and it even struck me that 
he knew more than he chose to admit. But 
this might have been mere fancy on my 

part. Suffice it to say, Miss Farefield 

J uliana that for the last four years I have 

heard nothing from my sister ” 

“Hush! footsteps are approaching I” sud- 
denly exclaimed Juliana, whose quick ears 
bad caught the sound. 

As she thus spoke she pressed the young 
page’s hand tenderly — threw a fervid look of 
passion upon him — and then composed herself 
in her scat with the air of one just beginning 
to turn over the leaves of a periodical placed 
in her hand. Francis Paton retreated towards 
the door, which opend at the instant : and 
Constance, now elegantly dressed in evening 
costume, re-appeared. She at once perceived by 
the young page's manner that Juliana had been 
speaking to him upon the tender subject the 
secret of which she herself had that day learnt; 
and as the door closed behind the .beautiful 
youth, she advanced up to her sister, saying in 
a gentle voice. “ I hope that you are happy 
now ?” 

“ Yes, dear Constance— supremely happy I” 
exclaimed Juliana, rising from her seat and 
embracing her sister in the effusion of that joy 
which her long interview with the young page 
had excited in her soul. “I have revealed 
the secret of 1113’ love -and he loves me in re- 
turn. But 3 T ou would scarcely believe how 
intellectual he is ! Oh, what a scandal and a 
shs,me ever to have doomed Francis Paton to 
servitude 1 Besides, lie has told me the history 
of his life ; and it is a history so full of strange 
romance and- profound mj’stery, that I feel for 
him an illimitable sympathy as well as the 
tenderest love. But’ all these things I will 
explain to you another time ” 

At this moment the door opened — and Mary- j 
Anne the lady's-maid entered the room. ; 

“ He is come said Constance quickly, while •' 
a glow of pleasure suffused itself upon her : 
1 countenance. ' l 
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“ My Lord Marquis is in the garden,” re* 
turned Mary-Anne, with the mysterious look 
of a confidante. 

“ Oh, then I will proceed thither at once 1" 
exclaimed Constance. “ Give me my guitar — 
I will take it with me — it serves as an apology 
for burying myself in the shady recesses of the 
arbour should I be noticed proceeding thither 
by the domestics. But you must keep watch, 
Mary- Anne — and you also, dear sister !” 

“ Fear not,” responded Juliana : “ you shall 
not be surprised by any one.” 

Constance accordingly took her guitar, and 
tripping lightly down stairs, proceeded to the 
garden, where in a few moments she was 
clasped in the arms of her lover, the Marquis 
do Villebclle. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

tiie lady's -ha: p. — the .stolen' interview. 

Mary- Anne was one of the handsomest as well 
as the astutest and discraetest of lady’s-maids. 
She was a fine, tall, well-grown young woman, 
of about three-and-twenty — with a figure that 
had something brilliant and splendid in its 
Diana-like proportions. Many a lady of rank 
who shone in the gorgeous saloons of fashion, 
might have envied Mary-Anne that superb 
shape : for nothing could be more raceful than 
the slope of the shoulders, the bend in the 
back, the symmetry of the waist, and the 
sweeping length of limb whose fine propor- 
tions were displayed in one sense though con- 
cealed in another by the long skirt of the 
dress. 

Mary-Anne’s countenance was not merely 
pretty — it was handsome. Her brown hair 
was of remarkable luxuriance ; and whether , 
arranged in p’ain bands in the morning-part 
of the day, or in long shining ringlets in the ' 
evening, it set off to equal advantage the fine 
face that beamed with mingled archness and 
good-humour. There was something slightly 
coquettish in Mary-Anne’s air and appearance. 
She wore an elegant little French cap as if she 
knew that it became her admirably : and every 
detail of her toilet denoted not merely a scru- 
pulous neatness, but likewise a tastefulness 
which nearly bordered upon elegance— that is 
to say, as much elegance as a lady’s-maid could 
possibly throw into her apparel. ITer clothes 
were evidently made by no cheap milliner nor 
clumsy seamstress, but fitted her as perfectly 
as if she were a lady of rank and fortune. As 
a matter of course she had handsome per- 
quisites in the discarded dresses of her young 
mistresses : but these were never cobbled up : 
anew for Miss Maiy-Anne. She accepted cast- ] 
off clothes, but would not wear them— not she 
indeed ! She disposed of them to an old 
Jewess who regularly paid her a visit by the J 


area-steps once every month to purchase what- 
soever she might have to dispose of : so that 
with the produce of these little sales and a 
small portion of her own handsome wages in 
addition, Mary-Anne was enabled to find her- 
self in frequent new dresses of good material. 
As for the making-up of these dresses, that 
was done for nothing by the milliner who had 
all the custom of Lady Saxondale and her 
daughters, — the said milliner finding it en- 
tirely to her interest to keep good friends with 
so important a person as the Hon. Mis3 Fare- 
fields’ principal lady’s-maid. 

Mary-Anne had, us we have already stated, 
a slightly coquettish air ; and this, blended 
with a certain archness of expression and 
roguishness of smile, gave her a most 
piquant and interesting appearance. She 
looked the lady's-maid. From the midst of a 
thousand females assembled together, of every 
variety of occupation and grade, you might 
single out Mary-Anne as the abigail of aris- 
tocratic mistresses. Nor was this all. A close 
observer could not fail to perceive that she was 
a confidential maid— deep in the secrets of the 
young ladies wliom she served. Yet be it 
parenthetically remarked that she was not 
initiated in that particular secret which in- 
volved Juliana’s attachment for the young 
page. 

In order to I’endcr this portrait as complete 
As possible, we must observe' that Mary-Anne 
possessed a very fine pair of dark hazel eyes, 
which she could use with no small effect when 
nhe chose, hut all the glances of which were so 
tutored and disciplined as to he completely 
under her own control. Thus, in the presence 
of Lady Saxondale she appeared sedate and 
respectful, almost to demureness : with her 
young mistresses there was a more joyous and 
genial light dancing in her eyes, indicating 
that she felt herself the petted ’ and favourite 
confidante, hut still so far subdued as likewise 
to show that she knew her place too w ell to 
take any advantage of the confidence she thus 
enjoyed. Indeed, there was never anything 
like undue familiarity in her look, her words, 
or her manner. The brows that set oil' those 
fine eyes were darkly pencilled and splendidly 
arched ; and the lashes which served as a 
screen for her looks when she chose thus to 
veil them, were of a darker shade still. and 
resembled thick silken fringes. Her nose was 
straight— her mouth small and pouting, the 
lips being of a rich redness and always of a 
delicious moisture : they were lips that seemed 
to invite kisses, and appeared fully capable 
of giving them hack again with additional 
sweets. The expression , of her countenance, 
though naturally a mixture of good-humour, 
archness, and roguishness, was variable ; be- 
cause, as we have already stated, she had the 
faculty of tutoring it to assume any look that 
suited the circumstances of the moment. 
Although so remarkably handsome, and 
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therefore exposed to many temptations, espe- 
cially on ■ the part of the profligate Lord 
Saxondale,— and though by no., means of a; cold 
temperament, but on the contrary, with the 
rich warm blood of youth glowing in "her 
veins, — Miss Mary- Anne was notwithstanding 
unquestionably virtuous. She could flirt with 
handsome valets and the upper class of male 
domestics — she could even smile mischievously 
and display her fine white teeth when any 
aristocratic young exquisite, visiting at the 
mansion, paid her a passing compliment if 
they chanced to meet upon the stairs ; — but 
if any improper overtures were made to Miss 
Mary- Anne she knew how to resent them in 
a manner that would most likely silence for 
ever him who insulted her with such proposals. 
We do not know that it can be exactly said 
she was virtuous from principle : indeed it 
would be wrong to make any such assertion. 
But she was a saving and prudent young 
woman in money-matters — had through res- 
pectable notions with regard to her character 
— and looked forward to a good marriage with 
some deserving and eligible person in her 
own sphere of life. Thus, though Mary-Anne 
could smile roguishly— assist in a love-intrigue 
carried on by others— and deliver a billet-doux 
with all the slyness and discretion imaginable, 
— and though on occasions she could not merety 
flirt but even romp with the domestics in the 
servants’ hall, on a Christmas or New' Year’s 
eve, — yet there was a line at which she stopped 
| short, and beyond which it would be very 
! difficult to induce her to take a false step. 

Such was the lady’s-maid who possessed the 
confidence of her two j'oung mistresses general- 
ly, but of Constance especially ; and she had 
proved herself a most efficient auxiliary in en- 
abling this latter lady to carry on her secret 
interviews with the Marquis of Villcbelle. 
She was therefore now on the alert to watch 
for the return of Lady Saxondale, or the pre- 
sence of any other person who might interrupt 
the meeting of the lovers in the garden. 

We should observe that of all the splendid 
mansions in Park Lane, not one possessed so 
large, a piece of ground in the rear as . Sax on- 
da)*' House. Not that this was very large 
either ; and for a garden in the country it 
would have been ridiculously small ; but for 
a town-residence, it was the very reverse. 
Being crowded with evergreens, which had 
grown to a considerable size and formed shady 
walks,— indeed, embowering some spots so 
completely as to shut out the view from all 
the adjacent windows, — this garden was well 
adapted for the meeting of lovers. But how 
was it, the reader may ask, that Constance could 
Dot devise opportunities of seeing the Marquis 
of Vi'lebelle in places where they might be 
still less liab e to interruption ? Those wl o 
are acquainted with the routine of fashionable 
life, must be aware how difficult it is for young 
unmarried ladies to find such occasions. 3fl 


the Miss Farefields went out to walk, they had 
a tall footman following at a short distance ; 
and if they went out in the carriage, it was 
impossible to ali?ht and leave the equipage 
for any length of time, unattended and alone, 
without i-’ciirring the risk of gossipping obsei'- 
vations on the part of the servants. If they j 
went shopping they were certain to meet so 
many of their acquaintances that it would 
be dangerous to seek such opportunities for 
the interviews of love ; and inasmuch as 
the Marquis of Villebelle had for some 
months ceased to visit at Saxondale House, 
the only way in which Constance could 
contrive to pasi an hour alone with him, 
was by these clandestine meetings in the 
garden. The servants, generally, thought that 
the young lady buried herself for an occasional 
hour in the umbrageous recesses of the garden 
for the purpose of practising on her guitar ; 
and thus when the sounds of that instr ument 
were heal’d emanating from amidst the ever- 
greens at the extremity of the enclosure, none 
of the domestics would venture to penetrate 1 ' 
thither. A side-door, of which it was easy for 
Mary-Annc to obtrin the key, was wont to 
afford admission to the Marquis of Villebelle : 
but on three or four occasions when a balf- 
hour’s interview was to be stolen after dusk, 
and when the key was not immediately forth- 
coming, the intrepid Frenchman had not 
hesitated to scale the boundary-wall. 

Let us now introduce this foreign nobleman' 
to our readers. He was about twenty-eight 
years of age— remarkably handsome— with a 
somewhat "pensive and even melancholy ex- 
pression of countenance.. Tall and well formed, 
his figure combined dignity and elegance. He 
had dark hair, clustering in natural waves 
above a forehead of noble height. His eyes 
were large and black, and with a peculiar soft- 
ness of look. There was a very pleasing expres- 
sion about his lips : and bis teeth were white 
and faultlessly even. He spoke the English lan- 
guage with a perfect accent and fleuncy : his 
voice, naturally low, was full of a deep music 
that gave to its tones a wonderful fascination 
when breathing the language of love. 

Such was the Marquis of Villebelle. . His 
father, who had been dead some years, was a 
refugee during the period of the Empire ; and 
having lived a considerable time in Eng’and, 
he for this and other reasons conceived such 
an affection for its hospitable shores that he 
had his son educated at one of our 1 public 
schools. Hence the intimate acquaintance 
which Etienne possessed in all things pertain- 
ing to the English language and literature ; 
and in habits, tastes, and ideas, as well as in 
personal appearance, the Marquis of Villebelle 
was much more of an Englishman than a 
Frenchman. By ilie time he had finished his I 
education in this country, his father died ; and 
he wns recalled to France to look after his I 
affairs. For some years he remained on the j 
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Continent without revisiting England; but at I 
length he returned to the land which he loved 
better than his own. This was about twelve 
months prior to the date when we now intro- 
duce him to our readers, and when we find him 
seeking a clandestine interview with the beauti- 
ful Constance Farcfield in the garden of 
Saxondale House. 

Fond and affectionate was the meeting of 
the .lovers. The Marquis strained Constance 
to his breast, pouring the delicious langua e of 
love in her ears ; and she clung to him with 
all a maiden’s confiding affection, drinking 
in the low melting harmony of his voice. She 
looked sweetly beautiful, did < 'onstanee Fare- 
field ! — for she was dressed in evening costume 
so that she might be i i readiness for tlu* 
dinner-table whe i the hour should come. 
Her long fair hair tlowedin thick clusters upou 
her white shoulders ; and though there was 
no small contrast between her style of beauty 
ilnd the personal attributes of her lover, yet 
were it impossible to deny that they w»uld 
make a remarkably interesting couple. ’ 

“llow long, my sweet Constance,” said tin* 
Marquis, as they sit diwn together upon a 
bench beneath the .verdant covering of the 
trees, “ are we to pursue this stealthy and 
clandestine course ?— a course which though 
mavkei by -so many hours of indescribable 
happiness, has nevertheless in it something 
humiliating alike to your feelings and mi e.” 

“ What would you have me do, my beloved 
Etienne ?" asked Constance, gazing affection- 
ately upon his countenance. “I tremble at 
the idea of a £urti>e marriage ” 

“ Listen, my sweet Constance," exclaimed 
the Marquis, in a tone of firmness and resolu- 
tion. “1 have not concealed from you that 
my resources are smal — that indeed they are 
so limited as to be only sufficient for one, and 
would constitute privation if not noi'erty for 
two. But I have now the hope of obtaining 
diplomatic employment from King Louis 
Philippe’s government. The recent change in 
the French Ministry has brought into power 
an old and devoted friend of my father’s ; and 
L believe therefore that I shall not now have to 
ask a favour in vain. Tell me then, Con- 
stance— tell me, my well-beloved, will you con- 
sent to become mine if I succeed in obtaining 
a post which shall guarantee me the mean3 
of maintaining you in comfort, if not in 
splendour ?” 

rt Splendour, my dear Etienne !" x-eturned 
Constance. “ Oh ! let not chat word be asso- 
ciated with love 1 I seek not for splendour 
—I am sick of the present splendour in 
which 'I live! The gaieties, the dissipations, 
and the frivolities of . fashionable life seem 
a mockery to the soul that lpngs for a bliss- 
ful seclusion with the object of ' its love. 
Think not therefore that if in wedding you 
I should wed even poverty, that reproaches 


or regrets would ever fall from my lips. No, 
no — that were impossible ! But ” 

“ You hesitate, Constance— you hesitate ?” 
murmured Etienne, as his arm gently encir- 
cled her waist ; and he gazed fondly upon the 
countenance on which a shade of mournfulness 
had sudddenly settled. “Tell me, my sweet 
girl, wherefore do you hesitate ? Have you 
no confidence in my love ? or do you believe 
I am the unprincipled adventurer that I 
know your iuother has sought to represent 
! me ? ’ 

“ No, no— not for an instant do I entertain 
such a dishonouring, such an injurious thought !’’ 
— and Constance showed by her looks, her ac- 
cents, and her manner that she was deeply 
pained by the remark her lover had made. 

; “ Besides* Etienne, what could you think of me 
I if supposing for a moment that I did enter- 
j tain such a dark suspicion, you sti 1 find me 
meeting you thus— accepting the assurances of 
your love*— giving you mine in return— and 
willing to entrust all my life’s happiness to 
your keeping ? No— deeply and devotedly 
as 1 love you, if I thought that you were 
other than I believe j’ou to be, we should 
part at once— never to meet again 1 And 
if T could not tear • forth this love from the 
depths of my soul, I would rather suffer it 
to devour my heart in secret than let 
it hurry me on into de radation and 
error. Moreover, you have dealt candidly 
with me in respect to your circumstan- 
ces ’’ 

‘•And yet again you hesitate, Constance?’ 
said the Marquis, perceivin' that she stop- 
ped short as if about to give utterance to 
something which she nevertheless trembled ta 
speak. 

“Oh ! I will be candid with you— I will 
be candid with you !” rejoined Constance. 
“ You have asked me how long these steal- 
thy interviews .are . to continue 1 and you 
know, indeed you have more than hinted, 

| that the only way to annihilate the ne- 
cessity thereof is oy our marriage. Now,” 
continued Constance, bending down her 
looks and speaking in a low tremulous tone, 
“ amonjst the various things which my mother 
has at different times let drop concerning 
you, there is one allegation on which I have 
j never touched before — which I have never 
even hinted to you — and to which I would 
not allude, however distantly, because I dared 
not so far shock your feelings ” 

“ Speak, speak, Constance ! be frank and 
candid 1” ' said the Marquis ; but liis own 
voice was now trembling as if with anxiety 
and suspense, and the arm that encircled 
the maiden’s waist was trembling like- 
wise. 

Oh ! I dare not— no, I dare not proceed 
farther !’’ murmured Constance, now bursting 
into tears, sis a feeling of deep despondency 
suddenly seized upon her .* for indeed it 
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struck her that the matter to which she was 
thus all urlins: did not altogether involve a 
( -van ton calumny. • - 

“Constance !’ exclaimed the Marquis, more 
vehemently than he was' wont, to speak : 

“ you alarm me ! — what means this o itburst 
of emotion ? Is it something eo very serious 
— or so very terrible?’ 

“Ah ! It' would be alike serious aud ter- 
rible if true ! 1 responded the young lady, 
now suddenly raising her eyes and gazin' 
with a mixture of inquiring earnestness and 
reviving confidence in her lover's countenance. 
“But no — it is impossible — it can not be true ! 
You would not deceive me thus !” 

! “ Constance, what mean you ? what mean 

you ?” exclaimed the Marquis, painfully excit- 
ed. “ Do not hesitate to speak • There must 
be no reserve between us ” 

“ No, there must not be— I feel that there 
must not be !” interrupted the young lady. 

“ Some months have elapsed si-ce first from 
my mother's lips dropped the statement which 
now weighs upon my mind ; and for the reasons 
l have already explained, I would not mention 
it to you. But this day I 1 ave had a serious co i- 
versation with my sister— and I have been led 
more than ever to feel the importance of re- 
moving every doubt airl dissipating every sus-. 
piciori, the* more so, since you yourself, 
Etienne, began the conversation ere now by the 
assurance that a favourable turn in your cir- 
cumstances would soon enable you to con- 
duct me to the altar. Then fore, now — on 
this present occasion— must we converse 
frankly !l 

“ Tt is what I v.'ish, Constance ! 1 have already 
told you sol” said the Mai quia with some 
degree of vehemence : “and f can assure you, 
my sweet girl, that you are torturing me most 
acutely by this delay in telling me everything. 
Say what it is that hangs like a doubt upon 
your mind, and to which you are so reluctant 
to give utterance.” 

“ Etienne,” responded Constance, raising her 
beautiful blue eyes and fixing them earnestly 
upon her lover, “ I am told that you 
have already been married ; and that al- 
though separated from your wife, she is still 
alive I” 

If a thunderbolt had fa’leu at the feet of the 
Marquis of Yillebelle, he could not have been 
more dismayed. It was a perfect consternation 
that seized upon him : he turned pile as death 
— t.he arm that was engirdling Constance, 
fell as if palsied from her waist— and he gazed 
upon her in vacant bewilderment. 

“0 God!” cried the unhappy young lad}', 
“ it is true— it is too true 1” aud covering hex- 
face with her hands, she bui-st into a pas- 
sionate flood of weeping. 

“Yes, it is true, it is true!” echoed the;. 
Marquis, in a tone of rending aiony. “But 
good God ! how could this secret have been 
known ?” 


“Ah I little matter how it was known,’ mur- 
mured C instance, stricken with despair, “ since 
vou confess it is the truth. 0 Etienne, where- 
fore have you deceived me thus V' — and start- 
ing from her seat, she was about to break away 
from him with frantic excitement, when he took 
her hand — he fell upon his knees — he besought 
her to remain— he implored her to tarry 
for a few minutes to hear him. 

There was a desperation in his looks and a 
wildness in his tone which frightened Constance 
(fart-field : and though she felt hurt, mortified, 
and won- tied in all her keenest sen ibilities, — 
though it appeared as if all the happiness of 
her life wei’e suddenly annihilated by a single 
blow, — yet she could not lea'-e him thus, for 
she felt that she loved him still 1 

“ Speak, Etienne,” she said, in a low deep 
tone clouded with ineffable emotions. “ 1 will 
not refuse you a hearing.” | 

She resumed her seat : he placed birr -«lf by 
her side, and would have still retained her 
hand ia his own — but she gently withdrew it : 
and then her grief burst forth anew in cor.- ■ 
vulsing sobs. 

“Oiit calm yourself, calm yourself, I im- 
plore yo i !” lie said in accents of passionate 
entreaty. “ Mould you see me kill myself at 
your feet ? But I can endure anything rather 
than this anguish of your’s ! The spectacle 
drives mo mad— because it is I who have 
caused it. Yet if you knew all ” 

“Then toll me everything— he frank and 
candid with me !" said Constance. “And, 
Oh !” she added, in a voice full of gushing emo- 
tion, “ if there be extenuation on y ur behalf, 
God k< ows that I shall only be too willing to 
admit it ! ’ 

“If you will grant me your patience, Con- 
stance,” resumed the Marquis, “ i will tell you 
everything ; and you wiil hear one of the 
most extraordinary histories that ever fell 
from the lips <>f human being. Talk of the 
incidents of novels and romances being extra- 
vagant ! their interest palls and wanes into 
mawkish insipidity — their excitement subsides 
into monotony anu dullness — when compared 
with the stoi-y I am about to relate ! And that 
there is extenuation, if not a complete vindi- 
cation for the course I have pursued in respect 
to yourself, Constance, I may venture to pro- 
mise. Nay — I do not even know but that I. 
should have been fully justified in averring 
that I am not a married man at this moment !” 

“Oh ! if all this be true 1” exclaimed Con- 
stance, her countenance brightenin' up with 
the animation of hope : for her’s had a few 
moments back been a despair so profound that 
even the slightest glimmering which bade her 
hope again, was a relief ineffable. 

“Shall I commence at once?” asked the 
French nobleman, in a low soft voice : and 
again he took her hand, which was not now 
withdrawn. 

“ Yes — proceed, Etienne — proceed — and may 
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freshinents to be served up. We sat down 
together ; and the Englishman questioned 
me most minutely respecting iny circum- 
stances. There appeared to be a certain frank- 
ness about him which inspired me with confi- 
dence ; and moreover it was so necessary for 
me to hope — I who had been but afe^ minutes 
before environed by the darkness of .despair! 

I explained to the Englishman my precise 
position, hot even withholding the fact that at 
the very instant I had encountered him I was 

contemplating but of that no matter — I 

will not name the horrid thing again. .Suffice 
it to say that he listened with the deepest 
jattention and interest to ail I told him ; and 
■ when he had done questioning me, I asked him 
; who he was and how he had happened to know 
| me? He replied that he had met mein com- 
any with my father some four or five years 
ack iu England, when I was a youth ; but j 
though metliought that his countenance was ' 
not wholly unfamiliar, yet I could not recollect 
where I had seen him before. lie then pro- 1 
ceeded to tell me that if the proposition he was 
about to make suited my 'views, it would bo 
necessary for him to reveal his name, and also 
that of a young lady of whom lie would have to 
speak: but ere he mentioned those names lie 
would have to exact from me the most solemn, 
scarced, and binding oath that I would never 
reveal them in connexion with the transaction 
he was about to submit to my consideration. 
My case was too desperate to allow me to offer 
any objection to whatever terms of secrecy he 
might stipulate : and I bade him proceed. ’ lie 
then addressed me as follows ‘ There is an 
English lady for whom I am anxious to find a 
husband, who must be a foreigner, and not 
only of a good family, but possessed of a title 
of nobilty. It is not under any circumstances 
of dishonour in respect to the lady herself that 
the necessity for at once marrying her thus 
exists. She is pure and spotless, so far as it is 
possible for any one to judge of the c’ aracter 
of a woman or become a guarantee for her 
chastity. Therefore it is to cover no fault that 
this speedy matrimonial alliance is sought for. 
"What the circumstances are which render it 
necessary, cannot be explained. She is exceed- 
ingly handsome : but her beauty will matter 
little to him who becomes her husband, bas- 
mach as the moment after the ceremony they 
will be separated and will see each other no 
more. You now understand me. If you think 
lit to bestow your name— for it will be naught 
beyond the bestowal of a name — upon the 
lady in question, you shall receive the sum of 
live thousand pourds, speaking in En fish 
money, the moment after the ceremony has 
taken place. Such is my proposition. Take 
twelve, or even twenty-four hours to consider 
it, if you like : but at the expiration of that 
interval your answer must be given.’” 

The Marquis of Villebelle paused ; and Con- 
\ stance who had listened with a deep and absorb- 


! ing interest, now gave vent to an ejaculation 
of astonishment. 

“You may well be surprised, sweet girl,” 
said the Marquis : “ for I myself was astound- 
ed by the strangeness of the Englishman’s 
proposition. And yet I was scarcely displeased 
at it. Five thousand pounds — a liundi d 
arid twenty five thousand francs— to a man 
who was homeless, penniless, friendless, and 
starving 1 The temptation was too great ; 
and after all, what was the service to be 
rendered in order to procure such a sum ? 
Merely the bestowal of a name and title 
so utterly worthless to me that a few 
minutes back I had been hurrying for- 
ward to bury them along with myself in the 
deep waters’ of the Seine. Oh ! you can scarce- 
ly think ill of me, Constance, when I confess 
that I found the offer too cheering, too magni- 
ficent, to be refused, and that instead of taking 
twenty-four hours or even twelve iou’rs to re- 
flect upon the point, I gave my assent at once. 
The Englishman then told me his own name 
and >hat of the young lady to whom I was to" 
be . married. Her surname was quite different 
from his own ; and therefore I did not suppose 
her to be his daughter. 1 however asked him 
if Buch were the case? and he said she was 
not — but he enjoined me not to question him 
any farther, as there v as so deep a mystery 
attached to this youug lady and the necessity 
for maintaining it was so absolute, he must- 
decline furnishing me with any due for »ts un- 
ravclinent. lie then placed a purse of money 
in my hand and bade me meet him at the same 
place on the following day at eleven o'clock. 
We separated — and I was no longer houseless 
nor penniless : but throughout the night J 
could scarcely close my eyes in slumber. The 
proposition to which 1 had assented was so ex- 
traordinary that again and again did I. he, ’/fate, 
whether to proceed any farther in the matter : 
but the grim gaunt spectre of poverty con- 
stantly rose up before my eyes and made all 
my scruples vanish. Morning came ; and with 
some portion of the money contained in the 
purse I made such improvements in my toilet 
as were suitable for the ceremony about to take 
place. Punctual to the hour was I at the 
wine-shop ; — the Englishman had already 
arrived and was waiting for me. He doubt- 
less saw by my looks that I had not changed 
in}’ mind ; and • he did not therefore ask 
me the question. A hackney-coach was sum- 
moned, and he ordered it to take us to an hotel, 
which he named, in another part of Paris. 
On arriving there, .he introduced me to a 
suite of apartments, in one of which lie re- 
quested me to be seated for a few minutes, 
lie then passed into an inner room, and short- 
ly re-appeared, accompanied by three ladies. 
One was nearly as old as himself, and w hom 
he introduced as his wife. Another was much 
younger, and was intended to act as brides- 
maid. I believe she was some relation of his, j 
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butt do 'i exactly know ot what degree, j to tlm hotel,— lh.’ En-iiahman and his wife 
The third was the young lady on whom 1 was j conversing the whole time on general and in- 
to bestow my name. She was indeed hand- 1 different ' topic.*,- for Hie evident purpose of 
some— very handsome, Bo not be jealous, ! preventing that awkwardness and embarrass- 
Constance, at the' observation I have madet ment which under such extraordinary cicum- 
for while doing justice to her personal appear- stances would have otherwise prevailed. On 
a nee. I may with equal candour declare that arriving at rite hotel, the three ladies each 
. her’s was nof a style of beauty adapted to my shoo!: hands with me and bade me adieu, — 

1 taste. On this 'part of mv narrative I will not my wife • .vhibiting no more excitement or 
however dwell. Sullce it to say that she ap- ••motion than the other two. They then all 
peared to treat the strange proceeding with a ' three pa*.-cd to the inner room, and I re- 
coldness almost amounting to an indifference mained alone with the Englishman. He forth- 
that was not the hast extraordinary feature in with began to count down a number of bank- 
the whole transaction : for I could not help notes upon the table ; and as he thus paid me 
asking myself of what nature might he the the promised reward for the singular and mys- 
cireumstances that rendered necessary bo sin- terious service I had rendered, he said, ‘ Do not 
gulnr a matrimonial alliance ? To bestow upon think that bemuse we arc now about to part, I 
that young lady a husband who was to be no .-‘ all altogether lose sight of you. ff fortune 
husband at— all— to give her a name which she smiles upon you and you continue independent 
might bear in the world apart- from him of . of any friendly aid, you will never hear from 
whom she had derived it — to make her a wife, me : but if adversity overtakes you and you fall 
yet leave her to a sin Jc and virgin state of into poverty again, you may rely upon receiving 
existence, if chaste she really were and meant suci our from my hand. And now farewell.’ — 
to continue,— all this scented so monstrous so This wa* a hint for me to take my departure at 
unnatural, that I shrank from the bare idea om-e : and I can assure you, my dear Constance, 
on being introduced to her. There was not that I had no b clination to remain — for I al- 
however much leisuie permitted for meditation ready began » o! merely to loathe myself, but 
because the Englishman hurried us all down ' likewise ail who were connected with the trans- 
ton plain carriage that was waiting in the | action." 

courtyard of the hotel, and we drove off to I The Marquis of Villebclle ceased ; and Con- 
the British Ambassador's chapel, which was f stance Eareiiekl sat gazing upon him with looks 
at no great distance. 1 should observe that the : of mingled commiseration and uncertainty, 
ladies were simply dressed: with no conspicuous I She pitied him for all lie had gone through — 
evidences that this was a bridal party. A1 ' she could scarcely blame him for the step lie 
the preliminaries for the solemn ceremony had j had taken, nndersuch peculiar circumstances, in 
been arranged with due care : so that on • order to save himself from the horrors of pover- 
reaching the chapel we found the Chaplain and tv and the dismal alternative of suicide: but 

she was bewildered how she herself could 
thenceforth act. toward him Suddenly a re- 
collection flashed to her mind, bringing hope 
along with it ; and she said in an excited tone, 
“ But did you not tell me ere now that you 
would be almost justified in declaring yourself 
to be unmarried ? What meant j’ou by that 
averment ? what did it signify ? what am I to 
understand? Speak, speak, Etienne 1 You 
know not what torturing suspense I at this 
moment endure : for all my happiness hangs 
upon the next word that may fall from your 
lips !” 

“ I will soon explain myself, dear Constance,” 
replied the Marquis, his countenance brighten- 
ing up somewhat, or at all events losing a por- 
tion of the melancholy clod which had been 
hanging upon it. “But ere I make known the 
meaning of those words which I spoke just- 
now, and of which you have reminded me, it 
is necessary I should enter into a few more 
particulars respecting myself. For you must 
not think, Constance, that the large sum of 
money which I received in such a manner and 
for such a service, made me happv. No, no- 
far from it 1 It was the utter desperation of 
my circumstances which induced me to render 
that service and take the reward. Heaven 


clerk m attendance f and the proceedings at ! 
once commenced, i must confess that- I expo- ' 
■ ienccd a strange sensation as I wer-t through J 
tint ceremony. My conscience smote me with 
a pang resembling a remorse : for I could not 
help feeling that it was a veritable mockery 
of one of the holiest rites of the Ciristian 
Church. I glanced towards my bride, and ob- 
served that she was still as calm, collected, 
and even indifferent ns if it were some ordi-j 
nary transaction, and notone of the serious 
character that it really was. For in thus best- 
owing her hand upon me, was not this young 
j woman, in the vigour of youth and in the 
- bloom of her beauty, suicidally destroying all 
hope of ever enjoying real happiness in the 
wedded state ? In short, by this very marriage 
with me, was she not shutting herself outj 
from the prospect of ever marrying another, 
however deeply she might be led to love 
and however fondly she might be beloved in 
return ? But it is useless now to moralize on 
all the features and associations of that mys- 
terious transaction. Suffice it to Bay that the 
ceremony was accomplished and ’ that the 
young lady within the space of a few brief 
minutes was made Marchioness of Villebclle. 

"Vo all ro.onforpd flip oari'innro nnrl rol.iirnorl 
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knows that by nature I am not mean, nor 
mercenary, nor dishonourable. Nothing of the 
reckless adventurer is there in my character ! 
I was the creature, of circumstances : it was 
an imperious necessity that ruled me. But 
when it was all over, I felt as if I had 
committed a crime and done a dishonour- 
able action ; and within twenty-four hours 
of that solemn mockery which gave me a 
wife and her dower, but deprived me of 
the former and made me unhappy witli the 
latter, I sped to the hotel to return the money 
and insist upon steps being taken for the an 
nulmentof the marriage. But. the Englishman 
and his companions had gone! In order to 
banish the unpleasant reflections which now 
haunted me by clay and by night, I embarked 
in commercial speculations, not so much in the 
hope of increasing my means as of amusing my 
mind. For three or four years they progressed 
favourably enough : but at length a sudden 
panic paralysed all my schemes, ml the failure 
of a bank threatened me with ruin. Div and 
night did I toil to disentangle my affairs from 
the vortex of difficulty and embarrassment, in 
which they wore plunged ; and I succeeded so 
far that I paid my liabilities with honourable 
exactitude, and found a surplus of a few hun- 
dreds of pounds remaining for my own use. 
•Sick of commercial pursuits and financial 
speculations, I came over to England. Then 
was it, dearest Constance, that I became ac- 
quainted with you : and as to kno v yon is to 
love you, I learnt to love you fondiy ! Oh, 1 
need not tell you over again how deeply T love 
you 1 That I as wrong, cruelly situated as I 
am, to whisper the tale of love in your ears, 
there can be no doubt: but this love which I 
ntertain for you became indispensable to my 
happiness— it pave me a new existence— and it 
seemed to promise felicity for the future. Could 
I resign it ?— could 1 abandon this dream of 
bliss ? Besides, during the interval which had 
then elapsed since my marriage— that fatal, 
that cursed marriage, — I had never seen my 
wife— never heard of her — could not even learn 
what had become of her — and had never even 
caught the faintest whisper to the effect that, 
there was a being in the world bearing the* 
name of the Marchioness of Villohelle. Secret- 
ly did I prosecute inquiries in London 
to ascertain if such a lady were known in 
the circles of fashion : but to my joy T 
could hear of nothing of the sort. I inquired 
also after that Englishman, whose name I dare 
not mention : for J resolved if I could hear of 
him, to seek him out and ascertain if rnj r wife 
S f 11 ‘dive. All I could however learn 
ilt i he individual alluded to was on the 
-.ontment, | jnt that In's whereabouts was not 
viiown. 1 L h e refore naturally concluded that 
Eome fi c 3- 1Ci rC umstar.ces baa transpired to in- 
duce the lady lo d ; scard tho mim * and lil1e 

she had obtain^ b her marriage with me; 
and i v^unde v this belief, sweet Constance, 


that I ventured to breathe my tale of love and i 
whisper my hopes in your ears. Am I so deep- ! 
Iv to blame ? O'n ! if you had been less beauti- ' 
fal, less fascinating, less fond, les^ affectionate, i 
T might have yielded to the calmness of reflee- j 
tion — I might have bowed to a sense of dpty — 
Imig'it have smothered this passion of ..'inn l 
when it was as y'et a nascent flame. But 1 i 
adored you — I adore you still — I shall adore j 
you ever, even though at the expiration of this [ 
interview we part to meet no more!” i 

“ But the meaning of those words, Etienne ?” i 
murmured Constance, profoundly moved, and > 
her heart fluttering with hope and suspense:; 
“ tell me, te 1 me, what di 1 they signify ? For j 
I him* tha* there is yet somethin; left untold-- ■ 
something that warranted you to declare that ! 
you would not be altogether unjustified in re- ; 
presenting yourself as a single man ? ’ ; 

“To that explanation T nowc ue,” respond- ! 
ed the Marquis, whose arm had once more en- ' 
girdled Miss Fare field’s waist, and from which ; 
she did not withdra >\ “ Wi bin the last three 1 

weeks 1 met her whom T have been compelled ' 

to regard and to speak of as my wife ” j 

“Ah ! then you know that she is alive ? and ' 
you have seen her V exclaimed Constance,- in j 
accents expressive of disappointment and | 
sorrow. j 

“ Yes — I have seen her ; and when T tel! \ 
you the result of our meeting you may not.; 
perhaps look thus distress. I will not. pause 
to explain under what circumstances ii, was ' 
that J met her : suffice it to say that we did : 
thus meet three weeks ago — and our rcoo mi- 
llion "its immediate and mutual. -It * r as in the 
environs of London that T thus encountered 
her. She was elegantly dressed, and had t he 
appearance of being in the most comfortable . 
circumstances. It was rather in tone of' 
raillery and a kind of rood-humouil-d joeu- ; 
larit.y that, she spike. I asked her if she had 
ever borne my name in the presence of the . 
world 1 and she assured me she had not-. .1 
next asked her if she considered she lmd any ; 
claim upon me as a husband ? to which slm 
likewise answered in the nagative. — ‘Now,! 
understand me,’ she said ; ‘ 1 do not. wish to ; 
interfere with you, and I presume that you do; 
not intend to interfere " ith me. The neces- ; 
sit.y which compelled me to many you was of 
a transient character : the pun ose was served 
on tho instant ; and if we could now unmarry i 
ourselves I' should be full willing.’ — These . 
words sent a thrill of joy to my heart. She 
observed my emotion, and went on to say, 

‘ Although we are such strangers, to each 
other, and although I consequently know so 
little of you, yet you may rest assured that 
what trifling amount of feeling I do ex- 
perience in the matter, is rather of a 
friendly character than otherwise ; and T think 
by your manner there is something you 
would wish at m3’ hands. If so, speak : 
and hesitate not. Do you wan'lf money ?” — jj 
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at once interrupted her with the assurance 
that I entertained no such mean and merce- 
nary idea ; and I then very frankly proceeded 
to inform her that 1 was enamoured of a young 
lady with whose love I was blessed in return 
—that I had not dared reveal to her the 
circumstance of my wedded condition — but 
that if it were possible to procure and destroy 
the evidences of that marriage, the boon con- 
ferred upon me would be immense. Here- 
upon my wife at once promised to relieve 
my mind in this respect. She told me that 
she was in possession of the marriage-certi- 
ficate, together with certain documen ts testify- 
ing to the authenticity of that certificate, and 
signed by those who witnessed the bridal. 
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for me to receive tlie papers ; .and she promised ! 
that they should he faithfully remitted to me 
on the day, at the hour, and at the place 
named. We then parted, as mere acquaint- 
ances, in the same way that we had just met, 
our interview having lasted but for a few 
mimutes, and the whole conversation being 
confined to the topics which I have mentioned. 
We did not even shake hands, nor make any 
inquiry into' each other’s circumstances, beyond 
the one question which my wife put to me 
whether I was is want of money. I have now 
nothing more to saj', unless it be to add that 
the appointment was faithfully kept by an 
emissary from my wife, and the papers were 
all placed in my hand. I have them at my 
residence — I have not destroyed them — and 
were it not for my oath’s sake, I would show 
them to you, dear Constance. Hut .1 dare not 
reveal the names which appear in the mar- 
riage-certificate and the other documents. 
Now, save and except I'm entry in the register 
at the British A nibassador’s chapel in Paris, 
no evidence could possibly be produced— unless 
indeed by my own hand — to prove that I was 
ever wedded to another. Finally, T will ask 
you, Constance, whether under nil these cir- 
cumstances— especially the last— I should not 
have been almost justified in representing 
myself as single and unmarried ?” 

Constance gave no immediate answer: she 
reflected profoundly. What course was she to 
pursue? That she might in all safety become 
the wife of the Marquis of Villebclle without 
having her right to that name ever disputed, 
seemed beyond the possibility of doubt: lnit 
on the other hand, could she look upon herself 
as the legitimate and lawful wife of this 
nobleman who had been wedded to another ? 
Again, on the favourable side, it was scarcely 
to bo supposed that the English law would re- 
cognize a marriage such as that which the 
Marquis had been so mysteriously led into ; 
inasmuch as it had never been consummated, 
and appeared on the very face of it a mock- 
ery too scandalous to be regarded in the 
light of a crave solemnity. And on this same 
favourable side, too, was the young lady’s 
love for the French nobleman : so that after 
a few minutes’ deliberation the arguments on 
tin’s side proved the weightier ; and extending 
her fair hand to the Marquis, she exclaimed, 
“ No, Etienne, T cannot separate from j’ou ! 
I cannnot resign this dream of bliss ! I 
love you — and in the world's despite will I 
love you on unto the end.” 

The Marquis strained her to his breast- 
covered her lips and her cheeks with kisses — 
lavished upon her the tenderest epithets -and 
breathed the most solemn protestations, and 
pledges in her ears. 

“ And now, dearest," he said, “ you will not 
refuse to be mine so soon aB I shall have ob- 
tained the means of guaranteeing an adequate 
maintenance 1 At the beginning of this con- 


versation, I informed you that a change in the 
French Ministry had given power to an indivi- 
dual who has influence enough to compel the 
King to do me justice, though so tardily ; and 
in a short time 1 may expect a diplomatic'situa- 
tion. Then " 

“Yes— then.” murmured Constance, “I will 
become thine !” 

Again were there earessings, and embrac- 
ings, and the breathing of tender vows ; and 
the two lovers experienced, if possible, a greater 
amount of happiness, or at all events of satis- 
faction and content, in consequence of the ex- 
planations which had taken place on this 
memorable occasion. 

“ Now, dearest Constance,” said the Marquis, 

| “ you shall play me one of those beautiful airs 
I which carry such ineffable bliss in unto my 
heart when the music is made by your fair 
fingers. You have your guitar with you — and 
I am sure that I shall not beseech this favour 
in vain 7" 

✓ Constance took up the instrument and beean 
to run her fingers over the strings, while the 
Marquis, rising from the seat, leant against 
the pedestal of a huce vase that stood close by, 
so that his tender gaze might embrace the en- 
tire form of that ravishing creature whom he 
loved so fondly and who loved him so devoted- 
ly in return. But scarcely had the beauteous 
Constance begun to strike the strings of her 
cuitar, when .1 uliana, who in the meanwhile 
had gone through the ceremony of the toilet 
and exchanged her deslmbillee for a dinner 
costume, came hurrying down the gravel-walk 
with the intimation that Lady Saxondale had 
returned, and that she had intimated her inten- 
tion of taking half-an-hour's ramble in .the 
rarden before dinner. 

The Marquis snatched a hasty embrace from 
his adored one ; and hurriedly shaking hands 
with _ her sister, he made good his retreat by 
the side-door of the garden. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
rtonixA. 

Wu must now return to Lady Fiorina 
Staunton, whom we left at the moment when 
scarcely able to subdue a violent outburst of her 
anguish, she sought the window-recess with 
the seeming pretext of beholding the de- 
arture of Lady Saxondale’s splendid equipage, 
ut in reality for the purpose of hiding her 
tears. Lady Macdonald, not for an instant 
suspecting that every syllable Lady Saxondale 
had uttered was a dagger plunged deep down 
into the heart of her niece, began commenting 
in the bitterest manner upon the presumed 
insolence of "William IDeveril ; and thus each j 
word spoken by the aunt produced a fresh 
pang in the bosom of the gentle Fiorina. Still j 
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love to shed its fragrance upon my soul : it 
is ' a fragrance which a blight turns into & 
plaguemist, and which instils poison where it 
at first appeared to be only capable of .shed- 
ding sweets !” 

In this manner mused the unhappy Fiorina 
Staunton, till at length her ideas reached 
a pitch so torturing, so intolerable, 'that she 
felt she must do something in order to put 
an end to this state of mind. She 'must 
know the truth at once ; to live tossed upon 
the waves ^’uncertainty, were an existence 
which she could not endure. If Deveril had 
been guilty of all that Lady Saxondale imputed 
to him, the sooner Fiorina knew the worst the 
better : she could then summon a'l her forti- 
tude to her aid, and enueavour to stifle her 
love in her heart. But if on the other hand 
William Deveril were innocent — if through 
misapprehension of his meaning at the time, 
or if in the spirit of sheer wickedness Lady 
Saxondale had recited her narrative— it was of 
the highest consequence that Deveril should 
be informed of what was being, said against 
him. Thus, in any case did Fiorina feel how 
paramount it was that she should have an in- 
terview with Deveril. But how was this to be 
managed ? When he called at the house the 
door was to be shut in his face. She thought 
of writing to him : but if she proposed an ap- 
pointment, where could they meet ? The cir- 
cumstances in which the young lady found her- 
self placed, were ns difficult ns they were urgent. 
Indeed, it was one of those positions in which a 
very decisive and almost desperate step could 
alone be taken. And such a step did Lady 
Fiorina make up her mind to adopt. 

Composing her feelings as well as she was 
able, the young lady descended again to the 
drawing-room. Her object was to learn in the 
course of conversation what were her aunt’s 
plans for the evening. This was soon ascertain- 
ed : Lady Macdonald was engaged to a whist- 
party at an old dowager’s in the same Square ; 
and Fiorina therefore perceived with inward 
satisfaction that the evening would be entirely 
at her own disposal — for Lady Macdonald was 
by no means likely to require her to accompany 
her to an “ old people’s party.” 

Hours passed away— hours full of poignant 
suspense and a torturing anxiety for the poor 
young lady. Never had an afternoon appeared 
so long : never had the foot of time seemed to 
be so heavy. Talk of time having wings and 
flying fleetly 1 he had none then for Fiorina. 
By one only incident was the monotony of that 
afternoon relieved : and this was an incident 
that enhanced to a harrowing degree the 'young 
lady’s affliction. It was when Deveril’s well- 
known knock sounded at the front door, and 
Fiorina almost immediately afterwards heard 
that door closed v ith an unusual degree of vio- 
lence. Good heaven ! the outrage was consum- 
mated if an outrage it were ? Because if 

Deveril were really unfaithful and inconstant, 


and if Lady Saxondale’s story were strictly true, 
then was it no unmerited outrage, but a well . 
deserved punishment. 

The dinner-hour arrived ; and Lady Macdon- 
ald, who vras one of those persons that dwelt 
long upon a particular topic and reverted often 
to it, talked the whole time about “the over- 
weening insolence and laughable coxcombry of : 
that upstart Deveril.” And poor Fiorina was 
compelled to sit and listen — and not merely to 
listen, but also to veil the feelings which this 
constant harping on the same sensitive chord 
tried so cruelly. Yes — she had to conceal her 
emotions from her aunt, and from the domestios 
in attendance : but as she caught herself blush 
ing and turning pale a dozen times in a minute, 
she trembled to the lowest confines of her being 
at the fear of being detected. That dinner was 
one of the cruellest ordeals through which she 
had ever passed ; and never was relief more 
gratefully welcomed than when Lady Mac- 
donald retired to dress for the whist-party, and 
Fiorina thus found an opportunity of seeking < 
the solitude of her own chamber. 

Unlike the Hon. Miss Farefields, Lady Fio- 
rina Staunton had no confidential lady’s-maid. 
She had two lady's-maids : but with neither of 
them was she accustomed to converse in a man- 
ner calcu'ated to lesscu her own dignity in their 
eyes, or diminish the respect which they experi- 
enced towards her. For, considering the sphere 
to which she belonged, Lady Fiorina was as- 
suredly one of the most artless, unsophisticated, 
and ingenuous creatures in existence. There- 
fore, while she invariably treated her depen- 
dants with the utmost affability and kindness, 
never even making them feel tlieir menial con- 
dition, she at the same time avoided anything 
that savoured of undue familiarity. Whatso- 
ever secrets her heart might cherish, were 
treasured up in the sanctity of that chaste 
tabernacle ; and thus was it that Lady Fiorina 
had no confidence in the general acceptance of 
the term. 

The consequence was that she now felt herself 
involved in a perplexing and embarrassing 
position. She was anxious to go out for a 
couple of hours ; and she did not choose the 
household to be aware of the circumstance. 
How was she to manage ? Though in the puri- 
ty of her heart hating and scorning anything 
that bordered upon duplicity, she now found 
herself reduced to the necessity of scheming 
somewhat in order to accomplish her purpose. 
After a little deliberation, the young lady de- 
cided how to act. She waited till her aunt had 
taken her departure to the. house where she 
was to spend the evening ; and then Fiorina 
rang the bell of her own private chamber. 
Her principal lady’s maid, whose name was 
Sophia, immediately answered the summons ; 
and Fiorina said, “ I feel so unwell this evening 
that I mean to lie down for an hour or two. 
Do not let me be disturbed until I ring for 
you.” 
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“ Wherefore,” — and it was now the voice of 
Deveril that was rapeakiog — “ wherefore will 
you thus insist that I am dull and melan- 
choly V' 

“ Oh ! because, my beloved William — — ” 
and the remainder of the sentence was breath- 
ed in so low a tone that' 1 the sense of the words 
was lost to the listening Fiorina. 

“ My sweet girl, do not shed tears on my 
account,” said Deveril, in the most soothing and 
endearing accents. “ Come, I must not see 
you mournful and melancholy like this. While 
we have been sitting in conversation here the 
darkness has gathered around us— the twi- 
light has gone dusk has succeeded. Shall we 
ring for lights, or ramble in the garden for 
half-an-hour ? ’ 

“ Whichever you please, dear William,” res- 
ponded that soft and silvery female voice.' 
“ Oh ! how your brows throb ! There, let me 
push back your hair, dear William, from over 
your forehead. Ah ! I am sure that you 
have experienced annoyances this day. Your 
hand is hot and feverish. Let me kiss your 
cheek. Ah I that is burning too ! Come, dear 
William— we will walk in the garden a 
little, for the air in this room is hot and 
stifling.” 

All this while Fiorina was still transfixed 
to the spot, a prey to the most torturing sen- 
sations. Who could this female be? That 
she was younsr, the silver melody of her voice 
sufficiently proved : that she was beautiful, 
Fiorina’s jealousy naturally prompted. But, 
ah 1 a sudden hope flashed to the young 
lady’s mind. Might not this female be 
Deveril’s sister? And yet no: for he had 
never spoken of a sister— and if he possessed 
one, surely he would have alluded to her in the 
long and familiar conversation which he and 
Fiorina had held on the previous day ? No, no 
— she could not be his sister 1 Then who was 
she ? Oh ! for a jealous heart to ask itself 
that question, what possible answer could be 
returned? what response could the fevered 
imagination suggest ? The hope which had 
sprung up an instant back was annihil- 
ated immediately — almost as soon as it was 
formed ; and poor Fiorina felt as if she muBt 
scream out in frenzy, or sink down in sense- 
lessness. 

But they were coming forth to walk in the 
garden — William Deveril and bis female com- 
panion. Fiorina must retreat— Blie must vanish 
from the scene where she felt convinced that 
she had a rival in the young artist’s love. But, 
ali ! her feet are still nailed to the spot — she 
could not stir — it was a terrible crisis in her 
thoughts and sensations — and if her life depend- 
ed upon it, she could not at that instant have 
moved a limb. Suddenly the parlour-door 
opened, and Deveril came forth with his female 
campanion into the hall. His arm was thrown 
round her waist, and her fair hand lay lovingly 
upon his shoulder. But, heavens ! who was the 

beauteous creature that thus, half-locked in 
William Deveril’s fond embrace, met the view 
of the dismayed and anguished Fiorina ? 

It was Angela Vivaldi, the Opera dancer 1 

A wild cry thrilled from Fiorina’s lips — the 
spell which had retained her transfixed statue- 
like to the spot, was suddenly lifted— and as if 
seized with a mortal terror, she fled pre- 
cipitately. 

“ Who is it ? what does this mean ?” exclaimed 
Deveril, as he rushed forward in pursuit of 
Fiorina, whom he had not recognized, because 
she was veiled, and because also the glimpse he 
had caught of her just outside the front-door 
in the dusk of the garden, was so partial and 
so brief. 

But as if inspired by a panic-terror, the 
young 'ady flew away from the spot where it 
would have seemed pollution and contamina- 
tion now to linger ; and she relaxed not her 
speed until, exhausted and breathless, she had 
regaiued the carriage. -road inside the Regent’s 
Park. Then, finding that she was not pur- 
sued, she flung herself on a bench and gave 
way to the violence of her grief. 

That flood of tears relieved her so far that 
she now became capable of deliberate reflec- 
tion ; and wiping her eyes, she said aloud, 
“ This weakness is unworthy of me. What 1 I 
bestowed my heart’s purest and sincerest affec- 
tion upon one who is the uuworthiest, the most 
deceitful, as well asthe most profligate . of men 1 
Good heavens, is it. possible that so much per- 
fidy and wickedness could be concentrated in 
one so young and apparently so ingenuous ? 
Ah 1 rude indeed are the teachings of the 
day — hitter the experiences which within a 
few brief hours have shed their light upon my 
soul 1 I am older by many years in knowledge 
of the world, than I was when I rose from 
my couch this morning. But enough of those 
reflections. Let me behave with becoming 
fortitude — let me stifle this affection in my 
heart — let me banish his image from my 
mind 1" 

Then, as if to outstrip her harrowing 
thoughts Lady Fiorina rose from the seat and 
began walking hurriedly along the road 
through the Park ; and though she felt her 
heart swelling as if it were about to break, 
and though the tears kept flowing afresh from 
her eyes, yet she struggled , with all her 
strength to subdue another outburst of 
the grief that was thus convulsing her. 
Her dream of love was over— a sad and 
terrible change had taken place in her mind— 
the world’s roses were all withered, to her view 
— earth’s choicest flowers were scattered, 
blighted and dead, in her pathway — existence 
stretched before her like a barren waste— and 
the poor girl . felt that she had now naught 
worth living for 1 

It was about eleven o’clock when Fiorina 
reached the house in Cavendish Square ; and 
she succeeded in effecting her entrance un-. 
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perceived by'any of the inmate?. Her absence, 
thanks to the precaution she had taken, -was 
not discovered ; and on paining her own apart- 
ment she really felt as she had described her- 
self to her lady’s-maid two hoars back — namely 
exceedingly unwell. 


CHAPTER XXXr. 

A XXGHT-ADVEXTCKE. 

It was about twelve o’clock on the same night 
of which we have been writing in the previous 
chapter, that Chiffin the Cannibal emerged from 
the Edgeware Road, and crossing Oxford Street 
entered Park Lane. But instead of immedi- 
ately pursuing his way, he stopped short — 
looked up and down — and not preceiving the 
person whom he expected to meet him at that 
spot, he gave vent to a deep imprecation, 
muttering likewise, “ If , he don’t come, I’ll 
make him repent in the next time I meet him 
— hang me if I don't 1” 

Pearful of encountering a policeman, the 
Cannibal walked a little way down Park Lane, 
and then turned back ; bnt when he found 
that the person whom he awaited did not 
make his appearance, a deeper and more ter- 
rible imprecation denoted the ruffian’s fero- 
cious rage. 

In order to avoid attracting any inconveni- 
ent notice, his bludgeon was concealed beneath 
his lqose shaggy coat ; and he kept as much 
as possible in the deep shades of the place 
where he was now loitering. .For it was a 
clear bright night ; and moreover the street- 
lamps in front of the mansions in Park Lane 
gave forth a light which rendered it all the 
more necessary for him to observe the utmost 
caution. 

“ Perhaps he thinks because it’s a fine night, 
I shouldn’t do the trick,” muttered the Canni- 
bal to himself : “ but he’s no business to have 
any opinion of his own in the matter. For the 
job of getting into a strange place without a 
confederate inside, and no put-up affair, I 
rather like a clear night. One sees better how 
to go to work. Some cracksmen always do 
j their business in the dark ; and though it’s a 
ood rule on most occasions, it isn’t always to 
e followed. But here’s Tony after all, blow 
him 1” ■ . 

The reader will remember a certain 'indivi- 
dual named Tony Wilkins, who . belonged to 
the gang that infested Agar Town and made 
Solomon Patch’s house their head-quarters. 
This Tony Wilkins was the person whom Ladv 
Bess had especially chosen to be the bearer of 
the small sealed packet which she had ordered 
him to deliver to a gentleman at King’s Cross ; 
and we have described him as a young man of 
about four-and-twenty, clad in a squalid ■ garb, 
and with a countenance as sinister in its ex- - 


pression as that of any one of his wonted com- 
panions. It was this same Tony Wilkins for 
whom the Cannibal had been waiting, and who 
now at length made his appearance. 

“Well, what the deuce has made you so 
late ?” said Chiffin in a growling tone. 

“ Late ! it’s on’y just midnight,” was the re- 
sponse ; “ and you told me as how I was to be 
here as the clocks was a-strikiDg twelve — 
didn’t yer ?” 

“They have struck twelve at least, ten 
minutes ago,” returned the Cannibal.” 

“ Well, ten minutes more or less," observed 
Wilkins, “ isn’t no great thiug. Von can’t be 
quite so particular.” ' 

“ Yes — but what was the use of keeping me 
trudging about here at the risk of being twig- 
ged by the blue-bottles ? Howsomever, we 
won’t lose any more time. So come along.” 

“ To tell ycr the truth, Chiffin,” said Tony, 
clutching the Cannibal by the arm, “ 1 don’t 
over and above like this here affair. You say 
you’ve never been inside the premises — that 
you don’t know nuffin about ’em — that you 
ain’t got no pals amung the slaveys ” 

“ But I know that there’s plenty of swag to 
begot — and so I suppose that’s enough," in- 
terrupted Chiffin fiercely. “Why, here you 
are as down in your luck as you well can be ; 
and here am I ready to take you by the hand’ 
and put a good thing in your way.’’ 

“All right, Chiffin 1” exclaimed Tony. “If 
you’re so deuced sure of the business I suppose 
it s all safe. So here goes— and- I’m the nian 
to second you, old feller.” 

“ But I tell you what it is, Tony,” growled 
the Cannibal, as he fixed his reptile-like gaze 
upon his companion, “ if so be you feel afraid, 
say so at once, and there’s an end of the mat- 
ter— ’cause why, I don’t like dealing with 
cowards.” 

“Come, Chiffin — none of this here sort of, 
talk with me !” exclaimed Wilkins angrily. 
“ I’m no coward — but I don’t want to run my 
neck bang into a noose. You know deuced, 
well I ain’t afeard — I never wor afeard of, 
nuffin in my life. Fear and prudence is two 
wery different things, I takes it. If so be you 
was to see a mad bull a-thundering along this 
here lane, 1 s’pose yer wouldn’t go and grapple 
him by the ’orns— would yer ? Not you, in- 
deed — you’d precious soon bolt a von side. 
Well then, that’s prudence. But if so be he 
corned right up and ’tacked yer, then I knows 
wery well you’d let fly at him with yer club in 
ajiffey. Well, then, that’s walour.” 

“ Do hold your jaw, Tony, and come along," 
growled the Cannibal. “ There— I’ll go on in 
front, and you' foller at a distance. Slip bang 
round the second turning to the left, and 
you’ll find me a-waiting,” 

Having thus spoken, Chiffin the Cannibal 
walked rapidly on, Tony Wilkins keeping in 
his track, but at an interval of about fifty 
yards. They encountered no policemen in 
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their, way : the truth is, there very seldom are 
policemen bo be found on their beats in that 
fashionable region, between the hours of eleven 
and one — those officials being either, at some 
public-house which keeps open all. night, or 
else supping cozily with the female domestics 
in the kitchen of some mansion where dancing 
and card-playing are going on up-stairs in the 
drawing-rooms. Thus was it that Chiffin . the 
Cannibal and Tony Wilkins passed on un- 
molested, and'’ the former halted at a side-door 
in a garden- wall, where he was speedily, joined 
,by his confederate. ' i 

“Now, hush - and ’ti$ ail right !” whispered 
Chiffin, as he flung a rope over the wall ; and 
the iron grapnel which was at the end of the 
cord, caught against that part of the masonry 
which overhung the side-door. 

The rope was thus retained fast— and Tony 
Wilkins, being the lighter and more agile of 
the two, clambered up the wall by means of 
the rope. In a moment he disappeared on the 
other side,. and drew both the bolts of the door, 
while Chiffia managed the lock by means of a 
skeleton-key. Thus, the Cannibal, who was too 
heavy and clumsy to climb the wall, which 
was a tolerably high one , 1 obtained prompt ad- 
mittance into the garden at the back of Saxon- 
dale House — for this was the mansion where 
the present burglar? was being effected., 

All. seems as quiet as a.w.orkus,” whispered 
Tony Wilkins, as he and his leader carefully 
surveyed the rear of the buildings. “ There 
isn’t never a light in none of the rooms — and 
not so much as; a mouse a-stirring.’! 

. “ Let’s try the door, then,” said the Cannibal. 

. “Or that there windy — eh ?” . suggested 
Tony. 

“No— the door,” was Chiffin ’s prompt an- 
swer : for his experienced eye at once showed 
him, by the aid of the moonlight, that the door 
presented the readiest and easiest means ' of 
effecting an entry. 

: j .From a capacious pocket in the lining of his 
shaggy coat,, he drew forth a small saw, thin as 
a .watch-spring, keen as an array of shark’s 
teeth, and flexible as, a Castilian stiletto-blade. 
.With a gimlet he speedily made a hole in the ] 
lower part of the door, near where he calculat- 
ed the bolt must be ; and thrusting the saw 
into the hole, he cut out a circular piece, leav- 
ing an aperture large enough to introduce his 
hand. He was thus enabled to feel, for the 
bolt and draw it . back— a process which was 
instantaneously accomplished.. 

The door was high, and there was nothing 
for Chiffin to stand on to reach the upper part 
of it. He accordingly, made Tony Wilkins go 
down upon all-fours ; and standing on .his 
back, he went to work again. . Another gimlet- 
hole was, made in, the higher portion., of tbe 
door — the little saw, well moistened with oil, I 
was assiduously plied again — and another | 
circular piece of wood, large enough to afford 
ah opening for the hand and wrist, was soon 


cut out. .The upper holt was 1 thus felt for, 
and drawn back ; and • Chiffin. descended from 
his human 1 footstool— such a purpose Tony 
Wilkins, having .served,' but not without ex- 
periencing some degree of : pain in his 'bkck,' as 
Mr. Chiffin was by no means the lightest 
person in the world. 

The reader ..will . now . understand that the 
two bolts of the door were drawn back ; but 
the door itself .was locked. , It was a stout 
door — and Cliiffih dared' not' attempt to break, 
it open with, a crow-bar, on account ,of the 
noise that would be made by such an operation. 
There was.no key-hole visible , on the exterior 
side : and thus he had no immediate indication 
of the position of the lock inside'. '. But this 
difficulty was speedily overcome. Again order- 
ing Tony Wilkins’ to' go down upon all-fours 
and make himself into a foot-stool, the Canni- 
bal ‘mounted on his back once, more ; and 
then, with a piece of. string and a leaden bullet 
at one end he proceeded to sound. for the lock, 
just as a sailor at sea rounds with a cord, and 
plummet to ascertain .the depth of the water. 
Thrusting the leaden bullet through ' the. hole, 
that had been cut .for the removal of , the upper 
•bolt; Chiffin gradually let but the, string until 
the. bullet was stopped by the top of the lock 
which projected from the inner side of the 
door: then keeping the string tight between his 
finger and thumb, so as to mark how much of 
it had been let' go through, the hole, .he drew 
it back. To measure the outside of, the door 
from the. hole downward was now the work of 
an instant and thus Chiffin discovered with 
the nicest exactitude . the position of the lock. 
He next proceeded to bore with his. gimlet ; 
and having 'made a '.hole; through .the wood, 
his little flexible ( saw was again put into re- 
quistion. In less' than a quarter of aii hour he 
had cut completely round .the lock ; and the 
door opend to his thrust. '! , ^ , l , 

“Now, Tony, come gently;” he said ; and 
they entered the premises together. , , < . : , . •■ 
All was i ‘dark within— and all was silence, 
likewise, -at least down in the lower region of 
the premises. A dark lantern was ' quickly 
produced from > ■ Chiffin’s * capacious pocket— the' 
candle,- inside was lighted bymeans of Jucifer- 
matches with ' which he was also, provided-- 
and the two burglars commenced theft survey 
of the place. They first entered . the back 
kitchen ; • and 1 as thb Cannibal pointed to the 
iron 1 bars which protected the , windows; he 
said in . a whisper to bis’ companion, “ I told 
you as how it wouldn’t do to try the game pb 
there, i The opening of- a shutter would have; 
been nothing: ’but those iron fences would have 
given harder work than you or I should 'have 
liked to try.- All these kind of houses have 
got. gratings 1 to the lower ^windows. ’ It isn’t 
the first time I have broken into a house in this 
part of . the world.; But there’s nothing in this 
back kitchen worth looking after. So come 
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in every cup-board, they found no plate ; and the usual decoi’ationB to be found on the 


there. 

“This is deuced provoking,” growled the 
Cannibal in a ferocious manner. 

“ Cussed mean of the people of the ’ouse to 
take their plate up to bed « ith ’em,” remarked 
Tony Wilkins. “ It ain't giving a poor devil 
a fair chance,” he added with the look of a man 
who fancied that he was cruelly wronged. 
“ Wliat's to be done now ?” 

“ What’s tp.be done?’ echoed the Cannibal, 
in a voice which resembled the subdued 
grumblings of a hungry tiger : “ why, hunt 
about for the swag till we find it, to be sure, j 
And if a throat or two is to be cut in the 
search, what matters it ?” 

“ Nufiin at all,” responded Tony Wilkins. 
“ Lead on, old feller. You seems to know j 
your way as if by instinct, as they say of { 
* osses.” 

Cbiffin the Cannibal passed out of the but- 
ler’s pantry, and proceeded into the front 
kitchen ; but nothing worth)' of his predatory 
views was found there. Thence the burglars 
proceeded into the servants’ hall, where some 
four or five stray silver forks and spoons, 
which the butler had doubtless forgotten to 
count up alongjwith the rest of the plate, were 
lying about. 

“ This is sunnnut, at all events,” observed 
Tony Wilkins. “It cheers one on to look after 
more.” 

“Now then, keep that cursed tongue of- 
your’s still, and pull off them great heavy boots 
of yoitr’n/'said Chiflin : “or else do as I do, 
if you have got the things to do it with.” 

And what was it that Chillin the Cannibal 
was now doing ? Nothing more nor less than 
drawing on a very coarse pair of lamb’s- wool 
socks over his own thick and hea®y lace-up 
boots. This being done, he took a pair of 
pistols from his pocket — saw that each had a 
percussion-cap ready for service— and handing 
one to Tony Wilkins, bade him only use it in 
case of extreme desperation of circumstances, 
but then not to hesitate an instant. 

The two burglars now began ascending the 
s tail's, Chilli n walking first with his muilied feet, 
and Tony Wilkins with his naked ones ; for the 
latter was carrying his boots in his' hand — and 
as for stock ings, his wardrobe was not exten- 
sive enough to permit him the enjoyment of 
such luxuries. He however hoped to improve 
and replenish it by the proceeds of his share of 
the present night’s plunder. 

The marble hall was reached ; and from this 
point, the same as from the lower regions, it ap- 
peared that a profound silence reigned through- 
out the house— for it was now past one in the 
morning, the operations at the back door 
having absoi'bed at least three quarters of an 
hour. The parlours opening from the hall 
were visited by the intruders ; and though 
they abounded in many fashionable nick- 
nacks, objects of virtu, beautiful ornaments, 


‘mantelpieces and side-tables of apartments m 
the houses of the rich, there was not much in 
those rooms that would suit the purposes of 
the robbers, A few things however they did 
consign to their pockets ; and emboldened by 
the freedom from interruption and the absence 
of all alarm which they thus experienced, they 
began the ascent of the magnificent marble 
staircase leading to the drawing-rooms and 
state-apartments. In the first of these which 
they entered, they found a gold watch lying 
upon the table ; and there were many little 
ornaments scattered about which they knew 
Solomon Patch would purchase, and to which 
they therefore freely helped themselves. Thence 
they passed into the adjacent room ; but at 
they entered it with as much caution as pos- 
sible, they stopped suddenly short on behold- 
ing a light at the farther extremity. It shone 
through a door which stood half open at the 
end of the large apartment they had just 
entered. 

The burglars stopped short, we say ; and 
Chifiin instantaneously closed the blind of 
his dark lautern. Rut the two men did not 
retreat ; they stood and listened with breath- 
less attention. Tf they had heard voices in con- 
versation they would ha*e held it time enougli 
to make the best of their way from the 
premises : but if they heard no voices, they 
would then be encouraged to traverse the room 
which they had entered and see who was in the 
next one, in which case they might be enabled 
by threats or violence to compel any person 
whom they would thus find to give informa- 
tion relative to the whereabouts of the plate, 
jewels, money, &c. Such were the thoughts 
that simultaneously occurred to the two bur- 
glars : for all men of that class act as it were 
upon a particular system, and pursue a course 
which is as much guided by previous experi- 
ences as by the occurrences which transpire at 
the moment.. 

For several minutes did they listen—and 
they heard no one speak. Then they traversed 
the spacious apartment with as much caution 
as possible ; and the thick carpet would have 
stilled the sound of their footsteps even if the 
feet of one had not been mufiled and the boots 
of the other taken off. On reaching the door 
which stood half open, Chiflin peeped in, and 
beheld a lady ; seated alone in the adjacent 
room. .She was placed at a table and had a 
book open before her : but she was not read- 
ing— she was reclining back in her chair— and 
as the light of the wax candles fell with a sort 
of Rembrandt effect upon her splendid fea- 
tures, it was easy to perceive that she was ab- 
sorbed in a profound reverie. Nor were her 
reflections of. the most pleasing description : 
for there was a lowering of the Daturally high 
and noble forehead — there was a sinister light 
gleaming in the eyes to which so magnificent 
a lustre properly belonged— and there was ft I 
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compression of the lips -which nature had never 
intended to remain so firmly closed. 

This lady was none other than the mistress 
of the man Von; and Chiffin knew her to be Lady 
Sax mdale. He had seen her first of all upwards 
of nineteen years back, when, being despatched 
by Ralph Farefield into Lincolnshire, he had 
lurked about the neighbourhood of S xondale 
Castle watching for an opportunity to carry off 
the child : he had*- seen her tkm, in the pride 
and glory of her youthful beauty— and once 
seen, she was not a woman who could be easily 
forgotten. But Chiffin had also keen her w ithin 
the last few days : for he had loitered about 
Saxondale House in Park Lane, not only with 
the view of discovering as much as he could 
of the position of the permises, but als i to 
examine the features of the domestics and see 
whether the physiognomy of any one of them 
furnished a sufficient indication of innate vil- 
lany to warrant the Cannibal in scraping ac- 
quaintance with the view to an arrangement 
for a burglary. In this nope he had been dis- 
appointed : but while thus loitering about, he 
had seen Lady Saxondale go in and out of 
the mansion— be had recognised her as the 
same beautiful woman he had seen in Lincoln- 
. shire nearly twenty years back— and thus was 
it that he at once knew her nqw, as peeping 
through that half-opened door he beheld her 
seated in a mood of deep abstraction at the 
table. 

A glance rapidly flung round the room 
where Lady Saxondale was thus observed, at 
once showed the Cannibal hot merely that she 
was alone, but likewise that there was no other 
door open by which any sudden cry of alarm 
to which she mi* lit give vent would issue 
forth. He therefore resolved upon taking a 
desperate step in order to reap a handsome 
harvest from his present enterprise ; and 
making a sign for Tony Wilkins to stop 
where he Mas for the instant-, the Cannibal 
passed stealthily into the room. 

So deep was Lady Saxondale’s abstraction, 
that she perceived him not. Her looks were 
fixed on the book which lay open before her : 
but she saw not the pages themselves— all her 
faculty of vision was as it were turned inward 
with the absorbing nature of her meditations. 
For Lady Saxondale had this night experienced 
no inclination to retire to rest. The image of 
William Deveril appeared to haunt her. She 
loved him - and she hated him at one and 
the same time. She feared that she had 
taken a false, step and compromised herself 
seriously, in having made the round of all her 
acquaintances and friends during the day and 
promulgated her story relative to that young 
man. Cunningly devised as the tale" was, she 
trembled lest the refutation which D-veril 
would give when it re died his ears, might 
| obtain credit ; and thus though great was the 
satisfaction she had experienced at the time, 

[ not only in torturing Lady Fiorina, but like- 
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wise in propagating the same scandal elsewhere, 
she was now apprehensive that the blow she 
had endeavoured to deal might rebound upon 
herself. In short, her feelings having been 
unnaturally excited during the day, had since 
experienced a proportionate reaction ; and con- 
science, which “makes cowards of us all,” 
° as not permitting Lady Saxondale to be. an j 
exception to that rule. 

Besides, she was not only fearful that the 
taugled web she had been thus weaving, would ] 
in the long run enmesh herself ; but she was 
tortured with the pan s of jealousy towards 
Fiorina. What was she to do in respect to her 
whom she thus regarded as her rival ? Even 
apart from that hatred which the spirit of 
jealousy had suddenly make her experience 
for Fiorina, liow could she possi ly permit the 
engagement to continue between her son and 
that young lady ? - and yet, on the other hand, 
upon what pretext rould she break off .the 
engagement ? Altogether, Lady Saxondale’s 
position was one of apprehension, bewilder- 
ment, torture, and perplexity ; and in addition 
to the circumstauces connected with Deveril 
and Fiorina which had thus combined to make 
her wretched, there were other* which struck 
their viper stings into her heart. 

This is not however the time nor place to 
analyse at any great length the feelings and 
thoughts of Lady Saxondale. The little which 
we have just said upon this subject, was merely 
for the purpose of accounting for why she had 
not as yet sough* her couch, and wherefore 
we find her seated alone in that abstracted 
mood and at so late an hour of the night— or 
rather at so early a period of the morning. In 
the depth of her disagreeable meditations it 
was no wonder that she observed not the pre- 
sence of Chilfin the Cannibal ; and as he, by 
making a short circuit in the room, was enabled 
to steal as it were close up behind her before 
she was aware of the intrusion, it was with a 
sudden start and a horrible access of terror 
that she felt a. hand suddenly laid upon her 
sboulder. 

Wildly she sprang up ; and on beholding 
herself confronted by that hideous-looking 
wretch, a scream was about to burst from her 
lips ; but it was stifled ere broke forth, by the 
suddenness with which the Cannibal exclaimed, 

“ Silence, or you are a dead woman !” — and a 
pistol, eleaminx in his hand, was presented, 
close to her forehead.- 

For an instant Lady Saxondale was paralys- 
ed with terror : but her naturally strong mind 
almost immediately regained its self-possession 
— and she said in a voice that was strangely 
calm under such circumstances, “ Remove that 
weapon : I will not create an alarm.” 

Tony Wilkins now made his appe? ranee ; 
and Lady Saxondale, perceivir-g that there were 
two ruffians, and thinking it quite probable that 
there might be even more, felt that anything 
like resistance would be altogether vain, and 
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that if she attempted to raise the household ponse. “ He sleeps in the same corridor withj 
her life would be inevitably forefeited. For the other male domestics of the household, j 
it was impossible to glance even for a single His door is no doubt locked; and if you at-jl 
instant at Chiffin the Cannibal’s countenance, tempted to force it, an alarm would be raised. 
without reading in its hideous lineaments the A dozen men-servants, most of them for a cer- : 
most blood-thirsty propensities and a brutal tainty possessing loaded weapons, would be 
capacity for mischief, upon you.” 

“ Well,” he said, pointing the muzzle of his “ Her ladyship speaks like a book,” whis- 
pistol downwards, but not putting it away pered Tony Wilkins. “ Take the blunt ; it 
from her sight, “you seem an uncommon brave will be a deuced good night’s work.” 
lady; and 30 I suppose you are just as prudent The Cannibal slightly turned his head to- 1 
a one. Therefore we shall have no nonsense wards his companion to hear what he had to j 
in dealing with you.” say ; and during the few brief moments his ! 

“ What do you require ?” asked Lady Saxon- eyes were thus averted from Lady Saxondale, ; 
dale. “ But that question I need scarcely she again swept her own glances with lightning 
put : your looks bespeak your errand. You quickness towards the mantel-place ; and a 
see I treat the matter with frankness ; and scarcely perceptible gleam which flitted over 
therefore there is no need to keep that weapon her countenance might be regarded as an 
in your hand in so threatening a manner.” indication that she had discovered the object 
“ How uncommon nice she speaks, don’t for which she had twice searched. The lady’s 
she ?” said Tony Wilkins in an under-tone as sweeping glance was so rapid, and that gleam 
he sidled up to his companion. on the features was so transient, that it was a 

“ ’Cause she’s a lady of sense and knows wonder Chiffin observed either. But he did, 
what’s what,” observed Chiffin aloud. “ Now, nevertheless : for ere completely turning his j 
ma’am, please to tell us which would be most looks again towards Lady Saxondale, he glanced 1 
convenient— to let us walk off with the plate at her from the corners of his eyes ;— for 
and jewellery, of for you to pay us over such a there was altogether something in her calm 
handsome sum that we shall go away . happy self-possession, in her fortitude and coolness, 
and contented with our night’s work, and be which had made him suspect that she was con- 
able to drink your ladyship’s health every day tcmplating some stratagem to effect a turn- 
for the next six months?” - ing of the tables against himself and com- 

“ Finding myself complete^ in your powei’," panion. 
returned Lady Saxondale, at the same instant “ Well, ma’am,” he said, with no alteration 
flinging a quick and scarcely perceptible glance in his own voice, look, or manner, “ me and my 
towards the mantel-piece, as. if looking for pal is agreed to take the blunt— or saving your 
some object, “ I should prefer giving you a sum presence, the money — and we mean to be satis- 
of money. But I must tell you beforehand, fled. But of course we can’t let you go by 
that I have not much in the shape of gold yourself to your owu room ; ’cause why, it’s 
about my person, and should have to go to my certain sure you would come back with a 
own chamber to fetch the amount that you posse of servants at your heels.” 
may require.” _ “I did not for an instant suppose,” rejoined 

“ And how much,” demanded Chiffin, “may her ladyship, “ that you would trust me out of 
your ladyship happen to have in your own your sight. My chamber is at no great dis- 
chamber ?" tance hence, and easily accessible. One of you 

“ Perhaps four or five hundred pounds alto- can pi'oceed thither.” 
gethcr,” returned Lady Saxondale, after a few “ Well, that looks reasonable enough,” re- 
moments’ consideration. marked Chiffin ; “ because one of us will in 

“ That’s little enough," observed Chiffin. that case stay to keep guard upon you. I 
“ And, now, how; much in the purse ?” • ^i.say,” he continued, turning towards his com - 

Lady Saxondale, who still preserved her pre- panion, “ you shall act the part of sentinel, 
sence of mind with an astonishing calmness, Here, take my clasp-knife— hold it open in one 
drew forth her purse from a reticule which hand — and keep the pistol in t'other. Don’t 

hung at the back of the chair ; and handing be afraid to use 'em if need be. Keep your eye 

it to Chiffin, said, “ Count its contents for your- on her ladyship’s face the whole time — it’s a 

self.” pleasant face to look at and if you see the 

“ Eleven sovereigns, two ten-pound notes, least inclination on her part to cry out, don’t 

one five, and some silver,” said the Cannibal, hesitate to give her a knock over the head 

as he emptied the contents of the purse into with the butt-end of the pistol, or slit her 
his hand. “ Well, but all this is a poor lot. The windpipe with the cold steel.” 

J family plate must be worth ten times as much. “ Trust to me,” replied Tony Wilkins, as he 
What’s' to prevent us cutting your throat, received from the hand of his companion the 
ma’am, and then ransacking the. place for our- clasp-knife which this latter produced from 
selves ?” the capacious pocket of his shaggy coat. 

“ The plate is in the butler's own room,” For an instant — and only for an instant — 
was Lady Saxondale’s calm and collected res- did Lady Saxondale seem to quiver with a cold | 
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shuddering at the horrible instructions which! 
Chiffin - thus gave his companion, and which ' 
instructions he purposely elaborated in this 
Cold-blooded manner in order to • convince 
/Lady Saxondale . that it was no child’s play 
/ and that any trickery on her part would cost 
j\ her her life. 

1 1 “How, ma’am," continued the Cannibal, “if 
j you’ll just be so good as to give me al‘ 

■ neccessary directions, I’ll take the liberty 
of proceeding to your ladyship’s chamber. 1 
But mind, I warn you beforehand, that if ' 
you think of throwing me in the way of; 
any of flunkeys, or sending me into an am- j 
bush, I’ll plant a bullet through the brains of! 
the first that dares to lay a hand upon me. | 
And mind you, if my friend here, who is going j 
to act the part of sentinel, hears my pistol j 
fired in any other part of the house, he’ll in- 1 
atantly fire his own : and it’ll be to settle your ' 
ladyship on the spot. For look you, ma’am, 
if we’re nabbed we may just as well swing for 
half-a-dozen things as for one or two.” 

“ You might have, spared all these threats, ’ 
remarked Lady Saxondale, still with an ex- 
traordinary coolness and presence of mind ; 

“ because . I feel that I am powerless in your 
hands. As a matter of course if I were able, 

I should frustrate your designs : but I repeat, I 
am powerless— and therefore I am making the 
best of the matter and effecting a compromise 
with you.’’ 

“ Go on, then, with the directions which you 
were going to give,” said Chiffin : “for there 
has already been enough time -wasted." 

“You must issue forth by that door,” said 
Lady Saxondale, pointing to one at the far ther 
extremity from that by which the burglars 
had entered the room : you will then find 
yourself upon a landing with a staircase be- 
fore you. Ascend that staircase, and the first 
door on the right hand opens into my private 
chamber. This key,” continued Lady Saxon- 
dale, indicating one upon a bunch of fire or 
six, “ opens a chest of drawers in that chamber ; 
and in the second drawer from the top you wili 
find the money of which I have spoken, lying 
loose in one corner. I have nothing more to 
say.” ' .*j 

All the while she was thus speaking, Chifrai 
the Cannibal fixed his eyes keenly upon Lady I 
Saxondale’s countenance : but he saw nothing 
therein to confirm the suspicions which had 
been excited in his mind. He therefore re- 
solved to run the risk of the adventure : for 
though he had appeared to grumble at what 
he pretended to regard as the small amount of 
money which was forthcoming, he was secretly 
pleased at the idea of obtaining such a sum, 
inasmuch as a booty in the shape of ready cash 
rendered him independent of old Solomon 
Patch ; and moreover it was a very dangerous 
experiment to pass through the streets of 
London with a large quantity of plate in the 
possession of a suspicious-looking individual. 


“I suppose there’s no light where I am 
going,” he observed ; “ and therefore I’d 
better take one of them wax-candles.” 

“ Yes— you had better," returned Lady 
Saxondale. 

“ But I say though.” observed Chiffin, again 
hesitating as a sudden idea struck him, “ sup- 
pose any of vonr ladyship’s maids was about 
— : which is more than likely, as you yourself 
are sitting lip ” 

“ I dismissed them to their chambers long 
ago,” returned Lady Saxondale ; “ and I do 
not think you incur the slightest risk of en- 
countering a soul.” 

“ If I do, ma’am,” rejoined Chiffin, with a 
terrible scowl of his hideous features and 5, 
savage glare of his reptile-eyes, “ it will be 
the worst for you. How, mate,” he added, to 
his companion, “ keep a sharp look-out on her 
ladyship and if you hear any suspicious 
noise you’ll know what to do.’’ 

Having thus spoken, Chiffin the Cannibal 
up by one of the wax-candles from the table, 
and quitted the room by the door which Lady 
Saxondale had indicated. Butrs he issued forth, 
he closed the door in such a manner that while 
it appeared to the inmates of the room to shut, 
he did not really allow it to do so ; but he 
suffered it to remain about an inch ajar— and 
then, instead of immediately continuing his way 
to Lady Saxondale’s private chamber, he stop- 
ped to’ listen, setting do * n the wax-candle at 
such a distance from the door, and in such a 
position that it threw no light into the room. • 

But why did the Cannibal adopt all these 
precautions? why did he remain and listen ? Be- 
cause, notwithstanding Lady Saxondale’s coun- 
tenance had remained inscrutable in its self- 
possession during the whole of the latter por- 
tion of the discourse, yet still Chiffin’s mind was 
filled with doubt and misgiving. That very 
self-possession on her ladyship's part appeared, 
the longer he reflected upon it, to be but a 
mask for some deep treachery. In short, Chiffin 
fancied that she had purposely sent him on this 
errand with the knowledge that he would fall 
into some snare the nature of which he himself 
could not however conjecture ; and that in the 
meantime she would endeavour to extricate 
herself from the custody of Tony Wilkins. He 
therefore resolved to listen for a few minutes ; 
and if Lady Saxondale remained perfectly quiet 
and gave no indications of treachery either by 
word or deed, Chiffin might then in all con- 
fidence pursue his way to her chamber. 

For at least a couple of minutes after he had 
quitted the room, Lady Saxondale remained 
perfectly silent as to speech and tranquil as to 
movement ; while Tony Wilkins stood close by 
the chair in which she was was seated, the pis- 
tol in one hand, the open clasp-knife in the 
other, and his eyes intently fixed upon the 
splendid patrician -lady whom he was thus 
watching. Seeing everything remain thus , 
favourable, ' the Cannibal was about to steal ! 
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away from the door and ascend the staircase — 
when Lady Sa.xonda.le began to speak ; so that 
Chiffin’s feet remained rivetted to the spot, and 
he continued to listen with suspended breath. 

“ I feel such a faintness coming over me,” 
were the words which thus began to flow from 
Lady Saxondale’s lips, and which were ad- 
dressed to Tony Wilkins,' “ that I must beg 
you to reach' me that scent-bottle which stands 
on the mantel. It is the one with the silver top, 
and is next to the time-piece.” 

She spoke in a faint and languid voice, and 
appeared to be sinking back in the chair. Tony 
Wilkins gave no immediate answer : he hesitat- 
ed how to act. At length he said, “Well, 
ma’am, I don’t want to act harsh — leastways 
dot cruel : but 1 can’t company from yei\ If so 
be natur’ isn’t so much exhausted that you can 
drag yourself up to the chimbley-piece, I’d 
rayther it should be done that way, and then I. 
could walk by your side.” 

“I will endeavour,” murmured Lady Saxou- 
dale, still more faintly than before : and rising 
from her seat, she advanced slowly and with 
every appearance of feebleness, and tottering 
in her gait, towards the mantel. 

Tony Wilkins kept so close to her, and Held 
liis weapons in such evident readiness to use 
them, that Chitlin, who observed all that was 
passing from the doorway, felt perfectly satis- 
fied with the conduct of his companion : yet he 
was well convinced in his own mind that this 
was nothing but a stratagem on the lady’s part 
for the purpose of consummating some 
treachery. 

“Don’t go too rear the bcll-pulls, ma’am,” 
said Tony Wilkins, who evidently had his mis- 
giving also : “ ’cause why this clasp-knife is 

terribly apt to dig itself right down into an arm 
when stretched out to ring a bell at a time when 
the flunkeys and slaveys isn’t exactly wanted.” 

“ I had no intention of the kind,” responded 
Lady Saxondale : and taking the bottle from 
the chimneypiece, she, still with slow and 
tottering gait, retraced her way to her seat. 

“Wei*,” thought Chifitn to himself, “9lie 
meant no harm after all : but I suppose these 
fine ladies can’t get on without their scent- 
bottles, any . more than a chap like me can with-/ 
out his gin. But I’ll just stay a minute or so* 
longer : and then if she sa)'s nothing more, I 
shall consider it’s all right." 

Lady Saxondale resumed her seat, and sank 
languidly back in the chair,— Tony Wilkins still 
remaining close by her side, and still preserv- 
ing a vigilant watch over her. She took from 
the table her snowy while pocket-handkerchief, 
which was elaborately embroidered all along 
the hems and worked with a coronet in each 
cornei'. Then, still with languid movements, 
she unscrewed the silver top which covered the 
glass stopper of the bottle. We should observe 
that the bottle itself was a small one of the cut 
glass, and contained a white fluid instead of the 
crystallized salts usually seen in scent- bottles. 

Tony Wilkins naturally thought this white fluid 
must be some very delicious perfume : when 
however Lady Saxondale drew out the glass- 
stopper, the odour emitted by the fluid was by 
no means of an agreeable taste, bub on the con- 
trary, was pungent, powerful, and unpleasant. 
That Lady Saxondale' herself entertained a 
similar opinion, appeared to be indicated by the 
circumstance that while pouring a little of this 
white fluid upon her pocket handkerchief she 
held both handkerchief and bottle as far away 
from her nose as possible. Then she hastily put 
in the glass-stopper again, and placed the bottle 
on the table : but in so doing, she dropped the 
handkerchief. 

“Pick it lip for me,” she said in a very 
faint voice : and she now looked as if she were 
going oft’ in a swoon. 

Tony Wilkins really and truly believed that 
such was the case ; and while in a very guarded 
manner, so as not to be taken unawares, he 
stooped down and picked up the handkerchief, 
he said to himself, “ I’m hanged if this is gam- 
mon : it’s her nerves as does it, I suppose.” He 
accordingly picked up the kerchief * ith the 
hand that held the pistol, and was about to 
present it to her ladyship, when the latter said 
in a tone of affable condescension, “ You are 
welcome to smell it if you like : the perfume is 
of a rare character.” 

By a very natural and mechanical movement 
Tony Wilkins applied the handkerchief to h.s 
nose : but scarcely had he done so when an 
overpowering sensation seized upon him with 
the suddenness of a lightning flash— he gave 
one gasp in an abortive effort to cry out— hand- 
kerchief, pistol, and clasp-knife fell from his 
hands— and he dropped down upon the carpet 
as if - stricken dead with apoplexy. 

“ Now for the alarm !’• ejaculated Lady 1 

1 Saxondale as she sprang up from her seat. " ! 

But at the same instant she heard the sud- 
den rush of footsteps ; and glancing round in 
affright, she found herself confronted by Chifiin 
the Cannibal, whom she had supposed to be 
by that time busily engaged in plundering her 
hed-chamber. 

/The hideous rage of ten thousand demons 
appeared to be gathering in his infuriate 
looks, as lie aimed a tremendous blow at Lady 
Saxondale with the bludgeon which he had 
taken from underneath his coat : but she 
avoided it by instinctively sinking on her 
knees — and stricken dumb with terror, she ex- 
tended her arms in mute appeal for mercy. 
Had she not thus abruptly fallen down to that 
suppliant posture, there would have been an 
end of the brilliant and magnificent Lady 
Saxondale then and there 1 

“ Make a noise, and hy Satan 1 I’ll do for 
you 1” growled the Cannibal in a deep fero- 
cious tone : and he again raised his bludgeon 1 
menacingly. 

“ No, no — I will not say a word,” murmured 
Lady Saxondale, whose fortitude appeared to 
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have all given way. “ But spare my life— do 
not kill- me — for God’s sake do not kill me !” 

“ That all depends,” was the Cannibal’s 
brutal response. “Come, get up from your 
knees— but don't speak louder, than a whisker, 
and don't move without thy telling you, or 1 11 
make devilish light work of it, you may be 
sure 1 Now then. 'what have you done to my 
mate here ? Is he dead ?” 

“ No, no— nob dead — only stupified,” an- 
swered Lady Saxondale. “ He will come to 
himself again presently.” 

“ So much the better for you,” said the Can- 
. nibal. “ A pretty kind of a woman you are, 
to be able to play such a precious tricky 
part 1” 

“Was it not natural V observed Lady Saxon- 
dale, now somewhat regaining her self-pos- 
session. 

“ Oh 1 don’t bother like that,” interrupted 
Chiffin fiercely : then, as he gazed down upon 
the prostrate and motionless form of Tony 
Wilkins, his look grew serious as if he were re- 
volving something of importance in his mind. 
-“.By jingo, f^oer all,” he suddenly exclaimed, 
“ I’m deuced glad this business has happened 
— it’s given me an idea. Ton my soul, I’m 
uncommonly indebted to your ladyship ! Why i 
V robbing will become quite an easy matter, with | 
* nothing like risk in it, if so be you've told me 
true - that this here stuff,” and he pointed to the 
phial upon the table, “ takes away the senses j 
just by smelling it. -And now, ma’am please to 
tell ni6 how a person is to be recovered ?” 

“ The individual will presently revive natu- 
rally,” answered Lady Saxondale ; “ and if 
not, by shaking him, sprinkling water on his 
face, and the usual means adopted in cases of 
swoon ” 

“ Oh ! if that’s the case, then we’ll try the 
experiment,” said Chiffin. “But mind you, 
maam, stay where you are — don’t budge an 
inch — or ” ; 

And without finishing the sentence, he 
pointed his pistol at Lady Saxondale. Then 
kneeling by the side of Tony Wilkins, and all 
the time keeping the pistol still pointed at the 
lady, he gently shoe,!: "his prostrate companion. 
With a deep gasp Wilkins began to revive : 
and in a few minutes he completely recovered 
bis senses, though he experienced a heavy and 
oppressive feeling about the head. 

All this while Lady. Saxondale remained 
standing in the middle of the room, on the very 
spot where she had previously knelt : for the 
pistol continued to be levelled at her, and she 
had already seen enough of the desperate and 
determined character of Chiffin the -Cannibal 
to be warned how she trifled with , him. Un- 
perceived by her ladyship, and .while kneeling 
down by the side of , Tony Wilkins, Chiffin 
gathered up the white . handkerchief, which 
was impregnated with that powerful and 
Rtupifyiug essence ; and tucking it partially up 
his sleeve and holding the remainder in his' 
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hand, so that it was altogether concealed from 
her ladyship’s view, he rose up from his kneel- 
ing posture. 

“ Whan 'a all this here mean ? what’s been 
done ?” asked Tony Wilkins. “ I feels all no- 
how ” 

if Nothing has been done as yet. You re- 
main quiet and recover yourself, while I finish 
talking to her ladyship ” 

“Ladyship indeed ! she’s a witch,” muttered 
Tony Wilkins angrily, “ to be able to knock 
down a chap with a ankercher in this here 
way.” 

“Now, ma’am,” resumed Chiffin, accosting 
Lady Saxondale, “ about this money-business. 
But I say ! ’ he exclaimed with a sudden start ; 
“whose that comine in ?” 

Instinctively did Lady Saxondale look 
round ; and at the same moment the white 
cambric handkerchief — her , own handkerchief 
—was thrust up to her face. The scream that 
rose to her lips, was stifled ere it found vent 
by the sudden paralyzation of all her faculties 
and senses ; and she dropped down upon the 
floor in the same way as Tony Wilkins bad ere 
now falleir. 

When Lady Saxondale became aware of re- 
turning consciousness, the glimmering of dawn 
stealing into the room through the curtains, was 
mingling with the light of the wax-tapers that 
had nearly burnt down to their sockets ; and as 
; her ladyship’s reminiscences gradually settled 
themselves in her brain, she looked around 
in the dread anticipation of beholding the 
hideous forms of the burglars. But she found 
: herself alone. llaisiDg herself up from the 
: carpet— but painfully and feebly, for she ex- 
: peneoced a heaviness in the head and a 
languor all over her form— she threw herself 
upon a sofa, pressed her hand to her throbbing 
brows, and then reviewed everything that had 
taken place. Rising again from the sofa, she 
approached the table to take a wax-light ; and 
she observed that the bottle of powerful 
essence was gone. She looked on the mantel — 
she looked all round the room — but it was not 
to be seen. In the course of this survey, rapid 
.though it was, she soon discovered that a - great 
number of articles of value had been taken 
away ; and now for the first time she perceived 
that ber own person bad been plundered — her 
rings had disappeared from her fingers — her 
watch, necklace, and other ornaments, had all 
vanished 1 

She now, in great trepidation and alarm, 
hurried away from the room, and sped to the 
chamber of one of the lady’s-maids. There she 
aroused the sleeping domestic with the start- 
ling intelligence that the house had been brok- 
en into ; and the other servants were speedily 
called up. In a few • minutes all was bustle 
and confusion, together with nu small amount 
of dismay. Lord Saxondale’s valet was sent 
to his master’s room to arouse him ; while 
Mary-Anne was despatched to the Miss Fare- 
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field’s apartments to tell them what had hap- 
pened and hid them not be frightened. In the 
meantime Lady Saxondale, with four or five of 
her female dependants repaired to her own bed- 
chamber. The burglars had disappeared : but 
from the confusion which prevailed in that 
room, it was evident that it had been complete- 
ly ransacked. All the ready money in her 
ladyship’s drawers, amounting to about the 
sum she had mentioned to Chiffin — her jewel- 
lery, comprising her costly diamonds, and 
numerous other articles of value — had all dis- 
appeared I 

"We need not dwell at much greater length 
upon the sequel of this night’s adventure. It 
is however necessary to record a few more 
particulars—and first to observe that Lord 
Saxondale’s valet was compelled to return to 
his mistress and report (what indeed he had 
all along known) that his young master had 
not been in during the night. As the reader 
has doubtless anticipated, the burglars got 
clear off long before the alarm was raised : for 
Lady Saxon dale had remained a considerable 
time in a state of stupefaction. Her account 
was, for she chose to say nothing about the 
essence in the bottle, — that she had sat up to 
read a very interesting book, when she was 
suddenly startled by the presence of two ill- 
looking men, from one of whom she received 
a blow with a bludgeon that struck her down 
senseless. Such being the version she render- 
ed, she could not for consistency’s sake j. ive 
anything like a minute description of the per- 
sonal appearance of the ruffians. 

The searching investigation that was insti- 
tuted throughout the house a few hours later, 
showed that several of the apartments had been 
entered and robbed of many articles of value ; 
while the condition of the back door leading 
into the garden, indicated plainly enough the 
means by which the burglars had obtained 
admittance. Information was of course at| 
once given to the police ; and two experienced 
. “ detectives ” were speedily on the premises,^ 
The first glance which they gave at the back' 
door enabled them to pronounce with confi- 
dence that it was no “ put-up affair in other | 
words, that none of the servants of the estab- : 
lishment were in league with the robbers, the 
entiy having been effected by forcible means 
from without, and through no succour from 
within. Lady Saxondale was requested to 
give as minute a description as she could of the 
burglars : but all she deemed it prudent to say 
was that one appeared to be a rough-looking 
man with a shaggy coat and a white hat with 
a black band, and that the other was a thin 
squalid individual— beyond which she could 
give no more satisfactory details.' 

But this account, meagre though it seemed, 
was sufficient to put the detectives on the right 
scent, with regard to one of the burglars, whom 
they both unhesitatingly pronounced to the 


! Chiffin the Cannibal. With respect to the 
other, they could form no conjecture. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

DR. FERXET. 

The gentleman whose name stands at the head 
of this chapter, was one of the most eminent 
but at the same time one of the most eccentric 
physicians in London. He occupied a very 
large mansion in Conduit Street, Hanover 
Square : yet his household establishment was 
on a very limited scale. Indeed, he kept only 
four domestics, entertained very little com- 
pany, and lived in the plainest and simplest 
manner. But he tenanted so large a habita- 
tion because he required ample space for a ; 
museum of curiosities which lie had been collect- 
ing for more than twenty years, and which 
consisted of objects connected with the • medi- 
cal, surgical, and physiological sciences. Mum- 
mies from Egyptian pyramids— human . relics 
dug out of the ruins of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii — corpses which he had obtained from 
the body-snatchers and had embalmed with his 
own hands — the skeletons of individuals who 
having died in the workhouses or hospitals, 
presented examples of extraordinary malforma- 
tion — monster-children preserved in glass 
bottles— figures in wax-work representing the 
[appearance and ravages of the most virulent 
[diseases which afflict humanity,— in short, a 
Ihost of objects of this class and character were 
[gathered in a suite of chambers at Dr. Eerney’s 
house. 

f To these rooms the domestics very seldom 
! penetrated: for it was confidently reported 
jtbat the house was haunted, and that the 
spirits of some of the deceased persons whose 
embalmed bodies or fleshless skeletons had 
found a place in the doctor’s museum, were 
frequently seen gliding after dusk through 
those dismal and awe-striking chambers. Not 
even in the broad daylight would the house- 
maid venture alone into the museum to sweep 
away the dust : the female servants, when this 
duty was to be performed, invariably went two 
together, and all the. time they were engaged 
in cleansing the place, they would keep in close 
companionship, as if this near contiguity could 
effectually guarantee them against the presence 
jof apparitions. 

^=~And truly, tlie museum was no very cheerful 
spectacle for persons of weak nerves or timorous 
dispositions. The Egyptian mummies, in their 
manifold swathings, with their shrivelled count- 
enances resembling baked leather, and standing 
upright in the coffin-like boxes with glass lids, 
— the modern corpses, embalmed by the doctor’s 
own hand, wrapped in shrouds, and with - their 
yellowish marble-looking faces, their dull, 
glassy eyes wide open, their teeth gleaming 
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In addition to his museum, Dr. Ferney had 
a laboratory, — not however for alchemical pur- 
poses, he being no believer in the philosopher’s 
stone or the elixir of life, but for purely chemi- 
cal experiments and the legitimate objects of a 
true science. The doctor devoted a great deal 
of his time to the pursuits of his laboratory; 
and many curious dfscoveries did he make, and 
many valuable eliminations accomplish. Few 
of these, however, did he give forth to the 
world ; he was a man who cared nothing for 
fame — devotion to his studies bad rendered 
him somewhat misanthropic — and in pursuing 
these studies with such insatiate ardour, it was 
not to form for himself a grand reputation, 
nor to confer blessings upon his fellow-crea- 
tures by adding to the lights of science, but 
simplj', and we might almost say selfishly, to 
gratify his own individual thirst for knowledge. 
In this respect he resembled the book-worm 
who pores over mystic volumes, ferrets out 
mouldering manuscripts, decyphers hierogly- 
phics, and devotes years and years to the 
rectification of some particular date or the 
clearing up of some dubious point in history, 
but who after all keeps his discoveries to him- 
self, devours his learning in secret, revels in 
solitude upon the literary treasures which he 
thus amasses, and allows not the world at large 
to benefit by the results of his preseverance or 
to share in the fruits of his labours. Of pre- 
cisely such a character was Dr. Ferney ; and 
yet he had been enabled so completely to con- 
ceal his light under a bushel, that none of its 
rays peeped forth. Some few of his discoveries 
had transpired in various ways : yet when he 
had seen them recorded in print, accompanied 
with high euloeiums upon himself, he ex- 
perienced no emotion of pleasure — no inward 
triumph — no feeling of satisfaction. 

Nevertheless, such a man could not help be- 
coming famous to a certain extent— though he 
himself sought not after fame. As a physician 
he grew eminent ; and" he was diligent in the 
exercise of his professional duties, not for the 
sake of reputation, but because he thereby ac- 
quired ample revenues. But wherefore did 
this man, so frugal in his habits, so humble in 
his domestic economy, so completely dissevered 
from every pursuit which the world calls 
pleasure , and with no family cares or c'aims to 
make him wish for riches, — wherefore, it will 
be asked, did such a man covet much gold ? 
Because he expended large suras in the prosecu- 
tion of his favourite avocations. He thought 
no more of giving a thousand guineas for a 
mummy, than a wealthy aristocrat would in 
purchasing a race-horse ; and if he read in 
any foreign journal of some extraordinary 
object in natural history existing at such-and- 
such a place, he would instantaneously despatch 
a trusty agent t'> procure the same, no matter 
at what price. Thus, for instance, he had in 
his museum the skeleton of a Bussian giant 
seven feet seven inches high, who had died a 

few years back in Siberia and whose remains 
the doctor had purchased of the man's rela- 
tives (through his trusty agent) for a consi- 
derable sum. He had also the body of a Ger- 
man dwarf, only two feet six inches high, and 
who had lived to a very advanced age : this 
corpse, which was preserved in spirits of 
wine, Dr. Ferney had also purchased of the 
deceased pigmy's friends at the time of his 
death. But it would be impossible to enumer- 
ate the various curiosities of this ghastly na- 
ture which Dr. Ferney had succeeded in 
procuring. Enough has however been said to 
enable the reader to form an idea of the per- 
severance with which he pursued the bent of 
his taste, and the large outlays which were 
needed to gratify it. 

He was a man of about forty-five years of 
age ; and from his earliest youth had given in- 
dications of this singularity of genius -and dis- 
position which with the lapse of years was 
destined to show such remarkable develop- 
ments. Of middle stature — thin, pale, and 
with a countenance that in every line and linea- 
ment denoted deep thought and continuous 
study- Dr. Ferney was not one of those men 
who are calculated to win the female heart. 
Without being at all repulsive, he still was 
very far from prepossessing. He was un- 
married ; and of all beings in the world, seem- 
ed the most likely to continue so. Yet this 
man, of such stran.e tastes, such profound 
devotion to the mysteries of science, and of 
such misanthropic habits, had not only loved, 
but still cherished in the depths of his soul the 
image of her who many years back had made 
so indelible an impression on his mind. His 
love had not been reciprocated : years and 
years had elapsed since he had seen its object — 
and yet the passion remained deep and un- 
extinguishable in his heart. No one knew that 
he had thus loved, save and except the being 
on whom that love had been bestowed : no one 
thought him capable of loving — and to this 
supposed incapacity was the circumstance of 
his un wedded condition assigned. Yet in the 
solitude of his own study — in the secrecy of his 
laboratory— and even in the mystic silence and 
loneliness of his museum, would the memory of 
his love come stealing upon his mind like a per- 
fumed cloud over Araliy's sandy dreariness ; 
and the bright and beautiful image which had 
inspired the sentiment would rise up before his 
mental vision like a mihrage of enchanting de- 
light amidst the trackless sands of the desert. 
His was a strange heart to cherish Bach a feel- 
ing: but it existed there nevertheless — a rose 
blooming on ,the side of a barren rock ! 

Such was Dr. Ferney, the eminent physician 
of Conduit Street. 

It was about nine o’clock in the evening, and 
the doctor was seated in his study, poring over 
a.volumeon some abstruse subject, when his 
footman entered to announce that a lady re- 
quested an immediate interview. The physician 
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inquired her name — for he was not accustomed 
to receive visits from females at that hour : 
but the domestic replied that the lady had said 
her name was of no consequence, as she was a 
stranger to Dr. Ferney, but that she entreated 
the favour of an audience if it were only for a 
few minutes. The physician accordingly bade 
the servant introduce the lady to the study ; 
and the lacquey quitted the room for the pur- 
pose. 

In a couple of minutes the man returned, 
escorting a lady closely veiled. The footman 
withdrew, shutting the door behind him ; and 
the doctor placed a chair for the lady’s accom- 
modation. She was handsomely dressed, but 
in a manner which seemed to indicate a motive 
for disguise.- The dark veil was folded thic.ly 
over her features, and she retained it with one 
of her hands in such a way as to keep it in its 
proper position, so as effectually to conceal her 
face. She was tall and of a finely developed 
figure ; and thou . h from her manner she ap- 
peared somewhat agitated and nervous, yet 
there was in her gait and gestures a certain dig- 
nity mingled with elegance that denoted the 
well-bred fema'e. 

Dr. Ferney knew not how it was, but a 
strange kind of trouble gradually stole over 
him — an instinctive feeling that there was 
some unknown link between himse f and this 
lady who came so mysterionsly — a vague and 
undefined presentiment that despite what she 
had said to his footman, she » as not entirely a 
stranger to him. So powerfully did- these feel- 
ings gain upon the physician, that he found 
himself unable to put such questions as might 
elicit the ladys object in visiting him; and 
the clouds which enveloped his presentiment 
slowly fading away, it seemed as if his com- 
prehension grew clearer and that a ray of light 
was dawning in more brightly upon his soul. 
He trembled— his heart began to palpitate 
even with violence— ari'd lie, experienced the 
mystic knowledge that behind the dark veil 
was a countenance which he had seen before 
and which had remained indelibly impressed 
upon his memory ! 

. The shallow reasoner and the superficial ob- 
server may ridicule this idea of the physician 
entertaining such a presentient knowledge of 
who his visitant was, even before she had lifted 
her veil or given utterance to a word : but the 
fact is perfectly consistent with the natural 
coarse of things. For there are such mystic 
promptiugs of the mind, such strange and 
unaccountable foreshadowings, such truthful 
but inexplicable revealings ; and the thou ht- 
ful portion of our readers will not d ssent from 
the assertion. Has it not happened — aye, and 
often too — that when a yo'hng man and a young 
woman have been introduced to each other for 
the first time, there has .arisen immedia ely and 
at once in their soul the instinctive feeling that | 
they were destined for each other ? and this 
recognition of the ideal that each had formed 


relative to a future partner for life, has been 
thus mutual and simultaneous. “'Tis she!" 
murmurs the secret voice in the soul of the 
I man : “'Tis he!" simultaneously whispers a like ‘ 
mysterious voice in she soul of the female. And 
thenceforth their destiny is accomplished, even 
aMt had been foreshadowed ere they had ever 
met. Again, when one man has been intro- 
duced for the first time to another, there has 
arisen in the secret depths of the heart a sudden 
feeling of liking or aversion between the two, 
and the conviction that they have been predes- 
tined to exercise a powerful influence for good 
or for evil upon each other. We might multiply 
such illustrations to an endless amount : they 
ai’e facts beyond dispute — and whatever may 
be the nature of the mysterious essence which 
thus subsists between mind and mind, and 
whatever be the origin of those strange pre- 
sentiments, their power cannot be denied.; 
Analogous therewith was the presentient know- 
ledge which on the present occasion made Dr. 
Ferney aware who his visitant must be, eveu 
before he had acquired any positive certitude 
upon the subject. 

Doubtless the lady herself observed the 
trouble and agitation which thus came over 
I the physician : for she at length broke silence 
I by saying, “ Is it possible that you already sus- 
I pect who I am ?’ 

“ Ah, that voice ! ’ ejaculated Dr. Ferney : and 
for nearly a minute he seemed overpowered by 
j the emotions which those flute-like sounds ex- 
cited still more strongly and vividly within 
him. 

Slowly did the lady speak again ; and now 
she said, “ Yes, Dr. Ferney— I am that same 
Mrs. Smith who lodged with your mother nine- 
teen years a o, and who But I need say no 

more to recall myself to your memory.’ 

“ Ho, no — for I had not forgotten you t it 
was impossible I could have forgotten you !’ - I 
exclaimed the physician, with a singular vehe- 
mence. “Nineteen years have passed, you say ? 
Yes — I know it — I have calcul . ted those years 
with perhaps a greater exactitude than your- 
self. But pardon me,” he observed, suddenly 
interrupting himself ; “you must think that I 
am talking strangely ?” 

The ladj' did indeed think so : at all events 
she was astonished to hear him speak in those 
fervid accents, and give utterance to such word, 
the reason and meaning of which however she 
could not fail to understand. For at the far 
back date which cad been mentioned— namely, 
nineteen years ago —she had been aware that 
Ferney loved her : she knew at the time that 
she. was the object of his enthusiastic adoration : 
but she could not possibly suppose that this 
love of his had survive^ the lapse of time, and 
that at the expiration of so long a period she 
should hear him speak and behold him look in a 
manner which indicated that the flame of his 
passion had not been extinguished within him. 

“ You do not answer me," he said after a 
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brief pause, “ Js it possible that I have often d; 
ed you?” 

“ No, no : how could you give me offence?”' 
exclaimed the lady, now, proffering him her right' 
hand, hut still retaining the veil caref iilly fold- 
ed over her countenance with the left. 

“Madam,” said Dr. Fer ey, as lie took that 
proffered hand and pressed it in 'his own, 
which trembled violently, “ I am rejoiced that 
I have nob offended you. It is not my fault 
if I have thought of you often and ’often— yes, 
very, very often— during the long interval .that 
has elapsed si' ce last we mot. Than 1 was 
youug— and not wrinkled, nor emaciated, nor 
care-worn in looks, with hard study and un- 
wearied pursuance of the lights of science, as 
I am now ! So that you must find, me much 
altered ? Though not man} years past the 

prime of life, yet am I prematurely old 

But yon,” he suddenly exclaimed, “cannot be 
so much altered as 1 .1 m ? And yet you con- 
ceal your countenance? Wherefore do yowl 
remain thus closely veiled? But no matter. 

I see before me that countenance as I' beheld 
it in the glory of its beauty nineteen years ( 
ago ; and if on raising that veil you tfere to 
reveal a face as much marred by the ravages 
of time as mine is, yet should I not behold it 
as it may now appear, but as J first saw it and 
as my memory has treasured it up." 

“ Is it posable,” murmured the lady, evi- 
dently agitated and bewildered, “ that you 
have thus continued to think of me during this 
long interval of time ?” 

Or. Ferney did not immediately answer the 
question ; but after a long p». use, which saein- 
i ed to bs filled with deep and' mournful reflec- 
tions, he said in a low voice, “1 never loved 
anyone save you !"’ 

“And have you never (I'lc- seen me— nor 
even fancied that yon have seen me, since we 
p-rLtd at your mother's residence nineteen 
years ago ?'" asked Uni 1 dy : and through the 
deep folds 'of the veil her eyes seemed to shine 
brightly as they were fixed ‘with Keenest 
scrutiny upon the countenance ' of the physi- 
cian. 

“No — not once," enawored Dr. Ferney. “Do 
you reside, in London ? or have you occasion- 
ally visited the metropolis ? But pardon me— 
I’ w.is wrong to ask those questions. From the 
past 1 am well aware that circumstances of 
mystery attend' upon you — though heaven 
knows that sooner than breathe a word from 
my lips calculated to do you an injury', I would 
lay down my life to render you a service 1” ' 

“Generous-hearted man!" exclaimed the 
lady,' once more proffering him her hand. 
“ Little did I expect such a reception ! Me- 
tbought that my image must have long years 
ago passed out of .your memory, arid that 
though perhaps you might no.v and then think 
of one circumstance which you cannot very 
well bave forgotten, yet that' it. 'was rfe^arded 
j as a mere straw floating upon the great ocean 


of the past, and without importance or power 
sufficient to add one single ripple to your path- 
way over the waters of life.” 

“ Not so — not so," responded Dr. Ferney, 
as he pressed the lady's hand between both his 
own. “ The feeling that I experienced for you 
dwelt so many years back beneath my mother’s 
roof— that mother who is long since dead — has 
never faded away from my . heart. . I may tell 
you this now, because I am an old man and 
my words can have little influence upon you or 
your destinies.” 

“ Dr. Ferney,” was the lady's response, 
“ after all the tenerous words you have spoken 
to me, and after declaring that you would 
rather lay down your life to do me service than 
breathe a word to do mean injury', it would be 
wrong — it would be ungrateful— were I to 
treat you with such mistrust as to retain my 
veil over my features. Besides— you say that 
my countenance is impressed upon your me- 
mory " 

“ Yes — indelibly 1" exclaimed the physician. 
“ But it would be that happiness which I had 
never dared anticipate to behold it once again.” 

The lady slowly raised her veil ; and an ex- 
pression of mingled delight, admiration, and 
surprise came upon the countenance of Dr. 
Ferney'. So little had time changed the beauty 
of those splendid features that it appeared to 
him as if the lapse of nineteen years had not 
taken place — that if. luid been all a dream— and 
that he saw her now as he had been wont to see 
her when at his mother's residence. For that 
lapse of time, while maturing the beauty of 
this magnificent woman, had only seemed to 
add to the glory and the splendour of her 
loveliness. There was perhaps less of youth- 
ful softness in her looks-- but the light of her 
eyes had not waned — the raven darkness of 
her hair had not paled nor lost its gloss— the 
richness of the red had not withered on the 
lips— nor the' evenness of the flesh become in- 
dented with a sin.le wrinkle. 

“ ’Tis the same — the very same ! 1 murmured 
the physician; in accents that were only just 
audible : then passing his hand over his eyes, 
he said, “ Is it a dream— a delicious dream ? or 
is it a reality ? ' It is a reality 1 I cannot 
doubt it:" — and once more did he appear so 
overpowered by' his emotions that he looked as 
if almost about to faint. 

“And during this long interval,’’. -said the 
lady, repeating her former question with an 
ovident'anxiety to receive the confirmation of 
the former response,' “ ymu have never once 
seen me?” 

“ No— never once,” returned the physician. 
“ By -the nature of the query I must of course 
suppose that you either' dwell in London or 
visic it frequently : but even if you are con- 
stantly ridin -"or walking abroad it would not 
be surprising Unit we have never met : for I go 
out so little— never into society'— only to visit 
the patients who cannot come to me ; and in 
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| those professional rounds I am whirled rapidly 

■ along in my carriage, for my time is so pre- 

■ cious ! Then, even when thus flying about in 

; my carriage, my attention is ever fixed c.n some 

book which I take with me : so that seldom is 
it I gaze forth from the window of the vehicle 
—and thus, if every day you pass me by, I 
should not see you. But let me again beseec’- 
and implore that you will experience no mis- 
trust in me. C 4 ood heavens 1 I am incapable of 
injuring you ; and even if 1 were capable, I 
know not that I have the power. For with 
reference to that incident to which T need not 
allude more pointedly, I scarcely understood its 
meaning and purpose at the time, and assured^’ 
il feel no inclination to fathom it now. What- 
ever mysteries be vour’s, keep them — cling to 
them — and rest confident that so far as I am 
concerned they are safe. You have conferred 
upon me too much happiness by thus permit- 
ting me to gaze upon that countenance again, 
not to inspire me with the liveliest gratitude in 
addition to any other sentiment I may have ex- 
perienced towards you.” 

“ And are you not surprised to receive a ' isit 
from me ?” -asked the lady. 

“ Yes — and 3 r et not altogether surprised ; for 
without being able to explain it even unto my- 
self,” continued the doctor, “ I must inform 
you that there has often arisen in the depths 
of my soul a presentiment that we should one 
day meet again. But observe, this presenti- 
ment has not been accompanied by hope. I 
never was wildly enthusiastic nor drivelliDgly 
foolish enough to anticipate that the feeling 
which my heart has cherished would ever be 
cro-'ned with happiness. Yet I felt, as I have 
said, that we should meet again ; and 1 now 
rejoice that we have thus met. Such is the tone 
and temper of my mind that when you depart 
hence, no dreariness nor disnialness will be left 
behind you ; but, on the contrary', the light of 
your transient presence will appear to Timer 
within these walls and cheer me on my way. 
You see that 1 can speak rationally and calmly 
upon this subject, as becomes my years, and as 
becomes perhaps the position of her whom 1 am 
now addressing. For that you were riot what 
you seemed when dwelling at my mother’s 
residence, I felt assured ; and that yours is no 
plebeian nor middle grade, I am equally confi- 
dent now. But who you might have been I 
never sought to know ; and who you are I 
purpose not to inquire at present. Those are 
your secrets — and they are sacred in. my esti- 
mation. Besides, -I have no undue curiosity; 
•mine is a disposition of another stamp. But 
pardon this long speech. All. I - have said is 
merely to inspire you with the necessary confi- 
dence to induce you to explain the purpose of 
jyour visit : for that you have an object in 
coming to me this evening; I must of course 
conclude.” 

j “ Dr. Ferney, ' you are a man of too much 
jsense,” replied the lady, “for me to dream of. 


iktteiinr or complimenting you so emptily— so 
transparently— as by a declaration to the effect 
tbat I came hither for the mere purpose of reviv-' 
ingthe friendship of former da3’s. No — it was 
c purelj' business-matter that Vrought me 
holier : and as I ere now said, httledid I anti- 
cipate so kind, so generous a reception. I 
fancied chat, we should meet almost as stran- 
gers : but it has proved otherwise— and I have, 
therefore the less difficulty in explaining my 
purpose. Do 3’ou recollect that when you had 
your little house in Islington — at a time 
when you could scarcely foresee the eminence 
to which you were destined to rise, and which 
has enabled you to move to this fashionable 
quarter of the town, — do you remember, I 
ask, that you liad a little laboratory opening 
frun your private sitting-room up-stairs ? 

“ When I removed from that house,” ieplied 
Dr. Ferney, “ it cost me many a pang to do so, 

1 -’cause yon had visited me there. Ah! can I i 
forget that laboratory ? do I not. remember 
that one entire morning was passed with you 
there ? and you seemed to take so deep an 
int“resc in the various experiments I showed 

you Oh ! it was that which emboldened me 

at the time to throw myself at your feet and 
declare how much I loved you 1” 

“ And you remember also,” continued the 
lady, “ chat there were two or three of your 
experiments in which I was so much interested j 
that I besought you to give me written des- i 
criptiona of the several processes — and you did 
so.” 

“ And those receipts — have you preserved 
them l have yon ever thought any more of 
them asked Dr. Ferney, with a glow of 
pleasure upon his countenance. . 

“ I have preserved them- I have amused 
myself on several occasions with the experi- 
ments themselves — and I can assure you,” 
added the lady, .with a sweet smile, “ that I 
have fulfilled the instructions with a success 
that you yourself, as my preceptor in the 
science, would have viewed with satisfaction, j 
Do you remember that one of those receipts j 
wasfor a peculiar compound fluid which your I 
self had just succeeded in discovering ! 

“ Yes — and the discovery of which Liebig I 
has just claimed as his own,” added Dr. Ferney. 

“ But no matter — the credit was mine, if an3 7 1 
there were. You mean chloroform ?” i 

“The same," answered the lady. “ Well, I j 
now come to the object of 013- present visit. 
A bottle of this subtle fluid has been stolen j 
from me : it has fallen into the hands of j 
persons whose desperate characters I hav e too | 
much reason to know ; and I dread lest the j 
most fearful uses should be made of it. Tnere- 
fore have I lost no time'in coming to make you j 
acquainted with this circumstnm-e. For to tell j 
3 t ou the truth, I feared that if snr-h evil uses l 
as I anticipate should be made of the fluid, and | 
that 3 T ou heard of an3' sucii case, 3’ou might- at j 
once, on the impulse of the moment, declare 
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that some years hack you had communicated the 
secret to a lady , and that from her only could the 
dangerous elimination have been procured. 
Under such circumstances I might become seri- 
ously compromised - for carelessness, at the 

least for from what you told me at the time 

I thought it very improbable you would ever 
communicate the secret to another ” 

“ Ah ! I recollect,” exclaimed Dr. Ferney, 
“ I said that inasmuch as you had taken so 
deep an interest in that discover)', it should 
remain sacred on your account ; so that I 
might have the satisfaction of thinking to my- 
self that there was at least one being in .the 
world whose smile of approval had gladdened 
me in my scientific pursuits.” 

“ It was because you spoke thus," rejoined 
the lady, “and because 1 read at the time the 
penerosity and sincerity of your character, that 
I felt assured they were not idle words you had 
uttered. Therefore, when the phial of fluid 
was purloined from me last night, I said to my- 
self, ‘ If it should really be the case that to me 
only in the world has Dr. Ferney entrusted 
his secret, I now stand a twofold risk. In the 
first place, should an evil use be made of the 
fluid by the hands into which it has fallen, and 
if he comps to hear of it, he may proclaim to 
the world that from a certain lady could t- e 
subtle essence alone have been obtained. Or 
else, in the second place, he will perhaps ascribe 
direct to me whatsoever crime may be perpe- 
trated ; and it would be terrible to suffer thus 
in the estimation of any one.’ — These were the 
terras in which I reasoned to myself ; and 
therefore, in anticipation of whatsoever may 
ensue from the loss of my phial of chloroform, 
I resolved upon paying you this visit.” 

“ I am glad— I am rejoiced,*’ replied the 
doctor, “ that the incident has occurred, since 
it has procured me the happiness of your pre- 
sence. Hut what would you have me do 'l in 
what way can I assist you ? Speak — you can 
command me in all things.” 

“ Should you hear of any case in which the 
villains who have stolen the fluid make an evil 
use of it, you will pass the matter over in 
silence— you will take no step that shall lead to 
farther investigations ? Will you promise me 
this, doctor ¥’ asVed the lady. 

“I will — most faithfully and most readily,” 
replied the physician. “ Is this all that you 
require 1 is this all that I can do 

“ I have nothing more to ask,” rejoined the 
lady. “ And now, Dr. Ferney," she said, rising 
from her seat, “ 1 must take my leave. But 
one word 1” she exclaimed, as a sudden thought 
struck her. “ If perchance," she continued, in 
that winning way which women know so well 
how to adopt towards those over whose hearts 
their charms have tower, “should we ever 
meet in tbe great' world, it must be as simple 
acquaintances — almost as strangers ; and > ot a 
word from your lips will suffer others to know 


under what circumstances we met long years 
ago — much less for what purpose 1” 

“ Have I not already told you,” asked the 
doctor, in a mildly and mournfully reproachful 
voice. “ that I would sooner die than do you 
an injury. Relative to that purpose of which 
you speak, I have so far buried it in oblivion 
that it remains entombed at the bottom of my 
soul. Did the Inquisition exist now, and rear 
its liydra-liead armed with all its terrors in the 
very heart of England, not even all the tor- 
tures of the rack should drag forth that secret 
from me. Itisyour’s not mine.” 

“ Generous man that you are 1 accept my 
warmest sincerest, most heartfelt thanks ! And 
think not that though nineteen years have 
elapsed since last we met, I have been unmit.d- 
ful of your welfare. I have watched you from 
a distance— I have seen you rise to eminence— 
and I have been rejoiced. If I did not send 

you my congratulations, it was because But 

no matter 1 I congratulate you now— and with 
a fervid sincerity.” 

“ But you will’ not leave me thus abruptly ?” 
said the physician. “ You, who were inter- 
ested in my little laboratory at Islington, will 
surely condescend to cast a look within the 
walls of the larger one which I possess in Con- 
duit Street ? And yon remember too, that 
nucleus of a museu » which I had formed, also 
in Islington — a small closet containing a few 
curiosities, with difficulty purchased by the 
hard savings of those times ? Well, the little 
nucleus in the small closet has grown and ex- 
panded into a large collection, filling a suite of 
four chambers within these walls.” 

“ Yes— I will with pleasure visit your labor- 
atory and your museum,” returned the lady, 
who’ was evidently anxious to render herself 
agreeable to the physician, as an additional 
inducement for him to l:eep inviolable th-> 
several secrets with « hieh he appeared to be 
entrusted. 

“ Come then,” said Ferney : and taking a 
lamp off his reading-desk, he led the way from 
the study. 

Crossing a landing-place, the physician 
guided the lady along a passage to a door which 
he threw open ; and she soon found herself in 
the laboratory. We need not pause to des- 
cribe in detail the appearance of this place : 
the imagination of our readers can easily depict 
the shelves covered with jars and bottles duly 
labe led with the' chemical hieroglyphics — the 
furnace in one corner — the alembics, retorts, 
and other implements which lay scattered 
about — the book-case containing several curious 
volumes — and the table in the middle, crowded 
with phials filled with fluids of all colours and 
qualities, saucers containing crystals, and the 
other results of a wondrous science persever- ' 
ingly pursued by one of its most ardent dis- 
ciples. \ 

The lady, after examining the various 
implements with great apparent interest and t 
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curiosity, turned towards the table, and in- 
specting the phials, asked several questions 
relative to their contents. Dr. ^ Ferney, who 
•for years had never been excited by any tribute 
of praise or any personal homage shown to his 
scientific genius, was now perfectly overjoyed 
I at the interest which the lady seemed to take 
therein. But then he loved her — he had wor- 
shipped her image for those long, long years— 
ana she was now present with him in the 
living reality! He explained to her one after 
j another the natures and uses of the various 
| fluids contained in the phails ; and at length 
! taking up one which she herself had not noticed, 
he said, “ Here is a liquid of so deadly a poison, 
that I am even surprised at my own indis- 
cretion in leaving it here. It is fortunate how- 
ever that my servants possess no undue 
curiosity, and never penetrate to my private 
rooms without previous orders. Indeed, the 
foolish creatures declare that they are haunted,” 
added the doctor with a smile. 

“But this remarkable poison of which you 
began to speak,” said the lady : “ is it also a 
new discovery of yours ?” 

“ It is an elimination which I succeeded in 
obtaining but yesterday,” replied Dr. Ferney. 
“ There is no poison so fatal in existence. It 
needs not even so much as a drop poured down 
the throat : the point of a feather dipped 
therein and placed with the gentlest touch 
upon the lip, would produce instantaneous 
death. The peculiar property of the fluid is 
that it is inodorous as it is likewise clear as 
water.” 

“And wherefore this deadly— this terrible 
discovery ?” asked the lady : “ what purpose 
can it serve ?” 

“ Not that to which I may have seemed to 
allude,” replied the physician, again smiling : 
for he experienced a rare happiness in the 
company of the object of his undying affection. 
“ But by means of the fluid, used infinitesim- 
ally with large admixtures, I have no doubt of 
accomplishing some wondrous cures. Let us 
now pass on into the museum — and thus 
speaking, Dr. Ferney placed the little phial 
containing the deadly poison on thd edge of the 
table. 

He now took up the lamp once more, and 
was leading the way out of the laboratory, 
when there was a sudden crash and a sort of 
stifled shriek on the part of the lady. Dr. 
Ferney turned hastily round ; and on perceiv- 
ing what it was, he besought her not to vex 
herself on account of the accident. 

“Oh, how awkward— how careless on my 
part !” she cried, with an air of the utmost 
annoyance. “It was the fringe of my shawl 
that swept all these phials from the table.” 

“No matter ! no .matter.!” said the phy- 
sician. “ Pray do not blame yourself.” 

But the fruits of your labours ?” she exclaim- 
ed, looking down at the quantity of broken 
I glass and the pool of liquid on the floor. 
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Again I say no matter ?” persisted the 
physician, who was annoyed only on the lady’s 
account— for he appeared deeply vexed. 

“ But the phial containing the deadly poi- 
sion ?" she observed. “That, I fear, was amongst 
them.'.’ 

I “ Still no matter 1” rejoined Dr. Ferney. “It 
perhaps serves me right for leaving it about in 
so negligent a manner. Come and let me show 
you the wonders of my museum.” • 

The lady accordingly followed him from the 
laboratory ; and as she did so, she took the 
opportunity of thrusting into her bosom some- 
thing which she had held in her hand. 

They now ascended a flight of stairs ; and on 
reaching the landing above, Dr. Ferney opened 
a door which led into the suite of apartments 
containing the various objects of physiological 
curiosity, anatomical preparation, and waxen 
effigy, to which we alluded at the opening of 
this chapter. 

“ Here,” said the doctor, as he held the lamp 
before an array of skuUs upon a shelf, “ are the 

| heads of many celebrated criminals, procured 

no matter exactly how. To the lover of 

the phrenological science each head tells its own 
peculiar story, a°d without previous knowledge, 
affords a certain ciue to the reading of the his- 
tory of the individual to whom it belonged. 
The very crimes which the wretches perpetrat- 
ed and for which they suffered, are distinctly 
evidenced by the construction of their skulls. 
Now, here,” continued the doctor, carrying the 
lamp to the front of a mummy in its case, “is 
an Egyptian Princess dug out of the Pyramid 
of Cheops. This one next to it is the petrified 
form of a male slave found in a kitchen belong- 
ing to a palace in Herculaneum. It was dug 
out from amidst the lava, which had preserved 
instead of destroying it. See that iron chain 
upon the leg : it was the badge of servitude 1 
Here, in this next case, is a corpse which, to 
tell you the truth, I procured from the resurrec- 
tion-men several years ago. Ah 1 I used to be 
a good customer to them, when bodies could 
not be so easily obtained as they can now. 
This furnishes the result of an experiment of 
mine in embalming. See how admirably it is , 
preserved I does it not seem as if the individual 
had only died yesterday 1 But while I think of 
embalming, I can show you another specimen. 
That also I procured from the body-snatchers ; 
and, by the bjrn, it is just about nineteen years 
ago — shortly after our acquaintance in London 
ended and you quitted my mother’s abode. 
Business called me into the country ; and there 
I purchased this subject which I am about to 
show you. It seems he was drowned. He must 
have been a very fine young man : and I flatter 
myself that it is the most successful experiment 
I ever made in the process of embalming. Here, 
this way.” 

Thus speakinv, Dr. Ferney led the lady into 
that adjacent room : and there, advancing close 
up to a tall coffin-looking case, which stood up- 
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right on one end, and with a glass front, he 
pointed to its inmate, saying, “ This is the one.” 

The lady, though naturally of strong mind, 
had contemplated v, ith some degree of cold 
horror the various objects hitherto pointed out: 
but, as already stated, it suited her purpose to 
manifest as much interest as she was able . in 
the things that constituted the doctor’s favour- 
ite studies. She now advanced up to this! 
fresh object of curiosity to which Dr. Ferney 
had alluded : but what words can depict her 
horror, astonishment, and dismay, when she 
thus found herself as it were face to face with 
Ralph Earefield ? 

For the doctor's visitress, as the reader has 
doubtless all along known, was none other than 
Lady Saxondale ! 

Yes — there stood Ralph Farefield, looking as 
if lie had not been dead a day — apparelled, too, 
in a befitting suit of raiment ; for thus was the 
doctor accustomed lo clothe his subjects, so as to 
give them a life-like appearance. Yes— there 
was Ralph Farefield, gazing with his artificial 
eyes of glass, forth from his coffin-case, upon 
the horror-stricken Lady Saxondale. Fortunate 
for her was it that utter consternation paralyz- 
ed her voice and for the moment struck her 
dumb, — fortunate, too, was it that a massLe 
table was near, against which she supported 
herself as she staggered back, — fortunate also 
was it that .Dr. Ferney had his own eyes turned 
towards ,the corpse at the time ; for had it not 
been for all these circumstances, Lady Saxon- 
dale would have screamed out— would have 
sunk do>vn upon the floor— and would have be- 
trayed, the terrible emotions so suddenly excit- 
ed by this tremendous discovery. Anri never, 
too, had her natui’al strength of mind been so 
abruptly called upon to put forth all its powers : 
never was the readiness of self-possession so 
completely needed ! Nor was she at fault in 
these respects. She became herself all in a 
moment : but it was with a terrible effort that 
cost agonies in making it — and the coolness she 
assumed was unnatural to a degree. 

“It is indeed wonderful, my dear J)r 
Ferney,” she observed. “ Your success in the 
art of preserving these objects is beyond all 
parallel. Truly, you must have discovered the 
Egyptian secret : the lost key has been found 
by you. But, ah !” she suddenly exclaimed, as 
a clock in the museum struck eleven— a circum- 
stance of which she was only too glad to avail 
herself as an excuse for immediate departure, — 
“ is it possible that .1 have been here two long 
hours ? And now it is so late ! The time hasslip- 

ped away how fast, how fast I My dear Dr. 

Ferney; I must say farewell at once.” 

“ And may I hope,” inquired the physician, 
“ that bn some future occasion you will ’ favour 
me with your presence in m3 7 humble abode ? 
But no— not for the world unless perfectly 

agreeable to yourself ” 

“Yes, doctor -- 1 will assuredly visit you 


again. Meanwhile you will recollect the pro- 
mise you have made me ‘ 

“It were impossible to forgot anything in 
connexion with you— and equally impossible 
not to keep any pledge you have required:” 

Lady Saxondale was now escorted by Dr. 
Ferney out of the, museum ; and she appeared 
to breathe more freely when the door of that 
hideous place had closed behind her. Care- ; 
full} 7 covering her countenance with her veil ! 
again, she descended the stairs, preceded by | 
the physician, who carried the light ; and ,in j 
the hall she bade him farewell. For a moment ! 
he felt the pressure of her hand as, it | 
held his own; and when she had departed,! 
and the street-door was shut again, and the | 
doctor was left to the solitude of his own 
thoughts, that pressure of the hand, seemed, 
to linger — it was still felt— and the music of 
the voice still sounded in his ears. ! 

Strange was the love which this man felt • 
for the woman, whose real name he knew, not j 
and of whose station of life he was equally ignor- 1 
ant ! But tin's love of his — was it ah infatua - 1 
tion ? No ; it was rather a deep and, holy j 
devotion which his heart offered up eternally , 
at the shrine of love. How strange, then, is ! 
the influence of love ! but in how many j 
varied ways does it manifest . its power I 1 
Even the strong mind of that man — a j 
man given up to philosophic study and j 
scientific research— yielded to its influence : its ; 
etherealizing spirit commingled with the tide j 
of his erudition— it interwove itself amidst the > 
tissues of his learning— and ampler and ampler \ 
though tt e stores of knowledge grew in that ' 
man’s soul, there was yet no infringement upon j 
the apace forming the tabernacle which enshrin- [ 
ed his love. > 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

TriE LISTENERS. 

Ox the following day, at about two o’clock in 
the afternoon, William Deveril knocked at the 
front door of Saxondale House. 

“ Is her ladyship at home?” he inquired of 
the hall-porter ; and while his face was vei'y 
pale and even careworn, there teas nevertheless 
a certain decisiveness in his looks and accents 
which indicated a firm and settled purpose. 

“ Her ladyship is at home, sir,” was the 
porter’s reply, given coldly though not inso- 
lently ; “ but I am sorry to say I have orders 
not to admit you. 

_ “ Under most circumstances such an - intima ; 
tion,” replied Deveril, “ .would be respected by 
any one of good manners and • breeding but 
thereare also circumstances which justify an 
individual in demanding an audience and insist- 
ing upon his demand being complied with. 
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from the hall-porter, was an insolent, self- 
sufficient conceited puppy of a fellow, came 
rushing down the stairs ; and shouting out, 
“ Her ladyship says you are to be off” — banged 
the door violently in Daveril's face. 

Now, it happened that J uliana Farefield was 
in the dining-room opening from the ball at 
the time thiB scene took place : and as the 
door was only ajar she overheard everything 
that passed. As the reader is aware, she was 
previously incredulous relative to her mother’s 
tale ; and the step which Deveril had thus 
taken" fully confirmed this incredulity on her 
part. The calm decisive manner in which 
Deveril had spoken appeared to be stamp- 
ed with a consciousness of his own inno- 
cence and of the foul wrong which he had. 
received ; and as Juliana was very far 
from wanting in shrewdness and good sense, 
the young gentleman’s conduct could not 
fail to make a strong impression, on her 
mind. Thinking that he would either re- 
turn, or else take some other step in 
order to procure an explanation at Lady 
Saxondale’s hands— and being curious to watch 
the result — Juliana determined to be on the 
look-out for the remainder of . the afternoor. 
Being presently joined by her sister, she com- 
municated to her what happened ; and Con- 
stance, who likewise possessed a large share of 
curiosity, now became equally anxious to see 
how the affair would progress. 

An hour after Deveril’s rude dismissal from 
the house, a very loud knock and a very im- 
perious ring were given at the front door ; and 
the moment the hall-porter opened it, a short 
8 tout gentleman, well b t quaintly dressed, 
marched without ceremony into the hall. 
Having thus gained a footing inside the for- 
tress, he seemed to consider it as good as 
taken for he said in a tone of authority to 
the impudent puppy of a footman who at once 
accosted him, “ Snow me up-stairs to her lady- 
ship.” 

This mode of address, coupled with the 
gentleman's air of confidence, at once produced 
the desired effect : for as he gave no card, and 
walked in with so little ceremony, it was na- 
tural to sujpose that he knew perfectly well 
what he was doing and was certain of bei< g 
well received. The footman accordingly con- 
ducted him up the spacious staircase ; and on 
reaching the landing, he said in the usual man- 
ner, “ What name, sir, shall I annoui ce ?” 

“ Mr. Gunthorpe,” was the reply. 

“Mr. Gunthorpe !” vociferated the footman, 
as he threw open the door leading into the 
drawing-room where Lady Saxon dale was 
seated. 

Here we must interrupt the narrative for a 
moment to state that J uliana and Constance, 
being on the watch in the dining-room, had 
witnessed the arrival of the stout gentleman — 
bad heard the imperious manner in which be 
addressed the footman — and had peeped forth 


to survey him with more attention than they 
had been enabled to bestow at the glimpse 
they caught of him from the window when 
ascending the front-door step. 

“I do declare,” whispered Juliana, “that 
he exactly answers the description given of 
that Mr. Gunthorpe whom Edmund described 
to us so ludicrously 1 The same scratch wig — 
the same overhanging chin — the same curious- 
fashiored garments ’* 

“ Yes : but what can he want with mamma V 
asked Constance. 

“Let us see,” responded Juliana. “I have 
a presentiment that his visit is in some way or 
another connected with Mr. Deveril.” 

’ ,.The two young ladies quitted the dining- 
room-ascended the staircase— and stealing 
into an apartment adjoining that where Mr. 
Gunthorpe had just been introduced to Lady 
Saxondale’s presence, they placed themselves 
at the door of communication between the two 
rooms. The door was shut : but it was easy j 
to overhear in one apartment what was taking 
place in the other ; and so the two Miss Fare- 
fields were enabled to gratify their curiosity 
to the utmost extent. 

Let us now look on the other side of the 
door at which Juliana and Constance are listen- 
ing. 

Lady Saxondale, on hearing the name of 
Mr. Gunthorpe announced, recognized it at 
once as that of an individual whom she had 
overheard her son Edmund hold up to ridicule 1 
one day when be was in a lively and bantering 
mood ; and certainly the appearance of this 
gentleman was sufficient to cot firm in her 
ladyship’s mind Whatsoever amount of ludi- 
crous impression her son’s discourse concern- 
ing him had previously made. Not for an 
instant did it strike Lady Saxondale that he 
came about William Deveril's business; and 
feeling offended at the unceremonious way in 
which he had caused himself to be announced, 
she received him with the most freezing cold- 
ness. Mr. Guntl orpe was however the last 
person on the face of the earth to be discom- 
fited by such a reception ; and coolly taking a 
seat, though altogether unasked, he observed, 
“ I dare say your ladyship is much surprised 
at this visit on the part of one who has obtain- 
ed no formal introduction 

“I presume, sir,” returned Lady Saxondale, 
with an ice-like dignity, “ that having some 
trifling knowledge of my son you have called to 
see him ? But he is not at home at the- pre- 
sent time ’* 

“I beg your ladyship to understand,” said 
Mr. Gunthorpe, “ that I should not take so 
unwarrantable a liberty as to presume upon 
my slight— very slight acquaintance with Lord 
Saxondale so far as to intrude myself upon 
the privacy of his mother. But my object is 
to have some serious conversation with your, 
ladyship on behalf of a young gentleman in 
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whom lam somewhat interested — I mean Mr. 
Deveril.” 

So unexpectedly was this announcement 
made, and therefore so totally unprepared was 
Lady Saxondale to preserve her presence of 
mind when that name appeared to be thrown 
at her like an accusation, that she gave a sud- 
den start and looked confused. But the loss of 
fortitude could only be momentary with a 
woman of her strong mind ; and therefore 
immediately recovering herself, she said, coldly 
and distantly as before, “ Out of respect for 
your years, sir, I will listen to wha you may 
have to say : but 1 cannot promise you to par- 
don the young man on whose behalf you are 
come." ' 

“ Pardon, my lady 1" exclaimed Mr. Gun- 
tborpe with some little show of indignation. 
“ It is not pardon that he seeks — it is justice. 
Pardon is to be sought by those who injure — 
not by those who are injured.” 

“The only interpretation l can put upon 
your words, sir,’’ rejoined Lady Saxondale, with 
a voice and look of consummate assurance, “ is 
to suppose that Mr. Deveril has giveu you 
some false version of his conduct towards 
me ” 

“ Or of your ladyship's conduct towards 
him ? But no !” exclaimed Mr. Gunthorpe : 
“ he is incapable of speaking falsely." 

“ And I, sir," cried Lady Saxondale, her 
cheeks suffusing with a crimson glow and her 
eyes flashing fire, — “ do you ' dare insinuate 
that T am capable of speaking falsely ?’ 

“•Madam," returned Mr. Gunthorpe, “ it is 
always an unpleasant business to have to make 
accusations at all ; but the task be omes 
doubly disagreeable when the accuser is one of 
the stronger sex, and the accused is one of the 
weaker. Suc'i is the present case.” 

“ Mi\ Gunthorpe," said Lady Saxondale, 
risina- from her seat upon the sofa, “ this in- 
| terview cannot proceed farther.” 

“ Madam,” answered the old gentleman, “ I 
am not a man to be diverted from my course 
by any overbearing conduct. I am not one of. 
those who are dazzled by the false lustre of* 
patrician rank. I know very well that meteors? 
blaze at a distance, but when they fall down ' 
upon the earth they prove to be merely vile 
stones. So it is with the false gods and god- 
desses of the British aristocracy ; and there- 
fore I neither worship such idols nor can be 
intimidated by them.” 

“ Mr. Gunthorpe. if you have come hither 
on purpose to insult me,” said Lady Saxondale 
resuming her seat upon the sofa, “ I must sub- 
mit : for it would grie >e me much to be com- 
pelled to order my lacqueyes to eject a gentle- 
man of your respectable ap earance and ad- 
vanced years.” .. 

“lam confident that you do not even en-' 
tertain the . thought of such a thing, Lady 
Saxondale, as daring to bid. a "lacquey lay a 
hand upon me — and as Mr. Gunthorpe thus 


spoke, he looked her ladyship firmly and re- 
solutely in the face, till, conscience-stricken, 
her own gaze cowered beneath his own. “ Now, 
will you permit me without interruption to tell 
you a little anecdote, the object and purpose 
of which I will explain to you at the end. It 
is this A lady of proud title, a widow, who 
has always borne in the presence of the world 
an untainted reputation, falls in love with a 
young man, much her inferior in what society 
has chosen to denominate rank. She is too 
much a slave to the artificialities and fictions 
of this same society to think of marrying the 
young man : but she has so little regard for 
decency, virtue, and real prudence, as to offer 
to become this young man s mistress. Yes — 
this she did in language » lowing and warm : 
and she appeared to think that she had only 
to make the proposition in order to ha e it at 
once accepted. But this lady has irown up 
daughters, to whom the best and brightest 
examp e shou d be afforded : and yet in her 
foolish infatuation, and blinded by her passion, 
she offers to become the paramour of this 
young man whose personal beauty has aroused 
her desires. He rejects the proposals in terms 
of forbearing gentleness, but with loathing 
and abhorrence in his heart. Commiserating 
this lady who has so far forgotten herself in 
her unfortunate passion, he is even generous 
enough to promise the concealment of her folly 
— of shall I say her wickedness ? But she 
menaces him with a terrible vengeance. He 
leaves her with sorrow in his heart that so 
much depravity can exist, masked by a beau y 
of the grandest and moat lofty character ; and 
he hopes that her repentance may enable him 
to throw the veil of secrecy over what has oc- 
curred. But conceive w hat his feelings must be 
when he discovers that this lady, too faithful to 
her threatened plan of vengeance, deliberately 
and purposely calls upon her acquaintances and 
friends in order to propagate a tale entirely to 
the prejudice of this young man." 

Mr. Gunthorpe ceased speaking — but con- 
tinued to look very hard at Lady Saxondale. 
from whose countenance indeed he had not 
once removed his eyes during the whole time 
he was delivering that lengthy address. He 
saw that notwithstanding her natural strength 
of mind and her proud assurance, she winced 
at his words— writhed under his narrative as 
he developed it— experienced an increasing con- 
fusion — and showed conscious guilt in every 
lineament of her countenance. 

“ Mr. Gunthorpe," she said, with a desperate 
effort to resume her self-possession, “ it would 
be worse than childish for me toaffect ignorance 
of the allusions you have been making. But, 
sir,” — and she felt her fortitude revive as she 
went on speaking, — “ if you dare attribute 
such conduct to me — if you dare put such a 
version upon whatsoever passed between Mr. 
Deveril and myself — I must denounce you as a 
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calumniator and must order .you from my 
presence !” 

“ Be it as you will, madam,” said the old 
gentleman, rising from his seat and taking up 
his broad-brimmed hat from the chair on which 
he had deposited it in companionship with his 
gold-headed cane. “ But perhaps you are not 
aware of the course which it will be necessary 
to take under existing circumstances ? Lady 
| Saxondale, I am a rich man— and for no pur- 
I pose would I sooner dispense a portion of my 
wealth than to procure justice for this Mr. 
William Deveril whom you have so cruelly 
and wantonly injured. Doubtless you thought, 
Lady Saxondale, that with your high position 
— your proud name — your lofty station — and, 
if need were, even with your gold— you might 
crush at your will that young man ? But it j 
shall not be so. He is not without friends : at 
all events he has one in me. And I now warn 
your ladyship that the tribunals shall be 
appealed to — an action for defamation of char- 
acter shall be commenced against you ” 

“ Enough, sir— enough ! I have already 
heard far too much,” cried Lady Saxondale, 
starting up from her seat : for she saw that 
there was now no alternative but to meet the 
affair with a brazen effrontery — to take a bold 
and desperate stand— and to bid defiance to 
all menaces and to all hostile proceedings. 

“ One word more, madam,” said Mr. Gun- 
tliorpe, whose manner seemed to be invested 
with an authoritativeness irresistibly power- 
ful, and which despite the resolve to which she 
had just come, exercised its influence over 
Lady Saxondale. “ You possess two daughters 
— two grown-up daughters— young women in- 
deed of a marriageable age, and for whom you 
<tre doubtless anxious to seek befitting alli- 
ances. Consider, madam, the demoralizing 
example which your conduct is but too well 
calculated to set them. Think you that if you 
push the present dep'orable incident to the 
utmost ext<eme, nothing will transput detri- 
mental to yourself V Yes— believe me, all the 
world will put faith in William Deveril’s story 
in preference to your own ; and if the verdict 
of a jury should stamp you as a -calumniatrix, 
it will by the same decision proclaim you to 
be nothing more than a demirep. Then, 
madam, what will become of your daughters ? 
will their mother's evil reputation accelerate 
their chances of forming suitable and proper 
matrimonial connexions ? And your son too, 
over whom, as I understand, your authority 
even at present is by no means well established, 
— will he regard the exposure of your gross 
passion for Deveril and your licentious over- 
tures,^ a reason why he should become more 
obedient ? Think of all this, Lady Saxondale, 
iere you precipitate matters to an irrevocable 
iextreme. At present you may privately repair 
the injury done to Deveril in those quarters 
where you have privately inflicted it. I know 
that it will be gall and wormwood for you to 


be compelled to recant your allegations, confess 
that they were calumnies, and give some ex- 
planation for your sudden hostility towards 
him ; but ten thousand times worse will it be 
if in a court of justice all the details of the 
case are brought to light. Now, madam, for 
the last time, what is your decision ?” 

“ I have nothing more to say, sir,” responded 
Lady Saxondale, desperately clinging .to the 
resolve she had already formed, and to meet 
all consequences with a brazen effrontery. 11 If 
I have listened to you so long, it is, I repeat, 
out of respect for your age ” 

“ No, Lady Saxondale," observed Mr. Gun* 
thorpe, showing by his look that he could read 
to the depths of her heart as plainly as the eye 
can penetrate through a crystal streamlet to ! 
its pebbly bottom : “ you ha?e been influenced 
by no such generous motive. It is fear, Lady 
Saxondale — fear that has made you ' listen to 

me to the end yes, fear I repeat, despite 

the powerful efforts which you have exerted 
and are still exer'ing to conquer the sentiment I 
But I will intrude no longer." 

At this moment the door opened from the 
landing, and Lord Saxondale entered the room. 
He was lounging in with that fashionable 
affectation of languor and lassitude which 
seemed >>s if anything like an exertion were 
too much for his aristocratic constitution on a 
sultry day in the middle "of summer,— when 
catching sight of Mr. Gu'ithorpe, he instantly 
burst into an ironical laugh, exclaiming in his 
cracked voice, “ Ah ! my worthy friend of the 
Bell and Crown, what on earth has brought you 
from the vulgar .regions of the City ? You 
must feel terribly out of place in our fashion- 
able atmosphere." 

Nothing could equal the look of mingled 
scorn and contempt which Mr. Guntliorpe 
bent upon Edmund Saxondale, as the latter 
delivered himself of those flippant imperti- 
nences. The old gentleman was at that in- 
stant neither comical nor common-looking : 
there was something exceedingly noble and 
dignified in his appearance, as if he felt in the 
depths of his own heart that instead of stand- 
ing before a superior, it was he himself who 
was gazing down from a higher pedestal than 
the conceited ymung coxcomb could ever dream 
of occupying, no matter what advantages he 
might possess in respect to birth, rank, riches, 
and honours. Lady Saxondale herself, who 
possessed the nicest appreciation of everything 
that savoured of real dignity, was astonished 
at the superior look which Mr. Guntliorpe 
wore at that instant ; and even Edmund was 
overawed by the old pentleman’s appearance. 
His mind was not so completely perverted but 
he felt he deserved the overwhelming rebuke 
conveyed in Mr. Gunthorpe’s indignant 
glances ; and the rebuke too was more cutting 
and more searching a thousand times when thus 
conveyed than if it had been given in words. 
But still Edmund was not at all the young ' 
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m an to submit with a good grace to the cas- 
tigation : and promptly recovering his habi- 
tual impertiuence and self-sufficiency, he gave 
another affected laugh, exclaiminr, “ Well 
done, old fellow ! you look just as you did that 
day when you blew up the cabman in J ermyn 
Street. You remember what I mean ?” 

“ Madam,” said Mr. Gunthorpe, turning his 
eyes towards Lidy Saxondale and bending a 
significant look upon her, “ I really pity you in 
the possession of such a son as this.” 

“You insolent old scoundrel 1” ejaculated 
Edmund, becoming all in a moment livid with 
rage : and clenching his fist, he was about to 
rush toward the old gentleman, when the 
latter held up his gold-headed cane with a 
resoluteness that made the coward youth fall 
back. 

“ If you were to ’ dare lay a finger on me, 
my lord,” 'said Mr. Gunthorpe, calmly, “ I 
would inflict that chastisement which you so 
richly deserve.” 

Thus speaking, he walked forth from the, 
apartment, while Lady Saxondale pulled the 
bell violently. A couple of - footmen instant- 
aneously rushed to the room ; and Lady Saxon- 
dale exclaimed, “ Let that person be at once 
shown out of the house, and never admitted 
again 1” 

“ Yes — and let him be kicked out 1” scream- 
ed forth the infuriate Edmund, as he rushed 
out upon the landing, and looking over the 
staircase gave this vent to his impotent rage 
against Mr. Gunthorpe. 

But the old gentleman descended the stairs 
as coolly aud impercurbably as if he were 
merely retiring after ha ing paid an ordinary 
visit of courtesy, — while the ferule of his cane 
tapped upon every one of the marble steps as 
he continued his way. 

“What did that old fool want here?’ de- 
manded Lord Saxondale, as he sped back into 
the drawing-room, now intent upon ventin : 
his ill-humour upon his mother by seeking a 
quarrel. with her. 

“ Bather let me ask,” returned her ladyship, 
who was in precisely a similar mood towards 
_her son, “ ho -v you dare insult a visitor whom 
you find with me, and thus lead to a scene 
which is calculated to scandalize the entire 
house-hold ?" 

“ 1 insult him indeed !” ejaculated Edmund, 
now flinjng himself lazily upon the sofa, as 
if exhausted by the effort of even putting him- 
self into a rage. “Why, I think you took it 
up pretty warmly too, by ringing the bell i ■ 
that frantic manner and giving such orders to 
the servants. But I say, mother, what is this 
story that I hear running like wildfire all over 
London ? Young William JDeveril has been 
making love to you ? Now you see what it is to 
have anything to do with suchiow fellows as 
these. I always disliked him, and was a deuced 
great mind to kick him out of the house.” • - 
But Lady Saxondale only threw a glance of 


Sovereign contempt upon her son, as if she 
knew him to be a coward in his heart notwith- 
standing the ridiculous boast he had just 
made ; and feeling the necessity of seeking 
the retirement of her own chamber in order to 
compose her agitated feelings and ponder well 
upon the particulars of her interview with Mr. 
Gunthorpe, she quitted the room: 

Meanwhile Juliana and Constance had in the 
adjoining apartment overheard everything 
which had taken place. From the very first 
J uliana had never believed her mother’s story , 
respecting Deveril ; and the result of Mr. ! 
Gunthorpe's visit was to confirm her opinion 
of its complete and utter falsity. To the same J 
conclusion was Constance necessitated to arrive, l 
though more slowly, with far less readiness to j 
discredit her mother; and with feelings of I 
regret to which Juliana was an entire stranger. I 
Well indeed had Mr. Gunthorpe expatiated on 
the demoralizing effect of such an example set 
by a mother to her daughters ; yet little did 
he think that the influence of this example 
was already felt— little did he imagine that 
even as he spoke his prophetic words were re- 
ceiving their- fulfilment I And what was the 
picture presented to the contemplation of these 
■young ladies 1 That their mother, having cast 
her affections upon an object whom the con- 
ventionalisms of society did not permit her to 
marry, even if he himself were inclined to 
espouse her, had offered to take him as a 
i aramour — to throw herself into his arms 
as bis mistress 1 For that Mr. Gunthorpe 
had only too faithfully recited what had really 
passed between their mother and Deveril, 
Juliaua and Constance felt assured ; and now 
thei’efore they had been brought to regard 
their o »n parent as a mere demireo in heart, 
wearing virtue as a mask, and concealing a 
real depravity, beneath that exterior of severe 
hauteur and imposing dignity. 

Whatsoever was impassioned in the tempera- 
ments of Juliana and Constance, was now ren- 
dered all the more glowing— especially in the 
case of the former, whose hot blood literally 
boiled in her veins. All the latent heat of her 
imagination was in a moment fanned into a 
blaze — a veil appeared to have fallen from her 
eyes -and she rushed to the conclusion that 
no women ..were.-rsally-.'- virtuous, ..but that all 
would seek the .opportunity., of -gratifying' tlieir 
passions, trusting, to conceal their frailty and 
their guilt 'beneatli the 'mask .of .hypocrisy. Even 
the comparatively pure mind of Constance 
caught the poisonous infection arising from the 
same source ; and in the space of a brief half- 
hour those two sisters had become years older 
in the depravities of the imagination. 

Oh, wretched wretched Lady Saxondale I if 
you could only have known how much of the 
evil seed which is naturally i nplanted in frail 
human nature, had been all on a sudden made 
to shoot forth and germinate with fearful j 
, rapidity, even" almost to the bearing of its 
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kindred fruits, in the bosoms of your daughters, 
you would have shrunk appalled from the 
startling fact that it was your doin^. For, 1 
Oh ! the Medusa-head of a mother’s bad ex- 
ample will paralyse and tun to rigid stone all 
the lively virtues and healthy qualities of her 
children. Woe unto thee. Lady Saxondale ! 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THE MIRROR, 

About two hours later in the day, Juliana 
Farefield, dressed for dinner in a costume that 
set off her finely developed charms to the 
utmost advantage, was half l'eelining upon a 
sofa in one of the drawing-rooms, and whiling 
away the time with a volume of the last ne * 
novel. Little however of its contents did the 
lady’s memory retain : for though she was 
reading of love there, she was thinking of 
love at the same time apart from the topic of 
the book. Her ideas seemed to flow in two 
distinct channels, — one following the course 
of the glowing descriptions of love as dressed 
up by the novelist — the other pursuing the 
raptures and blandishments of love as she 
herself felt and understood them. 

There was a heightened colour upon her 
cheeks — a dewy moisture upon her rich 
red lips— a melting langour in her fine dark 
eyes— a languor the sensuousness of which 
was deepened by the half-closing of the lids, as 
if these eyes, faithfully reflecting the condi- 
tion of the mind, were weighed down by the 
delicious thoughts that rested on her soul 
within. For the soul itself feels a kind of 
pleasurable oppressiveness and the weight of 
a softly sensuous languor when the imagina- 
tion gives way to the rapt dreamings of love 
—even as the bee, which sips sweets from 
every flower, is oppressed by the burden of the 
delicious food wherewith it is laden, — or as 
the breezes of an oriental clime become heavy 
with the rich perfumes and odours which they 
have accumulated while they wandered kiss- 
ingly over the brightest and fairest flowers of 
the earth. 

Juliana was alone at the time in that room. 
Constance was in her own chamber, penning a 
response to a billet which she had received 
from the Marquis de Villebelle, through the 
agency of the faithful Mary-Anne. Lady 
Saxondale was likewise in her' own room, 
pondering upon her unpleasant interview with 
Mr. Guntliorpe, and revolving a thousand wild 
and desperate plans in her mind for the pur- 
pose of arresting the hostile proceedings 
menaced by that gentleman on the part of 
•William Deveril. As for Lord Saxondale, 
after having returned home for an hour or 
two just to see if there were any letters for 
him, he had gone back to the villa in the 


Seven Sisters’ Road, laden with new presents 
and a fresh supply of costly gifts for the design- 
ing. and fascinating Emily Archer. 

Juliana therefore was alone in the drawing- 
room between five and six o’clock on that day 
of which we are writing ; and what wi h the 
inspirations of the novel she was reading, the 
globing character of her own thoughts, and the 
influence of those revelations which had come to 
her ears in respect to her mother, it was no 
wonder if she should at length fall into the 
following train of reflections : — 

“ Assuredly I should become the laughing- 
stock of the whole world,” she said to herself, 
as she laid aside her book, “ if I were to run' 
away with Frank Paton and marry him. Yes, 
for no matter what the secret of his birth may 
really be, he is but a page after all ; and if I 
wait till that mystery is cleared up with the 
hope that he may eventually prove to be the sou 
of distinguished persons, I may wait >ong 
enough. Besides, how is.it possible to wait? I 

feel that this passion is devouring me Those, 

by the bye, are the very words which I have 
j mt now read in the novel! How truly some 
authors do depict our feelings ! It was all very 
well for me to declare to Constance yesterday 
That T gloried in this love of mine, and that I 
should feel proud in becoming the wife of 
Francis Paton. Yes — but then 1 did not choose 
to acknowledge even to myself that there 
was any shame attached to this love— any 
reason to blush for it ! It was an attempt 
to blazon forth something that neverthe- 
less sat upon the heart like a remorse. 
Wherefore should I not imitate ray mother’s 
example ? She would not marry William 
Deveril— but she ” 

And then Juliana, not yet thoroughly de- 
praved, checked the thought to which she was 
almost unconsciously giving expression her 
mu8ings ; and returning to her book, she en- 
deavoui’ed to evade at least that portion of the 
ideas which had stolen upon her. But it was in 
vain : the idea was there — the seed had dropped 
upon a soil by no means unprepared to receive 
it — and although it might be covered up for a 
moment, it was nevertheless certain to take 
root— indeed all the more certain on that very 
account. 

Presently the door opened, and Lady Saxon- 
dale entered the apartment. J uliana just lifted 
her eyes above her book to see who it was, and . 
then went on reading without saying a word. 
In the same manner her ladyship glanced to- 
wards the sofa to see who was half reclin- 
ing there ; and likewise without speaking a 
word, she turned to the further extremity of 
the spacious room. There was a mutual feeling 
of embarrassment and mistrust on the part of 
the mother and the elder daughter. Lady 
Saxondale kne * that her tale concerning 
Deveril had not been believed by Juliana ; and 
her guilty conscience therefore made her think 
that the real truth of the transaction was sns- 
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pecfced — for she was very far from entertaining 
an idea how completely it was known. On the 
other hand Juliana, being as yet young in the 
ways of duplicity and deceit, was always fear- 
ful lest her mother's eagle glance should detect 
her passion for the page ; and now that some- 
what unholy thoughts had arisen in the young 
lady’s mind, her conscience suggested still more 
troubling fears than before. Thus was it that 
mistrust and suspicion subsisted between the 
patrician lady and her daughter. 

Lady Saxondale retired, we said, to the far- 
ther extremity of the apartment; and seating 
herself on a sofa, fell into a profound reverie. 
By a certain arrangement of drapery in the 
room, that sofa where Lady Saxondale had 
seated herself, was concealed from the view of 
Juliana ; and for the same reason the latter, 
at the place where she lay half-reclined, was 
hidden from the eyes of her mother. 

The young lady went on reading her 1 ook 
— ten minutes or a quarter of an hour elapsed 
— and as the love-passages of the tale grew 
more interesting, her attention became all the 
more completely absorbed in the perusal. The 
consequence was she altogether for.ot the 
presence of her mother in the room — forgot it 
indeed as completely as if her ladyship were 
not there at all. 

Presently the door opened a'ain, and this 
time it was Frank Paton who entered. The 
beautiful youth appeared more beautiful than 
ever to the eyes of Juliana, inflamed as her 
imagination was at the ‘moment, and thus 
keenly prone to enhance every detail of attrac- 
tion and lineament of beauty. An electric 
thrill shot quiveringly through her- the colour 
heightened upon her cheeks — and fixing upon 
him as he approached a look brimful of passion, 
she half murmured, “Adorable boy, how I 
love you — Oh, how I love you.” 

He advanced close up to her, banding her a 
letter which had just arrived. 

“ Frank, dear Frank,” she said in a low soft 
voice, as 1 is eyes looked tenderly down into 
her’s : and she patted his face with her hand. 

He bent down towards her, invited by her 
gaze and her caresses to do so ; and then their 
lips met in a long delicious kiss. At that 
instant the recollection flashed to Juliana’s 
mind that Lady Saxondale was in the room ; 
and full of affright was the glance which she 
threw towards the farther extremity. But 
the drapery hid her mother from her sight, 
and she experienced a feeling of indescribable 
relief at the reflection that she must in the 
same manner be concealed from her parent’s 
view. Frank bad noticed that sudden start— 
that quick glance of uneasiness— and the 
sudden disappearance of the carnation hue 
from her cheeks of delicately-tinted bistre ; 
and instantaneously comprehending what all 
this meant, he likewise grew pale with affright. 
But Juliaria"gave him a reassuring tap on the 
cheek with her hand ; so that the young page 


I glided from the room more than ever in love 
if possible with the handsome Juliana. 

I This young lady then resumed her book ; 
but instead of reading it, gave way to all the 
rapturous thoughts which the little scene just 
described had conjured up in her mind. 

Bnf every detail of that scene had been 
witnessed by Lady Saxondale — and in a very 
simple manner too : namely, the reflecting of 
the mirrors which embellished the walls of 
the apartment, and some of which, between 
the windows, descended to the floor. Yes — 
every detail of that scene had been witnessed 
by Juliana’s mother ! Not that she was watch- 
ing her daughter at the time through the 
medium of the tell-tale mirrors : she was not 
even thinking of her : but it was in a mood 
of the most perfect abstraction that the eyes 
of Lady Saxondale were fixed upon the look- 
in -glass opposite to her. Conceive her as- 
tonishment when she beheld the page bending 
over Juliana— the latter caressing his cheek 
with her hand,— yes, even to the looks of 
passion which her daughter rivetted on the 
handsome youth, did Lady Saxondale behold ! 
But if there were any doubt m her mind — if 
for a moment she fancied there could be any 
mistake upon the subject— all uncertainty was 
cleared up by that long kiss of deliciousness 
and fervour in which the lips of Juliana and 
Francis were joined. Lady Saxondale sat per- 
fectly aghast. It was impossible to disbelieve 
her eyes— and yet she still disbelieved the in- 
terpretation which ?be put upon what she saw. 
She believed — and she disbelieved : all uncer- 
tainty was cleared up, and yet she dared not 
settle her mind upon the conviction thus es- 
tablished. But when the page had retired— 
when Juliana had resumed her book — when 
Lady Saxondale was compel'ed to admit to 
herself that wbat she had seen was true, and 
what had taken place was unmistakable, she 
felt such an awful feeling come over her that 
she sat like one petrified — turned into stone, 
with all the marble’s terrible chill at her 
heart ! 

Good heavens ! what a blow for the pride 
of the haughty Lady Saxondale ! She who 
plumed herself so highly upon having pro- 
longed the race into which she had married — 
the time-honoured race of Saxondale ; she 
who regarded that name as one of the proudest 
chronicled in the pa?es of British history ; she 
who had hoped that ere long some excellent 
match must present itself for her eldest 
daughter ; she it was who now became com- 

elled to admit to herself that this daughter 

ad descended to amorous dalliance with a 
page. And in such a case it was no wonder if 
her ladyship abandoned herself to a belief in 
the worst : namely, that Juliana had been 
more culpable than she really was. At this 
thought the sense of petrifaction passed quick- 
ly away, and was instantaneously succeeded 
by a feeling as if molten lead had suddenly 
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taken the place of blood in her veins — or as if what you say !” — and it was a strange look that 
that blood which a moment before seemed she threw upon her housekeeper. “Tell me, 
stagnant, had all in an instant been made to what has my son been doing . j 

boil by the presence of 'some subtle but all- “Doing ? he is always doing something to vex 
potent Promethean fire. There was a tingling and annoy me,” was the response. “I never saw 
sensation all over her ; and her first impulse such a sneaking, cowardly fellow in all my life, 
was to spring from her seat, rush forward, He has been and told his valet that he will have 
and tax Juliana with her supposed frailty and me bundled out neck-and-crop just because I 
| shame. But a second thought held her back, didn’t stand aside and curtsey to him as he 
She remembered the increasing rebelliousness came down stairs this afternoon. But you 
of her elder daughter’s spirit ; and she appre- know very well that he can’t put his threat 
hended a scene which might lead to exposure into execution— don’t you, Lady Saxondale ?” 
before the household. Besides, if the evil “ Mother,’’ said Juliana, now rising from the 
were done it could not be repaired; and all sofa and advancing towards that part of the 
the an ^ry words in the world would not restore room where this scene was taking place, “I 
a lost virtue. Lady Saxondale therefore curbed hope you will not believe everything that 
her rage, bridled her indignation, and resolved Mabel says against Edmund : for I must de- 
to take no rash nor inconsiderate step. She clare that a more insolent woman than this 
must separate her daughter from the page : never had existence. She is constantly show- 
but even this she felt that it were impolitic to ing her airs to me and Constance ; and all the 
do all in a moment, lest Juliana in her wilful- servants of the household hate her.” 
ness should leave the house with him, thus “ Oh ! they do, do they ?” shrieked forth 
abandoning herself altogether to this passion Mabel, the sharp tones of lier querulous voice 
of hers ! ... ringing through the room : “ then I will make 

Terrible was the state of mind into which them have something more to hate me for — and 
the unhappy woman was p’unged. Calamities as for you, Miss, I snap my fingers at you.” 
and cares of all kinds seemed gathering around “Mabel, Mabel!” cried Lady Saxondale, 
l er ; and she appeared involved in the tangled who appeared cruelly tortured by this scene ; 
web of a destiny that must terminate m ruin. “ I must insist ’’ 

But not long did her ladyship give way to “ Mother," interposed Juliana, “ things have 
these gloomy reflections: she was too strong- come to this pass in respect to Mabel that 
minded to become despondent or despairing either you or she must show who is mistress 
on a sudden. She felt that she had need of all here. For my part, I am resolved not to put 
her energies in the various .matters engaging up with her insolence" any longer:” — and with 
her attention ; and she said to herself, “ It is these words Juliana walked out of the room, 
absolutely necessary that I should be equal to closing the door somewhat violently behind 
the task of meeting all difficulties and accom- her. 

plishing all ends.*’ “There ! you sec how I am treated!" cried 

Lady Saxondale's musings were suddenly in- the woman the instant she was alone with 
terriipted by the bursting open of the door Lady Saxondale. “Everybody in the house 
nearest to where she sat, — for there were two thinks they have a rieht to insult me.” 
doors to that spacious apartment and the “ Compose yourself, Mabel," said Lady 
house-keeper Ma v el bounced into the room. By Saxor dale, with a. look and accents of earnest 
the agility of her movements she certainly ap- entreaty. “ It is useless for you to give way to 
peared to have got well rid of her rheumatism ; these fits of rage ” 

and if she had been eating the most peppery “ Bage indeed !” she echoed. “ Then why do 
viands for dinner she could not possibly have they insult me— eh ? Answer me that — answer 
| been fired up with a greater degree of irritabi- me that 1” 

lity than she displayed at present. We may even “ I must say that you either imagine insults 
! go so far as to state that she was in a boiling where none are intended, or else draw them 
rage ; and her red face, inflamed as it was with down upon your own head. No one, Mabel, 
passion, looked* like a perfect conflagration in would travel out of their way to put a wanton 
contrast with the white cap ,with large frills and unmerited insult upon you.” 
that bordered this rubicund physiognomy. “Ah ! I suppose you are going to turn round 

“ Mabel,” exclaimed Lady Saxondale, start- upon me now. But you shan’t though,” cried 
ing from her seat in anticipation of a scene Mabel, with threatening looks and gestures, 
with her irate housekeeper; “what is the “Recollect, Lady Saxonda'e, that with a single 
meaning of this abrupt intrusion ?” breath I could blow to the winds all this fabric 

“Intrusion indeed !" screamed forth the of— — ” 
woman whom this unfortunate word now ap- “ Hush, Mabel— hush, for God’s sake 1 talk 
peared to excite almost to a positive frenzy : not so wildly— so rashly 1” exclaimed Lady 
“everybody is bent on insulting ine 1 But I Saxondale, as she flung a quick glance of ap- 
will put up with it no longer. There is that prehension around. “ The very walls may have 

jackanapes of a fellow who caJis • himself ” ears But stay — let us come to some under- 

“ Mabel!” cried her ladyship, “take care standing. You are not happy beneath this- 
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roof ; and over and over again I have offered 
to provide for you elsewhere. ' Why will you 
not retire to some comfortable little retreat, 
where, with a handsome allowance, you can be 
your own mistress and do exactly what you 
like r 

“Why don’t I?" ejaculated Mabel: “for 
many reasons. In the 'first place, because I 
don’t choose to be kicked off like an old shoe : 
in the second place because I am fond of autho- 
rity, and therefore mean to keep my post of 
housekeeper here ; and in the third place be- 
cause I hate certain persons beneath this roof, 
and therefore enjoy the opportunity of showing 
my dislike." 

These last words the woman spoke with a 
fiendish malignity which testified to the abhor- 
rent nature of her disposition ; and Lady 
Saxondale became deadly pale and trembled in 
very chord and fibre of ner whole being as 
she listened. 
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“ But, Mabel,” she said, subduing her emo- 
tions as well as she could, “ this is most un- 
reasonable on your .part. Do, for heaven’s 
sake, have some consideration for me 1 What 
have I ever done to offend you? Have I not 
treated you with confidence —done all I could 
to make you happy ” 

“ Come, none of this stuff and nonsense, Lady 
Saxondale ^’interrupted Mabel, who looked as 
if she were determined not to be appeased in 
anyway. “ I just tell you once for all that I 
'mean my authority in this house to be second 
only to your's— that I will have that jacka- 
napes of a fellow and that minx Juliana treat 
me with becoming respect. So you had better 
tell them to do so ; or else I will ha«e my re- 
venge, no matter what are the consequences.” 

The woman had grasped the handle of the 
door as she thus spoke, and was about to fling 
out of the room, when Lady Saxondale made a 
motion for her to remain. 

“ Well —what is it ?" demanded Mabel inso- 
lentlv. 

11 You mast not— you really must not give 
way to these humours ” 

“Humours indeed 1”— and Mabel burst forth 
into another tirade, pretty well in the same 
strain as before. 

While she was thus giving voluble vent to 
her perverse and malignant feelings, Lady 
Saxondale gradually grew grave and thought- 
ful. Some idea seemed to be expanding in her 
mind it was evident this new thought was tend- 
in'* towards a desperate resolve. Mabel was 
still too much a prey to her irritated feelings to 
notice the ominous expression which Lady 
Saxo n dale’s countenance had gradually as- 
sumed ; and after eiving vent to some more of 
her ill-humour, she abruptly withdrew. 

“ This matter is also coming to a crisis 1” 
muttered Lady Saxondale to herself as the door 
closed behind the housekeeper. “Mabel is 
now the most dangerous of all those with 
whom I have to contend. But ” 

And she stopped suddenly short, while the 
sinister lowering of her brows, the firm com- 
pression of her lips, and the decided air with 
which she turned towards the window, suffi- 
ciently indicated the adoption of some energe- 
tic resolve. 

Soon afterwards a footman entered to an- 
nounce that dinner was served up. Lady Saxon- 
dale accordingly descended to the dining-room, 
where Juliana and Constance had already met. 
■The three ladies dined alone together that day : 
j there was no company invited — and such a 
| dinner was always held as the dullest thine in 
jthe world amongst people in high life. For 
the families of the aristocracy have seldom any 
resources of tbeir own — while the frivolities 
and platitudes of fashionable life become weari- 
some to a degree, stale and flat beyond measure, 
when practised amongst themselves. Thus it 
(is that they seldom dine without guests at their 
table. On the present occasion, therefore the 


dinner-scene was tedious and insipid ,to a deg- 
ree : but little conversation passed, and that 
was of a languid description. Nevertheless Lady 
Saxondale was the whole time watching Julia- 
na’s countenance, without, appearing to, take 
any unusual notice of her. She looked, with 
the keen eye of a mother, to probe the young 
lady’s secret to the very uttermost,, and ascer- 
tain if there were any indications to confirm 
her worst suspicion : but on this head she could 
gather nothing certain. 

The cloth was removed and the dessert was 
upon the table, when Francis Baton entered 
the room ; and accosting Lady Saxondale, beot 
down and whispered something in a low voice. 
Her ladyship cave an involuntary start, and 
even turned pale for a moment — all of which 
was observed by Juliana, though she appeared 
to be deeply occupied at the moment in cutting 
off the rind from a slice of pine-apple. 

“Tell the person I will see her m* a .few: 
minutes,” s.iid Lady Saxondale aloud. 

Francis Baton bowed and withdrew ; and her 
ladyship, who evidently remained only for the 
sake of not appearing to be flurried by the 
announcement she had received, affected to talk 
a little more blithely than she hid ere now 
done. But in a few minutes she rose and quit- 
ted the room, intimating that she should return 
almost directly. 

“ I am convinced,” said Juliana to Constance 
the moment the door closed behind their 
mother, “ that the message she received was 
from the same old woman who called the night 
of the great dinner-party. I am certain it is. 
What would I give to discover her business ! 
But T do not Bee how it is possible to go and 
listen at the parlour-door." 

“No— do not risk it, dear Juliana,” urged 
Constance. “To tell you the truth, I almost 
wish we had not listened to-day when Mr. 
Gunthorpe called. It is so shocking a thing to 
have one’s confidence shaken in one’s own 
mother 1" 

“Nonsense!” ejaculated Juliana. “We are 
getting too old for such mawkish sentiment- 
alism ; and I for one mean in future »o >'e my 

own mistress. But this woman 1 must go 

and as-ertain if it be she.” 

With these words Juliana tripped forth from 
the dinner-room which opened into the hall. 
On the bpposite side was the parlour into which 
persons calling on any private business were 
usually shown ; and it was in that parlour the 
young lady knew her mother to be now. closet- 
ted with the woman whose arrival had been 
announced by Francis. No one was in the hall 
at the moment ; and Juliaua, unable to resist 
the opportunity and the temptation, approach- 
ed the parlour-door. She heard a female voice 
speaking at the moment.. 

“ But I insist upon it,” said this voice, in a 
peremptory riianner and with loud accents. “ I 
insist upon it, I repeat.”. 

“ Hush ! do not be so violent,” immediately 
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answered Lady Saxondale in an imploring 
tone, which sounded singular indeed when 
coming from her haughty lips. “ How can T 
possibly do it ? The police have got the matter 
in. hand ” 

“ Yes : they have, and you have put them too 
much on the right see t,” at once retorted the 
woman. “ Chiffin , for that’s the name of the 
principal one — is a rnan too useful to me at j 
times to be parted with so easily ’ 

“ But consider, my . good woman,” urged 
Lady Saxondale, “ how extraordinary it will I 
seem ; if I send for the officer who has this j 
matter in hand, and tell him that I would 
rather put up «ith the loss of my property 
than have him proceed farther in the 
matter. I cannot do it: it would compromise 
me seriously. Ask what you * ill for yourself 
— T will give you more money ” 

“ No— J am bent on this, and will have it 
done,” rejoined the woinau, in a still more 
peremptory tone than ! efore. “ Don’t thwart 
me, Lady Saxondale : or else ’• 

At this moment Juliana's ear caught the 
sounds, of footsteps ascending the stairs from 
the servants’ offices below ; and she was com- 
pelled to make a precipitate re tt- fiat into the 
dining-room. Terribly annoyed she was at 
y eing thus disturbed in the middle of listen- 
ing to a discourse so fraught with a strange 
«ild interest, and of which she had just caught 
a sufficiency of the topic to excite her liveliest 
curiosity. The little she had heard she at once 
repeated to her sister ; and Constance » as as- 
tonished at the circumstance of any one possess- 
ing the power to dicate in such a way to her 
mother. Indeed, both the sisters were well 
nigh confounded at what bad taken place. The 
object of the woman, even from the little which 
had been said, was apparent enough : namely, 
to compel Lady Saxondale to put a stop to the 
search which was being instituted by the police 
after the men who had broken into the house. 
The i this woman must be intimately connected 
with those men ? She had indeed said so ! 
Heavens ! by what strange circumstance had 
such a woman acquired any power or influence 
,over the haughty Lady Saxondale ? Yain and 
be* ildering conjectures ! 

“Constance,” said Juliana, in a tone far 
more serious and grave than she was often 
wont to adopt, “ I like < this circumstance i 
less than anything which . has ever yet 
occurred. The revelations our ears re- 
ceived to-day through the medium of Mr. 
Guntborpe, are as nothing in comparison with 
what we have learnt this evening. That .our 
mother may have conceived an affection for 
Deveril is nothing so very remarkable : for 
she is but a woman after all— and indeed the 
circumstance becomes utterly insignificant 
when viewed in contrast with the incident of 
tlie last few minutes. It is clear that a woman 
who is the friend and companion of thieves 
(and judging from her language most likely 


a thief herself) can come to Saxondale House 
and dictate terms in the most peremptory 
manner to one of the proudest peeresses in the 
realm ! There is somethin : strange an I un- 
natural in all this : and it must be a curious 
secret which has thus placed our mother in 
this woman's power.” 

“A secret, Juliana,” returned Constance, 
with an involuntary shudder, “ which it were 
well for you not to seek to penetrate. Oh 1 1 
wish to heaven that you had taken my advice, 
and not stole •> forth from the room ere now ! 1 
aiu sadly, sadly frightened ’ 

‘ Do not i e so foolish, Constance," replied 
Juliana, somewhat sharply. “Whatever this 
secret can be. I am resolved to penetrate it. 
Who knows how serviceable the knowledge of 
j it may prove to us ?” she added significantly. 

“Good heavens I in what sense '/ ’ asked Con- 
stance, gazing upon her sister with unfei ned 
surprise. } 

“ Do you not catch mv me ning ? have 1 e not 
secrets of our own ? Well then, the more we 
know of our mother's secrets the less can she 
blame us for whatever she might happen to find 
out in respect to ourselves.” ; 

Constance looked p ined and vexed at this an- • 
swer ; and after a pause of nearly a minute, she ’ 
said in a low hesitating voice, “ 1 think, Ju« j 
liana, that even in the last words you have 
spoken, there i3 Borne hidden meaning which I 
did not exactly catch.’’ j 

“ My dear girl, ’ replied the elder sister, “ we 
are both in love— and we are both peculiarly 
situated. If you marry the Marquis of Ville- 
belle, you will be no wife in reality, inasmuch 
as he has a wife already : and if I marry 
Ifraneis Patou, I become the laughing-stock of 
all the world. Now, therefore, under such cir- 
cumstances, it would be by far better for us not 
to marry at all ” 

“ What ! and renounce our love ?” ejaculated 
Constance. “Oh ! if you are so fickle, Jn'iana. 
it is widely different with me I" 

“I am as far from holding the intention 
as you are of renouncing this passion of mine,” 
responded Juliana. “ I could not do it even if 
I wished : it is stronger than myself. But I 
again advise that we should not marry — and 
also that we keep our loves secret.” 

“ And what do you mean, then V asked Con- 
stance, with fluttering heart and changing co- 
lour ; for she half suspected the response she 
would receive. 

“Has not our dear mother,” returned J uliana, 
with a laugh of ironical archness, “ set us the 
example how to act ? and did not Mr. Gun- 
tliorpe predict that we should profit by it ? 
Now, my dear Constance, I have very little 
doubt in rny own mind that Mr. Gunthorpe’s 
prophecy will somehow or another receive its 
fulfilment.” 

“Enough, Juliana- enough !” cried Con- 
stance, whose soul retained a sufficiency of its 
virgin purity to recoil from the suggestions 
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which her elder sister had thus thrown out, 
and with tile indelicacy of which she was truly 
and sincerely shocked. “Oh, my dear Juli- 
ana' 1 I beseech, I, implore you, not to allow 
these thoughts to gain upon you.” 1 

“ Can you deny, Constance, that you ‘ your- 
self have been somewhat changed by all yon 
over-heard this morning from Mr. Gunthorpe’s 
lips in respect to our mother V' asked J uliana. 

“No— 'I could not deny it,” replied Con- 
stance, murmuringly : and it was with an evi- 
dent reluctance that she looked inward for a 
moment to 6nd in the depths of her soul the 
answer which she thus gave to her sister’s 
question. 

“ Let us say no more upon the subject n .O'*-,” 
observed Juliana. “I have no doubt that by 
this time to-morrow you will have made some 
progress in your ideas. It has been so with 
me. Two or three hours b'ck — before dinner — 
I also repudiated the thought which stole upon 
me ; and now I can look it face to face, deli- 
berately and calmly." 

Silence then ensued between the sisters, — 
Constance falling into a deep and evidently 
painful reverie. In a few minutes Lady Saxoii- 
dale returned to the room; and it was with no in- 
considerable difficult}' that her daughters could 
prevent themselves from regarding her with a 
fixedness and intensity of look that might have 
well excited her suspicion as to the eaves- 
dropping which had been practised by the elder 
one. Her ladyship was certainly pale, and 
there was a su' dned trouble in her looks — a 
suppressed terror which could not a* together 
escape her daughters’ notice. But they man- 
aged to preserve their countenances in such a 
wav that Lady Saxondale entertained not the 
slightest suspicion that they had acquired any 
insight into the scene which had just taken 
place. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

THE S.VARK. 

Wi: must, now return to Henrietta Leyden, 
whose mysterious disappearance had plunged 
her mother into such profound despair. The 
reader will remember that on the day when 
happiness seemed to have re-entered the dwell- 
ing of those who had known so much misfor- 
tune, Henrietta went forth between three 
and four o’clock in the afternoon to pay a visit 
to the Opera, — her object being to leave a note 
expressive of grati* ude for Angela Vivaldi, and 
also to explain to the ballet-master the circum- 
stances under which she was enabled to retire 
from a position which had never been to her 
taste. It will also be recollected that Henrietta 
was enabled, in consequence of the benevolence 
of Mr. Gunthorpe, to make a considerable im- 
provement in her toilet )' and thus was it thatj 


in a plain but pretty dress, a simple but be- 
coming bonnet; and a neat shawl, the young 
damsel tripped 'gaily alon'r the streets, the 
lightness of her heart giving a kindred elasti- 
city to her steps. 

Sweetly pretty then appeared Henrietta Ley-, 
den. Joy was dancing in her mild blue eyes ; 
and instead of a soft melancholy upon her 
| countenance, her features beamed with a light 
even bordering upon radiance. Then hea 
figure was so admirably set off, in its slender 
but symmetrical proportions, by the neat and 
tasteful garb which she wore and beneath 
the skirt of her dress rlancinely peeped forth 
those exquisitely shaped feet and beautifully 
turned ankles which had so well fitted her for 
the ballet-dance 1 Yes— full of happiness was 
now the heai't of the young maiden ; and she 
had forgotten the unpleas nt impression made 
upon her mind by her mother's suspicions when 
s'ic had returned in the middle of the ni 'lit 
with Angela Vivaldi’s gold in her hand. .Still, 
notwithstanding the halo of happiness which 
surrounded her, Henrietta’s demeanour re- 
tained that modest reserve and bashful timi 
dity which 'elonged to the purity of her cha- 
racter ; and though in her beauty there jvas 
attraction for the gaze of the libertine, yet in 
her manner there was no encouragement for 
his advances. 

Henrietta reached the Opera, and entered 
the building as usual by the stage-door. To 
some official did shu entrust her note for Sig- 
nora Vivaldi ; and she passed onward, thro igh 
(he labyran thine corridors, to the stage in 
order to speak to the ballet-master. Three or 
f *ur male loungers were standing in the 
winjis witnessing the evolutions of the half- 
dozen ballet-girls who were practising at 
the time upon the stage ; but Henrietta threw 
not more than a passing glance upon those 
loungers and hurrying timidly by, fearful 
of some familiarity or insult at their hands, 
entered on the back part of the stage. 

In a few minutes the ballet-master observed 
the damsel ; and beckoning her towards him, 
said in a somewhat an 'ry manner, “How is it, 
Miss Leyden, that you were not here at three 
o’clock according to my directions ? You know 
that you are yet very imperfect in the pirouette, 
and also But I see, ’ he suddenly interrupt- 

ed himself, as he noticed the change in her 
apparel, “ you are like the rest of them, I sup- 
pose, and have now got your head turned with 
fine garments." 

“ You wrong me, sir," replied Henrietta, the 
blood rushing to her cheeks. “ I came to apo- 
logise for not being here at the hour named, 
and to explain that the same cause which pre- 
vented me from attending according to your 
directions, will enable me, I hope, to leave the 
stage for e er." 

“And that cause V said the ballet-master in- 
quiringly, but neither superciliously nor inso- 
lently : for there was something ia the young 
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girl’s manner, as well as a sincerity in her look 
and her accents, which made him hesitate ere 
he yielded to the belief that she had followed 
the usual course and accepted the overtures of 
some libertine lover. 

“ As I do not wish, sir,” rejoined Henrietta, 

“ to incur the evil suspicions of yourself or any 
one acquainted with rae here, I am glad that 
you question me thus. Heaven has sent a kind 
friend to the succour of my poor invalid mother, 
my little brother, and myself.” 

“ But who is this friend ?” asked the ballet- 
master, his curiosity being excited. 

“Oh l such a benevolent, kind hearted, but 
eccentric old gentleman,” returned Henrietta. 

“ I do not know his name : but he is coming at 
six o’clock to conduct us all away from our 
present wretched abode to a more comfortable 
lodging. He has taken compassion upon us, 
and has already given the most generous 
proofs of his friendship.” 

There was the unsophisticated communi- 
cativeness of true gratitude on the part of 
the young girl, which allowed no scope for 
questioning her sincerity. She evidently ex- 
perienced a pure and holy joy in thus dilat- 
ing, upon the bounties of which herself and 
those who were so dear to her had become the 
object. , It would have beeu impossible for 
even the most suspicious indiridul, and one 
who put no confidence in the virtue of the 
female sex, to doubt the truth of Miss Leyden’s 
artless narrative. The ballet-master, who 
certainly had little faith in the morals of opera- 
dancers generally, nevertheless believed every 
syl'able which Henrietta spoke ; and with a 
somewhat kinder tone than he had ever ad- 
dressed her in before, lie said, “I wish you well, 
and hope that everything will turn out for the 
best.” 

She thanked him for his good wishes ; and 
haring taken leave of him, stayed but a few 
minutes more to bid farewell to some of t' c 
ballet-dancers who accosted her, and who were 
curious to learn wherefore she was going to 
leave the Opera. She ga*e the same explana- 
tion she had just given to the ballet-master, 
and then hastened away. 

Amongst those individuals whom we men- j 
tioned as lounging in the precincts of the 
stage, was one of whom it is necessary to say ! 
a few words. He was a man of about forty j 
years of age— of sedate and even demure appear- | 
ance - dressed in black, and looking thorough- 1 
ly respectable. His white cravat and the 
absence of any shirt-collar gave him a certain | 
air of sanctimoniouseness : so that he seemed J 
considerably out of place loitering in the wings i 
of the Opera and gazing at the ballet-dancers. 

This individual immediately recognized 
Henrietta Leyden, though she knew him not : 
and even if she had bestowed on him a more 
observing look as she passed him by, she would 
not have remembered ever to have seen him 
before. He however bad seen her— knew full 


well who she was— and had his own reasons 
for bring secretly rejoiced at encountering 
her there on the present occasion. He over- 
heard every syllable which passed between 
herself and the ballet-master : and the circum- 
stance? of her simple narrative furnished him 
with a suggestion on which he at once resolved 
to act. Accordingly, while Henrietta lingered 
behind for the additional few minutes to con- 
verse with her late companions of the ballet, 
the individual of whom we have been speaking 
hurried away from the precincts of the stage ; 
and threading the long winding corridors, 
emerged from the building by the sta^e door 
in the Haynmrket. 

There he waited till Henrietta Leyden 
made her appearance ; and the moment she 
issued from the theatre, the individual in 
question accosted her with every appearance 
of anxious haste. 

“ You are Miss Leyden, I presume ?” he said, 
in that quick tone and with that bustling man- 
ner which were full well calculated to throw 
her off her guard and make her at once fall 
into the snare which he •' as laying for her. 

“ Yes— that is my name," sbe answered, 
surveying him with mingled surprise and sus- 
pense. 

“ T thought so,” he exclaimed. “ You were 
so well described to me ” 

“ By whom ? * she asked, her suspense now 
mingling with alarm least something had 
happened at home. 

“ By him who has sent me hither— your 
benefactor — the old gentleman who visited 
your lodging just now, and who promised to 
I return for yon at six o’clock ” 

“ And he has sent you for me ? cried Henri- 
etta. “ Is there aught amiss ?" 

“ Xo, nothing. Reassure yourself ; be not 
alarmed. Everything is well. The explana- 
tion of my presence here is that your bene- 
factor returned to your lodgings sooner than ■ 
he intended, having an appointment for this 
evening which he had previously forgotten ; — 
and he has taken your mother and brother 
away to the new place provided for you all.” 

“ How kind ! how generous ! !| ejaculated 
Henrietta. “ But was he angry that I had 
gone out?” 

“Angry — no! Butas.it is not necessary 
for you to return to your old lodging, he has 
sent me to escort you to your new one. Come 
quick, Miss : for I know that his time is pre- 
cious — and as I have to accompany him else- 
where, he will be waiting for me.’ j 

“ I would not tax his patience for the world/’ 
said Henrietta. 

Daring this rapid colloquy her companion 
had led her a little way up the street ; and 
now be at once summoned a vehicle from the 
public stand. With every appearance of baric 
he himself officiously opened the door < r e the 
driver could jump down: Hcnridta v.-i* 
promptly handed in— her companion gave roin<- 
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quick instructions, spoken aside, to the coach- 
man— then he entered the vehicle— the door 
was closed — the man leapt up again to his 
box — and away they "ent. 

All that we ha 7e ^described, from the first 
instant that the individual accosted Henrietta 
at the door of the Opera to that moment when 
she found herself seated by his side in the 
vehicle— had passed with such rapidity that 
she had not leisure for the slightest reflection. 
Her ideas bad been kept in a whirl by the 
hurried, bustling, and almost an anxiously 
impatient manner of her companion ; .so that 
there was not even a moment’s leisure, for a 
suspicion to start up in her mind. Nor for the 
first ten minutes during which the vehicle sped 
rapidly along, did her companion allow her 
time to give way to reflection but he went 
on expatiating upon the philanthropy of her 
benefactor, the many charities which he prac- 
tised, the vast amount of good he did, and the 
delight he took in succouring the unfortunate. 
The young damsel was naturally charmed at 
hearing such encomia lavished upon the old 
gentleman ; hut gradually the thought stole 
into her mind that her present companion had 
not onc° mentioned the said old gentleman’s 
name. Then, for the first time during this 
interview, she began to regard '-ith some de- 
gree of attention the person seated by her side. 
When however she saw how respectable was 
his appearance, how free from anything savour- 
ing of treachery were his looks — and with what 
respectful sympathy he appeared to regard her, 
she again felt perfectly reassured. Then she 
ventured to ask where her new a'mde was 
situated ; and her companion at once informed 
her that it w as in one of the most delightful 
suburbs of London— namely, near the village 
of Hornsey. Henrietta thereupon remarked 
that it was very considerate on the part of her 
cenerous benefactor to have chosen so salu- 
brious a spot for her invalid mother ; and this 
observation again furnished her comps nion 
with a topic for expatiation. In this manner 
he continued talking until the outskirts of Lon- 
don were reached on the northern side, and 
the vehicle was rolling along the road to 
Hornsey. 

Now aeain did the young damsel begin, to 
experience a revival of that vague misgiving 
: which had previously arisen in her mind. In- 
sensibly the idea stole upon her that her com- 
panion sustained so rapid and continuous a 
discourse in order to keep her attention en- 
gaged ; and as this idea gained upon her, she 
could not help throwing at him dubious and 
uneasy looks. These however he did nbt appear 
to notice, but sought fresh topics for conversa- 
tion : and though Henrietta .bad by this time 
ceased to answer him through the influence of 
her augmenting terrors, he still went on as 
volubly as ever. 

Her alarm 'grew to an almost intolerable 
pitch. A secret voice whispered in the depths 


of her soul that all was not right: indeed she ' 
felt like one betrayed into a snare. Again did ; 
she glance at her companion ; and now she ' 
thought there was something sinister beneath : 
the sedatencss of. his looks. But what was she 
to do ? Suppose that, after all, everything he 
had said was correct, how insulting would it 
be alike to him and her benefactor if she 
were to manifest the suspicions which were' so 
rapidly acquiring strength in her bosom ? 
Henrietta accordingly made up her mind to 
see the adventure to its issue, no matter'what 
that result might be and 9he even endeavour- 
ed to' appear cheerful and gaj’, and to resume 
her part in the discourse, so as to prevent her 
companion from fathoming her uneasiness. i 

The village of Hornsey was reached ; and 
the vehicle, turning into a diverging road, ' 
stopped at the gate of a large and handsome- 
lookinu house. It stood a .little way back and 
was so embowered in tall ahd thickly umbra- j 
geous trees, that .••11 its extent could not be . 
immediately discerned : hut when the gate was 
opened by a «ardener « ho was at work on the . 
premises, and the vehicle passed up the shady 
avenue to the portico in front of the house, Hen- j 
rietta at once found herself at the entrance of a i 
mansion. The poignancy of her suspicions now i 
shot with a galvanic pang through her heart : 
hut the very next instant, an idea sprang up in 
! her mind giving incalculable relief. What if 
the mansion really belonged to her benefactor, 
and that in the carrying out of his generous 
purposes he had resolved to alford her invalid 
mother, herself, and her little brother a home 
in this healthfully situated dwelling ? 

But she had not time for any farther reflec- 
tion : her companion had sprung out of the 
vehicle, and giving her his hand, assisted her 
also to alight. Painfully balanced between hope 
and fear— trembling to advance, yet not dar- 
ing to retreat— Henrietta stood for a few mo- 
ments on the slops of the portico ; and then, 
making up her mind with a desperate effort, 
she suffered herself to be conducted into the 
mansion. 

A servant in splendid livery held the front 
door open ; and she found herself in a hall 
paved with marble and embellished with 
statues. A noble ascent of staircase faced the 
front entrance ; and a side door which stood 
open revealed the. interior of a sumptuously 
furnished parlour. Tn short, the very first 
gliinpse which the damsel thus obtained of 
these features of the mansion, showed her 
that it was evidently the abode of wealth and 
luxury, and her heart sank within her. For 
now rushed the idea to her mind that it was 
by no means probable any man — arid that man 
a complete sfcran»er — would do so extraordi- 
nary generous a deed as to transfer herself and 
her relatives from a wretched attic to a pal- 
atial residence. It was a philanthropy belong- 
ing to romance riot to reality, such a change as 
one might read of in fairy tales, but not such 
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: as -was front to happen in the true, world. All | 
j this occurred to Henrietta’s mind in a moment; j 
j and she turned her terrified loots upon her j 
companion. How she thoueht she beheld a 
sardonic kind of smile blending indefinably l 
with the sedateness of his countenance ; and 
she felt inclined to cry out— but fe->r choked 
her utterance. At that instant a door facing 
the one which stood open, afforded egress to an 
individual whom she instantaneously recognized 
but too well ; and all her terrors being confirm- 
ed in a moment, she gave vent to a wild 
shriek— burst from the hold of her companion 
—and sprang towards the frontdoor. But the 
footman in the gorgeous livety banged it 
violently ? and the dread conviction smote her 
heart that she was a prisoner 1 ' 

Almost frantic — with frenzied look and 
reeling brain— she turned round towards the 
individual whom she had recognized : but a 
sudden dizziness came over her — she staggered 
— mechanically extended her arms to clutch 
at something that might save her from falling 
—and was received in the embrace of Lord 
Everton 1 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

1 • BEECH-TREE BODGE. 

Yes — it was a house belonging to Lord Everton 
to which Henrietta Leyden had thus been 
brought: he it was whom she had at once 
recognized ’as he issued from the apartment 
- opening into the hall ; and in his arms was 
it that sl*e was received when consciousness 
abandoned her. 

.Let us pause for a few moments to give 
some necessary particulars. The individual 
who had entrapped the young damsel to Beech- 
Tree Lodge— for so the mansion was named — 
was a confidential person in the service of his 
lordship. His name was Bellamy — Mark 
Bellamy, as he was generally ealled by his 
patron. In certain ; respects he was treated 
with the familiarity of an equal, and was 
ostensibly the master of the- ■ house, as will 
hereafter be explained — though in reality it 
was Lord Everton’s. Bellamy was a factotum 
— the ready instrument whereby Everton was 
enabled to carry out many of his dark un- 
hallowed puposes ; and bein? deep in his 
lordship’s confidence, he was largely recom- 
ensed. Though not exactly a gentleman by 
irth, he had nevertheless received a tolerably 
good education, and was of manners sufficiently 
agreeable : in addition to which; he ppssessed j 
the. consummate art of adapting himself to 
all circumstances and, persons, as occasion 
might require.. Having seen : 'much. -of the! 
world; he possessed a large experience in all 
its vices, . hypocrisies, and villanies ; and be- 
neath the mask , : of a demure sedateness, | 
' • ‘ . 


assisted by a sanctimonious style of apparel, 
he concealed a disposition of the most heartless 
kind and a character stained by countless ini- 
quities. Some weeks previously to the time of 
which we are writing, Lord Everton had men- 
tioned to him the name of Henrietta Leyden, 
and had promised him a handsome reward if 
he would by any possible treachery manage to 
| inveigle that young cirl to Beech-Tree Lodge. 
Everton was so good a paymaster, and especi- 
ally so bounteous where the gratification of 
his detestable passions was concerned, that 
Mark Bellamy had resolved to seize an early 
opportunity of directing his attention to the 
matter. Having made himself acquainted 
with Henrietta’s personal appearance, he deter- 
mined to watch her movements, and had ac- 
cordingly proceeded, that very day of which we 
are speaking, to the Opera House in the Hay- 
market, to glean whatsoever might he useful 
to him in. the furtherance of his design. "We 
have seen how, by a coincidence, the train of 
circumstances favoured his views. The tale 
which .he overheard Henrietta tell the ballet- 
master, at once suggested to the fertile brain of 
Mark Bellamy a means of carrying out the 
enterprise ; and he accomplished his purpose 
with success. As a matter of course he knew 
nothing of the Leydens' benefactor ; and bis 
elaborate expatiation upon that gentleman’s 
virtues were indeed intended as Henrietta bad 
surmised, to engross her attention and divert 
her thoughts from flowing into channels of 
suspicion and mistrust. 

We may now pursue the thread of our story. 
When the unhappy girl came to herself, she 
found that she was reclining upon a sofa in 
that room whose sumptuous interior had caught 
her eyes when first entering the hall of the 
mansion. A middle-aged female, who had 
evidently been administering restoratives, w as 
standing near. Henrietta threw a terrified look 
around, in the expectation of observing the 
detested old nobleman : but it was some relief 
to her distressed feelings to discover that she] 
was alone in that room with the woman stand- 
ing near her. A ray of hope flashed in upon her. J 
Surely one of her own sex would not prove 
inaccessible to her entreaties for release ? In- 
spired by the thought, she looked up into the 
woman s countenance to see if its aspect justi- 
fied her hope : but this. survey was only destin- 
ed to experience t.he bitterest disappointment. 

The woman was about six-and-forty years of 
age ; and her features which had evidently once 
been exceedingly handsome, bore the marks of 
the .insatiate passions which had furrowed those 
lineaments long before the hand of time could 
have begun to trace deep wrinkles there. Even 
to the iunocent and inexperienced mind of the 
young maiden, that countenance betrayed the 
.evil nature of the woman’s heart : it was- the 
scorched, seared, and ruined veil which instead 
of concealing,. afforded an index to the desecra- 
tion of .the shrine within. Her hair was streak- 
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ed with silver, but gave no venerable appear- 
ance to the face : on the contrary, it seemed a 
part of the remains of a beauty which even in 
the days of its glory had been fearful in itself, 
because associated with passions of the fiercest 
and most ungovernable nature. Her dark eyes 
still shone with a l-emnant of their former 
fires, but subdued to a lurid light, and at times 
bursting forth in sinister flashes, like the 
flame of a;' volcano seen through the pitchy 
dai'kness of a night of storm. Altogether she 
was a woman who appeared utterly incapable 
of one generous feeling— one holy idea— one 
tender sympathy : and it was in mingled 
horror and despair that poor Henrietta Leyden 
averted her looks and gave vent to her feelings 
in a sudden burst of anguish. 

“ Now understand me, my pretty dear,” said 
the woman, in voice which had that loss of i 
harmony almost amounting to hoarseness which 
is so frequently the result of a dissipated life 
on the part of females, — “ it is not of the 
slightest use for you to give way to any silly 
grief. Here you are— and here \ou will stop 
as long as it pleases his lordship : but I dare 
say that before long it will suit you well enough 
to remain here of your own accord.’' 

“ No— never, never !” shrieked forth Hen- 
rietta, as she sprang in wild frenzy from the 
sofa. “ I would sooner perish than stood to 
dishonour — ” 

“ Dishonour indeed 1” echoed the woman, 
her thin withered lips wreathing in oupi'etne 
contempt mingled with scorn : “ have you got 
that silly word so ready for use on the tip of 
your tongue ? Know you not that it is mere 
idle cant to use it ? Dishonour indeed ! Tf 
there be dishonour at all in the world, it is 
only to be found attached to poverty ; and it 
is from poverty that you may be lifted up if 
you choose. However, we will not talk more 
upon the subject at present. I dare say 
that we shall have plenty of opportunities of 
expressing our opinions tooether on this and 
other points ere we separate.” 

“And is it realty your intention,” asked 
Henrietta, utterly reduced to despair by those 
last words which augured a long captivity for 
her, “ to keep me a prisoner here in defiance of 
the law ? 1 

“The law !” echoed the woman, with another 
scornful look, and this time it was accompanied 
by a still more sardonic laugh. “Thejaw^is. 
only made to coerce, the. poor, „and not to res- 
'tfaih'The'i'icb.” "■ 

“Heavens ! into whose power have I fallen !” 
cried Henrietta, wringing her hands in anguish 
as she sat down again on the sofa : for it really 
seemed to her as if a fiend in human shape, and 
not one of her own sex, were flinging these 
proud defiances alike at virtue and at legality. 

“ You have fallen into the hands of a noble- 
man who will ensure you against want for the 
rest of your days, and lavish all the advantages 
of-' wealth upon you,” returned’ the woman, 


“ provided that you willingly accept the des- 
tiny marked out for you. But if, on the other 
band, you play the silly prude -—However I 
will not threaten you in respect to that alterna- 
tive ; because you have not been in ■ the house 
as yet a quarter of an hour, and have passed 
through a fainting fib during that brief inter- 
val.” 

“Now listen to me,” said Henrietta, suddenly 
wiping the tears from her eyes, and speaking 
with firmness and energy. “ I have a mother 
who his been very, very ill, and whose health 
is still most precarious. My prolonged absence 
from her may befol owed *»y fatal consequen- 
ces. I have a little brother, only seven, years 
old ; and if anything should happen to my poor 
mother, who is to take care of him while I am 
in captivity here? I conjure you, if you have 
the slightest spark of feeling in your breast, to 
suffer me to go hence ; and 1 declare solemnK 
that I will take no step to punish the authors 
of this outrage. But if you refuse this prayer 
which I offer up, I ' warn you that I will 
exert every effort to summon succour to my 
aid. My screams and shrieks shall pierce be- 
yond these walls— there are other houses at no 
great distance— the passers-by in the road 

must likewise hear me Or if these means 

fail, then will I watch the first opportunity to 
precipit-ite myself from a wiudow, no matter 
what height from the ground. In short, I am 
desperate I You may think me a weak and 
powerless young girl ; but the maddening 
nature of my thoughts will inspire me with 
the strength and the courage of a giantess !” 

“ All this is remarkably fine, very heroic, and 
very romantic indeed,” observed the woman, 
with the cold irony of disdain. “The" only 
misfortune is that your appeal to my sympathy 
is as useless as if yon addressed yourself to 
one of the statues in the hall ; and the accom- 
plishment. of your threats will prove some- 
what more difficult than you imagine.” 

“Good heavens !” cried the wretched Hen- 
rietta., “ is it possible that any one in female 
shape can proclaim herself as heartiest as the 
cold insensate marble V "Woman, , you must be 
a fiend — you must be a fiend !.’ she added, with 
an outburst of uncontrollable vehemence. 
“ And as for what I have threatened , to do, 
you cannot prevent me — no$ you cannot pre- 
vent me! My screams shall'.raise the whole 
neighbourhood 1” • 

With these words, uttered in wild 1 frenzy, 
Henrietta sprang towards the nearest window : 
but she recoiled’ with a sudden horror on ob- 
serving that it -was ■ well provided with iron 
; bars. Her agonizing glance was flung towards 
the two other windows which belonged to the 
same room j and at each did she observe a 
similar grating. Just heaven ! where was She ? 
Keeling half round, with a frigthful dizziness in 
her brain, the unhappy airl staggered to a seat) 
on which’ she sank down ; and at the same mo- 
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ment the mocking laugh of that fiend-like wo- 
man rang in her ears. 

“ Now, Miss Leyden,” said this dreadful 
creature, “ do you begin to understand that 
your threats are all as ridiculous as your own 
silly prudery ? There is not a window in the 
house which is not thus defended witli iron 
bai’s : and therefore you will be spared the dis- 
agreeable alternative of self-destruction. As 
For your screems, you are quite welcome to 
open one of 'those windows and shriek forth 
till you lose your voice altogether. I can assure 
you that none of the neighbours * ill think of 
coming to your assistance. They will only 
wonder what poor maniac has been brought 
hither. ,J 

“ A maniac 1” echoed Henrietta, springing 
up from her seat as if galvanized with the liglit 
of the horrid truth which now flashed to her 
mind : “a maniac, did yon say 1* What house 
then is this and her voice sank to a subdued 

and awe-inspired lowness of tone as she put the 
question. 

“I do not intend to be too communicative, 
my pretty dear," responded the woman : “ but 
it may be that Mr. Bellamy— that is the gentle- 
man who brought you hither— keeps a pri- 
vate lunatic asylum where he from time to 
time receives patients ” 

“Enougn, enough !” interrupted Henrietta, 
liystericrlly ; and again sinkin down upon the 
seat, she covered her face with her hands, the 
tears gushing forth between her fingers. 

“So you perceive,” continued the woman, 
who appeared to take a devilish delight in 
making known to the young lady the utter 
hopelessness of her position. “ that you will 
not be gratified with the facility of leaping 
i from a window ; nor will it be worth while 
to spoil your sweet voice by ineffectual 
screams. I would advise you to compose 
yourself— to make up your mind to the 
destiny which is inevitably yours ; and when- 
ever you think fit, I vill conduct you to the 
apartments which you are to occupy. You 
need not hurry yourself, unless you like : I am 
in no burry myself. Therefore, whether you 
come now or two or three hours hence, is not 
of the smallest consequence to me.’ 

Henrietta pressed her fingers to her throb- 
bing brows, and endeavoured to steady her 
thoughts. She saw the inutility of giving way 
to her an uish ; atd as the hope of escape was 
the only one winch now remained toiler, she 
thought that the sooner she made herself ac- 
quainted with the quarters to be assigned to 
her, the letter. She according!}* wiped her 
eyes— struggled with a powerful effort to sub- 
due the violence of her grief— and intimated 
to the woman that she was ready to accompany 
her. 

“Just as you please,’’ was the cold ironica’ 
answer: and she who rave it forthwith con- 
ducted the young captive out of the room. 

They passed into the hall, and thence ascend- 

ed that handsome flight of stairs already men- 
tioned. They reached a landing adorned with 
statues, vases, and paintings, and whence three 
or four doors opened into the apartments 
on that storey.’ 

But there they halted not : another ascent 
was mounted — another landing reached. Hero 
the woman paused for a moment, and glanced 
alo g the array of four doors which appet red 
on that storey, as if she hesitated to which 
apartment she should assign the youthful 
prisoner. Her decision was however promptly 
made ; and openin' one of the doors, she con- 
ducted Henrietta into a suite of three rooms, 
beautifully furnished. 

These rooms opened one into another, and 
had uo visible issue except the door on the 
landing by which they had' just entered. The 
first apartment was evidently fitted up as the 
one vhere meals mulifc be taken: the next 
was to serve the purpose of a drawing-room : 
and the third was a bed-chamber. They all 
three had their windows at the back of the 
house ; and these windows were barred. But 
the view therefrom was far more cheerful than 
that which the front of the house commanded : 
for these windows looked upon a beautiful 
garden in the rear of the building, stretchin; 
out to a considerable extent, and bounded by a 
shrubbery of evergreens, beyond which lay 
the green fields of the open country ; and as 
all that neighbourhood is characterised by pic- 
turesque scenery, the view from the windows 
was altogether exceedingly beautiful. But 
what view can possess any charms for the 
captive who gazes upon it between iron bars ? 

“These are your apartrr ents,” said the wo- 
man. “ In the cupboards and drawers of the 
bed-chamber you will find plenty of change of 
raiment, some of which will fit you as ex- 
quisitely as if made by a milliner to your 
shape. The toilet-table affords all appropriate 
requirements. In each room there are bell-pulls : 
and your summons will always 1 e promptly 
answered. Your table shall be served with all 
dainties : everything shall be done to render 
3 *ou cheerful and contented, unless you resolve 
to be dogged 1}' obstinate and perverse. In the 
middle room you may observe a number of 
books, some of which must doubtless suit your 
taste. When it strikes your fancy to take exer- 
cise, there is the garden” at your service. All 
these pieces of information .1 give you by Lord 
Everton’s command. There is no attempt to 
disguise from you the fact that you are a 
prisoner, at least for the present : but how 
long yon may remain so, depends entirely upon 
yourself. You comprehend me ? and there- 
fore your destiny is thus far in your own hands, 
that whereas j'ou 'are now a captive in this 
house, you may become the free and happy 
mistress of it whenever you think fit. I need 
say no more.” 

The woman had been permitted to make 
this long speech without the slightest , in terrup - 1 
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i tio i on Henrietta’s part, because tbe young 
damsel was under the influence of too pro- 
I found a terror — too paralysing a consternation, 
to be a le to interject a single word or comment. 
She sat down in a dull dumb stucor, — her eyes 
fixed vacantly in the direction of the window, 
beyond the iron bars of which stretched the 
smillin * country, — the verdure of the fields and 
trees all brilliant and glowing in the sunlight of 
the delicious summer evening. But Henrietta 
behold not now that charming panorama of 
natural loveliness, dotted here and there with 
country mansions or picturesque cottages ; the 
whole powers of her vision were turned in- 
ward, in concentrated survey of her own sad 
and well-nigh hopeless position. 

The woman, perhaps imagining that the 
young captive had fallen into a fit of sullen- 
ness, turned slowly away, and passed out of 
the suite of rooms. As the o > ter door closed 
Henrietta started up and listened. It was to 
catch whether that door was locked or bolted 
upon her. Poor thing ! as if those who bad 
taken the trouble to pat-bars up at the windows 
would forget to secure the door of the cage 
to which the young fluttering bird was consign- 
ed ! Yes : the sounds of the key turning and 
the bolts drawing, reached the damsel’s ears; 
and then, with a sudden outburst of anguish, 
she wrung her hands violently, her bosom con- 
vulsing with sobs and her lips roaring forth the 
bitterest lamentations. 

Oh ! how dreary and dismal were the thoughts 
which now agitated in the brain of poor Hen- 
rietta. Would not her mother indeed have 
\ every apparent reason to suspect the worse, — 

' she who was already so prone to suspicion 1 
Crucifying reflection ! — and heaven only knew 
I how Ion : a period was to elapse ere Henrietta 
! would see her mother again, and be enabled to 
tell all that had occurred. And, alas • still 
' more excruciating reflection !— was it destined 
that she should ultimately go forth pure and 
stainless from this mansion of infamy ?or would 
nob her ruin be assuredly consummated? 

Unable to endure the torturing poignancy of 
these thoughts, Henrietta endeavoured to dis- 
tract her attention by examining tbe apart- 
ments to which she had been consigned. She 
had another reason for entering on this survey: 
namely, to ascertain « hat chances there might j 
be of a surprise on the part of Lord Everton 
during the ni ht that was approaching. Tbe 
reader has doubtless well comprehended that it 
was a range of three rooms opening one into 
another, and entirely shut in from the rest of 
the house * y the door that opened from the 
landing. She looked to see if there were any 
means of securing this door inside ; and she 
found that there were. Yes : there was one of 
those little sliding bolts at the bottom part of 
the lock ; and when this was secured, the door 
could not be opened from without save by vio- 
lence, and therefore with a noise which could 
not. fail to awaken her. 


But was there no other means of communica- 
tion with this suite of apartments ? Minute and 
careful was Henrietta’s scrutinizing search 
throughout the three rooms ; but no other door 
save those between the apartments themselves, 
or of the cupboards in the bed-chamber, could 
she find. She examined the walls— likewise 
the wood-work inside the cupboards — looked 
under the hod and behind it— in short, left not 
a single nook or corner uninvestigated. 

The result of this search was so far of an en- 
couraging nature that she felt tolerably sure 
no attempt to surprise her in the night would 
be made ; and indeed, when she reviewed all 
that the woman had said to her, she came to 
the conclusion that it was Lord Everton's hope 
either to weary or persuade her into a com- 
pliance with Isis wishes. If such were the case, 
it at least promised her some days’ leisure to 
devise means for escape ; and feeling that this 
was her only chance, she said to herse f, “ It is 
useless for me to give way to grief,— indeed 
worse than useless: for the res It must be the 
exhaustion of my physical powers and the 
prostration of my mental ones. Let me summon 
all my fortitude to my aid : for heaven only 
helps those who help themselves— and they who 
yield to despondency and despair, go half-way 
towards meeting the crowning calamity." 

Strengthened by these reflections, Henrietta 
grew more calm. She surveyed the prospect 
from the window, and then turned to examine 
the contents of the book-shelves. There were 
novels, and poems, and travels, and some of the 
annuals, — in short, a miscellaneous collection 
of orks, some of which were sufficiently suited 
to her taste. She took down a volume, and 
endeavoured to read ; but her thoughts were 
not yet properly collected, nor her mind ade- 
quately tranquillized, for such employment. 
She therefore laid aside the book, and gazed 
forth again from the windows. 

She heard the village-church of Hornsey 
proclaim the hour of seven : and then the 
outer door of her apartments was opened. A 
female servant made her a- pearance, bearing a 
tea-tray. Henrietta was greatly relieved on 
observin' that it was not the same fearful- 
looking woman whom she had previously seen ; 
bnt still there was nothing in the appearance 
of this servant to ive her any hope of making 
her a friend. She was a thin, sharp-visaged, 
cross-looking woman, of about thirty — with 
that decided compression of the lips which 
seemed to imply that she thought it probable 
the young cajtive might, appeal to her, but 
tliat she bad a negative answer ready to give. 

Henrietta did not therefore speak a word to 
this v oman ; bnt when she had retired the 
young damsel gladly partook- of the refreshing 
beverage she had brought up. In lialf-an-hour 
the servant retur ed to take away the things : 
and she then said, “It was his lordship s inten- 
tion to i ay his respects to you this evening, t 
but sudden business has compelled him to goj 
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into town, and therefore you will not see him 
till to-morrow.” • ~ > 

“Does his lordship habitually live here?” 
asked Henrietta. 

“ Ho — of course not. I suppose you are 
aware that he has got a beautiful house in 
Belgrave Square.” 

“ I know nothing of his lordship’s circum- 
stances,” said Henrietta. “ Pray who is the 
person who brought me up to these rooms?” 

“ Oh 1 the housekeeper, you mean," rejoined 
the servant, with a peculiar expression of 
countenance as she spoke. “ You may call 
her Mrs. Martin when \ on want to address her 
by name ; and, for my part, I answer to the 
name of Susan. Your’s, I believe, is Miss 
Leyden ? ’ 

“ Yes,” replied Henrietta ; then after a pause 
she asked, though somewhat hesitatingly. 
“Are there many people in this house? I 
mean any others besides myself— in the same 
position ” 

Susan looked very hard at Henrietta for a 
fe«’ moments, as if to fathom her reason for 
asking this question ; and then she abruptly 
replied, “ No— none.” There was another 
brief pause ; aud then she asked, “ At what 
time do you like to have supper ? and have you 
any particular orders to give about it?" 

“ I shall require nothing more this evening,” 
responded Henrietta. 

The woman took up the tea-tray and issued 
from the room, locking and bolting the door 
behind her. 

Two more hours passed, tediously and an- 
xiously enough : for Henrietta could not help 
keeping her thoughts constantly rivetted upon 
her mother and brother, who must be so cruelly 
afflicted at her absence. And then her bene- 
factor, too, — that old gentleman with who.se 
name she herself was unacquainted, — what j 
would he think of her disappearance ? Would 
he still carry out his benevolent plans in res- 
pect to pro iding a new lodging for her 
invalid mother and little Charlie ? or would 
he look with so much suspicion on her mysteri- 
ous disappearance as 'o abandon in disgust anj T 
farther development of his charity in that 
quarter ? 

We need not however dwell any longer 
upon poor Henrietta’s reilections : the reader 
can be at no loss to imagine what she felt or 
endured in the first hours of her captivity. 

At nine o’clock, when the dusk set in, 
Susan made her appearance with candles, and 
also with a tray covered with sandwiches, 
cakes, fruits, and wine,— intimating “that 
Mrs. Martin had ordered her to bring up 
these refreshments in case Miss Leyden 
mi ht choose to partake of them.’ She then 
asked if she required anythin-/ more ; and 
on receiving a reply in the negative, wished 
Henrietta good night and departed- 
The young damsel now secured the door by 
means of the sliding bolt above referred to ; 


and as an additional precaution she placed a | 
chair slantwise against the lock. When the 
clock of Hornsey church struck ten, she resolv- ( 
ed to retire for the night ; she was thoroughly j 
exhausted in mind and body, and was more- j 
over anxious to seek refuge from her unpleasant 
reflections in the oblivion of slumber. The . 
door of communication between the dining- j 
room and drawing-room was furnished with a j 
key — and she therefore locked it. In the same j 
manner did she secure the door between the J 
drawing-room and the bed-chamber ; and thus 
she felt convinced that her rest could not pos- 
sibly be disturbed by any stealthy intrusion. 
Havin/ laid aside her apparel and said her 
prayers, Henrietta sought her couch, where 
notwithstanding the bitterness of her thoughts, 
sleep soon fell upon her eyes. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 

MYSTERIOUS OCCURRENCES. 

How long Rhe had slept she knew not : but she 
awoke suddenly and with a feeling of terror, 
as if pursued by the influence of some unpleas- 
ant dream— or else startled by some noise in 
the room— she could not tell which. She had 
extinguished the candle ere retirin' to rest: 
but the night being clear aud beautiful, and the 
windows draped only with mus in curtains, all 
objects were perfectly visible in the room. Her 
eyes were cast around with that feelin/ of ter- 
ror in the midst of which she had awakened : 
fflit she beheld nothing to justify her alarms. 
Still that terror was upon her — positive and 
real in its painful sensation -but vague and 
undefined as to its cause. The perspiration was 
standing out in large drops upon her forehead ; 
and she felt the cold tremor of consternation 
all over her. Then she strove to recollect what 
she ha f been dreaming of : but she could not 
remember that she had been dreaming at all. 
She lay perfectly still, unable to move a limb, 
and with all the sensations of having experi- 
enced some alarm, either in a vision or by the 
unknown circumstance that had thus start- 
lingly awakened her. 

Perhaps five minutes might have elapsed 
while she was in this state of consternation ; 
and then she heard a strange rustling of clothes 
in the loom. Yes — she distinctly heard it ; 
and the flesh crept upon her bones — her hair 
stood up by the roots— the perspiration broke 
out again cold and clammy upon her. But 
now all was silent once more. What could it 
be ? Suspense grew intolerable— and yet Bhe 
dared not spring from the bed to search if any 
one were in the room. , For another minute a 
solemn silence lasted; aud then she again 
heard the rustling of garments, and distinctly 
beheld one of the half-drawn curtains at -the 
foot of the bed slowly pulled back. Her eyes 
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■were rivetted in awful terror upon the spot ; 
and then she perceived a human shape appear 
in the opening between the curtains. She en- 
deavoured to shriek out -but her tongue clave 
to the roof of her mouth : she could not avert 
her eyes even if she had wished to do so. The 
shape was that of a man enveloped in a dress- 
ing-gown gathered by a cord at the waist ; but 
for fhe first few moments Henrietta could not 
see his face clearly in consequence of the shade 
of the curtains. Slowly however he bent for- 
ward ; and then bis countenance was revealed 
— but, Oh ! a countenance so ghastly pa'e, so 
sad and mournful in its look, that the young 
damsel felt convinced it was some apparition 
from the other world that was thus gazing 
upon her. She gave one gasping moan of in- 
effable horror — and her senses abandoned her. 

When she awoke again, the sun was shining 
— the room was filled with li.ht — the birds 
were singing in the trees of the garden — and 
everything seemed cheerful and gay. The 
horrible and mysterious incident of the night 
arose in memory ; and shudderingly she flung 
her looks around with the dread of again be- 
holding that unearthly figure. But she saw 
nothing to terrify her. She sat up in bed- 
gazed more searchingly about— and gathering 
courage, descended from the couch. Still she 
saw nothing to revive her terrors. She glanced 
towards the door — it was shut : and a closer 
examination showed her that it was locked as 
she had left it. Now she began to suspect 
that what she had beheld was merely in a 
dream ; and yet she was slow and hesitating in 
her progress to such a, conclusion, inasmuch 
as every detail of the occurrence was so vividly 
impressed upon her mind. She remembered 
having been awakened— remembered also the 
terror she had then experienced, as if from the 
instinctive knowledge that there was some- 
thing dreadful in the room even before it had 
looked in upon her between the curtains. She 
remembered likewise its shape, and that sad 
pale face which had bent forward towards 
her 

Bnt was it not possible that though she 
might have awakened in terror under the in- 
fluence of some unpleasant dream, she had gone 
to sleep'a 1 . ain and had then in another dream, 
or in continuation of the former one, seen the 
figure which was so impressed upon her me- 
mory 1 This was indeed the only rational 
solution of the mystery : for however deeply 
her superstitious terrors might have been 
aroused in the solemn silence and semi-obscurity 
of the night, Henrietta was by no means in- 
clined to put faith in apparitions no* that the 
sun was shining, the birds were singinv, and 
nature seemed so gay and cheerful without. 
She never had believed in spirit — s^e could 
not now: but if it were not a spirit, it could 
scarcely have been a living fi ure, beeause 
there was not the slightest indication of how 
it could have obtained ingress to the room, or 


have effected its eqress. The door was locked, 
and there seemed no other door save those of 
the cupboards in the chamber 

Henrietta passed into the drawing-groom, 
and found the door at the farther extremity 
likewise locked as she had left it. She pro- 
ceeded on into the dining-room, andfoutid the 
outer door also as she had left it. The sliding- 
bolt was fast, and the chair was slant-wise 
against the lock. 

“ Then assuredly it was a dream !” said 
Henrietta to herself. “ But how singular a 
dream impressed with all the vividness or 
reality I No wonder is it if weak-minded per- 
sons, after such a dream as this, should enter- 
tain the ineradicable conviction they have seen 
spirits from the other world 1” 

But even while thus coming to the conclu- 
sion that it was naught save a dream, Hen- 
rietta Leyden experienced a lingering doubt — 
a latent uncertainty, in the depth of her soul. 
There was .moreover a depression of spirits, 
altogether apart from the influence of the 
thoughts excited by her captive position. Her 
nerves had been shaken, and orr returning to 
her bed-chamber to perform her toilet, she 
found herself every now and then looking 
anxiously around with the apprehension of 
seeing that shape, with its pale and melancholy 
countenance, standing behind her. She ex- 
amined the bed-curtains ; and though it cer- 
tainly struck her that one at the foot of the 
couch had been drawn back somewf at more 
than it was when she retired to rest, yet she 
could not be positive on this point. 

Having dressed herself, she removed the 
chair from the outer door of her suite of apart- 
ments ; and soon afterwards Susan made her 
appearance with the breakfast- tray. The table 
was speedily spread with a most term ting 
repast, if the poor girl had experienced any 
appetite for the viands, thus served up : but a 
cup of tea and a piece of bread-and-butter 
were all the sustenance she could take. She 
longed to communicate to Susan the incident 
of the past night : she not only felt that it 
would be a relief to unbosom herself in that 
respect, but she likewise experienced a secret 
anxiety to ascertain wliether-the woman could 
help her in accounting for the occurrence in a 
natural way, otherwise than- by attributing it 
to a dream — in short, if it were possible that 
any one could have intruded into her chamber. 
But when she looked at the forbidding co"n- 
tenance of the servant, and remarked the de- 
cisive compression of her lips, her entire air 
repelling any advances towards friendly or 
familiar intercourse, — the poor pirl was con- 
strained to hold her peace and ponder the 
matter in her own mind. 

After breakfast Mrs. Martin ascended to 
Henrietta’s rooms. The young damsel recoiled 
with an ill-concealed aversion from the pre- 
sence of this woman, whom, although she knew 
nothing of her, she could not- help associating 
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with everything vile aud depraved. Indeed, 
[such was the impression that Mrs Martin’s 
looks were but too well calculated to leave 
upon the mind ; and Henrietta would much 
rather have remained in the companionship of 
her own thou . hts than have the society of this 
woman forced upon her. 

“ I am come to ascertain whether you have 
found everything comfortable, and also to in 
quire into yoi\r present frame of mind and 
as Mrs. Martin thus spoke, s*’e fixed her search- 
ing eyes earnestly upon the young captive. 

“ You may surround me with all the riches 
of the universe," was the reply: “but they 
would give me no comfort in my present posi- 
tion. As for the state of my mind, it is not 
to be comprehended by one who lias admitted 
herself to be inaccessible to sympathy as a 
marble statue.” 

“ At all events, your spirit is not broken, 
Miss," said the woman, with that same biting 
irony which she had displaj’ed on the preced- 
ing evening. 

Henrietta gave no answer: she did not 
choose to be drawn into a « ar of words nor an 
altercation with Mrs. Martin. 

“ I am sorry to see that you are alike obsti- 
nate and perverse," resumed this woman : 
“but such a humour will in no respect tend to 
your tranquillity. Lord Everton * ill be here 
by mid-day*: he will see you then — and I 
should advise you to treat him kindly.” 

“ Infamous woman" ejaculated Henrietta, 
her cheeks becoming crimson and her eyes 
flashing fire,— t' ose eyes that were wont to 
beam with so mild and serene a light. “ It is 
impossible not to comprehend the detestable 
meaning which is clothed in your words. If 
you yourself are utterly callous to all ideas of 
virtue, at least do not think so ill of your sex 
as to imagine that all are equally infamous.” 

“ These are harsh words, young woman,” 
said Mrs. Martin, as she bit her nether lip, 
and her eyes for a moment glared fiercely 
upon the young captive : then suddenly con- 
quering her excitement, she said, “Am I to 
understand then that you do not choose to be 
on friendly terms with me ?’’ 

Henrietta flung a glance of disgust at the 
woman, and then said, “ If you purpose to re- 
main here, be so kind as to decide in which of 
the three rooms you choose to sit.” 

“ So that you may seek another ?” was Mrs. 
Martin’s bitterly uttered response. “ But no 
— it is not my purpose to force my society 
upon you. Perhaps the time will come when 
you yourself will seek it. For mark me Hen- 
rietta Leyden ! a prisoner are yon here to 
remain so long as you refuse the overtures of 
Lord Everton ; and when the days liang weari- 
somely long upon your hands, j'ou will welcome 
my presence with gladneps.” 

“ Never !” was Henrietta’s emphatic res- 
ponse. 

The woman threw upon her a mocking glance, 


and then took her departure, locking and bolt- • 
ing the door behind her. j 

In nervous suspense did Henrietta await the - ' 
threatened visit from Lord Everton ; and when ' 
she heard the lock of Hornsey church proclaim 
the hour of noon, her excitement rose to a 1 
pitch that was almost into erable; She could 
not settle her mind to the adoption of any 
particular course. At one instant she resolved 
to overwhelm him with reproaches— at another 
to throw herself at his feet and beseech him to 
restore her to liberty. Then she thought j 
that she would do well to array herself in 
the garb of hypocrisy, and by holding oufc. t 
hopes of eventual surrender throw him off hiB , 
guard and obtain relaxations of her imprison- j 
ment which mi lit furnish an opportunity of | 
escape. But against this project the purity of J 
her sou! revolted : she could not bring herself 
to play such a game of duplicity,— and more- 
over, on second thoughts, she doubted whether 
it would succeed with one so wary and ex- 
perienced in all degrees of cunning as Lord 
Everton. 

Thus, when that nobleman made his appear- 
ance shortly after mid-day, Henrietta was in 
that nervous agitated state which' left her al- 
together undecided in what manner to receive 
the author of her present sufferings. His lord- 
ship has already been described to the reader 
as an old man of about sixty-five, made up with 
all succeedaneous contrivances and with all the 
artifices of the toilet, so as to wear a youthful 
appearance. Not only was he one of the 
richest but also one of the most depraved and 
profligate members of the aristocracy ; and a 
long career of crime, practised with impunity, 
had rendered him bold and daring in adopting 
the means to gratify his passions. For this 
sole purpose indeed did he seem to exist, — re- 
garding wealth only as the instrument where- 
by the aim ° as to be accomplished, and not 
as a something whereby he might benefit his 
fellow-creatures. We will not pause now to 
state the circumstances under which he had 
become possessed of the title that he desecrated 
and the riches that he prostituted. Suffice it 
to say that there '•ere some strange tales 
told concerning him at the time l e became 
Lord Everton: but having. once succeed in 
grasping rank and fortune, he, with character- 
istic shamelessness, defied the world and laugh- 
ed at what it said of him. We may however 
observe here, that he was a widower and child- I 
less, and that there was no heir to his title or 
estates. _ For this he cared nothing ; he had 
no ambition to perpetuate his name, being 
utterly indifferent as to what mi lit happen 
in the world when once death should have 
called him away from it. He lived, thought, 
and acted solely for himself : he vas selfishness 
personified 1 

Such was the detestable character who 
now entered the drawing-room- of Henrietta’s 
apartments, with a smirking self-sufficient 
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look, a jaunty air, and a debonnair gait. Hen- 
rietta had frequently seen him at the Opera, 
j where she had been persecuted by his over- 
• tures ; and then she had thought him exceed- 
J inely ugly : but now she regarded him as a 
| hideous monster — something to be loathed as 
J « ell as execrated— something to be shrunk 
from as well as viewed with mingled indigna- 
i tion and terror. For the farther insight which 
] she had obtained into the iniquity of his 
I character since the first moment she set foot 
in Beech-Tree Lodge, had even the effect of 
enhancing his physical ugliness in her estima- 
I tion. 

| “ My dear Henrietta,’’ he began, with a tone 

i and manner half of cajolery and half of assur- 
1 ance, “ I am , iven to understand that you are 

not very well disposed towards me ” 

l “ My lord,” interrupted the damsel, “ you 
, have snatched me away from a mother whose 
iuvalid state demands all my care, and from a 
! little brother who will be desolate without me. 

I How can I possibly think of such an outrage 
! without execrating the author of it— and per- 
haps in time burni g to avenge it ? ’ 

The word revenge, my dear girl,” replied 
Everton, totally unabashed by the maiden’s 
answer, “ should not be breathed by lips that 
were formed only to talk of love. However, 
if such be your mood, I -must leave you in it 
for the present. At the same time 1 may as 
•well give you something to reflect upon, and 
relative to which T should like, an early deci- 
sion. Be mine, Henrietta, and your mother 
and brother shall be nobly provided fo ; while 
to yourself I will guarantee an annunity of 
five hundred a year for the remainder of your 
life.” 

“ Have then my decision at once, Lord 
Everton !’’ exclaimed the girl proudly and in- 
dignantlj'. “ My mother would sooner starve 
— I would sooner starve — and we would both 
sooner see a son and a brother starve, than 
obtain « ealth on such terms. 1 kno *’ that I 
am powerless -here, and that I am a prisoner: 

I know even that you yourself are wicked 
enough to attempt any outrage, and that you 
are surrounded by those who will only too 
faithfully give you their succour. But depend 
upon it, my lord, the day of retribution will 
come. It may be that long impunity has made 
you bold and daring,' and that the unfulfilled 
threats of former victims prompt you to laugh 
at mine. But yet it were a blasphemy against 
heaven to believe that good fortune -will al- 
ways attend upon crime, and a libel upon my 
sex to suppose that there never shall be one 
with spirit enough to avenge her wrongs. Ho* 1 , 
my lord, I have nothing more to say.” 

Having thus spoken, with mingled- excite- 
ment and firmness, Henrietta quitted the room 
and passed into the. bed-chamber, - the door of 
j which she locked. For two hours did she re- 
i main there without coming forth, not knowing J 
j whether her persecutor had quitted ' the ad- j 


joining apartment or not. At length some one 
knocked at the door : and on inquiring who it 
was, Henrietta recognized Susan’s voice in 
reply. 

“ Your dinner is served up, Miss,” said the 
servant- woman. 

The young captiye was about to ask whether 
Lord Everton was still there ; but instanta- 
neously reflecting that if it suited Susan’s pur- 
pose to answer her falsely, she would do so, 
she said nothing but issued forth from the bed- 
chamber. Lord Everton was no longer in the 
drawing-room, and as Henrietta entered the 
dining-rooom, she became assured that she 
was free from his persecutions — at least for 
the present. But how long would this tran- 
quillity last ? She had given him her decision 
in reply to his proposals ; and it was not likely 
he would ask her to reconsider them. No : 
there was every reason, on the contrary, to 
apprehend . that his conduct would next be in 
[accordance with his unscrupulous character, 
[and that he would either use some diabolic 
artifice or else force to accomplish his designs. 

Such were Henrietta's reflections ; and fear- 
ful lest some soporific might be introduced 
into the food served up on the dinner- table, 
she made her repast off dry bread and pure 
water. The board was spread with all imagin- 
able dainties, sufficient in quantity for a party 
of a dozen, and of qua ity to tempt the at petite 
of the most indifferent : but none of all those 
did the damsel touch. Susan said a few 
words to induce her to partake of the deli- j 
caeies : but Henrietta gave no reply— and her 
meal being speedily ended, she retired into the 
Dexb room. 

For the remainder of the day she saw nothing 
more of either Lord EvertOD or Mrs. Martin ; 
and so far from being encouraged by this circum- 
stance, she regarded it as a sure omen that her 
worst anticipations would be confirmed. It was 
evident— at least to her comprehension — that no 
more persuasion or cajolery of words would be 
had recourse to — no more tempting offers made 
— but that stratagem or violence would be the 
means next employed. 

Her tea was served up in the evening: then 

nine o’clock a tray of refreshments, the same 

on the preceding ni^ht, was brought in ; and 
Susan, having inquired whether Miss Leyden 
wished for anything more, took her departure 
on receiving a reply in the negative. Henrietta, 
with a sad tightening at the heart, now began 
to make preparations for her defence’ ere 
she sought her bed-chamber. She bolted the 
outer door — she placed a chair slantwise a ainst 
it— and then she pushed the table, which 
was heavy, up a ainst the chair as an additional 
[precaution. With the candle ' in her hand, she 
[looked carefully about to assure herself that no 
one was concealed in the rooms ; and she secured 
all the doors as she had done on the previous 
night. Now therefore, behold her once again 
locked up in the bed-chamber, where she like- 
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wise instituted the most rigorous search. But 
no one was secreted any where ; and she felt 
assured that there was no means of reaching her 
chamber except by previously passing through 
the two other rooms. Those were so well 
secured that an entry, could only be effected by 
violence ; and if this took place, the noise 
would be certain to arouse her. 

The clock of Hornsey church was striking 
ten as the poor girl sat down in her bed-cham- 
ber to reflect upon her position. The tears 
trickled like diamonds down her cheeks as she 
thought of what must be her mother’s anguish 
and little Charley’s grief at her absence and 
her silence. Vainly did she endeavour to tran- 
quillize herself — she could not : her mental 
agony became almost maddening — she felt as if 
frenzy were fastening upon her brain. But at 
length the tears flowed more quickly— they 
gushed forth in a torrent — the pent-up sobs 
which surcharged her bosom, found an issue— 
and when the outpouring of her anguish was 
over, she felt considerably relieved. 

Now she thought of retiring to rest : but gra- 
dually into her mind stole the recollection of 
the incident' which had so terrified ler during 
the past night- and a superstitious awe which 
she could not shake off, came over her. To tell 
the truth, she was afraid to seek her couch. 
Still more than half believing that what had so 
much alarmed her was nothing more than a 
dream, yet she did not altogether believe it 
was so : and her mind, attenuated by grief, 
was all the more susceptible of the influen.ce 
of terror. Persons of the strongest nature 
have known a position like tk s, in which on 
the. one land their good sense tells them that 
their fears might be accounted for by natural 
means, while on the other hand those fears 
themselves will not be thus reasoned away. 
Such was Henrietta’s condition — and she dared 
not commence disapparelling herself. 

There was a large easy chair in the room : 
and she thought that at all events. she would 
not immedliately go to bed, but would recline 
herself in this. She placed it in such a 
manner with its back towards the window 
that she could command, as she sat in 
it, a view of the door, the bed, and the cup- 
boards. Poor girl ! with her substantial 
terrors lest her persecutor should obtain ad- 
mittance into her chamber, were Vended her 
superstitious fears lest that shape with its 
pale, sorrowful face should again appear before 
her ! 

She reclined in the large arm-chair,— the 
[ candle, which stood upon the chest of drawers, 
showing forth every object in the room. We 
need not any farther attempt to analyze the 
reflections which engaged her mind : suffice it 
to say that she sat thinking — dismally, dreari- 
ly thinking— until the clock of the village- 
church struck eleven, and soon afterwards 
she fell into a doze. She slept for about an 
hour, when she slowly wakened upas the 


clock was proclaiming the hour of midnight. 
But it was not an immediate and sudden 
awaking as on the previous night : it was the 
gradual arousing from the lethargy of slumber, 
with a heaviness upon the eyes and a cloudy 
confusion of the brain. 

For a moment she scarcely recollected where 
she was : ’but as consciousness became more 
distinct, she opened, her eyes wider. The 
candle was still a-light, but burning dimly — 
for the flame seemed to be struggling around 
an immense length of wick. It was a sort of 
mystic gloom rather than a clear light which 
filled the chamber ; for the night without w- s 
starless and clouded. Gradually a cold tremor 
came u i on Henrietta .as she thought she be- 
held something standing in the deep shade of 
the curtains at the foot of the bed. Wildly 
she strained her eyes at the same instant that 
something moved : it came forward- and now, 
to her indescribable horror, she recognized 
that same shape she had seen on the previous 
night ! 

Again did she endeavour to cry out— and 
again was the power of utterance choked. 
Every limb erew rig d — the blood appeared 
to freeze in her veins— every function of life 
stood still. And yet her mind had a horrible 
clearness ; and her eyes too faithfully fulfilled 
the power of vision. She beheld that shape 
approach : — it was a tall gaunt figure, thin and 
lank, wrapped around with a dark garment 
resembling a dressing-gown, and confined at 
the waist by a string or cord. But the counte- 
nance— Oh 1 the countenance which gazed 
upon her— surely it did indeed belong unto 
the dead ! No tint of vital . colouring had it 
— but colourless and corpse-like was it. The 
eyes were fixed upon her with a glassy stare ; 
and the expression of the face was that of 
solemn sadness — a deep and mournful gravity 
— yet fixed and rigid as the look of the dead 
ever is. 

This shape advanced to within a few feet of 
where Henrietta, half-leaning forward in awful 
horror, sat gazing upon it. Slowly it raised its 
hand — its lips appeared to move — and then so 
overpowering was the consternation which lay 
like a weight of lead upon the unhappy girl, 
that she fell back insensible. 

When she awoke again the candle was ‘ still 
burning ; and no one was there. The shape, 
whatever it were, had disappeared : Henrietta 
was alone. For some minutes she sat utterly 
unable to move, and pondering awfully and 
solemnly upon what had taken place. Then, 
obedient to an impulse which suddenly prompt- 
ed her, she fell upon her knees and breathed a 
prayer invoking heaven’s protection. 

Strengthened by her devotions, she rose ; and 
trimming the candle, made it give forth a clear 
light. She no longer felt any excitement in 
her mind, but a deep and solemn awe sitting 
upon her soul : nor was she even frightened 
now. She knew that she had done no. harm — , 
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her conscience was pure — and if the grave 
really gave up its dead, surely it could not be 
to do ! er an injury ? Taking up the candle, 
she carefully ex miDed the room : but every- 
thing was precisely in the same or ler as ere 
she had fallen asleep. She sat down again, 
and reflected in a deliberate manner — without 
nervousness, without excitement. That this 
recurrence of the mysterious visitation was no 
^ : dream, she felt convinced; she knew that 

v ; % what she had seen was with her eyes wide open 

' ; f f’ ’• in full wakefulness, and not with her mental 

* : i } N vision and in the depth of slumber. The only 

| syi '• question that remained therefore was to decide 

SY^:* i’;] ’ ■ ' ■ -hetlier it was an apparition from another 

* •* ’ 1 '£F>' \ v world, or a mortal denizen of this? Henrietta 

i&S fr-': . |; \ . dared not think the former— yet scarcely knew 

j t (rb how to believe the latter. For, admitting the 

^Z-Z'MZZ'- ■ . [/_ jt). 0 1 '' : last named hypothesis, how could the indivi- 

rv-i- .'^s 1111,11 possibly have obtained ingress to her 

chamber? wherefore had he ailected the 
solemn ravity of a ghost i why t ad he come to 
’! frighten ' er instead of speaking to her? 

I } Could it be a trick on the part of Lord Everton 

/—i 1 and his myrmidons in older to enfeeble her 

, ri' -llVM'- -’I mind, shatter her energies, and reduce her to a 
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state in -which she might the more easily be- 
come the vile nobleman’s victim ? No : not 
for a single instant could it be held probable 
that this was the solution of the mystery ; for 
completely in Lord Evorton’s power as she was, 
such trickery was altogether unnecessary. In 
short, she knew not what to think or which 
conjecture to adopt as the most rational. 

As she sat in the arm-chair giving way to 
her reflections, sleep gradually stole upon her ; 
and at length she fell into a profound slumber. 

When she opened her eyes again it was 
broad daylight, and the sun was shining. She 
began to revolve in her mind the transaction 
of the past night ; and though she still remained 
convinced that it was not a dream, she -was 
still as far off as ever from discovering any 
solution for the mystery. She was ill through 
not having taken her proper night’s rest— her 
spirits were deeply despondent and she felt 
that two or three more days and nights passed 
in the same manner would throw her altogether 
upon a sick bed. Somewhat refreshed how- 
ever by her ablutions, Henrietta issued forth 
from her chamber, and found the drawing and 
dining rooms just as she had left them over- 
night. She removed the chair and table from 
the outer door ; and soon afterwards Susan 
made her appearance with the breakfast things. I 
The tea was most welcome to Henrietta : but 
she had no appetite for substantial food. Hav- 
ing partaken of the beverage, she opened one 
of the windows and wooed the breeze to her 
throbbing brows and heated cheeks. Then 
sh° longed to descend into the garden and 
walk amidst the parterres of flowers, or in .the 
shrubbery at the end. She was about to ex- 
press her wish to the servant— for she really 
felt as if the monotony of those rooms would 
drive her mad— but she checked herself with 
the reflection that by doing so she would be 
giving some evidence of a gradual reconcile- 
ment to her captive state. But then she I 
thought again, that if she could obtain a view 
of the back part of the premises it might pos- 
sibly suggest a means of escape. S^e accord- 
ingly said, “ I feel so unwell through having 
passed two bad nights, that exercise and fresh 
air become absolutely necessary ; and the per- 
son whom you call Mrs. Martin told me I 
might walk in the garden if I chose.” 

“Yes, with Mrs, Martin herself to accom- 
pany you,” returned Susan. 

“ Be it so then," answered Miss Leyden 
after a moment’s hesitation : for she decided 
that it would be > etter to view the premises 
even though it were requisite for the purpose 
to endure the presence of the most odious and 
detestable woman she had ever met in her 
life. 

“ Then fellow me,” said the servant : and 
Henrietta, hastily putting on her bonnet, pro- 
ceeded down stairs in company with Susan. 

The latter summoned Mrs. Martin from one 
of the rooms opening out of the hall ; and this 


woman conducted Henrietta along a passage 
terminating in a green-house filled with beauti- 
ful plants, and whence a flight of steps led 
down to the garden. 

“You appear pale and ill, Miss Leyden,’’ 
said Mrs. Martin, fixing her sinister-looking 
eyes earnestly upon her. 

“I have no reason' to seem cheeful or well,” 
was the response. “ Indeed I have passed two 
very bad nights ” 

“But you were not disturded by any noise ?” 
demanded the woman quickly. You heard 
nothing strange — unusual ” 

Henrietta, struck by the peculiarity of Mrs. 
Mirtin’s tone, turned her eyes upon her, and 
noticed the earnestness of her gaze. It in- 
stantaneously occurred to her that there was 
something in this : and' she accordingly said, 

“ I certainly was disturbed in the night — each 
night,” she added emphatically. 

• “Indeed— you were disturbed ? But how ?" 
exclaimed the woman in a kind of alarm. 

“ If there be anything in the house that 
could disturb me, you are doubtless aware of 
its existei ce," answered Henrietta, determined 
to see what course the conversation would 
take if left to her companion to direct it. 

Mrs. Martin looked in a strangely suspi- 
cious mannpr at Henrietta, but made no imme- 
diate remark. They walked on in silence until 
they reached the extremity of the garden ; 
and then, as they turned to retrace their steps, 
Mrs. Martin said, “ It is quite probable that 
you may have heard some unpleasant noise in 
the house— and yet it is strange that I did 
not overhear it.” 

These last words she uttered rather in a 
musing to e to herself, yet audible enough for 
Henrietta to hear. The young damsel said 
nothing : she was determined not to give ex- 
planations, but to elicit them if possible— 
because it naturally struck her that if her 
ghost-like visitant were really a human being 
and an immate.of the house, the same means 
which afforded him admittance to her room 
might furnish her with an avenue of escape. 
She now, while retracing her way by Mrs. 
Martin’s side along the gravel-path, carefully 
scrutinized the rear of the building. The 
garden had high wa’ls on either side, and was 
bounded by the shrubbery at the bottom. J 
The New River flowed past the outer edge of 
the shrubbery, and thus hemmed the enclosure 
in at that extremity. The , walls stretched 
down to the river’s brink ; and the ends of the j 
masonry wei’e garnished with long rows of 
iron spikes, so as to prevent any one from pas- 
sing round them. The back of the mansion 
showed merely a number of windows, all fur- 
nished with iron bars ; and the . result of 
Henrietta’s survey was the sad conviction that 
even if she could escape from her room into the 
garden, she would be as much a prisoner as 
ever. 

“ You have not explained to me 


3,” resumed 
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Mrs. Martin after a long pause, “ tlie nature of 
the sounds which alarmed you during the 

I night V 1 

j “ You admit then the existence of the pro- 
bability of such alarm V said Henrietta : “ or 
in other words, you are aware that there may 
have been strange noises heard V 

“ Since }’0U say so, I am bound to believe 
yon, 1 ' rejoined the woman, who evidently was 
as much disinclined to be communicative on 
the point as Henrietta herself. She waited for 
a reply — but as the maiden gave none, she 
went on. to say, “ If you hear anything more 
to-night you can tell me to-morrow. But let 
us now change the conversation. Are you not 
becoming weary of this obstinacy on your 
part ? Depend upon it you will soon grow 
tired of it— if you are not already ” 

“ Instead of changing the conversation," in- 
terrupted Henrietta, “ let us drop it alto- 
gether. I have now walked enough, and will 
return into the house.” 

“Just as you please,” responded Mrs. Mar- 
tin coldly : and she led the way back into the 
dwelling through the green-house. 

When once more alone, in her own suite of 
apartments, Henrietta sat down and reflected 
on the few words which had been exchanged 
between herself and Mrs. Martin. T«at in 
connexion with Beech-Tree Lodge there was 
some mystery into which Henrietta had as 
yet received small if any insight, she felt con- 
vinced : for when she had spoken of being dis- 
turbed in the night, Mrs. Martin had sug- 
gested noises as the cause, and had evidently 
been uneasy that such noises should have been 
heard. What noises could they be ? for Hen- 
rietta had really heard none : and whence Mrs. 
Martin’s uneasiness % The young girl could 
not help associating what she had seen with 
what Mrs. Martin supposed her to have heard ; 
and therein perhaps lay the mystery. But was 
the house really haunted after all ? No : Hen- 
rietta felt convinced that there was some mys- 
tery connected with natural and not with pre- 
ternatural things. In short, was the being 
whom she had seen a prisoner withiu those 
walls ? and was it some noise made by himself 
that Mvs. Martin fancied she might have 
heard ? But still recurred the one paramount | 
and bewildering question — namely, how on 
earth he had obtained admittance to her cham- 
ber ? 

Throughout that day she saw nothing of 
Lord Everton. Susan brought her up her 
meals according to the regular routine : the 
evening came— the usual question was asked 
between nine and ten o’clock, whether she had 
any farther orders to give— and on the negative 
being returned, the servant-woman bade her 
good night. Then commenced the same pro- 
cess of securing and barricading the outer door 
as hitherto — the locking of the other doors — 
and the careful examination of her bed-cham- 
ber ere Henrietta thought of taking repose. 


' AH this being done, she deliberated with 
herself what course to pursue. Should she sit 
up, Veep awake, and watch to see if the mys- 
terious shape (whether apparition or living 
being) ^ould revisit her ? Yes: this was her 
decision, notwithstanding she felt exhausted 
and in need of repose. She would not entrust 
herself to the luxurious softness of the easy 
chair, lest sleep should overtake her unwares : 
but she sat down in a common chair, on the 
alert to cast her eyes to any part of the room 
whence the slightest sound might emanate. 
Presently however she felt a drowsiness steal- 
ing over her : and then in order to shake it off 
she rose up from her seat and paced to and fro. 
.She snuffed the caudle, so that there should be 
no dimness "herein she might be taken by 
surprise ; and as time wore on the grew more 
nervous, more anxious. 

The village-church proclaimed twelve ; and 
Henrietta stood still to count the strokes, so 
that she might be assured of the right hour. 
The metallic sound of the iron tongue of Time 
rolled oscillating through the still air of the 
night ;— but mingling "itli tbe last vibra- 
tions of the sound, there seemed to be the 
mournful lament of a human voice. Henrietta 
listened with a sudden feeling of awe ; and she 
could distinctly hear a prolonged lamentation 
— not loud, but still plain ana unmistakable. 
All in an instant this was broken by a •> ild 

thrilling cry good heavens, what a cry ! that 

seemed to rend the whole edifice in t*ain. It 
ceased— all was still— but the poor girl sank 
trembling with affright iuto the easy chair 
which was the nearest to her at the moment. 

Her heart beat with such loud palpitations 
that she could hear them as if a clenched hand 
were thumping against the cushioned side of 
the chair in which she was now reclining. 
Every fibre and nerve in her frame seemed 
galvanized with the sensation of terror. But 
gradually this feeling subsided ; and she 
thought to herself that instead of experienc- 
ing alarm on her own account, she ought to 
feel sympathy on that of the unhappy wretch 
whose lament and shriek she had heard. All 
continued still and tranquil : the silence which 
had followed that appalling cry had something 
dread and stupendous in it. Henrietta eat 
in the easy chair, wondering what it could all 
mean, and associating in her mind those lamen- 
tations and that cry with the noises to which 
Mrs. Martin had alluded, and the whole with 
the visitations she had received in her cham- 
ber. 

There is a terror the excess of which pro- j 
duces a re-action that merges into a lulling ; 
effect,— the natural stupor which inevitably : 
follows the extreme tensionof all the nerves.] 
Thus was it with Henrietta Leyden, and in- ! 
sensibly did a sort of dreamy repose steal upon , 
her as she reclined in that arm-chair to which! 
she had, in the first instance been so fearful of 
entrusting herself. 
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Her sleep was not however sound. It was 
that kind <>f dozing in which consciousness is 
not altogether lost, but confused and hazy,— a 
sort of semi-sleep from '**• hich the slightest 
sound will startle one. And thus was Hen- 
rietta all in a moment, aroused into complete 
wakefulness ; and springing up from the chair, 
she beheld some one in her room. But it was 
not the mysterious figure of the two former 
nights : it was Lord E nr ton. 

“Wretch !” cried Henrietta in wildest alarm ; 
and her eyes swept round the room to see 
if any open door showed the means by which he 
had obtained admittance : but the surrey was 
vain - and it seemed to her as if he had 
nprung up from the very floor beneath her feet., 
“Charming Henrietta, “ said the nobleman,' 
“this passion will not serve you. Foolish girl j 
that you are to refuse all the brilliant advan- ; 
Lagos which I offer you, but whi -h neverthe- 
less shall be yours in spite of yourself ” 

“ Coupled with infamy !” murmured Hen- 
rietta in a hoarse but resolute voice. “No, 
my lord — never, never !" 

“ Let us sit down and converse tranquilly,” 
said the nobleman. “You perceive that you 

are in my power ” 

“Lord Everton, 1 command you to quit, this 
room I’ interrupted Henrietta, flinging round 
her eyes in search of some weapon of defence. 

“ You may use force, my lord — but the struggle 
will be a desperate one.” 

“In which yon must succumb !" exclaimed 
the old nobleman : and maddened by his 
passion, he suddenly sprang forward and 
caught b 1 e young captive in his arms. 

At that instart a third person appeared 
upon the scene — gliding in swift as a fleet! g 
sliado v— so suddenly, so quickly, that Hen- 
rietta, especially in the trouble and excitement 
of her mind, saw not whence he came and ob- 
served nob how. But she did in an instant re- 
cognize this shape : it was the one she had twice 
seen before — the one enveloped in t l, e flowing 
gown and with the pale sad face ; bub the 
features tow wore a fierce and terrible expres- 
sion. 

“ Monster 1” was the single word which 
fell upon Henrietta’s ear, and which was ad- 
dressed to Lord Everton, who had instantane- 
ously relinquished his hold on her : and the 
utterance of that word was accompanied by a 
terrific blow dealt by the new comer, and 
which laid the old nobleman prostrate and 
senseless on the flour. 

“ This way, this way 1” said the stranger, 
quickly grasping Henrietta’s wrist, and thus 
proving that he was indeed a being of flesh 
and blood. 

Then quick as thought he led her round the 
foot of the bed to an opening in the wall, 
through which they both darted ; and now 
Henrietta found herself in a corridor communi- 
cating with a staiicase -which she saw at a 
glance was not the principal one of the man- 


sion, nor one which she had seen before. A 
lamp burnt, in that corridor, and another on 
the staircase, down which Henrietta was 
hurried by her companion. With such mad 
precipitation did he proceed, that it *as a won- 
der he was nob hurled to the bottom, dragging 
her along with him ; and full evident was it 
that he knew it to be a desperate attempt at 
escape which the}’ were thus making. 

A vain one too 1 For all in a moment the 
rushing noise of several footsteps was heard. 
“ Seize them I seize t hem ! ’ were the words 
which reached the ears of the fugitives ; aud 
in another moment they were encountered by 
Mark Bellamy, the footman, Mrs. Martin, 
Susan, and the gardener, w o all emerged 
from another corridor joining that same 
staircase on the lower storey. 

With a deperate blow from his clenched 
list, Mark Bellamy struck down Henrietta’s 
companion : and he fell heavily without utter- 
ing a word, either stuuued or killed. A pierc- 
ing shriek burst from the damsel’s lips ; and 
overcome with terror and despair, she fainted 
in the arms of the females. 

When she returned to consciousness, she 
found herself undressed aud lying in the bed 
of that chamber which she knew too well, and 
whence for a moment there had seemed the 
hope if not the certainty of escape. In a word, 
she was still a captive at Beech-Tree Lodge. • 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

THK MASQUEUADH. .. 

Tjik Duke and Duchess of Harcourt gave- a 
! ’iand masquerade- hail at their splendid man- 
sion overlooking the Green Park. This palatial 
edifice had only been recently built : it occupi- 
ed an enormous space of ground — immense 
sums bad been laid out alike on its architec- 
tural arrangements and its internal embellish- 
ments— and in all respects it was arid to rival 
the Sovereign’s palace in the immediate 
vicinity. 

The Duke aud Duchess of -Harcourt were 
giving n splendid series of entertainments to 
celebrate their installation in (heir new resi- 
dence ; and this masquerade-ball formed one of 
the festivals. His Grace was about sixty-four 
years of age, and boasted his descent from one 
of the oldest families in the kingdom. Retros- 
pecting over a long line of ancest>>rs — or 
contemplating their portraits in the picture- 
gallery of his new palace — he might safely 
reckon amongst them as large a number of 
miscreants, marauders, and ruffians, together 
with as pretty a sprinkling of demireps, as ever 
entered into the catalogue of any aristocratic 
genealogy. But with this point we have at 
present nothing to do : suffice it to say that his 
Grace the Duke of IT ar court was supremely 
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proud of his bloodstained ancestors and cour- 
tesan ancestresses ; and therefore • e may safely 
leave him— certainly unenvied -to such 
. rletwnt satisfaction, fie was an ultra-Tory — 
not. from honest conviction because he was loo 
shallow-minded to he able to tinders' and g r * 1 1 
political questions or national interests; hut 
1 he was a Tory for the si in !e reason t.lmt his 
father, his grandfather, his great-grandfather, 
;aiul so on, were all Tories before him 
:and therefore he inherited their prejudices 
alone with the hereditary title and estate-. 
In person, he was a short, thin, lantern- 
viasged, mean-looking little man ; and when 
standing next to his valet, or his lurler, if a 
stranger had been n-lced “Which is the Hake f' 
he would have been sure to point- out either 
the valet or the lmtler in preference !o the 
Duke himself. 

The Duchess was twenty years younger than 
her husband— tall, stately, and in the glorious 
nitron point of foi ty-four. S'e had a proud 
and haughty look ; hut was withal vain, con- 
ceited, frivolous, and narrow-minded. Half-a- 
dozen children whose ages varied from <.ixto,m 
to t. * ent.y-four, were the is-tte of ter union 
with the Duke of Ilurcourt. ; l;nt we will not 
now intrude upon the reader flu* long-wi* ded 
and high-sounding names e»f the three sons 
and three daughters forming the olive branches 
of this ducal family. Suffice if, to say that 
my Lord Marquis the eldest- son, who was heir 
to’the title and estates, already an M. P., and 
with the purchase j t i prospective, w,n lit He 
h«tter than a drive'intr idiot; while his two 
brother?, having finished their education at 
those pamh'inonia called Hni -orsities, weje 
looking out for government, places ; and his 
three Risti-n were vain and Frivolous girls, 
reflecting the character and example of their 
mother, and looking out for husbands as 
their brothers were for places. 

' It was at. ITurconrt House, then, that- this 
splendid masquerade-ball was given. The 
aristocracy -and “e/f/e of fashion " (as Court 
sycophants and servile pci ikes phrase it) had 
been talking and thinking of the forthcoming 
ball for a month past, and had been making 
ample preparations for their appe > ranee at it. 
When the wished-for evening arrived, all the 
approaches to the mansion were thronged with 
carriages: and the police allowed themselves 
mighty busy with their staves ii clearing the 
way for those brilliant equipages amongst the 
“ mob" and “rabble ” (as the aristocracy term 
the working-cl»«se<). Two thousand invita- 
tions had been issued. Not that the Duke and 
Duchess of H-arcourt had any friendij' feeling 
towards a quarter so many persons : but they 
gathered together such a vast quantity of 
guests ig order to show the world what an im- 
mense-multitude their new palace could accom- 
modate. 

The entrance-hall was thronged with ser- 
vants in gorgeous liveries — the immense- stair- 


eu=es were hung with flowers that festooned 
above the statues and around the numerous 
lamps— tli'* landings were embellished in a 
similar manner— and the spacious saloons were 
a perfect h!-iz*> of li/ht, splendour, and inagni- 
licerie-*. Th** guest?, almost countless as they 
-vein-d, were multiplied owe an d over again in 
tin- immense mirrors which adorned the walls ; 
and .-o numerous were the apartments thrown 
op mi for their reception, that they constituted 
a i- ifect maze for tho?« who ’ ere not familiar 
with them. Tim hr eat of all was the concert- 
room, which was surrounded with boxes resem- 
bling those of a theatre, and in which the 
elderly or more quiet portion of the guests 
might seat- themselves and enjoy the splendid 
roup (Ir ! 1 presented by the busy, hustling, 
joyous crowd on the floor below. 

NViilv all the company wore masques, or 
finer tires of some kind; and the grot- 
esque, the ludicrous, and the fantastic blended 
.-tranp-l v with the splendour, gorgeoiisn??, and 
elegance of the whole. We will not pause to 
individualize the costumes : suffice it to say 
that utnrnal efforts had been made by many 
of the guests to introduce novelties of all des- 
criptions some pleasing, others startling — hut 
a'l characterized by the display of wealth. 

T!i» carriages had begun to arrive shortly 
h-fore f«n o’clock : and by eleven all who in- 
ti oded to he present wer** there. So immense 

1 1 the new pilac-*, and so numerous were the 
*-«loo s thrown open for their entertainment, 
th’t there wa« no inconvenient crowding— 
except perhaps here and th**re, where come 
niu-que bv l In* novelty of his apparel or the 
f nt. wit of his conversation succeeded in 
ett -rossing the attention of a large group 
annum him. 

Amongst the earliest, of the arrivals 
Ri-tv two gentlemen, the taller of whom 
i\; i attired in the elegant costume of a 
Sluttish CnaUer, and the other in a suit 
of admirably devised pasteboard armour. 
Tii*‘ former wore a black mask over his 
countenance ; tu.d the latter had the vizor 
of his helmet closed. We will not, mal e any 
mystery as to who these personages were ; hut 
at once confess to the. reader that, the former 

as Lord TTarold Staunton, and the latter 
Lord Saxondale. Having lounged through the 
rooms, they presently retired together into an 
alcove, which was formed iu a hothouse at the 
extremity of one of the saloons, by an artist! 
ctlly contrived array of oriental plants, the 
enormous leaves and branches of which con- 
stituted a perfect wall of verdure, which was 
continued upward and then in a roof-like shape 
by means of garlands and festoons of vine?, 
honeysuckles, jessamines' find other creepers 
intermixed with roses. In this alcove there 
happened to be nobody at. the moment Lord 
Harold and liis friend entered ; and as there 
was a table spread with cooling drinks, they 
threw thcmsclvqs lazily upon the sofas to par- 
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take of some refreshment and chat for some 
minutes. 

“Is Fiorina to be here to-night, do you know 
Harold ?” asked Lord Saxondaie. 

“ Nay— I should rather ask" you that ques- 
tion,” was Staunton’s reply. “Nevertheless, I 
can answer it. Fiorina is rather unwell ; and I 
think, Edmund, that it is not altogether right 
of you to keep a T ay from Ctvendish Square for 
whole days to ’ether, as yon have done.” 

“ My dear -friend," rejoined the dissipated 
young nobleman, “ I must confess that I have 
not behaved well — especially : s yon know I 
am very fond of Flo. But when one gets hold 
of a new mistress ” 

“Understand me, Edmund,” interrupted 
Lord Harold, “ 1 do not at all object to your 
amour with Emily Archer : but I must remind 
you that being engaged fo my sister, you at 
least ought to show her proper attention. How- 
ever, if yon pay your respects in Cavendish 
Squ>re to-morrow, you can make some apology 
for your neglect. Take care how you keep the 
vizor of your helmet up too long while drink- 
ing your lemonade ; for some one might enter 
this alcove abruptly, and recognize you— in 
which case you would lose all the amusement of 
the incognito for the rest of the evening.” 

“Trust me," exclaimed Edmund, “1 do not 
mean to spoil my fun, I can assure you. ’ 

“Tell me, my dear fellow,” said Staunton, 

“ what on earth put it into your head to wear 
such a dress as that ? It must keep you as 
stiff as if encased in buckram. And as for 
dancing, of course you will not think of s ;ch a 
thing with your pasteboard armour." 

“ I will tell you, Harold, wh} T l had this suit 
made for me,” responded Saxondaie. “You 
know that I ,am descended from an ancestor 
who founded my family in the time of the 
Tudors ; and so I thought I could not do better 
than represent my ancestor here to-nisflit." 

“ Are your mother and sisters coming ?” 
inquired Harold. 

“ To tell you the truth I know very little 
about it, but I believe that Juliana and 
Constance had fancy-dresses made. And as for 
my lady-mother, I have not heard her say any- 
tliing on the subject. For myself, I had my 
pasteboard panoply sent, as you know, to your 
lodgings ” 

“Yes— and a precious deal of trouble 
Alfred and I had to put your armour on for 
you," observed Lord Harold. “ If the knights 
of the olden time had so much difficulty in 
getting on their mail, they must have spent 
half their lives in dressing and the other half 
in undressing again." 

“ And now I bethink me,” exclaimed Saxon- 
daie, as a sudden recollection struck him, “ we 
were so occupied in fitting on this precious 
armour of mine, when I was with you in 
Jermyn Street this evening, that you had not 
leisure to finish the anecdote you had com- 
menced." A 

m 

“It can be told in a few words,” rejoined 
Lord Harold. “ But here— read this note, if 
you can manage to do so through the bars of 
your helmet. You may perceive it was dated 
the day before yesterday." 

Thus speaking, Staunton drew forth a billet, 
which he handed to Lord Saxondaie, who 
received it with his pasteboard gauntlet; and 
having clumsily managed to open it, read the 
following lines : — 

“TO TIIK LORD HAROLD STAUXTOX, 

“ A lady who loves you, but of whose passion 
you are not aware, desires an opportunity of 
conversing with you for a few’ minutes and 
without restraint. This opportunity will be 
afforded by the masquerade-ball given by their 
Graces the Duke and Duchess of Ilareourt 
next Wednesday evening, and to which you 
are no doubt invited. It will be desirable, for 
the purposes of mutual recognition, that the 
costumes we are respectively to wear, should be 
previously known to each other. Permit me 
therefore, by virtue of my sex, to dictate to you 
the apparel in which yon must appear, and 
which will best become that handsome person 
which has made so deep an impression on my 
heart. Lord Harold, for that occasion you 
must play the part of a Spanish Cavalier 
and inasmuch as it is possi -le that there may 
be other gent'emen who will choose the same 
elegant and picturesque style of costume, I 
kescech you to wear in front of your cap the 
diamond-clasp which I enclose. You may 
know me by the costume of Queen Isabella of 
Spain— not the child-Queen of the present da}’, 
but the wife of the great Ferdinand and the 
patroness of Chr stopher Columbus. As the 
Queen of Spain therefore, it will only be fit- 
ting and proper that I should receive your 
homage ; and I shall accordingly expect to be 
accosted by my gallant Spanish cavalier on 
Wednesday night at Harcourt House. In 
order to give additional weight to this man- 
date, I sign myself for the present. 

“Isabella of SrAix.” 

The writing was in a female band, but evi- 
dently disguised ; and as Lord Saxondaie 
returned the note to Harold Staunton, he 
glanced through the bars of his helmet at the 
clasp alluded to therein. It was a beautiful 
and costly ornament, and was therefore an un- 
mistakable token that the fair writer of the 
letter, whoever she might be, intended no jest, 
bnt was in downright earnest. 

“You are a fortunate fellow, Harold," ob- 
served Edmund : “ and this love-affair promises 
to be of a very interesting nature. Of course, 
you have not the slightest idea who the lady 
is ?" 

“Not the slightest," responded Staunton. 
“ T know nothing more than you yourself have 
gathered from that letter. 1 1 was left at my 
J lodgings the day before yesterday, by some 
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messenger who immediately went away. 
Whether the lady is old or young, handsome or 
usly, tall or short, I know no more than your- 
self : but I should hope and imagine that she 
possesses some share of beauty otherwise she 
cannot expect that her gift of the diamond- 
clasp will be sufficient to chain me to her 
chariot wheels.” 

“ Depend upon it she is handsome,” observed 
Edmund : “ for she must have great faith in 
her "own charms and be accustomed to con- 
quest, thus to single you out as the object of her 
passion." 

“ That is just what I think," rejoined 
Staunton ; “ and unless she is a very great 
fool, she must be tall and elegant, and possess a 
queenly figure to have chosen the costume in 
which she is to make her appearance. But the 
room seems to be filling now : let us lounge 
forth from this alcove again. We shall have to 
separate presently, Edmund, when my unknown 
inamorata makes her appearance, and perhaps 
she may engross me for all the rest of the 
evening. Therefore we may as well make an 
appointment for to-morrow — that is to say, 
unless you intend to cut me altogether and 
devote yourself entirely to Emily Archer." 

“ How can you say such a thing, Harold V 
exclaimed Saxondale. “You know very veil 
that I consider you my best friend. We will 
dine together to-morrow evening at Long’s, 
and chat over all things interseting to our- 
selves. So that is an appointment, remember. 
By the bye, have you made any progress in 
your pursuit of the beautiful Angela Yivaldi 

“Candidly speaking, my dear Edmund, I 
have not,” answered Lord Harold Staunton. 
“ I cannot even find out where she lives ; and 
you know perfectly well that the idea of obtain- 
ing access to her at the Opera is preposterous. 
But I have not abandoned the pursuit, and 
mean to devote myself pretty closely to it in 
a few day's ’’ 

“ Unless,” observed Edmund, “ this new 
love-affair which presents itself in so mysterious 
a shape by means of that letter and the 
appointment for to-night, turns all your 
thoughts into quite another direction.” 

“Well, it may do so,” remarked Lord 
Harold, carelessly. “But even if my unknown 
inamorata be beautiful beyond expectation, I 
do not think her charms can possibly come up 
to those of Angela Vivaldi.” 

The two young noblemen finished their 
lemonade, and re-adjusted the one his mask 
and the other his vizor over their countenances. 
They then lounged forth from the bowery 
alcove, and made their way amongst the multi- 
tude of guests that had been pouring into the 
saloons during the half-hour spent in the 
preceding colloquy. As we have already said, I 
there were costumes of every variety and all 
descriptions. Amongst those worn by gentle- 
men, were several Spanish Cavalier dresse* ; 
but with none were the plumes of the cap 


fastened by means of so brilliant a diamond 
clasp as that which shone above Lord Harold 
Staunton’s masked countenance. There were 
also amongst the female consturues several 
representing the apparel of Spanish queens 
and princesses of the olden time : but none 
which identified itself with that of the wife 
of the illustrious Ferdinand. Half-an-hour 
passed, and the two friends were still loun’ging 
about together, when all of a sudden Lord 
Harold nudged his companion’s elbow, and 
said in a hasty whisper, “ Now, Saxondale, we 
must separate.” 

Edmund cast a look in the direction towards 
wl ich T .ord Harold was himself at the time 
gazing : and he beheld a tall, stately, and ma- 
jestic female figure, clad in a queenly apparel 
which set off her fine shape to the fullest and 
noblest ad< antage. She wore a black mask 
upon her countenance ; and the silken fringe 
descended soiow as entirely to cover her chin, 
the vizard thus concealing the entire face, save 
and except the bright eyes which sent their 
glances flashing through the holes. 

“ I wish you success,” whispered Saxondale ; 
and turning away from his friend, he walked 
off to another part of the room. 

Lord Harold Staunton advanced towards the 
lady who had just entered, and whose appear- 
ance seemed to correspond with that of her 
whom he was expecting : but he dared not 
immediately accost her, although he felt con- 
vinced that the costume which she wore was 
intended to represent that of Isabella of Spain. 
Not long was he suffered to remain in suspense ; 
for the lady herself, no doubt singling him out 
from all other Spanish Cavaliers then present 
by the diamond-clasp upon his cap, made a 
slight beckoning signal which his eye immedi- 
ately caught. The next instant he was by her 
side ; and she at once placed her arm in his. 

He led her gently amidst the brilliant assem- 
blage, in the direction of the alcove where he 
and Saxondale had so recently been ; and not 
a word was spoken by either of them as they 
advanced towards that spot. Lord Harold felt 
himself a prey to min led rapture and confu- 
sion. Though the lady’s countenance was so 
effectually concealed that he could not obtaio 
the slightest glimpse of it,— and thus if 
she had been his own sister he could not have 
recognised her, — yet be felt assured that be- 
hind that mask Was a countenance well worthy 
to be gazed upon. His eyes swept over the 
superb outlines of her noble and majestic 
shape ; and he thought to himself that a form 
blending so much voluptuous symmetry with 
dignified elegance and feminine grace, could 
not possibly be associated ■ with an ordinary, 
much less an ualy countenance. And then, 
too, there was something in the whole bearing, 
the gait, the gestures, and the walk of his com- 
panion which seemed to indicate a lady of the 
highest rank: so that while he was excited 
with a pleasurable suspense as to what the 
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style of her beauty might be, he felt embar- 
rassed and confused as to the way in which he 
should address her. ..-Indeed, for one with 
whom timidity was not very prevalent, this 
awkwardness on his part was singular, and could 
only have arisen from the presentiment that it 
was no ordinary or commonplace love-adven- 
ture in which he was engaged. But who the 
’adymight be, he could not form the remotest 
conjecture. Not only did the mask so effec- 
tually conceal her countenance, but the drapery 
which she wore upon her head and which 
descended upon her shoulders, altogether veiled 
her hair, and even the shape of that head, the 
carriage of which upon the arching neck and 
hue shoulders vas nevertheless statuesque and 
queenly. Abo e the drapery she wore a crown, 
the diamonds of which reflected with jets of 
light lustre of the many lamps suspended 
to the ceilings and ranged round the walls ; 
and her flowing garments were embellished 
with precious stones. There seemed to be a 
real royalty about her, ns there was likewise a 
mystery which enhanced the romantic charm 
of the love-affair wherin Lord Harold Staunton 
thus found himse'f engaged. 

It must not be supposed that this meeting 
bet * een the young nobleman and the unknown 
lady had anything marked or extraordinary in 
it so as to attract the < oti e of the other 
guests ; for there were plenty of encounters of 
the same kind, and according to preconcerted 
arrangements ; besides, no one could tell whe- 
ther a laHy, when thus meeting a gentleman, 
was not being joined by the brother, an int i- 
mate friend, a near relative, or an acknowledged 
suitor. Certain it was, however, that on her 
first entrance the lady did attract much atten- 
tion, but solely on account of the tasteful ele- 
gance of her dress and her own imposing and 
grandly symmetricalligure. We ha- e already 
said that a pair of dark eyes sent their fires 
flashing through the holes in the ma3k : and as 
Lord Harold caught those glances, he beheld 
therein an additional reason for supposing that 
the counte ance to which such eyes belonged 
must be eminently handsome. 

They passed amidst the brilliant assemblage, 
not with the haste of persons wishing to break 
the spell of silence as speedily as possible, nor 
as if they were purposely seeking the alcove 
for the sake of retirement from the rest: -but 
they proceeded in the slow and gracefully 
lounging manner which is Adopted in the ball- 
room — and on reachb g the alcove, they passed 
into it with the air of a couple seeking no 
studied seclusion, but merely availing them- 
selves in a casual manner of an opportunity to 
retire for a while from the midst of the more 
heated atmosphere of the saloon. 

“ And now, fair lady - or rather, I should say 
your Majesty,” observed Lord Harold Staunton, 
in a tone of. courteous gaiety, as he conducted 
his companion to a seat in the alcove, and 
placed himself by her side, — “ may I be per- 


mitted to behold that countenance which is to 
shed the light of such joy upon my heart, and 
the beauty of which is to render me for ever 
the most devoted of your admirers 

“Lord Harold Stauntou,” replied the lady, in 
a voice which was not merely low and suddued, 
but also disguised,— a tone which, we may here 
remark, she preserved throughout the entire 
discourse that followed, — “you will perhaps find 
that this adventure in which you have embark- 
ed, is of a more mysterious and romantic 
character than you could possibly have conceiv- 
ed it to be. As yet you stand but on the j 
threshold of it. If you hesitate to proceed 
farther, you are at full liberty to retreat at once 
— and there will be no harm done : but if you 
decide upon following up the enterprise, you 
must prepare to obey my dictates in all things, 
and to render me good service ere you can hope 
for your reward.” 

“The adventure has already become so in- 
ter eating,” at once replied Staunton, “ that I 
am prepared to fall upon my knees at the feet 
of Queen Isabella of Spain, and vow the homage 
of my heart aud the service of m3' arm.” 

“ Speak not too quickly, Sir Cavalier,” re- 
plied the unknown lad} T : for I ought to ad- 
dress you accordin' to your assumed charac- 
ter, and not as Lord Barold Staunton. But again 
I say, speak not too quickly— -promise not too 
hastily— lest you shou d repent of your rash- 
ness and precipitation.” 

“ It must be something of an extraordinary 
character which 3 r our Gracious Majesty has 
to command your humble servant to under- 
take that you should be in any doubt as to 
whether he will accept the service and as 
Lord Harold thus spoke, he took the lady's 
hand in his own. 

“The pressure of this hand,” she at once 
said, suiting the action to the word, “is for 
the present the only earnest you can receive 
of that love which I bear you. For I warn you 
beforehand that I shall nob even remove the 
mask from my countenance this evening — nor 
tell yon who I am — nor allow you the slight- 
est clue to the discovery of my name. That it 
is a proud and a noble one, I give you the 
solemn assurance " 

“ And I am not to behold that countenance 
which I feel convinced is so handsome 1 1 said 
Lord Harold, in accents of mingled cajolery 
and disappointment. 

“No — not this evening. And } 7 eb I swear 
to you that it is handsome — handsomer per- 
haps than your imagination may depict — of a 
beauty indeed that may court comparison with 
the charms of any lady in this brilliant assem- 
blage. And that I love )'ou, my own cavalier, 
— if such I am indeed to call you, and if such 
you will prove,— f have already avowed and 
hesitate not to avow again. I am rich also," 
continued the lady; “and' if it be any proof 
of my love to lavishly wealth upon you, that 
vtestimony shall likewise be given. Now, will 
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you accept this love of mine 1 will you become hag done, nor wherefore I wish to extirpate 
the favourite civalier on whose head Queen him from my path. It is sufficient for you to 
Isabella may shower her bounties ? and will know tha'' I have this enemy, and that the 
you in anticipa ion of'the crowning recompense devoted champion who shall give him his doom, 
of all that woman can bestow, blindly and de- becomes the master of my heart.” 
votedly enlist yourself in my service ?” The lady paused — but Lord Harold Staunton 

“Devotedly — yes,” rejoined Lord Harold: knew not what observation to make. He could 
“but blindly — I do not comprehend the sense not regard her words as serious ; and yet they 
in which you use the term, most Gracious were uttered full seriously. He therefore held 
Queen.” ' his peace ; and through the eyelet-holes of his 

“I mean that you will undertake to fulfil mask did he gaze upon the disguised unknown 
the task I shall enjoin you, without question- with a poignant desire to penetra'e the mystery 
ing me as to my motives— without in any way which enveloped her. 

seeking to discover them, until the time may “ Perhaps you imagine,” she resumed, a' 1 the 
come when I shall be permitted to reveal them, while speaking in a low and dissembling voice, 
Now say, Sir Cavalier, have you sufficient “that this is a mere masquerading whimsical- 
faith in mj'’ love a 11 d my beauty, as well as in ity ? But it is not so. We will if you please drop 
my gratitude, to devote yourself thus blindly our fancied characters, and resume our real 
to my service ? ’ ones: — that is to say, you shall be once more 

“ Yes— Ob, yes ! ’ answered Lord Harold. Lord Harold Staunton, and I will be an un- 
lost in mingled wonder and infatuation ; and known lady of high rank and title who loves 
even as he i ressed the lady’s gloved hand yon, who demands a service at your hand, and 
between both his own, be felt a thrill of who offers you everything that woman can 
ecstatic pleasure quivering through his entire give as the recompense of that service when it 
frame. shall be accomplished. Tt is true, as I have 

j’lBhallnot express my gratitude now for been telling you, that I have an enemy — true 
this assurance which you give me,” Bhe went that he must be removed from my path : but 
on to observe, “ because it is but the meet and start not, Lord Harold Staunton— I ask vou 
adequate return you are making for the love not to commit, the foul crime of murder 1 No— 
which I have already given you. I have long there are other means of accomplishing the 
loved you, my own handsome cavalier— I have aim. First of all, however, I ask that you will 
often thought of revealing the secret of this believe me when I assure you I have been in- 
love : but 1 have not dared to do so I And suited by a certain individual ; and secondly, 
when I give you this assurance you will per- that 1 am serious in demanding his punishment 
haps take it as a proof that it is no dissipated at .your bauds.’’ 

creature, no debauched demirep, no trafficker “ If you indeed be serious, most incompre- 
in numerous amours, who is now addressing honsib'e unknown,” replied Staunton, “I will 
yon, — but one who has never yet proved faith- undertake to punish any man who has insulted 
less to the duties of her sex - never yet stained you.” 

the purity of her reputation !” “This is what I require,” continued the 

“But t'e service you demand of me— tell lady. “You must seek out this individual to 
me quick, my adored Queen Isabella,” urped whom I allude ; and without appearing to have 
Lord Harold, “that I may undertake it with any special purpose in view, or to be prompted 
the least possible dejay, and thus bring myself by a premeditated design, you must provoke 
neai’er to tl e crowning happiness which is to be him to a quarrel — level some insult at him — 

roy reward.” and then For I understand that with the 

“ I have already told you, Sir Cavalier,” re- pistol no man in England can outvie Lord 
plied the unknown lady, “that it is a service Harold Staunton •” 

of the valorous arm which I demand of you.” “But you are not serious— you cannot be 
“ Oh 1 but all this mnst he a mere jest, beauti- serious !" ejaculated the young nobleman, who 
f “1 Queen Isabella, " exclaimed Lord Harold, was not so thoroughly depraved as to listen 
“ Yet if it suits your whim or caprice to carry without emotion to this murderous project. | 

on the conversation in the same style ” “If it .were to inflict personal chastisement 

“ You ree,” interrupted the lady, “that in upon the individual to whom you are alluding, 

order to be consistent with circumstances, we I should not hesitate ” 

must be in all respects what we suppose our- “ And would not that inevitably lead to a 
selves — I Queen Isabella of Spain, and yon my duel asked the lady. 

own cavalier. Now then, such being our pre- “True I” ejaculated 'Staunton : then in a slow 
sent belief, we are living in the age of chivalry and deliberate manner he said, “But to seek in 
when gallant warriors court deeds of danger in cold blood a dispute with some. one who has 
order to distinguish themselves that thev may never injured me ” 

win the admiration of their lady-loves. Know, “ Our interview may end here," said the lady 
then, Sir Cavalier, that I have an ereiny-a curtly as she rose from her seat, “i have been 
mortal enemy, of whom I wish to be rid. No mistaken in Lord Harold Staunton ; and I am 
, matter how he became my enemy, nor what lie Borry that I should have given him the trouble 
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seize an opportunity of getting some wine 
without standing the chance of revealing who 
we are.” 

“ Willingly," answered Lord Harold, glad 
that he had thus escaped at least for the pre- 
sent from farther questioning on the part of 
Lord Saxondale. 

We need not dwell any longer upon the in- 
cidents, pleasures, or details of the masqued 
ball at Hai'court House. Suffice it to say that 
at two o’clock in the morning the supper- 
rooms were thrown open ; and then it was 
expected— as indeed it was necessary for the 
purpose of partaking of the banquet — that 
all the guests should remove their masks. This 
was done ; and infinite was the amusement 
produced by the revelation of countenances 
that now took place. But Lord Harold Staun- 
ton did noc wait for the announcement of sup- 
per ; and retired at an hour so early as to 
astonish and almost disgust Lord Saxondale, 
who declared his intention to remain until 
the end : but his friend pleaded sudden and 
severe indisposition as an excuse for his pre- 
mature departure. The truth was that II arlod 
was most anxious to reach his own lodgings, 
and ponder well upon all that had occurred 
between himself and the unknown lady. He 
was more infatuated with that mysterious 
bjing than it seemed possible for one of his 
reckless and dissipated character to become, 
and more than he himself could account for. 
When he retired to rest, sleep did not soon 
visit his eyes ; and when it did come, he was I 
pursued with the most fantastic dreams, Queen ] 
Isabella of Spain appealing conspicuous as the 
herob e. 

He rose before nine in the morning, and 
anxiously awaited the arrival of the promised 
communication. Nor was he kept in sus- 
pense much beyond the promised hour. A 
letter was brought up by his valet Alfred at 
about half-past nine o'clock, and the address of 
which was written in the same disguised female 
hand as the billet he had shown to Lord Saxon- 
dale. On opening the letter he perceived at 
the first glance a bank-note for one thousand 
pounds ; and inside the envelope was written a 
name nothing hut a name ! 

“ Ah P ejaculated Lord Harold Staunton as 
that name met his eye— the name of the lady’s 
enemy with whom lie was to seek a dispute : 
and then, having given vent to that ejacula- 
tion, he fell into a profound reverie. 


CHAPTER XXXI X. 

THE GATlDEX. 

A WEEK had now elapsed'since Fiorina’s dream 
of bliss had been so cruelly destroyed by the 
tale she had heard and the discovery she her- 
self had made relative to William Deveril. That 


tale from the lips of Lady Saxondale naturally 
seemed to the young maiden to be fully corro- 
borated by what she had seen at the villa near 
the Regent's Park ; and she could come to no 
other conclusion than that Deveril was a de- 
praved, profligate, and unprincipled young 
man. No doubt lingered in her mind upon 
this point : she would have hoped if there had 
been room for hope— but there was none: she 
would still have furnished him with an oppor- 
tunity of explaining his conduct — but she felt 
that there could be nothing to explain. That 
he was living with the eminent ballet-dancer 
was cle-r beyond the possibility of doubt ; and 
with this proof of his depravity it was impos- 
sible any longer to suspect the truth of Lady 
Saxondale’s narrative. 

Fiorina wrestled with all her strength against 
the grief wlrch she experienced : but the shock 
had been so rude, the disappointment was so 
severe, that she could not help feeling it most 
deeply— most keenly. Her aunt Lady Macdon- 
ald, not for an instant suspecting the real truth, 
fancied that Fiorina was indisposed ; and the 
young lady did not contradict the supposition. 
At the same time she declared that she was not 
sufficiently an invalid to require the attendance 
of the family, physician, but that in a few days 
she should l)e herself again. The gfeater por- 
tion of the week was passed by Fiorina in the 
solitude of her own apartments,— but not with 
her ivory-painting nor her music. All the im- 
plements connected with the former did she 
place out of sight, inasmuch as they reminded 
her of him from whom she lmd learnt the art ; 
and as for her music, she was not in spirits to 
enable her to play' enlivening airs, and was 
alread}* too sad to practise melancholy ones. 
It was a long and anxious week for poor Fio- 
rina : often and often did the tears flow down 
her cheeks- often and often too was her bosom 
convulsed with sobs ! • 

But dming that week, had Deveril made no 
attempt to - communicate with her ? The 
reader will recollect that when he called at the 
house on the same day as Lady Saxondale, the 
door had been shut in his face, and he was dis- 
missed with the intimation that his services 
were no longer required, but that he was to 
send in his account. At first he thought that 
Lady Macdonald had discovered what bad 
taken place between himself and Fiorina : and 
he was thus plunged into the deepest despon- . 
dency. But on the following day he learnt ' 
from other sources how Lady Saxondale had 
been propagating the most odius calumnies 
concerning him ; and he now at once under- 
stood the motive of the treatment which he 
had received at Lady Macdonald’s house in 
Cavendish Square. He thereupon addressed a 
letter to Lady Macdonald, stating that the 
tongue of slander had been busy at work to 
injure him, and beseeching an opportunity to 
1 explain and vindicate his conduct in respect to 
Lady Saxondale. But Lady Macdonald re- 
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turned him his letter in a blank envelope. He 
wrote -to her again ; and the second letter was 
returned unanswered. ■ He called at the house 
ocee more, but was sternly denied an inter- 
view with her ladyship. Subsequently he 
waited about in the neighbourhood, on various 
occasions, in the hope of seeing Fiorina : but 
in this expectation he was disappointed. Not 
for an instant suspecting 'that it was she 
whose voice he had heard under such mys- 
terious circumstances, that evening when she 
had visited his villa-residence and when she 
had fled so precipitately, he of course knew 
not that she herself had any reason more than 
her aunt for thinking ill of him ; and in his 
own heart he hoped and believed that Fiorina 
had not put faith in Lady Saxondale’s story. 
Thus Deveril buoyed himself up with the idea 
that Fiorina herself had not turned against 
him, but at all events that if her suspicion or 
her jealousy had been excited, a word of ex- 
planation from his lips would clear up every- 
thing. He was therefore most anxious to find 
an v bpportunity of seeing her : but the who’e 
week passed away without furnishing him 
such an occasion 

On her part Fiorina learnt from her aunt 
that he had called a second time and had also 
sent letters, but that his visit had been refused 
and his communications returned to him. It 
was only in a casual mauner and in the course 
of conversation that Lady Macdonald men- 
tioned these circumstances to. her niece ; for, 
as before stated, she entertained not the 
slightest suspicion that the young lady ex- 
perienced any degree of interest in Williapi'' 
Deveril. But what did Fiorina think of the 
young man’s pertinacity in seeking to com- 
municate with her aunt ? She could only set 
it down to a brazen effrontery ; and her un- 
favourable opinion of him was thus materially 
enhanced. 

“ He knows not," she said to herself, “that 
it was I who was indiscreet and imprudent 
enough to repair to his country-residence, and 
even penetrate up to the very threshold of his 
door, on that night when the fatal truth of his 
profligacy was made known to me. No — he 
could not suppose for an instant that I should 
have taken such a step— that I should have 
compromised myself in such a manner 1 He 
therefore fancies tliat the mode in which he 
is living is utterly unknown tome, and that 
therefore it is but Lady Saxondale’s story 
which he has to explain away. This he seek’s 
to do through the medium of my aunt, in the 
hope that if he succeeded therein he would 
stand on the *same footing as heretofore in res- 
pect to myself. Alas, alas 1 the deeper the 
insight I obtain into William Deveril’s charac- 
ter, the greater does his duplicity appear. Ah ! 
and I who would have trusted "my happiness 
to such a man— Oh 1 what a wreck should I 
have made of it. Better, better far to become 
the wife of Edmund Saxondale, who simulates 


no virtues, and therefore in his vice3 is at least 
free from hypoeris}*, than bestow my hand on 
William Deveril, who is all deceit, all false- 
hood. I must banish his imige from my me- 
mory would that I had not loved him as I 

have ! But after all, the lesson is perhaps 
intended by heaven to render me obedient to 
the wishes of my relatives, and entrust my 
happiness to their guidance. Surely, surely, 
my aunt, who has been so kind and good to me, 
can have but one motive in wishing me to 
espouse Edmund Saxondale ? — and that motive 
is for the best. I will accept my destiny — and 
henceforth will be ruled by her who has sup- 
plied to me a mother’s place.” 

Such was the train of reflections into which 
Ladj r Fiorina Staunton fell one evening, at 
the expiration of the week which had elapsed 
since the discoveries made concerning Deveril. 
She was seated in an apartment which looked 
upon the garden at the back of the house. 
The wiudow was ofen — the bright green 
foliage of the trees outside waved arou: d the 
iron railings of ti e balcony— and the perfume 
of the floweis was wafted into the room. 
There was a gentle breeze fraught with a re- 
freshing influence after the sickly warmth of a 
sultry day ; and Fiorina stepped forth upon 
the balcony to woo the cooling zephyr to her 
throbbing brows and flushed countenance. 
For her cheeks had a hectic red, and seemed to 
burn with the fever-heat which was upon 
her and which had arisen from the troub’ed 
state of her mind. 

- It has already been stated in a previous 
c’ apter that there was a means of egress from 
the premises at the back part of the house. 
This consisted of a side-gate opening from the 
! arden into a carriage-way that ran between 
Lady Macdonald's mansion and the adjoining 
one, the stables beloDgin > to both being at the 
bottom. As Fiorina stepped forth on the 
balcony, from the height where she stood she 
could see over the enclosure-wall into the alley 
just spoken of, and it was with feelings which 
suddenly became strangely agitated and con- 
flicting that she beheld the object of her 
thoughts — William Deveril 1 

Yes— there he was, standing in the lane, 
evidently watching for her appearance ; and 
the ejaculation of joy which burst from his 
lips the moment she stepped forth upon the 
balcony, reached her ears in the stillness of 
evening. Her first impluse was to retreat : 
but a still more powerful feeling held her 
rivetted where she stood. What followed was 
the work of an instant. Deveril flew to the 

f ate — tore it open — and rushed into the gar- 
en. There was something which struck 
Fiorina as so audacious, so full of a matchless 
effrontery in this proceeding, that all her 
patrician dignity came to her aid in a moment. 
Drawing herself up to her full height, she 
waved her hand, saying, “ Depart, sir— dare 
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not to intrude j’ourself within the privacy of bavin? been beguiled into an avowal of love 
this garden !’ to that young nun who dwelt privately, with 

Deveril stopped suddenly short beneath the an opera-dancer. “ Compromised 1" she re- 
balcony, and gazed up .with a look so full of peated bitterly ; “Oh, you have already corn- 
astonishment and mournful reproach- so full promised me too much with myself !— and I 
of mingled tenderness and deprecating sorrow knov not how it is t'at I have so far forgotten 
— that Fiorina fell a gush of ineffable emotions all the proper pride of my position and my 
welling up from her heart, making her bosom sex, to linger here even for the few moments 
throb, and producing a suffocating senittion that I have suffered you to address me.” 
in the throat,— so that her whole appearance Another instant, and Fiorina had dis- 
grew suddenly changed and she seemed melt- appeared from the balcony ! She flitted away 
ing, yielding, forgiving ! ' like an apparition— thus abruptly retreating 

“ Lady Fiorina," said William Deveril, “ I into her apartment ; and it seemed as if by 
! beseech you to grant me a few minutes’ inter- migic that she had gone so suddenly. The 
view. It shall be to say • that everything is at casement was immediately closed; and 
an end between n.s, if you will --but let me not Deveril, almost staggered by the blow, felt as 
be discarded for ever from your heart in eon- if hope b id suddenly perished within him. 
sequence of a vile calumny. After everything “ <».->nd heavens!" Iu» mu nun red bitterly, 
which has taken place bet ween n.s, I have a 11 has Lady Saxondale so successfully spread 
right to expect the opportunity of giving an the venom of her calumny?" 
explanation— and yon cm scarcely be so cruel lie lingered for a f *w moments, gazing up at 
or unjust as to refuse me one." that lode-mv where th>* bright and beautiful 

Theyoung man spoke in a subdued but earn- object of bis adoration had j *st before stoo l, 
est voice, Ho spoke thus in a low tone for and whence she had vanished as swiftly as 
fear of being overheard at other windows or ly hope also had vanished from his own heart, 
the neighbours ; but so dear was his voice in Allan an instant lie felt that he should be 
its masculine melody, and so earnest were his wrong to remain any longer there ; and with a 
accents in their manly pleading, that not a deep sigh he turned away. Hut as he issued 
syllable was lost to Lady l’’iosina‘s 'eats, a!- forth from the garden- gar e, he cinic in some- 
tiiough the hVcony in which she stood was a what violent contact with on individual who 
considerable height from the ground. Then was about to enter. They both retreated a step , 
too, asshe gazed down upon that young man nr two, and their lips gave i}\eu la torv utter- 
whose personal beauty was of so fascinating a anoo to each otlur's names, 
character, and whose form was so perfect in its " Ah ! Willia - ” Deveril ! ” 

statue-like symmertrv— the mirdcof bis voice. " Loid llaiold Sum I on 

too, flowing with su$h tender earnestness upon And then there Was a pause, dming * hich 
the evening zephyr, as if the melody of th.* the young nobleman looked strangely upon 
human soul mingled with the p<-t funu s which the youthful artist— while the latter had some 
the flowers sent forth, Luly l-'lori a felt all difficult y in recovering from the confusion into 
her stern resolves thawing awav, :*ml the ho-i- which this most disagreeable and unexpected 
tile feelings which had frozen in ice round her encounter had thrown him. 
heart melting beneath the influence of reviv- “ May I inquire, .sir," at length said Lord 
ing tenderness. Still she answered nut im- Harold sternly, “ what you are doing here?’ 
mediately, but with a softening and mournful “ 1 came," at once responded William D ive- 
look gazed down upon him whom she had ril, “ to give certain explanations which I have 

loved so tenderly and so well, > ml whom she song'- t to give by all legitimate means 

would give the world to be able to love again ! “1 understand from my aunt, Lady AIic- 

“All .’ I see that yon have believed tile tale don.ald,” interrupted Lord Harold Staunton, 
which has reached your cars,” resumed Dcve- “that she has forbidden you the house, and 
ril as he anxiously watched her loots and that you have been persecuting her with calls 
thought that lie understood all that was pass- and letters. T presume therefore that yon 
ing in her mind : “ but now that, you see me have no * been endeavouring to force your way 
you can believe it no longer 1 Lady Florinn, into my aunt’s presence — or that you penelrat- 
wiil you descend fora few minutes into the od hither for that purpose, but think-better of 

garden ? or will you tell me how I may forward it, were beating a precipitate ret reat ” 

a letter to you ? I have longed— Oh 1 T have “ Your lordship must put what construction 

longed to write, but was feai ful of committing you will upon my conduct,” returned Deveril, 

an indiscretion— afraid of eonipromiaing you mildly but firmly : and lie was determined to 

” say nothing that should compromise Fiorina. 

“ Compromising mo !“ cc’ oed Fiorina, with “ What I you dare treat, the matter thus 

an access of scornful feeling, a sudden and coolv ? ' exclaimed Lord Harold. “ Knew you 
total change taking place within her all in a not, sir, that a nephew is bound to protect his 
moment, effected by that talismanic word which aunt against such intrusion, or attempted in- 
lie had so unfortunately uttered: for she felt irnsson as this ? ’ 

that she had indeed been compromised by I “ J am well aware that my conduct must 
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seem suspicions," replied Deveril, still calm and . <o tin's extreme— and his heart smote him at 
unexcited— and he" -was inwardly rejoiced in,;.he idea of standing np in a hostile manner 
perceive that Lord Harold Staunton entertain- j against the brother of her Whom he loved so 
ed not the slightest suspicion that it was to ' devotedly. 

seek and interview with his sister and not with ' “ I have already told you, Ur. Deveril,” was 

his aunt, that he (Deveril) had come thither. i Smunlon’s answer, “ that you must afford me 
“ Suspicious indeed 1” ' exclaimed the young 1 sat i-fucf ion. I do not wish to give any un- 
noble-ran, working himself up into a rage, j seemly provocation on my part: but as it 
“It is more than s -spicions, sir — it is down- ! appears," he added scornful!}', “ that you your- 
ri lit impudent -in short, it is conduct which j s- If require some such inducement to make you 
deserves personal chastisement. Pity it is show your courage. I am forced to act thus, 
that no lacquey was at hand to kick you out of ‘ < 'onsider, sir, that 1 have given yon a blow — 
the premises into which' you have dared in- land wit!: the tips of his fingers he touched 
trade.’’ 1 Deveril on the check. 

“My lord," said Deveri', his cheeks now j “Enough, Lord Harold !" exc’aimed the 
reddening, “ it would grieve me sorely to young arti.-t, his own spirit now thoroughly 
aggravate the impropriety of my conduct by aroused. “ You have asked roe to name my 
paying anything harsh to you : but I must beg friend — 1 refer you to Mr. Forester, whose 
to remind your lordship that you are using lan- apaitments are in the Albany." 
guage which I cannot listen to without indig- “I liai'e some slight knowledge of Mr. 
nation. Iam well aware that I hive been Forester.’’ responded Lord Harold, “ and will 
indiscreet in entering Lady Macdonald’s premi- lose no time in sending a friend to communi- 
ses in a surreptitious manner : but I have not cate with him.” 

done so without some excuse. Vilely calumni- He then bowed coldly and distantly, and 
ated, I was refused admittance at her lady- turning on his heel, walked a*> ay without en- 
ship'a front- door— my letters were returned teiing the precincts of his aunt's dwelling, 
unopened— and not choosing to incur her lad}'- William Deveril lingered for a few moments 
ship’s evil opinion without giving explanations to let him get to a distance, and then likewise 
on my own part to vindicate my character, I proceeded up the lane into Cavendish Square, 
certainly sought admittance into her dwelling.’’ We may here observe that on quitting the 
“You have been expelled from her frontdoor, balcony, Lady Fiorina retreated into an- 
and your letters have been returned unopened?" other apartment, which did not command a 
c-xclaimed Harold Staunton, repeating Deve- view of the garden nor of the premises at the 
ril’s words in a taunting manner. “Surely back of the house. She therefore did not ob- 
those indications were sufficient to convince serve thifc William Deveril, on issuing forth 
you that your presence could be dispensed from the enclosure, had encountered her 
with ; and any attempt to intrude again be- brother in the alley. 

comes an act of the grossest rudeness and most Deveril bent his wav direct to the Albany, 
flagrant indecency. We will not ho f ever discuss where he enquired for Mr. F orester ; but learn- 
the question farther. You mnst give me satis- ing that this gentleman was not in at the mo- 
faction, sir, for j'our impertinence.” ment, he penned a hurried note to prepare 

“ My lord,” replied Deveril, now assuming a him for the visit which he might espect from 
haughty dignity, which, as he was no aristocrat, Lord Harold’s friend in the course of the even- 
was entirely his own — the natural pride of a i°g. Having left this note with the porter of 
man of high feeling, — “had you spoken in other the Albany, Deveril proceeded to his lodgings 
terms I should certainly have held myself in Pall Mali ; on reaching which lie immedi- 
bound to make an apology for my intrusion ately sat down at lii3 writing-table and wrote 
within tTie precincts of Lady , Macdonald’s the following lines : — 
dwelling. Indeed, I have already said as much 

as to express my sense of its impropriety, and “ Pall Mall, past 8 o'clock, 

therefore my sorrow’ that I should have been “ Dearest Angela, 

guilty of such conduct. But, considering the “ 1 promised you to be home by supper- 
tone which your lordship now r " thinks fit to time this evening : but urgent business retains 
adopt towards me, I decline to offer a single me in town. I intend to sleep at my lodgings, 
word in the shape of excuse or apology.” but hope to be with you early in the forenoon 

“ Ah ! is this your decision V exclaimed to-morrow. 

Lord Harold fiercely.^ Your affectionate, 

“ It is— most positively,” returned Deveril, “William.” 

with increasing hauteur. 

“Then,” immediately rejoined the noble- This note Deveril at once despatched by a 
man, “you will name the friend : to whom I porter in a cap to his villa-residence in the 
may send mine." neighbourhood of the Regent’s Park. He then 

“What! would you provoke me to a duel ? ’ resumed his writing, and penned several letters. 
cried Dever.il, who had scarcely apprehended The first was also to Angela— another was to 
that it was Harold's intention to push matters Mr. Gunthorpe— a third to Fiorina, and the 
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others to friends or acquaintances. The task had 
occupied him nearlcy t^o hours ; and when he 
had finished this correspondence, lie sealed the 
several letters and peeked them all up together] 
in a sheet of paper. He then wrote upon the j 
outside of the envelope, “ It is earnestly requested 
that the letters contained herein , may be delivered 
immediately to their respective addresses He 
then locked up the packet in his writing-desk, 
and put the key ; in his pocket. 

It was now half-past ten o'clock ; and a 
double knock at the front-door resounded 
throush the house. In a few moments Mr. 
Forester was annonced. He was a young man 
of four-and-twenty, with a pleasing counten- 
ance, a genteel figure, and an air of mingled 
good-nature and frankness. 

“My dear Deveril," he said, taking our hero’s 
hand, “ how the deuce have you managed to get 
yourself into this scrape with Lord Harold 
Staunton — you who are of such a peaceable dis- 
position and excellent temper 

Deveril gave Mr. Forester a hurried outline 
of what had taken place— or rather of such 
particulars as he thought fit to describe, — leav- 
ing Florina'3 name altogether out of the ques- 
tion, and suffering his friend to retain a similar 
impression to that which Lord Harold himself 
had received in respect to his intrusion into the 
garden ; namely, that it was to seek an inter- 
view with Lady Macdonald, for the purpose of 
explaining away Lady Saxondale’s calumnies. 

“ Well, it is an unpleasant business,” said 
Forester : “ but it seems there is no alternative 
save to exchange shots. Of course you know, 

Deveril and mind, I do not say it because 1 

think it will make any undue impression on 

your mind but it is my duty to mention the ! 

fact, that Lord Harold Staunton is what is 
termed ” 

“ I know what you mean,” observed Deveril 
quietly, “ a crack shot. I have heal’d it men- 
tioned that he has performed the most astonish- 
ing feats with the pistol.” 

“ I have seen him,” rejoined Forester. “ But 
you, my dear fellow— what sort of a marksman 
do you consider yourself ?’’ 

“ I have never practised, and scarcely ever 
fired a pistol in my life,” responded Deveril. 

“ Besides, you do not think for a moment, 
Forester, that I mean seriously to attempt the 
taking of my adversary’s life ?” 

“ You will be insane if you do not,” was his 
friend’s answer : “ for if you risk your own life, 
you certainly ought to do your best ” 

“ Enough upon that point,” interrupted De- 
veril “ At all events I shall do my duty. And 
now tell me, have you received a visit from his 
lordship’s friend 

“ Captain Lennox of the Guards called upon 
me at half-past nine o’clock,” replied Forester. 
“I had just returned to my rooms in the 
Albany, and had received your note, which not- 
a little astonished me. However, everything is 
settled. You had better come and pass the 


night with me — wo will have supper and 

champagne; and so forth ” j 

“ Thank' you— but I must decline your hos- 
pitality. I will breakfast with you at any 
hour you name in the morning.” 

“ That must be at five.punctually,” rejoined 
Forester : “ for we have to be upon the ground 
at half-past six o’clock.” 

“ Ana which is the appointed place ?’’ asked 
Deveril. 

The fields in the immediate vicinage of 
Hampstead Heath. By the bye, Captain Len- 
nox undertook to bring the regimental surgeon 
with him ; and therefore we need not trouble 
ourselves on that point. Have you got pistols ? 
No. Well, I will take mine — and at all events 
you will have the benefit of good ones. And 
now, what are you goine to do with yourself ? 
You will not come with me to my rooms— 
shall I stay with you ? or shall we go out toge- 
ther for an hour or two ? ’ 

“ I wish to remain alone,” answered Deveril. 
“Do not think me rude or churlish, nor insen- 
sible to your kind intention ” 

“ Not at all, my dear fellow," exclaimed 
Forester. “ In these circumstances one does 
exactly as one chooses. Good night, then. You 
will be with me at five ?" 

“ Not a minute later,” answered Deveril : 
and Mr. Forester thereupon took his leave of 
the young artist. 


CHAPTER XL. 

Till! ].>UKL. 

If we look into Lord Harold Staunton’s 
lodgings in Jermyn Street, at precisely the 
same time when the preceding interview took 
place between Forester and 'Deveril in Pall 
Mall, we shall find that nobleman seated alone 
in his drawing-room. Captain Lennox had 
just left him, having communicated the ar- 
rangements made with T\Ir. Forester, and 
having settled the hour of appointment when 
they were to meet again in the morning. 

Lord Harold's countenance was grave and 
serious. It was not that he feared the duel, nor 
dreaded its consequences in respect to himself ; 
but he scarcely admired the part he had played 
in provoking it. 

“When once I stand in the presence of 
William Deveril,” he said to himself, “ I cannot 
help taking a deadly aim at him. It is for 
this purpose I have provoked the duel— and I 
almost wish that what has been done could be 
safely and honourably undone. But no : 
that is impossible ! 1 am a fool,” he suddenly 
exclaimed, speaking aloud and rising from his 
seat, “to' let these feelings grow upon me. 
What is a duel after all ? It is an incident in 
the life of every man of the -world, and is 
fraught with an eclat an of a flattering nature. 
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Wil 1 , but somehow or another I cannot see 
the thing in this light on the present occasion. 
Pshaw I this is drivelling folly — I will and 
must be gay !" 

Scarcely had he spoken these words, when a 
loud double knock reverberated through the 
house ; and Lord Saxondale was speedily in- 
troduced. 

“A pretty fellow you are, Harold, to make 
an appointment with me to dine .at Long’s 
and then break it. So I had to dine by myself. 
Good turtle and vension, however— and iced- 
punch excellent. Those were consolations.” 

“Yon must forgive me, my dear fellow,” 
answered Staunton ; “ but some particular 
business kept me away from you. However, 
we can now go out and pass an hour or two 
together.” 

“What the deuce is the matter with you ?"' 
asked Edmund, surveying his friend with at- 
tention : “you have a strange look, and a 
sort of forced gaiety. Has anything happened ? 

I hope nothing bad. Perhaps your creditors 
have been dunning you ’• 

“Well, it it something of t u at sort," ob- 
served Staunton, compelling himself to laugh, 
although he was not altogether in the humour. 
“But corue— let us go and amuse ourselves 
somewhere.’’ 

“ That is exactly what I wish,” returned 
Saxondale. “Emily Archer is dancing away 
to-night at the Opera— and she will not have 
me to escort her home.” 

“ What do you mean ? You have broken 
with her already.’’ 

“ Not I indeed ! I mean that since I am 
going to aruuse myself with you, she must 
arnure herself alone for once. Come.” 

The two youn r noblemen now strolled forth 
together. First of all they visited the gaming- 
table ; and Saxondale, though by no means a 
shrewd observer, could not avoid noticing a 
continuation of that peculiarity which he 
had already seen in his friend’s manner : 
but Haro'd had his own reasons for saying 
nothing to Edmund relative to the pend- 
ing duel. He gambled recklessly, and drank 
large draughts of wine. His purse was well ! 
filled with money : for the reader will recollect , 
that he had received a thousand-pound-note in 
the morning from the unknown lady of the 
masquerade. At least three hundred pounds 
of this sum he lost in about half-an-hour ; and 
then suddenly flinging down the dice box, he 
said to his friend, “ Come, Saxondale— I have 
had enough of this. Let us be off." 

Sallying forth from the gambling-house, the 
two young noblemen visited the cider-cellars — 
then looked in at the Coal Hole —and subse- 
quently bestowed the honour of the presence 
upon three or four other places of the same sort, 
—Lord Harold everywhere drinking immoder- 
ately. At two .o’clock in the morning they 
wound up their amusements with a supper of 
devilled kidneys and Welch-rabbits at Emns s 


in Covent Garden ; and then they separated, 
Lord Saxondale going home uncommonly tipsy 
in a cab, and Lord Harold Staunton proceeding 
to .Terinyn Street on foot, that the fresh air of 
the morning might cool his heated brows. Not 
that he himself was intoxicated. He could 
always imbibe with impunity a large quantity 
of liquor ; and though within the last few 
hours he had partaken of far more than even 
on such occasions he was wont to do, yet he 
scarcely fe't the effects thereof. 

On entering his lodgings he bade Alfred — to 
whom he bad confidentially communicated the 
pending duel — call him precisely at five o’clock : 
he then threw himself, dressed as he was, upon 
the bed, and sank into a troubled and agitated 
sleep. 

But we must now transport the reader's at- 1 
tention to Mr. Forster's rooms in the Albany, 
and suppose that the hour of five in the morn- ' 
ing was being proclaimed from all the steeples 
of the West End. Punctual to his appoint- 
ment, William Deveril made his appearance. 
Forester grasped him cordially by the hand, 
and surveyed him earnestly to see how he bore 
the prospect of the life-aud-death affair about 
to take place. The j oung artist seemed as cool 
and collected as ever ; and a stranger gazing 
upon him would not have known that there 
was anything unusual in his mind. He was 
dressed with his usual neatness, and appeared 
as if he had enjoyed several hours of calm and 
refreshing sleep. 

An excellent breakfast was served up, of 
w’ ich Deveril partook. When it was over 
Mr. Forester looked at his watch, saying, “ It 
is now half- past five— my carriage wi'I be at 
the door in ten minutes. If you have .any- 
thing particular to say, you had better do so 
at once.” 

“ I have but one request to make," answered 
Deveril, producing a small key from bis pocket. 
“Take this— it opens the writing-desk at my 
lodgings. If I fall, you will know what- to 
do.” 

“Depend upon it my dear fellow,” returned 
Forester, “whatever your instructions are 
the}' shall be fully and faithfully attended to. 
Have you anything more to say ?” 

“ Nothing,” responded Deveril, “ except to 
express my thanks for your kindness.” 

Mr. Forester’s valet entered the room to 
announce that the * carriage was in waiting. 
That gentleman now produced from a cup- 
board an ominous-looking box in a green baize 
bag ; and this the valet at once conveyed down 
to the carriage. Forester and Deveril followed, 
and took their seats in the vehicle, which then 
drove rapidly away. 

During the ride to Hampstead the two 
gentlemen conversed upon .indifferent matters ,* 
and Deveril showed that young as he was — 
being, as the reader is aware, scarcely twenty, 
though he looked a year or two older — he pos- j 
sessed a firm and courageous mind. Not that 
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he treated the matter -with unbecoming flip- 
pancy — very far from it : there was a certain | 
gravity and sedateness in his mien and tone i 
which became the position wherein he was 
placed, but which was as far removed from the 
sentiment of fear as it was from !evit r . 

On reaching the health, Forester and Deveril 
left the carriage, which drove away to a distance 
so as not to excite suspicion in the neighbour- 
hood ; and they proceeded on foot to the ap- 
pointed place.' Forester had purposely put on 
a loose over-coat that he might carry the pistol- 
case concealed beneath it: for the ominous- 
looking box before referred to, was the one 
containing the deadly weapons. It was twenty 
minutes past six as they entered the field where 
the direl was to take place ; and the quick 
glance which Forester threw around showed 
him that they were first upon the ground. 

. It was a beautiful morning : the sun was 
already sinning brightly — the birds were sing- 
ing in the trees- and nature, reviving from 
the lethargy of night, was arraying herself in 
her most cheerful smiles, Deveril could not 
help heaving a sigh as he reflected how perverse 
was the heart of, man, that by its passions it 
could lead to the desecration of a world which 
the Creator had made so fair and beautiful, 
and the sunny joyousness of which too often 
formed so strong a contrast * ith the deeds 
enacted by its human denizens. 

His meditations were however cut short by a 
sudden ejaculation from the lips of Forester, 
who cried out, “ Here they come l” — and Dive- 
rt, looking in the direction where his friend’s 
eyes were fixed, beheld his opponent accom- 
panied by two individuals advancing across 
the field. 

Lord Harold Si tun ton, ere quitting his 
lodgings, had made certain hasty improve- 
ments in his toilet : nevertheless his appear- 
ance was not alto. ether characterised "by the 
same degree of neatness as that of William 
Deveril." On the contrary, he looked as if 
he had passed a portion of the night in a de- 
bauch. His companions were Captain Lennox 
and the military surgeon. The former was 
a fine tall man, of commanding appearance, and 
evidently of gi’eat physical strength ; he wore 
a moustache, which together with his thick 
brows and keen piercing eyes, gave a certain 
fiercene3> of look ; while his air was haughty, 
self-sufficient, and at istocratic. As for the 
surgeon, he was altogether of an opposite ap- 
pearance — being short and stout-, with a rubi- 
cund face and a particularly red nose, as if he 
were amazingly addicted to the pleasures of the 
table. 

. Lord Harold bowed with distant politeness 
to Mr. Deveril. who ret ' rned the salutation in 
a similar manner. .The two seconds— namely. 
Captain Lennox and Mr. Forester — almost in- 
stantaneously proceeded to a settlement of the 
preliminaries,— measuring the ground, and 
loading the pistols in each other’s presence,— 


during which proceeding the military surgeon 
walked apart, and while pretending to blow 
I his nose, applied a brandy-flask to his lips. 
The seconds, having made their arrangements, 
placed their principals in their proper stations ; 
and thus, to use Captain Lennox’s military 
phrase, “ the ground was made clear for ac- 
tion !” 

t! You have nothing more to say to me be- 
yond the instructions already given inquired 
Mr. Foreslor of Deveril, as he handed him a 
loaded pis'ol. 

“Nothing,” was the answer,’ returned in a 
tone of grave firmness. 

“Then there need be no farther delay,” re- 
joined Mr. Forester. “It is arranged that 
Captain Lennox will give the signal. Observe 
where he has now taken his place with a white 
kerchief in his hand. When he drops that 
kerchief, you will avert your head, raise the 
pistol, and fire.” 

Deveril intimated that he understood these 
instructions ; and Mr. Forester drew aside to 
a little distance, so as to avoid the chance of 
receiving Lord Harold's bullet. This noble- 
man had in the meantime received his weapon 
from Captain Lennox, who had immediately 
after posted himself in such a position that he 
formed with the two duellists the apex of a 
triangle. The military doctor had seated him- 
self under a hedge, where he regaled himself 
with a second dose of the contents of the 
brandy-flask to settle the qualms of an empty 
stomach. 

Everything was now ready : but just at the 
very instant that Captain Lennox w as about 
to let the handkerchief fall, a loud stentorian 
voice roared out, “ Stop !” 

All eyes "being turned in the direction 
whence this command emanated, the unmis- 
takable figure of Mr. Gunthorpe was seen 
clambering over a gate in the hedge close by 
where the doctor was seated. Up jumped the 
mf dical gentleman, as much startled as if a 
fle posse of policemen had appeared upon 
the 'pot: but on perceiving that the new comer 
was alone, he regained his self-possession, and 
deliberately took a third pull at the brandy- 
flask. O erthe pate did Mr. Gunthorpe scram- 
ble, — his naturally red face being quite purple 
with excitement-, while the perspiration rolled 
in lar^e drops down it ; and his brown scratch 
wig had got turned all away under his broad- 
brimmed hat. He brandished lii3 gold-headed 
cane as if it were a constable’s staff, and rolled 
along on his little fat legs towards the spot 
where the duellists and their seconds stood. 

“ Who the duece is thus ?” exclaimed Captain 
Lennox, twirling bis moustache. “ I suppose 
it’s some justice of the peace ” 

“Ho, sir, ’ interrupted Mr. Gunthorpe, who 
bad just arrived near enough to catch the 
remark. I do not come in a magisterial 
capacity ” 

“I should think not indeed !’ observed Lord 
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Harold contemptuously. “Magistrates and 
county -justices don’t usually take up their 
quarters at a boiled-beef- ■ house on Holborn 
Hill.” 

“ This aflair can proceed ho farther,” said 
Mr. Guntliorpe, bestowing not the slightest 
heed upon Lord Harold Staunton’s insolent 
observation : but placing himself midway 
between the two duellists’, he said, “ I did not 
choose to involve you all in exposure by bring- 
ing the police authorities with me : but I am 
nevertheless determined to put a stop to this 
business. So if you mean to lire, gentlemen, I 
must become your targot." 

William Deveril had started with astonish- 
ment on seeing Mr. Guntliorpe ; and Forester, 
observing the effect thus produced by that 
gentleman's presence, hastily inquired of 
Deveril if he knew who he v as ? 

“ Yes— -I do indeed know who he is ; and 
have every reason to do so,'’ responded the 
young artist. “ lie is one to whom I am under 
many obligations. Hut it is most provoking 
that he should ha e found us out !” 

“Oh ! he must not be allowed to interfere in 
this way,” added Forester. “ T will see what 
Lennox says ’ 

He and the Captain thereupon accosced Mr. 
Guntliorpe, and asked him by what right he 
strove to put a stop to this aflair of honour ? 

“An aflair of honour do 3 on call it !' ex- 
claimed the old gentleman indi Dantly and 
scornfully, “ I pronounce it to be an affair of 
dishonour ” 

“ Beware, sir. what you say !” interrupted 
Captain Lennox fiercely : “for with that remark 
you impeach the characters of all concerned— 
and if you dare repeat your insolence, I shall 
be compelled to pull your nose for you.” 

“ It is a great pity, sir,” rejoined Mr. Gun- 
tliorpe, “ that Hie people should have to pay 
taxes to maintain a set of military bullies of 
whom you are a very fair specimen.” 

“ By dove, this is too much ejaculated 
CaDtain Lennox. “ I must chastise you, sir.” 

“ And I will knock you down with my cane, 
if you dare touch me,” at once retorted Mr. 
Guntliorpe, boldine his stick in a manner 
which showed that he was serious. 

“Don’t hurt the old gentleman,” said Mr. 
Forester, seizing the arm of Captain Lennox 
who was about to commit a prompt onslaught 
on Mr. Gnithorpe. “Let us endeavour to 
reason with him.' 1 

“You will not reason me into giving my con- 
sent to this duel,” observed the object of the 
remark. “And so you call it an affair of 
honour, do you ? What ! is it honourable for 
two young men to stand up and endeavour to 
take each other’s life, for some trumpery cause- 
or another !” 

“ Permit me to ask,” interrupted Mr. Fores- 
ter, “whether' you are acquainted with the 
motives and causes which have led to the pre- 
sent meeting V 


“Ho -I am not,” at once rejoined Mr. Gun- • 
thorpe : “and uliat is more, I do not want to 
know them. It is sufficient for me that by an 
accident 1 ascertained what was going to take 
place ; and so I hastened off to prevent it.” 

“ I will tell you what we must do,” exclaimed 
Captain Lennox : “ we must tie the old fellow 
to you gate, or else to a tree.” 

“ Yes — that's the way to dispose of him,” said 
Lord Harold, who for the last two or three 
minutes had not been mingling in the con- 
versation. 

“No.” said Deveril, now advancing towards 
the group in the it addle of the 'round: “I 
will permit no indignity to be offered to Mr. 
Guntliorpe. At the same time I must earnestly, 
represent to Mr. Guntliorpe himself, that he 
will see the impropriety of persevering in his 
attempt to stop this proceeding.’’ 

“What ! such words as these front your lips, 
William Deveril?” said the old gentleman 
reproachfully. 

“ My dear sir,” responded the young artist, 

“ I have admitted to Mr. Forester that 1 am 
acquainted with you— and your presence here 
may therefore be construed in a light prejudi- 
cial to my character.” 

“ Oh 1 they will sny that you were afraid to 
fight, and- that you tot a friend to stop the duel 
— will they V exclaimed Mr. Guntliorpe. “Well 
then, I pledge my honour that such is not the 
case. Indeed, it was quite in another way I 
learnt what was going on— — ” 

We are nob bound to believe you, sir,” re- 
marked Captain Lennox stiflly ; “ and there- 
fore, as Mr. Deveri has observed, you will only 
prejudice his honour by persisting in your inter- 
ruption.” 

“Nevertheless, I do persist,” said Mr. Gun- 
thorpe resolutely. 

‘‘ Then, sir, we must remove you by force,” 
at once rejoined the Captain : and with a sud- 
den movement, he wrenched the gold-headed 
cane our of Mr. Gunthorpe's hands. 

He aud Forester together, then dragged the 
old gentleman off towards the gate, which they 
managed to do despite his strugg'es and resist- 
ance. 

“Deveril — William Deveril ! ' exclaimed Mr. 
Guntliorpe, in accents of mingled anger and 
reproach : “ is it possible that you stand 

idly by and see this indignity commit- 
ted ? What, sir 1 you do not move ?— I am 
ashamed of you i I am astonished at you 1 

After all But I will have nothing more to 

do with you. Lord Harold, you too shall smart 
for permitting this! Will you not help me? 
Oh ! you refuse, do you ? Well, mind what you 
are about ! You will repent it, Isay — you will 
repent it! Deveril, you declared you would uot 
see me ill-treated — and yet you - you ” 

While thus giving vent to broken ejacula- 
tions, poor Mr. Guntliorpe, breathless and 
exhausted with his cries and his struggles, * as 
hurried up to the gate ; aud there Captain 1 
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Lennox and Mr. Forseter bound him securely 
to- the rails with their hankerchiefs. Lord Har- 
old laughed contemptuously at the old rentle- 
rnan’s threats : bub William Deveril stood with 
his arms folde his looks bent down, bis face 
pale, and his lips white t*nd quivering. He said 
’■ot a word ; and yet it was evident that he 
deeply felt the indignity offered to Mr. Gun- 
thorpe. 

The Captain and Mr. Forester, having done 
their work, hastened back to the measured 
ground in order to hurry on the proceedings as 
quick possible, so as to prerent farther inter- 
ruption. The military surgeon walked up to Mr. 
Gunthorpe, who was struggling desperately to 
emancipate himself from his bonds ; and pro- 
ducing his brandy-flask, he offered to pour some 
down the captive’s throat, “in order to soothe 
him.”. But Mr. Gunthorpe bade him be. one 
with such fierce indignation, that the doctor 
did not persist in his proposal. 

Meanwhile Captain Lennox had resumed his 
former position, with the white handkerchief 
ready to drop : Lord Harold and William 
Deveril again found themselves confronted 
according to the laws of honour — the signal was 
given— but only one pistol was tired. That one 
was Lord Harold Staunton’s. Deveril however 
stood unhurt. 

“ You did not fire, sir 1” exclaimed Captain 
Lennox to the young artist. 

“ It was not my intention.” was the latter’s | 
cold but firm reply. “ It was not I who pro- 1 
voked this duel — : — ’ 

“Enough ! say nothing, Deveril 1” interrnp- 1 
ted Mr. Forester. “ I presume that Lord Har- 
old Staunton is now satisfied V he added, turn- 
ing towards that individual. 

The young nobleman hesitated what reply to 
give. Ilis better feelings prompted him to 
answer in the affirmative : but the empire 
which the lady of the masquerade had acquired 
over him, became paramount— he felt that 
to obtain the crowning favour of her love he 
must prosecute the murderous game still-farther 
—and his decision was therefore t iken accord- 
ingly. 

“ 1 cannot consider it an act of bravery on 
Mr. Deveril’s part to abstain from firing,” he 
said: “ but I choose to re.ard it as a proof 
that he was resolved to avoid the chance of a 
second exchange of shots. Therefore I am not 
satisfied.” 

“We must proceed, Mr. Forester,’’ said Cap- 
tain Lennox, with cold-blooded laconism. 

“ This i3 nothing short of downright savage 
butchery and barbarous murder ! ’ vociferated 
Mr. Gunthorpe, how struggling more desperate- 
ly than ever to extricate himself from his bonds. 
“Deveril — Lord Harold ” 

But here the old gentleman’s throat became 
so dry with excitement and hoarse ess, that 
his voice failed him and he could say no more. 

Fresh pistols had in the meanwhile teen 
handed’ to Lord Harold Staunton and William 


Deveril — Captain Lennox again took his post— 
the signal with the white handkerchief was 
given — and a sharp report rang through the 
morning air. Amin was it Lord Harold’s wea- 
pon that was alone fired : but this time not 
without effect — for Deveril dropped upon the 
grass ! 

“ You have murdered him !” cried Mr. Gun- 
thorpe, now suddenly recovering his voice : and 
with a superhuman effort he broke away from 
the gate to which he had been bound. 

The military surgeon was already rushing to 
the spot where Forester and Lennox were 
raising Mr. Deveril. Lord Harold, much agi- 
tated, likewise lent his assistance. The young 
man’s eyes were closed — his shirt and waistcoat 
over bis right breast were already saturated 
with blood — his lips moved not— the breath of 
life appeared to waver there no more ! 

“Fly, fly ! ’ exclaimed the military surgeon : 
‘Tie is dead it is useless for you to remain. ’ 

“ Dead ! My God, is it possible ? Dead ! no 
— no 1" ejaculated Mr. Gunthorpe, who now 
reached the spot : and falling upon his knees, 
he bent over the inanimate form of William 
Deveril. 

I “Here, sir,” said Mr. Forester. “You are 
| innocent of any hand in all this— take that key. 
i —it opens a desk at poor Deveril’s lodgings — 
i and there you will find certain instructions to 
be fulfilled. For God’s sake, do not neglect. 
them.” 

Thus speaking, Forester thrust the key into 
the hands of Mr. Gunthorpe, who was sobbing 
and weepinv over the young artist as if his 
heart would break. Forester then, sped away, 
along with Lord Harold Staunton and Captain 
LeDnox,— Mr. Gunthorpe and the surgeon 
alone remaining with him who had fallen in 
the duel. 

It must not however be thought that 
Forester meant to leave them to manage as 
they might in the matter. He made straight 
for the spot where he was to meet his carriage, 
and ordered it to proceed as near to the field 
as it possibly could get — likewise giving in- 
structions to his domestics that they were to 
hurry to the scene, render what assistance 
they were able in removing the body into the 
vehicle, and then hold themselves entirely at 
the orders of Mr.- Gunthorpe. Having done 
this, Forester rejoined Lord Harold and Captain 
Lennox, and hastened away with them in their 
own vehicle. 


CHAPTER XLI. 

MORE SCEXES AT SAXOXDALE HOUSE. 

It was about half-past ten o’clock at night, 
when the tall form of a man, with a hat slouch- 
ed over his countenance, and mu/lled in a cloak, 
a Ivanced hurriedly up Park Lane. Consider- 
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ing that it was the middle summer, it. was Reports of what happened this morning have 
doubtless somewhat singular for an individual reached me, and I therefore can come to no 
to be thus apparelled ; and such a superfluity other conclusion than that your reason is 
as a capacious mantle could only be for the affected.” 

purpose of disguise. So thought the policeman “ Lady Saxondale,” cried Staunton, starting 
who was sauntering leisurely down the street : up from his seat as if goaded almost to madness 
but in that aristocratic quarter the constable by this unlooked-for reception, it “ is possible 
could not think of interfering with the object that you can treat me in such a manner ? Now, 


of his notice. He set it down as some aflair of 
gallantry, and proceeded on his way. 

The muflled figure stopped at the door of 
Saxondale House— knocked and rang— and 
during the few moments that elapsed ere his 
summons was answered, appeared excessively 
impatient and nervous. The door was how- 
ever soon opened; and at once entering the hall, 
he himself, anticipating the functions of the 
porter, shut the door quickly ; then removing ! 
his hat, he revealed the countenance of Lord 
Harold Staunton. He likewise threw off 
his cloak,— at the same time saving in an agi- 
tated manner to the porter, “Of course you 
know what has occurred ? Hence this disguise ! 
Is Lord Saxondale at home ?'* 

“No, my lord— he is not," was the reply. 

Lord Harold appealed to hesitate— and then 
said “ Do you know' where lie is ?’ 

Again the answer was in the negative, ac- 
companied by tlie intimation that. Lord Saxon- 
dale had been abs nt the whole day. 

“ Perhars her ladyship knows ?" immediate- 
ly rejoired Harold : “and she will tell me— for 
it is highly inuortant that 1 should see my 
friend. Is her ladyship within ? ’ 

“ Yes, my lord," responded the porter. 

“And alone— disengaged ? But perhaps the 
young ladies are with her i’’ 

“ No, my lord : they are gone to a party, and 
her ladyship is alone.” 

The hall-porter, to whose ears certain flying 
rumours of the duel had been wafted, was at 
no loss to understand wherefore Staunton had 
come thus disguised, r or why his looks were 
wild and liageard. But he of course made no 
remark in allusion to the subject ; and forth- 
with summoning a footman, desired him to 
escort Lord Harold to the. room where Lady J 
Saxondale was seated. This was accordingly 
done ; and in a few moments the young noble- 
man found himself alone with her ladyship. 

“ Perhaps you did not expect to see me here 
tonight?’ he said, throwing himself upon a 
seat near the sofa where Lady Saxondale was 
placed. 

“ Indeed I did not,” she answered coldly ; 
“and I am much surprised that you sho -Id 
come at this hour and under such circum- 
stances.” 

“ You are surprised ?’’ ejacu’ated Staunton, 
now gazing upon her with amazement the most 
unfeigned. “ Have I not fulfilled youi injunc- 
tions 1 yes, even to the very letter I” 

“My lord,” answered Lady Sixondale, 
haughtily, but still with some degree of as- 
tonishment, “ I am at a loss to understand you. 


do not think that though I may seem excited 
I have in any way compromised you with the 
servants : for I purposely asked after Edmund 
first, and appeared to wish to see you only as 
the. result of a second thought and for the 
purpose of ascertaining where E-lmund is.” 

“ Compromise me witli my servants I" said 
Lady Saxondale, slowly rising from the sofa ; 
and drawing herself up to the full of her 
superb height, she bent her magnificent dark 
eyes with eagle look upon the astounded young 
nobleman : “ I am at a loss, luy lord, to under- 
stand such language. Think you that because 
your sister is engaged to become my son’s wife, 
that you possess the privilege of having the 
run of the house — to enter it at such an hour 

at, this— force your way into ray presence 

No. my lord !” 

Harold had remained stupified while Lady 
Sixondale was thus speaking ; but when she 
ceased, a sudden rage seized upon him, quick 
as the eust of the whirlwind sweeps over the 
ocean : and while his eyes flashed fire and his 
lips wire whi e with rage, he said in a thick 
hoarse voice, “ Madam, your conduct is abo- 
minable P 

“ This to me ?” cried Lady Saxondale : and 
she reached her hand towards the bell- pull. 

“No!” ejaculated Staunton : “you must 
not add this crowning ignominy--or T. will kill 
you — by the eternal heaven, I will kill you !'’ 

T/idy Saxondale seemed suddenly dismayed, 
and her c untcnance became pale : but speedily 
recovering herself, she said, “ It is hut too 
evident that the calamity of this morning has 
turned your brain. I must not therefore be 
too hard upon you.” 

Thus speat ing, she resumed her seat, with a 
slight relaxation from that cold dignity and 
freezing hauteur which for the last few 
minutes she had maintained. Lord Harold, 
still standing, fixed upon her the keenest 
scrutiny, as if to fathom what was really pass- 
ing in her mind, and penetrate beneath the 
mask of studied reserve and repelling dullness 
which he fancied she had purposely put on. 
Rut at ler-gtb resuming his own seat likewise, 
he said, “ You have alluded to tiie calamity of 
this morning. Can you look me in the face 
and tell me that you really regard it is a 
calami V 

“ AVhat 1” cried Lady Saxondale : “ to kill a 
person in a duel — is not this a calamity ? ’ 

“ Stop !” said Lord Ilirold imperiously. 
“Does your ladyship know this/’— and he 
produced the diamond-clasp which he had worn 
j on the front of his cap at the masquerade. 
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“ No— certainly not," responded Lady Saxon - 
dale, just deigning to fling one glance upon 
the jewel. 

“Nor this?'' continued Lord Harold Staun- 
ton, next producing the letter which made the 
appointment for that self-same masquerade. 

“ What a question !” cried Lady Saxondale 
with a contemptuous curl of the lip. “ As if 
I knew aught of your correspondence 1” 

“ Then perhaps oour ladyship is equally ig- 
norant of this?" — and now he produced the 
letter which contained naught save a name — 
and that name was William Deveril ! 

“ My lord, I begin to grow very weary in- 
deed of these f o' lies. I have put up with them 
for the last ten minutes out of compassion for 
your state of mind : but I must beg that they 
be not persevered in." 

“Lady Saxondale,” answered Lord Harold 
Staunton, with a strange and ominous outward 
calmness which rather denoted than concealed 
the pent-up fury of wrath and rage concen- 
trated below : “ it suits your purpose to treat 
me thus— but you will not succeed 1 No : it 
shall not be permitted to- any woman to make 
use of me as her blind instrument for a parti- 
cular object, and when that object is accom 
plished, cast me off. Nay, worse than cast 
me off— ignore my services and repudiate me 
altogether 1 Madam, it was you who sent me 
that clasp — you who WTote the letter — you also 
who penned that name inside the envelope, 
which moreover contained a certain sum of 
monej'.” 

“ Lord Harold, your friends will have to put 
you under restraint,” responded Lady Saxon- 
dale. 

“ We shall see !*' he rejoined drily. “Now, 
madam, you are giving me proof of the most 
matchless effrontery that ever woman display- 
ed or that the world saw. Can you rossibly 
maintain that it was not you yourself who 
gave me the appointment to be at the mas- 
querade — you who enjoined me to remove 
your enemy from your path — you who wrote 
me the name of that enemy on thns paper, that 
name being William Deveril ? Madam, no 
earthly conjecture could I form as to who 
Queen Isabella of Spain might be, until the 
morning after the masquerade. But wben I 
received this . missive mentioning the name of 
the enemy with whom I was to seek a quari’el, 
provoke to a duel, and thus extirpate from 
your path, my suspicions instantaneously fixed 
themselves upon you. Suspicions ?— no I It 
was a certainty — a conviction, beyond the 
possibility of doubt. And could you- yourself 
have been so insensate as to hope that I should 
not fathom your secret ? Why, all London 
was ringing with the affair between William 
Deveril and yourself. He hart insulted you — at 
least such was your story — amd at all events 
you had taken the trouble to make the round 
of your acquaintances and spread the intelli- 
gence. There was a malignity in this conduct 


on your part which showed a determination 
to ruin William Deveril. What cause subse- 
quently impelled you to wish his destruction, 
I know not : but that the Lady .Saxondale to 
whom I am now speaking, was the Queen 
Isabella of Spain who gave me my mission at 
Harcourt House, I felt assured the moment I 
read the name of her enemy." 

“ I have listened to you in silence, if not with 
patience,” said her lady-ship, “ because I was 
desirous to ascertain the real nature of the 
delusion under which you are labouring. I 
now begin to fathom it. You have mistaken 
some one else for me.” 

“No— it is not so!” answered Lord Harold 
vehemently. “ T repeat that not until I read 
the name of your enemy, did I suspect who 
Queen Isabella of Spain could possibly be. But 
the instant that name met my eyes, I knew 
that it was Lady Saxondale. Yes— not merely 
because you had notoriously some strong cause 
of dislike against Deveril, but also because she 
who personated the Spanish Queen was of your 
stature— of your form — with the same dark 
eyes dashing from behind the mask — yes, and 
with the same accents of the voice, despite the 
consummate art with which that voice was 
disjuised ! Lady Saxondale, if it were the 
last words that I had to speak in this life, it 
would be to proclaim to your face that you 
were the woman who urged me to this deed 
of assassination 1" 

“ Did I not firmly entertain the belief that 
your reason is impared, I should not -tolerate 
such conduct. Even as it- is, I know not 
whether I am justified in permitting you to 
remain another instant in my presence and 
as Lady Saxondale thus spoke, it was with a 
look so well corresponding with her words that 
for an instant Lord Harold Staunton felt him- 
self staggered. 

But only for an instant ! The doubt vanish- 
ed as quickly ' as it came, giving place to a 
conviction stronger than ever ; and he said 
with a fiercer look and in a hoarser voice than 
before, “ Lady' Saxondale, I have become a 
murderer for your sake ! The death of that 
young man sits heavy upon my heart : my 
conscience is a nest of scorpions. Oh ! what I 
have done and what I now suffer, demand an 
immense reward ! .That reward you promised 
me : that reward you shall give! It may be 
that your love-tale — which I was foolish enough 
to believe at the time, and have believed since 
until I stood in your presence ere now,— it may 
be, I say, that this tale of love was but the coin- 
age of your brain— an artful delusion adopted 
in order to model me to your purposes. Infatu- 
ated fool that I was, to put faith in it ! Yet who 
would not have done so ? who could have 
believed that there was treachery so foul — so 
damnable — in the heart of woman ? But no 
matter. I did believe it : else never should 
I have suffered myself to become the instru- 
ment of your designs — never should I have 
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availed myself of the opportunity which an 
unlooked-for accident furnished to provoke 
"William Deveril to the duel of death. If you 
had really loved me, your love, Lady Saxon- 
dale, would have been so'me consolation for the 
crime I have committed and for the remorse 
which fastened its vulture-talons upon my soul 
the instant that deed was done ! But if you 
do not love me— and if you sought to make me 
alike the instrument of your vengeance and 
the sport of your trickery, only to repudiate 
me afterwards, and perhaps laugh at me in 

secret — I will still demand my recompense 

that I may be avenged on you ! Madam, do 
you understand me ?” 

“ I. understand,” was the patrician lady's 
respouse, “ that I have a madman for my com- 
panion at this moment — and that if I thus 
near patiently and kindly with him, it is only 
from compassion for his misfortune.” 

“ Compassion ? I scorn the world— I disdain 
to become the object, of such n sentiment 1 
Look you, Lady Saxondalc— I am a desperate 
man. In a few short hours an immense change 
has been effected within me. Hitherto I have! 
been the dissipated mice— the reckless — j 
the inconsiderate spendthrift ; hut now l have 
become the deep criminal— the man who bears 
about with him a remorse as the convict 
carries with him his chain. Aye— and the iron 
of that remorse is rating into my soul more 
deeply and with a more corroding agony 
than the iron of the chain can eat into the 
convict's Ileal). "What consolation, then, is 
there for me ? A mad and a reckless career, 
composed of all the intoxicating inlltienees 
that cau drown thought, or the wild ecstacies 
aud thrilling delights that can absoi’b reflec- 
tion 1 Wine and women— deep draughts of 
wine and the glowing embrace of superb and 
impassioned women - these are the only 
b'andishments left for me ! Into this catalogue 
do you enter : it is you who must head it — 
thereby fuliilling the promise that yon gave 1" 

“ Poor young man ! ’ said Lady JSaxondale, 
shaking her head : “ what will become of you ? 
As oue whom l have known for a lone time — 
as my son’s bosom friend — as the brother of 
his future wife— and as the nephew of the 
esteemed and respected Lady Macdonald, I am 
bound to entertain some degree of sympathy 
for you. Besides, you appear to feel so deeply 
the calamity of this morning ” 

“ Oh, talk to me thus 1" ejaculated Harold, 
with rage upon his countenance. “ If I am 
not mad already, you will drive me so. By 
heaven, you are grandly beautiful 1 I always 
considered you as eminently handsome ; and 
since yesterday morning, when I first knew 
that you were the lady of the masquerade, I 
have feasted my imagination upon your charms. 
Yet never did they seem so magnificent as at 
this moment 1 Even in this very conduct 
which you are pursuing towards me — treacher- 
our, ungrateful, and abominable as it is— there 1 


is something so tantalizing that I could scarce- 
ly wish it to be otherwise. It is the acrid olive 
giving flavour to the rich juice of the grape — 
and Lord Harold .Staunton laughed wildly, 
almost with a maniac laugh as he thus spoke. 

“ Now let this interview end,” said Lady Sa- 
xondale, rising from the sofa: and despite the 
calm and dignified reserve, mingled with a 
slight expression of pity, which she wore out- 
wardly, she was evidently not free from alarm 
within. 

“Is it possible that you are serious and stern- 
ly resolved in treating me thus ?’ cried Lord 
Harold, in a wild mournful voice. Woman, I 
have become a murderer for your sake 1 Yes - I 
te'l you again that I knew it was you the inst- 
ant I received the letter containing the name 
yesterday morning. And knowing it to he i/oh, 
1 did not to-day engage your son as my second — 
I did not even communicate to him the fact that 
a duel waspending. See, then, all the consider- 
ation I h've manifested, in addition to the 
crime which I have perpetrated on your be- 
half. And now " 

“ I say, my lord,” interrupted Lady Saxon-; 
dale, " that this interview must eud !” 

“No— the interview cannot end : but the i 
foolish and insensate portion of it shall !" ex-, 
claimed Lord Harold : and with wide-extended 
arms, he sprang forward to clasp Lady Saxon* 
dale in his embrace. 

A half-suppressed shriek escaped her lips 
a3 she retreated to the bellpull : but at that 
very instant the door (lew open, and in rushed 
Mabel the housekeeper, her countenance pur- 
ple with rage. 

“Save me— save me, Mabel, from this ma- 
niac 1" cried Lady Saxondalc, as if joyously 
catching at the circumstance of tiie woman’s 
opportune appearance, and not choosing to 
notice her wrathful looks. 

“Eh — what ?" screamed forth Mabel. "Lord 
ITarold,-who killed Deveril this morning 1 lie 
hercl” — and the woman looked unfeignedly 
j astonished. 

| “.Lord Harold s extended arms dropped to 
his sides as if paralysed. 1 Te stood confounded 
for a few moments, uncertain how to .act. He 
dared not pursue his present object any far- 
ther : for all in an instant it (lashed to him 
that if a disturbance were created in the house, 
it might end by his falling into the hands of 
justice — and he by no means relished the idea 
of being committed to Newgate to tike his 
trial for the disastrous issue of the duel. He 
therefore saw the necessity of yielding to cir- 
cumstances ; and advancing towards Lady 
Saxondale, he said in a quick hoarse whisper, 
“ Wc shall speedily meet again:” — then rusli- 
iug past Mabel, he quitted the room, and soon 
afterwards the house. 

“Your coming was most fortunate,” said 
Lady Saxondale, endeavouring to make the 
incident itself available for the use of language 
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order. Of course they are encouraged to do this. I 
. They see how that jackanapes Edmund treats 

me— how that minx Juliana behaves to me 

but — but I won’t put up with it ; and now I 
am going to have things settled.” 

“ In what way, Mabel ? in what way? ’ asked 
. Lady Saxondale, gradually becoming deeply 
, grave and ominously reflected. 

“Oh! I 'will soon tell you what I mean,” 
rejoined the housekeeper insolently. “ I will 
: have you summon the whole of the servants 
up into this room within the hour that’s pass- 
ing yes, this night I mean— and you will 

tell them all that you insist upon their obey- 
ing me just as they do yourself. Now, that’s 
what I will have done without any more 
delay.” 

“ Well, Mabel, whatever you desire shall be 
done,” answered Lady Saxondale in a deeper 
and more subdued tone then she was wont 
to adopt. “But allow me to suggest that it 
will be more dignified on your part if you 
appear quite cool and collected in the presence 
of the assembled servants.” 

“ Oh ! then you don’t object to what I pro* 

' pose ?" said ■ the housekeeper, considerably 
mollified by Lady Saxondale’s conciliatory 
words. “ All I want is to be pat on a proper 
footing — ” 

“And so you shall be, Mabel,” at once replied 
her ladyship. “ I do indeed perceive now that 
your authority is not sufficiently established. 
I will call all the servants together, and give 
them such instructions as shall satisfy you for 
the future. But when I think of if,” she add- 
ed, glancing towards the time-piece on the 
mantel, “ it is somewhat late to take such an 
important step to-night. It is half-past eleven. 
Some of .the servants may already be in bed— 
those who get up earliest in the morning. 
Suppose I do what you wish immediately after 
breakfast ? That is the better time for settling 
domestic matters.” 

“ Well, since your ladyship takes such a just 
and proper view of tVe matter,” observed 
Mabel, now completely appeased, “ I think it 
would be better to wait till the morning.” 

“ And I tell you what you shall do, Mabel,” 
continued Lady Saxondale. “In order to 
gi' e greater effect to the proceeding, it shall 
appear as if you had really been making 
serious comp’aints to me ; and I will read the 
whole of the servants such a humiliating 
lecture in your presence, that they shall never 
dare dispute your authority again.” 

“ I was always sure that you would not see 
your faithful servant ill-treated,” rejoined 
Mabel, who began to feel all the love of former 
days revive towards her mistress. “I shall 
now sleep comfortably to-night— which I have 
not done for a very long time. Good night, 

. my lady — God bless your ladyship 1” 

“Good night, Mabel— I hope you will sleep 
jomfortab’y.” 

j The housekeeper left the room ; and as the 


door closed behind her, a gloomy look gradually 
settled upon the countenance of Lady Saxon- 
dale — a look as ominous in its expression as 
that which she wore on the last occasion of 
her quarrel with Mabel, and which was related 
in a recent chapter. 

It was past midnight when the carriage 
returned with Juliana and Constance, who 
had been to a party. They came home very 
much fatigued, and at once retired to their 
own apartments. Edmund did not make his 
appearance ; for since his intimacy with Emily 
Archer he seldom slept at Saxondale House, 
but was plunging headlong into dissipations 
and extravagances of every kind. 

Soon after her daughters’ r turn, Lady 
Saxondale repaired to her own chamber ; and 
by one o’clock silence prevailed throughout the 
mansion. 

In the morning some surprise was experienc- 
ed by the domestics when the clock struck 
nine and Mabel, had not made her appearance 
in the servants’ ‘ball. In consequence of her 
restless spirits and her ever-recurring anxiety 
to assert her authority, she invariably rose at 
a much earlier hour, and was wont to be down 
by at least seven o’clock, finding fault with 
everything, quarrelling with everybody — being 
contented with no one, and discovering naught 
to her satisfaction. It was therefore a relief 
to the servants generally that she was so late 
on the present occasion. Her lateness how- 
ever naturally engendered surprise, for the 
reasons explained. Half-past nine— then ten 
o’clock— and still no MabeJ. .Surprise increas- 
ed to alarm, and it. was thought right to let 
Lady Saxondale know that Mabel had not yet 
comedown-stairs. 

Her ladyship was seated at breakfast with 
her two daughters when this intelligence was 
conveyed to her. It was Mary- Anne, the 
handsome maid, who brought in the announce- 
ment and Lady Saxondale bade her go up- 
stairs aud knock at Mabel’s door, — adding, 
“ Perhaps the poor creature is ill.” 

^.The lady’s-maid did not dare disobey this 
command : and perhaps. she, of all the female 
servants of the household, stood less in awe of 
Mabel— her .-confidential position with her 
young mistresses giving her a certain stability 
in her place not enjoyed by the others. She 
accordingly proceeded to Mabel’s chamber : 
but in a few minutes she came hurrying back 
into the breakfast-parlour, with a countenance 
pale as death and her looks expressive of terror 
and dismay. { 

“What, in heaven’s name, is the matter?” 
asked Lady Saxondale. . 

Mabel— Mabel is dead 1” replied Mary- 
Anne, now recovering the faculty of speech, 
which in her horror she had temporarily lost. 

“ Dead 1” echoed Lady Saxondale, starting 
from her seat. “ Poor Mabel dead 1 With 
.all her faults she was an attached and faithful 
servant.” 
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I Thus speaking, her ladyship hurried from 
the room, followed by her daughters and Mary- 
Anne ; and speediug up to the housekeeper’s 
chamber, they saw at a first glance enough to 
confirm the maid's statement. Yes— Mabel 
was dead. Rigid, cold and white, she lay 
stretched on her couch ! Lady . Stxondale 
placed her hand upon thp face of the corpse, 

! and immediately said, “It is like ice 1 She 
has been dead for many hours. Poor creature ! 
it must have been apoplexy.” 

Tne intelligence soon spread throughout the 
mansion that Mabel had died in the night : 
but we must candidly inform the reader that 
no particular grief was testified by any of the i 
domestics. Lady S ixondale however appeared ! 
much distressed by the occurrence ; and Con- 
stance likewise shed tears 

As for Juliana, she neither experienced any 
sorrow uor chose to sho v it. 

In the course of the day an inquest was held 
upon tie body. The medic il men declared it to 
be a case of apoplexy : and a vet diet of “ Died 
by the visitation of God," was accordingly re- 
turned. For there was not the slightest si n 
or evidence to indicate that Mabel had commit- 
ted suicide ; and as for foul play, who could 
possibly have dreamt of such a thing within 
j the aristocratic walls of S ixondale House ? 


CHAPTER XLIL 
rnt: billet. 

IVe must now return to Henrietta Leyden. 
Three days had elapsed since that memorable 
night on which her attempted escape, in com- 
pany with the strange haggard figure in the 
loose dressing-gown, had been so suddenly 
frustrated. During this interval she had seen 
nothing more of Lord Everton, and therefore 
concluded that he had either been called away 
elsewhere by business, or that he was allowing 
her time to recover from the effects of that 
scene of excitement ere he renewed his 
persecutions. . She still continued to occupy the 
same suite of apartments, Susan the servant- 
woman attending upon her as heretofore. She 
saw nothing of Mrs. Mirtin, and her existence 
during those three days was thus unvaried by 
a single occurrence worthy of note. 

That there was a secret door opening 
through the wall into her bed-chamber, she 
had been made aware by the incidents of the 
night just alluded to : but so admirably was 
this door fitted into its setting, that it was no 
wonder if it had all along escaped her. notice 
until that occasion when its existence was re- 
vealed to her. She remembered sufficient of 
its whereabouts to search for it on the follow- 
ing morning ; and she than discovered how 
skilfully it was contrived 'so as to defy detec- 
tion when shot, The paper of the room was 


of a pattern having large squares to represent 
the wood-wort of wainscoting, and was like- 
wise of an oaken colour and well varnished. 
It was marked with lines to represent the 
framework of panellings ; and the secret door 
was so artfully managed that it formed as it 
were two of the squares (one above the other) 
of the paper pattern. The numerous lines, both 
perpendicular and transverse, which tinted 
the paper, concealed t v e traces of the door’s 
configuration, and absorbed as it were til 
marks of its existence. As a matter of course 
the door fitted with the utmost accuracy and 
ti h bn ess : and altogether it was so well con- 
cealed that it was do wonder if it had escaped 
Henrietta’s notice when in the first instance 
she had searched her chamber to ascertain if 
there were any secret means of gaining ad- 
mission thereto. Bat now that she had been 
made aware of the existence of that door, and 
knew where to look for it, she could just 
distinguish its outlines on the paper. Oa 
each of the three nights which had ela'sed 
since the memorable one of her frustrated 
attempt to escape, she had not occupied the 
bedchamber, but had slept upon the sofa in 
the drawing-room, carefully locking the doors 
of communication. The reader may be assured 
that she had over and over again examined the 
* alls of t' isapartment to ssure herself against 
(he existence of any other secret door ; and 
having now the experience of the former dis- 
covery to guide her, she was better able to 
come to a positive conclusion on the point. S j 
far, therefore, as it * as possible to judge from 
all she knew, and from the most scrutinizing 
survey frequently reiterated, -she felt confident 
that in respect to a secret means of commuioa- 
t-ion with the drawing-room she was safe 
enough. 

Need we pause to say how f rofound was the 
unhappiness of the young maiden at this pro- 
longed capti ity, or what torturing reflections 
she experienced when fixing her thoughts upon 
home ? Her position appeared to be entirely 
hopeless: the place of her imprisonment wis 
as well secured as any gaol could possibly be ; 
and moreover she had learnt, enough to make 
Uor aware that its ostensible purpose was that 
of a lunatic asylum. ,She knew full well there- 
fore that if she exhausted herself in shrieks, 
and screams, and cries for succour, all would be 
unavailing. What, then, was to become of her ? 
Must she indeed resign herself to the horrible 
conviction that Lord Everton, would triumph 
at last, and that she could never hope to go 
forth from those walls except dishonoured and 
undone ? 

. Truly, the young maiden had sufficient topics 
| for her thought-*, not only in immediate con- 
nexion with herself, but likewise in respect to 
the mysterious adventure of that memorable 
j night. Who could the individual be that had 
come to her rescue, and had endeavoured to 
! accomplish her escape and his o wn ? Was lie 
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indeed some unfortunate lunatic confined 
within those " alls ? or was there Rome deeper 
and darker mystery attached to it ? Was he 
still alive ? had he been v merely stunned by the 
blow with which Bellamy had struck him 
down? or. was he killed upon the spot ?>. All 
these things were beyond the power or conjec- 
ture to solve. Certain it was that since the 
memorable night, Henrietta had heard neither 
cry nor lamentation to indicate his exist- 
ence : for that those lamentations and that 
wild thrilling cry which she had heard on 
the same night that was so eventful to her, 
had come from his lips, she would not doubt. 
But then it was possible that if he still lived 
he had sunk into a state of quiescence asain, 
or had been removed to some other part of 
the house whence his lamentations could not 
reach her. 

. That he must really be a lunatic she was 
more than half inclined te believe ; for that he 
had visited her room by means of the private 
door on those occasions when his presence so 
much frightened her, was beyond all doubt— 
but wherefore had he not addressed her at the 
time of these visits ? Wherefore steal into her 
chamber thus, merely to terrify her as it 
would seem, and then flit away again ? This 
appeared to be the conduct of one whose 
reason was indeed unhinged ; and therefore, 
as a>ove stated, she was inclined to adopt the 
belief that he was really a lunatic. 

Hopeless as the poor girl’s condition seemed, 
she nevertheless revolved in her brain a variety 
of projects for the accomplishment of her 
escape. Such is ever the case with persons in 
captivity, although the circumstances of their 
incarceration may seem to preclude the possi- 
bility of success. Oh ! if she could escape and 
return to her mother and little Charley— how 
happy would she he ! Yes : but when she 
looked at those bars her heart sank within her. 
And yet she went on revolving plan after plan, 
until she would fall into moods of such fanciful 
dreaminess that when stai'ting up from these 
reveries, she was stricken with the dread that 
her brain was turning and that her reason was 
becoming affected. 

It was on the morning of the fourth day 
after the night of memorable incidents, that 
Henrietta arose from her sofa-couch at a very 
early hour, and proceeded to put into execution 
something that she had finally resolved upon. 
It was but a little after five, and the pro- 
foundesb silence reigned throughout and 
around the house. The fields were not as yet 
cheered with the beams of the sun ; but they 
appeared of an emerald brightness in their own 
natural freshness and with the dew upon 
them. Tl e reader will recollect that the 
j garden stretched down to a shrubbery standing 
| upon the bank of the Hew River, and that on 
j the other side of the stream the n-eadows of 
j the pictuiesque landscape stretched onward, 
j Brora her window Henrietta had often seen 


persons on the opposite bank— some occasion- 
ally riding on horse-'ack through the field — 
and others remaining there to fish. These 
circumstances had inspired her with the idea 
which she was now about to put into execu- 
tion. 

She had books in the room, but no writing 
materials : not so much as a pencil had she at 
her command— much less pens and ink. But 
she had already devised a substitute. Scraping 
some soot from the lower part of the chimney 
in one of the fire-places, she mixed it with a 
little- water in a tumbler, and thus managed 
to form an ink which would at all events 
answer her purpose. From one of the books 
she tore out a blank leaf : and with a pen- 
knife which she found in a dressing-case upon 
the toilet-table, she contrived to fashion a rude 
but serviceable pen out of a lucifer-match. 
She then sat down and ■wrote the following 
lines : — 

“ Into whomsoever’s hands this may fall, it 
is earnestly requested that immediate inform- 
ation may be given to the Police-authorities 
that a young female, named Henrietta' Leyden 
has been forcibly carried oil' and detained 
against her will in the house kept by a Mr. 
Bellamy and generally supposed to be a lunatic 
asylum. ICven if it does really serve such a 
purpose, it is likewise made available for the 
perpetration of wron s, and villanies which 
require exposure. Let it not be thought that 
this is the effusion of a maniac. For heaven’s 
sake let not this appeal be disregarded ! What- 
ever be the result, the person finding the billet 
will at least perform a humane and benevolent 
act by placing it in the hands of the author- 
ities. Oh, let not this earnest entreaty be dis- 
regarded !’’ 

Such were the lines which Henrie tta penned 
by means of her ingeniously-contrived writing 
materials ; and she managed to make the note 
even more legible than she lud at first dared 
hope or than" the agitated state of her feelings 
seemed to promise. 

But now, in what manner was the billet to 
be couvej ed out of the house ? Her plan 
was already settled, even to its minutest 
details. Her corset afforded some pieces of 
whalebone, wherewith she promptly formed 
a bow and an arrow. Having materials 
for needlework in the room she was not 
at a loss for thread wherewith to string her 
bow. Thus far her task was completed : a’ d 
opening the window gently, she a- xiously 
waited until some person should appear on the 
opposite bank of the river. During the inter- 
val she measured the distance with her eye 
— calcul ted the strength of the bow— and 
felt assured that it would shoot the arrow to 
the requisite distance. IVe need hardly state 
Hat the billet she bad written was fastened to 
the end of the arrow. 

She did not tarry long in suspense, for to 
her joy she presently beheld a person mounted 
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upon a dark chesnut steed, riding along the 
river’s bank. She waved her white handker- 
chief in the hope of attracting the rider’s 
attention ; and to her joy she succeeded- -for 
the person reined in his steed, stopped, and 
gazed towards the house. Then Henrietta 
discharged the arrow from the bow : and to 
her still greater • joy she beheld it clear the 
shrubbery and the river, and fall into the field 
bub a few yards from where the horseman 
stood. The next instant that individual spran * 
from the steed— picked up the arrow — and 
read the billet. A white handkerchief was 
waved as a signal that its contents would be 
complied with : or at' least Henrietta hoped 
that such was the meaning of the sign. The 
horseman sprang upon his steed again— can- 
tered along the river’s bank— and was soon out 
of sight. 

Henrietta closed the window and burst into 
tears of joy : for she felt assured that her 
deliverance would now. be- accomplished. Oh I 
wherefore had she not thou ht of this plan 
before? It now appeared so simple - so 
natural — that she was astonished at herself 
for not having previously adopted it. But 
better late than never : and clasping her 
hands in the fervour of rapturous hope, she 
murmured, “ Ah, my. dear mother 1 ere many 
hours shall have elapsed, you will learn that 
your daughter did not wilfully fly away to 
abandon you. And dear Charley too— Oh, how 
rejoiced shall I be to strain him in my arms 
once more ! But heavens ! if this long absence, 
so utterly unaccountable to my poor dear 
mother, should have killed her, ill and en- 
feebled as she was 1” 

The recurrence of this dreadful thought — a 
thought which over and over again from the 
first moment of her captivity had haunted the 
poor girl— sudden'y threw a damp upon the 
joyousness of hope which a few moments back 
had filled her soul ; and now the tears gushed 
forth again — but this time they were tears of 
bitterness ! 

At the usual hour Susan brought in the 
break-fast ; and towards mid-day Mrs. Martin 
made her appearance. Henrietta had not seen 
her since the occurrences of that memorable 
night so often alluded to ; and the flesh crept 
with a shuddering chill upon her bones, as she 
found that detested woman again in her 
presence. It appeared to be ominous of e il ; 
and the young damsel’s heart sank within 
her. 

“ I dare say you were surprised,” said Mrs. 
Martin, “ that I did not come near you but I 
thought it better to leave you altogether by 
yourself for a few days, so that you might have 
leisure to reflect up in the folly and uselessness 
of x’efusing his lordship's overtures. JDo I find 
you in a more pliant mood now ?” 

“Ho— ten thousand times no ?” answered 
Henrietta with hysterical vehemence. 

Don't put yourself into a passion,” sai 


Mrs. Martin. “ You have really no hope except 
in submission ; and you are only quarrelling 
with your own good fortune by this perverse 
obstinacy. Perhaps you think that the miser- 
able lunatic who, by finding a means of getting 
stealthily oat of his own chamber, came' to 
your assistance the other night, will prove your 
champion again ? But we have taken precau- 
tions against the possibility of such an event. 
He is in a more secure place now, I can assure 
you 1” 

“ Then he is not dead ? he was nob murdered 
by that brutal blow ?” said Henrietta anxious- 
ly : for she knew not precisely what was the 
meaning to be attached to the woman’s words. 

“ Dead— no !” cried Mrs. Martin. “ Though 
Mr. Bellamy struck hard, he did not kill : and 
besides, that miserable wretch seems to ba T e as 
many lives as a cat.” 

“ Who is he ? what is he ?” asked Henrietta, 
shuddering at the idea of the ill-treatment 
which the poor unfortunate creature most 
probably received in that house, and to which 
the woman’s allusion appeared to point. 

“ Who is he V said Mrs. Martin : “why, what 
else could he be but a wretched madman -one 
however of the cunningest description, I can 
tell you ! Those were his cries you heard and 
that you talked to me about in the garden — 
only it did not suit me to be communicative 
then : but since j-ou have seen the man, there 
is no necessity to observe any particular mys- 
tery with regard to liim. However, I did not 
come to you now to talk on that subject, but to 
tell you that Lord Everton will be here tln *3 
evening— and he has intimated his pleasure to 
sup with you. He hopes that you will receive 
him in a proper manner. He has suffered 
much from the blow which the miserable luna- 
tic dealt him the other night ; but that is not 
the only reason why 1 e has abstained from 
visiting yon for three or four days past. He 
hoped that during this interval you would see 
the necessity of securing your own happiness 
and accepting his proposals. What am I to tell 
him ?” 

“Tell him ejaculated Henrietta, the colour 
mounting to her pale cheeks : “ that until the 
very death will £ resist him ! And now let nob 
another word pass between us ; for your pres- 
ence is abhorrent and revolting to me.” 

“ Oh ! if this is still your mood,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Martin, tossing her head with mingled 
rage and contempt, “ the sooner you are re- 
duced to submission the better.” 

With these words she quitted the room, 
locking the door as usual behiod her. 

“ Oh, wherefore does nobody come ?” mur- 
mured Henrietta to herself, as the clock of Horn- 
sey church at this instan’t proclaimed the hour 
of noon. “ Surely there has been time for that 
gentleman to fulfill the request contained in my 
letter, if he meant to do it at all. But, alas! 
he may have reasoned that it was the effusion 
of a lunatic ; or even if he did take it to the 
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authorities, they may have put that constr uc 
tion upon it. Yes — it must be so ! Idiot that 
I was to indulge in sucli wild hopes. Heavens ! 
it is almost a proof that I am in reality becom- 
ing insane t” 

Hour after hour passed, and not the slightest 
indication presented itself to show that 
Henriecta’s billet had produced any effect. 
Gradually her spirits sank altogether : and she 
bade farewell 'to hope. Yes: lint still she did 
not resign herself to the idea of succumbing to 
the wishes of Lord Ever ton : there was still 
one alternative— the last resource of despair — 
namely, death ! 

The evening came— the sun went down— the 
haze of dusk stole over the landscape —and the 
obscurity deepened into gloom. Sunn made 
her. appearance with the candles— drew the 
curtains— and began to lav a cloth in the 
dining-room for supper. Henrietta observed 
that she need not give herself the trouble to do 
this, — adding, ‘‘You know that l ne'er take 
anything in the evening.’' 

This she said in order to ascertain whether it 
was really Lord Everton’s intention to force 
himself upon her ; and when Susan answered 
calmly, “ Jlis lordship is noing to sup with 
you, Miss,”— the young damsel felt as if the 
crisis of her fate were indeed approaching. 

An idea struck her. She could do as she did 
once before — lock herself in another apartment. 
But Susan, evidently anticipating her design, 
hastened Lo the door of the drawing-room — 
took out the key— and secured it about her 
person.. Henrietta saw that her enemies wore 
determined : and she felt herself weighed down 
by a wretchedness so utter— a despair so pro- 
found— that the instant Susan left the room, 
she seized a knife from the .supper-table with 
the intent of plunging it into her heart. But 
the images of her mother and little diaries 
suddenly appeared toiiseup before her ; and 
flinging the knife back upon the table, she 
murmured, “ No— not now — not now. That 
must be the last resource of all !” 

Presently Susan returned, follwed hy the 
footman, and both of them bearing numerous 
dishes com tabling the materials for a succulent 
repast. They likewise covered the side-board 
with fruit and wines ; and when all this was 
done, Lord Everton, extravagantly dressed in 
Ihe evening costume of an old made his 
appearance. At a sign which he gave, the set - 
vants withdrew ; and Henrietta found herself 
again alone with her persecutor. 

“I hope,” he said, “that von will spare me 
the necessity of arguments, threats, or entrea- 
ties. You must feel that you are completely at 
my mercy — you would do well to make a merit 
of your y osition — and if you agree to vender me 
happy, there are no bounties which my hand 
can bes'ow which shall not be showered upon 
you.” 

But Henrietta gave no reply : she remained 
sitting in one corner of the room, with her looks 


bent down ; for the sight of that old nobleman 
—as old in iniquity as he was in years— was 
indescribably loathsome to her. 

“Is it possible, Henrietta,” he continued, 
“that you can he so foolish ? I cannot attribute 
it to mere virtue on your part : for I am 
terribly sceptical of the existence of such virtue 
at all in any female — especially where there is 
so much to gain by the sacrifice of the flimsy 
shadow. T therefore suppose that you are in- 
dignant at having been carried oil— disappoint- j 
ed at not having been able to escape the other ! 
night— spirit-broken by the monotonous exist- 
ence you have led ? Well, I must endeavour 
to cheer you. See here, my dear girl- 
look at these bright things, — which, it your 
eyes can veil :ct their lustre, will make them 
doubly bright also. And hero,” he continued, 

“ is a proof of my liberality. See what happi- 
ness you nny now ensure to your mother and 
your little brother, of whom you spoke to me 
the other day.” 

While thus addressing her, Lord Everton. 
displayed first of all a casket containing a set 
of diamonds, a superb told watch with an ex- 
quisitely worked chain, several rings, and 
other jewels,— the whole not having cost Ie3s 
than nnnv hundreds of pounds: and in the 
second place he produced a small pocket-book 
which he opened, showing that its contents 
were a large roll of bank-notes. 

Henrietta threw one languid glance towards 
the objects of temptation which he thus dis- 
played ; but it was an involuntary glance— one 
dictated hy a transient and feeble curiosity, 
and followed by no result in his f •vonr. On 
the contrary, her looks were instantaneously 
cast downward again ; and she sat silent and 
motionless, the prey to a deep and absorbing 
sorrow. 

“This is childish to a degree !” said Lord 
Everton petulantly. “ Do you think that after 
all the trouble I have taken 1 mean to let you 
slip through my fingers ? If so, you are very 
much in error. I have spoken fairly to you— 
l have just now proved that I can be bouu- 
teous and liberal : will you force me to use 
threats ? lhcause, remember that threats will 
be followed by their execution, and will not be 
uttered in vain. Now listen— since to threats 
it is evident that you mean to impel me. 
Here is a little phial,” — and he produced 
one from his waistcoat-pocket,— 11 contain- 
ing a powerful narcotic, but of a perfectly 
harmless character in other respects. It is 
now ten o’clock. I mean to remain patient- 
ly and quietly until eleven, partaking of my 
supper and enjoying my wine, whether you 
choose to join me or not. But if at eleven 
o’clock you have not thought better of your 
obstinacy and perverseness, I shall pour a few 
drops of this fluid into a fjass, and fill it up 
with wine. Then, in spite of your resistance — 
in spite of your cries— in spite of your entrea- 
ties— my servants will pour the contents of that 
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glass down your thrdat. Now, Henrietta 
Leyden, you understand me. You know what 
the effect will be 1 Insensibility 1 And then 

But I need say no more. One hour have 

you for reflection." 

Still the young maiden answered not : she 
appeared to have sunk into a stupor or apathy 
more profound than even despair. 

Lord Everton seated himself at table, and 
partook of the delicacies served up. He then 
rang the bell ; and the servants who answered i 
the summons removed the dishes and placed ! 
the fruit and wine on the board. 

“The next time I ring,” he said, addressing 
himself to Susan and the footman, “ both of 
you will answer the summons ; and let Sir. 
Bellamy and Mrs. Martin accompany you 
then as the door closed behind them, he return- 
ed to Henrietta, saying, “You perceive that I 
am in earnest.” 

Still she gave no reply. But stupified or 
apathetic as she mi, ht seem, she vas not 
really so. Her thoughts were now terribly 
vivid within her. She had heard Lord Ever- j 
ton’s diabolical threat in respect to the narco- j 
tic— she had heard like * ise the order he had ' 
just given the domestics— and she did! 
not require to be told that he was quite capable ] 
of putting his menace into execution. On the ! 
contrary, she knew full well that he would do ' 
so ; and now therefore it appeared as if there i 
were no alternative for the poor young damsel I 
but to make up her mind to die. She saw 
that there were knives upon the board and 
she resolved that one of them should presently 
drink her heart’s blood. Still she lingered and 
lingered, painfully feeling how the time was 
passing away, and yet not daring to execute 
her fatal purpose. Oh ! in the depth of her 
soul how sad, how sad was the farewell which 
she took of her parent and her little brother,— 
saying to herself, “ I shall uever see you again, 
but may heaven prove kinder towards yelroth 
than it is has been to me I Unless indeed in 
its mercy it has already taken you, my poor 
mother, unto itself 1" 

The tears trickled down her cheeks — she 
clasped her hands convulsively — and her sobs 
reached the ears of the pitiless old nobleman, 
who was seated at the table luxuriating in 
delicious fruits and choice wines. 

“ Perhaps you have come to a resolve ?” he 
said, bending his eyes upon her. 

“ Yes, yes— a resolve — my mind is made 
up 1” she exclaimed, rising from her seat and 
advancing towards the table. 

Everion’s first thought was that she was 
about to signify her submission : but there 
was something in her looks which startled and 
troubled him — even for an instant filling him 
with dismay : for her gaze was so wild- her 
face so ghastly white— her excitement so 
terrible. 

“Henrietta,” he said, rising also from his 


chair, “ what am I to understand ? what mean 
you 1 " 

“ My lord, once for all,” she asked, “ is your 
purpose settled ?’’ 

“ Yes : have I not said it ? But your's ” 

“ Is settled also,” she rejoined quickly : “ and 
that is — to die !” 

Then with incredible promptitude she caught 
up a fruit-knife front the table, and was in the 
very act of dealing a blow at her heart, when 
Lord Everton, with an alacrity and also a 
strength of which his enfeebled frame seemed 
incapable, seized her ernt and wrenched the 
weapon from her hand— but not without re- 
ceiving a ghastly wound across his fingers in 
so doing. 

“ "Wretched girl,” he cried, “ what would you 
do ? But this shall not save you ! ’—and catch- 
ing her round the waist, he impelled her to- 
wards the bell, w liich ho rang violently. 

Half-fainting— utterly overcome— and with 
a dizziness in her brain, Henrietta sank upon 
the floo- ; and in a few moments those indivi- 
duals whom Lord Everton bad ordered to be 
in attendance, hastened into the room. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 

I..YDT miss's KXTKI’IT.ISE, 

It was close upon nine o’clock on the same 
evening of which we are writing, that Lady 
Bess, habited in her male apparel, dismounted 
from her gallant cliesnut steed at the door 
of Solomon Patch’s house in Agar Town. 
The potboy ran out to hold the horse ; 
and the amazonian lady entered the boozing- 
ken. At the bar she inquired if Chitlin, 
the Cannibal were in the bouse : but Solomon, 
without giving her a verbal reply to the ques- 
tion, made a significant sign, and beckoned 
Lady Bess to follow him. Several persons were 
either dtinking or having their jugs filled at 
the bar ; and she therefore supposed that Solo- 
mon did not choose to speak in their presence. 
She accordingly accompanied the obsequious, 
fawning old man, up into that little room which 
was used for private purposes, and has before 
been mentioned. 

“I suppose you know, my lady,” observed 
Solomon, with a mysterious look the instant 
they were alone together, “ that Chiffin is on 
the shy. The truth is, lie's w anted on account 

of tlie business in Park Lane yonder " 

“ What business ?’ inquired Lady Bess. “I 
have beard nothing about it. I have been 
down at Hover for some days past and only 
returned to town yesterday. What has hap- 
pened ? ’ 

“Why your ladyship must be informed,” re- 
sponded Patch, “ that Chiffin and Tony Wilkins 
did a bit of a crack at Saxondale House — — ” 
“Ah, indeed 1” exclaimed the amazon, with a 
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smile which displayed her magnificent set of she had no time to waste. She then repaired 
teeth: for the name recalled to her mind her to.tlie bridge, and walked to and fro for about 
freak with young Lord Saxondalc on the road ten minutes, at the expiration of which time 
to Edmonton. “ This is the first I have heard of Solomon Patch emerged from the deepening 
it. But I must see Chiflin to-night — as "well as gloom of the evening. He requested her to 
Tony Wilkins and one or two others. It is follow him ; and crossing the bridge they skirt- 
imperative, Sol.” ed the canal for a distance of about a couple 

“ Good, my lady— very good. As for Tony of hundred yards,— at which point theyreach- 
Wilkins and two or three others,” continued ed a flight of steps leading down to the tow- 
Patch, “your ladyship can either see them as ing-path. These they descended; and pro- 
you like — or I will within a few minutes send ceeding along the path for a little way, they 
them any oi’ders your ladyship may have to reached a coal-barge moored against it. 

give .• for though they ain’t here at the mo- “ Holloa !” said old Solomon, in a peculiar 

ment, they’re not very far oil'— not very far, tone : and then he gave a short cough, 
my excellent lady.” A man, whom even through the gloom Lady 

“Well then,” said Lady Bess, “let Tony Bess could perceive to be all begrimed with 
and two others set off and meet me in the coal-dust, emerged from the hatchway of the 
lane behind Hornsey church between ten and cabin-part of the barge; and on recognising 
eleven o’clock. Now I trust this to you, Sol — the old landlord, lie said, “ W ell, what’s brought 
and you must not fail. But what about you here !” At the same time he eyed Lady 
| Chiflin? He is so absolutely necessary to me Bess askance through the obscurity of the 
in the enterprise I have in* hand, that I must evening. 

see him. Where is he, I ask ? Come-speak “All right, Tugs," responded Solomon, step- 
out.” ping on board the Large. 

“He’s uncommon well concealed, my lady,” Lady Bess followed, though she did not seem 

responded Patch, with an obsequious but altogether to admire the dirty quarters to which 

knowing orin. “The fact is, my lady, the she was thus being led; for, as the reader is 
detectives have been down here to look for him. well aware, she dressed in the most exquisite 
It isn't often they trouble Agar Town with style and with what might he termed a little 
their presence ; but they’ve done it on this dandyism, as i applied to her male costume. The 
occasion. You see, my lady, when a rich person grimy individual whose name appeared to be 
is robbed, these fellers take more pains and Tugs, descended the hatchway, followed by 
run greater risks than in or’nary cases. But I Solomon and Lady'' Bess ; and our heroine now 
Expect, from a hint that Madge Somers let drop, found herself in- the close fetid . atmosphere 
that the affair is very likely to be made all of a little cabin, where by the dim light of a 
comfortable, and Chiflin will be able to show candle a woman was seated suckling a baby, 
again soon.” This was none other -than Mrs. Tugs ; aud it 

“Never mind what is hoped or expected,” was an infant specimen of the Tugs family' 
said Lady Bess, stamping her foot impatiently, which she was nourishing at the maternal 
“Tell me where I can see him.” bosom. 

“ I will take your ladyship to him.” answered Lady Bess expected to find the Cannibal 
Solomon. “ May I respectfully and humbly here ; but she was disappointed, and there- 
reejuest that your ladyship will have the kind- fore began to •wonder wherefore she had been 
ness to go and wait at the foot of the nearest conducted to such a place at all. But she was 
bridge for me ? I will jine you there in five not kept long in suspense : for the bargeman 
minutes. The boy shall just put your horse proceeded to open a cup-board in the bulk- 
in to the stable while we are absent. It’s not head, or wooden partition that enclosed the 
very far from here— and as it’s now dark cabin transversely; and ilien he lifted the whole 
there’s not so much risk.” of this cupboard out bodily'. The entire array 

“ But do not fail to send word to Tony Wil- of shelves being thus removed, left an aperture 
kins and the others,” said Lady Bess. “And about two feet wide and four feet high. A light 
observe, Solomon, let each of the three have a glimmered within ; and the odour of tobacco- 
brace of pistols. You understand me ?" smoke saluted the nostrils. 

Thus speaking, Lady Bess put a few gold “There he is,” observed Solomon Patch to 
pieces into the old landlord’s hand ; and with a Lady Bess. 

most obsequious bow and fawning grimace, he - O u r heroine accordingly entered the opening ; 
said, “ Your ladyship has a knack of makipj^ and in a little nook about six feet square, she 
anybody understand — or at all events, of doing beheld Chiflin the Cannibal, sitting on an in- 
your bidding. Tiie message shall be sent ; and verted tub and putting his pipe with a grim 
I’ll he with your ladyship on the bridge in a and sullen look. 

few minutes." “Well, what is it now?” he . asked in a 

The amazonian heroine thereupon descended savage growling tone. “I suppose you’ve 
the stairs ; and issuing from the house, bade come, Lady Bess, to blow me up for running 
the potboy put up her horse till she returned, away and leaving you that night in the lurch — , 
but ordered him not to unsaddle the animal, as when we stopped the carriage, I mean. But, 
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by Satan I 1 thought you was dead— or else I 
would have stuck by you to the last.” 

“ And how did you know that I recovered T ; 
asked Lady Bess. j 

“Cos why I saw Israel Patch from Crave- j 
send up at Solomon’s t'other day, and he told 
me as how you had rode down to Jlover and { 
thrown the rascals overboard. It was a , 
deuced clever thing — and if I was in the [ 
humour I wouldn’t mind saying summut more 
handsome still about it." 

“ Never mind compliments, Chiflin,” rejoined 
Lady Bess, with a smile : “I know that they 
are things not much in your way. But how 
long do you mean to remain cooped up in the 

den ? where excuse me laughing- you 

look just for all the world like a bear in his 
cage at the Zoological Gardens." 

“ Ah 1 it's all deuced fine to make a jest of 
it,” growled Cliifiin, more savagely still : “ but 
blow me if I like jt^. The detectives never 
were so sharp on a fellow before. IIowswu- 
cver, if what old Madge says is true and she 
really does possess any influence in the affair, 

I expect it will be all right in a day or two." 

“And if you saw your way clear to make a 
few guineas to-night, wouldn’t you risk the 
dauger and leave this crib, which is enough 
to suffocate jou ?’’ 

“ Ton my soul," answered Chiflin, faking 
the pipe from his mouth and pulling out an 
immense cloud of smoke, “ I. should be glad 
of almost any excuse to get out of such a cursed 
hole as this. But if one does risk one’s safety it 
must he for some good reason or another : or 
else it’s mere foolhardiness." 

“ Then I propose to furnish you with such 
an excuse, rejoined Lady Bess. “Come, pluck 
up your courage, Chiflin— and you shall make 
a good thing of it to-night.’’ 

“ Oh ! as for the courage, that’s not want- 
ing," returned the Cannibal, in a somewhat 
more cheerful tone, and with an endeavour to 
put on a little more amiable look. “ Besides, 
somehow or another I’ve took a fancy to do 
things with you, Lady Bess — for you seem to 
have a deuced good run of luck. 1 used to be 
the hoy for getting safe off : but this time 
things went wrong— and so I was obliged to 
come and play at hide-and-seek here with my 
friend Tugs the Blue-ruin Carrier." 

Lady Bess now understood what the avoca- 
tion of the bargeman was : for under the 
cloak of keeping an aquatic conveyance for 
coals, Mr. Tugs was in the habit of receiving 
on board his vessel the product of the numerous 
illicit stills worked in Agar Town. Hence his 
nick-name of the Blue-ruin Carrier — “ blue- 
ruin ” being the.pattcr synonym for “ gin.” 

“ Come, (Jhiflin, ” said Lady’ Bess, “and pre- 
pare for action. You have a good walk before 
you. But it is now quite dark ; and by follow- 
ing the pathway of the .canal a little while, 
you may emerge safe at some convenient spot, 
whence you cross over to Hornsey church, 


where you must meet me at a quarter to eleve 
at the latest. Is it an understanding 

“If so be the object’s worth going after,” 
replied the Cannibal. 

“ I am not in the habit, generally speaking, 
of embarking in unprofitable enterprises,” re- 
joined Lady Bess, “ that precious affair of 
the lawyers excepted.” 

“ Well, it is an understanding then,” said 
( 'hifiin ; “ and I will be at the place punctual. 
I’ve got my barkers in my pocket ; and with 
my club in my fist, it won’t be an easy thing 
for two or three, or even four detectives to 
take me." 

Lady Bess now quitted the barge, accom- 
panied by old Solomon Patch ; and they 
retraced their way to the boozing-ken where 
the heroine had left her horse. The gallant 
animal was at once brought forth from the 
stable — the amazonian lady vaulted upon its 
back— and having ascertained from Solomon 
that he had duly sent her instructions to Tony 
Wilkins and two others of the eang, she made 
the best of her way from Agar Town. 

At about half-past ten o’clock lady Bess 
arrived on foot in the immediate vicinage of 
Iiornsey church, which, for the benefit of 
many of our readers, we should observe was 
not above a mile from her own cottage-resi- 
dence. At the place of appointment she found 
Tony Wilkins and two others of the gang 
whose head-quarters were in Agar Town. These 
two auxiliaries wore respectively known as Mat 
the Cadger and Spider Bill — the latter deriv- 
ing the prefixed nickname from the circum- 
stance of possessing very long legs which were 
excessively thin and resembling in shape those 
of the particular insect alluded to. A few 
minutes after Lady Bess made her appearance, 
the little party was joined by Chiflin the 
Cannibal, who seemed in a somewhat better 
humour than was his wont : for the fresh air 
and the prospect of “ business” cheered his 
spirits after having been cooped up in the close | 
and fetid atmosphere of the barge-cabin. 

Lady Bess now hastily but distinctly 
described the exact position of the house 
which was to be the scene of operations ; 
and the little party all separating, each 
individual bent bis way singly in the 
direction named. In a few minutes they 
were re-united in front of a house which 
stood a little back from the lane in which it 
was situated, and was embowered in the shade 
of large and wide-spreading trees. The gate 
was locked: but over this insignificant barrier 
the invaders promptly clambered. Scarcely 
bad they thus set foot in the grounds, when a 
large dog sprang towards them : but Chiflin at 
once knocked him down with one blow of his 
club, and with a second despatched him. Lady i 
Bess and her followers then advanced up to 
the front door, at which the heroine knocked 
imperiously ; while the four men stood a little 
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aside, su as not to be immediately observed by 
the person answering the summons. 

In a^out a minute the door was opened by a 
female-servant ; and Lady Bess, glancing rapid- 
ly around the hall, beheld no other person 
nigh. 

“Now, don’t be frightened, my good woman, 
she said, crossing the threshold : “for no harm 
will happen if you remain quiet : but if you 
cry out you must take the consequences.” 

While thus speaking, Lady Hess produced a 
pistol, merety to show that she was armed, but 
did not point it in a threatening way at the 
woman. The female was nevertheless prof ound- 
ly frightened ; and being overpowered by her 
terror as much as coerced by the intimation 
given her, she held her peace. The four ruffi- 
ans now made their appearance : aud the whole 
party passing into the hall, closed the front 
door behind them. 

“Now, my good woman,” said Lady Bess, 

“ you will remain here with oue of my men, 
while I examine the premises with the others. 
Tony Wilkins, to your charge I entrust her.” 

The terrified woman sank down upon one 
of the hall-chairs, still speechless with terror : 
aud Tony Wilkins, armed with a brace of pis- 
tols, posted himself by her side. Chillio, Mat 
the Cadger, and Spider Rill also produced their 
pistols ; aud led by Lady Bess, they at once 
entered the rooms opening from the hall. 
Therein they discovercd.no oue : they accord- 
ingly descended to the kitchen-premises, where 
they found the gardner and the cook quietly 
eating their supper aud perfectly unconscious 
of what had taken place in the hall. They 
were however terribly frightened at the sud- 
den incursion of this armed band ; but their 
fears somewhat subsided on receiving from 
Lady Bess the assurance that they should not 
be ill-treated if they kept quiet. They natu- 
rally^gazed with surprise upon this amazonian 
leader of the ruffian-band : for at a second 
glance they had not failed to discern her sex. 
They were marched up into the hall, where 
they were consigned, along with the other 
female-servant, to the custody of Tony Wil- 
kins. 

Lady Bess and her three followers next 
ascended the staircase— examined all the rooms j 
on the floor — but found no one there. They 
proceeded to mount the second flight ; aud on 
reaching the landing they heard voices speak- 
ing, and sounds as if a struggle were going on, 
within a room the door of which stood ajar. 

Into this room they at once burst, 
Lady Bess leading the way : and there 
the following scene met their view. A. 
young girl upon her knees, with dishevelled 
liair and anguish-stricken countenance, was 
imploring mercy at the hands of five persons 
who surrounded her. This young girl was, as 
the reader has no doubt already suspected, 
Henrietta Leyden ; and the others, whose 
forbearance she was imploring, were Lord 


Everton, Mark Bellamy, the footman, Mrs 
Martin, and Susan. Mrs. Martin held in her 
hand a wine-glass the contents of which she 
was ordering Henrietta to drink ; while Bell- 
amy and Susan were at the moment laying vio- 
lent hands upon her in order to compel her to 
swallow the draught. 

But at the sudden invasion of Lady Bess 
and her party, the whole aspect of the scene 
changed in an instant. Mrs. Martin dropped 
the wine-glass in alarm— Susan shrieked— 
Henrietta sprang to her feet — Lord Everton I 
looked astounded— the footman knew not how 
to act — and Bellamy was the only one who 
had courage or presence of mind enough to 
accost the intruders at once aud demand their 
business. 

“You see tint any attempt at resistance is 
useless,” replied Lady Bess, playing with a 
pistol in such a manner as to indicate that she 
knew how to use it: while Chiffin on her 
right hand showed by his murderous-looking 
countenance that he was not, not a man to 
be trilled with. 

As for Mat the Cadger aud Spider Bill, they 
seemed very suitable companions indeed for 
such a person as the (Jaunibil : and when it 
is remembered that they were all well armed, 
the reader caunot be surprised if nothing in 
the shape of resistance was ever attempted. 

“ But what do you want ? what is your ob- 
ject ?” demauded Bellamy. 

“In the first place, to rescue this young 
woman,” responded Lady Bess. 

“Oh, I thought that you were the same 1” 
cried Henrietta, in the enthusiasm of joy ; 
and she at ouce bounded forward towards the 
heroine— for she had no room in her soul at 
the. instant . for dismay or misgiving at the 
sinister-looking aspect of her companions." 

“ Yes— you have nothing to fear, poor girl !” 
at once responded Lady Bess. “ It is in con- 
sequence of your note that I- am here to de- 
liver you. Stand back for a moment, while I 
transact a little business with these people.” 

Henrietta, full of mingled joy and amsze- 
rnent, — joy at this unlooked-for deliverance, 
and amazement at perceiving her deliverer to 
be a woman in male apparel, — glided hastily 
behind the heroine and her band. 

“ Now secure these men," said Lady Bess to 
her followers ; “ and if they dare oiler resis- 
tance you will know’ how to act.” 

The order was speedily obeyed, — even Ohi- 
lliu acting as a mere subaltern on the occasion, 
and by his conduct acknowledging the ascen- 
dancy of Lady Bess. Lord Everton, the 
footman, and Bellamy, were compelled to 
submit to the process of binding by means of 
the cords which the capacious pockets of the 
intruders furnished ; while Susan, retreating 
into a corner of the room, pave vent to her 
terror in piteous lamentations— and Mrs. 
Martin stood silently watching the proceed- 
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ings, but with a countenance that bespoke 
I profound dismay. 

“ You will not harm them V said Henrietta, 
addressing herself in a tone of entreaty to 
Lady Bess. “ Cruelly as I have been used, 
I seek not for revenge.’’ 

“My dear girl, 1 ’ responded the amazonian 
lady curtly, “you must leave us to manage 
after our own fashion. It is sufficient for 
you that these people are no lo-icer capable of 
injuring you, and that you shall be presently 
free to go where you will. Are there any 
other females in this house under circum- 
stances similar to your own ?" 

“I cannot say,” responded llenriette : “ but 
I am inclined to think not. There is however 
one individual in whom I am interested — a 
prisoner under mysterious circumstances " 

“ Enough ! lie shall be delivered also,” cried 
Lady Bess. 

“ No— you dare not perpetrate such a foul 
wrong,” exclaimed Lord Everton, iu mingled 
rage and terror, as lie literally writhed in the 
chair to which he had been bound, — Bellamy 
and the footman having undergone a similar 
process, 

“Who is this old reprobate?” asked Lady 
Bess, turning towards Henrietta. “ Is he the 
person named Bellamy?’ 

“Answer no questions, my good girl,” cried 
Lord Everton, in a voice of the most abject 
entreaty : “ I implore that you will not 1" 

“ Yes — but she will," was the cool response 
given by Lady Bess: “ for she will obey the 
directions of her deliverers." 

Henrietta had certainly no reason for show- 
ing any favour towards the old nobleman, nor 
indeed any one of t^e individual who had been 
concerned in persecuting her ; and slie accord- 
ingly named them all one after the other. 

“Oh ! then the suspicions excited by your 
note and the result of the little inquiries which 
I myself have caused to be privately made 
during the day, are fully confirmed. This 
then,” continued Lady Bess, “ is nothing more 
than one of those mansions of convenience 
which under some plausible disguise serve 
the infamous purpose of an aristocratic volup- 
tuary. Ah ! what pretty thines have we 
here ?” — and she advanced towards the sofa 
where the jewel-casket which Lord Everton had 
intended as a temptation to Henrietta, was 
lying open. “And here is a pocket-book 
too, with bank-notes in it. Come, you shall 
take charge of these little matters,” she added, 
turning towards Chiffin, whose eyes glistened 
at the sight of the diamonds. 

Henrietta now looked aghast, and a faint 
shriek escaped her lips : for all in an instant 
was she made aware that her deliverers, in- 
stead of being impelled by the most disinterest- 
ed purpose in respect to herself alone, 
entertained predatory views as well. 

“A thousand pounds— that’s what this here 


book contains,’’ said Chiffim, who had hastily 
glanced over the roll of bank-notes. 

“My dear eirl,” said Lady Bess, turning 
towards Henrietta, “you really must not at- 
tempt to interfere with our proceedings. We 
mean to reward ourselves for the trouble 
taken on your account.” 

“And considering all things,” added Chiffin, 
glancing towards the prisoners, “ they won’t 
dare to make a piece of work about it. So 
there's no need to cut any throats or blow any 
brains out. But we way as well get as much 
as we can out of ‘eiu.’ 1 

Thus speaking, lie made a sign to Mat the 
t \idger and Spider Bill : whereupon they all 
three proceeded to rifle the persons of Lord 
Everton and Mr. Bellamy, despoiling them of 
their watches, their rings, and their purses : but 
they took no notice of the footman, nor of 
Mrs. Martin and Susan. Henrietta surveyed 
these froceedings with the most painful sensa- 
tions: but she dared not give utterance to a 
word of remonstrance. 

“ Now, about this other individual whom 
you wish to have rescued/" said Lady Bess, 
once more turning to Henrietta. 

“ You will have to search for him. I know 
not in which part of the house he is confined. ’ 

“ We will soon discover that," responded the 
heroine. “ But you would do well to put on 
such clothing as you may intend to go forth 
with, as we shall soon take our departure." 

Henrietta hurried to the door of the draw- 
ing-room, which she had to pass through to 
reach the bed-chamber : but that door was 
locked— for Susan, be it remembered, had 
taken away the key. This circumstance Hen- 
rietta at once named ; and Susan produced the 
key from her pocket. The young damsel then 
took up one of the lights and proceeded to the 
bed-chamber. 

The instant she had quitted the room, Lord 
Everton said to Lady Bess, “ Whoever yon 
are, I beg that you will give me your attention 
fora few moments — in private, I mean— or 
else aside ■" 

“ Speak out,” cried the heroine : “ there need 
be no secrets from my companions.” 

“In the first place be so good as to tell me,” 
said Lord Everton, “ under what circumstances 
you came hither.” • 

“ They were ingenious enough,” was the 
reply, delivered with a smile. “ A whalebone 
arrow, shot from one of the back windows of 
the house, conveyed to me a note as I was 
riding on the river’s bank ; and the note gave 
me the intimation that there was a forlorn 
damsel to be rescued within the wa’ls of this 
terrible fortress, whereof yov, Lord Everton, 
appear to be the ogre : for assuredly' you are 
not a giant either ia courage or size. And 
now, what more have you to say ? for it is 
ridiculous enough that you should play the 
ptrt of a questioner and I that of the ques- 
tioned.” 
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“Are you not satisfied with what you have 
done ?” asked the nobleman, who was evident- 
ly a prey to the direst apprehensions. “ You 
cannot think of giving his release to a wretched 
lunatic : for such indeed is the individual to 
whom this girl Henrietta refers ” 

“A lunatic?" echoed Lady Bess. “From 
all I have heard and seen, I scarcel}' think that 
Lord Everton would in reality keep a private 
I madhouse. No, my lord : I have fathomed the 
'nature of this secluded mansion ” 

“ I can assure you,” he promptly rejoined, 
“ it is duly licensed as a lunatic asylum — it is 
not mine — I have nothing to do with it — my 
friend Mr. Bellamy keeps it.” 

“ Then wherefore are you, my lord, so deeply 
interested in the safe custody of this alleged 
lunatic in whose behalf my aid has been evok- 
ed ?” asked Lady Bess, with an incredulous 
smile. 

At this instant Henrietta rc-appeared, .with 
her bonnet and shawl, ready for departure : 
and having caught the last words which had 
fallen from Lady Bess’s lips, she at once com- 
prehended that durinr her temporary ab- 
sence some endeavour had been made by Lord 
liver ton to prevent the rescue of the myst- 
erious unknown with the pale sad face and 
the loose dressing-gown. 

“ Oh ! do not be persuaded against a good 
deed,” she exclaimed, in earnest appeal to 
Lad v Bess. “"Whoever you are, and whatever 
you may be, 1 conjure yon to accomplish 
this night’s work thoroughly. The nnforLn- 
- nate being for whom I have aj pealed, is under 
some dread coercion here- a strange mystery 
surrounds him ” 

« Ah ! this becomes more and more interest- 
ing !” exclaimed Lady Bess. “But let us see 
the individual we are speaking of.” 

“ One -word in your ear !’’ cried Lord Ever- 
ton, as if clutching nervously at some last re- 
source. “ 0 jly one word, I beg— I entreat 1 ’ 

Lady Bess accordingly approached the noble- 
man, and bent down her head to catch what he 
had to say : then turning away again after he 
had whispered a few hurried syllables in her 
ear, she exclaimed aloud, “ Two thousand 
guineas -eh? not to interfere any further! 
The offer is a tempting one : but it strikes me 
that if it be worth so much for vonr lordship 
to pay to keep the alleaed lunatic in custody, 
it must be worth double or treble the sum for 
us to set him free. "We will do the latter.” 

“ Mind what you are about,” pi’owled Chifiin 
in a low voice, as he drew Lady Bess aside for 
a moment. “ Two thousand guineas isn’t to 
be sneezed at." 

“ Leave me to manage,” was Lady Bess’s 
prompt but whispered answer. “ From some- 
thing I have heard strange suspicions are afloat 
in my mind : and I rather think that we may 
make this night's business worth many thou- 
sands of pounds to us.” \ 

“Well, you know best,” said \( Uiiflin, yield- 


ing to the ascendancy which this extraordi- > 
nary woman appeared to assert and most as- 
suredly to exercise over all those who acted I 
in concert with hex’. 

“ Now, Miss Leyden,” she exclaimed, “ we 
will pursue our researches. Yon two,” she 1 
added, speaking to Mat the Cadger and Spider I 
Bill, “will remain here fora few minutes to j 
mount guard over the prisoners and see that 
these women do not leave the room.” 

“One woi’d morel” cried Lord Everton: 
“only one woi’d— one last word— I beseech 
j 7 ou !” 

“Not a word— not a syllable,” exclaimed 
Lady Bess : and as she passed out of the room, 
followed by Chifiin and IJenrieta, the wretch- 
ed old nobleman gave vent to a cry expressive 
of feelings wrought up to an excruciatingl 
agony— while Bellamy muttered deep -but 
bitter imprecations, and Mrs. Martin shivered | 
from the head to foot with mingled rage and 
terror. Nor were the footman and Susan un- 
concerned : but probably they bad les3 reason 
to be so deeply agitated as the l’est. 

Meanwhile f/idy Bess, Chifiin, and Ilenrie^ a 
had emerged upon the landing outside : and 
| baking a lamp which was burning on a table 
| there, they ascended to the higher storey, 
where Miss Leyden deemed it most probable 
they should find the object of their search. 
They reached a passage which appeared 
to run the whole width of the bmldinr, 
with an array of doors on either side. First 
of all, in pursuance of Henrietta’s suggestion, 
they endavom-ed to enter a room " which 
as nearly as she could calculate was imme- 
diately above the suite of apartments she had 
occupied in the house : for she fancied 
that from thence must have descended the 
lamentations and that thrilling cry which she 
had heard one night . The door was however 
locked: hub a crowbar from Chiffin’s pocket 
speedily forced it open. The room which they 
now entered, and which was tolerably well fur- 
nished, was found to be unoccupied ; hub it 
evidently had not been long without a tenant : 
for the bed had not been made since it was last 
slept in, while other indications justified the 
belief. Issuing from this room, they were 
about to examine the next, when a loud cry 
coming from overhead, thrillingly reached their 
ears. That cry — it was instantaneously recog- 
nised by Henrietta ! Those piercing accents — 
the wild Lamentation which characterised them 
— the penetrating anguish of the sound— all 
wei-e the same ! 

A staircase at the end of the passage caught 
their eyes. They hastened to ascend it : bub 
their way was suddenly impeded by a trap- 
door closing the top. It was secured by a 
staple and a padlock ; hut Chiflin’s crowbar 
speedily forced these obstacles. The quick 
trampling of feet, as if some one wei ; e rushing 
towards the trap-door, met the ears of the 
searchers : and the moment the door itself was 
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removed, Henrietta beheld, by the light of the 
lamp, the ghastly and unmistakable counten- 
ance of her unknown friend, gazing in mingled 
terror and suspense down the opening.- 

It was a long loft to which Lady Bess, the 
Cannibal, and Henrietta had thus found their 
way : and until the moment when the light of 
the lamp developed the features of the scene, 
the captive had been entombed in darkness. 
A truckle bedstead, a washing-stand, a table, a 
chair, and a few other necessaries, were all the 
furniture to be seen in that dreary, dismal 
place. And there was the unfortunate prisoner 
himself, enveloped in the long dressing-gown 
secured at the waist, and with that pale thin 
countenance which, once seen, could never be 
forgotten 1 

The unfortunate being recoiled in dismay 
from the ferocious looks of Chiflin the Canni- 
bal, who was highest up the staircase : but 
gathering courage, he gazed down again, and 
seemed stricken with surprise at beholding a 
female in man’s attire. Then he caught sight 
of Henrietta Leyden, whom he at once recog- 
nised ; and a smile of satisfaction, amounting 
even to joy, spread itself over its countenance. 
Still, in all these rapidly varying changes of 
expression, there was blended a certain wild 
vacancy, which if not indicative of complete 
mental aberration, at all events denoted a 
partial disorder of the reason. 

“ Speak to him ; he seems to recognise you,” 
said Lady Bess to Henrietta. 

“ We come to deliver you, if you like to go 
away with us,” the young maiden accordingly 
said, in the gentle accents of her sweetly musi- 
cal voice. 

“Yes, yes— I will go away with you,” was 
the response, joyfully delivered ; and without 
another word, the stranger descended the stairs 
in tlie rear of the three persons who had 
rescued him. 

“ But he never can leave the house in this 
guise,” said Lady Bess aside to Henrietta. 
“ We must obtain proper apparel for him. Let 
us see how it is to be managed.’’ 

“ Perhaps the footman may have some plain 
clothes?” suggested Henrietta: “for neither 
Lord Everton’s nor Mr. Bellamy’s would fit 
him." 

While this rapid exchange of whispered 
observations was going on, the party had 
threaded the passage, descended the staircase, 
and reached the landing whence opened the 
apartment where the prisoners had been left. 

“ Remain here," said Lady Bess : and she 
passed into the dining-room. 

Lord Everton at once began ppuring forth 
the most piteous entreaties that she would not 
take away with her the individual whom he 
suspected she had just rescued from captivity: 
but she paid no regard to bis prayers : and 
ordering Slat the Cadger to loosen the footman 
from his bonds, she bade the domestic folio*- 
her. Tliis command he promptly obeyed ; and 


when outside the room, Lady Bess said to him, 

“ Has this unfortunate creature got any other 
clothes of his own, besides the wretched things 
he has on ?” 

“Clothes? no, sir — ma’am,” responded the 
footman, not knowing exactly whether to ad- 
dress Lady Bess as a male or a female : for al- 
though there could be no douH as to her sex, 
yet he knew not in what style she herself might 
choose to be spoken to. 

“ Then I suppose he has been here a long 
time ? ’ she said inquiringly. 

“ Yes— a long, long time," answered the foot- 
man. “ But I have got some clothes of my 
own,” he added, “ which are very much at his 
service — very much indeed.” 

“Hasten and fetch them," said the heroine : 
but as the footman was hurrying away, she 
made a sign for Cbiffin to accompany him. 

In a few minutes they returned, the footman 
bearing a large bundle of clothing : and the 
mysterious unknown was desired to pass into 
the nearest vacant room and put them on. This 
he did, and in aboot ten minutes came issuing 
forth, considerably improved in appearance, 
and wearing a look of delight at the change 
thus effected in his garb. There was however 
I something childish in his look,— another indi- 
! cation that the mind of the unhappy man was 
I indeed somewhat unsettled. Lady Bess per- 
| ceived this and hesitated for a moment whether 
| she ought really, to take the strange being 
away. But recollecting the intense anxiety of 
I Lord Everton to prevent her— the heavy bribe 
he had offered — and the information which she 
j herself had gleaned during the day, she hesitat- 
ed no longer. 

“ Now," she said to the footman, “ you can 
return to your employers :”— and she made an 
imperious sign towards the door of the room 
where they had remained bound to their chairs. 
“ You can also tell my two men to rejoin me.' 1 

“ Beg pardon," said the footman hesitating- 
ly ; “but I see there’s most likely to be a 
rumpus about him .-’—and he glance'd towards 
the pale unknown. “ If so be such a thing aR 
a witness is wanted " 

“ Ah ! the suggestion is not had,” ejaculated 
Lady Bess. “At the same time I cannot at- 
tend to the matter to-night. What is your 
name T 

"Theodore Barclay,” responded the foot- 
man ; “ at your service, ma’am— sir— ma’am 

“ Yery well, Theodore Barclay,” said Lady 
Bess. “ You can inquire to-morrow or next 
day at the post-office in Hornsey if there is a 
letter for you ; and should j’ou find one, you 
will do well to attend to any appointment it 
may indicate.” 

“Depend upon it I shall not fail. But 
mum's the word :’’ — and thus speaking, he 
retreated back into the diniog-room in obe- 
dience to another sign hastily and imperatively | 
made by Lady Bess. 
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Mat the Cadger and Spider Bill now came 
forth from that room where they had been 
keeping guard ; and the little party descended 
to the hall, where the gardener and the two 
female servants liad v remained in the custody 
of Tony Wilkins. These servants were not 
a little surprised to behold the pale-faced 
stranger in company with the in'ruders and 
ITerietta : they did not however say a word 
— and the party emerged from the house. 

Reader, Can you possibly depict to yourself 
the feelings of lively joy — the emotions of 
exultant bliss— which arose in the heart of 
Henrietta Leyden as she once more breathed 
the fresh air of liberty ? For the instant all 
other considerations wore lost sight of : she 
remembered not the evidently too desperate 
character of those to whom she owed her deli- 
verance— she thought not of the possibility of 
her prolonged absence having proved fatal to 
her mother— she recollected not that another 
individual had been rescued that night. Nor 
was it until they were at some little distance 
from Beech-Tree Lodge, that she was recalled 
from that paradise of abstraction to the full 
remembrance of all other things. 

“Now, Miss Leyden," said Lady Bess, 
stopring short near that point where the di- 
verging road joined the main one, “have yon 
any settled plan to adopt— any home to go to? 

If not, I will give you an asylum ” 

“Oh, yes— I have a home or at least I 

hope so Cod grant that nothing may have 

happened to my poor mother in my ab- 
sence !*' she cried, thus giving audible ex- 
pression to the anguished thought which 
suddenly recurred to her. “ But 1 have not 
as yet expressed my gratitude to you for my 
deliverance. Oh ! may I hope," she added in a 
low but fervid whisper, as she drew Lady Bess 
aside with the sudden force of a nervous agit- 
ation, — “may I hope that I have not altogether 
comprehended some portion of what has passed 
within those walls ?’’ 

“I know to what you allude,’’ interrupted 
Lady Bess ; “the appropriation of certain 
little thines by the men who accompanied me ? 
Think no more of that — or at all events talk of 
it no more. Best contented with your deli- 
verance. You see that I did better than place 
your note in the hands of the police-authorities, 
as its terms enjoined. Had I done so they 
would not have interfered, Beech-Tree Lodge 
being really licensed as a mad-house. I was 
therefore compelled to strike a bold and 
prompt blow to deliver you. I have done it : 
and surely you are not disposed to quarrel 
with the means employed 

“ I am incapable of ingratitude," replied 
Henrietta energetically. “ Tell me the name 
! of her to whom I am so much indebted ?'' 

“In my present apparel I am (Jiptain 
Chandos," responded the heroine : “ if 1 were 
in a female garb I should be Mrs. Chandos. 
Here," she continued, taking a card from a case, 


„is my address. Perhaps you will like to 
learn more of that strange being whom we 
have this night delivered ? If so, you can call 
upon me : for I purpose to take him with me.. 
And now tell me— are you happy in your own 
circumstances 1 would money be of any service 
to yon ?” ■ 

“No, no,” replied Henrietta, giving perhaps 
a little more vehemence to her response than 
was altogether consistent with the gratitude 
she owed Lady Bess : but still the girl’s honest 
feelings were predominant at the time. 

“ I understand you,” said the heroine, 
neither moved nor offended. “ You are afraid 
that whatsoever gold my purse may contain, 
is not honestly acquired ? Well, if you need 
no pecuniary assistance, so much the better. 
And now, one word more ere we part. It will 
be well that no noise Bhould he made about the - 
adventure of this night. J have a claim upon 
your gratitude ; and the way in which you can 
testify it is by taking care that your friends do 
not seek redress at the hands of justice for 
whatsoever you may have suffered from Lord 
Everton. Because if once you endeavour to 
put the law in force, you cannot tell half the 
truth, but must explain it all ; and if you 
loudly'proclaim how you got into Beech-Tree 
Lodge, you will be compelled to proclaim as 
loudly how you got out of it. This might lead j 
to unpleasant inquiries sfter myse’f ; and 
these of course you would not willingly be the 
means of setting afoot." 

“ Depend upon it I will do nothing to com- 
promise you,” answered Henrietta. “And 
excuse me if I add— with the deepest, deepest 
sincerity— that may God grant you never do 
more to injure yourself than I shall do to 
injure you 1" 

“ You are a good girl," rejoined Lady Bess : : 
“but it is evident that our paths run in 
opposite ways in life. Nevertheless we shall 
meet again: for I know that you will come 
and see me." | 

Thus speaking, the amazon ian lady wrung 1 
Henrietta’s hand ; and a separation then took 
place— Lady Bess, with the stranger and her j 
companions, proceeding one way, and Miss . 
Leyden in another. 

Long, lonely, and weary was the walk— or 
rather run — which the young damsel had at 
that midnight hour (for so late it now was) 
until she reached Holloway ; and thence she 
obtained a conveyance into London. It was 
two in the morning when she reached the court 
in the vicinage of Soho, where she had last seen 
her pother and Charley. Oh 1 with what a 
beating heart did she approach the door — with 
what deep and painful misgivings did she await 
the response to her summons 1 She looked up 
to see if there were a light in the attic- 
window : but there was none. 

At the expiration of five minutes she heard 
steps approaching down the passage from with- 
in: the door opened— and the landlady appeared 
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b CHAPTER XLIY. 

THE BARGE. 

It was the night after the adventures at Beech- 
Tree Lodge, and between ten and eleven o’clock. 
A lantern was suspended to the ceiling of the 
cabin of the barge moored in the canal at 
Agar Town ; and at the little round table three 
persons were seated. These were Chiflin the 
Cannibal, Mr. Tugs, and the latter’s wife. _ The 
cupboard was removed from the recess which it 
usually occupied, the aperture hein* thus left 
ready for the Cannibal to pass into his lurking- 
hole should any visitor of a suspic : ous charac- 
ter make his appearance. Upon the table stood 
a bottle of gin, the product of one of the illicit 
stills worked in the neighbourhood ; and three 
lasses showed that the persons in the cabin had 
een partaking of the alcoholic fluid. Tugs 
and the Cannibal were smoking their pipes ; 
while Mrs. Tugs was suckling the child, which 
was about eight or nine months old. .She was 
a young woman, and if clean would have 
appeared fresh-looking and not altogether 
ugly : but she had a somewhat grimy appear- 
ance, and was not ever tidy in her dross. 

“ Well,” said the Cannibal, removing the 
pipe from his mouth and vomiting forth a 
cloud of smoke, “I wonder whether Midge 
Somers will come here to-night ? Yon say tint 
she was here last night, just after I had left 
the barge to meet Lady Bess at Hornsey 
church ?” 

“ Yes : Madge came last night,” responded 
the woman, to whom the question was address- 
ed. “ Tugs had gone up into the Town to see 
some of the blue-ruin brewers” — meaning the 
workers of the illicit stills— “ and so 1 was 
here all alone.” 

“ And she wouldn't leave no message, then ?” 
said Chiflin inquiringly 7 . 

| “ On’y that she would come back again to- 

night, and that you was to keep close till she 
did. Sol surpose she will Ve here soon.” 

“ I hope so,” observed Chiflin with one of 
his wonted growls ; “ for I am precious tired 
of being cooped up here. At the same time, 
mind you, I am very much obleeged to you, 
Mrs, Tugs, and your husband, for making me 
so comfortable : but for a man which likes his 
liberty, this here sort of confinement isn’t al- 
together the thing." 

“ And yet you had a little change last night,” 
observed Tugs. “It was a pity it didn’t turn 
out better for you.” 

“For my part 1 was precious savage at the 
disappointment,” remarked the Cannibal. 
“Taking all that trouble and running all that 
risk without getting a penny by it !” 

“Well, it was perwokin’, no doubt,” said 
Tugs, as lie filled the three glasses from the 
bottle, “But I say, who is that Lady Bess, as 
you call her ? I never see her afore. What a 
smart-looking creelur’ she is.” 


I “And doesn’t she look well in that there 
dress she wears I” exclaimed Mrs. Tugs. “ What 
a elegant-fitting frock-coat ! It gave her quite 
a man’s look — except about the bust, which is 
rayther too full to let the disguise be complete. 
I should think she must look uncommon well in 
her own proper dress— I mean when togged as 
a woman.” 

“ I never sec her dressed in any other way 
but as she was last night,” observed the Canni- 
bal. “She is a queer creature, no doubt.” 

“Do you mean she is a rum un as a woman ?” 
asked Tugs. 

“No— not in that sense,” replied Chiflin. “I 
never heard anything against her : quite t’other 
way— for it is said she hasn’t even the feelings 
and passions of her sex— no lovers, and there- 
fore no intrigues. Such is what they say of 
her:' but I believe precious .few reaily know 
anything about Lady Bess.” 

“ She’s quite the lady,” said Mrs. Tugs. “ And 
what a nice-spoken creator’ too 1 One would 
think she was a person of quality — quite !” 

“ I should say she’s quite the gentleman,*' ob- 
served Tugs with a laugh. “ Her manners is so 
good, and she has such a sort of olT-hand way 
with her, it’s quite pleasant to hear her talk- 
and observe her hattitud s. She’s a dandy 
after her own sort : but yet not one of them 
kind of dnndies that you’d like to kick all along 
a street. What do you think, Chiflin? You 
know more about her than we do.’’ 

“ I know deuced little about her,” responded 
the Cannibal. “ She’s always in just the same 
mood you saw her last night— first-rate spirits, 
and with that sort of jovial frankness and open- 
heartedness, as one may say, that somehow 
makes you like her. Ana then, although en- 
gaged with her in business that puts you on a 
sort of equality, you can’t held feeling the 
whole time that you are with a superior. That 
woman exercises what we may call an ascen- 
dancy over one ; and however much you mayn’t 
like to acknowledge it to yourself, still you 
can’t help feeling it. Did you notice what a 
pair of eyes she has ? don’t th6y seem as if they 
could pierce you through and through ?’’ 

“ I never saw such splendid cycB in all my 
life,” said Mrs. Tugs. “And what teeth too ! 
I should think the handsomest and proudest 
jmung lord in the land would be glad to get a 
kiss from such lips as them.” 

“ And I think that if he was to attempt it,” 
replied Chiflin, “he’d get Lady 7 Bess’3 whip 
pretty comfortably over IiIb shoulders. At 
least, if all I have heard tell about her is true, 
thatshe hasn’t get the feelings of the sex ” 

“ How extr’ornary I” said Mrs. Tugs, ap- 
parently in a musing strain. “I know blessed 
well I’ve got all them ere feelings and as 
she thus spoke, to all appearance in a very 
sentimental mood, she emptied her glass, ex- 
cept two or three drops which she let drain 
down the baby’s throat. 

“1 see that the little creetur’ likes blue-ruin 
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as well as his ma*” observed Chifiin with a 
laugh : but there was something horrible and 
ferocious even in the most good-humoured 
laugh which Mr. Chifiin. could possibly assume. 

“ It's natur’,’’ said Mrs. Tugs. “ Natur’ 
makes us all love lush from our wery birth. 
Lord bless yer 1 I've seen smaller babbies than 
this von s :ck down the blue-ruin just as if it 
was their mother's milk. Rut what more 
about this Lady Bess that I’m quite interested 
in ? If so be she was raly a man, I should make 
Tugs jellus. “Where does she bide ? ’ 

“ Ah ! that she keeps precious dark to her- 
self," replied Chifiin. “But I know that she 
is mostly seen about Edmonton and Totten- 
ham ; and one or two of my pals have twigged 
her more than once riding about them neigh- 
bourhoods in a lady’s dress— a habit as they 
call it,— and looking quite elegant and tip-top 
like. There must be suromunt very rum about 
that woman's history ” 

“ There must indeed, from all you have 
said," Observed Mrs. Tugs. “ And so she 
actually does busioess on the highway ? What 
a bold dashing creetur’ she must be I If I 
was a rich youn? gen’olman I shouldn’t at all 
mind being robbed by such a highwayman as 
that. You don't know, then, what made her 
take to the road ?’’ 

“Not I," responded Chifiin. “All that I 
know about her I've told you." 

“ And so thcadwenture of last night turned 
out a failure, did it ? ’ said Tu_s as lie filled I 
the glasses again. 

“ Oh ! a precious failure," answered Chifiin : I 
“ nothing got by it 1 But I wonder whether 
this precious Madge is coming to-night. I am 
deuced ly in want of the fresh air " 

“Why don't you taken little stroll along 
the towinj-path ?’ said Tuts. “The night's 
dark enow, and you ain't likely to meet any 
unpleasant customers. If Madce come3 we 
can^eep her till you return.” 

“So 1 will," observed C'hifiin: and having 
tossed off the contents of bis glass, he ascended 
from the cabin, stepped ashore, and sauntered 
along the bank of the canal. 

“ Now, Polly,” said the Blue-ruin Carrier 
when he and bis wife were alone to. ether in 
the cabin, “ has no bidear struck you at all ?" 
— and he looked very hard at her. 

“ You mean that Chiffin’s got money about 
him ?" replied the woman, returning the look. 

“That’s just what I do mean," said her hus- 
band, drawing closer towards her and speak- 
ing in a still lower and more significant tone. 

“ I’m sure he has : and I don’t believe for a 
minute that the affair of last night turned- out 
so queer. Chifiin never would have took it 
so quiet— he’s not the chap." 

“That’s what I thought," responded Mrs. 
Tugs. “ And now, d'ye know, why I took and 
questioned him so much about Lady Bess 1" 

“ Woman’s coorosity, I s’pose,” was the res- 
ponse. ... 


“Womon's fiddlestick ! ’ cried Mrs. Tugs. 
“It. was just to see whether Chiffin would 
speak in a way to show he had been disappoint- 
ed with Lady Bess last night. If he had, it 
would have appeared in Ins manner : he 
couldn’t have concealed it- it would have 
been uppermost in his mind, and so have 
showed itself in his observations. But it 
didn’t : and so I'm as sure that he got loads of 
s ^ag last night as that I’m suckling this here 
blessed babby.” 

“ What a clever woman you he, Polly,” was 
the compliment now paid her by her husband. 
“ Who’d have thought you was pumping tl e 
Cmnibal all the time you seemed to he chat- 
ting so cosy and formilinr ?” 

“ Well, hut it was so,” replied Mrs. Tugs ; 
“ and if that feller hasn’t got his pockets lined 
with blunt, I’ll eat this babby upatamouth- 
ful-I will.” 

“ A precious mean chap he is, then !” ex- 
claimed Tugs now looking particularly fero- 
cious through the black grime on his face. 

“Mean!'* echoed his wife: “lie’s measly 
skinflint — coming here, bolting our grub, and 
swallowing our lush, and just giving us a 
shilling or two tow’rds housekeeping, when he 
ought to come down handsome and make us a 
jolly good present. I’m sick of such conduct, 
I be." 

“ Well, Polly, if what’s passing in my mind 
is passing in your’n too, we’ll have the whole 
of his hlnnt afore many hours is over and 
the man looked hard at his wife to read her 
answer in her countenance. 

“ When a chap behaves his self as Chifiin 
is doing now," she replied, “ I would as soon 
draw a knife across his throat and sink hi n in 
the canal as I'd eat my dinner. So if you're 
the man, Tugs, to do the job, I'm the woman as 
will help yer." 

“Then I’m blowed if it isn't as good as done," 
responded the Blue-ruin Carrier : “ perwided 
we settles how it is to he done — that’s all." 

“ Done 1 Why, in the way I've said," was 
the quick answer given by his wife. ' “ Hush 1 
some one calls." 

Tu.s hastily jumped up from his seat, and 
thrust liis head out of the hatchway of the 
cabin. A woman was standing in the towing- 
path ; and through the gloom Tugs at once 
recognised Madge Somers. 

“ AH right !” he said. “ Come on hoard.” 

Madge accordingly stepped on the barge,' 
and descended into the cabin. Tugs offered 
her some gin : bat she refused to take it— im- 
mediately adding, “ Where is he ?" 

“ What news have you got for him ?'’ asked 
Tugs, evading the woman’s question. 

1 “ Good news," she replied. “ But where is 
he, I ask ?” 

“ Well, that's a pity,” said Tugs : “ for lie’s 
gone out for the ni.bt again." 

“ITow provoking 1” exclaimed Madge Somers. 
“ But if he didn’t mind running these risks, 
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wliafc was the use of ray troubling myself to 
get the thing put right and square for him ? I 
cannot wait till he returns— I cannot cpme 
back again when he is likely to he here ; and 
; therefore I must leave a message with you. 
You can tell him that the business is hushed 
i up, and that her ladyship has in timated to the 
, police that all her things have been restored 
to her on condition that she Would not move 
any further in the matter,' and that as she has 
got them back her object is answered. Of 
course a single word from her ladyship was 
sufficient to, stop the proceedings ; and so 
Chiffin has nothing more to fear in that 
quarter.” 

« This will be good news for him,” said Tugs 
“ He told me he shouldn’t be back till just 
upon daylight, and I’m going to sit up for 
him.’’ 

“ Then you can deliver my message, said 
Madge : and appearing to be somewhat in a 
hurrv, she took her departure. 

“ Well, didn’t I manage capital to perwent 
the woman staying ?’’ said Tugs. “ If she had, 
Chiffin would have ilitted away on lieai'ing the 
news, and we should have been baulked in our 
job— eh, Polly ?” 

“ Yea— you managed capital,” responded tho 
woman. “ Now mind you manage as well 
presently when the thing is to he done— that’s 
all." 

The husband and wife then drew closer to- 
cetlier until their faces almost met ; and in 
subdued whispers did they discourse upon the 
murderous project they had devised. 

In the mean time Madge Somers, when quit- 
ting the barge, had pursued her way along the 
towing-path ; and at a short distance she en- 
countered Chiffin the Cannibal. 

“ Ah !” she exclaimed : “ then you have al- 
tered your mind 

“ Altered my mind ?” he repeated in a 
growling tone. “ Wiint the deuce are you 
talking about ?” 

“ Why, in coming hack so soon — that is how 
you have altered your mind : for I suppose you 
are now on your way to the barge ?” 

“ To be sure. I only just came out to get a 
mouthful of fresh air. I can’t endure being 
cooped up in that coffin-like place.” 

“ Then what made you tell those people that 
you did not intend to return till close upon 
day-light ?’’ 

“ You don't mean to say they told you 
that exclaimed Chiffin. 

“ But T do though : and iliac's the reason I 
did not-stop. I however left a message with 
them for you 

“ And whit's it about ? Have you made it 
all right ?” 

“Yes— after a great deal of trouble,’’ res- 
ponded Madge. “ Her ladyship has intimated 
to the detectives who had the thing in hand, 
that she does not wish the proceedings to go 
) any farther. The excuse she made was that 


! somebody had been to her, brought all the 
things back that had been stolen -from the 
house, and besought her mercy and forbear- 
ance ; and that therefore, as her chief object 
was gained in recovering her valuables, she 
was disposed to grant the request. In short, 
she gave the detectives to understand that she 
did not choose to have the trouble and discom- 
fort of a prosecution, especially as she was 
very soon going out of town. The detectives 
went and called upon her ladyship in conse- 
quence of this note which she sent them : but j 
as she gave them each a pretty handsome sum 
for the trouble they had already taken, they of 
course promised to follow her directions. * So 
as far as that affair goes, you are safe enough. 

I saw Tony’ Wilkins just now ; and he told me 
that you had a fine affair of it last night- 
heaps of money, besides a lot of diamonds and 
other valuables : so what with the swag you 
got from lady Saxondale, the money I gave 
you a little time back, and the produce of last 
night, you must be quite rich.” 

“ Well, do you mean to turn borrower, 
Madge ?’ asked Chifl’n, evidently not relish- 
ing the woman’s discourse, and fancying that 
it was a prelude to demanding some pecuniary 
favour at his hands. 

“Don't be afraid, ( ’ll if fin,’’ she replied, having 
read what was passing in his mind. “ You 
know that I am not one who , asks favours of 
that sort : or if you don’t know it, you ought 
to do so — for you and 1 have been acquainted 
long enough. What I was going to say is, 
why don’t you settle down into some quiet 
kind of life— take a public or a shop, for in- 
stance - or even set up a lodging-house ?” 

“No, no— a public is the thing for me,” 
answered Chiffin ; “a good boozing-ken in 
some precious queer neighbourhood. 1 should 
be in my glory there ; and to tell you the 
truth, Madge, T have been thinking of summut 
of that kind. Now that this cursed affair of 
the detectives is over, I shall look about me 
But I say, wasn’t it rather queer of these Tugs 
people to tell you such a precious lie ? I em’t 
think what could be the meaning of it." 

“ Evidently to prevent me from waiting to 
sec you,” replied Madge. “ You had therefore 
better take care of them : ther’ssome treachery 
lurking in that quarter.” 

“Well now,” observed Chiffin in a musing 
tone, “I thought them Tugs was the lion este 3 t 
people towards their pals that ever was. Of 
course T didn’t tell them I had anything in the 
shape of blunt about me, for fear they should 
get on the borrowing plan ; and one couldn’t 
very well refuse what they asked after all 
their kindness. But there’s something that 
isn't right in that quarter. I don’t like this 
affair of tlieir stalling you off from seeing me : j 
it looks precious suspicious.” 

“ Well,” returned Madge, “ you have no 
need to go back to the barge again unless you | 
like.” 
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<; Yes— but I have though,’ 1 replied Chi (Tin : 

“ for to tell you the truth— —But no matter ! 

I must get back as quick as 'ever I can. Good 
night, Madge - and thank you for what you 
have done.”- ' 

The woman and the Cannibal then separ- 
ated, and the latter sped along in the direction 
of the barge. He had indeed good reason for 
returning thither ; inasmuch as he had left 
his great loose shaggy over-coat in the little 
nook or recess that formed his place of conceal- 
ment ; and in that self-same coat he had got 
a quantity of bank-notes sewn inside the 
lining. But as he went back to the barge, he 
felt in his breeches’ pockets to see that his 
pistols were safe, muttering to himself the 
while, “ If these Tugs mean treachery, I’m 
blowed if I don't make them both sleep at the 
bottom of the canal before dajdight— and their 
babby along with 'em for that matter.” 

Resuming however his wonted look, which 
with all his endeavour to give it a good-humour 
ed aspect, was still of the most liang-dog and 
sinister character, he reached the boat and 
gave a peculiar whistle. The head of Tugs was 
soon perceived thrust above the hatchway— 
the assurance that all was right came from that 
individual's lips— and Chiflin descended into 
the cabin. He cast a quick but keenly-search- 
ing glance upon Tugs and his wife; but nothing 
in their looks betrayed any treacherous pur- 
pose. Chiflin was not however the man to be 
thrown off his guard by this seeming equani- 
mity on then 1 ' part. 

“ How unfortunate- you should have gone ' 
out just at the moment,” exclaimed Tugs. 
“ But perhaps you had the good luck to meet 
her ?” 

“Meet who ?— Lady Bess ?” exclaimed Chif- 
fin, as if utterly unsuspicious. 

“No— Madge Somers.’’ 

“ Ah ! she's been then ? What news / Why 
the deuce didn’t she wait ?” 

“ She couldn't : she had summut particular 
to do. Besides, she had on’y a word to say.” 

“ And what’s that ?’’ asked Chiflin. “ Any- 
thing good ?” 

“ Pretty well,” rejoined the Blue-ruin Oar - 1 
rier. “ Madge pays that it will all be right in 
the course of to'-morrow ; and she’ll be down 
here by nine in the evening at the latest, when 
she is certain sure of having good news to tell 
yer. She says you may make yourself quite 
easy on that score.” 

“ Perdition take it !” growled Chiffin, affect- 
ing to be in a rage. “ Somehow or another I 
fancy that Madge is humbugging me. Which ! 
way did she go? I have a deuced good mind 
to cut after her.” 

“I didn’t see which way she went,” an- 
swered Tugs. “ Besides, she’s been gone more 

I than a quarter of an hour ; and. so you couldn’t 
possibly overtake her, even. if you knowed 
which way she did go.” 

“ Come, Mr. Chiffin ,’ said Mrs. Tugs, look- 


ing as amiable as she could through the grimy 
mask upon her face, “ you had better make up 
your mind to rest patient and be comfortable 
till to-morrow evening. ' It isn’t wery long to 
wait ; and from what Madge said, it’s certain 
sure you’ll hear good news then.” 

“ Well, I suppose I must," returned the 
Cannibal with the air of one who resigns him- 
self to a temporary disappointment. 

“ Take another glass of the lush,” said :‘the 
Blue-ruin Carrier, as he passed the bottle. “It’s 
a famous thing to make chaps happy and con- 
tented.” 

“ With all my heart,” responded Chiffin : 
and having tossed oil’ the liquor, he lighted his 
pipe. 

The conversation progressed upon indifferent 
subjects ; and while joining in it with seeming 
unconcern, the Cannibal revolved in his mind 
the course that he should adopt. That Tugs 
and his wife meant treachery was evident 
enough : their conduct in respect to Madge 
Somers proved this. That they had not dis- 
covered the bank-cotes in his coat, he felt as- 
sured ; because if so, and if they had self- 
appropriated then, there would be no need 
of that stratagem to keep him still in the 
baive. He therefore argued that they sup 
posed him to have money concealed about his 
person, and meant to murder him to obtain it. 
He had his pistols in his pockets, and they 
were loaded : he had a great mind to produce 
then suddenly and shoot both the man and 
woman at once ; but there was the chance of 
the report being heard by individuals who 
might t-e passing along the towing-path, or up 
m the houses overhanging the canal. Then he 
thought of suddenly felling the Blue-ruin 
Carrier with his club, and at once turning 
round to despatch the wife. But if the first 
blow should fail in its effect, a desperate 
struggle might take place : for he knew that 
the woman was a determined one -while Tugs 
himself was a man of great muscular power — 
and therefore the result of such struggle 
might prove fatal to himself. His chief ob- 
ject was, as a matter of course, to recover pos- 
session of his coat but if he went into the 
little crib to obtain it, he felt assured that 
he should be immediately attacked from be- 
hind and murdered. Even if he got po 3 -es- 
sion of his coat by means of a stratagem, it 
would be difficult for him to get safe out of 
the barge without first making away with 
Tugs and his wife : for if he pretended to go 
out tor any purpose, they wou'd attack him 
as he was ascending the ladder and he would 
be overpowered. All things considered, the 
Cannibal came to the conclusion that he must 
anticipate the intention of the Blue-ruin 
Carrier and Mrs. Tugs by murdering them 
both. But then again recurred the question, 
how was this to be done 1 

Suddenly an idea struck him ; and he now 
saw his way clearly enough. 
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“ What a terrible close place this is to live 
!n, to be sure !’’ he said, in a careless sort of 
way, taking advantage of a pause in the dis- 
course to make the remark. v “ I do believe it 
would kill me outright in a very short time.” 

“ Why’, y r ou see, me and ray old woman here 
is accustomed to it, ’ responded Tugs. y- — 

“ But it’s the smell that's as bad as the 
heat," resumed Chitlin. “Boiled pork a’d 
greens is very nice things for dinner ; but 
they leave an uncommon disagreeable odour 
in the place where the 3 ’’re cooked." 

“ But we had fried sassages to-day," said 
Mrs. Tugs. 

“ Well, sassages leaves a smell too/’ said 
Chitlin. “ And you had cabbages too, mind.” 

“But the bakker smoke takes all that away,” 
cried the bargeman as he refilled his pipe. 

“ I am sure Mrs. Tugs don’t like all these 
here smells," said the Cmnibal — “ greens, and 
sassiges, and bakker smoke, and the canal, and 
what not— partickler in such a close place as 
this— do you, Mrs. Tugs? Now, what should 
you say,” lie continued v.itii a grim smile upon 
his countenance, “if so 1 e I was gallant enough 
to give you a bottle of scent, which to tell you 
the truth I went out just now to buy at the 
hairdresser’s up in the road ?” 

“ I should say that it was rayther an extro’- 
r’nary thing for Mr. Chiflin to do,” replied the 
woman, lambing. 

“ Then that sr, me extro’rn ’ary thing I have 
done,” continued the Cannibal : and as he 
thus spoke he produced an elegantly-cut scent- 
bottle from the breast pocket of the coat that 
he had on. 

“ Well, did you ever ?’’ exclaimed Mrs. Tugs. 
“ If Lady Bess had done such a thing as this, 
one wouldn’t have been astonished, ’cause she’s 
so exceeding perlite." 

“ We never know,” said the Cannibal, ap- 
pearing to laugh in the merriest good-humour. 
“ whose book we may’ take a leaf out of. Lend 
us your fogle, Mrs. Tugs.” 

“ My ankercher, 3 ’ou mean ?’’ she said, 
“ Well, I do think I have got such a thing — 
and she produced a dirty rag which answered 
the purpose of the article named. 

“ 1 like scent very well at a distance," said 
Cliidin, as he poured a few drops from the 
little bottle on the handkerchief, holding his 
head somewhat back as he did so : “ but 1 
can’t abear it near. Now, just you take and 
smell this. It’s the mo3t deliciousest scent 
you ever come near in all 3 'our life. But that 
up to your nose, ma’am.” 

Mrs. Tugs, who appeared to enjoy the whole 
proceeding heartily, and of course saw no sinis- 
ter design in it, took the handkerchief amidst a 
great deal of laughing, and at once applied it to 
her nose. At the same instant she fell on the 
floor of the cabin, with the babe in her arms, as 
if stricken down by lightning : and also at the 
very self-same moment, Chiflin’s club dealt a 
tremendous blow on the head of the Blue-ruin 

Carrier. But this blow so far from being fatal, 
did not even stun the man, who perhaps possess- 
ed a skull of more than ordinary thickness : 
or else the blow itself descended in a manner 
that could do little hurt notwithstanding the 
violence with which i-. was dealt. For an instant 
— and only for a single instant— did Tugs 
totter on his seat ; and then springing up with 
a terrible imprecation, he closed with the Can- 
nibal just as the latter was about to repeat the 
blow. The table was upset in an instant, and 
fell over the insensible woman and the stunned 
child as they T lay upon the floor. 

For a few moments the struggle with the two 
men was desperate : and then sliey fell heavily 
together. The Cannibal was undermost : and 
for an instant Tugs nearly throttled him — but 
with a desperate effort Chiflin threw his adver- 
sary off, and t l en was uppermost in his turn. 
Still Tugs held him in such a manner flntlie 
had not the free use of his arms : he could not 
reach his club which had dropped from his 
hands, nor take a pistol from his pocket. For a 
minute the contest was frijhtful : the wretches 
glared upon each other with demoniac looks, as 
they were thus interlaced by’ each other's arms 
— thev gnashed their teeth— foam was upon 
their lips— their struggles and convulsions were 
the fullest developments of extraordinary 
muscular power. Again did they roll oyer : 
again was the Cannibal in the most perilous 
position. Another instant, and he would have 
been strangled by his adversary’ : but suddenly 
catching that individual's noie between his 
teeth, he bit it clean oil'. The man roared with 
the pain, and Chiflin was in an instant covered 
with the blond that streamed down upon him. 
The next moment the circumstances of the hor- 
rible contest were changed again : Tugs was 
underneath— Chiflin was uppermost— and the | 
former, faint * ith excruciating pain and loss of 
blood, relaxed his hold on his diabolic enemy. 
Then the ( Vi nnibnl was enable to catch at his 
club ; and with the tremendous bludgeon he 
beat out the Blue-ruin Carrier's brains. 

Thus ended this horrible combat ; and the 
conqueror stood in the midst of the cabin 
wiping his adversary’s blood from his face. 
The woman lay insensible upon 'the floor— the 
child was inanimate likewise. Chiflin deliberat- 
ed with himself for a few moments how he 
should act. Should he kill the woman, or let 
her recover as she might ? But when she re- 
covered, would she not denounce him as the 
murderer of her husband ? Assuredly she 
would : and therefore she must die I 

Having come to this resolve, after a very 
brief self-consultation, Chiflin. drew his clasp- 
knife from his pocket — opened it— and then 
plunged it deep down into the heart of the un- 
fortunate woman. Not a sound escaped her 
lips : there was a slight convulsive movement of 
the body’, as if a momentary spasm shot through 
it ; and thus she passed from insensibility into 
| death. 
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Chiffin drew out his clasp-knife from the flesh 1 
in which it was embedded — wiped it— and re- 
turnedit to his pocket. The blood gushed forth 
in a torrent, pouring over the babe, and. thus 
.covering it with the sanguine tide from that 
very breast whence it had been wont to receive 
its nourishment. 

The Cannibal, unmoved by the ghastly spec- 
tacle which he had himself created — unless 
indeed it were a grim satisfaction that he ex- 
perienced in having done the fearful work and 
thus secured his safety and his vengeance at 
the same time — now procured water and a 
towel, and washed as well as he could the stains 
of murder from his person. This being done, 
he possessed himself of his coat from the recess, 
and was about to take his departure, when he 
bethought himself of the bottle which contained 
the chloroform. He had placed it on the table 
the instant he had poured some of its contents 
on the handkerchief : the table bad been upset 
—and where was the bottle ? He searched, and 
found that it had fallen upon the garments of 
the woman : the stopper had not come out ; 
and with infinite delgbt the Cannibal re-pos- 
sessed himself of an article which had already 
proved ( according to his own notions ) so ex- 
ceedingly useful, and which might therefore be 
of the same utility on a future occasion. 

The ruffian -now at length quitted the barge, 
and was speedily at a distance from che scene 
of his fearful crime. 


CHAPTER SLY. 

THE LADY OF MANY LOVERS. 

It was about half-past ten o’clock on the same 
night of the frightful tragedy, that Lord Har- 
old Staunton knocked at the door of Ever- 
green Villa in the Seven Sisters Road. The 
reader cannot have forgotten that this beauti- 
ful little suburban residence was the abode of 
Miss Emily Archer — alias Mademoiselle Emilie 
d’ Alembert — the fascinating danseuse , who had 
succeeded in ensnaring the foolish and frivolous 
Lord Saxondale in her meshes. Pret'ily fur- 
nished as the villa was previously to her ac- 
quaintance with him, it now presented a 
spectacle of almost oriental luxury: that is to 
say, in miniature. Everything that the taste 
of a most extravagant woman could possibly 
fancy,' or that the infatuation of a reckless 
spendthrift could supply, in the shape of ex- 
quisite furniture, mirrors, pictures, ornaments, 
nick-nacks, and costly trifles of every variety, 
was now to be seen within the walls of that 
villa. The connexion of Jjord Saxondale with 
Miss Archer had been exceedingly brief as to 
time, but had already proved wonderfully ex- 
pensive as to,money. ' She had introduced him 
to a person of whom we shall have to speak 
more~ anon, and who was supplying him with 


funds at a most exorbitant rate of interest : 
and by far the greater portion of the moneys 
thus obtained, went to gratify the syren’s 
whims and caprices. 

Miss Archer remained upon the stage for 
several reasons. In the first place she liked 
the excitement connected with the ballet — she 
liked the applause bestowed upon the dancers 
— she liked the flattery and the flirting that 
took place behind the scenes— and she liked to 
see the name of Mademoiselle Emilie d’Alem- 
bert in the dramatic criticisms in the news- 
papers. She moreover knew that her con- 
nexion with Lord Saxondale could not last for 
ever ; and she regarded her position at the 
Opera as the means of obtaining a new admirer 
when circumstances should sooner or later 
sever her from the present one. She liked, too, 
to have an opportunity of boasting her good 
fortune in the presence of the other ballet- 
dancers ; for she fancied that her position was 
a very brilliant one, and- that instead of any 
shame being attached thereto, it was exceed- 
ingly enviable and admirable. 

But returning from our digression, we must 
hasten to describe wherefore Lord Harold 
Staunton was on the particular night of which 
we now speak, paying a visit to Evergreen 
Villa. On knocking at the door he inquired of 
the servant who answered the summons if Lord 
Saxondale were within ?— but before any 
answer could be given, that young nobleman 
himself rushed out of the exquisitely fur- 
nished parlour on the ground-floor, exclaiming, 
“ I thought t could not be mistaken : I knew 
it was your voice ! Come in, my dear fellow — 
I am delighted to see you !” 

Lord Harold accordingly entered the par- 
lour, where a supper consisting , of all imagin- 
able delicacies and dainties was spread upon 
the table, and where Emily herself was loung- 
ing negligently on a sofa. She was dressed — 
or rather we should say undressed — in a French 
wrapper trimmed with the most costly lace ; 
and her beautiful dark hair was flowing in 
luxuriant masses over a neck more exposed 
than was consistent with perfect modesty. 

“ Ah, Lord Harold !” she said, extending 
her hand to the young nobleman, with whom 
she was well acquainted, and indeed had been 
very intimately acquainted on some former 
occasion : “lam glad t.o see you at the villa. 
But, you naughty man, you ! what have you 
been doing,? fighting a duel 1 Oh fie ! Iam 
shocked at you.” 

“It is one of those unfortunate occurrences, 
Miss Archer,” responded Staunton, with a 
forced gaiety, “ which will happen in life. 
Here'is our friend Saxondale who will some 
day or another have to do the same thing. 
Who knows, indeed, but that he may be com- 
pelled to fight a duel on your account ?” 

“ Oh, that would be amusing !” Exclaimed 
Emily, clapping her hands gleefully, as if some 
new source of gratification had been suddenly 
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developed to her mind ; and she felt as Xerxes 
might have been supposed to feel had anybody 
suggested the “new pleasure” for the dis- 
covery of which that royal voluptuary ottered 
a reward. 

“ I am very much obliged to you, niy dear 
Emily,” said Lord Saxondale, “for wishing 
to place my life in jeopardy : but I am not 
enough tired of you yet to wish to be pre- 
maturely cut oil' from your sweet society'." 

“ Beautifully expressed 1” exclaimed the 
dcuiscusc. Don't you think your friend Ed- 
mund is exceedingly witty and clever, Lord 
Harold ?’’ 

“ Oh I I always told him so,” was the res- 
ponse : and Staunton, as he gave it, darted at 
Emily a quick glance of mockery, which she 
acknowledged by' a transient archness of the 
curling lip. It was as much as to say' on Lord 
Harold’s part, “ You know he is a fool and 
on Miss Emily’s, “ Of course I do." 

“ Thank you both for the compliment,” cried 
Saxondale, taking it as such. “ And now tell 
me, Harold, how is Deveril ? have you heard 
anything more about him ? For I saw by this 
morning’s paper that the report of his death 
was incorrect— that he survived— and that the 
wound is not even morta’, though terribly dan- 
gerous.” 

' “ I know no more on the subject than you 
do,” answered Staunton. “ In fact, 1 am play- 
ing at hide-and-seek till the result developed 
itself in one way or another. For of course 
until Deveril is pronounced completely out of 
danger, I am liable to arrest at any moment. 
But I want to speak to you, Saxondale, most 
particularly." 

“ Is it any secret ?” asked Edmund, glancing 
towards Emily, whom he was evidently fear- 
ful of offending by’ excluding her from a 
knowledge of what was about to be said. 

“ Just as you may think fit to decide,” res- 
ponded Harold. “It is about that lady’ in the 
Spanish dress that you know of ” 

“ Ah 1 at the masquerade ?” cried Saxondale. 
“ Oh, no — what earthly necessity can there be 
for secrecy on that head ? Besides, as I really’ 
have no secrets at all from my' dear Emily' ” 

“ I understand,” said Lord Harold : “ you 
have already told Miss Archer everything 
about that little adventure of mine at the mas- 
querade that is to say’, as far as you are 

acquainted with it.” 

“ Well, to confess the truth, I have told 
Emily,” observed Edmund. “ But then she is 
discretion itself.” 

“ And I do enjoy hearing of intrigues and 
adventures of that kind 1" exclaimed the dan- 
scusc. “ Do tell us, my dear Lord Harold, 
whether your adventure has turned out as you 
could wish : for we know nothing beyond the 
fact that in pursuance of a certain note you 
met some lady at that masquerade. Of course 
it is a delicious intrigue— a delightful affair of 
gallantry 1 Come, take some champagne, and 


then tell us all about it. What happened ? and 
who was the fair i ncimorata ?’ 

“ Now,” resumed Lord Harold after a , brief 
pause, during which he reflected profoundly, “I 
| have not the slightest objection to state the 
issue of my adventure : but will y r ou, Edmiind, 
romise that wliatsover I may say you will hot 
e shocked or annoyed ? In a word, will you 
give me free permission to speak out frankly ?" 

“ Why, of course,” responded Saxondale, 
surprised at the question. “ If it regarded 
either of my own sisters, or my lady-mother, I 
should like to hear all the particulars.” 

“ Perhaps your random observation may 
reach a little nearer home than you imagine,” 
observed Lord Harold. 

“ Ah 1 I begin to suspect,” ejaculated Saxon- 
dnle. “ Is it possible that my own lady- 
mother has taken it into her head to play tricks 
of this sort ? Well, now that I bethink me, 
it teas exactly her height and figure ” 

“And it was she herself 1” rejoined Lord 
Harold. 

“This is delightfully amusing!” exclaimed 
Emily Archer. “ You were -saying, Edmund, 
the other day that you wished you had some 
means of exercising a power over your mother, 
as you know that she is doing her best with 
your guardians to make them send you abroad 
in the diplomatic service or else compel you to 
go and live down at your old castle in Lincoln- 
shire till you come of age." 

“Jt would be really capital fun," observed 
Edmund, with disgusting flippancy, “ to be put 
in possession of any secret which would place 
my mother in my power. By .love 1 she 
should not bully me* then : I would very soon 
be even with her. Therefore, my dear .Staun- 
ton, so far from offending me, you could not do 
me a greater service than by telling me all 
about this adventure of yours ” 

“ It is too complicated at the present mo- 
ment," replied Lord Harold: “and besides 
which, 1 want to obtain some positive proof of 
the fact that the Spanish <>ucen at the mas- 
querade was Lady Saxondale. In my own 
mind 1 know it was— I am morally certain 
of the identity : but as 1 did not see her face, 
she could of course turn round and indignantly 
deny the fact : for you will excuse me for 
saying, my dear Edmund, that your lady- 
mother is not wanting in what may be termed 
a bold effrontery.” 

“ Wanting in it 1” ejaculated Edmund. “ On 
the contrary, she has got plenty of it. But 
what sort of proof is it that you require, 
Harold, in the case we are speaking of ? — and 
can I assist you in any way ?” 

“ It is precisely your assistance that I re- 
quire," answered Staunton : “ and I am sure 
that you will give it to me all the more readily 
after what you have been saying — because it 
is of course very convenient as well as import- 
ant for you to get your mother completely 
under your thumb." 
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“To be sure 1 What would you have me 
do V 

“ I suppose that you would not hesitate to 
avail yourself of an opportunity for .searching 
Lady Saxondale’s wardrobes, and drawers, and 
cupboards, for some particular., object — would 
you 

“ Not I indeed ! I will ransack and rummage 
them from top to bottom if it is necessary for 
your purpose." 


“ It is," rejoined Harold. “ Do you not com* 
prebend ? If we could only find the fancy- 
dress which Lady Saxondale wore at the mas- 1 
querade, it would be impossible for her to deny ! 
her identity with the character of Queen 
Isabella. The chances are a hundred to one 
that the dress is secreted some where in her 
ladyship’s apartments." 

“ And if so, I shall be sure to ferret it out," i 
exclaimed Edmund. ! 
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“ Oh, do, my dear Edmund,” said Emily oLlier. The courteous respect with which 
Archer, with witching accents and looks of Harold had treated the handsome tlatw.me 
cajolery. “ I am always afraid that your proud while Edmund was present, now turned into 
and haughty mother will he separating you the familiarity of closest intimacy, 
from me ; and it will be a great relief to my ,! Well, my dear Emily,” said Harold, “ you 
mind to know that you are in possession of have got ;uiy friend Edmund tolerably tight 
a secret which will put her upon her good be- and secure in your silken chaius. Eut no 
haviour.” wonder : for you are certainly handsomer than 

“ I have already promised to do my best in ever.” 
the matter, ’ responded Edmund. “I will go “ I would rather receive those few words of 
home to-morrow morning and watch for an compliment from your iips, Harold,” was the 
opportunity to ransack the place : although, lady’s response, “ than ten thousand of the 
by the bye, I did not intend to show my face mawkish and insipid flatteries which that fri- 
tliere for the next week— for the old house- volous fellow Saxondale bestows upon me. 
keeper is dead, and somehow or another 1 have But come, sir — why .do you not embrace me for 
a great aversion to he beneath the same roof old acquaintance 1 sake ?•’ 

with a dead body. It is not, you know, that 1 ■“ That shall I do most choeifully,” rejoined 

am in any way frightened ; but it seems as if Staunton : and he suited the action to the 
there was a sickly smell— a nauseating kind of word. “So you find my friend Saxondale 
odour. However, I will return L) Saxondale somewhat insif id ?’ he continued, placing him- 
House immediately after breakfast to-morrow self by the beautiful dancer’s side upon the 
morning. But still, my dear Harold, 1 cannot sofa where she was half-reclining in her morn- 
make all this all'air out. What on earth did my ing 

mother meet you at the II arcourts’ for, after “Of course you and I can talk these matters 
writing that letter— unless it was to arrange over confidentially between us," replied Emily; 
matters for a future appointment — " “and therefore wo may admit to each other 

“ Don’t question me any more now," inter- that of all the frivolous, foolish, conceited cox- 
rupted Staunton. “ It is a very extraordinary combs, Edmund Saxondale is the worst. I 
story, and I will give you all the particulars really do not know one redeeming quality that 
when wc have obtained the proof that you arc he possesses ” 

to seek for. So you must restrain your curi- “ Except the zeal which lie displays in nur- 
I osity— and Miss Aicher likewise. T suppose I rounding you with all luxuries and comforts,” 
can see you here again to-morrow evening ?" remarked Harold : “ is it not so l" 

“ Yes— but what on earth is to prevent you “But that is conferring no boon upon me,” 
from staying here with us for a few days until rejoined the ilCnwvw : “ it is the return ho 
! this duel affair is blown over ? You will give makes for the show of love with which I 
him house-room— won’t you, Emily ?” honour him. I understand he is engaged to 

“ Oh ! with the greatest pleasure, if his lord- be man icd to your sister ? 1 have seen Lady 
ship will condescend to accept such hospitality Fiorina in her box at the Opera : what a beauti- 
as my humble residence affords hut the look ful girl she is ! and what a sacrifice to 
of proud satisfaction which the dansese cast bestow her on such a being as Saxondale ! ’ 
around the exquisitely-furnished room, was in “ My dear Emily, we must not touch upon 
fiat contradiction to the humility of her words, that point,” returned Lord Harold, somewhat 
“ An olfer so kindly made cannot be reject- 'gravely. “Marriages in high life, you know, 
ed,” remarked Staunton, with a smile. “I are not always affairs of the heart, and the r e 
therefore accept your hospitality, and will is not much trouble taken to assort them with 
instal myself here for a few days.” the nicest regard to outward looks or mental 

Throughout the whole of this discourse the -qualifications. And now let us change the 
champagne bottle was frequently put into re- discourse and talk upon any other topic you 
quisition ; and it was not until a late hour that please. We have the prospect, I suppose, of 
Staunton was conducted to the chamber ap- being many hours together ; and therefore 
propriated to his use. In the morning break- we must render ourselves as agreeable as 
fast was served at about ten o’clock ; and this possible to each other.” 

repast, like the supper of the previous night, “ Are you sorry at having this prospect be- 
consisted of all imaginable delicacies. It was fore you?” inquired Emil}’, with a look of 
about eleven when Lord Saxondale took his mingled archness and tenderness. I 

departure for the purpose of accomplishing his “ Sorry indeed ! how could that he possible ? 
pleasant and agreeable little task of endea- Are you not as charming H 3 ever — or indeed 
vouring to discover proofs damnatory to Lady more charming? for as I said just now, you 
Saxondale’s reputation. _ are handsomer than when you and I used to be 

Lord Harold F.taunton remained alone in the tolerably well acquainted a couple of years ago. 
beautifully-furnished parlour with Miss Emily Tell me, have you been happy since then ? But 
Archer ; and no sooner was Edmund out of I need scarcely ask. I have seen you bound- 
8ight, than a great and sudden change took ing with joyous elasticity upon the stage ; and 
place in the bearing of these tavo towards each I find you occupying a most beautiful little 
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(suburb in residence Rut tell me candidly, my 
dear Emily— how many lovers have you had 
during these two years p'.st V” 

“ Well, I will te-1! you candidly, my dear 
Harold, ’responded the handsome but profli- 
gate fi’-r »f with r. look of increasing arch- 

ness most mischievously fascinating and 
rogouiehiy enchanting : and then, in the same 
playful mood, she counted oil’ the names as 
she mentioned them on the tips of her long 
taper finger.-, with their rosy-tinted and 
almond-shaped nail.-. " First there was Lori 
Kverton : hut though lie was very liberal n ml 
behaved very well indeed, J was obliged to 
turn him off : for lie was so made up with 
falsities .and aitifieinlitic-s— I mean in respect 
to hi- toilet— that he was absolutely repul- 
sive to me. Then there was the Rev. Mr. ■ 
Tarle on. — the fashionable preacher, you know, 
and whose opinions are so strongly evangelical. 
He was all very well, though he had n»t ; 
near so much money to bestow upon me t 
as Lord Kverton : but he would insist ( 
that I should go to his church t * ice e cry ‘ 
Sunday. He said that he could pr-vsch so 
much better when he saw me in my pew : 
he felt that he was preaching for some one 
whose admiration he most of all In- ed to 
secure. Ho cared nothing about his wife, who 
is really; very handsome woman, being pre- 
rent in her pew : !/,nf, he raid, was by no 
means the same thing. Well, T went for five 
or six Sundays : but I soon tot tired of it— 
and because 1 flatly refused to go again, we i 
quarrelled and parted. Then circumstances I 
threw me under the protection of Patrick 
< 'Tlanagh.an, the Member for Rlav-ey-' ille ; 
and as lie dmvo a dashing fmir-in-li.aiui, kept 
plenty of servants, and Jived at a first-rate 
hotel, I thou. lit him a great catch. Now, to ; 
tell you the truth, my dear Harold, I was' 
shamefully deceived by that man. lie drank 
up every drop of wine and spirits that I had 
in my cellar— borrowed every farthing of 
money I had saved up— and even made me 
pledge my jewels to provide him with fresh 
funds, lie was always expecting immense 
remittances from his Irish estates — but they 
never came. He was however such an agreeable 
fellow — ho gay, so good-humoured, no full of 
fun, so sprightly and clever, that J was quite 
smitten with him. It. was a sort of infatuation 
— so that I believed all he told me. ITo used to 
get me to write out bis speeches to his dicta- 
tion ; and then he would learn them by heart, 
and go down to the House of Commons and sur- 
prise them all with what seemed to be a genu- 
ine outburst of extemporaneous eloquence of 
the highest order. But on one occasion he made 
a very fatal mishap. Two distinct questions j 
were coming on for discussion on the Fame 
night, and on both of which he intended to 
speak. For I afterwards found that he had 
been put in for Blarneyvillc by tlic Marquis of 
Donkeyderry, the patron of the borough ; and 


so he was compelled to speak, and vote, and 
act, precisely in obedience to his lordship's 
j directions. Well then, he had these two dis- 
| tiuet subjects to speak upon for the same even- 
ting. was the Irish Fisheries; and the 

other wa-- the case of t lie Rajah of Runmnd- 
br.indypoore. So you may see that they were 
indeed very discrepant. Well, my friend 
Patrick. < t’Flanaghan dictated two bril'iant 
speeches, which 1 wrote down for him very 
carefully ; and he learnt them by heart. Tie 
then primed himself with a couple of bottles of 
champagne, and went down to the House. But 
there,’ it appears, he took some ten or a dozen 
clashes of whiskey-toddy at Bellamy’s : so 
that when the debates came on he did not pre- 
cisely know whether he stood on his head or his 
heels. The first question was the Irish Fish- 
eries— when up jumped O’Fianaglian and began 
vomiting forth a perfect torrent of eloquence. 
Rut unfortunately it "ns the brilliant speech 
which related to the Ilijih of Rumandbrandy- 
poorc. Tim House n as astonished— the Speaker 
>ute aghast. On he want, rushing like a mad- 
man through the wildest declamations against 
the Kist India Company, and drawing such a 
picture of the wrongs of the unfortunate Rajah 
<>f Rumamlhrandypoore that he grew perfec ly 
furious with the excitement of indignation into 
which ho lashed himself. There he was, far 
away amulet the jungles of India— when he 
ought to have been with the shoals of herrings 
on the Irish coast ! Of course this scene could 
not coni inue long : the House, recovering from 
its coii- ter nation, exploded in shouts of laughter 
— and poor o’ Fianaghan was at length made 
sensible of his error. Ho fled from the House 
with precipitation, and next day accepted the 
fiiiltern Hundreds. The Marquis of Donkey- 
derry then put his Imtler or his head groom — I 
forget which, but it’s all the same — into the vac- 
ant borough of Blarneyvillc ; t.nd poor O Finn- 
a Join was never beard of any more. I have 
i been told that there is now a billiard-marker at 
Rath or (,‘heltenhani very much resembling 
; him : but 1 cannot answer for the truth of it.” 

Lord Harold Staunton laughed heartily at 
I this anecdote, and complimented Miss Emily on 
the style in which she told it. 

“ Having thus lost ray ‘Irish lover," she con- 
tinued, abandoning her band to that of her 
companion, “ I, accepted the protection of a 
Judf>e ; and he placed me in very handsome 
apartments at the West End. He was com- 
pelled to be exceedingly cautious in visiting 
me, as lie was so well known. He was 
very liberal, and indul.ed me to the 
utmost of his means: so that I speedily re- 
gained the jewellery I had lost through the 
Member for Blarneyvillc. It appears that my 
friend the Judge was veiy fond of making 
pathetic speeches from the bench when sentenc- 
ling prisoners. On one occasion, some time 
before I knew him, a case came before him at 
the O’.d Bailey, in which a servant-girl was 
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accused of conniving « ith a young man to rob 
her master's house. It transpired during the 
trial that the servant-girl Jiad become infatu- 
ated vith the young man— was seduced * y him 
— and secretly admitted him into the house at 
■ ight to remain with her. On one of those 
occasions he robbed the premises, while the 
poor unsuspecting girl was fast asleep. . Her 
innocence, so ,far as any complicity in the 
depredations was concerned, was most satis- 
factorily proven ; while her lover was shown to 
be the guilty party. The Judge, in sentencing 
him and discharging her, made a long and most 
pathetic speech, showing the evils which arose 
from giving way to sensual passions ; and he 
expatiated in such terms upon the dreadful 
effects of loose principles on the part of men 
aud frailty on that of women, that he drew 
tears from every one in the court. In short, it 
was a perfect moral essay, and seemed to prmc 
that the learned Judge who could deliver such 
sublime sentiments must himself be the most 
immaculate of men." 

“ But how does this anecdote apply to any- 
thing in connexion with yourself, my dear 
Emily,” ashed L->rd Harold ? ‘‘since it hap- 
pened long before you knew your Judge V 

“ You shall hear. I had been under his loid- 
ship’s protection for about three months, when 
I happened to discharge my housemaid and tool; 
another, the new-comer having an excellent 
character from her last place. But only con- 
ceive the scene which ensued, when my Judge, 
on arriving one evening to sup with me, was 
instantaneously recognized by the new house- 
maid, who was the very same servant-girl he 
had so pathetically lectured at the Old Hiiley. 
The consequence was the evaporation of the 
learned J udne from mv lodgings ; and the next 
day ho enclosed me a hundred pound-note as a 
token of adieu. I then pa.-seed under the pro- 
tection of Mr. Walter of th*> Opera, and thence 
under that of Lord Sixondale. .Such, my dear 
Harold, is a true and faithful imi tative of my 
proceedings during the two past years." 

“And no v tell me, my clear Emily,” said 
Staunton, — “because 1 am really interested in 
you, — have you managed to save any money 
during all this time ' ’ 

‘ I had saved a little previous to my acquaint- 
ance with O Flanaglmn : but lie got- it all out 
of me. Since then I could save nothing until 
within the last week or two ; and now 1 am 
making a beginnin > again. But you don't know 
how money slips away- with wo i on in my posi- 
tion. When 1 look back and think of wlmt I 
might have saved, I wonder where it has all I 
gone, and why it has not been saved. Some- 
times i think what a fool 1 am to spend so fast 
and so recklessly' : but it is all in vain to make 
good resolutions for the future. Tne fact is, 
women placed as I am can't save permanently. 
As I just now said, I aui saving at present ; but 
I dare say t' at something will arise at no dis- 
tant time to sweep away all these savin s.’’ 


“ And tell me, Emily, do none of the young 
ladies connected with the Opera, and who are 
under the protection of gentlemen, manage to 
save ? ’ 

“ Not one out of one hundred ever does,” was 
the reply. “ The truth is, what they get at 
one time from the doating foolishness of some 
of their admirers, they themselves lavish at an- 
other time in their own infatuated folly upon 
penniless lovers. But this strain of conversa- 
tion is a mournful one for me. I tell y r ou what 
it does, Harold — it makes me think of the 
future : and that is something I do not like to 
think of. 1 know that as long as I am young, 
and handsome, and attractive, I shall be en- 
abled to live in a handsome house, keep niy 
carri-ge, and be surrounded with every luxury ; 

but when my beauty be. ins to wane -Ah 1 

then it will lie very different 1 Now, this is the 
reflection which sometimes creeps in upon my 
mind, and saddens me deeply— deeply. Yes, it 
steals in like a spectre at a festival,— steals in, 

1 say, even at tho-.e times when I have every- 
thing to make me lmppy : it comes like the 
gust of an ice-wind penetrating into the warm 
and perfumed atmosphere of a brilliantly- 
lighted saloon. Do you comprehend me 

“ I do, Emily,” responded Harold. “ But 
surely it is your fault that there should be a 
cause for this apprehension ? You have many' 
opportunities of saving while you are young 
and beautiful and coui ted : why do y'ou not 
avail yourself of them 

*• All ! why — why— it is so easy’ to ask that 
question why ! Ask the drunkard, when racked 
with the headache after his ni.ht’s debauch, 
why lie does not reform himself ; and if he 
answer truly he will say it is because he has not 
moral courage. 'Why, for instauce, do yov not 
reform your habits ? why are you extravagant, I 
and wild, and always in debt ? Now you see 1 I 
am si-eakiug plainly ; but it is not to offend yon 
—merely to make your own conduct serve as > 
an illustration to account for mine. I have got j 
into certain habits of extravagance, and cannot 1 
»et out of them. If 1 have :t whim it must- he 
(ratified, piovided .T have the means: and 
therefore 1 can scarcely- hope ever to save con- j 
timiously at d put by- a store fore the future. 1 . 
am saving now, as 1 have told you : but if you, * 
for instance, wauled money at this moment, 1 j 
would rive you all my savings — because I like 
you." ' 

“ You are a good girl, my dear Emily,’ 1 re- ! 
sponded Harold, bestowing upon her another 
embrace. “ Bat if 1 have been questioning you 
in this way, it was not for the purpose of ascer- 
taining your means with a view of self-appro- 
priating them. I return you my thanks all the 
same.” 

“ Well, the conversation has taken a turn to 
make me rat her dull," said Emily-, starting up 
from the sofa : “ let us go and walk in the 

garden. The fresh air and the flowers will 
cheer and enliven us— at least they will have 
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this effect upon me. You do not know how 
fond women in my position are of gardens, and 
flowers, and the country. And therefore,*’ she 
added with a smile, “it cannct be said that our 
tastes are utterly perverted and depraved along 
with our morals.” 

Thus speaking,' with all her wonted mischiev- 
ous archness and roguish gaiety, the handsome 
dansev.se led the way into the garden. 


CHAPTER XLVL 

TUB RANSACKING OF THE WARDROHE-ItOOM. 

WxiiIjE the preceding scene was taking place 
at Evergreen Villa, all London was ringing 
with the news of a frightful crime committed 
during the past night in a barge moored in 
that part of the canal which intersects Agar 
Town. It appeared that at a somewhat early 
hour that morning, a couple of Excise-officers, 
in consequence of certain information received, 
had proceeded to pay a visit to that barge ; 
but on descending the hatchway into the 
little cabin, they were horrified on beholding 
that spectacle which has been already des- 
cribed to the reader. The bargeman lay on 
one side of the cabin, with his head so fright- 
fully beaten and smashed and so covered with 
clotted blood, that it was scarcely recognizable 
as that of a human being ; and a minuter 
search showed that the wretched victim’s nose 
had been bitten completely off and was lying 
at a little distance. On the other side of the 
cabin lay the bar. eman’s wife, who had evi- 
dently been murdered by a stab in the breast ; 
and as if nothing should be wanting to com- 
plete this tragedy of horrors, the infant child 
had been smothered in the blood which had 
poured from its unfortunate mother. 

Such was the account which was now horri- 
fying ail Lmdon : but from the flying rumours 
which prevailed, it did not appear that suspi- 
cion attached itself to any particular person 
or persons. The deed seemed to be shrouded 
in a dark mystery. There .were all the evi- 
dences of a fearful struggle having taken place 
in the cabin ; but the murderer or murderers 
had left no trace that might afford a clue to 
their discovery. Nevertheless, the most active j 
officers of the' detective force were already on 
the alert to endeavour to find some circum- 
stances that should place them on the ri^ht 
scent. 

Such was the narrative which young Lord 
Saxondale heard from some tradesman" whose 
shop he entered to make a purchase in the 
vicina .e of Park Lane. Thence he proceeded 
home, and straightway ascended to the draw- 
ing-room where his mother usually sat. Her 
ladyship was there, apparently engaged with 
a book, bat in reality thinking over the 
various grave and serious subjects which agi- 


tated in her mind. She was ju8t in one of 
those humours when the presence of Edmund 
was intolerable to her — for what reason she 
herself best kue r. She did not therefore say 
anything to encourage him to remain in the 
room : and he accordingly resolved to avail 
himself of this opportunity to pursue the 
search for which purpose he had come. Hav- 
ing ascertained that his sisters were in their 
own apartment — and thus finding the coast to 
be clear — he ascended to his mother's private 
chambers. 

An exquisitely furnished boudoir opened 
into the sleeping apartment ; and beyond this 
was the wardrobe-room where her ladyship’s 
dresses and articles of apparel were kept. If 
any of the maid-servants had been in the 
rooms at the time, Lord Saxondale was pre- 
pared with some excuse : but as he found no 
one there, the necessity did not arise for dis- 
playing his ingenuity in that respect. It 
naturally struck him that if his mother had 
such good reasons as he supposed her to have, 
for putting the masquerade dress altogether 
out of sight, it was sure to be under lock and 
key. He did not therefore take much trouble in 
investigating those wardrobes which were 
unlocked, but bestowed his attention upon the 
cupboards and closets that were closed. His 
hope had been that one of his own keys 
would fit these locks ; but in this he was 
disappointed — and he therefore saw the 
necessity of obtaining possession of his mother’s 
keys by some means or another. Issuing forth 
from her chambers again, he sauntered leisure- 
ly down the stairs, revolving in his mind three 
or four projects for obtaining possession of the 
keys. He likewise thought of repairing to a 
locksmith and purchasing a quantity of keys : 
but this latter plan he abandoned in conse- 
quence of the strange suspicion it was so well 
calculated to excite— or at all events lie decided 
upon only having recourse to it in case other 
means should fail. 

He returned to the room where her ladyship 
was seated ; and on observing him re-enter 
she could not control a gesture of impatience 
and a look of annoyance. 

“ You appear a little out of sorts, luy dear 
mother," he observed, with a subdued irony of 
accent : for he had not failed to notice that 
his presence was not altogether agreeable. 

“ It is so unuusal a thing for you to seek 
my company now, 1 ’ replied Lady Saxondale 
coldly, “ that I cannot help thinking you must 
have some ulterior object in view.” 

“ I only came to have a little chat, my lady- 
mother,” .answered Edmund : and the glance 
which he threw around, settled upon a bunch 
of keys lying on the table at which her lady- 
ship was seated. “ Have you heard the ac- 
count of the horned murder which has been 
committed In a barge on some canal V 

“I have not seen the newspaper yet” re- 
turned Lady Saxondale. 
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“ I don’t think it is in the newspaper — in 
fact it can't be ; for it was only discovered tins, 
morning and Edmund then proceeded to 
retail such particulars as he had learnt at the 
tradesman’s shop. 

Lady Saxondale made some remark upon 
the horrible nature of the ease, and then ap- 
peared to bestow all her attention upon her 
book. 

“ There will be a hanging-affair for that, I 
dare say,” resumed Edmund with a negligent 
yawn. “ For although fiero seems as yet to be 
no clue to the murderers, I have no doubt they 
will be fouud out in the long run : because it 
isn’t often that a murder does go undiscover- 
ed. Now, isn’t that curious though '! but it’s 
really the case when J. come to think of it.’’ 

Lady Saxondale raised her eyes, and looked 
at her son, as he thought, in a somewhat pecu- 
liar manner : but the next instant he supposed 
it could only be fancy on his part— and indeed 
her eyes were almost immediately bent down 
upon the bool; again. 

“ When is old Mabel to be buried ?” ho in- 
quired after a pause. 

“ Why do you ask ?” said Lady Saxondale 
quickly. 

“ (.111 1 only out of curiosity. I s ppose by 
way of saying something — for you don’t appear 
to be very much inclined for conversation.” 

“ I am sorry to say that 3-011 r conversation 
is seldom of a very entertaining or edifying 
character.” 

“ Thauk you, my dear mother, for the com- 
pliment. The ladies don’t think so generally : 
for I know I am a precious great favourite 
amongst them." 

“ With what class of ladies ?•’ asked Lady 1 
Saxondale, her lips e nding with, a contempt I 
she made no endeavour to conceal. 

Edmund was about to give some imper- 
tinent reply, when a footman entered the j 
apartment to announce that Lord 1 ’eterslield 
and Mr. Marlow had just arrived, and had! 
been shown into the (freon Drawing-room. 

“ Whew 1 ” was the prolonged sound which 
Lord Saxondale sent out from his lips at this 
intelligence : then, as the footman retired, he 
said, “ There’s not much difliculty in guessing 
what that old fogy and that bustling petti 
fogger have come here for.” 

“ How dare you speak thus of your guar- 
dians ?” exclaimed her ladyship. “ Von ought 
to treat them with respect.” 

“ Oh, yes ! fine respect indeed, when they 
are plotting all kinds of things against me. 

Rut perhaps However we shall see — and 

he stopped short abruptly. 

Lady Saxondale looked very hard at him, 
evidently to fathom his meaning, which had a 
sort of mysterious self-sufficiency and assurance 
in it that for the moment somewhat troubled 
her : then turning away with a look of disdain, 
as if she would not condescend to band}’ any 
more words with one whom she certainly 


detested, she swept majestically out of tlie 
room. 

But the keys ? there the)’ were — left upon 
the table ! Her ladyship had forgotten them, 
or else had not dreamt of the necessity of tak- 
ing them with her. 

“ Egad ! it was high time that I should dis- 
cover my mother’s secrets,” muttered Saxon- 
dale to himself as he triumphantly laid hold of 
the keys. “ Peter.sfield and Marlow here— eh ? 
Tney no doubt think that they will dispose of 
me just as the}' choose : but perhaps they will 
find the difference. However, I must not delay.” 

Thus speaking, he lias hastened from the 
apartment —rushed up the stairs— and re-en- 
tered his mother’s private chambers. The keys, 
of which he had possessed himself, opened the 
locks that had previously resisted hi -1 endeav- 
ours. Jlc examined wardrobe, cupboard, 
closet, and drawers — lie scrutini'/.ed the various 
costumes and packages contained therein; but 
no Spanish dress could he discover. His in- 
vestigation had lasted at least half-an-hour, 
and he was about to retreat from the chambers, 
when he observed a trunk standi.- g in the 
window-recess of the wardrobe-room. JTe was 
some minutes before be could find the right 
key to open this trunk ; but at length he suc- 
ceeded— and lifting the lid, observed that it 
contained the more costly articles of the family 
plate which were not in general use, but were 
only brought out on grand occasions. He re- 
moved some of the articles, and at length 
caught sight of the object of his search at the 
bottom of the trunk. 'With an ejaculation of 
joy he drew forth the dress, unrolled it, and 
became convinced beyond the p os sib lit y of 
doubt that- it was the same one which lie had 
seen worn by the lady who had joined Lord 
Harold Staunton at the masquerade. 

He was now all in a flutter of trepidation 
and excitement lest Indy Sixondale or any of 
the maid-servants should appear to inteirupt 
his proceedings ; audit was with no very great 
o-i re that he replaced in the trunk the massive 
silver articles which he had removed. This 
being done lie locked the trunk again ; and 
folding up the dress into as small a compass as 
possible, wrapped it in bis handkerchief, and 
ilew away with it to his owa room. There he 
left it for a moment; and descending to the 
apartment whence he had taken the keys, de- 
posited them on the table where lie had found 
them. He then sped back to his own cham- 
ber, and enveloping the dress in a large sheet 
of paper, fastened it with a string. Summon- 
ing his valet, he ordered the domestic to follow 
him with the parcel ; and issuing from the 
house, proceeded to the nearest cab-stand, 
where he entered a vehicle — took charge of the 
packet — and sent his servant back home. 

It was about four o'clock in the afternoon 
when Lord Saxondale return°d to Evergreen 
Villa ; and the moment Lord Harold Staunton 
and Emily Archer beheld him rush up the 
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front garden -with the parcel in his hand, they 
knew fall well that his mission had been a 
sucessfnl one. The envelope was torn off— 
the dres 3 was revealed — and- Staunton at once 
pronounced it to he that which was worn by 
his masked companion at the Duke of Har- 
court’s ball. 

“ Now we have the proof !” exclaimed 
Saxondale, as proud and rejoiced as if- he had 
accomplished one of the noblest and best of 
deeds. “ You will keep your promise, Harold, 
aDd tell as all that remains to be revealed in 
respect to my lady-mother. Eor it now be- 
comes more imperative than ever that I should 
have the means for defying her. Would you 
believe it ? when I left Saxondale House she 
was in deep consulation with that prosy hum- 
drum Petersfield, and that talkative busy-body 
Marlow— all three of them no doubt laying 
their heads together to dispose of me just as it 
suits their good will and pleasure.” 

“ I will keep my word and tell you every- 
thing,” replied Lord Harold. 

He accordingly narrated to his astonished 
listeners the whole of his adventures with 
Lady Saxondale, in respect to the scene at the 
masquerade— the instructions she had given 
him relative to Deveril — the reason he had 
therefore sought a duel with the young artist— | 
and the manner in which he was treated by 
Lady Saxondale when he called upon her, as 
already described. Astonished indeed were 
those listeners ; for they were little prepared 
to hear that the circumstance of the duel was | 
in any way mixed up with the incidents of the 
masquerade at Harcourt House. 

“ It is not perhaps a very pleasant tale for a 
son to hear of his own mother,” added Lord 
Harold Staunton : “ and I take heaven to 
witness that you never would have heard it, 
Edmund, if I had been treated otherwise by 
her ladyship. But after all the indignity I 
experienced at her hands, you can scarcely 
wonder if I sought to be revenged. My ven- 
geance. is now consummated ; I desire no more. 

I have made you acquainted, Edmund, with 
your mother's crime— for a crime assuredly it 
is that she committed, in thus seeking the 
death of young William Deveril. .She is now 
in your power ! You may control her and 
coerce her at will :-she can no longer deny her 
identity with the heroine of the masquerade. 
You need not fear therefore the plots and 
schemings which her ladyship may have con- 
cocted with Lord Petersfield and Mr. Marlow. 
But tell me — will there be any loss of friend- 
ship between you and me in consequence of 
all that Pve now explained to you ?” 

“ Loss of friendship, my dear Harold 1” 
cried Edmund, astonished at the question. 

“ How is it possible you could think of such a 
thing ? You had a perfect right to fall in love 
with my mother if you chose ; and I am only 
sorry she . has used you so scurvily. As for 
seeking to be revenged on. her by putting her 


in my power, the effect is to. do me the greatest 
possible service : and therefore so far from 
entertaining any ill feeling towards you, I 
consider" myself immensely your debtor. We 
will pass a jovial evening : Emily does not go 
to the Opera to-night, and we will draw a few 
champagne-corks before we go to bed. To- 
morrow^ I will pay another visit to my lady- 
mother — see what she may have to say— and 
then if she holds out any more threats about 
sending me abroad, or compelling me to live 
at the castle in Lincolnshire, I will let her see 
that I am not to be trifled with.” 

We need not linger over this scene, which 
in many respects is a painful one to describe. 
Let us hasten to observe that Miss Emily 
Archer, Lord Saxondale, and Lord Harold 
Staunton sat down to a delicious banquet at 
about six o'clock, and remained at table until 
a late hour. On the following day Lord 
Harold learnt by a paragraph in the news- 
paper that Mr. Deveril was now altogether 
out of danger ; and he therefore no longer 
feared to retu rn to his lodgings in Jermyn 
Street. He bade farewell to Miss Archer, 
v ith whom he exchanged significant looks as 
he thanked her for all the marks of kindness 
and hospitality she had bestowed upon him at 
Evergreen Villa ; and then he accompanied 
Lord Saxondale to the West End. 

“ I should like to know as soon as possible 
what takes place between yourself and your 
mother,” he said, when they reached the point 
where they were to separate. 

“ Let us dine together this evening,” an- 
swered Saxondale., “I dare say I shall have 
something to tell you. Emily goes to the 
Opera to-night— and so I am well disposed to 
amuse myself.” 

The two young noblemen accordingly settled 
an appointment, and then parted — the one re- 
turing to his lodgings in Jermyn Street, the 
other bending his way to Saxondale House, 

It was a little past noon when Edmund 
again crossed the threshold of the stately man- 
sion ; and he was at once informed by the hall- 
porter that her ladyship had ordered that 
when he came in he was to be told she wished 
to see him on very important business. This 
was exactly what he wanted : he was desirous 
of bringing matters to ah "issue, and literally 
panted for an opportunity to display his power 
over his mother.- Accordingly, without loss 
of time he hurried up to the apartment where 
she was seated. He found her alone, as on the 
previous day ; and he saw by the cold hauteur 
of her looks that there was a sternly settled 
purpose in her mind. 

“ Edmund," she said, “ have the. goodness to 
sit down and let us see if we can talk quietly 
and peaceably together for a few minutes.” 

“Well, my dear lady-mother,” he answered 
with his usual flippancy of style, as he threw 
himself with a languid air in a half -reclining 
position upon a sofa, “ you can talk away as 
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much as ever you like, and I will listen; You 
needn’t be afraid of fatiguing me ; because it 
suits my purpose very veil to He here for the 
next half-hour.” N 

“Even at the commencement you put on 
this insufferable coxcombry,” resumed her 
ladyship. “ Do you really think, Edmund, 
that it is becoming, or calculated to inspire 
respect ? Relieve me, you only render your- 
self ridiculous. Rut it was not on this subject 
that I wished to speak. Are you attending ?” 

“ With the same respect and earnestness as 
if it was to the fag-end of a three hours’ sermon 
and you was the preacher. Rut you mustn’t 
think 1 wasn’t attending because I had ray 
eyes shut : I can always hear best like that.” 

“Now, Edmund,” exclaimed Lady Saxon - 
dale, her cheeks flushing with anger, “I began 
by sneaking kindly to you, and you answer me 
in this impertiuent style. You appenr to 
think that there is something very fine in de- 
fying me : but depend upon it that you will 
discover your mistake. Now tell me, once for 
all, shall we converse as if we were on good 
terms with each other, or will you have me 
explain what l have to say in the form of com- 
mands which are to be enforced?’ 

“Let it be whichever wav you choose,” an- 
swered Edmund, with a prolonged yawn. “ I 
dare say it will be all the same in the long 
run.” 

“ If you treat the matter thus, I will with- 
out farther preface tell you what- has been 
resolved upon by your guardians and assented 
j to by myself and as Indy' Saxondale thus 
■ spoke, she drew herself up with a haughty 
stateliness. “ The post of Attache to the 
Embassy’ at Berlin has been placed at your 
disposal ; and it has been accepted on your be- 
half by Lord Pelcrsficld ” 

“ How exceedingly kind 1” interjected Ed- 
mund, laughing in a subdued manner with his 
cracked voice. 

“ In three days you will set out,” continued 
Lady Saxondnle, not appearing to pay’ the 
slightest heed either to his observation or his 
laugh, “ to undertake the duties of this honour- 
| able post which you are to fill. To-morrow 
her Most Gracious Majesty holds a levee, on 
which occasion it is the desire of myself and 
your guardians that y'ou be presented to kiss 
the royal bands.” 

“ The royal fiddlesticks," observed Edmund, 
with another laugh. 

“ To kiss the royal hands, I repeat,” continu- 
ed Lady Saxondale, accentuating her words, 
“ on receiving this appointment. The Foreign 
Secretary has kindly undertaken to present 
you. You will therefore lose no time in mak- 
ing all requisite arrangements for your presen- 
tation, and also for your departure. It is 
proposed by your guardians that two hundred 
pounds a month shall be paid yon by a banker 
at Berlin to meet your current expenses : for 
of course you will proceed thither and also 


dwell there in a style becoming your rank. 
These are the communications that I have to 
make ;and I will add, Edmund, that I do most 
sincerely hope you will enter with a good 
spirit upon the course thus marked out.” 

“ And what if I re-fuse to comply with 
these autocratic ukases which your ladyship 
Has been issuing ?" 

“ I regret that you should compel me to 
enter into any explanation with regard to the 
alternatives : but if it must be so, they shall 
be described concisely, though firmly. Now 
listen then after a minute’s pause which 
her ladyship made to give solemnity to the pro- 
ceeding, she said, “ If you refuse to yield obe- 
dience to the wishes of your guardians and my- 
self, it is the settled resolve of Lord Petcrslield 
and Mr. "Marlow to exert all the powers with 
which the law invests them ; and those per- 
haps will be found to be greater and stronger 
than yon have an idea of. In the first place it 
will he by a royal command that you are en- 1 
joined to proceed to Berlin in the capacity 
already named ; and disobedience to the Queen’s 
mandate may be followed by unj leasant conse- 
quences. In the second place, it is resolved | 
by Lord Petersficld and Mr. Marlow that not | 
another shilling shall be paid to you in the 
shape of allowance till you come of age, save 
and except under the conditions already laid 
down : and if you attempt to raise any money 
from usurer?, advertisements will be inserted 
in the journals cautioning all such persons to 
beware how they deal witli a minor.” 

“ lias my dear lady-mother anything more 
to saj’ ? 1 asked Edmund, with an air of von- 
c/iirfrmt indifference. 

“Nothing, sir," was Lady Saxondnlc's res- 
ponse : and she rose from her seat as if to quit 
the room. 

“ Rut I have something more to say— and a 
good deal too," at once rejoined Edmund. “In 
the first place, it is not my intention to quit 
England at all ; and therefore you had better 
get Lord Petersficld to undo as quickly as be 
can all that he may have done in respect to 
this embassy-business. Secondly, you will j 
have the kindness to send for Marlow and 
Malton, and tell them that if they dare 
attempt any coercive measures with me, they 
shall be made to suffer for it. Thirdly, so far 
from stopping my allowance, you will at once 
get it doubled : aud it will not then be neces- 
sary to put any advertisements into the news- 
papers, because I shall not require the assist- 
ance of usurers. Fourthly, you would do as 
well to have my debts paid at once, so as to 
prevent the annoyance of duns coming to the 
house.” 

Lady Saxondale remained standing in the 
middle of the room while her son thus spoke ; 
and a visible trouble came upon her— for she 
now saw by his manner that he did not feel 
himself so completely at her mercy as she 
wished him to be. Perhaps he had fathomed j 
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one of the many secrets which agitated in her 
bosom ? But if so, which was it ? Knowing how 
intimate he was with Lord Harold Staunton, it 
naturally occurred to her that the affair of the 
masquerade and the circumstances of the duel 
had been revealed to him. 

“ And pray, sir," she said, conquering the 
outward appearance of her emotions, “ by 
whose advice are you acting, or upon what 
pillar are yoirsupportin 7 yourself, when thus 
coolly defying your mother— your guardians— 
even your Soverei n ?'' 

“ If you must know,’’ returned Edmund, “ it 
may be as well to put out of all suspense at 
once. You need not think, my dear lady- 
mother, that all your tricks have escaped my 
knowledge. I will mention a name t' at per- 
haps may be sufficient to show you v hat I do 
know, and convince you of the prudence of 
leaving off your tyrannical conduct towards 
me." 

“And that name, sir?’ asked Lady Saxon - 
dale, nerving herself to hear it without a -Ra- 
tion : for she full well divined what name he 
was about to speak. 

Edmund looked with insolent- hardihood in 
her face ; and with a still more impudent kind 
of leer, he said boldly, “ Lord Ilarold Staun- 
ton." 

“ Ah, I understand you 1 ” cried Lady S.ixon- 
dale, assuming a look of sovereign contempt 
blended with haughty indignation. “That 
unhappy young man has had his wits turned 
by the duel ” 

“ A duel which my dear lady-mother was the 
secret means of provoking." 

“ You dare not repeat so base a calumny, vile 
boy 1 ” exclaimed her ladyship, for one moment 
becoming livid with rage, and then turning the 
colour of a peony. 

“< Vunwy indeed {‘‘ echoed Saxondale : “it 
is the truth— and I can prove it." 

“ You prove it ?’ cried her ladyship: and 
her splendid dark eyes were ri vetted with 
scrutinizing intentness upon her son. 

“ Yes : prove it, — prove that you were the 
lady that I myself saw in the Spanish dress at 
the mnsquera'Je— prove that 3-011 wrote the 
letter making the appointment with Harold 
there— prove likewise that the name of William 
Deveril in another letter, or rather in a mere 
envelope, was penned by the same hand that 
wrote the first epistle I All these tilings can I 
prove as eas}- " 

“ Edmund, is it possible that you believe the 
calumnies uttered by a worthless young man 
like Staunton, in preference to the solemn as- 
surances of your mother ?’’ 

“Ah 1 but what about the dress ?" cried Ed- 
mund, his countenance becoming wickedly 
malignant. 

“ The dress echoed her ladyship : and for 
an instant a suspicion of the truth flashed to 
her mind : but the next moment banishing it 


as untenable, she said coldly, “I do not com- 
prehend you.’’ 

“Then you very soon shall,” rejoined Ed- 
mund ; “ and not to mince matters any longer, 
you must know that I ferretted out the beauti- 
ful Spanish dress from the great plate chest in 

your wardrobe room ’’ 

“ Infamous boy ! reptile that I have 
cherished to sting me 1 ” cried Lady Saxondale. 

“ If 3'ou have perpetrated this atrocity, I will 
be avenged — I will have a terrible vengeance 

a vengeance of which you little dream 

But tell me, tel! me quick," ‘she said, now 
speaking with 113’sterical impetuosity, “ have 

3'ou told Lord Harold ’’ 

“Told him ? to be sure I have I" answered 
Edmund flippantly. “ Why, it was at his insti- 
gation that I searched for it, while you were 
busied .yesterday with old Petersfield and the 
lawyer." 

“Then, Edmund, do you know what you 
have done?" asked Ltdy Saxondale, in a deep 
voice and with an ineffable look ; “ you have 
placed your mother’s virtue in the power -‘f an 
unprincipled 3’oung man — 3-011 have abandoned 
me to the will and pleasure of Harold Staun- 
ton." 

“ Then why did you put yourself into such a 
position V" cried Saxondale, utterly unmoved by 
the sudden discomfiture which he had thus 
produced on the part of her ladyship. “ I >on’t 
you see, mother, it’s all very easy to take me to 
task for being wild, and gay, and thoughtless, 
and extravagant : but you do not appear to be 
over-circumspect yourself. You want to get me 
sent from the country to keep me out of mis- 
chief : but I think that you ought to take your- 
self out of the roach of mischief at the same 
time. However, I tell you very candidly I do. 
not want to have any words : let us come to an 
understanding. You must do what I want, 
and I will keep your secret. You have nothing 
to fear from Harold. He says that he is sufli- 
ciently avenged for any slight you have put 
upon him, by betraying you to your own son ; 
so the thing can be hushed up quiet enough — 
and all I want is for 3-011 to fulfil the conditions 
I laid down just now.” 

Lady Saxondale stood gazing speechlessly 
upon tire young man as he thus addressed her : 
and by the varying expression of her counten- 
ance it was evident that a flight of strange, 
conflicting, and painfulUiouilits swept through 
her brain. She longed to say something and do 
something — but which she dared not either say 
or do. She looked as if she had it in her power 
to strike a terrible blow— but that she felt she 
herself would he crushed b}- the rebound. 
Therefore her ideas of loftiest vengeance sank 
down into a feeling of bitterest hate, which 
was reflected in her looks as she still kept them 
fixed upon her son. 

“ You have done all this," she said, in the 
same low deep voice as before ; “ and }-ou did 
not take into account all that }-ou own me ?j 
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You had no gratitude— no' love — no respect: 
you have dragged your mother through the 
mire of disgrace, and shame, and dishonour : 
you have exposed her to an unprincipled young 
man, for whose keeping the cecret there is no 
possible guarantee. All this have you done ; 
and even how your heart is not touched — your 
soul is not smitten. Edmund, if I told you that 
[ l^ate you, you would deserve it— and I do not 
lcnow that I should be telling an untruth.” 

“ You are uncommon candid, ..at all events,” 
be replied, with the utmost indifference. “ I 
could retort a great deal ; but perhaps it is not 
worth while. The best thing is for us to settle 
the matter quietly. You get Petersfield to have 
the appointment cancelled : tell Marlow and 
Malbon j r ou are -highly delighted with me — 
that I have promised to reform —and that you 
believe me — or anything else 3 on like to in- 
vent : only let me be left alone, with plenty of 
money, my debts paid, and no more bother or 
nonsense such as we have been having lately. 
On these conditions I keep your secret.’ 

“And if I refuse?’ said Lady Sixondale. 

“ Then I must declare open war. First I 
shall tell Juliana and Constance what a charm- 
ing example of a mother they have got——” 

“ Enough, enough 1” ejaculated the unhappy 
woman : “ it is indeed too much 1 Edmund, 
you have placed me in the humiliating condi- 
tion of being compelled to accede to your 
terms, (to then— everything you wish shall be 
done. But beware how you drag me down 
still farther into the depths of disgrace I Stop 
— one word more ere you depart. If 'o the 
ears of your sisters you breathe a syllable of 

all this, I swear' that But no matter : 

things must take their course.” 

With these words Lady -Sixondale hurried 
from the room ; and soon after * ards Edmund 
sallied forth to make some purchases (upon 
credit) for Emily Archer, ere he kept his ap- 
pointment to pass the evening with Lord 
Harold Staunton. 


. CHAPTER XLVII. 

A STARTMXG DISCOVERY. — TITE PORTRAIT. 

Lady Saxoxdale retired to her own private 
apartments in a state of mind a'l the tortures 
and goading^ anguish of which can be more 
easily imagined than described : aud going 
straight to the plate-chest, she indeed discover- 
ed that the Spanish dress, which she had hid- 
den with so much care, had disappeared.' She 
sat down in the middle of the wardrobe-room ; 
and the scalding tears trickled down her i 
cheeks. It must have bee j a terrible condition 1 
of feelings which could make that proud wo- 
man weep : for even to herself, or in the soli- 
tude of her own chamber, was she ever loath 
to give way to what she considered the weak- 


nessof her sex. Not long however did she re- 
main thus overpowered by the strength of her 
emotions ; but wiping away the tears, she 
passed into her boudoir and there penned the 
following letter to her son’s senior guardian : — 

“ My dear Lord Petersfield, 

“ I have just had an interview with Edmund 
of so highly a satisfactory nature, that it is 
with feelings of the sincerest joy I am enabled 
to communicate the circumstance to you. I 
explained to him the intentions which you and 
Mr. Marlow had formed concerning him ; 
whereupon he threw himself at my feet, ac- 
knowledged that he had been wild, undutiful, 
and extravagant — but besought and implored 
not only my forgiveness but that of his guar- 
dians. The idea of being separated f rom me 
and his sisters for a lengthened period, by be- 
ing compelled to accept this j oat at Berlin, 
alilicted him profoundly. He declared that 
when tra'- el. ing on the Continent for only a 
few months, some time ago, his thoughts were 
incessantly fixed upon home ; and he says that 
however great his faults may have been, this 
exile into which it is pro 03ed to send him 
will be far too severe a chastisement. In short, 
he faithfully promises a thorou h and com- 
plete amendment, if his guardians and myself' 
will accord him our pardon and give, him 
another trial. lie frankly avowed that he had 
contracted several debts, but with the best feel- 
ing of honour besought that they might be 
pai 1 at once, so as to rescue him from the fan .3 
of usurers. 

“ Under all these circumstances, my dear 
Lord Petersfield, I ventured to take it upon 
myself to promise full and complete pardon ; 
and I am sure your lordship, in the kindness 
of jmur heart, and your friendship towards 
me, will sanction my proceeding. It will be 
easy for your lordship to procure the cancel- 
ing of the appointment, which fortunately is 
not yet razetted ; and as for Edmund’s debts, 

I will send Mr. Marlow a list of them in the 
course of a few days, so that in the mean time 
you will kindly sanction their payment : for 
of course whatever you and I agree upon, 
Marlow aud Ma’ ton will assent to. 

“ Yon recollect, my dear Lord Petersfield, 
what I hinted relative to Francis Paton : for I 
am fearful the great personal beauty of this 
youth has made some little impression upon 
Juliana's heart ; and therefore as your lordship 
has testified an interest in the lad, I leave you 
to deal with him as you think best. I there- 
fore send him with this note, and shall tell him 
to wait and see if there be any answer ; so that 
your lordship may have him into your presence 
and speak to him. At all events his prompt 
removal from Saxond le House is most advis- 
able ; but as I yesterday hinted, this object 
I should be accomplished in a way the least 
I calculated to arouse Juliana’s spirit and make 
her adopt any rash step. It is not however 
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for rae to dictate, nor scarcely even suggest any 
particular course to a nobleman of your lord- 
ship’s profound wisdom and large experience. 

“ Believe me to remain, my dear Lord 
Petersfield, ■» 

“ Your very faithful and obliged friend, 
“ HABMET SAXOXnALK.” 

Having duly sealed this letter and addressed 
it to the Right Honourable Lord Petersfield, 
Portman Square, Lady Saxondale descended 
to the drawing-room and rang the bell. A foot- 
man promptly answered the summons ; and 
she bade him tell Frank to come to her imme- 
diately. The footman quitted the room ; but 
full ten minutes elapsed without his re-appear- 
ance— -so that Lady Saxondale, growing impa- 
tient, rang the bell violently once more. The 
footman now returned, apologizing for the 
delay, but assuring her ladyship that he had 
searched everywhere throughout the mansion 
for the young page, but without being able to 
find him ; and yet it was certain that he had 
not gone out, for the two hats which lie had in 
wear were hanging in their accustomed places. 

“ Rut ho must have gone out, if you cannot 
find him in the house,” said Lady Saxondale. 
“ The moment he returns, let him be ordered 
le come to ine." 

Again the footman retired ; and so soon as 
she was alone, Lady Saxondale felt a strange 
suspicion arise in her mind. Her countenance 
became pale as death ; and starting from, her 
seat, she proceeded at once to the apartment 
where her daughters were in the habit of sit- 
ting together, as stated on a former occasion. 
There she found Constance alone and in a 
casual manner, without appearing to have any 
particular object in view, she asked where 
Juliana was. Constance replied that her sister 
had a very bad headache, and had gone to lie 
down. Lady Saxondale bit her lip almost till 
the blood came : for the dire suspicion which 
had already entered her minu, was now 
strengthened. Leaving the apartment where 
Constance was apparently employed in reading 
a hook, but between the leaves of which she lmd 
thrust a letter from the Marquis of Villebelle 
the instant her mother had entered the room— 
Lady Saxondale ascended to the storey where 
her daughter’s bed-chambers were situated. 
She tried the door of Juliana’s room, but found 
it locked ; and then Juliana’s voice from inside 
askol who was there. 

“ 1 1 is I,” responded Lady Saxondale, adopt- 
ing her usual tone. “Constance tells me that 
you are unwell ” 

“I shall be better presently, my dear 
mother,” answered Juliana from within. 

Lady Saxondale thereupon quitted the im- 
mediate vicinage of the door ; but instead of 
descending from that storey at once, she went 
and concealed herself in another room— and 
there, keeping the door ajar, watched her elder 
daughter’s chamber. In a few minutes she saw 


Juliana come forth — cast a hurried look up and 
down the passare— and then retreat into her 
room again. The next instant .Francis Paton 
issued thence and sped down stairs. 

Lady Saxondale’s suspicion was now tho- 
roughly confirmed. But, oh ! to what a har- 
rowing pitch were her feelings wrought up as 
she thus received the unmistakable proof of her 
elder daughter’s shame. For a few moments 
she stood rivetted to the spot— petrified — 
statue-like : then in ‘ obedience to a sudden 
impulse, she proceeded to Juliana’s chamber. 
The door was not locked now: she entered — 
and her daughter, who was in a voluptuous 
des/iftbWec, at once turned pale and became 
troubled as she saw by her mother’s .look that 
everything was at least suspected, if not ac- 
tually discovered. But this look of uneasiness 
was only momentary, and was succeeded by 
one of mingled indifference and hardihood, as 
she turned aside towards the mirror and began 
fastening up the luxuriant masses of her glossy 
raven hair. 

“Juliana,” said Lady Saxondale, suddei ly 
clutching her daugUer violently by the arm, 

“ you are lost —you are undone— unhappy girl 
that you are !" 

Again for an instant did that look of trouble 
and shame appear upon Juliana’s countenance 
at thus acquiring the certainty that everything 
was known : but it was succeeded by an ex- 
pression of even bolder (fl'rontery, as she said, 
“The less, mother, that, we interfere with each 
other the better." 

“ Ah 1 are you all going to hurl defiance at 
me?” muttered the wretched Lady Saxonda'e, j 
ns she thought to herself that Juliana also was- 
acquainted with some secret which embolden- 
ed her to adopt this mien and manner of 
defiance : and relinquishing her hold upon the 
young lady’s arm, she staggered hack against 
the wall of the chamber with a feeling so dread 
and so inexplicable that she knew not whether 
she was about to faint or shriek forth in hyste- 
rical frenzy. 

Juliana went on arranging her magnificent 
raven hair before the mirror: but still her 
hands trembled — there was a van ing flush upon 
the delicate olive of her complexion, a certain 
restless flashing of the eyes, and a troubled 
heaving of the superb bust which the morning 
wrapper left more than half revealed. For 
although determined to put the bo'dest coun- 
tenance, upon her amour with the young page, 
and to hurl all requisite defiance at her mother 
in asserting her own independence, yet she still 
was not so completely depraved as to he en- 
abled to contemplate without emotion the 
detection of her shame. 

“Juliana," said Lady Saxondale, speedily 
recovering her presence of mind— or rather, 
we should say, an unnatural degree of com- 
posure, — “ tell me, I conjure you — tell me, un- 
happy girl— am I to suppose the worst — the 
very worst?” 
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“ You nit' to suppose, mother, exactly as 
mnd> ns you happen to know,” was the coldly 
insolent reply given l)y her daughter. “ 1 pre- 
sume you have been 'watching my chamber; 
and therefore it in useless to deny anything, 
even did I consider it worth while to condes- 
cend to a denial.” 

“Oh ’ this is enough to drive me mad 1" ex- 
claimed Lady Saxondale, a ain losing all 
power of self-command and wringing her hands 
in mingled rare and anguish, “flood heavens ! 

an intrigue with a menial ” 

And why t ot I with a menial, as yon eon* 
temptuonsly denominate him, an well as your- 
self with an artist V — and as Juliana thus 
spoke, she bent a look of the haughtiest defiance 
upon her mother. 

“Ah 1 I understand,” muttered Lady S vx on- 
dale, with white and quivering lips. “ 1 bav 


nt length slowly rising from her seat, and ap- 
proaching her daughter with a look so dismal, 
so dreary, so woc-begono that Juliana, who was 
not devoid of some generous feelings, was sud- 
denly smitten with compassion for her unhappy 
parent.- “ my c‘ ild, what has been done can- 
not be undone ; but in the name of God I per- 
severe not in a course which must end in dis- 
honour and disgrace. O heavens 1 I tremble 
to think of the consequences 1” 

“Now, mother, listen,” said Juliana. “1 
really do not seek to wound your feelings un- 
necessarily : I would not have uttered a word 
respecting yon and William Deveril, had it not 
been in self-defence— that, is to say, to ward off 
the explosion of your anger against myself. 
This cours*', you must understand, was natural 
eunugh. To be frank, I love this youth, all 
meoi J though he hr, with a passionate devo- 
bci-n betrayed amlVhe allude/! to Edmund. | tion. 1 knew that I could not marry him — 
thinking that lie had told his si«t<Ta everything j even as you felt that you could not marry the 

which she had ’ ' " ! ’ 

keep mcrel. 

“ For your satisfaction and pence of mind in 
one respect,” said Juliana. “I can faithfully pro- 
mise that no one has betrayed you ; but J and 
Constance happened to overbear every word 
which took place the other day between your- 
self and Mr. Gonthorpe. And therefore' I re- 
speat, if a lady of quality can condescend to 
offer herself as the paramour of an artist, who=e 
humble calling she affects to despise, there can 
he no harm in her daughter taking a leaf out 
of the same book.” 

“ Juliana, ” exclaimed Lady Saxondale, stamp- 
ing her foot upon the floor, “that 1 am ns pure 
and immaculate in respect to that young man 
to whom you have alluded 


positively enjoined him to j young artist : and 1 did as 
done- — " 


would have 


“ Enough ! v.-e roust any no more upon the 
“object,* interrupted La’dy Saxondale, again 
recovering her cold and unnatural state of com- 
posure. “ It is too shocking 1 Hut henceforth, 
Juliana, how can we look each other in the 
face./; 

“ We must dissemble, my dear mother,” re- 
sponded the vonng lady, with the assumed 
gaiety of an effrontery that is contained with a 
readiness of suggestion. “ You cannot be alto- 
gether n stranger to the necessity of dissimula- 
tion, nor inexperienced in the art thereof, 
woman of the world ns yon are : and for my 
part. I aw old enough to manage for myself, 
L"t ua go on very quietly, my dear mother,- 


“ Yes, my dear mother ; hut it is not. vc.nr ( you pursuing your own cour/e* and noting nc- 
w n merit tlmt you are so,” responded Juliana, i cording to your own inclinations, but leaving 
ith n contemptuous sneer. “ S'on must not | me free to do the same. Those ate the terms 


own 
with 

take to yourself the credit of a virtue which 
you do not possess : for if von did not throw 
yourself into William Dewril's arms, it was for 
the simple reason that they were not open to 
receive you.” 

Indy S ixoudalc sank down upon a chair like 

ic annihilated. She felt all that was disgrace- 
ful, demoralizing, and unnatural in this scene 
on the part of a mother and her daughter. Her 
1 veins appeared to run with molten lead— her 
brain was on fire. It was a subdued frenzy 
that she experienced— a. frenzy all the torture 
of which was concentrated within and testified 
itself in no other external wildneas than the 
kings of her countenance. She screamed 
not— she shrieked not -she did not dash her- 
self on the floor nor against the wall : but yet 
for a fe *• minutes she felt as if she were a prey 
to a raging madness, 

•T nliana the while continued to dress her hair ; 
but she also felt that it would bean infinite 
relief when this scene was over, no matter how 
it should end. 


the terms 

upon which we must henceforth live together. ’ 

Lady Saxondale was about to say more— per- 
haps to entreat h<*r daughter to renounce her 
intrigue with the page and consent to his 
prompt lemoval from the house ; but if so, a 
second thought, must have told her that Juli-ua 
possessed a spirit impatient of dictation, and 
that at all eventn at the present moment she 
was in a mood to assort Ivor independence with 
the boldest effrontery. Her ladyship accord- 
ingly held her pence ; and turning abruptly 
round, quitted the room. 

There is no power of language to describe the 
state of rnind in which the unhappy mother 
found herself now. And well mivlit she be so 1 
All btr children seemed not onlv inclined to 
rebel ngainst l.er, but to use such rebellion 
ns the means of securing impunity for their 
own vicipus courses. Edmund had reduced her 
tonubmisaion and to his own terms, that he 
might continue in a career of profligacy and 
. extravagance Juliana, beyond all doubt 
I fallen from the pedestal of virtue, bad likewise 


“Juliann — in} - child,” said Lady' Saxondale, | used coercion to prevent interference with her 
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licentious- amour : — and what hope had the 
miserable mother that Constance would prove 
more dutiful or more virtuous ? Perhaps even 
she was already fallen ?— 'for Lady iSaxondale 
was not entirely without her suspicions that 
her younger daughter still sustained a corres- 
pondence with the Marquis of Villebelle. Lidy 
Saxondale dared think no more upon the sub- 
ject : she endeavoured to escape from thought 
as one would flmg oil’ the coils of a hideous 
rep'ile, or flee from the spectres haunting one 
in a vision but the task was difficult in- 
deed ! 

After having passed a quarter of an hour in 
her own chamber to compose her feelings as 
well as she possibly could, Lady Saxondale 
recollected her letter to Lord PeLersfield, and 
again descended to the drawing-room. Almost 
immediately afterwards the door opened, and 
Frank Palon made his appearance. "With the 
utmost difficulty could Lady Sixondale prevent 
herself ordering from her presence the youth 
who was the object of her daughter’s love and 
the cause of her shame. But she saw the neces- 
sity of proceeding cautiously in whatsoever she 
mi Jit do ; and she bade him take the letter to 
Lord Petersfield and wait for an answer. Frank 
bowed and quitted the room : but he felt that 
while standing before her ladyship, lie had 
looked troubled and confused. And no won- 
der, when we consider that he was in Juliana’s 
own chamber at the time her mother had 
knocked at the door. 

The young page issued from the house, and 
took the direction of Fortman Square. As he 
went along he thought to himself that if he had 
an opportunity of speaking to Lord Petersfield 
alone, he would again fling himself upon his 
knees in that noble -nan’s presence, and beseech 
him to give him some intelligence concerning 
that lady whom in his ear ier years he had 
thrice seen, who had caressed him so tenderly, 
and whom he so confidently believed to he his 
mother. On reaching Portman Square, lie found 
that Lord Petersfield was at home : and he 
waited in the hall while a servant took the 
letter to his lordship. In a few minutes the 
footman re-appeared, bidding Frank follow 
him. 

“Then lam about, to sec this nobleman,’ 
thought the page to himself, “ who I feel con- 
vinced knows more concerning me than he has 
ever chosen to admit. Surely that letter of 
which I was the bearer, could not regard my- 
self ?•’ 

But the youth had no farther time for relhc- 
tion ; for he now found himself upon the thres- 
hold of the apartment where Lord Petersfield 
was seated. He entered — the door closed be- 
hind him -and lie was now alone with that 
nobleman. 

“ Francis P« ton,” said the cautious and 
solemn diplomatist, “ it may ho that you are 
somewhat surprised at being asked into my 
presence ? I do not say that you are and 


I do not wish you to reply without previous 
reflection. Take time ’’ 

“ My lord, I am not altogether surprised,” 
responded the young page ; “ because 1 cannot 
divest myself of the belief that your lordship 
is the depositor of some secret respecting myself . 
and my sister. And Oh 1 if it be to tell me 
anything on that point ” 

“ You must not speak so ripidly,” interrup- 
ted Lord Petersfield, with even a degree of 
sternness : but almost immediately wearing a 
milder aspect, he said, “Neither must you 
assume any such opinion as that which you 
have so rashly, so precipitately, andl may even 
sav so unadvisedly put forward. Young man, 

I wish to know but. do not answer hurried- 
ly — I never like taking people unawares T 

wish to know, I say, whether you are so well 
contented with yoiir present position that you 
would be unwilling to clnngc it ? But under- 
stand me thoroughly. I mean, suppose that I 
could procure you a better one. But let me ex- 
plain what I mean by the woid better in tUs 
sense ; because there never should be any 
mistake as to the real application of terms. 

Better signifies ahem it signifies better : 

that is to say, l etter in point of standing and 
better in point of salary You received a good 
education— I think I am justified in presum- 
ing (hat you are cle'er: but mind, Ido not 
wish you to answer in the affirmative without 
having well considered the question whether 
you are ore clever or not. T may however add 
that if wtilriciit?')/ clever, I think I can venture 
so far an to promise you a clerkship in a govern- 
ment office ’’ 

At this moment the footman returned to the 
room, to announce that the Duke of llarcourt 
had just called and desired an interview with 
his : lordship. 

The cautious diplomatist looked exceedingly 
grave, and appeared to reflect whether it were 
possible that the Duke could have any sinister 
motive in view : but at length coming to the 
conclusion that such a result was not to be ap- 
prehended, inasmuch as his ('{race was an ulfn- 
Tory and therefore entertaining the same 
opinions as himself, he resolved to see the Duke, 
at once. Bidding Francis Baton await his re- 
turn, Lord Petersfield issued slowly and gravely 
from the room. 

On thus finding himsc-lf alone, Frank listlessly 
— or we might say mechanically— began to turn 
over the leaves of one of the books which 1 ly 
upon the table. The volume which he had thus 
happened to light upon, was of large folio size, 
handsomely bound, b t with the binding very 
much faded and the leaves themselves the least 
thing diney with the influence of time. The 
front page showed that it had been published 
in the year 1829, consequently about fifteen 
years back : it was entitled Beauties of the Court , 
and consisted merely of a num 1 er of portraits 
of ladies, with no descriptive letter-press what- 
soever. In short, it vas one of those luxuri-; 
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this moment lie heard footsteps approaching —when I state that I experience some degree 
the door ; and hastily raisiug his head, he of interest in you, and will endeavour to help 
passed his handkerchief across his eyes. Lord you on in the v orld.” 

Petersfield re-entered the room ; and at once “ My lord, at this present moment,” returned 
perceiving the ope i book, he rushed to the Frank, “ l ean decide upon nothing. It is clear 
table in a manner totally at vai’iance with the that you will give me no information upon the 
usual gravity of his movements. point most vitally interesting to myself ; and 

“ My lord, that portrait,” exclrimed Francis therefore I need intrude on your lordship no 
Paton, “ is one which 1 immediately' recog- longer." 

nized. Tell me, my lord— tell me, 1 conjure Then, without waiting to ask if there v. ei’e 

you— was not this lady my mother ?” any letter or message to take back to Lady Sax- 

“ Young man, I— I— am not accustomed to ondale, — without even recollecting upon what 
have such home-thrust questions put to me. errand he had come,— the young page hurried 
But wherefore should you address such a ques- from the room, rapidly descended the stairs, 
tion to me at all ?” asked the nobleman, who and issuing from the house, continued his way 
in a moment had regained his wonted com- with the same precipitation towards the street 
posure and self-possession. “How long will indicated on the title-page of the book as 
you cherish this delusion that T am in any *ay that where its publisher resided. Uh ! to 
connected with you or your private affairs ?’’ possess the portrait of her whom he believed to 
“ My lord, you must excuse me. for saying be his mother and whose image his mind 
that I can believe my own eyes. You see that treasured up,— that would at least be a mitiga- 
I my memory is good— that 1 at once recognised tion of the sorrow he too often experienced 
this portrait. It is ten years since you took when pondering upon the mystery that enve- 
luieto the school at Southampton, and I was loped his parentage ! 

not then too young to have your lordship’s The street was not abovc,half-an-hour’s walk 
image impressed upon my mind, nor iR the from Portman Square for a person proceeding 
date so remote that in the interval your lord- leisurely and deliberately : t ut Frank, who ran 
ship lias changed to a degree to defy recog- the whole way, accomplished the distance in 
nj'tlou," half the time ; and so breathless was he on en- 

“ Nevertheless you are mistaken," rejoined tering the shop, that he could not immediately 
Petersfied, with mingled coldness and com- give utterance to the words that trembled oil 
passion,— a coldness of tone and yet a certain the tip of his tongue. At length he stated 
sympathy in the look. “Now let ns return what he required. 

to the subject whereupon wc were talking “ I have not a copy of that book left,” replied 
before I left the room. I presume that you the publisher. “In fact the whole impression 
have had leisure to reflect upon my proposi- was subscribed for before issued ; and 1 do not 
tion? 'But don’t answer too hurriedly— take think that if you were to offer a hundred 
time— never commit yourself : the most terri- guineas you could procure a single copy. They 
ble calamities have arisen to men and to n'l found their way into the hands of persons 
nations from hasty and unreflected speech.” by no means likely to part with them” 

“I thank your lordship,” answered the Here was a disappointment. But suddenly an 
youth, with even a kind of petulance, “but idea s' ruck the youth,— an idea which in the 
I cannot devote my thoughts to mere worldly hurry and excitement of his rapid run had not 
matters now.- All my ideas arc centred in occurred to him before. The publisher most 
this portrait. Will your lordship make me a likely knew who was the original of the engrav- 
present of the book? 1 know that there- ing simply described as “ A Portrait and in 
quest is a very hold one; but under circum- vehement baste did Frank put the question, 
stances I hope your lordship will excuse it. No “ You seem, young man,” said the bookseller, 
matter, however, if you cling, my lord, to the “ to be strangely excited. Is it for yourself, or 
book— 1 will hasten and purchase a cop}-.” for the family in whose service you are, that 

Thus speaking, Frank Paton again glanced you ^ant the book ?” 
to the title-page, and took note of the pub- “No matter,” replied Frank. “Do prayj 
lisher’s name and address. Lord Petersfield auswer my question— who was the origical of 
for an instant looked annoyed : but the next the picture described as A Portrait ? ’ 
moment resuming that diplomatic gravity “ Well, do recollect that there was one so de- 
which served him as a mask, he said, “A scribed; and I believe it was simply because the 
government situation of about a hundred and lady herself had not enough vanity to wish her 
fifty pounds a year is something that no youth name to be paraded. But 1 can’t for the life 
of your age and in your position should refuse of me recollect who she was. I entrusted the 
to accept. That is to say,” he added, as if getting-up of the book to the eminent engraver, 
afraid of being caught in the act of l'ecom- vt ho undertook the plates; and. he borrowed 
mending precipitation for one in his life, the original pictures from the ladies themselves 
“having duly considered its eligibility. I do not to make his designs from them. I left it all in 
think that I trarsgress the bounds of propriety bis bands, and do. not recollect anything more 
and prudence— certianly not those of the truth about that portrait you speak of.” 
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“ But the engraver — where does he live ?'* 

“ He is dead,” replied the bookseller. 

“ Dead !” echoed Frank, smitten with the de- 
spondency of renewed disappointment. “There 
seems to be a fatality about this. Have you 
cot a single copy even for your own private 
use?’ 

“Iam confident I have not,” replied the pub- 
lisher. “ It was but the other day I was regret- 
ting to my wife that we had not saved one for 


ourselves— out such is the fact, I can assure 
you.” 

Francis lingered to ask a few more questions 
in the hope of discovering some means of grati- 
fying his wishes : but 'nothing favourable 
transpired. He accordingly issued from the 
shop' with a slowness of pace very different 
from the excitement with which he had entered 
I it. He was bending his way mournfully home- 
[ ward, pondering upon all that had taken place 
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and inwardly wishing that he had torn put the 
portrait from the book ere Lord Poterefield i’e- 
turned to the room, — when he . suddenly t card 
a female voice exclaim, “ Frank ! Good God, is 
it possible ? Yes— it is— it is— he is alive 1”. 

That voice, even before the young page raised 
his eye3, touched a chord which vibrated to the 
| depths of hia heart ; and glancing up, he beheld 
his sister; 


CHAPTER NLVIII. 

THE imOTHKR AND .SISTER. 

It was in the middle of somewhat secluded 
street that this sudden and most unexpected 
encounter took place : but had it been in the 
middle of Regent Street or any other of the 
most crowded thoroughfares of London, the 
brother and sister would have thrown them- 
selves into each other’s arms as they did then 
and there. The few passers-by at the time were 
naturally struck, by beholding a very well- 
dressed lady of exceedingly handsome appear- 
ance (for such sister was) thus suddenly fold a 
livery-page in her anus : but the ejaculations 
which escaped their lips, explained the close 
kinship existing between them. 

“ Oh, my long-lost sister 1” cried Frank in 
the wildermeut of his wild joy. 

“Bearest, dearest brother!” exclaimed the 
lad}’ in accents of gueshisg enthusiasm : “ it is 
indeed you— and you arc alive! Thank God, 
thank God !” 

Full evident indeed was it that both for the 
moment forgot that it was the open street and 
the broad daylight of a summer afternoon that 
they thus met. Expressions of sympathy were 
uttered around them by those who had paused 
to witness this affecting scene ; and a shop- 
keeper standing on the threshold of his estab- 
lishment, in face of which the occurrence took 
place, considerately stepped forward and with 
much kindness of manner invited the brother 
and sister to walk into his bouse. They at once 
accepted the proposition ; and the worthy 
tradesman, having conducted them up-stairs- 
to a neatly furnished apartment, left them 
there. 

The brother and sister being thus alone, and 
free from observation, embraced again and 
again ; and when the first excitement of feel- 
ings attendant upon this meeting was over, 
they natural ly began to ask each oilier a thou- 
sand questions, so that neither for the first few' 
moments could give any replies. It was a per- 
fect torrent of tender and affectionate queries 
— but co answers. 

“ My dear Frank,” said liis sister, at length 
laughing at the confusion into which the very 
ecstacy of their emotion plunged them, “ we 
shall never get on at this rate. You must an- 
swer me first. Whose livey do you wear V — 


, and her looks 1 ecame suddenly disdainful as sh h 
spoke: not disdainful of her brother— for him 
she caressed fondly at the same time ; but dis- 
dainful in respect to (hat garb of servitude. 

“ I am at Lady Saxondale's,” he replied. 

“Lady Saxondale's F’ she.cchoed, with some- 
thing like a sudden start, and even a changing 
of the colour on her truly handsome counten- 
ance. 

“Yes. Bo you know her ?" cried Frank, per- 
ceiving those evidences of emotion. 

“ No : but the name is familiar to me,” re- 
turned his sister. “Bear Frank, I am so re- 
joiced— so ineffably rejoiced to see you— you 
know not how much 1 1 

“ And now’ tell me, dear Elizabeth," quickly 
resumed Fra' k, “why for the last four or five 
years you have not written to me? why have 
1 1 never heard from you V 
\ “ Why, my dear brother ?” she exclaimed, 

now becoming red with indignation, ana her 

eyes Hashing fire. “Oh, why? because I 

was given to understand that you were dead. 
Ah ! my dear brother, you know’ not how 
bitterly, bitterly I wept for your supposed 
loss ! It was treachery of the foulest descrip- 
tion : but I can fathom it all — yes, all ! Heaven 
be thanked that you are alive 1 1 could scarcely 
believe my eyes when they fell upon you— and 
yet I knew’ you in an instant !" 

“Rut you spoke of treachery, dear sister, ’’ 
said Frank, in astonishment. “ Who behaved 
treacherously ? What is it that you can 
fathom ! ’ 

“The story is much too long to tell you now, 
dear boy,” she replied, speaking with a sort of 
maternal air at the moment : for, as the reader 
has been informed, she was nearly eight years 
older than her brother. “Besides, I am now 
somewhat pressed for time, and must hasten 
elsewhere. To morrow, my dear Frank, you 
shall come to me : and that," she added emphat- 
ically, “ shall be the last time you wear this 
badge of servitude. Tell me, dearest Frank, 
have you been happy ? But 1 am afiaid to ask 
the question : for w lien I met you just now’, you 
seemed to’ be absorbed in piofound and me- 
lantholy thought.” 

“ I cannot say, dear 6istcr, that I have been 
altogether happy. I have been much troubled 
by your unaccountable silence : but that source 
of grief is now r , thank heaven, removed. Oil 1 1 
am so delighted to behold you again, and to see 
by your appearance that’ your circumstances 
must be good. But tell me, dear Elizabeth, have 
you obtained any clue to ” 

“The reading of past mysteries?’ said his 
sister, anticipating the question. “ No— not 
the slightest. And you, Frank 

“ Upon that subject I was pondering wdieu 
your voice — your dear voice, so quickly recog- 
nized— fell upon my ear.” 

“ Had anything new’ occurred to plunge you 
thus into such deep abstraction ?” 

“ Oh, yes 1 1 will tell you. You remember,” 
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i continued Frank, “that when I joined you at you will find yourself in the home of your 
the School at Southampton— that was upwards childhood ” 

of ten years ago— I told you how I had been I “ What ! is it possible V cried Frank. “ I 
taken to a strange looking red brick buildin •, j am indeed amazed, but still more rejoiced, 
where I saw that lady again, and where a noble- ] How happened it V 

man with a star upon his breast spoke to Mrs. I “ Simply that the cottage was to let and 1 
Burnaby ? Well, I have since found out that ' took it some time back. But perhaps you 
the red brick btiiiding was St. James’s have ne.vcr seen it since you quitted it when 
Palace.” eight years old ? ' 

“Ah 1” ejaculated Elizabeth: “-was it so i “ I had altogether forgotten where it was: 
Then she whom we believed to be our mother, ' but it will give me unspeakable pleasure to 
was connected with the Court ?” behold it again to-morrow.” 

“ Listen,” resumed Frank “ You recollect ■ His sister now gave him her card ; and as 
that tiie same nobleman with a star upon his | he glanced upon it, he cried with a new 
breast was the one vlio took me to see that , outburst of astonishment, “Then yon are 
lady at the beautiful country-house the last i married, deaf Elizabeth ! And your husband V 
time I e'-er did see her— and he then conducted I “I am separated from him. But look not 
me to the school at Southampton. You re- -o suddenly grave, dear Frank : it was through 
member I told you all this, Elizabeth V j no fault of mine. However, we have not 

“ Certainly. How could I forget it? But I time to converse any longer now. We must 
go on, dear Frank — go on.” separate. Embrace me, dear brother. I shall 

“Well, that nobleman is, I am convinced, long for to-morrow afternoon to come, that we 
Lord Peter.- field— although his lordship denies may be re-united.” 

it.” ” * They kissed each other affectionately, and 

Frank then proceeded *o acquaint his sister then took their departure — but not before they 
with the rest of those particulars which had expressed their thanks to the worthy 
are kuown to to the reader, — how he was so tradesman who had so kindly and considerably 
mysteriously provided with the situation of a invited them into bis house, 
page at Buckingham Palace— how lie had there The reader will have observed that Frank 
recognized the two ladies whom he had formerly Patou said nothing to his sister about his 
seen in company with the one whom he believecl amour with Juliana Fareficld. In the first 
to be his mother, but how they had denied any place it was not a subject on which a mere 
knowledge of him. Then he described how he youth, still timid and bashful from no very 
had accosted Lor 1 Petersfield at the place— how large experience of the world, was likely to 
his lordship had likewise denied all the ante touch upon in the presence of an elder sister : 
cedent circumstances— and how through his and secondly, even if in confidential ingenu- 
lordship’s aid Frank had o’>tai ed the situation ousness he had been so disposed, there was 
at Saxondile House after his summary tlio ’gh not time in the hurry of discourse andexcite- 
iiol ignominious dismif- il from the palace. Fi- ment of feelings attendant upon that first 
nally, Francis Baton told his sister all those encounter after a separation of six long years, 
particulars relative to the portrait in the Court While however he was returning home to] 
Bmvli'A which have just been described. Saxondale House, the image of Juliana Fare- j 

“It is of the highest importance to procure field crept into his mind ; and thou, h on the 
that portrait,” said Elizabeth, who had listened one hand he was rejoiced at the prospect of 
with the deepest attention and most absorbing thenceforth living with his sister, who by her 
interest to her brother’s narrative. “ It will appearance seemed to he in very comfortable 
be certain to afford ns a clue to the discovery circumstances, — yet on the other hand he 
who the lady was ; and if once we ascertain experienced a saddening sensation at the idea 
that point, we may follow up the investigation of being separated from Lady Saxondale’s 
so as to arrive at the truth whether we indeed daughter. For he loved Juliana with an en- 
have any right to regard her as our parent, thusiastic devotion, — loved her not only for 
You say that the publisher gave you no hope her splendid beauty, but likewise withafeel- 
of obtaining a copy, and that Lord Petersfield ing of gratitude that she should have learnt 
showed no inclination to give you his own? to love him, a. humble page! He loved her 
Well, we shall see ? You will come to me to- too, because she had recognized in him a 
morrow, Frank : and perhaps I may be en- gentility above his social position — had deli- 
a bled to show you the portrait then. Oh liny cately complimented him on his intellectual 
dear boy, you need not look so ' surprised : acquirements — and bad done all she could to 
depend upon it I will do my beat to obtain one. make him feel that he ought not to be humble, 
And now I repeat, you must come to rae to- and obscure, and menial as he was. He 
morrow. Let it be in the afternoon— and with tberefoi’e felt that by this love of her's he had 
or without I-ndy Saxondale’s i emission, it been in some sense elevated from his lowly 
matters nob ; for you shall return to her no station ; and as her impassioned endearments 
more. But now I am going to astonish you had been lavished upon him precisely as if he 
somewhat. When you come to me to-morrow, were her equal' in all respects, he experienced 
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la degree of devotion towards her which now 
| rendered it painful to contemplate a separa- 
tion. 

1 While thus giving way to his reflections, 

I Frank Paton reached ^Saxondalc Ilouse ; and 
I then for the first time he bethought himself 
lthat he had not asked Lord Petersfield if he 
had any letter or message to send back. Not 
knowing exactly what answer to give her lady- 
ship if questioned on the subject, Frank 
thought that the best plan would be not to 
signify his return at all : but scarcely had lie 
made up his mind to this course, when one of 
the footmen told him that her ladyship’s in- 
structions were that the instant he returned 
he wob to go up to her. 

Frank accordingly ascended to the drawine- 
room, where her ladyship was seated : and lie 
could not help thinking, by the earnest man- 
ner in which she fixed her eyes upon him, 
that she suspected a secret understanding had 
subsisted between himself and . I uliana. For 
•not actually knon ing what had occurred after 
he had left Juliana's room, he had no pre- 
cise information on the subject— nothing be- 
yond mere conjecture and npprehension. 

“ Have you brought back any letter or 
message ?” asked Lady Saxondalc. 

“ None, my lady," responded Frank. 

“ Then what has made you so long ? Surely 
his lordship could not have detained you ail 
this time?’’ 

“ Ilis lordship detained me a considerable 
time, please your ladyship, as the Duke of 
llarcourt called in Portman Square while I 
was waiting. ’ 

“ Put you have been nearly three hours 
absent,” continued Lady Saxondalc, regarding 
her watch. “Surely the Duke of llarcourt 
did not pay a visit of such length as to account 
for so much time. I suppose that Lord Peters- 
field himself kept yon in conversation. Indeed, 
T know that his lordship is somewhat interest- 
ed in you, on account of your orphan condition 
and your extreme youth. What did his lord- 
ship say ?” — and Lady Saxondalc put the ques- 
tion point blank. 

“ His lordship," returned Frank, “ kindly 
stated that he would procure me a (Govern- 
ment situation ?" 

“And of course you agreed to accept it? 
Why do you hesitate to answer me? You 
surely cannot be so blind to your own interests 
as to refuse such an eligible offer ? Besides, a 
proposal coming from a great nobleman like 
Lord Petersfield, amounts to a command ; and 
such a command is to be obeyed by one in your 
position. Still you remain silent ? What is the 
meaning of this ? If j-ou have not given his 
lordship a decisive answer, you should do so at 
once.” 

“Please your ladyship,” said Frank, at 
length breaking silence, “ there is some one 
whom I must consult before I can pledge’ my- 
:8elf to a particular course. But I hope that 


I shall not be thought ungrateful for any in- 
tended kindness on his lordship's part, because 
I act deliberately.” 

“ And pray whom must you consult ?” asked 
Lady Saxonaale, for the moment struck with 
the idea that he was thinking of J uliana ; and 
the crimson glow of indignation rushed to her 
cheeks at the bare thought that he was thus 
hardy enough to allude to the young lady in 
her own mother's presence. 

“ Please your ladyship,” answered Frank, “ I 
have this day met my sister, whom 1 had not 
seen for a long time ” 

“ Your sister V interrupted Lady Saxond lie. 

“ I did not know that you had any relations." 

“ Yes, my lady : I have a sister — and I met 
her just now. To tell the truth, it was be- 
cause I remained conversing with her that I 
have been so long absent. She wishes me to . 
leave your ladyship's service and ro to her to- 
morrow, as she is herself comfortably off.” 

“ And pray who is your sister ? ’ asked Lady 
Saxond?, le. 

“Here is her card," replied Frank, " with 
her name and address : ’—and anticipating not 
the slightest harm in producing it, he handed 
the card to his mistreat 

Lady .Saxondalc took it : but the instant her 
eyes fell upon it, she gave vent to an ejacula- 
tion of astonishment, and her look became in- 
describably stranee, with a blending of nmli/- 
nant mockery, scorn, contempt, and triumph. 
Frank felt frightened, and knew not what to 
think. 

“And this person— this woman," said Lady 
Saxondalc, with accents of bitter irony ns she 
pointed to the card, “ is your sister ?" 

“ She is, my lady," ’responded the young j 
page, fixing his fine large hazel eyes upon Jiis 
mistress in a terrified manner. 

“Then listen, Francis Paton,” continued 
Lady Sixondale, now speaking in a low deep 
voice and with a look that was nearly inscrut- 
able. “This woman whom you claim as your 
sister — to whom you are to return to-morrow — 
and whom you must consult ere accepting his 
lordship's profler, is n female highwayman !” 

Frank gave vent to a v lid cry— almost 
amounting to a shriek — as this crushing an- 
nouncement met his ears : hut the next instant 
rejecting with horror the poasiblity of be’ief in 
such an allegation, he said angrily and proudly, 

“ Your ladyship is mistaken : it cannot be I” 

At this moment the door was thrown open, 
and the footman announced Mr. Mi.rlow. 
Thereupon Frank was about to witiidraw ; but 
Lady Saxondalc beckoned him to remain : then 
turning quickly to the lawyer, she said, “ I 
think I am not mistaken, Mr. Marlow, in my 
belief that the female whose name and address 
are upon this card, is the same who, disguised 
in man’s apparel, stopped you and Mr. Mai ton ? ’ 

“ The very same 1” ejaculated the volatile 
lawyer, as lie half snatched the card from Lady 
Saxondale's hand. “ Mrs. Chandos, to be sure 1 
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She is a most extraordinary woman — possesses longed to vindicate his sister’s good fame by 
the effrontery of old Nick himself — regularly flin ing the lie at the attorney : but some 
beat me at Dover. I can’t'conceive how it was secret feeling, vague and undefinable, withheld 
done 1 that’s a mystery I would give a thou- h m. 

sand pounds to have cleared up. Did your “Now listen, Francis Paton,” said Lady 
ladyship ever happen to read the examination Sixondale, assuming an air and a voice of 
at the Town Hall at Dover? It never cot mingled compassion and seriousness. “Your 
into the London papers, but was reported at o*n good sense must tell you that I cannot 
full length in the Docer Chronicle. I cut the any longer keep beneath my roof a young man 
slip out — and here it is.” of such deplorable connexions : but at the saipe 

"While thus rattling on in his usual style, time I feel all the injustice of visiting upon 
Mr. Marlow took out his pocket-book — turned you the misdeeds of your sister. You muBt 
over a quantity of papers — and selecting the leave ; but the reason need not be known. I 
slip he alluded to, was handinj it to Lady will not expose you : your secret shall not pass 
Saxondale, when Frank, with a sort of cry of my Iip3 — and I will answer for Mr. Marlow, 
rage and despair, darted forward, snatched it But the condition of such forbearance is that 
from the astounded attorney, . and hurrying to you take your hat and quit the house at once, 
the farther extremity of the room, greedily and without pausing to communicate with a single 
anxiously ran his eyes over the printed report, soul. You must not even so much as ascend 
It gave, with Singular minuteness and accuracy, to vour own room to change your garments 
such a description of the Mrs. Chandos therein or fetch your clothes. All that belongs to you 
mentioned, that the young page could not pos- shall be sent by the carrier to your sister’s 
sibly fail to recognize his sister. His cheeks house to-morrow ; and as for that suit of my 
became the colour of marble — his lips grew livery which you have on, you need not trouble 
white and quivering— and overpowered with yourself about it. Now, do you understand 
'anguish, he sank upon a seat. But still he me ? and do you promise obedience to these 
read on. Then rapidly did a change take p’ace conditions? Otherwise you will force me to 
in him — the colour came back to his counten- expose you before the entire household.” 

. ance, with even the deepening glow of exulta- The poor youth was overwhelmed with 

tion — his eyes sparkled— and the whole ex- mingled consternation and bewilderment, as 
pression of his truly handsome countenance Lady Saxondale addressed him in these terms. . 
was that of au enthusiastic joy. Her look and her manner gave to the whole 

“ You see, sir,” he exclaimed, suddenly start- affair a portentous magnitude but too well 
ing from the chair, “ that this Mrs. Chandos, calculated to produce such an astounding effect 
whom you caused to be arrested at Dover, upon the unhappy Frank Paton. His senses 
triumphantly refuted your allegation, proved seemed to be lost in the crushing influence 
that you were wrong, and was honourably that thus came upon him like a spell. For a 

dismissed by the Mayor.” moment he sought to raise his voice to vindi- 

Meanwhile Lady Saxondale had in a hurried cate his sister ; but the words he would have 
whisper explained to Mr. Marlow that the uttered, died upon his lips. He felt as if he 
young page was none other than a brother of were standing at the bar of a tribunal com- 
the female high way-mau,— which explanation petent to judge, and that its doom must be 

was indeed necessai’y to account for that ex- regarded as damnatory of his sister’s repu- 

traordinary conduct of a livery-page who had tation as well as fearful in its effect upon him- 
thus dared, with so much excitement, to snatch self. 

up a paper which was being handed to his “Her ladyship,” said Mr. Marlow, “has 

mistress. really no other course to adopt : and you would 

“Ah!” said Mr. Mario"', “it looks all do well, young man,” he added in a compas- 
very fine in the report — and certainly the sionating tone, "to follow her suggestions at 
case was mysterious enough. But when I tell once.” 

you that — though I have really no means of Frank dared not disobey : the spell which 
proving it after all that took place at Dover — was upon him was stronger than himself ; and 

I am as firmly convinced of the identity the dread of the threatened exposure sat upon 

But I do not wish to hurt your feelings, young his soul with a stupendous horror. Throwing 
man : indeed 1 am sorry for you. For not- one dismal dreary, look of despair upon Lady 
withstanding the rudeness you have just shown Saxondale and Mr. Marlow, he slowly dragged 
— which excitement was however perhaps himself from the room. 

natural enough under the circumstances— I In the landing outside he met Juliana Fare- 
have always taken you for a nice and well- field. 

behaved lad.” _ “ Dear Frank,” she said, in. a low quick whis- 

The expression of joy and exultation gradu- per, as she caught him by the hand, “ what 
ally faded away from Frank’s countenance, and in heaven's name liaB taken place ?” 
was succeeded by a look of painful bewilder- But the unhappy youth, not daring to tell 
ment. The lawyer was so positive that the I the object of his heart’s devotion — the proud 
poor youth knew not what to think. He patrician Juliana— what had transpired, flung 
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upon her a glance of ineffable anguish ; and 
murmuring, “No, no 1" broke abruptly from 
her and rushed down stairs. 

Seizing his hat, which he had left in the hall, 
he quitted the house, and wandered rapidly 
away without noticing the direction he was 
taking and without any settled purpose in 
view. 

Juliana remained transfixed with astonish- 
ment upon the landing. Her first feeling 
was one oL rage and indignation against her 
youthful lover, who she thought had perliafs 
been either persuaded or bought over by hex- 
mother to break off all future connexion with 
her : but as she x-ocovcred the power of calmer 
reflection, Juliana’s shrewed and experienced 
mind told her that this was not the case. There 
had been too much anguish in the look which 
Francis had flung upon her — too bitter a 
lamentation in the accents of his voice as he 
murmured those words when breaking away 
from her— and too evident a despair in that 
frantic movement itself, to warrant the belief 
that he had yielded to either persuasion or 
gold in consenting to renounce her. 

“ These are some devilish art of my mother,” 
said Juliana to herself: and she at once pro- 
ceeded into the drawing-room. But perceiving 
Mr. Marlow there, she instantaneously com- 
posed her countenance ; and saying, “ 1 beg 
your pardon : I did not know that you w ere 
engaged she abruptly quitted the apartment 
again. 

Lady Saxondale immediately came out after 
hci', having requested Mr. Marlow to excuse 
her for a moment : and catching Juliana by the 
arm, she drew her into another room, saying, 

“ You evidently w ish to speak to me ?" 

“Yes, mother — ldo,” responded the elder 
daughter, a strange and sinister light burning 
[ in her dark eyes, and an equally ominous ex* 

I pression appearing upon her countenance. 

“ I will not pretend to he ignorant of what 
is uppermost in your thoughts,” said Lady S.i- 
xondalo, having carefully closed the door. 

“ You must have seen Francis Baton quit the 
drawing-room in despair : you know perhaps 
that lie has left the house for ever." 

“Ah! he has left the house for ever?’’ re- 
peated Juliana, with a singularly cold and 
resolute air. “ Then 1 also shall quit the house 
for ever and she moved towards the door 

“ Do so,” said Lady Saxondale, assuming a de- 
meanour and a tone as glacial as her daughter’s. 

“ But you will perhaps do well to hear first why 
it is that Francis Paton has quitted the house." 

“You'need not tell me why,” answered Juli- 
ana, turning and stopping to confront her 
mother. “ I have learnt moi'e of your character 
and more of your disposition within the last 
week or two, than during whole years I had 
learnt before ; and one of my experiences is 
that if you have a purpose to gain, you are un- 
scrupulous in the means you employ" to reach it. I 
Without precisely knowing what you lia’-e said | ' 


I - or done to Francis Pat on, I am at no loss to 
conceive that your diabolic ingenuity has 
invented something to banish him from the 
house. Perhaps you have worked upon his 
fears ” 

“ And perhaps,” interrupted Lady Saxon- 
dale, still coldly as before, “ the circumstances 
of his own position have furnished but too 
just an opportunity for such a course. Listen, 
Juliana. Francis Paton has this afternoon 
met his sister — 

Weil, 1 knew that he had a sister whom he 
had not seen nor heard of for four or five 
years.” 

“ ft may be so— or it may not,” resumed 
Lady Saxondale. “ But certain it is that this 
sister is none other than the female high > ay- 
man who stopped Marlow and Malton • the 
famous Mrs, Chandos of the Dover adventure 
which you yourself have laughed at so heartily 
when bantering the. attorneys at being so 
egregiously outwitted.” 

Juliana became pale as death, and even 
staggered visibly at this announcement : but 
making n desperate effort to recovtr herself, 
and clutching at a straw of hope, she slid in a 
hoarse voice, “ This, mother, is some specious 
trickery of your's.” 

“ No, .1 uliana, the facts arc against such a 
belief on your part, nr such a proceeding on 
mine. The hoy j rnduced his sister’s eat cl— ai d 
here it is. Behold the name of Mrs. ( .'handoa 1 
See also the address in the corner; it is the 
same place to which the lawyers were conduct- 
ed by the female highwayman in the first in- 
stance, and whence she escaped by the window. 
Then Marlow gave the boy this report from a 
provincial paper to read : and it was clear that 
he recognized but too well the description of 
his sister. If you still doubt me, go into the 
drawing-room "and ask Marlow himself." 

Juliana saw no necessity for doing this : it. 
v as t ul too evident that her mother was re- 
tailing facts and had the game, in her own 
hand. .Still she felt the haughtiest disinclina- 
tion to ho beaten, and accordingly said, “ The 
sister may he a bad woman : but Frank him- 
self is untainted by her evil courses.” ■ 

“ Oh !” exclaimed Lady Saxondale, with an 
ironical smile and a contemptuous toss of her 
head : “ if you like to acknowledge the brother 
of a highwaywoman as your lover, be it so. 

I cannot restrain you. Our campact is not to 
intex fere with each other: but you cannot cei-- 
tninly be so unreasonable as to expect I should 
keep the near relative of that female desperado 
a moment longer beneath this roof. Why, we 
should not be safe,” continued Lady Saxon- 
dale, with an affectation of horror which, by 
appearing to include poor Frank in its appre- 
hension, made every word . she uttex-ed a dag- 
per to plume deep down into Juliana’s heart. 
"Who knows « hat influence this dreadful 
woman — this highway-robber— this prowling 
thief— this midnight bandit of feminine SCXJ 
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but masculine raiment, — who knows, I ask, 
what influence she might sooner or Inter ob- 
tain over him, even to be -able to persuade 
him, if he remained beneath oyr roof, to admit 
herself and the gang with whom she is no 
doubt connected, into the .licuse by night? 
AVe mi s ht all of us be murdered in our 
beds ” 

“Enough mother!’' said Juliana, in a voice 
which, as well as her look, showed the utter 
abasement of a proud spirit. “You have 
succeeded in turning this strange discovery to 
your own purposes ; you have triumphed over 
me for the present. But my turn may perhaps 
come." 

“ Your turn, J uliana ?— what do you mean ?’’ 
exclaimed Lady Saxondale, pretending to be 
astonished at the implied threat. “ What 
rancour can you possibly entertain acainst me 
on account of this most untoward discovery ?’ 

“ Because, mother," replied t! e daughter, 
the words hissing between her set teeth as if 
they came from the tongue of a serpent, — 
“ because, mother, you arc g’oating over my 
discomfiture ! Yes— in your secret soul— be- 
neath that air of ingenuous wonderment which 
you have just put on— you exult in the sense 
of despair and shame which I now experience. 

But beware, mother — beware, I repeat it 

may some day be my turn to exult and to 
triumph 1" 

With these words Juliana Farefield quitted 
the room ; and Lady Saxondale muttered to 
herself, “ Ah ! you may threaten, proud spirit ! 
but in the meantime 1 /tore triumphed : for I 
have succeeded in creating an eternal barrier 
between yo» and vour plebeian lover ! Little 
do I understand ycur haughty character if I 
may not comfort myself with the conviction 
that you will not seek after him again." 

With this exultation inspiring her thoughts, 
Lady Saxondale returned .into the drawing- 
room to transact her business with Mr. Mar- 
low. 


CHAPTER XLXIX. 


Tiik reader is now perfectly aware that Frank 
Baton’s sister was none other than Lady Bess ; 
and therefore wc need endeavour -to sustain no 
farther secrecy on that head. After parting 
from her brother in the manner already des- 
cribed, she hesitated for a few moments 
whether she should proceed on some busi- 
ness which she had in hand at the time 
she met him — or whether she should carry 
into effect a project which had just been 
suggested by certain things she had heard from 
Frank’s lips. She decided on the latter course, 
and repaired accordingly to Lord Petersfield’s 
Residence in Portman Square. To her' satis- 


! faction she learnt that his lordship was at 
home ; and on being asked by the footman 
j who opened the door what name he should 
j announce, s'-e replied that being a total 
straneer to bis lardship il was needless to 
mention any name at all. The footman hesi- 
tated for a moment, well aware that his 
cautions and suspicious master would not be 
over well pleased to receive a person refusing 
to give a name: but looking a second time at 
the visitress, and observing that she was a 
well-dressed lady, of handsome, elegant, and 
almost fashionable appearance, be resolved to 
run the risk, and requested her to walk in. 

Lady Bess was conducted up-stairs to the 
apartment where hir, lordship was at the time ; 
and he rose from the chair in which lie was 
seated at the table. He looked grave and 
serious — more solemn indeed than usual : for 
lie had not failed to observe the omission in 
1 expect to the announcement of the lady’s 
name. lie however bowed with a sort of 
reserved politeness, and indicated a chair. 

“ I believe," said Lady Bess, as she look the 
seat, “that I have the honour of addressing 
Lord Petcrt-lield V 

“I 1 do not know that is, I cannot 

exactly say," responded the wary diplomatist, 
fearful of compromising himself by an unguard- 
ed answer. “ To tell you the truth, I am not 
accustomed to have such exceeding home- 
questions put to me all in a moment — and by a 
ladj' who, pardon my saying so, lias not as yet 
announced her own name.” 

“At all events, I take it for granted, Lady 
Hess immediately observed, “that I am ad- 
dressing Lord Petersfield. Pei haps I may 
experience a little confusion on finding myself 
in the presence of one who has conducted the 
diplomatic affaire of this country with so 
much success at the principal European Courts 
on several occasions and as she spoke, she 
bestowed her sweetest smile upon the old peer, 
as if intenc upon making an impression on his 
heart. 

“ Beally, _ ma’am,” said Lord Petersfield, 
who had hitherto remained standing, but now 
.slowly deposited himself hack again in his 
arm-chair, “ 1 know not how to receive these 
compliments — whether indeed I ought to 

receive them at all or if receiving them, 

how to answer them and if answering them, 

to what result our discourse may lead. Pardon 
me, ma’am— but you have forgotten to mention 
your name ” 

“ Your lordsbip must suffer yourself to be 
flattered," Lady Bess hastened to observe, 
affecting not to have noticed his last remark 
“ because any one who has rendered his' 
country such great services, merits the gra-; 
titude of every individual." 

“I think, ma'am,” said his lordship, now 
looking so grave'thafc it was utterly impossible 
to look graver, “ that a lady who understands I 
the merits of a cautious diplomacy as you! 
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certainly appear to do, should commence by > 
stating at the very outset the name and 
business ” 

“ I know,” interrupted Lady Bess, “ that I 
ought to apologize >• for thus intruding myself 
upon your lordship ; but so convinced was I of 
your lordship’s urbanity, courtesy, and I might 
almost say chivalrous gallantry, that T felt a 
greater degree of confidence in calling on your 
lordship than under other circumstances I 
should have done.” 

“But, ma’am," interrupted the nobleman, 
getting bewildered — and it began to occur to 
him that his own ideas must be rather foggy at 
the moment, as he could not for the life of him 
discern amidst the cloud of his visi tress’s words 
what she could possibly be aiming at : “but 
ma’am — ma’am 1 1 ” 

“ You do well to interrupt me, my lord,” said 
Lady Bess, hastening to speak again ; “ because 
I feel that my own intellect is bo shallow in 
comparison with your lordship’s, thatlha*e 
possibly wandered from the subject ” 

“ Wandered from it, ma’am ?” exclaimed 
Petersfield, a little impatiently ; “I do not 
know that you have yet been near it. Pardon 
me if I observe, ma'am ” 

“ Some years ago I was in Paris,” interrupted 
Lady Bess, starting off a >nin at another tan- 
gent,— “ and I can assure you, my dear Lord 
Petersfield, that your name was quite revered 
in all the highest circles of Parisian society. 
Whenever a comparison was to be made with a 
great diplomatist, it was invariably the name of 
Lord Petersfield, which was quoted for the j 
illustration. Therefore, my lord, such being 
the fact— and I being here to tell it to you— and I 
your lordship being there to listen to it ” | 

“Really ma’am, I must again beg your pardon" j 
interrupted the nobleman, now beginning to I 
fancy that it was a mad lady who had obtained j 
access to him ; — and if there were one thing 
more than another which his lordship dreaded, 
it was a lunatic — so that his countenance gra- 
dually assumed an expression of dismay : but 
still he went on to observe, “ You must pardon 
me, ma’am, if J. again remind you that I am still 
unacquainted with ” 

“ Perfectly true, my dear Lord Petersfield," 
ejeculated Lady Bess : “ yon are unacquainted 

with all those who spoke so highly of you in 
Paris. But considering the state of afl'airs at 
home, and looking at the condition of continen- 
tal politics — thence carrying the range of our 
vision as far as the oriental climes, not even 
excluding China ” 

“Ma’am, ma’am — I really must beg But 

perhaps," exclaimed Lord Petersfield, now posi- 
| tively worked up to a state of excitement most 
! rare and unusual with his cautious and wary 
character,— “perhaps it would be better if you 
were to explain your business to her ladyship. 
Lady Petersfield is at home ’.’ 

“ That is the very thing that I do wish, and 
that I have already stated three distinct times 
to your lordship,” interrupted Lady Bess, with 


an air of astonishment that he should only 
have this moment comprehended her meaning 
and her object. 

“ Oh, if that’s the case,” said Lord Peters- 
field, somewhat relieved, but more inclined 
than ever to think that his own ideas must 
have been hitherto somewhat foggy and 
opaque, I will fetch her ladyship to you at 
once. Pray pardon me for leaving you for a 
few moments — but turning when lie reached 
the door, Lord Petersfield made one more 
effort to elicit the name of liis visitress by 
saying, “ I beg pardon— who did you tell me 
I was to have the honour of stating to have 
called to see Lady Petersfield ? ’ 

“The question is roost natural, my lord," an- 
swered Lady Bess ; and on your lordship’s 
return — when your lordship shall have re- 
turned— and in so returning shall be accom- 
panied by her ladyship— whom on your return 
I shall be so happy to see " 

“ Oh, very well 1” ejaculated Petersfield : 
and despairing of evoking the answer lie re- 
quired, he quitted the room in a degree of 
haste totally at variance with his usual sedate j 
pompsity, and wondering whether Lady Peters- 
field would be able to make anything more 
out of this singular ■visitress than he had done. 

But the instant the door hul closed behind 
him, Lady Bos3 sprang from her chair and 
opened a book which lay upon the table, and 
on the gilt lettering on the back of which her 
eyes bad ere now settled. For a moment she 
glanced down the index : then observing the 
particular page she required, she turned to 
that page— and the ejaculation of “ Yes, it is 
she ! Frank was right 1" fell from her lips. 

For but a moment did her look linger on the 
handsome countenance of that portrait : and 
then she tore the leaf from the book. Hastily 
rolling it up into the smallest convenient com- 
pass, she secured it about her person ; and 
closing the book, resumed her seat. Almost 
immediately afterwards the door opened, and 
Lady Petersfield entered, followed by her 
husband. 

Her ladyship was a tall, thin, thread-paper 
looking woman, with a hatchet countenance, a 
vinegar aspect, and altogether a mien as un- 
prepossessing as it was possible to conceive. 
•She was stiff and prim : a poker was litheness 
in comparison. With a very evil eye indeed 
did she fix her looks upon Lady Bess, whom, 
from the few words his lordship had spoken 
to her ladyship while conducting her thither, 
she was prepared to regard either as a mad 
woman or an impostress. But Lady Bess, 
nothing abashed, affected to gaze upon her 
ladyship with mingled surprise and disappoint- 
ment : and then turning to the nobleman, she 
said,” Is this Lady Petersfield ?’’ 

“'I 1 really cannot answer so point-blank 

a question," stammered his lordship, taken' very 
much aback. “ It may be Lady Petersfield : 
but but 1 should be sorry to answer 
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rashly or precipitately 1 cannot compromise 

myself in so grave and serious a matter " 

“Well, but in an} 7 case this is assuredly not 
the lady whom I expected s to meet,” said Lady 
Bess. “Not but that her ladyship is a very 
agreeable-looking lady — still she is not the 
same ” 

“ And pray whom did you expect to meet, 
then?’ asked Lady Petersfield, with a look 
which if shed i\pon vinegar would double its 
sourness. 

“ I see that there is some mistake,’ answered 
Lady Bess. “I sincerely apologise for the 
trouble I have given. I must have erred as 

I to the name mentioned me by the lady 
whom I met at a mutual friend’s in the country 
Borne time ago, and who pressed me to call 
upon her when I came to London. Really 
and truly, I am grieved at the trouble I have 
occasioned.” 

With these words Lady Bess made a grace- 
ful curtsey and issued from the room, leaving 
the nobleman and his wife nailed to where 
they stood, and not knowing what to think of 
this extraordinary proceeding. 

“ Petersfield," said her ladyship,” what is the 
meaning of this ?” 

“ My dear, I 1 am not sure even that I 

am Petersfield,” stammered her husband : “ for 
my thoughts were never so confounded before. 

I should not like to compromise myself by any 
rash opinion. I cannot make it out. It may 
be— —it is possible to be some trick of the 

Whig party some base device of the 

enemy ” 

“ Some base device of the fiddlestick,” cried 
Lady Petersiield. “The woman was mad — 
quite mad, and J really do begin to suspect that 
you have had some share in her madness. Ah, 
my lord ; I am afraid you have been a gay de- 
ceiver and she looked daggers at her hus- 
band. 

“ I— Lady Petersfield a what did you 

say ?” asked the diplomatist in utter consterna- 
tion : “a gay deceiver? I 1 am dis- 

mayed !” 

But leaving the nobleman and his wife to 
settle the little dispute which had grown out of 
the visit of Lady Res*, we must follow the 
latter a way from Portman .Square. Right 
merrily did she chuckle over the success of lier 
enterprise : and when she found herself in a 
cab, which she slopped and entered.she indulged 
in a long and hearty laugh at the way in which 
she had mystified the diplomatist. * She now 
repaired to the place to which she was bound at 
the moment she met her brother. The cabman 
had received his instructions ; and the vehicle 
soon stopped at the door of an office in Saville 
Row, Regent Street. But as Lady Bess looked 
at her watch and observed that it was so late 
as six o’clock in the evening, she said to herself, 
“ It is hardly worth while to alight— for he is 
sure to be gone. But still it will be as well to 
inquire.” 


She accordingly descended from the vehicle 
and entered the house, the front door of which 
stood open. Passing through folding-dooi - 3 of 
green baize, she proceeded along the passage, 
and knocked at a door on which was painted the 
word Private. A man’s voice from within bade 
her walk in, which she did. The room that she 
thus entered was a lawyer’s private office ; and 
the attorney himself was seated at a desk 
therein. He was an old man— very short and 
ver} 7 thin — with a cadaverous countenance, sharp 
angular features, and hair as white as snow. 
There was something sinister and disagreeable 
in his look : and every line and lineament of his 
face denoted that love of gold constituted the 
ruling passion of the individual. 

Immediately recognizing Lady Bess, he rose 
from liis seat— bowed with profound respect — 
placed a chair for her accommodation — and 
did not resume his own until she had taken it. 
Altogether his bearing and manner indicated 
the deference shown towards one of superior 
rank. 

“I scarcely hoped to find you here at this 
hour, Mr. Robson,” said the vL-itress. 

“As your ladyship is aware,” answered the 
attorney, “I usually leave at five o'clo k ; but 
business of some little importance has detained 
me until now." 

“Ah ! you are making money as fast as 
ever, I suppose," said Lady Bess, with a smile ; 
and yet at the same time there was something 
like contempt or scorn in her looks as she 
threw them for a moment upon the old man. 
“ Nothing like money, Mr. Robson— is there 

“ Well, even though your ladyship should be 
speaking facetiously,” replied the lawyer, 
rubbing his hands in the self-p ratulatory style 
of one who possesses the pleasing conscious- 
ness of being well off, “your ladyship has 
given utterance to a solemn truth, and I 
presume that your ladyship has willed for 
your own money now ? ’ 

“ Exactly so, Mr. Robson. It is out a 
pittance— and yet it is as well to receive it. 
nave you the receipt ready drawn up for me 
to sign ?’’ 

“Here it is, my lady,” was the reply. “I 
expected your ladyship yesterday or today, 
and prepared it accordingly. But let me look 
out the money.” 

Thereupon Mr. Robson opened a drawer in 
bis desk, took out a number of bank-notes, 
and counted down sufficient to make up a 
hundred pounds. Lady Bess did not take 
the trouble to satisfy herself that the sum 
was correct ; but crumpling up all the bank- 
notes together, she thrust them into her 
pocket— and then taking the pen which the 
old lawyer obsequiously handed her, she signed 
the receipt. But the name which she append- 
ed there was not Chandos : it had a title of 
nobility connected with it— a proud and a 
lofty title according to the estimation of those 
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who value such nominal appendages and aris- 
tocratic distinctions. 

.This little business being transacted, Lady 
Bess quitted the office, accompanied however 
by the old attorney, who obsequiously per- 
sisted in escorting her to the cab ; and though 
it was but a hired street-vehicle which she 
entered, he made her as profound a bow when 
it drove away as if it had been a private-car- 
riage emblazoned with armorial bearings. 

Lady Bess now drove home to her own 
pretty little cottage in the neighbourhood of 
Edmonton ; and dismissing the cab, she en- 
tered the elegantly furnished parlour which 
has already been described in an earlier chap- 
ter of our narrative. Rosa, h^r faithful 
servant, followed her mistress into the room; 
and in anticipation of the question which Lady 
Bess was about to put, she said, “ He seems 
to be much better. . The doctor has been and 
declares his opinion that in a few days he will 
he convalescent." 

“But has he become more lucid?’ asked 
Lady Bess : “ does his reason seem to be re- 
gaining its balance ?" 

“ I think so,” answered Rosa: “for I have 
been sitting up with the old nurse for some 
hours while you were out, and he asked several 
questions which appeared rational enough : 
but they were only put singly and at long 
intervals, and the answers did not seem to 
suggest other questions.” 

“ What questions did he ask ?” inquired Lady 
Bess. 

“ He asked where he was ; and when I 
told him beneath a friendly roof, he only 
closed his eyes and looked just as if he was 
lost in thought : but whether he has the power 
to think so much at all, I cannot say. After a 
while he asked who the kind and handsome 
lady was that came in to see him three or four 
times a day ; and when I told him that it was 
Mrs. Chandos, the same who had dressed her- 
self in man’s clothes to help in delivering him, 
a smile played for a moment upon his coun- 
tenance, and he then again fell into that mood 
of seeming abstraction. Do you know, ma’am, 
that the more one looks at him, the more one 
is inclined to think that if he were well and 
rational, and had not that strange look, he 
would be handsome ? He has got good features 
— his eyes are fine, but spoilt by that vacant 
regard which they possess. His teeth qre 
remarkably good 

“ Well, well, Rosa,” interrupted Lady Bess, 
laughing, “ if you like to fall in love with 
him, you may. Is the old nurse atten- 
tive ?” 

“Very,” answered Rosa; “and what is 
better still, she is not impertinently curious. 
So long as she has her beer and. her brandy 
with due regularity, as well as her five or six 
meals a-day, I do' not think that she will ask 
many questions.” 

, “ But the doctor — did he endeavour to ascer- ' 


tain from you any particulars concerning the 
patient demanded Lady Bess. 

“ Yes : but I told him that he was a cousin 
of your’e, whom you had not seen for a long 
time in short, I said all that was neces- 

sary to satisfy the doctor, and likewise to 
prevent him from thinking it odd that you 
should have a young man in your house.” 

“ That was considerate on your part, Rosa,” 
responded Lady Bess : “ for although you 
know that I am tolerably indifferent in most 
respects about the opinion of the world, yet 
there is one point on which I am rather scru- 
pulous.” 

“ Well, my dear mistress,” rejoined Rosa, 
'aughing, “ whatever may be said of you after 
you are dead and rone, it is very certain that 
scandal must leave your reputation as a woman 
alone. It’s really quite astonishing to me that 
such a beautiful, handsome, fine-looking crea- 
ture as you are pray excuse me for saying 

all this ” 

“ Indeed I shall not excuse you at all,” inter- 
rupted Lady Bess, laughing : “ for you know 
that I dislike this kind of flattery — or if being 
too indifferent tp dislike it, 1 certainly think 
that you might talk upon another subject.” 

She put off her bonnet and shawl, and bade 
Rosa, who was going to carry the things up- 
stairs, see whether the patient was awake ; as 
if so, Lady Bess would pay him a visit so soon 
as she had partaken of some refreshments 
which were already spread upon the table. 
Rosa returned in a few minutes with the in- 
formation that he was wide awake, and was 
conversing with the nurse more lucidly and 
continuously than he yet had done. Accord- 
ingly, so soon as Lady Bess had finished her 
repast, she ascended to the bed-chamber where 
the invalid lay. 


CHAPTER L. 

THE INVALID. 

The individual of whom we are speaking was 
the pale-faced stranger w horn Lady Bess had 
rescued from captivity at Beech-Tree Lodge. 
On separating from her companions on the 
night alluded to— having hastily divided with 
them the fruits of their expedition — Lady Bess 
had brought that mysterious individual home 
to her cottage : ' but so great was the excite- 
ment which this restoration to liberty pro- 
duced, that scarcely had he crossed the 
threshold of the hospitable abode when he fell 
down in a fit and was conveyed to bed dan 
gerously ill. Medical assistance was at once 
summoned from Tottenham— composing 
draughts were given— and Lady Bess with 
Rosa sat up by his bedside for the retrainder 
of that night. ' In the morning a nurse was 
' engaged to attend upon the invalid ; aud thcs 
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everything was done to minister to his com- 
fort, tranquillize his mind, and ensure his re- 
covery. The third day since his rescue was 
now drawing to a close, and his , progress 
towards convalescene was sajrsfactory. 

On ascending to the sick-chamber after 
having partaken of refreshments, as above 
described, Lady Bess found that the patient 
was indeed much improved : and the instant 
she entered the room, an expression of joy and 
gratitude brightened upon his pale counten- 
ance, as he exclaimed, “ Oh ! my kind friend — 
my benefactress I am glad you are come to 
me again !” 

: Lady Bess took his emaciated hand and 
shook it cordially: but he, retaining lier’s, 
pressed it to his lips with the warmth of his 
grateful feelings— and then tears trickled down 
his wan haggard cheeks as his head lay sup- 
ported upon the pillows. 

“ You feel better ?” said Lady Bess, sitting 
down in a chair by the bedside. 

“ Much better— Oh 1 so ranch better," an- 
swered the invalid. “ And I am better here 
too,” he added, placing- his hand upon his 
forehead. “ There are many things that I 
wish to say to you,” he continued, thus ap- 
pearing to proffer of his own accord those 
explanations concerning himself that Lady 
Bess so much longed to hear. “ I have a great 
deal upon my mind and shall feel relieved 
when I have told you everything.” 

“ And I," responded Lady Bess, “ shall be 
rejoiced to become your confidante. If you 
feel well enough now to speak at any length 

“ Yes— I feel well enough," he answered. 
“ But where is that sweet interesting creature 
who was also at the house yonder— Beech-Tree 
Lodge— you know whom I mean ? Did she 
not leave it with us and he again pressed 
his ideas and collect his reminiscences. 

“ Yes— she left the house with us,” returned 
Lady Bess. “ Her name is Henrietta Leyden. 
But perhaps you knew something about her ?” 

“ No— nothing. Henrietta ! what a pretty 
name !” and he repeated it three or four times 
over in r a way that showed that there was still 
a certain degree of childishness characterizing 
his mind. “ Where is she ? does she live 
here ? I should like to see her again. But you, 
my dear friend, are not angry because I say 
this ? No ; I am sure you are not. You 
cannot be : you are too good to be angry.” 

“ Angry ? no, certainly not !’’ replied Lady 
Bess, with, an encouraging smile. “Henrietta 
Leyden does not live here ; she left us the 
other night, when we issued from Beech-Tree 
Lodge, to return to her own home. But 
she will come to see us - 1 feel assured she 
will. She was much interested in you.” 

“ Ah, sweet Henrietta ! pretty Henrietta !” 
slid the invalid : and in a listless vacant man- 
ner did he go on repeating these words in a 
low murmuring tone. 


Lady Bess began to fear that after all he 
would not be in a condition to give her any 
explanations at present ; but suddenly, raising 
his eyes towards her countenance with a re- 
turn of their lucid expression, he said, “ Now 
let us talk.” 

Lady Bess made a sign to the old nurse, 
who according’y quitted the room ; and she 
remained alone with the invalid. 

“ I do not know,” he resumed, speaking 
slowly and deliberately, with the air of one 
who is afraid of throwing his thoughts into 
confusion by pursuing their thread wi'h too 
much precipitation, — “ I do not know that I 
shall be able to make you comprehend all I 
wish to say : for sometimes when it seems 
to me that I am catching a recollection of the 
past, it escapes from roe, and then a cloud 
settles upon my mind and I see nothing clearly 
for some time. But let me try. I know that 
when I was a child I had a very sweet, pretty, 
and kind mother ; and often and often has her 
image risen up so plainly and perfectly before 
ine that I recognized it in an instant. She 
was Lady Ever ton ” 

“Ah! I thought so,’ muttered Lady Bess to 
herself. “I felt assured it would be thus !” 

“My father,” he continued, “was Lord 
Everton — not the vile wicked man who has 
kept me so long a prisoner at Beech-Tree 
Lodge— but his elder brother ; and I suppose 
that it is because my father died long-ago that 
my cruel uncle has become Lord Everton. And 
yet I do not know ho v this could be ; because 
when I was a boy I was always made to un- 
derstand that I should one day be Lord Ever- 
ton. But I suppose it is that my cruel uucle 
shut me up and kept captive that the world 
might think me dead, and he might be Lord 
Everton instead of me, and grasp all the riches 
that ought to be mine.” 

“That is the explanation of your uncle’s 
wickedness,”, answered Lady Bess. “He did 
not dare kill you outright, and therefore he 
kept you shut up at Beech-Tree Lodge. But 
you shall be Lord Everton yet, in spite of him. 
Indeed you are Lord Everto 1 now ; and he 
is only an infamous usurper." 

“Oh, my dear kind benefactress — my good 
Mrs. Chandos— my excellent friend 1” exclaim- 
ed -the invalid: “what joyful things you are 
telling me l” — and again seizing her hand, he 
conveyed it to his lips. 

Do not excite yourself, my i ood friend,” 
said Lady Bess. “All that I promise you I 
will perform : . but we sh.aH have to proceed 
cautiously — and perhaps it will not be the 
woi’k of a single day to establish your claims 
and prove your identity. But go on. Do you 
know how old you are ?” 

“ I remember very well that my birthday 

used to be kept on the 8th of June and 

stop 1 remember too I was told chat I was 

born in 181G yes, I am sure of it.” I 

“Then you are twenty-ei.ht,” said Lady" 
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Bess; “and that is about the age that I con- 
jectured. Cm you remember how long jou 
have been at Beech -Tree' Lodge T' _ 

“Stay, and I will reflect,” said the invalid, 
again pressing his hand to his brow: then 
after a pause, he said, “ I know that I was 
twelve when I* was told that my father was 
coming home from India after a long, long 
absence ; and it was just at the same time 
that I was one night put into a carriage by 
Lord Everton, Bellamy, and Theodore Barclay, 
and taken off to Beech-Tree Lodge. There I 
have remained ever since.” 

“ Sixteen years of captivity,” said Lady Bess. 
“ Poor young man, this is sad indeed ! But 
where were you at the time wheu you were 
snatched away in that manner ?” 

“ Oh ! it was at Everton Park, where I used 
to live with my mother. .. It was a beautiful 
lace — such a fine large house, and such num- 
ers of servants ! There were carriages, and 
horses, and everything in grand styles. Oh ! 
it was a dreadful change to be taken and shut 
up in that vile place from which you delivered 
me 1” 

“But," said Lady Bess, “ it surely was not 
with your mother’s consent that you were thus 
taken away ?" 

“ God forbid that I should think so : for my 
poor mother seemed to love me dearly. I do 
not think she was happy— I often saw her cry, 
particularly when my cruel uncle called at the 
Park. They used to talk together in whispers ; 
and he must have said very lnrsh things to her, 
for I recollect that it was always then she cried 
most and seemed so unhappy. No— I cannot 
believe that 8lie let me be carried off in that 
manner. It was in the middle of the night 
when it happened ; and though I cried very 
much and thought that ray uncle was going to 
do me some harm, he would not let me see my 
mother before I was hurried away.” 

“ A nd you say that your father was in India 
at the time and was coming home ? Do you not 
recollect your father ?’’ 

“Not in the least. He went out to India 
soon after I was born. I know that he was a 
great General as well as a Lord, and went to 
India to command the armies there.” 

“And from the moment that you were taken 
to Beech-Tree Lodge sixteen years ago, you 
never saw your mother asked Lady Be3s. 

“ Never,” was the reply. “ I used to cry 
very much for her, and asked Mr. Bellamy and 
Mrs. Martin to take me to .her : but they 
al ways told me to hold my tongue — and they 
even threatened to kill me if I ever spoke about 
her to any of the servants of Beech-Tree Lodge. 
Ah ! I have been very, very miserable at the 
Lodge, all by myself in a room with iron bars 
at vindows, and the door constantly locked. I 
used to think that I should go mad ; and some- 
times it appeared to me as if I awoke from a 
very long dream, scarcely able- to recollect what 
I had been thinking of. Indeed,” he added 


slowly and with a deep seriousness of counten- 
ance. “ I do think that there were intervals 
when I forgot all that was happening — where I 

was— everything connected with the past 

in short, I am afraid that there were times 
when I was really mad.” 

“ Do not think of those bad times any 
longer,” said Lady Bess in a soothing tone. 
“ No doubt your captivity has done you a great 
deal of harm : but you will get well soon, and 
be happy and comfortable again — because no 
unkindness will be shown to you here, and I 
will not a 1 low any one to come to take you away. 
Indeed, your cruel uncle does not know where 
you are at present ; and if he be searching for 
you, his search will assuredly be in vain. Of 
course you know that your father is dead ?’’„ 

“ Yes — because Mr. Bellamy and Mrs. Mar- 
tin were both talking of it one day when they 
had met out in the garden walking with them. 
That was soon after I was taken to Beech-Tree 
Lodge. They did not think that I was listen- 
ing at the time ; but I overheard what they 
said, and asked them about it. I cried very 
much ; for I had hoped that when my father 
came back to England, he would take me away 
from Beech-Tree Lodge and puDish my cruel 
uncle for keepin j me there. I used to be told 
a" Everton Park that when my father came 
back from the East Indies he would be so glad 
to see his Adolphus ” 

“Then your Christian name is Adolphus?” 
s dd Lady Bess. 

“ Yes : I was named after my father— his 
name was Adolphus also. But do you think 
that Henrietta will come to see us ?” as’<ed the 
invalid, his ideas suddenly changing with 
feverish eccentricity into another channel. “ I 
must tell you something about her. I used to 
think to ravself Utterly when I was at Beech- 
Tree Lodge, that if I could only manage to open 
the door of my room, I should be able to escape 
and get back to my poor mother. So I used 
to pass hours in examining the lock : but I 
could not open it. At last one day, when I was 
taken down to walk in the garden with that 
man, Bellamy— a cruel, wicked man— I saw a 
rusty key lying on one of the borders. I 
picked it up unseen by him, and kept it. 
Several times did I try to open my chamber- 
door with it : I found that it turned in the lock 
— but still the door kept shut — and then I re- 
collected that it was bolted on the outside. But 
one night— it must haVe been in the middle of 
the ni -ht, when I could not sleep— I thought to 
myself that if by any accident the person who 
had been last with me had not bolted the door 
I might get out. And sure enough, when I 
unlocked the door with my rusty key, it did 
open. I stole out of the room and descended 
the stairs all in the dark. I had to feel my 
way along the wall of the., passage to reach the 
next staircase ; and in so doing, my hand en- 
countered something that seemed to be a knob 
in the wall. I don’t know how it was, but by 
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just touching that knob, a door seemed to open 
suddenly. I was at first very much frightened ; 
but when I saw the moonlight shining in 
through a window facing the open door, I 
thought that this would perhaps be some 
avenue of escape. I stole in, and found 
myself in a bedroom. The curtains were closed 
at the foot of the bed 1 and I stood wonder- 
ing whether anybody was in that couch. 
Perhaps it was my cruel uncle — perhaps it 
was Bellamy — perhaps it was Mrs. Martin ? 
I was much frightened, and stood still listen- 
ing to ascertain if I could hear any one breathe. 
I did— and it was the breathing of some 
person who was evidently asleep. Still I re- 
mained quiet, not knowing what to do : then 
the breathing ceased— and feeling great curi- 
osity, I peeped through the curtains at the foot 
of the bed. By the light of the moon and stars 
I saw such a beautiful face upon the pillow : 
the eyes were looking at me— and I at once 
perceived that I was causing a terrible affright. 
I heard the sweet creature moan with a sort of 
horror ; and much terrified myself, lest she. 
should alarm the house, I retreated rapidly— 
.shut the door behind me — and ran back to my | 
own chamber. There I locked myself in again : 
and I do not know what more I thought of 
that night.” 

“ I suppose that the occupant of the chamber 
you had thus entered was Henrietta?'’ said 
Lady Bess. 

“ Wait and you shall hear,’’ resumed 
Adolphus, now appearing to have more com- 
mand ■ over his thoughts and recollec- 
tions than he had hitherto possessed. “ I 
think it must have been the next night 
that I tried my door again— again found 
that it had not been bolted on the out- 
side— and again did I steal forth. I thonaht 
that I would go and see that sweet pretty crea- 
ture in her chamber : for I know not how it 
was, bet I entertained an idea tint she was a 
prisoner like myself. I was much interested 
in her ; and I thought that if she were a priso- 
ner I would help her to escape with me. I felt 
along the wall of the passage for the metal 
knob— found it— and opened the door leading 
into her chamber. There was a candle burning 
in the room ; and that beautiful creature, with 
her clothes on. was reclining in a large arm- 
chair. She was asleep— and I stood still to 
gaze upon her. I thought that I had never 
seen any one so beautiful : I longed to go and 
kiss her as she slept : there was such a sweet- 
ness in her countenance- so different to the 
disagreeable look of that horrid Mr. Martin. 
She began to awake : and I knew not then what 
to do. I grew frightened ; but mustering np 
my courage, I advanced towards her, deter- 
mined to speak. I raised my hand to 
make a sign to her to be silent and 
not to be afraid : but she suddenly seemed 
to faint — and I was so confused and be- 
wildered that I turned away, shut the 


door, and again hurried back to my own cham- 
ber. I did not think of any farther attempt at 
escape that night. Even if I had found the 
means, I do not think that I should have fled 
to leave that poor girl behind me. The next 
day, from the window of my chamber I saw 
her walking with that odious Mrs. Martin in 
the garden at the back of the house. How dif- 
ferent was this sweet creature from the vile 
woman she was with ? I thought to myself 
that if they would allow me to have that 
interesting being to come and sit with me a 
little and talk to me, I should bo t so much 
mind living at Beech-Tree Lodge. But no, 
no— I knew they would not: they never did 
anything to snoothe me in my captivity— and !> 
so wretched was I at times, that I used to cry 
out aloud, even in the deep silence of the night, 
in the bitterness of my anguish.” 

“ Ho not think of that any more, Adolphus,” 
said Lady Bess, as soothingly as if she were 
speaking to a child : “ it will only make you 
unhappy. Have you told me all your adven- 
tures with the rusty key of your own chamber 
and the secret door of Henrietta’s? for I am 
quite sure that you are speaking of her ” 

“Oh ! I have a great deal mere to tell you. - 
We nearly succeeded in escaping together 
once ; and I must explain to you how it was. 
Another night— I think it must have been the 
next — I again stole forth from my chamber, 1 
descended the stairs, and crept along the 
passage. But hov frightened was I when I 
saw that secret door ojxen and a light stream- 
ing out ! I stopped to listen. Oh 1 that cruel 
uncle of mine was with Henrietta, threatening 
her— ill-treating hex’. I rushed in and dashed 
him to the ground. Then I seized Henrietta’s 
arm and hurried her from the room. Oh, to 
escape ! But no— we were not to escape then. 
Somehow or another the household had been 
alarmed, so that Bellamy and Mrs. Martin 
with some of the servants caught us. The 
monster Bellamy struck me down ; and when 
I 'came to myself, I was no longer an occupant 
of the chamber which for so many years had 
been mine, but found that I had been removed 
up to that loft where you afterwards discover- 
ed me. That is all.’’ 

“And you still experience for Heni’ietta the 
same kind feeling — the same - sympathy f ’ 
said Lady Bess, perfectly well understanding 
that the unfortunate Adolphus had become 
deeply smitten with the young damsel's beauty, 
though he himself did not comprehend the 
nature of the feeling. 

“Yes— Oh, yes— I love her very much, and 
shall be so glad to see her again — and as he 
thus spoke, his pale haggard countenance be- 
came animated with a light reflecting the 
emotions of the heart. 

“ Depend upon it you will see Henrietta 
again,” answered Lady Bess. “ But have you 
not wearied yourself by so much talking ? ’ 

“ Yes, a little : and yet I feel relieved by 
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having told you all these tilings. I thought 
when 1 began that 1 should have lmd much 
more to toll yon ; but as I went on, a great 
deal of what I* had been thinking of slipped 
out of any mind. Perhaps I shall rennnember 
more to morrow : and you may’ rest assured 
that 1 will tell you everything. 

" Now you would do well to compose your- 
1 self to sleep," said Lady Hess. 

“ If you will not ro away. Promise me to 
remain’ here by my bedside, and then I shall 
sleep in pence and comfort." 

“ I will stay here." was the response of his 
kind hostess. 

Thereupon Adolphus, like a tractable and 
satisfied child, closed his eyes: and was soon 
asleep. 

For some time Lady Bess sat thinking upon 
all he had told her : but gradually her thoughts 
wandered elsewhere and settled themselves 
upon the incidents of that day. She reflected 
with joy upon the meeting with her brother, 
and the happy d : scovery thus made that he 
was not lying cold in the silent grave as she 
had been 'treacherously led to suppose : but a 
gloom gradually settled upon her countenance 
ns she t Bought to herself, "Ob, if lie should 
discover what I am 1 But no, no— he must 
not be suffered to find out (hut. Now strange 
that he should be in the fjaxondale family, 
and it was the young Jordling who bears this 
name that I despoiled a little while back. The . 
lawyers too, connected with the alfims of that j 
family, were those with whom I lmd tliatj 
strange and exciting adventure:” — and now] 
the radiance of triumph superrtded the gloom ■ 
upon the nmazonian lady’s features, as her, 
grand exploit of the ride to Dover came back! 
to her memory. 

Again did her thoughts turn into another 
channel, nnd settle themselves upon her inter- 
view with J/Ord and Lady Pctersfield, which 
likewise brought a smile to her lips : but sud I 
denly becoming grave and serious, she drew 
forth the portrait which she had torn from the! 
volume, nnd unrolling it, fixed her eyes upon 
the beautiful countenance of the lady represen-i 
ted there. 

"Was this indeed my mother/"’ she mid to 
herself, contemplating those features and cn- j 
deavouring to trace therein some resemblance 
to her own. “ jWc thinks there is a faint, faint 
likeness between this beautiful patrician lady 
and m3’ dear brother Frank— yes, and also a 
likeness to myself. And yet it nm}’ be but 
fancy. Assuredly I am not capable of vanity 
sufficient to induce me to assimilate myself 
to this lady. And yet I do think there .is a 
likeness to both me and Frank. The pencilling 
of the brows resembles those of my brother : 
there is something too in the look— the ex- 
pression— the general air, reminding me of 
him. But with regard to myself ” 

" What have you there, my good friend ?” 
asked the invalid, who had juBt awoke. 


“A very pretty picture," responded Lady 
Bess. “ I value it highl}’, but will let you look 
at it." 

“Oil ! I would not wish to keep anj’thing 
that you value," answered Adolphus with affec- 
tionate platitude towards her who had deliver- 
ed him from his horrible captivity. “ But do 
let me look at it. You seem to be surveying 
it with so much intentness, and your lips move 
as if you were talking to yourself.” 

Ladj- Bess handed the portrait to Adolphus: 
but the instant his e3’es fell upon it, an ejacula- 
tion of wild joy burst from his lips— his pale 
countenance became illumined with the lustre 
of animation— and he cried out, “It is she — 
it is she— my mother 1" « 

Lad}’ Bess could scarcely believe her ears, 
and for a few moments she lost the faculty of 
speech in the wildcring surprise which seized 
upon her. But as she still regarded the in- 
valid with earnest attention, she saw that he 
continued to contemplate the portrait in a 
manner which forbade her to believe that the 
recognized identity was a mere delusion of his 
brain. 

“ You sa)’ that tl is is the portrait of your 
mother ? ’ at length observed Lady Bess, — 

“ the portrait of Lady Evorlon V 

“ Yer, yes : it is the portrait of my mother I” 
cried Adolphus. "Oh ! think you that her 
image is not auflicientl}’ impressed upon my 
mind to render me confident of the fact? But 
you yourself knew it you kindly and gene- 
rously procured this portrait for me 0 

heavens 1 is my dear mother alive ? Tell me, 
tell me where she is : let me go to her — or do 
you send for her " 

But Lady Bess made no answer : she was ab- 
sorbed in the deepeet reflection. 

“ If Lady Kvcrton, then, be my mother and 
Frank’s mother, wc arc the sister and brother 
of liim who lic3 here now. But how can this 
i be ? No : it is impossible. There must be some 

| strange mistake some wild error on one 

| side or the other. I know not wlrnt to think : 

I am lewildered. At all events it will be 
prudent to say naught of my own past history 
j to. Adolphus at present. No: for were I to 
| unfold my suspicion that the original of that 
portrait was the mother of Frank and myself, 
it would be to proclaim the mother of Adol- 
phus unfaithful to her husband. Yet during) 
that absence in India what may not have taken 
place ?” 

" Wherefore arc you thus thoughtful ? 
wherefore do you not answer me ?” cried Adol- 
phus, whose ideas appeared to be more collec- 
ted than they even were ere he went to sleep ; 
and the expression of his eyes was more settled, 
or rather less vacant, while the light of joy 
was now shining in them. 

“I canassuro you, my dear friend,” replied 
Lady Bees, " that it was by mere accident I 
showed you tin’s portrait. I had no earthly 
conception that you would recognize it. I did 
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not even know who the original was. It was 
torn from a boob containing many portraits of 
the ladies of the aristocracy. But tell, me, my 
dear Adolphus, do you know whether your 
mother was connected with the Court ?’ 

“ Yes — I remember now— she was often, very 
often with the Princess Sophia, and used to 
stay with her "Royal Highness for weeks and 
months together — sometimes at Kew — some- 
times at Windsor— sometimes at St. James’s 
Palace. It is strange how my recollections are 
coming back.” 

“ And no doubt your mother, Adolphus, used 
to have a great number of ladies staying with 
her at different times ?” 

“ Yes : but I do not~recollect any of their 
names now. Perhaps I shall presently, or 
another time:”— and he appeared to strain 
himself as it were to give a fresh impulse to 
his memory. 

“ Does the name of Lord Petersfield happen 
to be familiar to you ?” asked Lady Bess. 

“ Lord Petersfield?” echoed Adolphus. “ Oh, 
yes— he was a frequent visiter at Everton Park, 
and I have seen him also at St. James’s Palace. 
I think at the time he occupied a post in the 
household of the Princess Sophia. I am certain 
he did. But now my ideas are becoming con- 
fused again — a dimness seems to spread itself 
over my mental vision— things that just now 

were vivid, are becoming dark But, Oh 1 

this portrait — every lineament — every line — 
even to the verj T expression of the countenance 
itself— all are as clear as ever in my brain 1” 

He ceased speaking, and reclining back upon 
the pillow whence lie had started up in the ex- 
citement of his joy on first beholding the por- 
trait, closed his eyes as if to concentrate all his 
powers of thought inwardly, and thus endeav- 
our to extricate himself by a strong effort from 
the chaos of confusion into which he was relaps- 
ing. Sleep gradually came upon him ; and 
Lady Bess, summoning back the nurse to 
the chamber, descended to her own elegantly 
furnished parlour. Just at that moment there 
was a knock at the door ; and Rosa, having 
answered the summons, informed her mistress 
that a person named Theodore Barclay desired 
to speak with her. Lady Bess ordered him to 
be introduced ; and the footman of Beech-Tree 
Lodge was accordingly shown into the parlour. 


CHAPTER LI. 

fonnowixc) ur ttuz club, 

Theodore Barclay, who now appeared dressed 
[in plain clothes, was a man about forty years 
of age, with a countenance that was not ill- 
looking, hut the expression of the features 
indicating full plainly that he was of a cunning, 
crafty disposition. 

“ I received your note, ma'am, at the Horn- 


sey post-office,” he said, “ and am here accor 
dingly.” 

Lady Bess desired him to take a seat ; a,nd 
as he did so, be could not help contemplating 
with mingled curiosity and admiration the 
heroic lady whom he now beheld in the apparel 
l that suited her sex. 

“What has taken place at Beech-Tree 
Lodge ?” she went on to ask. “ Have any 
measures been adopted to search for him 
whom I rescued the other night ?” 

“No— none,” returned Barclay. Lord Ever- 
ton is ill in bed through fright and excitement ; 
and a sort of consternation prevails in the 
house. No one there seems toknowwhatto 
think or what to do ; but the general belief is 
that there will be a precious explosion.” 

“ Now tell me candidly,” said Ladj r Bess, 
looking the man very hard in the face : ” do 
you know who that alleged lunatic whom I 
rescued from captivity, really is ?" 

“ Well, ma’am, to speak the truth, I do.” 

“And the other servants?’’ asked Lady 
Bess. 

“ They don’t know as positive as I : but they 
have a very shrewd notion.’’ 

“ Of course — that he is the late Lord’s son— 
the present Lord’s nephew— and therefore by 
rights the true Lord Everton ?" 

“ That is it, ma’am,” responded Barclay. “ I 
may observe that Bellamy and Mrs. Martin used 
to take care that there was as little communi- 
cation as possible between the prisoner and the 
servants generally, myself excepted. But vre 
were all forbidden to gossip, on pain of dismis- 
sal ; and as we were uncommon handsomely 
paid, it answered our purpose well enough to 
hold our tongues.” 

“ But still you must be aware that in the 
village of Hornsey there are some strange ru- 
mours afloat relative to that alleged lunatic ? 
When I determined the other day to effect an 
entry into the house at night, I went and made 
inquiries in the neighbourhood concerning the 
establishment : for indeed, in the first instance, 
I was altogether unacquainted with every par- 
ticular regarding it. It was a note which Miss 
Leyden shot from the window and which acci- 
dentally fell into my hand, that made me re- 
solve to espouse her cause ; and the prelimi- 
nary steps were naturally to ascertain as 
much as I could relative to the house 
itself and the people in it. I was told in the 
village that it was a licensed lunatic asylum, 
but that it was generally supposed there 
was but one lunatic within the walls, around 
whom a strange mystery hung, rumour de- 
claring that he was the rightful Lord Everton." 

“I myself was often questioned by the 
people in Hornsey upon the satne point,” 
answered Theodore Barclay : “ but I used to 
tell them that these rumours had only got 
: abroad from the fact that the poor lunatic be 
lieved himself to be Lord Everton’s nephew, 
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'worth ruy -while to meddle any farther in the 
matter.” 

“Besides which/’ added Lady Bess signifi- 
cantly, “ you had already meddled a little too 
much, perhaps ; for I am no stranger to the 
part you played in helping to carry him off in 
the middle of the night. How long ago was 
that ?” 

“ It was sixteen years ago : so he was quite 
a boy at the time. I was then three or four-and- 
twenty — quite a raw young man up from the 
country - totally s inexperienced in life, and 
anxious only to make money. This I saw I 
could do in Lord Everton ’s service.” 

“ And you have doubtless done so. But 
now, if in any way you can help me in putting 
this injured young man in possession of his 
rights, you shall be well and handsomely 
rewarded.” 

“ To tell the truth,” observed Barclay, after 
a pause, during which he seemed to reflect 
profoundly, “ there is something which I might 
throw a light upon if I chose. I threw out 
the hint just now ” 

“ I did not understand it,” responded Lady 
Bess. 

“It was when I spoke of the interment 
affair. I was in that business ; though as I 
have just said, quite a raw green chap. But 
how can you show me that it will be better 
worth my while to turn right round against 
the old man than to stick to him ?” 

“ It will he better worth 3 our while,” 
replied Lady Bess, “ because it is inevitable that 
the old man, as you call him, will be stripped 
of both title and estate, and the young one 
will be put in possession of them. The old 
man therefore will be deprived of the means 
of rewarding those who uselessly adhere to his 
desperate fortunes ; whereas on the other 
hand, the young man will shortly be enabled 
to reward handsomely those who are now 
instrumental in forwarding his views.” 

“ I understand, ’ observed Theodore Barclay ; 
“ and as you, ma'am, seem to have a pretty 
considerable finger in this pie, it will be to you 
that I shall trust for a handsome reward.” 

“ Be it so : and now proceed. What have 
you to tell ?” 

“If you could only manage to find out a 
fellow by the name of Bob Shakerly ” 

“ What 1 he who was once a resurrection 
man V exclaimed Lady Bess: for she bad 
happened to hear the individual spoken of on 
one of those occasions which had thrown her 
in contact with the gang frequenting Solomon 
Patch’s house in Agar Town. 

“ The very same. Is he alive ? do you know' 
anything about him ? ’ asked Theodore eagerly. 

“ I can find out where he is : I know that he 
is alive— or at least was, a few months ago. 
But what of him ?” L 

Theodore Barclay bent a very mysterious 
look upon Lady Bess ; and leaning forward, 
said in an equally mysterious tone of voice. 


“It was Bob Shakerly, ma’am, the resurrec- 
tionist, who supplied a dead body that v as 
passed off as the corpse of the lion. Master 
Adolphus, and was buried with all due 
honours.” 

“ Indeed S this is highly important,” ex- 
claimed Lady Bess. “ You have given me in- 
formation of the most vital consequence, and 
3 7 ou shall be amply rewarded. But you say 
that you were mixed up in that business ?” 

“ I helped to convey the dead body into the 
house at Everton Park. Mr. Everton that 
then was— the Loi’d Everton that now is — 
fetched me up from a little estate he had a 
good nay oft* down in the country', on purpose 
to help in that job : and I also was one that 
assisted to carry' off Master Adolphus. So, in 
plain terms, y'ou see, ma’am, I was too deeply 
implicated in the whole affair not to be inter' 
ested in keepine it as quiet ns possible.” 

You were indeed. And now tell me, who 
is that Mrs. Martin ?” 

“ Once a mistress of Lord Everton— Mr. 
Everton, as he then was, and Mr. Everton as 
I expect he is likely to become again. Mrs., 
Martin has been a terribly profligate woman; 
she was once a brilliant beauty about town ; 
and I do believe now that her passions are as 
strong as ever and have entirely out-lived her 
good looks. Ah ! ma’am, she is an awful 
woman, and I do not think would hesifate at 
any crime. She has a very comfortable berth 
at Beech-Tree Lodge— plenty of money— good 
clothes and good food ; and therefore she has 
not hesitated to make herself useful in any 
way to the old man. As for Bellamy', he is 
another creature of the same selfish sort ; and 
I suppose he has likewise feathered his nest 
pretty comfortably.” 

“Do you know what has become of Lady 
Everton, the mother of the unfortunate young 
man who has so long been kept out of his 
rights ?’’ 

“ Her ladyship is living in some seclusion, 
very strict, and a long way off — in Wales, 1 
think — but I really do not know. Concerning 
her w'e scarcely ever heard anything at Beech- 
Tree Lodge. But I do happen to know that 
she is alive.” 

“You know that ? So much the better. I 
am rejoiced 1” exclaimed Lady' Bess. “ Now 
you mnst do all you can to discover where she 
is. Take this sum of a hundred pounds 
and she gave him the notes she had that day 
received from Mr. Hobson. “It is merely a 
trivial earnest of what shall hereafter be done 
for you. Depend upon it your reward will be 
dealt out with no niggard hand ; and what- 
ever explosion may take place measures shall 
he adopted to ensure your safety. But I am 
in hopes that the entire affair can be settled 
quietly, and without any explosion at all. Of 
course you will return to Beech-Tree Lodge, 
and watch well everything that passes, so that 
you may be enabled to report occasionally 
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tome. But lose no time in discovering Lady 
Everton’s abode, if possible.” 

“ I -will do my best,” answered Theodore, 
highly satisfied with the liberality already 
shown and the promises held forth ; and after 
a little more con-ersation he took hia depar- 
ture. 

It was now dusk : and Lady Bess, finding 
that Adolphus was sleeping soundly, and 
conjecturing that after the exciteme t of his 
long discourse with her, he would most pro- 
bably sleep on for a considerable time, resolved 
to pay a visit to Bob S akerly at once. She 
accordingly hastened to array herself in her 
male costume, substituting the tight-fitting 
frock, the waistcoat, and the pantaloons, as 
well as the neat-shaped boots and all the other 
requisites of the masculine toilet, for the silk 
dress and ei ceternc of the female rear. She 
then mounted her gallant chesnut : and it 
.being now quite dark, rode away in the direc- 
tion of London. On reaching the district of 
St. Pancra3, she p'.ssed into Agar Town ; and 
alighting at Solomon Pa’ch’s door, she entered 
the hous'e. There she heard several persons 
talking about the double murder in the barge ; 
but none of them attributed the deed to Chiffin. 
In fact, those who were thus conversing, had 
not the slightest idea that the Cannibal had 
been concealed in the barge at all, and conse- 
quently their suspicions fell not npon him. 

This wn3 the first that Lady Bess had 
heard, of the dreadful deed. During the 
whole morning' she had been at home at 
her cottage, whither the intelligence had 
not penetrated either by report or through 
the medium of the newspaper, of which 
she was no t reab reader. Afterwards, when 
she went into town, her attention had 
been so much cn % rossed, as the reader 
has seen, by other circumstances — the meet- 
ing 'with her. brother, the visit to Lord 
Petersfield, and the call upon Mr. Robson — 
that she had no opportunity of even catching 
the slightest floating whisper of the terrible 
occurrence. When therefore she now heard 
these people at the Billy Goat ipeaking of the 
murder of Tugs the bargeman and his wife, 
and the death by suffocation of their child, she 
was instantaneously inspired .with a deep and 
fearful interest ; and she flung a quick glance 
of inquiry at old Solomon, who was serving 
gin behind the bar. 

“ Please your ladyship to walk up-stairs for 
a minute,” said the landlord : and he accord- 
ingly led the way. up into that private room 
which has been before mentioned. 

“ Is all this true that I have heard !” asked 
Lady Bess, with ill-disguised horror. 

“ Don't be alarmed, my lady.’’ replied Patch, 
whose attempt thus to reassure and encourage 
the atnazonian heroine was so obsequious that 
it would have been ludicrous : .were it not in I 
'reference to so dread a subject. “ It is, indeed 


too Iru-s that Chiffin must have done this, 
’cause why he was with ’em at the time.” 

“Good heavens !” was the subdued ejacula- 
tion which came from the lips of Lady Bess ; 
and she literally staggered against the wall, as 
if stricken with awful remorse at ever having 
had anything to do with such a miscreant as 
| the Cannibal. 

“ Deary me, deary me, what is the matter 
with your ladyship V asked old Solomon, think- 
ing she was going to faint. “ Shall I run and 
get a drop of brandy, or gin, or rum or 
sherry ?” 

“No, no —be quiet — hold your peace,” an- 
swered Lady Bess impatiently. “ This is truly 
frightful ! Those poor people who sheltered 
and concealed him ! Old man,” she continued, 
in a voice tremulous with emotions, “ there are 
certain degrees of wrong — I may even say of 
crime, if you will— to which one becomes 
habituated. Such is my case : but from any 
blacker turpitude my soul can recoil with as 
deep a horror as that of the most delicate crea- 
ture utterly unacquainted with fault or mis- 
deed.’ 

“ But your ladyship has always knowed that 
Chifiin wasn’t over particular,” answered Solo- 
mon Patch ; “ and that story of his’n about 
eating human flesh when he was a younker at 
sea ” 

“ He never dared tell it in my presence,’ 
interrupted Lady Bess. “ It is true that it bad, 
reached my ears— but I set it down as an idle 
vaunt made by him when in* his cups. Of 
course I know that Chiffin was a desperado ; 
but T did not knew that his hauds were embrued 
with blood. A T oiv I believe the tale which 
hitherto I had regarded as an inflated boast : 
and I consider him capable of the most Satanic 
deeds. Solomon, were be to enter the room 
this moment I should recoil from him in horror 
and aversion. But. do not tell him this,” she 
immediately added, shuddering visibly, “ if 
you should see him. I now dread that man — I 
would not provoke his rancour for worlds — un- 
less indeed he did suddenly appear before me ; 
and then 3 feel convinced that I could not res- 
train my feelings.” 

Don’t be afeard, my lady — depend upon it I 
sh a' n’t mention a word of what you say when 

I see Chiffin That is, if I ever do see him 

again for ; he is very likely to get out of the 
country." 

“ I think not : for from what those people 
said down in the bar, he does not even seem to 
be suspected. Has there been any pursuit 
after bim ?" 

“Not that I can learn, please your ladyship,” 
replied Patch. “ I do not think the detectives 
has got on tte right scent. But won’t your 
ladyship take summut ? You look all pale and 
no-how.” 

“No — nothing,” she answered petulantly. 
“ You know I never drink.” 
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“ Yes, my lady, I know that you have none 
of them small wices.” 

She was moving towards the door of the 
little sordid-looking apartment, when sudden- 
ly recollecting the object of her coming, she 
turned and said, “I had well nigh forgotten 
why I called. Do you know the whereabouts 
of a man named Shakerly ?” 

“ What, old Bob Shakerly ?’’ ejaculated 
Solomo 1 . “To be sure I do. He was once a 
body-snatcher : now he’s a knacker a' d makes 
catsmeat and sassages. Its down at Cow Cross, 
Smithfield. Your ladyship can’t mistake : 
anybody will tell you Bob Shakerly’s yard.” 

“Put up my horse till I return,” said Lady 
Bess. “ I do not like to ride him into London :” 
—and having thus given her orders, she quit- 
ted the room, descended the stairs, and issued 
from the house ; but as those who stood at the- 
bar respectfully made wav for her, as she was 
held in the light of somethin? very superior 
at the low boozing-ken, they could not avoid 
noticing that she was exceedingly pale. 

Emerging from Agar Town, Lady Bess ob- 
tained a cab at the nearest stand, and jumping 
in, ordered the driver to proceed to Cow Cross. 
Darin? the half -hour which the journey occu- 
pied her whole thousthts were bent upon 
this diabolical murder of which she had just 
heard, and which had Idled her with so pro- 
found a horror. Were her heart analysed 
at t 5 at moment, it might perhaps have been 
found that a remorse had arisen there for the 
adoption of that course of life which had 
thrown her in the way’ of such human reptiles 
as Chitlin, and compelled her to make use of 
them for her purposes. 

On reaching the foul neighbourhood of Cow 
Cross, Lady Boss descended from the cab, 
bade the driver wait, and proceeded to inquire i 
for one Bob Shakerly’. He seemed to be as 
well known in that vicinity’ as an alderman 
in his ward ; and she was forthwith directed 
to a narrow alley at the extremity’ of which 
she would find a knacker’s yard. Scarcely 
had she entered the lane, when her nose was 
saluted by so fetid a stench that she recoiled 
for a moment from farther encounter with the 
pestiferous exhalation. It was a horrible 
smell of corrupt flesh and mouldy bones, 
mingling with the sickly steam from cauldrons 
in which the anatominized animals were see- 
thing down. Hone save those who have been 
so unfortunate as to venture upon the confines 
of a knacker’s yard, can possibly conceive the 
horrible nausea produced by these blended 
effluvia : it was enough to make the strongest 
stomach heave and become sick. It was an 
odour, indeed, that was not only fetid ai d 
sickly, but pungent and j enetratin? as well, 
—an odour the pestiferous miasma of which 
one might expect to take away’ in ones 
clothes, — an odour that could not fail to pierce 
into all the surrounding dwellings, to mingle 
with the hob atmosphere of rooms where the 


poor lay huddled together in herdlike masses, 
or to render more fetid still the feverish air in 
the chamber of the invalid. 

No wonder, then, that Lady Bess recoiled 
at first from the very approaches to that pande- 
monium of noxious odours: but the next 
instant conquering her repugnance when she 
considered the important object she had in j 
view, she continued her way, literally battling 
however a ainst the rolling vapours as if they 
were the billows of a strong tide which she had 
thus courageously to breast. Dimly through 
the mephitic exhalations did the lights burn in 
the wretched houses on either side of this alley ; 
and the shouts of drunken revelry, the cries of 
quarrelling women, the imprecations of brutal 
husbands, aud the screams of ill-treated vives, 
blended in horrible discordancy. Altogether, 
it was a neighbourhood which, existing ir.‘ the 
very heart of the capital of civilization, was a 
disgrace to civilization itself ! 

Lady Bess passed onward, and reaching the 
end of the alley, found herself at ah open gate- 
way, revealing a full view of a spacious yard 
surrounded by tumble-dowD sheds and wooden 
buildings, from several of which the strong 
light of fires threw a lurid g'ow into the open 
space. AU the frontages of these buildings 
gleamed ghastly in that light with the bleach 
in.g bones of animals hung up to dry. Aglance 
into the places where the fires were lighted, 
showed Lady Bess large cauldrons in which the 
horse-flesh was boiling : and now that she was 
so near as to be within reach of the volumes of 
vapour which rolled away from these cauldrons, 
the odour became almost stifling in its nauseat- 
ing intensity. It. seemed as if it was an odour 
that could bo felt— that clung around you — 
adhered to yon— stuck .to you like a thick and 
clammy* substance— making you. feel dirty all 
over, and long to hasten away to put off and 
eschew for ever the garments thus impreg- 
nated with the feculent effluvium. 

Heaped up in the corners of _ the yard were 
pulrifying masses of the entrails and oflV.ls of 
the skugliteied horses : pools of blood darken- 
ed the ground in many places — and ever and 
anon the foot slipped over some slimy sub- 
stance, such as clotted gore or rottin? pieces 
of flesh, so that a horrible shudder shot up- 
ward through the entire frame and the heart 
heaved as if rising to the very throat. A cart 
at one extremity, resting slantwise on its shafts, 
contained a dead horse that had been recently 
brought in ; and in one of the sheds were four 
or five living horses, huddled together in a 
space not more than of sufficient dimensions 
for one. These poor brutes were starving — 
yes, literally starving : they were the merest 
things of skin and bone that ever managed to 
retain a particle of vitality’ — and perhaps they 
were goaded to a keener sense of that last 
spark of life by the pangs of famine. 

Such wa3 the knacker’s yard ! And this 
horrible spot, v ith its nauseating odours, its 
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accumulated filth and feculence, and Us in- rid that it was green all over, and tossed it 
stances of hideous cruelty to pom* worn-out into the cauldron : then without even so much 
aninmis, was only one amo'ngst several, replete as wiping his hands down his -rreasy blood- 
with kindred abominations in that neighbour- stained smock, he took out his tobacco box, 
hood. There they were, in tlie midst of one of drew forth a quid, and thrust it into his 
the most densely populated quarters of Lon- mouth. 

( 1 0 n— hotbeds of feculence and corruption, “ Will you tell your master that a person 
ready to blaze up with gunpowder ell'ect. wishes to see him ? or if you will tell me where 
into all the devastating horrors of plague I can find him. I shall be obliged P" — and Lady 
and pestilence. And there, too, they are Hess spoke, with ill-disguised loathing and dis- 
now at the present day,— preparing a rich gust, for she could endure the hideous scene 
and luscious banquet for the Cholera, when- no longer. 

ever that most terrible inissionarv of Heath; “ IB* be over yonder,” was now the answer 

shall icvisit the British capital. Yes— there ; which Imr question received ; and the indivi- 

tliey are allowed to exist, not. only by the ' dual who gave it, pointed to a part of the buil- 
bloated, rapacious, and besotted!)* ignorant ding whore but a comparatively faint light was 
Corporation of London, but what is worse still, seen through the dingy windows, 
by the ( Jovornincnt which is supposed to oxer- , Lady Hess hastened to traverse the yard; 
cLo a paternal supervision over all the most and as she drew near the place indicated, the 
vital interests of the people. .sounds of a crazy mechanism in whirring 

Into that pandemonium of pestilence was it! motion met her ears. She opened the 

that Lady Less thus entered : and making her i door, and found herself on the threshold 
way, — 1 ut not without several pauses to con- 'of a small low room, the atmosphere of 
quer the nausea which seized upon her, and which was abominably sickly and fetid, and 
many slips over the slimy substances under where a miserably shrivelled old man, with a 
foot, — towards a place where three or four men greasy fur cap on his head and the sleeves or 
were busy in attending to the cauldrons, slie his filthy shirt tucked up to his very shoulders, 
asked for Mr. Shakerly. The men desisted for was superintending the operations of the 
a few moments from their operations to have a Ruisigo-niachitio. On a board fixed against 
good stare at Lady Bess, whose beautifully i the wall and supported with one lege of prop, 
shaped figure in its elegant costume was was a pile of pieces of meat of the most dis- 
brought out into strong relief by the lurid light gusting description. They certainly were not 
of the furnaces. They weio at first surprised at green with putridity ; but they were black 
peeing such .a fashionably-attired young rentlc- with the unwholesome blood and gore clotted 
man appear wit' in those precincts: but their upon them. Just at the very moment time 
wonder was enhanced into amazement as the Lady Bess opened the door, the old man was 
conviction stole upon them that this handsome taking up in his hands a quantity of these 
and exquisitely dressed young gentleman was loathsome morsels and tossing them into the 
indeed a very beautiful and line-gj own lady, receiver of the machine. Lady Bess turned 
the licli contour of whose form could not he aside, thinking that she must heat a retreat, 
altogether concealed by the artifices of the male and abandoning her object, lice away fronr this 
toilet. horrible place where every sense was offended 

“ Well I*m Mowed, Bill,” siid one aside to or outraged, 
another, “if this isn’t arum go. Me don't “ Hullo 1 who’s that there?' 1 exclaimed the 
come to contract for cat’s-meat.” old man : then ns Lady Bess, conquering her 

“ Xo— or for sassages neether,” was the res- repugnance for the tenth time since bIic had 

ponsp. “ You wants the old un, ma’am or entered the knacker's yard, turned towards 

had I on. lit to say sir ?'' him, lie raised one of his bloodstained hands to 

“ Whichever you like, mv good man,'* an- hw cap, saying, “Beg pardon, sir, hut didn’t 
ywered Lady Bess, “ provided you will only twig at once that it was a swell cove. My 
tell me if 1 could see your master — for she eye 1" lie suddenly ejaculated, now discerning 
was must anxious to escape as soon as possible her sex : “ who be you, ina'atn ? “Why, it’s that 
from the intolerable atmosphere of that place, famous Lady Bess I’ve heel'd talked of when 
“ Where be the old tin ?’ asked one of the I’ve been once or twice up at old Sol Patche's. 
men of his comrades : and then with a stout Ain’t you Lady Bess ?” 

stall' that be held in his huge hands lie stirred “lam— and I wish to have some conversu- 
up the whole seething content, of the cauldron tion with you." 

which sent forth a cloud of the sickliest vapour, “At your service, ma'am. Please to shut 
so that volume after volume of the pestilential the door, and v. e can tall: as comfortable here 
exhalation rolled over the well-nigh stifled as anywhere else.” 

Lady Bess. “ I could not,” replied the amnzonian lady. 

“ I think he be in the sassage-room,” replied “ I have no doubt that your avocation is lucra- 
tlie man who had just been particularly ap- live enough, and that you do not like to be 
pealed to : and as he spoke he lifted up in his disturbed at it. Bub I can make it worth 
liandH an enormous piece of horseflesh so put- your while if you will just wash yourself a 
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bit, pub some decent clothes on, and meet me 
in a quarter of an hour at any public house 
in the neighbourhood where -we can have a 
room to ourselves and a bottle of wine.” 

“ Well, that’s an offer not to .be refused," 
returned old Shakerly : “ pertickler the mak- 
ing it worth my while. So io’s a bargain. 
But I’m sorry you look so disgusted at what 
I’m doing : it’s quite astonishing to me. Now 
surely there’s nothink to make you turn up 
your pretty nose at that sassage-meat. Them’s 
the primest piepes cut out of a couple of ‘osses 
as fresh as can be.. W*’ y, I gives the heart 
and livers in with ’em, and that’s the reason 
my sassage-meat is in such request. There 
isn’t a slap-bang or small eating-house in 
London that doesn’t send to me for sassage- 

meat. And I’ll tell you a secret loo But 

answer me first ; d’ye ever eat sassage- rolls at 
the pastry-cooks ?’’ 

Lady Bess made a gesture of impatience, 
and retreated to the threshold of the door. 

“ Well, if you have you’ve enjoyed ’em no 
doubt," continued the old man ; “ and if you 
hav’n’t you’ve missed a treat. Let me tell 
you, Lady Bess, that there’s many a fine pastry- 
cook as sells his sassage-rolls at tuppence or 
thrippence which is a deuced good customer 
i to me My meat, mixed up with pork — the 
[proportions generally one to three- gives a 
rich flavour, and a firmness too which you can't 
get in pure pork sassages.” 

“ I must really request that you will make 
your preparations at once,” said Lady' Be3s 
ineffably disgusted : “ for my time is precious." 

“ Oh, beg pardon !” said Mr. Shakerly. 
“ Just you go to the public-house that 1 
frequents, ax for a private room, order up the 
wine, and wait till I come. I sha’n't be a 
quarter of an hour.” 

Thereupon the old man described the 
whereabouts of the public-house to which he 
alluded ; and Lady Boss lost no time in vanish- 
ing from the knacker's-yard. Bight glad was 
she to escape from the noxious fumes and re- 
volting spectacles of that_ horrible place. The 
public-house was sceedily found — a private 
room was placed at her disposal— she did not 
forget to order the bottle of wine — and in 
about twenty minutes Bob Shakerly made his 
appearance. He was now somewhat more 
cleanly and presentable in person and in 
apparel : but nevertheless, if he had expended 
a bottle of some fragrant essence in expelling 
or rather deadening the sickly odour that still 
clung to him despite his ablations, it would 
have been all the better. For the diluvium of 
a knacker's-yards adheres to one like the taint 
of a crime or with the tenacity of a remorse 1 

“ Now,” said Lady Bess, producing her 
purse and counting down ten sovereigns upon 
the table, “ this money is at your service 
rovided you give me the information I 
esire.” 

The old man’s eyes glistened like those of a 


snake at sight of the gold ; and' evidently 
eager to clutch it, he asked what information 
it was that Lady Bess sought. 

“ About sixteen years ago,” she replied, 
looking at him very hard in the face to con- 
vince him that she knew something about the 
matter and that no denial or evasion would 
do, — “you were employed by a certain gentle- 
man who since has borne the title of a noble- 
man, to procure the dead body of some boy 
and introduce it into a certain house in the 
country. It is concerning this transaction 
that I require all the particulars you can give.” 

“ Well and good,” returned old Shakerly. 
“ But how ami to know that I mayn’t ge. 
myself into trouble bv telling you ail about 
it 

“ You will get himself into trouble if you 
do not-,” answered Lady Bess. “ I have dis- 
covered so complete a clue to the unravelling 
of the whole conspiracy of which the transac- 
tion of the dead body forms a part, that I 
could at once invoke the powers of the law 
against every one concerned. But my object 
is to have the matter settled quietly— that is 
to say*, as quietly as possible ; and the way to 
do this is by convincing the guilty originator 
of the whole vile scheme that it is discovered 
in all it3 ramifications, and that he would do 
well to surrender his usurped title and estate 
in the way less iable to create exposure.” 

“ I understand,” said old Bob Shakerly ^ 
“ frighten his lordship into it— eh? But ten" 
guineas for such information r.s you want from 
me, is little enow,” added the olcl man, anxious 
to drive the best bargain possible. 

“ Here are twenty,” said Lady Bess, produc- 
ing the remainder of the sum ; “ and I will 
make it up to fifty on the day that the true 
LordEverton recovers his rights. If you will 
not take my word for it, I will give it to you 
on writing : bub doubtless those who have 
already spoken to you of me——" 

“ Your ladyship need not say any more," 
interrupted the old knacker. “ I am perfectly 
satisfied : ” — then having helped himself to the 
wine, of which Lady Bess refused to partake, 
he proceeded to observe, “ I suppose your time 
is precious, and therefore I’ll come to the pint 
at once." 

“ Ho so,” said Lady Bess : “ for I am anxious 
to be gone.” 

“ Well then, it was as } r ou have said,” re- 
sumed the old man, “just about sixteen years 
ago that a genelman came to my lodgings — I 
was 'then living up Pancras way— and said that 
if I liked to do a certain job for him he’d pay 
me well. I axed who recommended him, ox- 
how he come to find me out: .and he told me 
as how that he'd been making 'quiries in 
some of the low neighbourhoods of London for 
a resurrectionist. Of course ia making them 
’queries he’d passed hisself oil as a surgeon : 
a-id so it wasn’t thought odd. Well, in this 
way did it appear that he came to hear of me. ■ 
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lie then told me his business — which was that 
he wanted the dead body of a lad about twelve 
years old, such and such a height, and with dark 
hair. I was always a rayther cautious kind of 
a feller, and didn’t like standing a chance of 
getting into trouble : so not liking this busi- 
ness overmuch, T said as how I must have more 
explanations. The genelman then goes on for 
to say that it suited his purpose, for family 
reasons and w hat not, to have a certain lad of 
that wery same age put out of the way ; but 
as he didn’t choose to go wery extreme lengths 
— which of course meant murdering him— his 
scheme was to have him locked up in a lunacy 
'sylum and make the world believe that he was 
dead. So then I twigged of course that this 
was some affair of getting hold of an estate or 
summufc of that sort ; and seeing that I could 
reckon on good payment, I agreed. Hut I re- 
presented to the genelman that there was a 
many difficulties in the way ; ’cause why, it 
wasn’t any dead body that would suit, but 
must be one of a certain age, a certain hei.hl 
and a certain colour hair. The genelman said 
as how he was aweer of all them diffi- 
culties, and was prepared to pay a rood 
price. In short, he offered me a couple of hun- 
dred guineas for the job, and gived me twenty 
guineas rs an earnest. lie told me that I was 
to come to him the wery moment I succeeded, 
and so of course he let me know v ho he was— 
the Honourable Mr. Evcrton— and he had a 
house somewhere up at the WeBt Eud of the 
town, I forget exactly at this moment where it 
was." 

“No matter where,” observed Lady Hess. 
“Proceed with your statement.” 

“"When the genelman had gone,” continued 
old Shakerly, “I remained thinking of the 
business I had to transact, but couldn’t exactly 
see my way clear at first. At last a thought 
struck me. It happened at the time that I had 
a precious had leg through having tumbled into 
a grave one night when I was doing a bit of 
body -snatching work ; and it rayther suited me 
than otherwise to la} r up for a week or two and 
gel it cured. So I fancied I might kill two 
birds with the same stone : I therefore went 
bang at once into the workus of my own parish, 
which was Saint Pancras, aud got put into the 
’firmary. The workuses then ■wasn’t what they 
are now under the New Poor Law : it wa3 easy 
enough to get into ’em, and there was always a 
precious swarm in the ’firmary. So I callu'Iated 
to myself that it would he odd indeed if out of 
such a lot there wouldn't be at least one young 
feller answering the purpose who’d die in the 
place ; — and sure enough there was just such a 
lad as the gene'man required— I mean when he 
became a stiff’un. I slept in the bed next but 
two to that wery lad— and while he was doing 
I marked him as my prey ” 

“ Go pn, go on— and spare the details,” said 
Lady Bess, shuddering at this description. 

“Well then,” continued the old man, after! 
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having gulped down another draught of wine, 
“ to m '.ke a long story short, the boy did die 
about ten days after I'd entered the workus. 
It was a hinlernal disease, as they called it ; 
and he made a pretty corpse enow. They 
didn't keep the bodies long above ground at 
the workus : so the funeral soon took place. 
That wery day I discharged myself, although 
my leg wasn’t cured : but that didn’t matter — I 
for I thought Mr. Everton’s gold would be the I 
best salve for it after all. IVel', 1 lost no time j 
in calling on Mr. Everton and telling him that 
I should be prepared that night. He told me 
to bring the body in a cart to the neigh- 
bourhood of liver ton Park, which is about 
twenty mile from London, and named a parti- 
cular spot where I should he met by himself 
and some others. He gave me such a good 
description of the place that I couldn't miss it ; 
and so everything was arranged 'quite com- 
fortable. That wery night, betwixt eleven 
and twelve o'clock, I had the body out of old 
St. Paucras, and by two in the morning was at 
the place of appointment. Mr. Everton with 
two others met me. One of his companions 
was a friend of his’n which he called Bellamy : 
t’other was a country chap that he called 
Barclay— a sort of servant. Well, betwixt us 
we conveyed the body into the mansion by a 
back door, of which Mr. Everton had the 
keys. We placed it in a bed-room ; he then 
paid me my money, and I took my departure. 
As I was driving in a leisurely way along the 
road towards the nearest village— I forget 
what its name is now— a post-shay and pair 
dashed past as if going to London ; and asit was 
then close upon day-break, I caught a glimpse 
of Mr. Everton and Bellamy with a young lad 
inside the slmy, and Barclay was sitting on the 
box. So I luiowed what that meant: it was 
the young heir that was being took off to the 
Itmacy 'sylum. Ah, I thought I to myself ” 

“ No matter what you thought," interrupted 
Lady Bess : “ is that all you have to tell me 
respecting the transaction of the substitution 
of the dead pauper for the living heir?" 

“That’s ail,’’ answered old Shakerly. 

“ Ti en take your money,” immediately re- 
joined the amazonian lady : "and trust to me 
to fulfil my promise when the aim now in view 
is accomplished.’’ 

The old knacker ditl not require to he bidden 
twice to pick up the gold.coins, which he de- 
posited in a greasy purse, or rather canvass 

S ; and then he emptied the bottle of sherry. 

y Bess bade him good night ; and quitting 
the public-house, she returned to the cab which 
was waiting for her. It bore her to the imme- 
diate vicinage of Agar Town, where she dis- 
missed it ; and proceeding to Solomon Patch’s, 
she mounted her horse and rode away in a 
homeward direction. 

. It was midnight when Lady Bess reached 
her cottage ; and as she alighted from her 
horse, the front door was opened hastily. 
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Frank Paton sprang forth : but the instant he ardently and fervidly longed for the coining 
recognised his sister in her male apparel, he of the hour that was to give her to the arms 
beheld therein the terrible confirmation of of Villebelle. 

all . he had that day heard from the lips It is impossible to deny that the young 
of Lady Saxondale and Mr. Marlow— and lady's passions were excited and her imagina- 
with one wild cry of anguish and despair, fell tion inflamed by certain things which had 
down senseless. " come to her knowledge. Was she not aware, 

from the conversation she had overheard 

between Mr. Gunthorpe and her mother, that 

the latter had olfered to become the mistress 
CHAPTER LII. of William Devcril, rather than resign the I 

hope of gratifying the passion which she 
the oath rnorosKO. had conceived for that handsome young 

man 1 — and as there were now no secret; 
It was the afternoon, and Constance Farelield betweeu the sisters, had she not heard from I 
sat half-recliniu.? upon a sofa in an apartment Juliana the fact that this young lady had 
at Saxondale House. She was alone ; books abandoned herself up to the pleasures of 
and musical instruments were scattered around a guilty love with Francis Paton V Yes : nor 
her ; aud had a stranger entered at the time— had Juliana concealed from her the discovery 
or indeed any one unacquainted with the young of her amour by Lady Saxondale, and the 
lady's secret— he would have thought she flight of the young page from the mansion, 
was beguiling the time by means of those ele- Thus was it that Constance, had the evil 
gant accomplishments which principally per- examples of a mother and a sister before her 
tain to females of her class. Vet it was not eyes ; and as she contemplated, them, it was 
altogether so. True, the young lady had been natural that her own imagination should be 
singing, to, her own accompaniment on the excited. Therefore was. it that with the 
guitar, one of those sweet airs which her lover delicacy which had at first characterised the 
the Marquis of Villebelle si delighted to hear love of Constance Fare field, thoughts and 
poured forth in the delicious harmony of her feelings of a grosser contexture imperceptibly 
melodious voice ; but when the guitar was and insidiously blended themselves ; and she 
laid aside, aud although she sti l listlessly looked forward with impatience for the day 
retained the music-book in her hands, her that was to make her the Marquis of Yille- 
thouglits became entirely concentrated on the belle's own. 

image of him who possessed the worship of While thus giving way to her reflections, as 
her heart. she sat herself reclining upon the sofa, the door 

Sweetly beautiful was Constance Farelield; opened, and Lady Saxondale entered the room, 
and slie possessed a disposition which, if never Constance blushed for a moment, fearing lest 
subjected to the evil influenco of fashionable her thoughts should be penetrated by the keen 
life, and if never warped by the bad example eye of her mother: but instantly recovering 
of a mother, as displayed in circumstances her self-possession,— for she also was rapidly 
alredy related, would have rendered her a- becoming an adept in hypocrisy,— she made 
being of signal virtue, propriety, and prudence, room for Lady Saxondale to Rit down by her 
But she existed in an atmosphere where side. And now she observed that her mother’s 
virtue is a flower that soon sickens, fades, looks were grave and serious, almost to solem- 
and withers — occasionally pining for a time nit}' ; and she rapidly threw a mental ietrosp.ee- 
ere it be blighted altogether, but often perish- tion over recent incidents in connexion with 
ing with the unwholesome heat at once. herself, to ascertain whether anything could 

On the present occasion Constance Fare field have possibly betrayed her secret meetings and 
was meditating upon the promise which, as correspondence w itli the Marquis of Villebelle. 
the reader is aware, she liad a short time be- “ My dear Constance,” said Lady Saxondale, 
fore made to the Marquis of Villcbelle,— “ that i»xin<r her eyes in a scrutinizing manner upon 
in the world’s despite she would love him on her, “it is my purpose to leave town almost 
unto the end,” and that so soon as he had immediately and pass two or three months at 
secured the means of guaranteeing an adequate the Castle in Lincolnshire. Of course you w ill 
maintenance for them both, she would become be prepared to accompany me ?’’ 
his wife— that is to say, she would accompany “ When do you think of leaving ?’* asked Con- 
him to the altar, and go through the mockery stance, for a moment taken aback by this an- 
of the marriage ceremony : for no sophistry nouncement, yet again speedily recovering 
could blind her eyes to* the fact that the herself. 

Marquis was married already. But as she “ The day after to-morrow,” replied Lady 
pondered upon this promise which she had Saxondale. 

given, did she tremble ? did she hesitate ? did “ But is nob this resolve somewhat hasty on 
she experience remorse? No : in her own your part, my dear mamma ?” asked Constance. 

| thoughts and in her own resolves the Rubicon “ It may be so : but I am sick and wearied of 
was already passed ; and she even longed — London life. The truth is, Constance, I am not 
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happy. I fear that I have cherished rebellious 
children ” ' 

“Oh, you must not speak thus !” interrnpted 
the young lady, touched by the mournfulness 
of her mother’s tones and. looks. “ I hope that 
jmu do not include me in this sweeping accusa- 
tion i Alas, 1 am well aware that Edmund is 
not quite so steady as he oneht to be——” 

“No— very, very far from it !” ejaculated 
Lady Saxondale : then with exceeding bitter- 
ness, she went on to say, “ You know not all 
that I have suffered through his irregularities, 
his disobedience, his cruelties towards myself 
——But enough upon that head 1” she added 
with a haughty bridling up. “ It is not for me 
to complain thus of a son to a daughter. Con- 
stance,” — and now Lady Saxondale fixed her 
eyes with a peculiar earnestness upon her 
youngest child, — “ te’l me candidly, arc you 
altogether in Juliana's confidence ? Ah ! that 
telltale blush— that sudden start ” 

“ Dear mother, what do you mean ejacula- 
ted Constance, frightened at the chance which 
had suddenly swept over Lady Saxondale s 
countenance. 

I mean that Juliana is so shameless in her 
shame that she has not even had the decency, 
the delicacy, or the consideration to conceal 
her frailty from 3*on. Do not attempt to deny 
it, Constance," added Lady Saxondale, im- 
petuously ; “ 1 can read your countenance .as 
plainly as if they were printed in a book.” 

The young lady made no answer : she 
looked confused and ashamed— indeed well 
ni h overwhelmed ; and her looks fell beneath 
those of her mother ; for she felt that there 
was a guiltness even in being the confidante 
in her sister’s guilt. She fe’t too that she 
would not have thus been made a confidante 
at all, were she not of a kindred spirit, or else 
having some love-secret of her own ; and all 
these things she naturally perceived at a glance 
must be fathomed by her mother, 

“Now, Constance,” said Lady Saxondale, 
“ I wish to have some serious conversation 
with you. Edmund rebels against me— Juliana 
Hies in my face. Tell me at once, that I may 
either have sonething to console me or else 
know the worst this moment, — tell me, I say, 
are 3*011 still my own good, kind, obedient 
daughter ? or arc you prepared to imitate the 
example of your brother and sister ?’’ 

“ Oh my dear mamma !” exclaimed Con- 
stance, snatching her mother's hand and carry- 
ing it to her lips, while the tears streamed 
down her face, “do not think too bad of 
Edmund and Juliana- make allowance for 
them ” 

“It is of yourself, Constance, that I am 
speaking now. Let there be no evasion. In 
what light am I to regard yon ? — as a dutiful 
or a rebellious child ? as one who will minister 
to your mother’s consolation, or help with the 
rest to break her heart ?” 

“ How can you ask me ?” murmured Con- 


tance, profoundly touched by Lady Saxondale’s 
words. “ Would to heaven that I could see 
you happy !'’ 

“ Then X take this as an assurance that you 
are my own dutiful Constance still and 
Lady Saxondale kissed her daughter upon the 
forehead. “ But let me put your filial obe- 
dience to the test. Constance,” she suddenly 

exclaimed, “ look me in the face 1 There 

like that and now answer me, answer j 

me, I say, as if you -were replying to your God j 

answrer me, and say whether you 3’ourself 

arc still the pare, chaste, and innocent being 
which I love to think 3*ou are ? or wheiAci* you 
also are fallen and disgraced ?” 

A quick blush suffused itself over the young 
lady’s countenance — but her looks quailed not 
beneath those of her mother : and she replied, 

“ I take heaven to witness that I am as' you 
love to think me !” 

“ I believe you, Constance— I believe you,” 
was Lady Saxondale’s rapid response. “ But 
now I wish to touch upon another subject. 
From Juliana’s own lips,” she continued more 
Blowly, “did 1 learn that you both overheard a 
conversation which the other da}* took place 
between myself and an impertinent intrusive* 
old vulgarian named Gunthorpe. Was this 
proper on your part., Constance? was it kind, 
was it generous, to become an eaves-dropper in 
respect to the affairs of your own parent ? But 
I will not reproach you for that fault inasmuch 
• as }*ou have now given me the assurance of 
duteous and filial obedience. It is done : it 
cannot be recalled. But let me ask — do you 
believe the vile calumnies which Mr. Gun- 
thorpe on. that occasion thought fit to hurl 
against your mother? Ah! I see that Juliana 
has impressed you with the belief that those 
accusations are true. But it would grieve me 
deeply, deeply — it would atllict me more pro- 
foundly than 1 can ever express— to think 
that I should be regarded in such a light bj r 
you, Constance,— .you, my youngest child— m3* 
best beloved — and the onty one who now tes- 
tifies due respect to 3*0111* mother !’’ 

“ If 3*ou tel! me, my dear mamma, that every- 
thing Mr. Gunthorpe said is false, it will be 
sufficient. I shall then regard his accusations,” 
added Constance, “as odious calumnies.” 

“ And odious calumnies they are I” rejoined 
Lady .Saxondale, with an emphasis the strength 
of which was derived from her matchless 
etlronter3 r . “ Now* do 3*ou believe me ?’’ 

“ I do,” answered Constance : and yet 
scarcely were the words spoke, when a secret 
voice appeared to whisper in her soul that 
her mother was deceiving her. 

She accordingly looked with involuntary ear- 
nestness upon Lady Saxondale’s countenance, 
and she thought she perceived a look that 
sliow’ad conscious guilt on that mother’s part, — 
a look which was seen as it were behind the 
mask of cool and prideful effrontery which 
she wore. This was another lesson that 
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Constance then took in the ways of the 
world — a lesson teaching her how to look 
more profoundly that she had ever yet 
been accustomed to do beneath the surface 
of the countenance and thus gaze down as 
it were into the depths of the human 
heart. It was a lesson showing her all the 
dark nooks and corners in which conscious 
guilt hides itself behind the mask, of dis- 
simulation,— thus affording her fresh hints 
and suggestions for the better veiling of her 
own thoughts and deeds in future. In short, it! 
was a farther reading which Constance now 
obtained into the hypocrisies whereof the 
human heart is capable : it was a deeper insight 
which she acquired into the mysteries of dupli- 
city and deceit. And this is the worst species 
of oniightenmcnt which a young woman of her 
age and passions, circumstances and position, 
could possibly obtain : for what she thus learnt 
she was likely to practise -and by the discovery 
of the weak points in others, she would become 
the better able to throw the glo 3 s of hypocrisy 
over .her own. 

: Lidy Saxondale was too astute and too deeply 
versed in those mysteries of the heart, not to 
perceive what was passing in her daughter s 
mind. She therefore saw that her declarations 
of innocence with regard to Gnnthrope’s accusa- 
tions was not believed, notwitlistandin » the 
assurance that Constance had given her that she 
did believe it. For a moment she knew not 
w hat to say or do : for the whole tenour of this 
conversation was to lead to a certain aim which 
she had in view, and unless she succeeded in 
carrying her daughter's mind along with her as 
it were, she felt that she, must fail in attaining 
her object. 

“ Oonstauce,” she suddenly observed, “ your 
lips declare that you believe me while your 
heart does not echo the averment.” 

“ Why should you think so, dear mother 
asked Constance ; and with the assumed inno- 
cence of her I00I13 she proved how well she had 
profited by the new lesson of dissimulation 
which she had just received. 

“ Because your countenance showed me that 
your thoughts belied your words. Constance/ 
added Lady Saxondale, with deep solemnity of 
tone and manner, “ if I swear to you by every- 
thing sacred that I am innocent with regard to 
William Deveril, will you believe me ? But 
stop !” ejaculated her ladyship : and with all 
the seeming hauteur of conscious truth in what 
she was about to say, she added, “ I have been 
a widow, Constance, for nineteen years— and 
never once, as God is my judge, have I sacri- 
ficed my honour to living man !” 

Constance at once perceived the subtlety of 
this asseveration. That her mother had re- 
mained chaste and pure in body, wras possible : 
but that in soul she had become tainted— in 
short, that if she had remained virtuous in res- 
pect to William Deveril it was, not her own 
fau't— the young lady full well comprehended. 


“ Why, dear mamma— oh, why,” she exclaim- 
ed, “ should you think it necessary to address 
me in this strain ? I believe you — I believe 
you-!” she cried vehemently, in the hope of 
getting rid of the subject : and the excitement 
with which she spoke gave to her assurance the 
semblance of truth — so that Lady Saxondale, 
deceived for once, really thought her words 
had produced the desired effect and that she 
was believed at last. 

“ I speak to you thus,” she said, “ because I 
wish to impress upon yourself a sense of the 
duties which you have to perform : 1 have like- 
wise an oath to exact from you ; and I feel that 
[ could not do all this if I appeared before you 
in the light of a toother showing a bad example 
by her own depravity.” 

“ An oath that you have to exact from me ?” 
echoed Constance, annzed and frijifcened by the 
announcement. 

“Yes— an oath — and nothing short of the so- 
lemnity of an oath,” at once responded Lady 
Saxondale. “The time has gone by for mere 
child’s play. Had I been more severe than I 
have, Edtuund would not be what he is — Julia- 
na would not be what she is : and now it is 
natural that I should seek to save at least one j 
of my children from ruin and dishonour. Con- 
stance, I have every X’eason to suppose that you 
still maintain a correspondence with the Mar- 
quis of Yillebelle.” 

“No,” answered the young lady : and with 
marvellous composure she looked her mother 
full in the face. 

“ If it be so, I am overjoyed," observad Lady 
Saxondale, though not exactly satisfied that she 
heard the truth : and yet she could scarcely 
fa> cy that her daughter had so soon become 
such an adept in dissimulation. “ Under these 
circnm stances, therefore, you will have all the 
less difficulty in taking the solemn oath which 
I now require from your lips/' 

“ And that oath, mother?” asked Constance 
with an outward calm but with an inward 
shudder ; for she expected what the required 
oath would be, and she dreaded as much to 
refuse it altogether as to toke it falsely. 

“The oath I demand from your lips, is, that 
you will never again give encouragement to the 
Marquis of Yillebelle— never receive letters 
from him— never send letters to him — never 
meet him clandestinely — -never think of him 
otherwise than as a stranger.” 

Constance remained silent: she, knew not 
what reply to give. The colour forsook her 
eheeks ; she sat pale, cold, and statue-like. 

“ I will give you a few minutes to consider 
of this,” said Lady, Saxondale : “ for I see that 
it is more serious than from what you ju t 
now said I had a right to anticipate/' 

With these words, Lady Saxondale rose and 
passed into the adjoining room, closing the 
door behind her. Almost immediately after- 
wards, Mary- Anne, the handsome aud astute 
lady’s-maid, opened the door communicating 
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from the landing ; and looking in she perceiv- 
ed that Constance was alone. She was how- 
ever immediately struck by observing the 
strange appearance of her young mistress : 
but a rapid sign which Constance made to- 
wards the adjacent room, at once showed the 
quick-witted abigail that Lady Sixondale was 
there. She therefore said not a word, but 
I merely handing Constance a letter, retreated 
as noiselessly as she had entered. She how- 
ever contrived, while appearing to shut the 
door, to leave it ajar : for her curiosity was 
excited — she was most anxious to know what 
was passing between the mother and daughter 
— and from the sign Constance had made her, 
she understood that Lady Saxondale might 
every moment be expected to return into that 
room which she herself had just quitted. 

Meanwhile Constance, having instantaneous- 
ly recognized the handwriting of the Marquis 
of Villebelle, tore open ti e letter, and ran her 
eye over its contents. It was to the effect 
that his expectations had been realized— -that 
he had that morning received from the French 
Covernment the notification of his appoint- 
ment as Secretary to the Embassy at the Court 
of Madrid— that he was (o leave London in 
four days— and that it therefore became abso- 
lutely necessary for him to see Constance as 
soon as possible, that they might make prompt 
arrangements for their marriage, which must 
immediately take place. 

A sensition of joy thrilled through every 
vein and fibre of the young lady’s form as she 
read these lines ; and she forgot for the mo- 
ment that her mother would re appear in a 
minute or two to exact the oath. As this re- 
collection however flashed back to her me- 
mory, she thrust the letter into her bosom 
with the deep resolve, that, happen what might, 
she would neither prove unfaithful to the 
promise she had given her lover nor hostile to 
what she conceived to be her hat pines?. 
Scarcely had she thus disposed of the note, 
—and while the flush of joy was still lingering 
upon her countenance like the last tint of the 
setting sun upon the western sky,— Lady 
Saxondale re-entered the room. Approaching 
the sofa, she resumed her seat thereon ; and 
then taking her daughter’s hand, raid, “Now-, 
Constance, are you prepared to give me this 
proof of filial love which I require 

“ Why should you put so little faith in me 
that you exact an oath ?” asked Constance. 

“ Because a mere pledce given is often 
broken, where an oath would be valued. And 
now let me ask why you hesitate to take this 
oath ? Constance, it is for your own -welfare 
that I am adopting so serious a course. Do 
not let me think that you ere now spoke 
falsely, and that you have really been main- 
taining a secret correspondence with the Mar- 
quis of Villebelle. I now tell you plainly, as 
1 have often before hinted, that the Marquis 
is married. I have the positive assurance of 


it— and therefore if you become anything in 
respect to him, it can only be his mistress.” 

Constance made no reply. She deliberated 
with herself howto act, but could settle upon 
nothing. At length she said, “Mother, give 
me one week — or only three days if you will — 
to reflect upon all you have been saying.” 

“ Ah 1 then you cannot decide at once ? But 
you may act at once : and it is precisely this 
that I am resolved to frustrate. In a coup’e 
of days you will accompany me into Lincoln- 
shire : but ere we co I wish to receive from 
your lips the solemn assurance that there is no 
chance of the Marquis being enouraged to 
follow' you down secretly into tuai neighbour- 
hood. In short, there mu-'t be an answer 
(given at once. Therefore,” added Lady 
Saxondale emphatically, “ will you give me 
that oath ? or by refusing it, will rou leave 
me to my own surmises and to my own course 
of proceeding ?" 

“ Mother,” exclaimed Constance, now feeling 
that she had no alternative but to show her 
spirit and assume a firm mien, “ you are 
threatening me — you are using strange lan- 
guage ” 

“ Say then at once yon refuse to take the 
oath because you are confident of breaking it. 
Now', Constance, 1 ' continued Lady Stixondale, 
rising from her seat, “ it seems as if it were to 
become a strug de between you and me who is 
to be the mistress. False girl that you are I 
ere now' you were embracing me and weeping 
— ere now you affected to be touched by my 
complaints against your rebellious brother 
and sister : and at present you are becoming 
rebellious in your turn ! Take the oath - 
swear to me that you will not abandon yourself 
to this French adventurer : or T vow ’’ 

“Mother, you dare not call him an adven- 
turer I” exclaimed Constance, the flush of in- 
dignation appearing upon her features : “ he 
is an honourable man ” 

“Oh! since you ai’c so vehement in his 
defence,” interrupted Lady Saxondale, “ it is 
another proof that yon think more of him than 
you just now led me to suppose. But listen ! 
The day after to-morrow you will accompany 
me into Lincolnshire. In the meantime 1 w'ill 
watch you with an unceasing vigilance. 
Whithersoever you go I will follow you: at 
night you shall sleep with me in my own 
chamber : you shall not even send out a letter 
to the post without first Bhow’ing it to me : 
nor shall 3 'ou have au opportunity of communi- 
cating alone with any of the servants, lest 
you should make them your emissaries or 
your go-betweens.” 

“ Mother,” asked Constance, now' deadly 
pale, “ do you wish to destory all love and 
respect in my heart ?’’ 

“ I care not," ejaculated Lady Saxondale 
passionately. “ As for love and respect, you ’ 
have none : they are mere w'ords — not feelings. ' 
You are like your brother and your sister. 
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Hut defend upon it I will save you in spite the brain of the unhappy young lady;, and 
of yourself.” _ averting her countenance from the view of her 

“ And what if I insist upon leaving house mother, she wept in silence, with difficulty 
excl-imed Constance, with a deeper irritation suppressing the sobs that convulsed her within, 
of spirit than she had ever yet known, much _ Little thought the atllicted young lady that 
less ever before displayed. her confidential maid had been very carefully 

“I will stop yon,” was Lady Saxon dale’s listening outs : de the door to the whole scene 
peremptory and imperious answer. ” During which had thus taken place since the mother’s 
your brother's minority, this house is mine — return into the room : and little thought Lady 
and now as well as afterwards, all these ; Saxondalc herself that there was an eaves- 
servants are mine— they are hired and paid j dropper whose ear caught every syllable of 
by me. I will do as X think fit in my own ! thro t and coercion that had been uttered, 
house, and my domestics shall obey ine. I)o Such however was the case. There was Mary- 
you understand me ? will yon drive me to; Anne, — her fine figure bent forward towards 
extremes ?” j the open part of the door — her red lips apart in 

“ I am to understand/' said Constance, pale, ! listening eagerness — and her quick ear drink- 
trembling, and agitated, “ that T am a prisoner , ing is all that was said. When the colloquy 
here ?” ! between the mother and daughter was ended, 

“ You are,” was her mother’s firm and j Mary-Anne still remained there to listen if 
decisive reply. “ If you attempt to go forth ; anything farther took place : but finding that 
unaccompanied by me, 1 shall be compelled to i a profound silence prevailed, she stole away 
expose you before all the servants, by ordering j from the door, murmuring to herself with a 
the hall-porter to lock the door, and by j merry inward chuckle, “ Love laughs at 
having every other issue properly guarded.” . mothers as well as at locksmiths. " ~~ — 

Constance burst into tears. She felt her | 

sp'rit fail her : she was cowed — beaten — ! 

vanquished— almost crushed. Lady Saxon- j 

dale saw the effect of the menaces she had | CHAPTER L1IT. 

held out, and inwardly gloried in her triumph, j 

Withdrawing from the immediate vicinity .iri.iANW. 

of the sofa where Constance was seated, she 

placed herself on another at the farther ex- Lady Saxoxdai.i: retained her station upon one 
tremity of the room ; and taking up a book, she sofa, while Constance remained upon the other 
affected to read it : but her manner and her until dinner was announced, 
looks alike denoted that, true to her threat, she “Now,” said her ladyship advancing towards 
was in reality keeping watch upon her daugh- her daughter and speaking in a low hurried 
ter. voice as the servant held the door open for 

The unhappy young lady knew not how t • them to pass out, “ yon may or you may not, 
act. The Marquis of Yillebellr would be an- just ns you choose, tell Juliana what has taken 
xiously awaiting her response : how could she place. It will not alter my resolves one atom, 
possibly convey him one? In four days he was Rut for your own sake I should advise you to 
to leave England : indeed he was bound to do maintain a composed demeanour in the pre- 
so, or else forfeit his dip omatie situation,- the sence of the domestiea.” 

only chance he had of retrieving his ruined ConsLance said not a word, but rising from 
fortunes— but a chance which if properly pur- her seat, accompanied her mother from the 
sued, would doubtless lend him on to wealth apartment. They descended the magnificent 
and the fullest prosperity. Four days I there staircase to the dining-room, where covers were 
was evidently no time to lose. J)at if Lad}’ laid for four. Edmund was not however there : 
Sixondale continued to watch her like a cat— but Juliana almost immediately made her ap- 
if she had made up her mind thus to coerce her pearance— and she there sat down to table. The 
—she would be kept n prisoner there until the elder sister, — who had kept her own room the 
moment when she should be compelled, by the whole day until this hour, for the purpose of as 
samestrongwillandtyrannic.il power, to en- much as possible avoiding the mother whom she 
ter the travelling-carriage that would bear her now hated, -immediately saw that there was 
into Lincolnshire. What would the Marquis something wrong with Constance: but she of 
think of her silence? what wouid he suppose course waited for a suitable opportunity to 
when be should coine to bear of her abrupt dc- inquire the reason. The dinner passed over— 
parture into the country ? Would he not ima- dessert was placed upon the table— and the 
gine that she had been over-persuaded to re- domestics the-i withdrew. The conversation, 
nonnee all future correspondence with him— which had only been maintained for the sake 
that she had proved faithless to her pledge.3 of appearance in the presence of ihe servants, 
and her rows of love ? would he not quit the and which was eves then languid enough, now 
country in despair ?and what then was to be- ceased altogether. Juliana waited in the ex- 
come of her? pectation that her mother would soon quit the 

Such were the thoughts which swept through table and retire to the drawing-room, as was 
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her wont : but no— Lady Saxoadale sat fast. 
Constance looked thoroughly unhappy : and 
Juliana’s curiosity as well as anxiety being 
excited, she said to her sister, “ Will you come 
and practise a little ?’’ 

But Constance only shook her head at her 
sister, and threw a deprecating look at her 
mother. Juliana was now completely mysti- 
fied ; and after another long interval of silence 
she said, “ Is anything the matter, Constance ? 
You certainly are not yourself this evening." 

“ Ask our mother for an explanation," was 
the young lady’s reply, delivered in a sudden 
paroxysm of bitterness. 

But Juliana, who now considered herself alto- 
gether at variance with Lady Saxondale, did 
not choose to make any approach towards a real 
conversational footing : for, as above stated, 
the few remarks she had made while the footmen, 
were present, were only for the sake of appear- 
ances. She lingered however to see whether her 
mother would say anything of her own accord : 
but Lady Saxondale shut herself up in a cold re- 
serve and a freezing silence. Juliana, thinking 
that if she retired Constance would follow her, 
rose from the table and quitted the room. 

This conduct on her elder daughter’s part 
was precisely what Lady Saxondale reckoned 
upon. She knew that Juliana would not con- 
descend to ask explanations of her relative to 
the melancholy appearance of Constance ; and 
she felt equally well assured that Constance 
herself would not open the whole controversy 
in her ( Lady Saxondale's ) presence. Thus her 
ladyship calculated that she should be enabled 
to prevent her elder daughter from learning 
the cause of the younger one’s sorrow, and that 
thus she would not have the power of rendering 
her any assistance in communicating with the 
Marquis of Villebelle. 

“ We will remain here, or retire to the draw- 
ing-room, whichever you please," said her lady- 
ship to Constance, so soon as Juliana had left 
the apartment. 

Change of scene — change of place — anything 
for a distraction in the present state of mind in 
which the young lady found herself ! She there- 
fore rose from her seat, and accompanied her 
mother up to the drawing-room. Juliana was 
not there : she had again retired to her 
own chamber in the hope that Constance 
would come to her. When coffee was served 
up, a message was sent to Miss Farefield to 
announce that it was in readiness. This 
message was borne by Mary-Aune ; and having 
delivered it, she lingered in the room with an 
evident anxiety to say somethin’-. Juliana 
accordingly questioned her ; and Mary-Anne, 
frankly confessing that she had listeued at the 
door in consequence of observing how stranse 
Miss Constance looked, told J uliana all that 
had passed. 

“Ah 1 is it so exclaimed Lady Saxondale’s 
elder daughter. “We must defeat this scheme 
of my mother’s. Hasten, Mary-Anne, to the 


Marquis of Villebelle’s lodging— tell him what 
has occurred ” 

“ I have a’ready been, Miss,” responded the 
lady's-maid. “ I went while you were at dinner. 
The Marquis was terribly excited : but I 
soothed and cheered him by the assurance 
that something should be devised to help Miss 
Constance to freedom. He will not stir out, 
but will wait at home all this evening and all 
day to-morrow for any message or tidings that 
I may bring him. I suppose you know, Miss, 
that the travelling-carriage is ordered to be sent 
to the coaclimaker's the first thin? f o-morrow, 
to be put in good order and have tile wheels 
looked to ready for a journey ? It is to be sent 
back by to-morrow evening, so as to be in 
readiness for the following morning." 

“Then her ladyship is going to takers oft' 
into Lincolnshire?’’ said Juliana. 'Very 
well : we shall see. The moment i ositive 
orders are given as to the hour when the 
carriage is to start, let me know. I will then 
tell you how we shall act.’’ 

Mary-Anne promised obedience ; and Juli- 
ana remained for a few minutes longer in her 
chamber ere she descended to the drawing- 
room. 

“A'-d so my mother proposes to take 
us into the solitude of that dull, old 
cas le ? ’ she said to herself when Mary- 
Anne had retired. “She thinks that she 
will coerce Constance into accompanying her ; 
and she knows very well that for decency’s 
sake I must go also. She reasons that I dare 
not remain behind to inhabit this house by 
myself, while my mother and sister are else- 
where. And she reasons rightly. I must guard 
my reputation — I must endeavour to settle my- 
self in marriage — I must obtain an independent 
position in order to escape from - the thral- 
dom of this tyrant-parent. The first old peer 
or wealthy old commoner who rnay propose, 
shall be accepted : then will I find out my 
beloved Francis again, and secretly may we see 
each. But in the meantime poor Constance 
must be restored to freedom. There is now no 
alternative for her but to fly to the Marquis of 
Villebelle.’' 

Having thus settled her plans, Miss Farefield 
descended to the drawing-room. Lady Stxon- 
dale took no notice of her ; and therefore it was 
not difficult for Juliana to make a I’apid sign of 
intelligence to Constance, —a sign which seemed 
to be fraught with hope — but how or of what 
kind Constance for the life of her could not 
possibly conjecture. Another rapid sign made 
her comprehend the importance of preventing 
their mother from perceiving that this intelli- 
gence was passing between them/ and Con- j 
stance accordingly appeared to relapse into her 
mournful mood. The evening passed away 
dreary enough : at half-past ten o’clock Juliana 
rose from her seat, and observing to Ccnstanoe 
that she was tired, .quitted the room without 
taking the least notice of her mother. I 
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“ Well, but what about this woman V’ asked certain way serre her design of giving free- 
i Juliana. “ You have interested me in her — I dom to Constance. Her first thought was to 
faucy 3’ou found her capable of any treachery set off at . once and find the woman without 

or mischief by your description ” delay : but a second thought showed her the 

“ Treachery 1 ” echoed Edmund. “I don’t necessity of wai .ng till she had ascertained 
know what the deuce ityras : but in the middle the precise hour when the travelling-carriage 
of the night — for I went to sleep at her was to be at the front-door Cu the morrow, 
cottage — she suddenly came and awoke me, and Moreover, even if she were at once acquainted 
in a strange state of excitement bundled me with this fact, she still saw the prudence of 
out of the place. I really did think I saw a delay, because if she went so soon, the woman 
dagger in her hand : but it might have teen might take it into her head to call upon Lady 
fancy. Well, ,af ter that, I fell in with seven Saxondale immediately afterwards, instead of 
mounted highwaymen, led by a woman dis- waiting till the hour when Juliana meant to 

guised as a man ” tell her to be at the house— ani if she did 

“ Ah !" ejaculated Juliana. “ Go on.” thus call prematurely, the young lady’s scheme 

“ I have not the slightest doubt she was the might be defeated* Therefore, having well 
o' e that stopped Marlow and Malton,” con- reflected upon the matter, Juliana resolved to 
tinued Edmund : “ for she called herself Cap-, postpone until the evening her contemplated 

tain Chandos to me ” visit. 

“ Tfaeifemale highwayman indeed !” observed We need not dwell upon any farther, details 
Juliana, who experienced a sad sickening at the in respect to the vigilant guardianship exer- 
lieart, as she remembered that this was the cised by Lady Saxondale over Constance 
sister of her much-loved Frauds Paton. throughout this day. Suffice it to observe 

“Yes: but if she had been alone, she that never did military sentinel mqre jealously 
wouldn’t have succeeded so well, I can tell or closely w-*tch a prisoner than this patrician 
you," exclaimed Lord Saxondale. “But with lady did her younger daughter. The only 

five ruffians to back her ” consolation experienced by poor Constance 

“I thought you said seven,” remarked was derived from the circumstance that 
Juliana. Juliana- contrived, unseen by her mother, to 

“ Ah 1 five or seven, they were quite enough make. significant sign indicative of 

to overpower me in spite of the desperate UopeU^hsiriibe therefore saw that her 
resistance I made. I think I must have nearly sister eit? ) eiVijfe pected, or had by some means 
done for one of them, and seriously injured ascertajjM^Siri,’precise cause and nature of 

another. You don’t know howl foueht ” this which their mother was cx- 

“ But that strange woman,” said Juliana — ercisin^^ver her, .and that she was secretly 
“ where did you tell me she lived? Do you working“;in her behalf. But in what Juliana’s 
know, my dear Edmund, I am very much hope consisted— how she was working— or to 
interested in these adventures of yours: so what issue the whole affair was by her inter- 
you must tell me all the details. In the Seven vention to be brought, the young lady could 
Sisters" Road, yon say ?" not possibly conjecture. 

“Justin that neighbourhood. The harri- It was about nine o’clock in the evening — 
dan’s cottage is situated in a field upon the after coffee had been partaken of in the draw- 
left as you go up— not far from Hornsey Wood ing-room — that Juliana retired to her chamber 
Tavern. It’s a lonely and queer place. But to hold another consultation with herself what 
why do you ask so many questions ? Are you course she was to pursue. She had not. as yet 
anxious to visit the scene of my adventures ?” succeeded in ascertaining at what hour the 
“ Heaven forbid ! But 3'ou had better go travelling-carriage was ordered for the morrow, 
upstairs now and lie down : j'ou look very Her mother had said nothing upon the subject 
much in want of rest. I dare say we shall — acd she was too proud to ask the question : 
have an opportunity presentlj* of renewing our but without obtaining this particular informa- 
chat. ” tion, she did not see how it was possible to 

“ Well, I do feel uncommon seedy,” rejoined render the woman whom she meant to visit, 
Edmund, with another terrific yawn : “ so I useful in forwarding her designs. While she 
will take your advice.” was pondering in this embarrassment, her 

Thus speaking he quitted the dining-room chamber door opened, and Mary-Anne made 
where this colloquy had taken place : but her appearance. 

J uliana remained there for a few minutes to “ I have some news, M iss,” said the abigail. 
reflect upon all she had just- heard. She was “ Her ladyship has this moment issued orders 
determined to see this woman of whom she for the carriage to be ready at nine o’clock to- 
and her brother had been speaking. She had morrow morning.” 

two reasons for resolving upon this course : “ This is just the information I required,” 

first, that she might endeavour to glean exclaimed Juliana joyously. “How, Mary- 1 
the cause of the mysterious connexion be- Anne, you must proceed at once to the Mar- | 
tween her mother and that female— and srtcond- quis of Villebelle, and tell him .to be in the 
ly, that she might make the woman in a immediate neighbourhood with a carriage , ' 
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post-chaise, or vehicle of some sort by at least; “ Y»m; but ! t annul n» ter into explanations 
a quarter to nine in the morning." Ai range j now. You shall know everything hereafter, 

with him where he will be thus waiting with i I have all my plans well settled anti arranged 

the conveyance. The rest may be left, to me. jin my mind. Of wmi>e you will accompany 
And, Mary-Anne,” exclaimed Miss Fa re field, j my sister to-morrow, should she succeed in 
ns the maid was about to quit the chamber, i escaping from her ladyship and joining the , 

“ you must procure for me by some means or ! Marquis of Yillebel'e. " And now lose no tinicj 

another the key of the side-rate,- as I shall • — hut 1 a«ten to hi? lordship’s lodgings.''' j 
have to go out to-night.” * Mary- Anne accordingly depart*--'! to execute 

“ You, Miss ? ’ cried Mary-Anne. : this commission ; and Juliana d*.-.-- .-ended one- j 
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more to the drawing-room, where her mother 
and sister were still seated — the one a vigilant 
sentinel, the other a closely-guarded prisoner. 
Edmund, — who instead of S his three hours’ nap, 
had been sleeping the whole day in order to 
shake off the effects of the previous night’s 
debauch, — now made his appearance ; and 
strolling with the half-careless half-languid 
j air of a dissipated rake into the room, with 
| his hat and gloves on, ready to sally forth 
again, he said, “ Well, mother, so I understand 
you are all going into the country to-morrow 

“ Such is my intention," was Lady Saxon- 
dale’s cold reply. 

“ Well, I wish you 'uck. As for me, I would 
see the precious old castle burnt before I 
would go and bury myself in it.’’ 

“ No one asked for your company, sir,” 
replied Lady Saxondale ; “ and therefore per- 
haps you will spare your comments. By the 
bye, I may as well inform you that if you 
take that list of which you recently spoke, to 
Marlow and Malton, they will attend to it. 
You understand me ? ’ 

“ To be sure. I shan’t forget to do so. But 
about the allowance ?” 

“ Every arrangement I made with you will 
be duly carried out by the solicitor?.’’ 

“ All right,*’ exclaimed Lord Saxondale. 
“ And now bye-bye. I wish you all a pleasant 
journey.'’ 

Thus speaking, he waved his hand in a half- 
patronizing half-familiar fashion, and without 
offering to embrace either his mother or his 
sisters, lounged out of the room, to the great 
relief of Lady Saxondale, who was heartily 
glad to get rid of lnm. 

“ Did I understand my brother correctly ?” 
asked Juliana, after a pause, and addressing 
herself to her mother with frigid voice and 
look, “ that it is your purpose to proceed into 
Lincolnshire to-morrow ?” 

“Is this the first you have heard of it?’’ 
asked Lady Saxondale, looking steadily at the 
elder daughter. 

“The first. I do not remember that you 
had condescended to give me any information 
upon the subject : and as for poor Constance, 
she seems to be overwhelmed by some melan- 
choly which I cannot understand, but which 
at all events has the effect of placing a Beal 
upon her lips.” 

“ It is ray intention to leave London to- 
morrow,” said Lady Saxondale. 

“ Perhaps, then, you will have the goodness 
to inform roe at what hour you purpose to 
leave,” constituted Juliana, as if previously 
altogether iguoiant on the subject, “so that 
I may make whatsoever preparations are neces- 
sary.” 

“ I have not as yet decided upon the honr,” 
returned Lady Saxondale, resolved to keep 
Constance as much in the dark as possible 
with respect to her arrangements, so that the 
abruptness and the early- hour of departure 


might take her by surprise, leaving no oppor- 
tunity for escape ; — and though for a moment 
she had fancied that Juliana might have heard 
something through f be servants, she was now 
well satisfied to the contrary. Thus the elder 
daughter’s duplicity deceived the ^astute and 
keen-sighted mother. 

_ “ If , you- are uncertain as to the hour of de- 
parture,” said Miss Pair field, “ I had better 
commence my preparations to-night.” 

Lady Saxondale gave no answer, but affected 
to return to the book which lay open on the 
table before her. Juliana made another quick 
sign of intelligence, indicati e of hope, to 
Constance ; and bidding her good night— but 
without taking any farther notice of her 
mother — left the room. Ascending to her own 
chamber she whiled away half-an-hour in con- 
sulting a map of London, and in preparations 
for departure, the latter being made in case the 
journey should really take place, with or with- 
out Constance. At the expiration of that half- 
hour, Mary- Anne re-appeared. 

“Everything is arranged with his lordship,” 
she said, alluding to the Marquis of Viilebelie. 

“ He will have a carriage in waiting round the 
corner of the next street.” 

“Good,” said Juliana. “And now for the 
key of the side-door ? ’ 

“ Here it is,” replied Mary-Anne. “ Have 
you any farther commands, Miss 

“No: noneat present. Does the Marquis 
seem in good spirits ? ’ 

“ He is full of hepe, Miss, in consequence 
of the assurance which I have given him that 
you nre doing your utmost in behalf of Miss 
Constance." 

“ And we will succeed, too, Mary-Anne 1” 
exclaimed Juliana in a tone of confidence : “I 
am certain wc shall succeed. You had how- 
ever better not remain here any longer now ; 
but brins me word when my mother and sis- 
ter and the household have retired.” 

Mary-Anne accordingly left the young lady’s 
chamber ; and another hour passed. It was 
now eleven o'clock ; and the faithful abigail 
returned with the intimation that the inmates 
of the mansion had sought their respective 
chambers. Juliana was in readiness for her 
expedition. She had ali’eady put on a common 
straw garden-bonnet— the p’ainest dress she 
had in her wardrobe — and also the most un-, 
assuming Bhawl that she could find. Stealing 
down stairs, followed by Mary-Anne who car- 
ried the light, she j assed out of the rear of the 
premises — issued from the side-gate— and tell- 
ing the faithful mivid that, she need not sit up 
for her, hastened away in the direction of Ox- 
ford Street. There Blie entered a cab, and 
directed the driver to take her up to the 
Seven Sisters’ Road in the neighbourhood of 
Holloway. 

This ride took the best portion of an hour ; 
and it was midnight when the intrepid Juliana 
descended from the vehicle at the commence- 1 
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raenfc of the Seven Sisters’ Road. She paid the 
man liberally beforehand n3 an earnest of her i 
good faith that she would return ; and bidding | 
him ''•nit for her, no matter how long, she has- . 
tened along the road. It was a beautiful clear i 
night— so bright and lovely indeed that the i 
small print of a hook might have been 1 
read ; and therefore all objects were visible ' 
to even a considerable distance. The map of 1 
London and its environs which the young 
lady had taken care to consult praviousto i 
leaving home, had sufficiently defined to her i 
comprehension the whereabouts of the JTorntej/ 
THwf Tavern : and from what she had gleaned 
from her brother’s lips she had little difficulty 
in discovering the cottage of which helrd 
spoken. But when she turned out of the 
main road and began to traverse the field 
which if was necessary to pass, through in 
order to reach the place of destination, she 
could not help feeling a sense of utter lone- 
liness ; and this being-the first lime in her 
life she had ever found herself in such a 
position— alone, at the midnight hour, in the 
open country,—! is no wonder if for a minute 
she experienced a vague and suddering terror. 
But naturally endowed with a strong mind, 
she speedily recovered her fortitude, and 
resolutely advanced towards the cottage. 

She now observed^ihat it was indeed a 
wre ched poverty-stricken tumble-down habi- 
tation ;ardas in the minds of the upper 
classes the loneliness and misery of a dwelling 
invariably associate themselves with the idea 
of treachery and crime, Juliana again - 
that sense of shuddering terror come over! 
her which she had already experienced. She 
therefore hesitated to proceed any farther with 1 
her present adventure : but the next moment 
conquering her fears, and blaming herself for 
even transiently giving way to them, she 
entered the little enclosure surrounded by the 
broken fence— advanced up to the door -and 
knocked with her closed hand. 

For a few moments all continued silent 
within ; and Juliana began to fear that the 
woman might not be at home. She knocked 
again : fin upper window was tl en opened — 
and a harsh voice, but just sufficiently feminine 
to show that it was a woman’s, demanded who 
was there. 

“ I wish to speak to you for a few moments,” 
replied Juliana, “ on very particular business." 

“ But who are you ? and from whom do you 
come inquired the speaker from the window. 

“Are you the same person who has been on 
two or three occasions to Saxondale House ?" 
asked Juliana, though by the glimpse she 
caught of the countenance which was now 
thrust forth from the window, and which was 
surrounded by' a great white cap, she felt 
1 assured she was speaking to the right in- 
dividual. 

“ Yea — I am the same. Wait a moment : 1 
will let you in.” 

The window wa.s closed ; and almost im- 
mediately afterwards the rais of a light 
glimmered forth through the dingy panes. 
Juliana heard the woman moving about in the 
room above as if hurrying on some clothing ; 
md in two or three minutes more, steps were 
heard descending the stairs within. The door 
was no .v opened ; and the woman appeared, 
holding a light in her hand. The glance 
which Juliana threw upon her at once cleared 
up any doubt which might have remained in 
[aspect to her identity. She had on the dirty 
white cap, and had thrown over her shoulders 
the dingy cloak that had been previously 
mentioned by Francis Baton and Edmund ; 
and moreover her features exactly answered 
the description given from the same sources. 

Juliana entered the hut, and was conducted 
into the little wretchedly-furnished room on t’-o 
ground-ffoor. Madge Somer looked • ery hard 
at the young lady ; and instantly recognizing 
the likeness, she said, “ Why, you must be 
Lady Sixondale’s daughter ?’’ 

“Iam," replied Juliana: “and therefore 
you may suppose it is under no ordinary cir 
curastnnces that my' mother has sent me to you 
this night." 

“ For what purpose V asked Madge, in her 
own terse and dogmatic style. 

“Lady Sixondale wishes to see you on most 
particular business at nine o’clock punctually 
in the morning. Can you be at Saxondale 
House precisely at that hour 
“1 can — and I will,” answered Madge, evi- 
dently astonished at the invitation. “Is any- 
thing wrong, Miss 1 ’ 

“ My mother will herself explain the busi- 
ness," ans wered Juliana. “ Of course it is con- 
nected with the secrets subsisting between 
yourself and her " 

“But am I to understand," interrupted 
Mad. e, looking very hard at Juliana, “ that 
her ladyship has afforded you any insight iuto 
those secrets?” 

“ Surely your own good sense must tell you," 
rejoined. Miss Farefield, meeting the woman’s 
gaze with the steadiness of her own, “ that 
my mother could scarcely have entrusted me 
with such a mission as this, unless she had 
given me the fullest explanations. I do indeed 
know what the secret is that enable you to hold 
my .mother in your power," added the wily 
Juliana, hazarding the remark in order to draw 
out the woman. 

And cunning; though Madge herself was, yet 
Miss Farefield did succeed in drawing her out. 
She pretended to bo weary, and was therefore 
i invited to rest herself awhile ; and during the 
best part of an hour that she tarried at the cot- 
i tage, there was. of course some conversation. 

; Upon what topic, therefore, could they talk, 

■ save and except concerning the matter to which 
Juliana had at random alluded, but respecting 
[ which Madge Somers naturally fancied that 
the young lady possessed the fullest informa- 
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tion ? So well did the crafty Miss Farefield 
manage her portion of the discourse, that until 
the end of this interview she sustained in 
Madge’s mind the impression that she had 
known everything previously; and when she 
took her leave, she departed with the full 
knowledge of all that she wanted to learn. 
She took good care to slip ten or a dozen 
sovereigns into Madge’s hand ; and the woman 
faithfully promised to be at Saxondale House 
at nine o'clock. 

Of strange contexture were the thoughts of 
Juliana Farefield as she retraced her way 
across the field into the Seven Sister’s Road. 
She had learnt her mother’s secret : but it 
was a secret that appalled her. If, ere she had 
set foot wi' bin the cottage of Madge Somers, 
she had lived ten thousand j-cars and in that 
time had exhausted herself in conjectures as 
to what her mother’s secret could really be, she 
never would have lighted upon the truth. 
The wildest fli hts of fancy never could have 
reached that point to which accident bad thus 
suddenly and strangely brought her. Even 
as she pondered upon that stupendous secret, 
she felt like one walking in a dream. She 
could scarcely believe in the astounding reality. 
Once or twice she actually stopped short to ask 
herself whether it were indeed true that she had 
heard what she thought she had heard, and that 
she knew what she believed herself to know. 
She looked around to fix her attention upon 
particular objects near, in order to acquire the 
certainty that she was really awake and to 
satisfy herself it was no delusive vision of the 
ni’lit. Then she walked on, and reached the 
vehicle which was waiting for her at the place 
where she had. left it.. 

The morning had just begun to dawn,- the 
bright summer morning, bringing back the 
presence of day to arouse a sleeping world, to 
bid the flowers lift their heads and open their 
buds, and to signal the matin hymn from the 
feathered choristers in trees and hedgerows. Tt 
was four o’clock when Juliana alighted from 
the cab in the vicinage of Saxondale House ; 
and with her veil carefully drawn down over 
her countenance, so as to conceal her features 
from the observation of the policeman whom an 
amorous cook was just stealthily letting out up 
the area-steps of a neighbouring mansion,— 
Juliana sped on to the side-gate. There she let 
herself in by aid of the key that she had with 
her, and passed safely into the mansion. Then, 
locking the back door, and fastening the bolts 
so as to avert suspicion of any one having issued 
from the house during the night, she remitted 
her own chamber. 

Thoroughly exhausted with her adventure, 
she speedily sought her couch, and fell into 
a deep slumber : but the particulars of her in- 
terview with 'Madge Somers followed her in 
her dreams. 

She did not awake till eight o’clock, 
and would not perhaps have aroused her- 


self then, had not Mary-Anoe knocked at 
her chamber door. Juliana hastened to give 
her admittance ; an /the ladys’s maid bent an 
inquiring look upon her young mistress. 
But Miss Farefield had not the slightest 
intention of giving the abigail an;->aeeount of 
her nocturnal expedition : she therefore spoke 
hurriedly and evasively— promised to tell her 
every thing at a more fitting opportunity — 
aud purposely gave her some commissions to 
execute which would occupy the next half-hour 
and thus prevent farther conversation. Mary- 
Anne did not perceive that she was treated 
with any deficiency of confidence, bdt expressed 
her delight at the assurance which Juliana 
vaguely ga r e her that measures were taken to 
ensure the emancipation of Constance from the 
close thraldom in which she was now held. 

At half-past eight another lady’s-maid— 
Lucilla by name -knocked at Juliana’s door; 
and upon 1 eing desired to enter, she said, “If 
you please Miss, her ladyship purposes to leave 
at nine o’clock punctually, and hopes that you 
are now* ready for breakfast, and that your 
things are all packed up.” 

“Here is the box I intend to take with me,” 
said Juliana. “You can send up one of me 
footmen to fetch it down and cord it." 

Miss Farefield then descended to the break- 
fast-parlour, where she found her mother and 
sister already seated at table. Lady Saxondale 
appeared inclined to unbend in some slight dc-. 
gree towards her elder daughter — probr 'jy 
deeming it con'enient that they should J>e 
upon less chilling terms with each other, es- 
pecially ns they had a long journey before them, • 
during which the frigidity of silence would 
prove irksome enough. Juliana herself had no 
objection to affect an inclination to meet her 
mother half way towards reconcilement, the 
better to lull her into the corapletcst security 
and confidence as to the success of her own 
plan, so that the counter-plot which was ar- 
ranged to happen should strike her ladyship 
with a suddenness that would leave her paral- 
yzed and helpless, thereby ensuring the escape 
of Constance. 

“ You look pale, Juliana,’’ said Lady Saxon- 
dale with an appeai’ance of concern. 

“I have not slept well, mother, and have a 
| violent headache.” 

“ The travelling will do you good.” 

“ I hope so," rejoined Miss Farefield. 

They talked on in this strain for a little 
longer ; a»d at ten minutes to nine Lady 
Saxondale said, “ We had now better put on 
our thiugs ; for-the travelling-carriage will be 
almost immediately at the door. We have 
post-horses, of course. Two of the footmen 
will ride on the box : Mary- Anne and Lucilla 
will go in the rumble behind." 

• Juliana once more ascended to her chamber, 
while Constance accompanied Jjady Saxondale 
to the latter’s suite of apartments. But we 
should observe that the elder sister had 
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again found an opportunity to make a sign “ By your own commands,’’ replied the wo- 
indicative of hope to Cons'ance. Still was man, somewhat startled by this abrupt and 
this young lady a prey to the deepest suspense most unexpected question, 
as to the meaning of all these signals of in- “My commands?” echoed her ladyship, 
telligence : but still, likewise, did she derive “ What mean you ?” — and a thousand wild 
some consolation therefrom, for she stood so terrific apprehensions flitted in an instant 
deeply in need of solace 1 through her brain with agonizing poignancy. 

The travelling-carriage, with four horses “Did you not send one of your daughters to 
and two postilions, drove up to the front of me last night ” 

Saxondale House. The boxes were all corded A shriek rose up to Lady Saxondale's Jips — 
in the hall, ready to be stowed away upon but she repressed it ere uttered ; and feeling 
the roof of the vehicle, where they were now like one on whom frenzy was fastening, she 
speedily packed in the usual manner. The two quickly turned her head. Juliana was stand- 
footmen who were to accompany the equipage, ing alone by the carriage-door. Lady Sixon- 
were in attendance ; as were also Mary- Anne dale rushed up to the vehicle and looked in : 
and Lucilla. Lady Saxondale and her two but no Constance was there That some hideous 
daughters were now alone waited for. The treachery had been practised, she felt convin- 
clocks were striking nine as they descended the eed ; and her looks instantaneously flashed 
great marble staircase, dressed for travelling, upon Juliana. Then, in her elder daughter’s 
Constance held her mother’s arm — the last countenance did the wretched, almost mad- 
precaution which" her ladyship fancied that it dened Lady Saxondale read the expression of 
would be necessary to take in order to ensure malignant triumph which showed that the 
the departure of her younger daughter from treachery was her’s and that it had fully suc- 
London and guard against the possibility of ceeded ! 

flight. Juliana followed a few paces behind. For an instant the unhappy lady stood in ut- 
They crossed the hall— they issued forth from ter bewilderment, not knowing ho n to’act ; but 
the mansion— one of the footmen held open the with a sudden effort she regained some of her 
carriage-door, the steps of which were down. lost composure, and darting a terrible look 
A glow of triumph thrilled throuoh the entire upon Juliana, made an impatient gesture for 
form of Lady Saxondale as she felt confident Madge Somers to follow her up the steps in'o 
that all her plans hadoaow reached the acme of the house. The next moment her ladyship and 
success ; but a similarglbw was experienced by the woman traversed the 'hall, entered the 
Juliana Earefield, as she caught sight of Madge dining-room, and thus disappeared from the 
Somers in her old cloak, her dirty white cap, view of J uliana and the amazed beholders of 
and with her forbidding looks of masculine this scene which was so extraordinary and so 
harsnness, rapidly approaching. incomprehensible to them. 

“You get in first, Constance,” said Lady Miss Earefield herself, rot choosing tore- 
Sixondale : but at that instant she also caught main standing in the street as a target for the 
sight of Madge Somers, and a ghastly paleness scrutinising looks of the ser ants and postilions, 
seized upon her as she staggered a pace or two —and as a matter of course nob l aving a single 
back : then utterly losing her presence of mind, word of explanation to give, even if she would 
she advanced to meet the woman, entirely for- have condescended to any,— slowly ascended 
getting everything that regarded Constance. into the hall ; and observing to one of the 

“Ely, my dear sister!’ were the quickly- lacqueys, “ If her ladyship should want me, I 
whispered words that Juliana nowall in a mo- am here,” — passed at once into the breakfast- 
ment breathed in the ears of Constance. “ Bound parlour. 

the first turning to the left— and you are The servants all exchanged glances of be- 
saved !” wilderment. Every one appeared to ask the 

Constance threw one look of affectionate rest what on earth all this meant : but none 
gratitude upon her sister , and sped away in could even venture so much as a conjecture to 
the direction indicated, — the faithful Mary- the solution of the mystery. Certain it was 
Anne following close- upon her heels. The foot- that Miss Constance had fled precipitately, 
man — Lucilla— the servants who were loiter- with Mary -Anne closely ' following : certain 
ing on the threshold to behold the departure— also was it that Lady Saxondale had been 
even the very postilions -themselves, were strangely agitated on beholding that queer- 
struck with amazement at this precipitate flight looking woman with whom she had now shut 
of the young lady jind her maid; and those herself up in the dining-room; — and certain 
who happened to turn their eyes the next mo- likewise was it that Miss J uliana had ex- 
ment upon Juliana, saw that her features were perienced some good reason for triumphant 
radiant with an expression of satisfaction and satisfaction. Yes — all these things were cer- 
triumph. tain enough : but what was the explanation of 

. • All that we have just related was the work them? One part of the drama looked un- 
of a few moments, during wl.ich Lady Saxon- commonly like an elopement : the rest of it 
dale had encountered Madge Somers and quick- defied all conjecture. 

ly demanded, “ Why do you seek me now ?’’ Juliana had not been quite ten minutes in 
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the breakfast-parlour, when the door opened 
and her mother appeared upon the threshold. 
She was ghastly pale — a ghastliness enhanced 
by the brunette tint of her complexion, the 
delicate duskiness of which now seemed to have 
changed into the sallowness'*of death. Her lips 
were blanched — her eyes were fixed, but shot 
forth strange fires. She was evidently a prey 
to emotions agitating in her bosom with all 
the pent-up fury of the boiling lava imprison- 
ed within the volcano that still outwardly 
seems to sleep. ' 

“ I am read}',” she said, in a cold but deep 
voice. 

Juliana started for an instant as this intima- 
tion that the journey was to be pursued met 
her ears : for she feared lest Constance had been 
brought back. But immediately recovering 
herself she rose from her seat and followed 
her mother from the room. Lady Saxondale, 
who had now drawn down her veil to conceal 
from the domestics the horrible feelings which 
she knew to be reflected on her countenance, 
passed steadily on to the carriage— entered it 
— and took her seat. Juliana followed ; and a 
glance at the interior of the vehicle quieted 
her apprehensions in a moment, showing her 
that Constance was not there. It was conse- 
quently with a renewed sensation of joyousnesj 
that she likewise entered the vehicle. 

“ Are we to wait, my lady?" asked the foot- 
nun, still holding the carriage-door open ; and 
he spoke hesitatingly, while perplexity and 
bewilderment v ere depicted in bis features. 

“ No : we will proceed at once,” was Lady 
Saxondale’s reply : but it struck Juliana that 
it was given in the bewilderment of one who 
was in a state bet ween stupor and despair. 

Then steps were put up— the door was closed 
— the footman leapt to the box — and the equi- 
page dashed away from the door of S.axondale 
House. 


CHARTER LIV. 

THE TETE-A-TETE IN' THE THAVEr.UXii-CAI’.HIAUE. 

The carriage pursued its way at a rapid rate 
through the streets of the metropolis : the 
suburbs were reached and passed— and the open 
country was gained. Nearly an hour had 
elapsed since the vehicle quitted Park Lane ; 
and all this while not a single word was spoken 
inside. 

Lady Saxondale lmd Un own herself back in 
the corner of the carriage, and had remained 
perfectly motionless from the commencement of 
the journey: her veil was sti'l over her coun- 
tenance, so that Juliana was totally unable to 
obtain the slightest indication as to her mother’s 
feelings or what was now passing in her mind. 
The young lady herself satabsorbedin thought, 
revolving all she had heard during the past" 


night and all that had happened this morning : 
she wondered where her sister and the Marquis 
of Villebelle were at the moment — and with a 
subdued sigh she thought of Francis Paton. 

Presently Lady Sa-pndale slowly rai ed her- 
self from that reclining posture, and as slowly 
lifted her veil. Juliana mechanical 1 , ’, turned 
her eyes upon her mother, and gave a sudden 
start— indeed, could scarcely repress a scream — 
on beholding the fiendish expression with which 
that mother was regarding her. Grandly hand- 
some as Lady Saxondale naturally was, she 
seemed at that moment absolutely hideous : 
her features were all convulsed with a satanic 
rage— her sot teeth gleamed between.her ashy 
lips which contortion kept apart— hir nobly 
pencilled brows were corrugated— her lofty 
forehead was contracted into wrinkles— while 
her eyes glared, or e*'en glowered in a manner 
horri'Ie to contemplate. 

“Ah ! you are frightened, ^ detestable girl 1" 
she said in a thick husky voica : then as her 
countenance gradually assumed a more natural 
appearance, still however i-omaining ghastly 
pale, and w ith sinister fires gleaming in the 
eyes, she added, “Juliana, what do you think 
of yourself after all that you have done ? 1 

“If you allude to the a {fair of Constance,” 
responded the elder daughter, now having re- 
covered the most perfect self-possession, “ I 
rejoice and I triumph.” 

“Perish Constance I” ejaculated Lady Njxon- 
dalc, vehemently. “ I cast her oil' — I abandon 
her for ever ! I discard her : she is no longer a 
daughter of mine ! Let her go, to become 
the paramour of a married man : let her drag 
out her life in infamy, shame, and dishonour 1 
When the French adventurer is tired of her, 
he will thrust her off. She will perhaps come 
back to me, full of contrition and remorse : I 
will spurn her. Then she will go and fiing her- 
self into the arms of some new lover ; and he in 
turn will cast her away from him when sati- 
ated. Perhaps she will come back again to me : 
I will spurn her with my foot as before. Then 
she will continue in the ways of proflijney, pas- 
sing from lover to lover, but each time descend- 
ing lower and lower in the social scale— till at 
length she will take her infancy with her into 
the streets. And there,” added Lady Saxondale, 
with accents of bitter irony, but which were 
almost immediately succeeded by a strange and 
unnatural laugh resembling an hysterical shriek 
— “she will drag herself on through all pollu- 
tions — there the daughter of patrician parents 
will suffer all insults and all ignominies, till 
at length her wretched career will close in a 
ditch or a lazar-house I ’ 

“ I have listened to this tirade of your’s, 
mother, with unspeakable horror and the 
deepest disgust," said Juliana, at first some- 
what frightened by the terrible vehemence 
with which Lady Saxondale spoke, but after- 
vards showing an air of loathing and abhor- 
:ence. “ Whatever Constance may have this 
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il.iv done, it was your tyranny that drove 
her to it : and as for the picture you have 
dravrn.it is quite clear that in your malignant 
wickedness you depict what you desire should 
happen.” 

“ Yov are adopting proud and liattghfv 
language towards me,” raid Lady Suj.ondale, 
now bending upon Juliana looks ns ferodnu* 
as tho.-e of tu-iess. “Infamous girl? what 
diabolical treachery did you practise during 
the past night !” 

“And wlnt a fearful secret did I learn, 
mother,” retorted Miss r.irefield. 

“Ah . 1 a M-eret— yts 1 I know that voi 
discovered it : I know that bv means of tin* 
must detestable ns tifice you worimd it out .if 
that woman who, cunning as she g*-m rally 
is, was never! heir.- . thiown ofF lu r guard by 
your matchless duplicity. "Well, that nvi-t - 
go and proclaim it if you like! Are jin 
disposed to doro ? On my soul, it. has c<»*t u-.<* 
so much to 1 rep it, that it. would nmv take but 
little to induee me to proclaim it to the «im !(1 
at once. Tlnnfore, Juliana, do not think 
that l\v the knowledge of this arret yon have 
got me in your power, r'n that I shall hemv- 
fo T th ctingc to your tyranny. If you 
imagine this, you are very murh mistaken.”’ 

Lady Saxondale had spoken with extreme 
volubility, and in i nch a state , f frenzied 
excitement that her daught< r had never set n 
her exhibit, befor^. She would pci haj •* have 
gone on longf r : lub. exhausted and I reathlc**'*, 
she .'-•'irk back in the 1 corner of the carriage, 

“ lib no me, mother, forynu to nth clan 
utter rccl lf'' ne'-a with regard to this nrret,” 
said Juliana, in a voice th-.t was rjiiteful in 
its very coldness. “ You know perfectly well 
that all you have jiKt been saving i« not 
only false, but purely nonsensical. Ah long 
aw you cling to life, wi 1 vou cling to that 
secret : but even if you bnd made tip your 
mind to suicide, you would not tell that secret 
to a living soul ere you accomplished the work 
of self-destruction. *Yon might leave the secret 
or rather its elucidation, written upon pnp»r, 
so aa to exercise a posthumous revenge against 
one whom you hate most cordially : but .von 
would not dare look the world in the face and 
explain all the past." 

“ You know not what I shall dare— you 
know not what I shall be goaded to!” exclaimed 
Lady Saxondnle, quivering all .over with a 
terrible rage, which appeared ns if it must 
vent itself iiy doing her daughter a mischief— 
for it was the rage of the tiger-cat. “ Why 
are you here ?” she .suddenly exclaimed, after 
a few moments’ pause: " why did you not 
go away with your sister ? or why do you 
not run after your Francis Talon ? All 1 have 
I called a blush up to these proud checks of 
3*our’s ? What are you ? the mistress of a 
menial hind I You have had a lacquey for I 
I yourparamour faugh." 

“ Go on, mother,” said Juliana, the earn - 1 


ation hue suddenly tlitling from her cheeks 
and leaving them rolourless ; hut still Rhe 
battled snese*'.fully acainst the rage which 
Lady Sixondale’s words had excited within 
h»r. “Go on mother: you will not provoke 
me to come to actual blows with 3*ou ; for that 
T prvsunie to be 3*0111* object now. It would 
h» a pretty thing for the postilions and servants 
to learn tint the 1 ribiant Lady Saxondalc and 
ht-r daughter fought like two cats in their 
travelling-carriage ? ’ 

“ Juliana, how is all this to end ?” exclaimed 
ih- miserable woman ; and with an invol- 
untnry motion she appeared to wring her 
h..nd». “Mv (bid 1 is it possible that all this 
happened ? Nothing but troubles have come 
upon me latel3* ; and when I told 3 on just now 
that I cared not if the world knew everything, 

I r poke 1113* thoughts. Hut, Ah ? 1 remember 

you then talked of suicide, and in connexion 

with mvM-lf. If you only knew how near 1 
am rc.-ohinp at this moment upon that eat- 
astrephe, yon would sa3* naught to goad me 
on to it. Hut again 1 ask, how is all this to end ? 
You and I, Juliana, cannot live together upon 

the.-' lrini“.” 

“ It v r.n mg. 1 who otTered to accompany you 
down into Lincolnshire," was the young lady’s 
freezing reply. “ lb* the mere fact of your 
coming, you knew ihnt 1 was bound to accom- 
pany you. I Set-ides, after your interview with 
tli t woman just now, you came and told me 
you were ready. Did not this mean that 3*011 
desired me to follow 3*011 ?'* 

“ I was half mnd at the time— I knew not 
what I vns doing, 1 answered Lady Saxondnle. 

II The can ia 0 was at. the door— flight from 
home scrim d in itself a relief— it appeared ns 
if one could flee awn3* from thom-htl Be- 
sides, it would i ot. do to rlultify oneself 

■ before all the domcstica by* countermanding 
I the carriage. And 3 cl, goed heavens f what 
| must they have thought to see Constance 
] disappear thus suddenh*, and me compelled 
j to conduct that vile harridan into the house 

j — then closet, myself with her Oh f it is 

! enough to drive one to frenzv! But after 
| all, 1 was wrong not to institute a chase after 
I ( 'onstance. We will return — we will retrace 
our wa3* !” — and Lnd3* Saxondnle was about 
to thrust her head forth to command the 
jiostilionn to stop, when Juliana pulled her 

“If you think of returning to London in 
the hope of discovering Constance,” she said 
quicks*, “ 3*011 ma3* Fnve yourself the trouble. 
The arrangements were so admirably made 
that all pursuit and search would be useless." 

“ And these arrangements were made by 
you 1 ” cried Lady Saxondale, fierce^*. Con- 
summate hypocrite that you are, Julinna— I 
hate 3*ou l I bate you !" 

“You call me a hypocrite— do you ? Well, 
it iajiy no, means unusual or unnatural for 
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daughters to take after their mothers," retorted 
Juliana. 

“ Oh ! this becomes intolerable !” said Lady 
Saxondale, now utterly unable to restrain a 
violent outburst of agonised feelings : and 
she not only wrung her hands, but gave way 
to her tears. 

Yes— that proud, haughty, high-spirited 
woman wept bitterly ; and convulsive sobs rent 
her bosom. She felt herself subdued — crushed — 
overwhelmed. Her soul was filled with hideous 
pagsions, chiefly with a horrible spite against 
the daughter by her side— but a spite which 
she knew not how to vent. She could have 
turned round and dragged her nails down 
•luliana’s face— she would have gloried in 
spoiling t 1 at grand beauty which was a reflec- 
tion of her own— she could have torn out her 
daughter's eyes— have dashed out her teeth 
— have dug her nails deep into .1 u liana's flesh ! 
How she restrained herself she scarcely knew : 
and it was perhaps because she felt that her 
rage was thus so impatient that she gave vent to , 
her spite in tears, and sobs, and in the wring- ' 
ing of her hands. But this outburst of emo- 
tion calmed the unnatural excitement to which 
she had been worked up ; and she recovered 
some degree cf composure. Drawing down her 
veil again, she relapsed into silence. 

It is not our purpose to dwell at any unneces- 
sary length upon this journey into Lincolnshire 
—a journey which lasted until the evening. 
"We must however observe that little was the 
conversation which ensued for the rest of the 
way between the mother and daughter, Lady 
Sixondale occasionally broke forth into fresh 
reproaches, to which Juliana was not slow in 
giving equally cutting retorts : until at length 
the mother, wearied of the horrible excitement 
attendant upon these fierce bickerings, shut 
herself up in a sullen reserve. In this way the 
last three hours of the journey were passed ; 
and as the sun was setting, the towers and 
battlemented buildings of Saxondale Castle 
gradually developed themselves to the view of 
the travellers. 

The carriage dashed up to the front entrance 
of the castle, where the servants were assembled 
to receive their mistress and her daughters. 
A letter which Lady Saxondale had written 
on the previous day, made them aware of 
her intended visit : for we should observe 
that there was a full complement of dom- 
estics always kept up at Saxondale Castle. 
The moment the equipage stopped, the servants 

E erceived that her ladyship was accompanied 
y her elder daughter only ; and when, after 
their mistress and .3 uliana had passed into the 
hall, attended by the senior domestics and 
Lucilla, those who remained outside learnt 
from the footmen who came with the carriage 
under what mysterious circumstances Miss 
Constance Farefield had suddenly disappeared 
with Mary- Anne, they were as much astonish- 
ed as the household in Park Lane had been. 


Two years had elapsed since Lady Saxondale 
had last visited the castle. Her visits were 
neither frequent in themselves, nor very lengthy 
when they were paid,— it being generally be- 
lieved that her ladyship had no particular affec- 
tion for her country-seat in Lincolnshire. Dur- 
ing that interval of >*o years no cluuge had 
taken place in the ancient edifice nor indeed 
during the far longer interval of nineteen years 
since first we introduced our reader to that 
castellated mansion, had time eflected much 
visible alteration. There it was still, that an- 
cient castle— frowning in gloomy grandeur 
above the river and over the landscape through 
which the Trent winds its way ! — there it was, 
that assemblage of buildings, oonstiG.ting in 
their vastness one of the grandest arid moat 
remarkable mansions belonging to the British 
Aristocracy ! 

Lady Saxondale and .1 uii.ana ascended to their 
respective bed-rooms, each attended l»y a maid : 
and having achieved some alterations in their 
toilet after their long, dusty, and fatiguing 
journey, they deset nded to the dining-room, 
where a late dinner— or rather supper, as it 
might be called in strict reference to the hour 
— was served up. Bu*. neither felt much in- 
clination for the dainties spread before them ; 
and they soon i roceeded to the drawing-room, 
to take the more welcome refreshment of tea 
or coffee. 

AVIiat a host of recollections now swept hack 
to the mind- of Lad}’ .Sixondale l It was to 
this room, nineteen years hack, that Ralph 
Farefield had followed her from the chamber 
of the dead old Lord Saxondale, to satisfy him- 
self that the child whose restoration had been 
announced to him was really there. As the 
widow of that old lord now cast her eyes 
around, every incident of that scene appeared 
to spring up to her view with ns vivid a reality 
I ns when it took place at the time. There was 
the spot where Mabel was sitting n r - the mo- 
ment with the child in her arms : there was 
also the spot w here her ladyship s father, the 
Rev. Mr. C ifton, had said in the fervour of 
his grateful piety, J ! God in his mercy be 
thanked for the dear babe's restoration i” — 
there too was the window-recess where she 
and Ralph had conversed together when she 
gave him that appointment in the chapel — an 
appointment which he kept, but whence he - 
never departed alive I And where now were 
all these of whom bIic was thus thinking ? 
Ralph Farefield had perished miserably and 
mysteriously ; and the lady had unexpectedly 
and startlingly found herself not long back con- 
fronted with his embalmed corpse in the muse- 
um at Dr. Ferney’s dwelling. Years had elapsed 
since her father the Rev. Mr. Clifton had gone 
down into the tomb ; and many a sun had since 
shone upon the church and many a winter’s 
wind had howled around the walls of that 
same sacred edifice in the vaults of which his 
remains were interred.' And Mabel— she like- 
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wise was no more: but a few days only had ; plunge tlicir spirits into the deepest despon- 
elapsed since she doparted from this life, as J deucy. 


detailed in a previous chapter. But the child 
which ninetee i years back that same Mabel 
had held in her arms in this same drawing- 


The clock in the tower over the entrance 
proclaimed the hour of ten, when her lady- 
ship starting from her reverie, pulled the 


room— for whose restoration' Mr. Clifton had j bell somewhat violently. A footman answer- 
poiired forth lm gratitude— and whose pre- ed the summons; and she desired him to 
sence there had so cruelly damped all the order her maid to attend with chgpiber-can- 
magnificent hopes and aspirations of Ralph dies. Shortty afterwards Lucilla -made her 
Farefield,— that child had frown up to become 'appearance ; and as Lady Saxondale rose to 
a bitter curse to Lady -^axondalc — the object issue from the room, she was struck by ob- 
of her hatred — and as she herself had so bit- [serving that the young woman’s countenance 
terly expressed it, “ a viper that she 1 ad looked pale and agaitated. She gazed again : 
cherished to sting her !” Jand although Lucilla endeavoured to compose 

As her ladyship sat in this drawi g-room her features, yet Lady Sixondale’s keen pene- 
with Juliana" on the first evening of their trating eves could not be deceived by this at- 
return to the castle, her thoughts were assured- j tempt on the abigail’s part to veil unpleasant 
ly of no agreeable complexion. All the feelings. 

memories with winch this very room was I Is anything the matter ?" demanded Lady 
associated, were fraught- with unspeakable Si xotidah*. 

mournfulness for her. A drop gloom succeeding ! * ! The matter? O’’, no, my lady,” replied 
f c terrific excitement of all the earlLr part Lucilla, j ow blushing and looking very much 
of the day, had fallen upon her spirits ; and J confused, 
she felt a presentiment of .approaching evil. She 
regretted having come to Sixondale Castle : 
the silence that prevailed throughout the edi- 
fice, appeared to stii’-ce her with a temh-like 
awfulness. In London she was in the midst of 
life, and gaiety. The mansion in Park Line 
being smaller, there were the constant sounds 
of persons moving about the house : but here, 
in this vast bironial edifice, nothing was 
h;ard. In the metropolis, splendid equipages 
were constantly dashing by the mansion : 
here naught went hv except the silent liver 
pursuing its steady, noiseless, and inanimate 
way In London, Lady Sixondale might 
have plunged into all iauigtnahlc gaieties for 
the purpose of drowning thought : here she 
must reckon upon passing hours a* d hours 
alone, or else in the companionship of a 
daughter whom she detested almost as much 
as she hated Kdmund himself. Altogether, 

Lady Saxondale experienced a deep regret 
that she should have quitted the metropolis 
and come down into Lincolnshire. 

J.uliina sat .appamrly half-dozhig in her 
chair, but in reality w.acthing her mother’s 
countenance. She herself experienced a gloomy 
despondency which she could not shake otV : 
and she also regretted having left London. 

There she might have heard of Constance : 
there she might have carried out her design 
of ensnaring some old lord in his dotage, or 
some antiquated commoner, into the matri- 
monial noose, and thus be enabled to indulge 
in her licentious passion for Faucis Paton. 

But here, in the count ry, there waa by no 
means the sanm chance of accomplishing her 
aims : and aa for Francis, she would lose sight 
of him altogether, and on her return to London 
know not liow to fall upon any clue to his dis- 
covery. Thus was it that both mother and 
daughter felt the gloom of Saxondale Castle 
strike with a chill to their souls and 


1 Yes. but I can see there is,” cried her lady- 
ship. “Till me, Lucilla— you need not be 
afraid to speak — what is the matter ? I sec 
that there is something upon your mind.” 

Your ladyship would perhaps be angry,” 
aid the young woman, still hesitating. 

“ I bad already told you not to be afraid to 
speak frankly. What, is the matter?'* 

July, my lady, I was rather frightened by 
whit 1 had heard down in the servants’ hall 

And what is that? Do for heaven’s sake 
make use of your tongue, and let us hear of 
what, nature the gossip is that has so alarmed 

Please, my lady, the servants say that last 
night, there was a ghost seen in the western 
side of the castle.” 

The reader will recollect that the whole of 
this portion of the edifice to which Lucilla had 
just alluded, as well as the extremity that may 
be termed the back or northern part of the 
building, had long been disused, but not shut 
up— for the rooms which were in those quar- 
ters had for years and years past been attended 
to with the greatest care and shown as curi- 
osities to all guests visiting the eastlc. These 
looms were all furnished in the style of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries : the walls 
were hung with tapestry, which however was 
for the most part torn and tattered ; and 
altogether the aspect of those apartments was 
that of the interior of the ancient mansions 
which romancists love to describe, and which 
superstition deems most congenial to the pre- 
sence of spirits from the other world. Nor 
must it bo forgotten that the chapel was on 
the western side, overlooking the River Trent, 
that same chapel where Lady Saxondale’s ap- 
pointment was kept by Ralph Farefield, but 
from which he never went forth alive ! 
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At that announcement relative to the ghost •' search. I shall now retire. Good night, 
which Lucilla had just made, Lady Saxondale Juliana." 

gave a contemptuous smile— as did also J uliana. “ Good night, mother,” responded the young 
The former was turning away to proceed to lady : and rising from her seat, she rang the 
her chamber, when the latter said, “ Perhaps bell for ano' her maid to attend upon herself. 

. you will tel! us, Lucilla, something more about It must not be thought that this interchange 
this apparition ? ’ of the usual valedictions between the mother 

The maid hesitated, seeing that Lady Saxon- 1 and danghter proved that a reconciliation had 
dale was moving away : but her ladyship snd- ' taken place. They were still as much at en- 
denly stopped, and again turning round, said, mitr as ever : they had not exchanged ten 
“ Yes— give ns the particulars : for it is pos- words since they alighted at the castle — and it 
sible that there may be ghosts with a predatory ! was only for the sate of appearances that they 
intent secreted in the castle ; and if so, it will ■ had thus wished each other good night in the 
be as well to have a thorough examination of presence of Lucilla. 

the place ere we retire to rest.” On proceeding to her apartment, attended 

“From what I have been told, my lady,” by the m lid, Lady Saxondale was struck by 
answered Lucilla, “ it appears that, some of the its gloomy appearance. Not but that it was 
servants went into the tapestry-rooms jester- splendidly furnished, and belongin' to what 
day to dust them and open the windows. 1! i- 1 was termed the inhabited portion of the castle, 
bert,” — alluding to one of the footmen, — “went was completely modernized in all its appoint- 
ing) the chapel to open the windows there; and , incuts : yet still it was very different from the 
he entered the cloister of tombs. At that mo- elegant and cheerful bed-chamber which she 
ruent he thought he heard a door shut: and was wont to occupy at Saxondale House in Lon- 
going back into the chapel, he saw that the don. The deep doorway — the arched windows 
door of the vestiary, which he had noticed to — the immeuse chimney-piece— the huge cor- 
be open a few minutes before, was now closed, nices, elaborately carved and inwrought with 
For the moment lie was rather startled : but armorial bearings — struck her in stroDg con- 
he opened it, -and looked in. No one was there : trast with the light, airy, and pleasing archi- 
ed he accordingly concluded that it must have tectnral arrangements of the mansion in the 
been the draught from the entrance of the metropolis. Besides, this apartment was so spa- 
chapel that had made the door shut. He cious that although wax-candles burn upon the' 
therefore thought no more of the matter. In toilet-table and a lamp oa another table on the 
the evening he and two or three others of the opposite.side, the remote corners appeared to 
servants went back to shut the windows again, be enveloped in gloom. But Lady Sixondale 
They had lights with them : for it was then struggled hard to throw off the o j ressive 
dusk. Having closed the windows in the feeling which sat so heavily upon her ; and her 

rooms and the corridor, they passed into the pride would hot let her make any comment 

chapel : but just at the instant they entered upon her sensations in the presence of Lucilla. 
the place they saw a shape glide into the vest- When her night-toilet was compleh d and the 
iary. They ran out in a terrible 'fright ; but maid was dismissed, Lady Saxondale did not 

ashamed of themselves, stopped short in the immediately seek her couch. She coaid not 

passage. Then Robert mentioned the circurn- conceal from, herself that the ghos'-itory had 
stance about the door shutting in the mornin*. made a certain impression upon her. If she 
They all resolved to go and explore the vestiarj' had been asked whether she believed in the 
together. They did so, but saw nothing. They possibility of apparitions from the other world, 
even opened the door which leads down into she would have scornfully replied in the nega- 
the vaults : but I do not think they descended tive ; and even if she had sat down deliberately 
the steps. Ho 'ever, the servants are all full to ask herself whether she entertained such a 
of the idea that a ghost was really seen ; and belief, the secret response to her own self-put 
I hope your ladyship will not be angry with query would have been precisely the same, 
me for having felt a little frightened after what Moreover, the reader is already aware that she 

I heard — nor yet -you, Miss ” was a very strong-minded woman. But her 

“Angry with you I" ejaculated Juliana: spirit had beeu much bent by the incidents of 
“ who can be angry with you, for having told the morning : the terrific excitement through 
what you heard and what ‘you were desired to which she had passed left in its reactionary in- 
tell ?” fluence the -darkest despondency hovering 

“It is very ridiculous,’’ said Lady Saxon- around her soul ; a'd her reflections in the 
dale, but with a certain air of constraint, and drawing-room had conjured up memories and 
also in a low and altered voice; — “very ridi- associations but too well calculated to inciease 
eulous indeed for the domestics to give way to the depression of her mind. She was therefore 
such foolish alarms. No doubt the wind peculiarly susceptible of the gloomy impressions 
caused the door to shut in the morning, and a made by the antique appearance of the spacious 
shadow frightened the silly creatures in the apartment, notwithstanding all the embellish- 
evening. It would be giving too much impor- raents of modern splendour which under other 
tance to the matter to institute any additional circumstances would have entirely eclipsed or 
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absorbed that air of sombre heaviness : and in 
like manner was her imagination, borne down 
and attenuated as it was, accessible to a supers 
titious terror. 

She did not therefore immediately retire to 
rest. Perhaps, in addition to all that we have 
just detailed, there were still darker and 
deeper fears haunting her mind, excited by the 
memories of the past and the associations of 
the present. She felt afraid to enter her 
couch. Put at length literally ashamed other 
terrors, she said aloud, “ This weakness or. my 
part is preposterous !” — and she advanced to- 
wards the bed. 

Put obedient to an irresistible impulse, she 
Rtooped down, raised the drapery, and looked 
under it. No object of alarm met her eyes: 
and rising up again, she once more blamed 
herself for her silly fears. Put still site had 
not the courage to lie down : and almost be- 
fore she was aware of it, she found herself 
looking into the cupboards, and with the lamp 
in her hand taking a close sur.'ey of the apart- 
ment. Even to the dressing-room opening 
thence, and to a bath-room which lay beyond, 
did she push her investigation : but still she ' 
discovered naught to alarm her. 

“ Now,” said to herself, “1 will lie down 
—but as she again approached the eoueh, .-.he 
experienced a vague and deepening terror for 
which she could not altogether account . 

Replacing the lamp upon the table, she stood 
hesitating in the middle of the. room. She 
caught a glimpse of her countenance in the 
mirror suspended above the toilet -t able, and 
saw that it was very pale. Her own looks 
frightened her, and a cold shudder swept 
through her entire frame. Her plus ay black 
hair was gathered up beneath an elegant cap— 
a morning wrapper enveloped her auj erb form 
—her naked feet were thrust into embroidered 
slippers- -and there she stood in the middle of 
the apartment, like a grand statue of clastic ; 
beauty oppressed with a dumb deep consterna- 
tion which she could not shake oil'. 

“No, no, — it cannot he she suddenly said 
to herself, with the desperate effort of a na- 
turally strong mind endeavouring to ct-I away 
the incubus of a terror to the cause of which 
her proper intelligence could not assent : “ the 
spirits of the departed do m<! walk upon earth 1 
And yet if it were so, the shade of /-no may 

indeed be supposed to revisit that place 

]<ut hero her thoughts abruptly stopped 
short, for she dared not pursue their tenure : 
and then, by one of those inscrutable- impulses 
which sometimes make their inlluoneefelt upon 
the denizens of this world, she expei iencvd a 
shuddering desire to visit the spot to which 
she had just alluded and satisfy herself that 
there was no cause for alarm. Indeed, she 
began to feel that until she had done this she 
could not hope to shake ofl" the vague terrors 
which had seized upon her— much less to pass 
her nights in tranquillity beneath that roof. 


And now all the fortitude of this naturally 
strong-minded woman came back to her aid ; 
and she resolved'upon obeying the secret im- 
pulse which was every moment becoming 
paramount above the alternatives of obedience 
or disobedience. It was growing irresistible 1 

If his spirit may appear to any one, it will 
he certain to appear to she said to her- 
self. “ ff so, better meet the ap , . , „riton at once, 
than live in constant terror ot' beholding it 
draw aside the bed curtains or emerge from 
the obscurity of some corner in this room. 
Rut if not, then shall I indeed smile at the 
fears which have crept upon me — and they will 
revisit me no more. 1 ’ 

These reflections, to which she could hot 
have possibly been led in the broad day- light, 
were natural enough at. the hour of night, 
when influences unknown in the sunshine 
exeicise their mystic and indomitable sway, 
l.idv Saxonda’e hastened to throw on some 
additional clothing ; and taking the lamp in 
her hand, she issued from the room. She 
pim-d just, outside the threshold to asure 
in-rs-lf that th» household had retired to rest 
land that all was still within the castle— and 
hearing no s *und, passed onward through 
the 1 1 1 >- -n g.v; and con idois leading to the 
western sid" uf the edifi.-c. In a few minutes 
she rea-hed that corridor whence the chapel 
opened : and here she stopped .-diort suddenly, 
saying t<> herself, “ Tim feeling that has brought 
me hither argues a greater weakness than the 
vague terror which first gave rise to it;’* 

She was about to retrace her way : but no 
-she could not. An irresi able impulse urged 
her on ; and in a sort of desperation, she said, 

*• Ye\ 1 will proceed, if it be only to convince 
myself tint I have the courage to do so !” 

She accordingly opened the chapel-door ; 
and though it was the middle of summer, the 
place struck chill to her (le.sh, lightly clad as 
she v.-;.o. She advanced a few paces, and then 
p am ed to listen and to look around. All was 
still — a* d no object of terror met her eyes. 
’I'li rough the open arched entrance her looks 
plunged into the cloister : but the light of 
the l imp did not penetrate far enough to 
develop in shap-ly outline the objects it con- 
tained : they looked like things darker than 
the darkness which enveloped them. She 
glanced toward i the vestiary, and a shudder 
parsed through her frame— while her counte- 
nance, already pale, crow paler still. Eut it. 
was not that she .-aw anything to alarm her : 
for .die did not. The door was shut — and all 
was silence, and stillness, and imniove, ability 
around. 

Sin- made a step forward to approach that 
vestiary ; but with another cold shudder— a 
dread abhorrence for that spot— she turned 
aside and passed into the cloister. Now she 
was amidst the tombs, and in the presence of 
that colossal figure of black marble represent- 
ing a warrior in complete armour with the 
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vizor closed,— the stone cfiigy of the founder ' of look and manner, that she said, “ Rather 
of the proud race of Saxondale 1 Her ladyship j should I ask ho a- dare you set foot within 
was not a woman to tremble before this cold : these walls?" 

inanimate form ; and slm remained gazing ! “ For wait of a better home at the present,” 

upon it, as it stood there in its life-like attitude 1 replied Chiffin, as cooly as if there were not 
with the left hand upon the hip and the right I the slightest cause for alarm on his own 
arm extended towards the door. She even felt account : and indeed such was his conviction. 


the proud satisfaction of proving her own 
courage by lingering thus in that place of j 
tombs and in the presence of that marble ( 
man. At length' she turned away ; and now | 
with a firmer step, a stronger compression of ; 
the lip3, and a more daring spirit of research, 1 
she approached the vestiary. Without hesita- 
tion — without even allowing herself to pause , ' 
lest her fortitude should fail her — she at once 
opened the door. As the huge portal moved 
slowly upon its hings, the light of the 
lamp which she carried ia. her hand threw 
its beams into the place and then, with a 
still unflinching, boldness, she crossed the 
threshold. 

But, Ah ! how was it that the lamp fell not 
from her hand ? — for at the instant her blood 
all seemed to curdle in her veins— the pulsations 
of her heart stood still— and an appalling con- 
' sternation seized spell-like upon her. A form 
in human shape v as stretched upon the huge i 
oaken chest wherein the silver plate of the 
am ? and the garments of the priests were 
wont to be kept in the Catholic period of that 
chapel's existence. But only for an instant 
lasted the superstitious nature of her horror : 
— transient as aDy human feelin? can he, it 
was succeeded by another though scarcely 
less fearful species of consternation, as she 
recognised in that recumbent sleeping figure 
the unmistakable form and features of Chiffin 
the Cannibal ! : 


CHAPTER LY. 

THE YESTIABY Or THE CHAPEL. 

Lady Saxoxdale’s first impulse was to fly — 
to raise an alarm — and to have the villain 
arrested : but all in a moment the light of J 
the lamp flashing upon bis eyes, awoke him — J 
and he started up. He had slept with a loaded 
pistol by his side, which lie instinctively' 
clutched and presented at her ladyship, so 
that she still remained petrified with horror : 
but immediately recognizing her, he lowered 
the weapon, and giving vent to a subdued 
chuckling laugh, said in his usual growling 
tone, “ Why, what on earth brings you here, 
ma’am, at this honr ? ’ 

Lady Saxondale, recovering somewhat of 
her presence of mind, glanced around to assure 
herself that the ruffian had no companions with 
him ; and perceiving that he was alone, she 
grew more courageous — so that it was even 
with a return of her accustomed haughtiness 


“ But what is to prevent me from summon- 
ing my domestics and handin'? you over to 
the grasp of justice demanded Lady Saxon- 
dale, wishing to ascertain the precise* grounds 
of the m<n’s self-sufficiency : for she could not 
held seeing that he considered her to he to a 
certain extent in his power. 

“ What should prevent you ?” he said : “why, 
several things, to be sure— and I dare say you 
i ain’t far ofi’ from guessing some of ’em.” 

| “ Name them,” rejoined Lady Saxondale, 

j abruptly : for the terrible suspicion flashed 
j to her mind that perhaps Madje Somers had 
i betrayed her secret to the Cannibal, although 
1 the woman had positively sworn to her lady- 
ship in the morning of that day, at Saxondale 
House, that she had treasured it closely in her 
own breast until it was inveigled from her by 
Juliana— but that to Juliana alone had she 
ever mentioned it. 

“ Name them — eh ?” echoed the Cannibal. 
“ Well, in the first place, it was rather a rum 
thing the way that my friend and employer 

Mr. Ralph Farefield " 

“ Ah 1” ejaculated Lady Saxondale, starting 
as if a viper had suddenly plunged its fangs' 
into her leg : and then she glanced instinct- 
ively towards the door leading down to the 
subterranean vaults. 

“Oh 1 then you didn’t know that me and Mr. 
Farefield was intimate V” said the Cannibal : 
“ but such was the case. I should have thought 
Madge Somers would have mentioned that 
circumstance to your ladyship. I told her all 
about it one night not very long ago ; and as 
of course I know she’s been in communication 
with your ladyship, I thought she might 
have spoke on that subject. 

“ She never did,” observed Lady Saxondale, 
with nervous petulance. “ Do you know why 
she has been in communication with me ?" — 
and she fixed her eyes earnestly upon the 
Cannibal. 

“Why, I suppose because she saved your 
son’s life that night up at her cottage— for 
what reason though I never could tell, as I 
shouldn’t have spared him — and that’s the 
truth.” 

“Yes, yes— yon ai’e right,” said Lady Saxon- 
dale hastily. “ That is the reason why the 
woman Somers asserts a claim upon my gra- 
titude — and with a secret feeling of indes- 
cribable relief and satisfaction she mentally 
added, “ He doe3 not know the secret. Madge 
has proved faithful. 

“Well, but as I was saying,” resumed 
Chiffin, “ wasn't it rather suspicious that Mr. 
Farefield should have met his death in so queer 
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a way ? It isn’t likely he went down into that 
vault and drowned himself of his own accord : 
he wasn’t the man to do it— partickler as 
when the old lord was dead, there was only 
the bantling betwixt Ralph and the title as 
well as the estate— and he lcnowed that I 
was ready to lend him*a helping hand in the 
matter. But to tell your ladyship the truth, 

I never had any suspicion that Ralph met his 
death by foul means — I always thought it was 
an accident— till t'other night, when I took 
the little liberty of introducing myself to your 
ladyship at Saxondale House by the aid of a 
skeleton key and a crow-bar : for them’s 
generally my letters of introduction.” 

“And why, on that night, did you begin to 
think otherwise concerning, Mr. Farefield’s 
death?” asked Lady Saxondale, pale and 
motionless as a statue, but her eyes burning 
like living coals as she kept them fixed upon 
the Cannibal. 

“Because it struck me when I come to think 
of it afterwards,” replied the man, with a look 
of sardonic sign ificancy, “that for a lady to 
have that scent-bottle filled with stupifyine 
stuff was a queer thing enow : and that is she 
had it, it could only be to use it— and that if 
she was bold enough to use it, it couldn’t be for 
the very best of purposes. So puttiug two 
and two together, and remembering that your 
ladyship might have good reasons for puttin? 
Mr. Ralph Farefield out of the way nineteen 
years ago ” 

“You dare not throw such an accusation at 
me 1" exclaimed Lady Saxondale. 

“ Ah 1 but I do though — and within the last 
few minutes your own conduct has confirmed 
the suspicion.” 

“ My conduct ?’’ echoed her ladyship in 
mingled astonishment and alarm : for she was 
at a loss to conjecture the man’s meaning, but 
feared that she had unknowingly committed I 
herself. 

“Why, the moment I spoke of Mr. Ralph 
Farefield, you turned round and looked at that 
door behind you,” answered Ohiflin, with a still 
more satanic significancy of look than he had 
ere now worn. “ Where does that door lead 
to ? Down into the vaults. And what have the 
vaults got to do with Ralph Farefield ? AVhy, 
that he was drowned there. And if you 
hadn’t a knowed this, why should you turn 
round so sudden and in such a guilty manner 
towards that door ?’’ 

“I did not -it is false— it is a mistake 1” 
cried Lady Saxondale vehemently : but hor- 
rible distress was mingled with her impetuous 
excitement. 

“ Ah ! but I say you did though,” retorted 
Chiffin, “ and you can’t deceive me. If you 
knowed that Ralph Farefield met his death 
there, you must have had something to do with 
it ; for if you had nothing at all to do with 
his death, you wouldn’t have knowed he was 
there at all or how he died. That's as plain as 


possible. The world never knowed it : it was 
never put in the paper all that was said was 
that he disappeared suddenly, and was .sup- 
posed to have fled the country on account of 
I his debts. Bug me and some pals of mine dis- 
covered him down there— fished 1 ira up— and 
sold him to a doctor.” ^ 

Lady Saxondale gave an involuntary groan 
as the hideous, horrible, awful conviction was 
forced upon her that the deeds of the dreadful 
man who was in her presence had so mysteri- 
ously yet closely linked themselves with cir- 
cumstances or associations belonging to her 
: own career. Oh ! to recall the past ! But no : 
it was impossible. AVas she— the i roud, t» e 
haughty, the brilliant Lady S txondale— con- 
I strained to linger here in discourse with the 
foulest of foul specimens of humanity ? Yes- 
such was the necessity to which the dark in- 
cidents of her life had brought her : and there- 
fore that groan— Oh 1 it expressed a world of 
horrible feelings, all conveyed through one 
deep, involuntary, hollow^ sound ! 

Come, come, ma'am,” said Chiffin, with coarse 
familiarity— and now the patrician lady shud- 
dered from head to foot, — “ don’t take on so 
just because we're chatting over past things. 
You see that some events which happened in 
my life is pretty near connected with some of 
your’n. Well, I’ve fathomed all about Ralph 
Farefield's business— and that is one reason 
why you won’t attempt to do me a mischief.* 
Another reason is ” 

Lady Saxondale started convulsively : it was . 
a movement the abruptness of which, and ac- 
companied as it was by another anguished look, 
seemed to say, “What more, in heaven’s name, 
can he know?’ 

• “Another reason is," continued the Cannibal, 
o> serving the effect of his words, but taking 
a savage delight in showing the great titled 
lady how completely she was in his power— or 
at least how much he considered her to be, — 

“ another reason why your ladyship wouldn’t 
find it convenient to quarrel with me, and why 
you needn’t talk again of calling up the ser- 
vants, because you won’t do anything of the 
sort ” 

“But that reason ?” ejaculated lady Saxon- 
dale, again speaking vehemently and irupetu- 
uously : for the anguish she endured was cruci- i 
fixion itself. 

“ Why, because as I heard a few days back 
in London, there was that housekeeper of 

your’s— There 1 see how you start again 

why, you’re as pale as death ” 

“ Monster 1” muttered Lady Saxondale be- 
tween her set teeth : but her frame was quiver- 
ing all over, and visibly too. 

“What did you say ?” growled Chiffin, with 
a ferocious leer. “Something not over polite, I 
dare say. But no matter. I’m precious tough, 
andean bear hard names — ’specially when I 
know the lady which utters them is so nice 
and comfortable in my power. But as I was 
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savinc, there was that hou^'koepor of your'n, 
■which tih'd so sudden. Was there nothing 
(inter about t!«rf ? It struck me so at the time : 
for a lady which has such excellent stupifying 
stud' in her possession, perhaps knows what 
poison is : — or else, may hi*, that same stud' 
poured down the throat, will do the joh in n 
twinkling.” 

“ Enough of nil this !" said Lady Saxondalc 
in a low hollow voice. “Yen ii'Mf know that 
you are inventing the mod detestable calum- J 

hies ” | 

“ I’am afeard yon would have some trouble I 
to prove ’em so* before the beak at tlw* n'd 
Hailey," was Chitlin's cool response. “ Wi y 
do you think I’ve got no eyes / It was hut a 
random sort of a shot thnt I fired when I 
talked about, the housekeeper — just a suspicion 
that had been lmverintr in my mind : but the 
shot took effect nevertheless — it hit home, and . 
you felt it.” ! 

“Enough, I ray !’ ejaculated EadySaxoml.de. ; 

now stamping her foot with passionate excite- 1 
ment. “ What are yon doing here ? why have I 
you concealed yourself in thin p’acc \ Thera is I 
already a suspicion of something life amongst 
the servants ” 

“ Ah ! then 1 suppose I was twigged vester- i 
day hy that hulking footman," observed Chifiin, i 
witli a coarse laugh. “ 1 rather suspected that i 
he thought he saw something : hut I slipped | 
down (.tie steps there, and hid myself. 1 dare ' 
Isay you think to yourself what a *pitv it wa» he 
didn't draw the bolt and lock me in : but 1 
don't throw away clmnc' 1 * like that — and as 
he thus spoke, tile t 'annibal produced from his 
pocket hi*’ housebreaking implements,— adding, 
“There’s never a door in all England that I 
wouldn’t open somehow or another.” 

“Mo matter! Tell me what you are doing 
here. You must depart. T know you will ask 
me for gold:” - and Lady Saxondalc spoke with 
feverish rapidity. “ Weil, I will give you some. 

Tell me what you require lie moderate 

however : for I departed somewhat hurriedly 
from London, and have brought but "lender 
resources with me.” 

"Wait a moment,” said Chitlin. “After 
what I know of your ladyship, I needn't 1 e 
over nice or stop to mince matters abonl my- 
self. It's all very well to tell me to be off 
from this place ; but bow do I know that I 
shan't he running into the lion’s mouth ?” 

“ What do you mean V demanded the 
mistress of the castle hantily. 

“I mean that a* London might he rather 
too hot to hold me, I trudged off- got a lift 
down by 7 the coach— and determined to take 
up my quarters here for a short time. I 
knowed that half the place was shut up ; and 
wanting a little country air, I thought I couldn't 
do be tter than fix my quarters here. It didn’t 
strike me that those flunkeys and ringletted 
damsels of your's would come to du8l acd air 
\ftll the rooms: and so I avas .nearly being j 


surprsed. And T didn't think either, that I 
should have the honour and pleasure of seeing 
vour ladyship so soon. Ilowsumever, in one 
word, whether I r.o or stay just depends on 
what they say in London upon a certain 
business. ’ I'.y the bye, you don’t happen to 
have this morning’s newspaper with you V 

“What do you mean l to what is all this to 
lead demanded Lady Saxondalc, with less 
excitement and with more courage than before : 
for *.hn was getting accustomed to the horror 
of tln-prc.-ent interview. 

“ Why, I mean is my name mentioned in 
any queerish kind of way in connexion with 
a lit tie bit of a job " 

“Ah!'' ejaculated her ladyship, recoiling 
with a dread loathing as the recollections of 
the hat barons murder on the canal, of which 
her son had first spoken to her, but of which 
she had subsequently read, now flashed to her 
mind. 

“Stop ! don't go away !" cried the Cannibal, 
thinking that she was about to boat a retreat. 
“We la*. ‘n’t done our business yet. Will 
you answer me the question I’ve put ? for the 
loncer you delay, the longer you will be kept 
boro.” 

“ Was that your dreadful work ?" inquired 
Eadv Saxondalc, gasping with horror as she 
looked upon the perpetrator of the hideous 
crime to which she was alluding : for whatever 
her own guilt might, really have been, she was 
accustomed to contemplate hcvclf and there- 
fore recoiled not from such self-contemplation : 
but from niv<ihn- who was deeply immersed 
in tlie blackest iniquities, she did recoil. 

“What— the canal scene? Yes: if you 
must have it in plain term", it was my busi- 
ness. And let me thank your ladyship for 
the use of the nlupifyin? stuff, which did me 
good service on the occasion. They meant to 
do for me ; but I done for them instead. But 
now, one word. Is there a hue and cry ? is 
it knowed ? am 1 suspected ?" 

“ Mo— I declare solemnly no, if I may judge 
from what I have heard and what I have 
read,” answered Lady .Saxondalc. “ Your 
name has never been mentioned in connexion 
with the deed. Bit now, wi I you depart? 
Siy hut the word, and I will give you means if 
you lack them." 

“Well, since your ladyship tells me that I am 
safe, and that there’s no hue and dry, can! will 
take myself off. So if you have got a loose hun- 
dred or so that, you don’t know wlmt to do with, 
you may give them to me. But mind— I am a 
good kind of follow in my way ; and so if ever 
your ladyship has any business you want done, 
just let me know. I'm always to he heard of 
at the sign of the /Jill// O' out in Agar Town, 
London. That’s where I used to meet Ralph 
Fare field years back. A note directed to Mr. 
Chitlin — you needn’t ’squire me — under cover 
to Mr. Solomon Patch, will he sure to reach 
me ; and as I’m not likely to give up business 
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altogether in m 3 ' present way, even though I 
took a public or what not, as 1 have been 
thinking of, I shall always be ready to attend 
to your ladyship’s orders. I want some good 
customers.” 

A horrible thought flashed through the 
mind of Lad} T Saxondale at the moment. Her 
daughter .Juliana, recently become the object 
j of her direst hatred, and in possession of a 
' secret the revelation of which would at any 
moment create a terrific explosion, cover her 
with ignomiu}', and bring down the whole 
fabric of her plans with a terrific crash, — 
J uliana might be removed from her path, and 
before her was a wretch who would per- 
form the deed ! Cut no : Lady Saxondale could 
not induce her tongue to give utterance to the 
words which nevertheless trembled upon it ; 
and it was with a strong revulsion of feeling 
that she resisted the temptation and triumphed/ 
over the idea of this new and stupendous 
crime. 

“"Why is your ladyship hesitating for ?" asked 
Chiffin. “Was you thinking whether there isn’t 
some nice little business I might manare to do ? 
[f so, you needn't be nice about it. I dare say 
you can pay well ; and there's nothing I would- 
n’t do for money. The next time yon want to 
get rid of any body, a flooded vault mayn't be 
handy ; and it would excite suspicion to have 
another sudden death like that of your old 
housekeeper. It must be a different sort of 
game — a knife across the throat, for instance : 
and as your ladship’s delicate hand mightn’t 
like to do it, this here hand of mine is less 1 
partickler.” 

“ For heaven's sake, silence ! You arc heap- 
ing horrors upon horrors !” ejaculated Lady Sa- 
xondale, with ice-cold shudder shooting through 
her frame : and again she succeeded in putting 
away the temptation to commit another crime. 
“Remain here— I will fetch you the gold you 
require.” 

“ Well, be quick then, if you mean me to be 

off.” 

Lady Saxondale sped away from the horrible 
presence of the Cannibal, and stole back to her 
chamber, with what feelings may be better 
imagined than described. Opening her writing- 
desk, she took forth a number of bank-notes 
and a quantity of gold : but as she was about to 
leave the room again, she felt so sudden a sen- 
sation of sickness and faintness come upon her, 
that she staggered and almost fell. She sought 
the toilet-table— filled a tumbler with water— 
and as the limpid draught was poured down 
her* throat, it seemed to hiss as if passing over 
red-hot iron, so parched was that throat of 
her's ! Refreshed however with the beverage, 
she gathered up the notes and gold in one hand, 
took the lamp in the other, and retaiced 
her way to the chapel, in the vestiary of which 
she had left the ruffian intruder. 

“Here,” she said, “take this— and for 
heaven’s sake be gone. If you are found with- 


in these walls I could do nothing to save you 
from being handed over to the grasp of 
justice.” 

“ Well, you behave handsome enough, and I 
won’t bother you by staying here:’ — but as 
Chiffin spoke these words, he thought to him- 
self that from that time forth Lady Saxondale 
should prove the source of a handsome annuity 
for him. “ Now, which way do you mean me 
to leave the castle V 

“ Doubtless,” answered the lady impatient- 
ly? “ you are better able to decide that point 
than I.” 

“ Leave it to me, then. One of them win- 
dows o% r erlooking the river is the best plan : 
for I suppose you don’t want me to follow your 
ladyship all through the inhabited part of the 
castle down to the front gate ?” j 

“ Not for worlds !” cried Lady Saxondale. 

Chiffin bade her lead the way with the 
lamp ; and quitting the chapel, they entered 
the nearest tapestried room. From one of 
the windows in this apartment the Cannibal 
lowered himself by the aid of a tree, the trunk 
of which grew out of the bed of the river itself, 
and whose enormous branches reached up to 
the casement whence he now departed. j 

‘‘Don’t forget the Billy Goat in Agar Town,” 
whispered Chiffin, as lie paused for a moment 
on the bough to which he had just passed 
forth. 

“ No, no,” was Lady Saxondale’s hurried 
response. “ Awa}’, away with you !'’ 

“ All right,” responded the Cannibal. “ Your 
ladyship needn’t wait any longer and he 
began to climb down the tree. 

Lad}’ Saxondale closed the window, and 
hastened back to her own apartment. There 
she sat down in a kind of bewilderment, 
scarcely knowing whether all' that had just 
passed was a reality or a dream : but gradually 
as her ideas became collected, her thoughts 
disentangling themselves from the confusion 
into which they had been thrown, she shudder- 
ed with indescribable horror at the quick re- 
trospection which she cast over her interview 
with Chiffin. Mood heavens 1 how completely 
was she in that miscreant's power 1 With a 
breath he could destro}’ her. These were her 
first and most natural reflections : but as she 
became still more tranquillized, her view of 
the subject changed : and gathering courage, 
she said to herself, “ No ! Coward, idiot that 
I was— I should have dared him 1 Who would 
believe any accusation from such foul lips as 
I his against Lady Saxondale ? The conduct 
of my whole life, as the world has read it, ' 
would give a denial to his averments and 
stamp them as the most odious calumnies. 
No : I am not in his power : it is ridiculous — 
it is absurd ! And yet I am not sorry, after 
all,” she continued in her musing?, “ that this 
meeting has taken place. It is as well to 
know where such a ready instrument of crime 
as that man is, may be found. Who can tell 
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bow soon I may need bis succour 1 Hangers 
are gathering around me : I feel tliat it is 
so. 1 feel also that 1 must either succumb, 
or else with one bold stroke sweep from my 
path all who can interfere with my views, 
coerce, or intimidate me. Yes : it is as well 
to have learnt where that man is to be found. 

. It is likewise as well to have assured myself 
' that no phantom from the dead haunts the 
chapel, but that it was a living being of flesh 
and blood. But, Oh ! what a being — what a 
monster !’’ 

And again did a cold shudder pass through 
the frame of Lady Saxondale. But she no 
longer delayed to seek her couch ; and thorn h 
slumber soon fell upon her eyes, yet were the 
dreams that haunted her of a character to ren- 
der that sleep but little refreshing. 

On the following morning there were all 
kinds of rumours current throughout the 
castle. Some of the domestics who had sat up 
in their rooms awhile ere seeking their beds, 
had been startled and affrighted by beholding 
lights glimmering from the windows of the 
passage on the opposite or western side of the 
quadrangle ; and some labourers who had re- 
turned home at at somewhat late hour, their 
way lying on the other side of the Trent, had 
also seen li.lits, from one of the chape'-win- 
dows as well as from the casements of the 
tapestry-chamber next to that chapel. Some 
portion of the. domestics, who were not inclined 
- to superstitions beliefs, put no faith in these 
statements : but the great majority— of course 
including those who had seen the lights— were 
firmly convinced that the western side of the 
castle was haunted. 

"When .1 u’iana heard all these things, 
she smiled contemptuously: for she was no 
believer in the supcrn»tural. But Lady Sa* on- 
dale treated the matter in a more seri us way, 
— indignantly rebuking the servants for what 
she was pleased to term “ their silly fears.” She 
could indeed well afford to do this, as she 
had no difficulty in explaining the mystery of 
the lie hts which had been seen glimmering 
from the passage, the clmpel, and the tapestry- 
room on the western side of the castle. 


CHAPTER LVI. 

Tiu: KJ.OI'KMKNT. 

Wk must now return to Constance Farcfield, 
whom ve left at the moment she fled so 
precipitately, closely followed by the faithful 
Mary- Anne. In pursuance of* the rapidly- 
whispered instructions givenby her sister Juli- 
ana, she turned into the next street ; and here 
she beheld a chaise waiting, with the Marquis 
.of Vil'ebelle standing near, anxiously expecting 
jher arrival. She flew towards him : some 
‘hurried words of endearment were uttered by 


both, as he caught her hat/d and assisted her 
into the vehicle. lie made Mary-Anne enter 
next : tlieD, having given his oi’ders to the 
driver, he himself leapt in — and the chaise 
drove away. Quickly did it dash through the 
streets in the direction of London Bridge — 
traversing which, it bore the fugitives to the 
station of the Hover Railway. b’ortunately a 
train was about to start : three first-class 
tickets were at once obtained ; and a fee to 
the guard procured the accommodation of a 
compartment entirely to themselves. The hell 
rang — the doors of the carriages were closed 
in rapid succession— the shrill whistle blew — 
and away the train started. 

Constance could scarcely believe that it was 
otherwise than a dream. To be thus cman- 
cif ated from the rigid coercion of her mother 
—to be seated by the side of him whom she 
loved so well— and to have so suddenly as 
it were abandoned home, the world, the 
opinion of society and everything, for this 
one being in whom all her hopes were now 
centred,— all these constituted a gush of inci- 
dents appearing more like a fantastic vision of 
the night than a positive reality enacted in the 
broad daytime. But so it was : and Constance, 
throwing herself into the arms of the Marquis, 
wept for joy. The discreet Mary-Anne pre- 
tended to be looking very hard out of the 
wi- do* at the time; and though the hilling 
sound of kisses certainly met her ears, yet she 
did not regard the fond embraces in which the 
lovers indulged. 

When the first ebullition of feelings had thus 
found vent, the Marquis and Constance began 
to converse upon the plans which the former 
had already settled and digested in his own 
mind. So confident had been the hopes held 
out of the success of the stratagem devised for 
the emancipation of Constance, that the Mar- 
quis had made such arrangements as to permit 
his prompt departure from London in the man- 
ner just described : he lmd brought his trunks 
with him, and had taken out the requisite pass- 
ports for himself, Constance, and Mary-Anne — 
and therefore proposed that they should make 
the best of their way to Paris, there to be uni- 
ted by the Chaplain of the British Ambassador. 
As in a whispering voice he thus communi- 
cated his plans to Constance, she listened with j 
fond interest : but when he . named the place 
where this marriage was to be solemnized for 
the satisfaction of her own scruples, she was 
struck by something like a presentiment of 
evil : for she recollected that it was there her be- 
loved Etienne had five years hack been so 
mysteriously united to a lady who was yet 
alive. The Marquis instantaneously compre- 
hended the meaning of that sudden start which 
Constance gave, and why the colour forsook her 
cheeks, and why she flung upon him an almost 
frightened, deprecating regard : hut he soothed 
her fears by the assurance that even if it were 
the same Chaplain, and if he recollected him, 
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While they were yet conversing in the I “I beg, 


that our interview may end 


bar-parlour, a tall gentleman, somewhat past here,” interrupted old Marshall, in a resolute 
the middle a"e, and handsomely dressed, tone' and with determined look, 
walked into the tavern, and desired to have “ Well, then,” exclaimed the baronet, 
a few minutes' private conversation with the drawing himself haughtily up and resuming 
landlord. This gentleman had been residing the demeanour of a superior towards an in- 
durin r the summer months at Dover, where ferior, “ lake up this card to the Marq.uis of 

he lived in excellent style with his wife and Villebelle for ih>U is the real name of 

niece. He was a baronet — Sir .1 ohn Marson your guest, whatever be may call himself 

by name, ne had a tlorid complexion— here and tell him that I request an imme- 

bushy whiskers Unit were nearly gray — and dute interview. It is for. liis own interest 
at the first glance a certain frankness of look : that I am acting, 1 ' added Sir John, perceiving 
but a closer regard would satisfy the observer that the old landlord hesitated to comply 
that in the small gray eye and in the lines with his request. 

about the mouth there were the evidences of “ Mind you, sir,” responded Marshall, “I 
cunning and evil passions. The Marshalls don't know whether the gentleman up-staira 
knew him by sight, as also by name: bull is a frenchman or an Englishman— for he 
he had never before entered their establish- ! speaks Mn.dish as well as you do : neither do 
ment and the request that he made, in a j I know anything about his being a Marquis : 

. somewhat peremptory way, for a private inter- hut I rather think he is nothing but a plain 
view with the old man caused no little degree Mr. So, if you arc wrong in supposing that 
of astonishment. However, Mr. Marshall of you know the gentleman you will of course 
course acceded to Sir John Marston’s demand ; lake as final any answer he may send down to 
and conducting hint into a private room, awaited you.” 

farther explanations. “ I will,” was the baronet’s em: hatic reply. 

“ Do you know, ’ inquired the baronet, glano- “This much I promise you. Take up my 
ing towards the door to assure himself that it card.". 

was shut, “ who lb- gentleman is that vilhin Still old Marshall hesitated: but afler 
tiie last quarter of an hour has arrived at your some reflection he thought he had better 
house?" do the baronet’s bidding, particularly as 

“What gentleman ?" said Marshall, knowing the latter had assured him that it was 
very well who was meant, but not choosing to entirely in the interest of the gentleman 
give a direct response. up-stairs, lie therefore quitted the room 

“ Why, the gentleman, to be sure, who came where this interview took place, closing the 
with two ladies— or I should rather say, jiulg- door behind hint. On issuing forth, he per- 
■ ing by their looks, a lady and her maid.” eeived -his wife and daughters looking out of 

“ Ah ! I believe wc have some guests : but T the bar- parlour in evident suspense as to what 
didn’t take .any particular notice of them.” the mysterious interview could have been about. 

“ Well, I did then," said the baronet: “and lb: therefore at once proceeded to join them, 

I waited in the street to see whether they and in a f v hurried words explained what had 
meant to stay here. 1 saw a quantity of lug- occurred. A rapid consultation was held, for 
gage arrive soon after ; and therefore 1 felt all the M irshalls were entirely enlisted in 
assured that Lliey do propose to remain. Xow, favour of their guests up-stairs ; but it was at 
it suits my purpose to ascertain why that lady Ion -tb decided that the card should be deli- 

is accompanying ibis gentleman " versa. < >id Marshall was however one of those 

“ I beg, sir,” interrupted Marshall, “ that yon men who disliked missions of this sort ; and he 
will not attempt any inteiferencc with persons theiefoie delegated his elder daughter ICate to 
in my house ; and if you think that I am going pci form the task for him. This she cheerfully' 
to play the spy upon them, you are very much undertook ; and with the card in her hand, 
mistaken.” ascended to the apartment where the Marquis 

“ But I shall reward you well for the service of Villebelle, Constance, and Mary- Anne were 
I require of you,” exclaimed the baronet, draw- seated. 

ing out his purse and now condescending to a Enforcing the room and closing the door be- 
sortof familiar and coaxing tone. hiud her, Miss Marshall said, “ If you please, 

“I don’t take bribes, " was Marshall’s blnir sir, a gentleman has called who pretends that 
reply for he was straightforward and honest he kuov. s you. He i ns sent up his card, and 
after his own fashion— and having accepted the requests an immediate interview.” 
five guineas from his guest for a particular The Marquis received the card - glanced at 
purpose, he would not have been templed by- the name— and immediately turned pale. Con- 
iifty from the baronet to betray- the confidence stance, who had anticipated something wrong 
reposed in him. the moment Kate be : an to speak, threw an 

“You surely cannot be so blind io your anxious look of inquiry at her lover. The Mar- 
own interests V urged Sir John Mars ton. quis, having almost immediately recovered his 
“ 1 tell you that it is of the greatest eoiine- self-possession, hastily whispered to Constance, 
qn mice to me to ascertain -” , |“ Do not lie frightened :”— and then turning 
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towards Kate, he said, “Tell me whether the j glanced towards, the corner where Constance 
gentleman who gave you this card has ashed I and Mary-Anue were seated. 


any questions. Pray be candid.” “ I ; 

“ 1 will, sir,” responded Kate : and she then in a fn 
proceeded to explain what had taken place “ T l 
between her father and Sir John Marston, not misarq 


nost serious.’’ returned the Marquis 


proceeded to explain what had taken place “ Then perhaps I have laboured under a 
between her father and Sir John Marston, not misapprehension as to the footing on which 
forgetting to state that the former had. refused I this young lady'’ — aeain glancing towards 
the latter's proffered bribe, — a fact which Kate ! Constance— “ stands in respect to yourself ? ’ 


merely mentioned for the purpose of lettin? 


ave formed upon the suh- 


( the lovers know that her family entertained ject be an honourable one i-.- respect to thifc 
friendly feelings towards them, and would lyounv lady, it is correct : but if the idea be a 


rather assist than mar their plans. 

“ Yon may tell Sir John Marston to come 
up,” said Villebelle, after a few moments' 
hesitation. 

Kate- Marshall accordingly quitted the 
room : and the Marquis immediately said to 
Constan’ce in a low hurried voice, as she clasped 
her to hia breast, “ You must now prepare for ! 
a scene that may perhaps excite you : but 1 
acquainted as you arc with all the incidents I 
of my past life, there is nothing more that j 
you have to learn unless it he the names of j 


dishonourable one,” added the Marqnis, “ it is 
most erroneous— and I hasten to dispel it.” 

“It is then as I though!,” observed Sir 
John Marston. “ In plain terms, it is an 
elopement— and this young lady entertaii s the 
hope of becoming the Marchioness of Villebelle.” 

The Marquis coldly bowed an assent. 

“ My lord," at once resumed Sir John Mar- 
ston, “yon surely will not compel me to push 
this unpleasant business any farther ? The mo- 
ment I saw that youug lady in company with 
your lordship, I ’penetrated the object which 


those individuals— you know to whom I allude jou ^d in view : it was scarcely possible to 
-I mean in the affair of ray former so-called mistake tt : -for the young lady will nob be 
marriage. Take courage, Constance : there is offen £ e ? Wl . th , n,e lf 1 observe , ^at there is 
no power to separate us if you yourself be something in her appearance and her who e de- 
« * ■> 1 j j meanour which to the man of the world at 


“ Oh ! that assurance has cheered me !' 


meanour which to the man of the world at 
once forbids the entertainment of a dishonour- 


replied the young lady, with tears on her ! ‘ n ?, ™ e! V, . T , , , , , 

cheeks, but a smile plaj ing upon her lips. | . ‘™> ’? ir ’ 1 .understand what you mean,” 

„ , ,,,,,, ,, . . . I raid the Marquis. “It occurred to you that 

. And now, addea the Marquis, m a liur- ; this ladv is accompanying me to France to 
ned whisper, “go and prepare Marv-Anne ■ honour me witli her hand ? You see that I am 

for whatsoever may happen 1 mean in case | nct afraid to speak out. There is no necessity ' 

those revelations with which yon are already I f or disguise. 1 1 is as you say." 
acquainted, should transpire during the coming a jj u >, j s ; c possible that this young lady, ’ ex- 
interview.' j claimed the baronet, now becoming as nmcb be- 


■ Constance pressed her lover’s hand, and ! wildered as agitated, *• is acquainted with cer- 

glided across the room to place' herself by the j tain particulars your exact position, I mean 

side of Mary-Anne, who was discreetly seated ” 


at the farther extremity: for the apartme**! 


“ .She is, sir,” responded the Marquis. “ From 


was a large one. Almost immediately afterwards her own lips may you hear the confirmation of 
the door opened ; and Sir John Marston enter- my averment, if you choose.” 
ed the room. Constance threw upon him a quick “ Then there is indeed no necessity for dis- 
glance to see whether she recognized him as guise,” quick!}' observed the baronet. “Madam,” 
one whom she had ever me in society : but he he added advancing towards Constance, “ you 
appeared a total stranger to her. Then she are aware that you are about to bestow your 
looked towards the Marquis, and saw that he hand upon a person who is already married — 
had drawn himself up to his full height, and that therefore the. ceremony can be but the 
with a calm demeanour bowed coldly to the veriest mockery so far a3 you yourBelf are con- 
baronet. The latter seemed somewhat excited, cerned— and that in respect to the Marquis 


j although it was evident that he endeavoured e 


object him to the penalties 


much as possible to conceal his agitation beneath attendant upon hi. a my.’’ 
a haughty, reserve.. Looking back to assure Constance felt ranch distressed at having the 
himself that Kate Marshall, who escorted him matter thus put in so plain and pointed a style ; 
•np to the room, had closed the door behind and.aithongh it assumed no more serious aspect 


i, he said; fixing his ’ 


e door behind and.aitnongh it assumed no more sen 
villi significant than it had previously worn to her 1 


earnestness upon the Marquis, “ It is neces- yet it wounded her keenest sensibilities to have 
sary that I should speak to you alone.” it thus submitted in so cold, deliberate, and 

“Xo, Sir John Marston," replied Villebelle - ; business-like a manner to her contemplation. 
“ whatever you may have to say must be spoken But conquering her emotions, she said, “ I beg. 


here in the presence of us all.” 


ir, that you will address none of yoni 


ely,” responded the baronet, “ you can- tiona to me. As a perfect sttanger, you havi 


not be serious in what you say 


right to control my actions — and then 
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averting her head, she 3poke aside to Mary- 
Anne. 

“ It is impossible that this affair can be allow- 
ed to proceed,” resumed Sir John Mars ton, 
again turning to Yillebelle. “ You are already 
married — and your v ife is alive. It was but 
yesterday I received documentary proof of this 
! fact. Here," continued the'Baronet, producing 
j a paper from his pocket, “ is a receipt for a 
'certain quarter]}* allowance which she enjoys, 
and which receipt was duly forwarded to me by 
; my agent in London. Do you dispute the fact? 
Ido you doubt it?” lie demanded emphatically. 

“ 1 neither dispute nor doubt it,” responded 
the Marquis : “ for within the last few weeks I 
myself have seen the lady to whom you allude. 
But to show you the value she attaches to the 
marriage-ceremony which took place between 
us five years ago, here is the certificate — here 
also are other documents connected therewith 
— all of which she spontaneously surrendered 
up to me. Wishing to be free herself, . she lias 
cheerfully done her utmost to emancipate me 
from the same bonds of thraldom which she 
threw off.” 

“ Ah 1 she has done this?” ejaculated .Sir 
John Marston becoming very pale : then, ns 
the colour rushed back to liis. cheeks with the 
excitement of rage, he exclaimed, “ No, no— I 
do not believe it 1 You have possessed your- 
self by foul means of those documents 1 Or 
else they are forgeries which you have pre- 
pared, the better to silence the scruples of 
your intended victim !"— and now he pointed 
direct towards Miss Constance Far*. 1 field. 

“ Sir John Marston," exclaimed the Marquis 
of Villebelle, “ dare to address me in that lan- 
guage again, and I shall fling the lie in vour 
teeth. Nay, more— you may consider that l 
do so now. And there is the door. Depart 1” 

“ One word,” said the baronet exercising a 
strong effort over his feelings. “ You may 
possess the marriage-certificate — you may pos- 
sess other documents connected therewith— but 
still the marriage remains the same. It is 
registered at the Ambassador’s chapel in Paris ; 
and so long as that record does exist, is the 
marriage binding and valid — unless indeed a 
special law should dissolve it. Now, under- 
stand me well ! I will keep close watch upon 
you— I will follow you and this young lady 
whithersoever you may go— and if you dare 
attempt to obtain the solemnization of a mar- 
riage-cercniony with her, I will stand forward 
to forbid its progress. Ah 1 f have terrified 
you now — and you begin to perceive that the 
■ matter is indeed more serious than you would 
appear to think it.” 

“ Oh, Sir John Marston !” exclaimed Con- 
stance, now advancing, her hands clasped in 
earnest entreaty, “ wherefore interfere with 
us thus ? Your threatened conduct will 

amount to a bitter persecution exposure, 

disgrace, and ruin will follow Oh 1 sir, I 

^eseecli you not to be thus cruel— thus merci- 


less. Join your entreaties to mine, Etienne,” 
she cried, clinging to the arm of her lover. 

“No, Constance, I will not entreat,” respond- 
ed the Marquis with firm look and. decisive 
tone. ‘’If Sir Join Marston pushes this 
affair to extremes, he must account to the 
world— account also to the tribunals of jus- 
tice ” 

“ Beware, my lord : you touch upon the 
threshold of the secret which j r ou have sworn 
not to betray !” 

“ A secret, Etienne?’’ echoed Constance, 
with a sudden glance of suspicion rtnd reproach- 
fulness at her lover. 

“ Sir John Marston merely alludes to the 
names of those who were interested in that 
marriage," was Yillebelle’a quick response. 
“Constance, I have deceived you in notlii 'g. 
I have told you everything except those 
names; — and you yourself can tell Sir John 
Marston the assurance which I rave you — 
that l honoured the secret in- respect to those 
names— that f deemed it inviolable— and that 
1 did not even betray it to you. ’ 

“ Let the names traspire if you will,” ex- 
claimed the baronet, with iil-supressed fury : 
“ I will prevent, this second marriage at all 
risks by heaven, I will 1" 

Thus speaking, he turned abruptly away — 
drew open the door violently— and was about 
to rush out of the room, when he stopped 
suddenly short, exclaiming, “ Ah 1 have wo 
spies here V — for he land caught sight of the 
retreating form of Kate Marshall as she flitted 
away from the vicinage of the door. 

“ Spies ?” ejaculated the Marquis, disdain- 
fully. “ If there be any, they are in your em- 
ployment.” 

The baronet said not another word, but hur- 
ried down stairs. In the passage below he 
met old Marshall, to whom he said in an 
angry voice, “ Do yon permit your daughters 
to play the part of eaves- droppers . towards 
your guests ?" 

The old man made no reply, but turning on 
his heel, passed into the bar-parlour— and the 
baronet quitted the house. 


CHAPTER LYJT. 

THE MISSIVE AND THE llESl'ONSi:, 

It was perfectly true that Kate Marshall 
had been listening at the door of the room in 
which the preceding interview took place. It 
was not through any impertinent curiosity ; 
but because she had naturally apprehended 
some unpleasant scene : for although Sir John 
Marston had declared that it was entirely 
in the interest of the Marquis he had called, 
yet the shrewd keen-sighted Kate had not, 
failed to observe that the French nobleman 
(as she now knew him to be) turned pale 1 




so 
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self completely to her lover. "SVe have already' on the young lady ; and she did not wish to 
said that she was not so depraved as to be surprise them in the midst of tears and the 
able all in a moment to make up her mind to pouring-forth of consolations. She was how- 
accept the false and guilty position of a ever immediately bidden to enter ; and she 
mistress, or to surrender her virtue in the was as much pleased as surprised to observe 
intoxication of passion.* Again and again the composed demeanour of the youug ladyin 
therefore did she asb herself what she war to whom she felt so considerable an interest, 
do ; and it was with the utmost difficulty that -She came to ask if they were ready’to have 
the Marquis could succeed in tranquillizing dinner served up ; and the Marquis, having 
her. • replied in the affirmative, said, “ By the bye, 

He pleaded his love and his honourable can you tell me what' Sir John Marston meant 
intentions- deeply deplored that the lat'er just now by some ejaculation which he sent 
should stand a chance of being frustrated by forth in respect to spies ?” 
the threats of Sir .John Marston — but besought “I suppose,” answered Xate, who as the 
that Constance would not think of leaving reader has seen on former occasions, had a great 
him. At the same time he declared his readi- deal of ready effrontery, — “I suppose it wasbe- 
ness to make any sacrifice in order to insure cause I happened to be passing along the land- 
her peace of mind ; tnd Jic placed his destiny ing at the time. But ] did not condescend to 
entirely in her own hands. There was a deep- five any answer to the accusation vliicli that 
sincerity in his words and an earnest tender- rude man had the impertinence to fling out 
ness in his manner, that could not fail to make against me.” 

a powerful impression upon Constance. She “ At all events," said the Marquis, with a 
looked around, and read in Mary-Anne’s smile, “ I think from what we have seen of 
countenance the course which the abigail you, if you had overheard anything, you would 
would have her follow : namely, to persevere rather render us a service than do 11 s an in- 
in accompanying the Marquis, and not for a jury.” 

moment think of retracing her way to London. “ I would— 1 vould,” replied Kate, with a 
When a woman of no strong virtuous principle, degree of emphasis that appeared also to have 
loves deeply, — passionately, adoringl}’, devoted- some deeper meaning in it. 
ly loves,— it requires no inordinate strength She however immediately quitted the room, 
of argument and no very miraculous combi- hut presently returned accompanied by one of 
nation of circumstances to induce her to consult her sisters : and the two proceed to lay the cloth 
her own happiness in preference to all other for the repast that was now in readiness to he 
considerations : and Constance was not likely served up. The dinner was a good one ; and 
to prove an exception to the rule. .Still it although neither the Marquis nor Constance 
was not liowe\er without many inward were much inclined to do justice to it, yet this 
struggles — many impassioned outbursts of prief was not the case with Mary -Anne, who failed 
— many copious floods of tears — man}’ sobs and not to eouvince the Miss Marshalls that' she 
many sighs, that she at length made up her fully appreciated the culinary merits of the 
mind and throwing her arms around her establishment. ‘When she had superintended 
lover’s neck, she murmured, “ Yes, I will be the placing of the dessert upon table, Kate 
tliinc — thine under any circumstances : thine ascended to her little chamber fo watch for the 
now — and for ever 1” arrival of the feathered messenger whom she 

An hour had passed since Sir John Marston expected with, the response to the billet borne 
quitted the room ; and Miss Constance Fare- by her own faithful and intelligent dove, 
field was at length comparatively tranqullized. The beautiful French time-piece on the chest 
She had resolved how to act; and thus had of drawers indicated that two hours *>nd a half 
surmounted the principal cause of agitation, had elapsed since Kate despatched the billet, — 
•She had resigned herself to the current of her when suddenly the little hell tinkled— the trap- 
destinies, and was therefore no longer tortured door sank down — and the expected feathered 
with batilings and smugglings against the messenger was received on her outstretched 
whelming tide of passion which hurried licr on. arm. It was not the same bird which she had 
It is true that she had beeu compelled to stifle sent off : that one had been kept to repose itself 
the last whisperings of virtuous compunction at its place of destination ; — hut this was of the 
in" her soul ; and therefore if she were not same breed and as beautiful as her own. Cares- 
all'ogether satisfied with herself, but was sing it fondly, sliest once gave it water, and 
forced to banish farther reflection from ( her then proceeded to detach the little billet which 
mind, she was at least composed, resolute, 'and it bore beneath its wing. The contents of this 
determined. scroll, as tiny as her own missive, may be thus 

Kate Marshall now made her appearance, — interpreted : — 
discreetly knocking at the door, however, 

before she entered the apartment; for she “ Deaiiest Kate,— The Marquis of Yille- 
naturally suspected that the scene with Sir belle has said nothing but the the truth. I do 
John Marston could have produced no very not regard him as my husband. To the utmost 
'agreeable effect upon the lovers, especially of my power I emancipate him from all moral 1 
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bonds, aud would never appear against him 
to enforce legal ones. If Sir .John Marston 
persists in molesting the Marquis, let bim 
but breathe the talismanic words, ‘ Lady 
Kcerbrn' in the baronet s ears, and I shall be 
much astonished if they do not produce the 
desired e fleet. 

“ "S our allecLiouale, 

“ E. C." 

Having hastily perused this billet, Kate 
thrust, it in her b som, and then proceeded to 
administer food to the little messenger that 
had brought it. When she fancied the bird 
had. eatc-u sufficiently, she caressed and fondled 
it for several minutes ; and the intelli- ent little 
creature seemed pleased to nestle in her bosom, 
and put up its beak to her lips as if fully 
sensible that they were charming kisses which 
came from that rich red mouth. Then she 
Jet the bird issue forth through the trap-door 
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where it rested itself for some time in th • 
little cote containing the saucers of- food, — 
ultimately flying away of its own accord. 

Provided with the important intelligence 
she had received, Kate hurried down stairs, 
— first of all descending to the room 
where her parents and sisters were seated, 
in order to communicate . to - them the 
contents of the missive. They were well 
pleased at the prospect of the lovers being 
enabled .to emancipate themselves from the 
tyrannous power of Sir John Marston, whose 
overbearing conduct had rendered the Mar- 
shalls more zealous than at first in their deter- 
mination to succour their guests to the utmost 
of their power. 

Kate had now a delicate task to accomplish. 
She had to put the Marquis of Yillebellc in 
possession of the talismanic words that were 
to clear his path of Sir John Marston’s obs- 
tructiveness : but at the same time she could 
give no explanations as how she had become 
possessed of such inportant information ; for 
to no one, beyond her o®n family and those 
who were necessarily in the secret, did she 
ever reveal the mystery of the carrier-pigeons. 
She knew that she must expect to ke ques- 
tioned by the Marquis— but she prepared 
herself for the proceedings ; and with the 
generous feelings of one who loves to do a 
kind action, ascended to the apartment where 
the guests were seated. The moment she 
entered the room, the Marquis, Constance, 
and Mary-Anne all three saw by her coun- 
tenance that she had something of importance 
to communicate, and that it was of no dis- 
agreeable character. 

“ I hope you will pardon me,” she said, 
addressing herself to the Marquis, “ for the 
liberty I am taking in interfering in your 
own private. affairs : but as you will presently 
perceive, it is with the very best intentions. 
In short, I think that I could effectually help, 
you in setting Sir John Marston at de- 
fiance •” 

“ Oil, if this be possible P exclaimed Con- 
stance, rising froti her seat and advancing 
towards Kate with an effusion of gratitude. 

“ Yes, ’ said the young woman, “ I am con- 
vinced that you need entertain no farther fear 
of molestation on his part, if my advice be 
followed. To tell you the truth,” she added, 
with an arch and ro-uish smile which displayed 
two rows of splendid teeth, “ I did happen to 
overhear something of what passed just now : 
but I declare upon ray honour it was only 
through kind feelings that J listened.” 

“We will forgive you all that,” said the 
Marquis good-naturedly, “provided that you 
can really render us the. immense service 
alluded to.” 

“ I can— I will," answered Kate. “ I had 
some such purpose in view when I gave a 
similar assurance just before dinner.” 

“ And what are we to do ? what advice is 


it that you have to give us ?'* asked Constance. 
“Speak my dear friend— for such indeed you 
are proving yourself to us.” 

“Avery few words will explain my mean- 
ing,” responded Kate Marshall. “ It is in 
fact by a sort of talismanic mystery you are 
to act. Let the words Lady Evcrton he simply 
breathed in Sir John Marston’s ear, and he will 
molest 3'ou no more.” 

“Is this possible?” exclaimed the Marquis 
and Constance both in the same breath : and 
then the former immediately added interroga- 
tively, “ But what virtue can exist in the 
mere mention of that name ? ’ 

“ You must ask me no questions,” replied. 
Kate. “ Do as I tell you.” 

“ Then are we to understand that you your- 
self are acquainted with certain mysteries in 
connexion with the baronet?’ 

“ You are to understand nothing more than 
what I have chosen to tell you. And no®,” 
added Kate, with another arch smile, “ your 
happiness is in your own hands : for I am 
enabled to assure this lady that she who might 
perhaps .assert a prior claim to his lordship’s 
affection, waives that claim altogether— leaves 
l ira free and unshackled— emancipates him 
to the utmost of her power — releases him from 
ail moral obligations towards herself— and 
gives a solemn pledge never to appear in a 
legal sense against him.” 

As. the reader may well suppose, the Marquis," 
Constance, and Mary-Anne gazed in speechless 
astonishment upon Kate Marshall as she 
made these announcements. 

“ Is it possible. then,” at length cried Ville- 
belle, “ that you are acquainted with her of 
whom youaie speaking 

“I know her .well— intimatety,” responded 
Kate. “ Y r e were at school together at South- 
ampton— we have frequently met of late 

years But no matter : I am not going to 

enter into any particulars. Suffice it to say 
that I have put you in possession of a talisman 
which will reduce your tyrannical enemy to 
quiescence. And now, the sooner your lord- 
ship puts the. value of the talisman to the test, 
the better. Your minds will then be all tran- 
quillized.” 

“ But how are we possibly to express our 
gratitude to you ?” asked Constance, flinging 
her arms round Kate’s neck and embracing 
her warmly. 

“ Excellent-hearted young woman that you 
are,” said the Marquis, “ we shall never forget 
you !” 

“ "Who knows but that your lordship may 
some day or another be able to do me a service ?” 
responded Kate, speaking thus rather for the 
purpose of escaping from farther effusions of 
gratitude, than because she really attached 
any special meaning to her words. 

She was about to hasten from the room when 
the Marquis called her back to inquire where 
Sir John Marston resided. She mentioned a 
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; pauicni-ir address on the Marine Parade : ami 
: the Marquis declared hN intention of proceed- 
; inc thither at once. Kate left tlie room : and 
J Viliebelle, having erahraecd the now o -oi joyed 
Constance, issued forth from the hotel. In tlie 
, street he saw a per.-on, looking like a footman 
in plain clothe**, loitering about : end it im- 
• mediately struck him tint this was spy 
| whom Sir John Mar* ton had planted tlier- to 
i watch the movements of himself and Constance. 
Tiic suspicion vis confirmed, when, a* the Mar- 
' qnis continued his w.av along the street, the in-li 
vidual in q-i n -;‘iiiii followed him. Vill' hellc 
I however did not show that he noticed the i-ir 
| cum-dunre : for if Kata's l iii-mi.inie word-, 
should [>rove eil'eetive, ili'u*- would !<* a -p-i-Jy 
end to this e»])ionnage. 

j The Maiqnis had to inquire his way to the 
Marine Parade, heinir almost a stranger in 
Dover. lie however speedily reached tie* 
handsome row of houses fronting the s-a, and 
knocked at the door of the one to which lie had 
been directed. In respo-se In his impiiry, 
he was told that Sir John Marslon was at 
home ; and he was immediately conducted into 
a handsomely furnished apartment, where the 
baronet was seated at a table with an open 
writing-desk before him and examining a mini 
ber of pipers. 

“ All ! I presume you are come to signify 
your submission V said the baronet, wit h a look 
of ill-repressed triumph, the moment the M ir- 
quir, made his appearance. 

“It may perhaps be otherwise,” returned 
Yil'ebellc. drily, “we shall see Permit me j 
to reninik that it must boa proceeding of a 
strange character that makes it an object of ! 
importance t-» you, even at. the present day, j 
whether 1 rontr.-o't another marriage or 
not ’’ 

“Remember our compact, Marquis ! Pive 
years have elapsed since the occurrence took 
pkice, and jou .areas much bound to observe j 
it now as you were then. You were to ask ; 
no questions— demand no explanations 

“ True,” interrupted Villebelle : “ but what 
if things have come to my knowledge without 
my seeking them i 

“ "What mean you ?’* suddenly demanded Sir ( 
John Marston, as lie started up from liis seat : 
but instantaneously resuming it again, he said 
in a satirical manner, “ You fancy that by 
throwing out random hints and inuendos of 
this kind you will terrify me. Jfc is useless. 

I tell you that I have my own reasons for 
desiring that there should be but one Marchio- 
ness of Villbella in the world.” 

“ And I tell you in return, Sir John 
Marston,” replied Etienne, “ that I will no 
longer adhere to a compact of so unholy, so 
unnatural a character. It is monstrous - to 
suppose that I will do so.. Mj r necessities 
were taken advantage of at the time ” 

“ Yes— you veer e in that bitter plight that 
you would have sold your ,soul to Satan,” 


re-ponded Mar-tor. : “ but as you have made 
tlie compact, so niu-t you abide by it. Now, 
I do not wish to be on unfriendly terms with 
you. It is the first, linm we have met since 
the marriage- took pVov in Paris. I then 
promised tint I would not lose sight of you , 
but I have lxon abroad the whole time until 
vilhin the !,->.*!. two or three months, durinq 
which I have remained in the seclusion of this 
water ingplae'*. Perhaps, then, I have neglected 
yon — pci haps I have been regardless of my 
promise : but I am now willing to make amends. 
> 'iy, do you r equire money ?— for if by pre- 
''•iiiing this second inarringo of your’s -T disap- 
point your ln.pes in clutching the fortune of an 

1 lliiongh, enough, Sir John Marston !” 
■nimnl Villebclli 1 indignantly. “ You doubt- 
less judge others by yourself. I have no 
such mercenary motive. The young lady 
whom you saw just now, has no fortune 
that she cm call her om. llut enough, 
1 say, of this parley : it is beneath me to 
remain bandying words with you here. I 
live you due warning that if you continue the 
aggressor, you may perhaps* bitterly • regret 
the retaliation it. will 1 o in my power to offer. 
All I yon seem to doubt ine still 1"— then after 
a brief pure, during which he looked Sir John 
M iraton fixedly in t he face, Villebelle said, 
“ Perhaps the name of Lad)/ Eeerton may con- 
vince you that it is no idle threat which I fling 

The baronet half started from his seat, but 
sink down into it again : and falling back in 
the chair, gazed upon the Marquis of Villebelle 
in speechless dismay — so that the lover of Con- 
stance at once saw that the talisman did indeed 
possess the virtue which had been ascribed to 
it. 

“ ITow came you to learn this V asked the 
baronet in a deep hollow voice : and indeed 
the effect which the mention of thst 
name had thus produced was even greater 
than Villebelle had anticipated- for there 
were the mingled ghastliness and blankness 
of utter despair iii the baronet’s counten- 
ance. 

“ No matter— ask me no questions," respond- 
ed the Marquis, assuming the tone of assur- 
ance which would be adopted by one conscious 
of wielding an immense power over another. 

“ Hut she your wife does she know 

all this ? ’ asked Sir John, liis manner now 
suddenly changing into -the excitement of the 
liveliest anxiety and suspense. 

“I will tell you nothing,” rejoined Villebelle. 
“Ask me no more questions. Suffice it to say 
that it is not I v. ho seek to quarrel with you.” 

“And therefore whatsoever you know you 
will keep to yourself ?” eagerly interjected the 
baronet. 

“ Ah, your spy I perceive !" said the Marquis 
coldly, as he fixed his ej’es 1 upon the window, 
from which happening to glance forth, he be- { 
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held the person who had followed him from 
the vicinage of the Admiral's Head. 

“ He shall watch you no more, ’ the baronet 
hastened to observe. “ I will dismiss him at 
once. You see,” he added with nervous ex 
citement and fawning cringingness, “ I ani 
willing to be on friendly terms with you if 
I can.” 

Thus speaking, Sir John Maraton hastened 
to the window tapped at the paue — and 
made a sum for the man to enter the house. 
He biros- If then hastened out of the room to 
open the street-door and give the individual 
admittance : having done which, he remained 
speaking a a few moments in the hall with him. 

Meanwhile the Marquis of Villebelle had 
turned away from the window, and walked 
carelessly across the room, inwardly rejoicing 
that Kate Marshall's talismanie words should 
have produced so signal an effect. Passing 
by the table, his eyes fell upon the numerous 
papers scattered upon the desk and round 
about it: and at the very instant he w;as about 
to withdraw his glance with the instinctive 
aversion of an honourable-minded man to pry 
into secret documents, his looks encountered 
a name upon one of the papers that at once 
jrivetted them there. All scruples vanished 
in a moment: he looked closer at the paper— 
read half-a-do;:en lines— and then with an 
ejaculation of astonishment, turned aside again 
and advanced towards the window. 

.The next moment. Sir John Maraton re- 
entered the room; and carefully closing the 
door, he accosted Villebelle, saying, “ You 
will be molested by that person no longer. 

I have ordered in wine— you must drink with 
me as a proof that you are not in down-rig' t 
enmity against me.” 

“Sir John Hurston,” responded Villebelle, 
“ such words have passed between us this day 
as to render it impossible that we can sit down 
together in a friendly manner. I can only 
repeat, that if it be an understanding between 
us at this moment that wc abstain from 
mutual molestation, I will adhere to that com- 
pact.” 

“ Yes, yes — be it so, be it so 1” replied Mars- J 
ton, still labouring under a nervous excitement : 
and changed indeed was the manner of the 
man from what it was in its domineering 
tyranny at the Admiral’s JTead, aud from its 
sneering scornfulnens when Villebelle first- 
entered the room where they now stood to- 
gether. 

“I wish you good evening, Sir John Mars- 
ton,” said the Marquis, bowing coldly and 
moving towards the door. 

“One word ! — do let me have one ^ord more 
with you 1” exclaimed the baronet, whose ideas 
were evidently in a state of cruel bewilderment. 
“ Do you know— I beseech you to tell me— do 

you know where your w ife dwells ? or shall 

I say the lady who was once your wife for I 

know not- now how to speak of her. Tell me, 


if you be acquianted with her abode —I be - 
seech you to tell me ” 

[ “ Again 1 say good evening, Sir John Mars- 

ton — and the Marquis of Villebelle, with a 
still colder and haughtier bow, quitted the j 
room, — the baroset making no farther effort to 
detain him. 

On his way hack to the Admiral's Head, the 
Marquis could not help wondering in what 
consisted the talismanie effect of the mere 
name of Lady Everton. That it had been 
potent- to queil the pro' d spirit and level the 
haughty assurance of Sir John Marston, was 
evident enough. Kor less did the Marquis of 
Villebelle ponder upon the extraordinary re- 
velation that had been made to him by the 
paper at which he had glanced on the desk. 
Yet this afforded him no clue to the reading of 
the other mystery : or if for a moment it en- 
gendered a suspicion, it was one which there 
was no other circumstance to confirm. But 
that the lady whom he had married five years 
back in Paris, had experienced a strange 
destiny— perhaps most wrongful treatment— he 
could not help thinking. 

On arriving at the Admiral's Head, he gave 
a quick nod of intelligence to Kate who looked 
out of the door of the bar-parlour ; and she 
saw that all was well. lie rushed up-stairs ; 
and the fervid embrace in which he at once 
strained Constance, as well as the glow of joy- 
ous animation upon his handsom-* countenance, 

! convinced her and Mary-Anne that there was 
nothing more to fear. 

That evening, after Constance and her faith- 
ful attendant had retired to the chamber pro- 
vided for them, the Marquis sat down and 
wrote a letter. This he sealed— but placed no 
address upon it. Het 1 cn rang the._ bell, and 
summoned Kate to tlie room. 

“ I have a favour to ask you,” he said as 
soon as she made her appearance. “ It is evi- 
dent that you are acquainted with the lady 
who, if she chose, might have called herself the 
Marchioness of Villebelle, but who has gener- 
ously released me from all the trammels of 
that mysterious marriage. Tell me— are you 
acquainted with her address? I am sure you 
must be. But I do not wish you to mention 
it to me : indeed it were perhaps better not. 
The favour I ask is that you will forward this 
letter to her.” 

“ I will do so, iuy lord,” replied Ivate, re- 
ceiving the sealed epistle from his bandB. , J 

“ And now, Mias Marshall,'’ resumed Ville-' 
belle, “ let me o.ce more express to you my 
gratitude—. — ’’ 

“ Oh 1 I require no thanks, my lord,” she ex- 
claimed. _ “ You have already rewarded my 
father liberally : and beho.d !” she ad^ed, 
laising her hand and displaying a beautiful 
ring upon one of her well-formed fingers .* “ 1 
have just received this as a memento from that 
beautiful aud amiable young lady who indeed 
merits all your love. I did not. mind accept- 



mg the ring, because it is a gift that one might 
take under such circumstances : and niore- 
o er, it was so kindly given. But without 
the slightest prospect of reward should I have 
acted just as I have done I sincerely wish 
your lordship all possible happiness.” 

Kate Marshall thenquitted the room : and 
soon afterwards the Marquis of Villebelle re- 
tired to his own chamber. On the following 
day, at about eleven o'clock, the Marquis, f'on- 
stance, and Mary Anne, took a kind leave of i 
the Marshalls and embarked on board the j 
steam-vessel for Calais. They experienced no I 
molestation of any kind : nor did it appear that I 
their movements were watched by spies. From 
Calais the journey was immediately pursued to ! 
Baris ; and on the day after their arrival in the ! 
sovereign city of France, they repaired to the 
British Ambassador's Chapel to pass through! 
the matrimonial ceremony. The chaplain proved 
to be the same who had pronounced the mar- 
riage-blessing— (what a mockery it was)— upon 
the Marquis of Villebelle and his first wife. 
The circumstance of the former marria 2 e was 
at once remembered by the reverend gentle- 
man ; and the Marquis assured him that there 
existed no impediment to a second alliance. 
This averment was sufficient, — the social posi- 
tion of the Marquis and the fact that he had re- 
cently been appointed to a diplomatic situation 
at the Spanish Court., 1 ting considered ample 
guarantees for his respectability and honour. 
The ceremony was therefore solemnized ; and 
Constance now called herself -Marchioness of 
Villebelle. 

In the afternoon she wrote a long letter to 
.Tuliana, which she directed to Saxondale 
House, not thinking that her mother would 
after all have persevered in the originally con- 
templated visit, it to Lincolnshire. Early the 
next morning the Marqnis and Marchioness of 
Villebelle, attended by Mary- Anne, and by a 
valet whoso services lmd been engaged on suffi- 
cient recommendation, set out on their journey 
towards the Spanish frontiers ; and in due time 
they reached the city of "Madrid without ex- 
periencing any more adventures worthy of nar- 
ration. 


CHAPTER LVIII. 

Tin; n«n nations axd Tin: hokp.oks ok 
I.OXDOy LIFE. 

It was about half-past nine o’clock in the even- 
ing, that Lord Harold Staunton, having dined 
quietly at his o-^n lodgings in .lermyn Srteet, 
sauntered forth with his cigar ; and passing 
down the llayinarket, he encountered his 

I friend Lord Saxondale. 

“ 1 was just going up to your place, Harold," 
said the dissipated young nobleman. “ I 
thought perhaps yon would want company, and 



! “ But they s-ty that the Marquis is already 

married,” returned Harold. “ I have heard 
your mother herself say so." 

“Oh ! my mother will say anything when it 
suit? her purpose,” exclaimed Lord Saxondale, 

“ I suppose she didn't want Constance to tmury 
this Frenchman ; and so she invented that 
bale." 

11 But if it should happen to he true," said 
Ford Harold : “what then >. Now, to tell you 
the truth, — no matter what I myself may be, I 
should be furiously indignant against any one 
who dared to inveigle away a sister of mine.” 

“ What would you have me do ?” demanded 
Saxondale. 

“ Why, hasten after the fugitives, to be sure 
—see that they are really married -and if so, 
obtain proofs from the Matqttis that it is all a 
calumny about his former alliance : and if he 
can't or won’t give you satisfaction in this wav, 
then you must seek it in another." ' ’ 

“ What '. shoot him through the head, and so 
mate my sister a widow at once ?" ejaculated 
Saxondale, by no means relishing the advice he 
had just received. “Conte, come, Harold— yon 
know very well that 1 am no coward : hut it 
would he the height of folly to rush madly into 
such a scrape as this. Besides, a man who is 
descended front ancestors in t he time of the 
Tudors, can’t place himself on a level with a 

beggarly French Marquis ” 

“Bull, Edmund," interruped Staunton with 
some degree of bitterness, “though belonging 
to a family as ancient as you own,” put mvself 
on a level* the other day with an obscure, artist, 
who could scarcely he called a gentleman— much 
less a nobleman.’’ 

“ "Well, if you were fool enouth, my dear 
Harold, to let my precious lady -mother hurry 
you into that unpleasant business, 1 ain’t help 
it. It’s no reason why 1 should he equally im- 
prudent.” 

“ I see that the less we tall: upon this subject, 
the better," observed Staunton. “But wasn't 
this resolution of your mother's V; t u-.h off into 
Lincolnshire somewhat sudden t" 

'■ It was. But I don i bother myself much 
about her. Com*, what are we cnitig to do to- 
night ? 1 am in the humour tor ninn'em'-nt. 
To-morrow I have got an appointment w:*h : 
Marlow and Malt on about having a’i ;,.v • 
debts paid, and settling about a good cior.th: v ! 
allowance till I come of age : :-o I liar-- < v.-. v 
reason to be in the be-t po--ib!c spirit . " ’ j 

“I recollect you told m* Jn.w red ;, .i •. 
your mother to subniLrion. Y«.-; have to \ 
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thank me for putting you in possession of that 
secret.” 

“And so I do thank you, my dear Harold. 
Itvrasmost fortunate, the discovery of that 
Spanish costume ! Ah, you should have seen 
how queer my mother i'ooked the moment I 
told her of it. But what are we going to do, I 
again ask ? Suppose we take a look in at the 
Cider-Cellar.” 

“With all my heart,” responded Harold. “ 1 
feel rather dull and out of sorts this evening, 
and shall be glad of some rational kind of 
amusement. I am in no humour for getting 
into disturbances with (Ae police, or losing 
money at the gambling-table : and therefore 1 
will gladly adopt your suggestion.” 

The two young noblemen sauntered towards 
Maiden Lane, in the immediate vicinage of 
Covent Garden. A lamp over an ample door- 
way, and heaving words “Cinrcii CKf.r,.u:." 
upon the glass, denoted their destination. De- 
scending a spacious staircase, into a region 
which though beneath the level of the ground, 
had nothing of subterranean gloom about it, 
they threaded a well-lighted passage, and en- 
tered a large room, which we purpose to des- 
cribe for the benefit of those readers who may 
not he' as familiar with the place as were 
Staunton and S-ixondale. 

Although approached by this subterranean 
passage, the room itself, — or indeed it deserves 
the denomination of a hall,— is nearly as lofty 
as the house to which it is attached, or any of 
the adjacent tenements. Its length and width 
are in due proportion with its height ; and it 
has altogether a cheerful and handsome appear- 
ance. The decorations arc simple, but in the 
best possible taste. There is a fine mirror at 
each extremity ; and in the evening the place 
is completely flooded with the lustre of nu- 
merous gas-lamps. Three parallel lines of 
tables run the whole length of the immense 
apartment ; and at the further end a platform 
is raised for the chairman, pianist, and the 
vocalists engaged to contribute to the entertain- 
ment of the company. As a matter of course 
the assemblage is somewhat of a miscellaneous 
character : for there may he seen the polished 
gentleman and the consummate snob— the 
unassuming visitor, as well as the insufferable 
coxcomb— the well-to-do tradesman and the 
debauchee aristocrat — together with a pretty 
tolerable, sprinkling of the class known as 
“gents.” Buttle place is eminently respect- 
able, and is conducted with a degree of 
decorum which prevents the developments of 
snobism and gentism from proving a source 
of general annoyance. On each side of the 
three lines of table the company are seated ; 
ard there is as miscellaneous an assortment 
of beverages as of guests. Some may be 
seen drinking wine— others spirits-and-water : 
others are slaking their thirst with malt 
liquors, draught or bottled — while others 
again are expanding into the complacent 


good-humour produced by peculiar compounds 
known in that region bj r the name of “ seduc- 
tives.” Some may be seen partaking of sup- 
pers, which are served up with most agreeable 
promptitude after the order is once given, and 
in a way to tempt the most fastidious ap- 
petite. The staple commodity for these little 
refections appears to be the Welsh-rabbit : but 
devilled kidneys, scollopped oysters, chops, and 
steaks, accompanied by baked potatoes', like- 
wise receive considerable patronage. Almost 
every body appears to smoke at the Gider- 
Oellar ; and it is the sole business of one of the 
waiteis to hand round a box of Havannah's 
choicest produce. By the wav, speakinj of 
waiters, we may add that the attendance is un- 
exceptionable. 

At the table on the platform may be seen 
the chairman with the official hammer in his 
hand. On bis right and left are the vocalists 
who contribute to the entertainment of the 
eveniug. Let it not be supposed that these are 
mere pot-house singers who give their services 
in consideration of their supper aud their 
grog : they are of a much hi her class, well 
known in the musical world, and engaged at 
handsome salaries by the spirited proprietor 
of the Gider Cellar. The painist too is a re- 
markable character in his v av, not merely with 
the somewhat singular appearance made by 
his white hair, his coloured glasses, and his 
black moustache, but by his professional talent. 

The entertainment generally commences 
at about ten o'clock in the evening ; and 
up to eleven there is an almost unin- 
terrupted succession of soms. At this hour 
the apartment is sujo to be well filled ; and 
a sort of sensation begins to take place. 
Those who possess watches, look at them with 
the air of persons who evidently know that 
some particular treat is at hand ; and those 
who are not fortunate enough to own these 
indicators of time, anxiously ask the possessors 
thereof “ whether it is eleven yet '( ' Several 
of the guests leave their seats in order to get 
nearer to the platform : Welsh-ra hi s and 
devilled kidneys are suffered to get cold, 
while the supper-eaters catch the infection of 
the general excitement and look towards the 
platform with as much eagerness as if the 
curtain of a theatre were about to draw up 
and reveal the scenic attractions of the stage. 

The chairman now announces that “ Mr. 
Boss will appear in his favourite character of 
Sara Hall.’ Then ensues a tremendous clapping 
of hands aud tliumpini? of knuckles upon the 
table, so that the glasses all seem as if suddenly 
attacked with St. Vitus’s dance, and even the 
huv-c metal ju^s of hot water appear inclined 
to perform a fandango. In the midst of this 
hearty tumult the vocalist whose name elicited 
the applause, appears from behind a 'screen, 
dressed as a ragged, dirty, .wretched-looking 
man, with a battered hat on -liis head, a pipe 
in his hand, and his countetance made up to j 
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on with the details of his information relative 
to the Barley family, he had conducted the two 
noblemen away from Covent Garden, into a 
dark, narrow, sinister-loot ing street leading out 
of Drury Lane. As they passed along, they 
suddenly came upon an individual who was 
leaning with his bade against the closed gate- 
way of a wheelwright’s workshop, as appeared 
by the white letters painted on the doors, and 
on which a light from the window of the oppo- 
site house was streaming full. The man leaning 
there was respectably dressed, and was smoking 
a cigar. The policeman stopped short, and said 
to him, “Well, Harry — watching this place 
still — eh ?” 

“ Yes : and likely to watch it too," was the 
response. “Uncommon tedious work, I can 
tell you. But stay— -the door’s opening !” 

As he thus spoke ,he kept his eyes fixed on 
the opposite house whence the light was stream- 
ing. The constable and the two noblemen 
looked in the same direction. The. light now 
disappeared from the window : the sound of 
bolts drawing back and a chain let down con- 
tinued to be heard for a few moments : then 
the door opened— and an old man of very sordid 
and sinister appearance came forth. He 
threw a glance across the narrow street at the 
group assembled opposite his door, and gave 
a low mocking laugh which sounded hon’ible 
as a death-rattle. Closing the door, the old 
min proceeded along the street; aud the in- 
dividual who had been addressed by the name 
of Harry, at once followed him. 

“ What’s all this means?’’ asked Lord Saxon- 
dalc of the constable-guide after a few’ mo- 
ments’ silence. 

“That place," answered the police-officer, 
pointing to the dwelling whence the old man 
had issued, “ is a receiving-house for stolen 
goods ; aud that old feller is the receiver him- 
self. We call him a fence; and lie’s one of 
the sharpest in London. The man Harry that 
I spoke to and that’s gone after him, is an 
officer of the Detective Force; and he will 
follow the old fence wherever he goes, no matter 
how long lie may be absent. There’s three 
of the Detectives that’s appointed for this 
special service— to keep watch night and day ; 
and they take their turns. This has been 
going on for the last five months, and will cost 
the county a precious sum of money.” 

“But can't they bring anything positive 
home to the old man, so as to get him punished 
at once ? ’ asked Staunton. 

“ Ho. Since he’s been watched he takes too' 
good care of (hoi," replied the constable. “ Be- 
sides, that’s not so much the object — although 
of course if there was a cause he would very 
soon be took up. The chief object is to force 
him out of the neighbourhood, and make him 
break up his establishment." 

“ I was not aware that the Police Com- 
missioners ‘""possessed such power,” observed 
Lord Harold. 


“ Power ?” echoed the constable, “Bless your 
lordship, the Commissioners can do anything. 
And so can us constables too for that matter,” 
added the officer, with a laugh : “ for we know 
very well that the magistrates are sure to take 
our part, unless it’s something very outrageous 
indeed. But even then there’s generally a 
loop-hole found for us to creep’ out of. This 
way, lords — and here we are." 

While thus speaking, the constable had led 
the two noblemen round a turning into another 
street of even a more sinister appearance 
than the one they had just quitted ; and they 
had halted at the door of one of the blackened 
cut-throat-looking houses that formed the 
street. The constable knocked at the door : 
but some minutes elapsed ere it was opened ; 
and during this interval the sounds of numerous 
juveui’evoiees x’eacbed their ears from within, 
resembling the uproarious mirth of a school 
that is breaking up for the holidays.. 

At length the door was opened by an ill- 
looking bloated young woman, of about iive- 
and-twenty. Her hair seemed in as much 
disorder as if she had been creeping through a 
hedge : a dirty faded cotton-gown hung loosely 
upon her ; and being open in front, left her 
coarse bosom indecently’ exposed. She evi- 
dently had .no stays on, and indeed appeared 
to have no under-garments of any kind. Her 
dirty stockings were dangling down ; and her 
feet were thrust into an old pair of shoes 
trodden at the heels, so that they pattered on 
the floor like clogs when she walked. She 
held a candle in her hand — and had a half- 
tipsy look, as if she had been disturbed in the 
midst of a revel. She however immediately 
recognized the policeman : but not the least 
abashed nor troubles— on the contrary, with 
immense effrontery— she asked him, with a 
horrible imprecation, wbatbe wanted ? 

“ *) ust to bIiow* these gentlemen your place, 
Biddy’, " replied the constable. 

“ That’s all gammon,” answered the woman. 

“ You’re arter some of the kinchins ” 

“’Pon my honour I’m not,” rejoined the 
officer, then in a whisper aside to the noblemen, 
he said, “ You had better give Biddy Burley a 
tip, my lords.” 

Saxondale, who was always ready to flash 
his money ostentatiously, drew out his purse 
and gave the woman a sovereign, at sight of 
which her countenance cheered up w’ondrously ; 
and she said. “ My eyes ! you are swell coves, 
and no mistake. Come in, and you shall see 
the ken.” 

The two noblemen and the police-constable 
passed into the house, and found themselves in 
a narrow passage that went perceptibly sloping 
down towards a staircase at .the end. All this 
time the sounds of voices had continued to be 
heard in unabating uproariousness. Shouting, 
screaming, laughing, swearing, singing, and i 
quarrelling, seemed to be going on in every 
Jpart of the house, as if it were a veritable pan- ' 
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tion, — was seated next to the mother : and a 
dozen ragged, dirt}', squalid-looking, half- 
naked boys and girls were placed round a 
vicketty old table, on which were bottles, jugs, 
quart-pots, pipes, cigars, tobacco, and card*. 
The ages of these children averaged from nine 
to sixteen : vice was indelibly stamped upon 
their countenances? A few had been naturally 
good-looking — but it required an almost micro- 
scopic eye to discern the traces thereof beneath 
the grime that masked the features of some, 
[and the bold traits of habitual profligacy, in- 
temperance, and dissipation which charactcr- 
ized others. The room was miserably furnish- 
ed : the v, 'ul Is and ceiling were so completely 
blackened with smoke and dirt that the place 
looked like a sweep’s abode; and the crazy 
boards that formed the floor, sinking beneath 
i the feet, produced gurgling, plashy, slushy 
sounds, as if the planks vested upon a bed of 
thick slime and mud. Such indeed, to a cor 
tain extent, was the case : for in consequence 
of had drainage or perhaps the absence of all 
drainage whatsoever— the refuse-water could 
uot flow oil' and collected in the foundations of 
tbe house. The atmosphere was sickly in 
odour and stilling in heat— it was actually 
pestilential and after merely glancing 
around this room, the two noblemen were con- 
strained to step back into the passage with the | 
intention of leaving the loathsome den at once. 

“ You'd better see it all, my lords, now that 
you're here,” whispered the constable. “This 
<cene is nothing to what 3 ’ou’ll (ind up-stairs. 
Como, Biddy— lead the way and show the 
light." 

The woman accordingly conducted the visi- 
tcus into a back room, the aspect of which was 
ns horrible as that of the other. Jlere there 
was a lire ; and a dozen hoys and girls, of the 
same description as the lirst lot seen by the 
visitors, were engaged some in drinking and 
card-playing, and others in cooking things for 
their supper. Sausages, bits of fish, tripe, and 
slices of liver were all frying together in one 
enormous pan : while in a pol— or rather 
cauldron— co* -heels, more tripe, trotters, 
chitterlings, and other abominations purchased 
from the cat’s-meat shop, were stewing to- 
gether. The boys and girls hushed their up- 
roarious mirth (as had been the case in the 
other room ) on the appearance of the two 
nobleman with the constable. They recog- 
nized tbe last-mentioned individual ; and some 
of them began to what they termed “ chaff 
him,"— giving utterance to horrible impreca- 
tions and disgusting obscenities as glibly and 
as unconcernedly as if these phrases formed 
necessary integral parts of the English lan- 
guage. We cannot of course sully our pages 
therewith : hut we may record the sense and 
tendency of some of Ihe characteristic observa- 
tions. 

“ Hullo, you Peeler ! what d’ye come here 
for ?’’ demanded a girl of about sixteen, and 


who though half-naked was utterly unabashed; 

“If you’re .looking after me you’ll catch a 
rum’un : for I’m blo*ed if I don’t spile tliat 
precious face of your’n.” 

“ He don’t come for me,’’ said a youth asS 
thin as a skeleton, horribly squalid, and 
clothed in rags, so that his frightful emaciation 
was painfully visible cos , why I’ve took 

never a fogle all day have I though ? that’s 

all ! No— I’m sniggered if I’am wanted this 
time." 

“ I’ll tell’ee wlmt, Peeler," said another 
boy, “ if you’ve come to ax about m 3 ' karricter 
I must refer you to the beak which sent me 
to the everlasting stepper six months ago. 
Oh ! won’t bespeak a jolly good word for me 
—that’s all !” 

“ Come, I say, you Polly," cried an urchin 
of nine, with a face like a monkey, and address- 
ing the officer in a shrill voice, “ it isn’t me 
that’s in tiouble, he it now? You can’t say 
as how I’ui a cross-cove, though you chaps does 
swear to anything. Crikey, how them Pollies 
does swear my eye !’’ 

“.Don’t bully the poor man," observed 
another juvenile tatterdemalion, who was 
eating a baked potatoe ; “ he’s a good feller 
in his way. Here, old chap,— have some of 
this here murphy ? It’s deuced good, and the 
butter wasn’t 'rank. Ah I you Pollies doesn’t 
get sich nice things as we does. You be poor 
— you be— poor devils 1 ” 

“Tip us your muwley, Peeler," squeaked 
forth another urchin, with a shock of hair 
like a piece of a carriage-mat ; “ and let’s see 
that you’re not nosing on us. Don’t be afeard 
to come near me— I won’t knock yer down, 

J won’t." 

“ Kim uup, Peeler — what air ye arler here ? 
'Jell us, there’s a good. chap, and ve von ’t bo 
too’ ard upon yer. Put no lies, mind— no lias ; 
or I’m blowed’ if I’ll put aup vith it for one j 
— and this was said by the smallest boy in 
the whole company. 

“ AVhat’ll you give me, you Bobby, you," 
cried a girl whose age certainly was not above 
ten, but who seemed amazingly sharp, “if I tell 
yer how much I got by filching yesterday and 
to-day. Nineteen ankerchcrs — seventeen purses 
-forty-two gold snuflf-boxes— and a big lump 
of cheese." 

At this sally of thieves’ wit there was an 
uproarious outburst of laughter on the part 
of the whole juvenile crew, in the midst of 
which the visitors quitted the room. But as 
they ascended the dirty, rieketty, narrow 
staircase,— still conducted by Biddy Burley, — 
the shouts of mirth from the back room 
appeared to follow them, until those sounds 
were lostiu another tempest of uproar which 
emanated from the upper part of the house. 

Biddy Purle}' conducted the two noblemen 
and the constable into the front room on the 
iirsfc floor ; and there indeed a strange and 
revolting spectacle met the eye. The -floor 
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was strown with rotting rags as completely as 
a stable is littered with straw or an uncleansed 
pig’s-stye is ankle-deep in filth. There was 
not a vestige of furniture in the place. A 
solitary candle burnt in the chimney. The 
atmosphere was hot and stifling, as well as of J 
the most fetid odour. It struck with aj 
sickly taste to the.tonrue, and at onee produced 
a nausea and lieavin? at the stomach. Those 
who have never risked such a place cm form 
no idea of the loathsomeness of the heavy 
stagnant air : it seemed to be compounded 
solely of fetid breaths. The exhalations of 
putrid fever were nothing to it. And there, 
in that room, were crowded some, fifteen or 
sixteen boys and girls, of the same gradation 
j of ages and of the same stamp and description 
as those previously seen. Some few were stretch- 
ed upon the mass of putrid rags, sleeping 
| soundly despite the noise made by the others 
who were awake. These latter were romping 
and frolicking at the moment when the visitors 
entered : but they left off to stare at “ the 
swell coves,” and then to chaff the policeman. 
Thus was it that persons of both sexes were 
accustomed to herd and huddle together in 
that vile den, each paying twopence a night for 
the accommodation. 

A couple of minutes’ survey of the disgusting 
scene was tj uite sufficient for Staunton and 
Saxondale. They experienced a horrible sick- 
ness at the stomach ; and their v. ry clothes ap- 
peared to creep upon them, as if alive v kh 
vermin, Biddy Burley offered to show them j 
the rest of the house : but they were quite ! 
satisfied with whrt they had already seen ; and | 
Staunton having given her a guinea on his own 
account for her trouble, the visitors lost no 
time in issuing from the den. 

- “Widder Burley and her daughters,” said 
the constable, as they proceeded along the 
street, “drives a roaring trade with them boys 
and gals. Why, would you believe it, mj’ lords, 
she’s gob at least seventy or eighty of ’em 
in that house of only six rooms ! The whole 
place swarms with thieves as plentiful as ver- 
min : and it’s supported too by thieving. There 
isn’t a morsel of food or a drop of drink that 
goes into that place, that’s bought with honest 
money. Perhaps your lordships think that it s 
the only place of the sort '! Well, I can tell you 
there’s hundreds of such cribs in London : and 
that isn’t ever the worst. Down in White- 
chapel and over in the Mint, there’s worse still. 
But now, if your lordships like, I will take you 
into a lodging-house for grown-up people — 
tramps, thieves, beggars, and wbat r ot.” 

Lord Saxondale at first positively refused 
the constable’s proposal : but Lord Harold, 
feeling some curiosity on the subject, accepted 
it, and succeeded in over-ruling his companion’s 
scruples. They did accordingly visit a low 
lodging-house in the same neighbourhood ; but 
we need not follow them throughout their 
investigation. A few particulars .will suffice. 


The house was a large one, in the occupation of 
a ruffi in-looking fellow, who had to pay a -very 
hi h rent to the i rinoipal landlord ; ’ and in 
order ro do this he had to make the most of 
the premises. The original landlord had a 
dozen such houses, and rolled in his carriage. 
I3is tenants being so highly rented, could not 
afford, even if they felt inclined, to expend any 
money upon the improvement of the houses : 
consequently it was not altogether their fault 
if those dens were of the most loathsome and 
unwholesome description — with no drainage- 
no ventilation — and wretchedly supplied with 
water, which was also unfit to drink. But let 
us look inside the particular house which the 
two noblemen visited on the night in question. 
In every room the lodgers were crowded to- 
gether. There was a sort of attempt at a dis- 
tinction of beds, but there were no bedsteads — 
merely a number of dirty' - straw mattresses 
stretched upon the floor, each provided with one 
coa! se horse-cloth coverlid. These were filthy to 
a degree, and swarming with vermin. The beds 
—if they deserved the denomination— had put 
an interval of about a foot between them ; and 
«hat with being trodden down and therefore 
made to encroach even upon that limited space, 
and what with the converlids spreading over 
or tossing about, being kicked off in conse- 
quence of the heat, the floor of every room 
appeared to be completely covered with this 
wretched bedding. Whole families— consist- 
ing for instance of father, mother, and two 
or three children — occupied one - bed : grown 
up brothers and sisters slept together : fathers 
and daughters, mothers and sons— all adults 
were similarly situated. But we can proceed 
no farther : the picture is too hideous to be 
dwelt upon. Those of our readers, however, 
who have never visited such frightful dens, 
may rest assured that none of their details are 
here exaggerated. Indeed, it would be im- 
possible to liud any terms sufficiently hyper- 
bolic to tr.nscend’ the stern reality of the 
abhorrent truths. 

Lord Harold Staunton and Lord Saxondale 
liberally rewarded the policeman for having 
accompanied them in these visits : and they 
made the bast of their way, the one to .Termyn 
Street, the other to Park Lane, to put off the 
raiment which they had on, and which ap- 
peared to cause the most unpleasant sensations. 
We need scarcely add that these clothes were 
never worn again, but were given to their 
valets to be got rid of according as thej' might 
think fit. 

In our former vori.s especially devoted to 
the description of the mysteries of London 
life, we have introduced our readers to low 
dens of the same description as these of which 
we have now been writing : but we do not 
consider -that we are to be blamed on the 
score of repetition or supererogation. We 
purposely and with studied intent recall pub- 
lic attention again and again to the horrible 
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abodes -which poverty is compelled to seek, 
where vice larks, and where crime conceals 
itself. For we boldly' and unhesitatingly charge 
to the account of our legislators and rulers 
the existence of those sinks of abomination. 


CHAPTER LIX. 

KI.1ZA.BKTH ALU FRANK. 

Wk must now return to Lady Bess's pretty 
little cottage in the neighbourhood of Edmon- 
ton; and if we peeo into the elegantly furnished 

E arlour, one morning after breakfast, we shall 
ehold the araazonian heroine and her brother 
Francis Paton seated together upon the sofa. 
Four or five days had elapsed since the youth 
received the terrible confirmation of. Lady 
Saxondale's averment that his sister was a 
female highwayman. That during these few 
days Frank had been very ill, and had suffered 
muc'',, mentally and bodily, a trlance at his 
pale countenance would show. The colour had 
completely left his cheeks: he seemed droop- 
ing and languid, as if physical exertion -were 
attended by pain; and it almost appeared 
as if the unfortunate young man experienced 
a thorough lassitude of life. 

His sister, apparelled in the garb befitting 
her sex, also looked mournful: but with one 
arm thrown round her brothers neck, and one 
hand clasped in his own, she was doing her 
best to console and cheer him. 

“ Dearest F rank,’ she said, “ it cuts me to the 
heart to behold yon thus. If you do not en- 
deavour to rally your spirits, I shall myself 
sink into such deep despondency and gloom 
a 3 to be utterly incompetent for the final un- 
ravelling of this skein, so much of which is 
already disentangled.” 

“ Elizabeth," answered Frank, fixing his 
large hazel eyes in deep melancholy upon his 
sister, “ it grieves me— Oh 1 it grieves me, to 
be the cause of allliction to you. Iam sure, 
w’’en you think of the past, you must have 

already enough to make you sad ” 

“ That is a reproach, Frank,” observed Lady 
B 5 ss mildly but mournfully ; “ and after all my 
candour in telling you everything without the 
slightest reserve, I think you might have spared 
it.” 

“ Pardon me— forgive me, dearest Elizabeth!” 
cried Frank, Hinging his arms round his sister’s 
neck and embracings her affectionately. “I 
was indeed wron/ to say what I did. Oh, no 
— I would not reproach you 1 And now tell 
nu— do you forgive me ?” 

“ It is not for you to ask pardon of me,” 
was his sister’s response. “ You have ne?er 
done anything to make you ashamed: whereas 

I but I need not say more. ’ 

'“No, dear sister — we must not dwell upon 
this topic. That it has caused me pain — great 


pain — cannot be denied: but for your sake I 
will endeavour to become cheerful.” 

“ One word more, ere we take leaVe of the 
topic,” said Lady Bess. “ Supose that when 
you encountered your sister so unexpectedly 
a few days back, you had discovered her a lost 
and abandoned creature in the true sense of 
woman's ruin, would you not have loathed h r? 
— or if the natural affection of your generous 
heart had forbidden you to loathe her, y'et 
would you not have been overwl elmed with 
even a greater amount of grief than you now 
experience for what I have done ? Could you 
now embrace me as you have just embraced 
me? would you not feel as if there were pollu- 
tion in my touch ? And remember, Frank, 
phat when woman’s virtue is lost, it never can 
bo restored ! She may repent: but her chastity 
is gone for fever. How different is my easel 
JWnat I have done, can be atoned for. Because 
as I have already assured you— although I ha e 
been guilty of crimes, yet I have never stooped 
frailty. Ah! sometimes it is better to be 
iriminal than frail — at least with woman ! 

. have robbed upon the highway: but I have 
never plied a loathsome traffic in 'the public 
street. Nay, more— although I have bean 
married— yet,” she added, while a blush suff- 
used her cheeks and she bent down her looks 
in modest bashfulness, “T am a pure virein.” 

“ 0!i, -yes !’• exclaimed Frank, now with some- 
thing like enthusiasm in his tone. “ I would 
sooner, my dearest sister, find that you have 
been what you have been, than that to which 
you allude. Yes— your misdeeds may be amply 
atoned for; but had you been the other, the 
1033 of your honour would have been irrepar- 
able.” 

“And yet, my dear Frank, those were the 
only two alternatives bet wee i which I had to 
choose at the time,’ continued Lady' Bess, 
speaking in a 1 jw and tremulous voice. “ I 
choose that evil career which had an issue of 
hope at the end, in preference to that other 
evil career which at its very threshold is 
marked by the abandonment of all hope. And 
now tell me, Frank— can you look upon me 
with love and affection ? or must you ever feel 
that you blush for your sister 

“No— after a’l you hare said, I cannot 
blush for you," replied Frank, warmly'. “I 
may regret and deplore : but there is no 
need to be ashamed in t- e one sense in which 
a brother lias to be ashamed of a sister 1 A 
thousand times do I rejoice that you chose the 
alternative of evil which may be remedied, 
instead of that other alternative which admits 
of no ledemption.” 

Again did the youth embrace his sister 
affectionately : ?md then they sat for some 
minutes in silence. 

_ Frank no longer wore Lady Saxondale's 
livery. He was dressed in a genteel suit of 
plain clothes, and looked a perfect young 
gentleman. Indeed, if he and Lord Saxondale 
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bad stood side by side and a stranger had been 
asked which was the nobleman, Frank would 
have been pointed to. The paleness of his 
looks — the traces of care — and the lingering 
evidences of indisposition, rendered his ap- 
pearance even more interesting than it was 
naturally wont to be ; and if Juliana could 
have seen him now, fervid and impassioned 
would no doubt have been her longing to 
strain him to her bosom. 

“ Do you think that you are likely to re- 
ceive'any intelligence from Lord Everton’s 
man-servant to-day?'’ asked Frank, after a 
pause, and for the purpose of reviving the 
conversation in another strain from that ere 
now pursued. 

“ I hope so,” replied Elizabeth. “ I know 
that he calls every morning at the Hornsey 
post-office to inquire if there be any letters 
for him : and he has doubtless by this time 
received the note I forwarded yesterday, tell- 
ing'him that he must lose no time in discover- 
ing Lady Everton’s abode.’’ 

“ And then, shall we all three proceed 
thither together ? ’ asked Frank/ 

“Yes, my dear brother —without delay. 
Adolphus is naturally most anxious to embrace 
his mother : his heart yearns towards her 
and if we receive the desired intelligence to- 
day, we can set out to-morrow — supposing that 
her ladyship is really dwellingin some secluded 
part of Wales.” 

“ Why not denominate her o»r mother ?" 
asked Frank, perceiving that his sister spoke 
of the subject of their discourse as her la fly- \ 
ship. 

“ Because we have not the positive certainty j 
that it is so,” answered Lady Bess. “ And j 
moreover, because we have as reed together! 
that we are for the rresent to say nothing on i 
the subject to Adolphus ; and therefore we 
must he cautious how we speak of Lady Ever- 
ton, lest he should orerhear us.’’ 

“ But can there be any doubt ?” exclaimed 
Frank. “ No— it is impossible ! - ’ 

’“ If I mistake not, this morning's post,” ob- 
served Lady Bess, “ will bring us a letter that 
will go far to confirm our belief in the one 
sense, or else show us that we have been 
cherishing a delusion.” 

“ From whom do you expect a letter V 

“ Have you forgotten what occurred the day 
before yesterday, in respect to the carrier- 
pigeons ?’’ ' 

“ Oh !” exclaimed Frank : “ it is then from 
Miss Marshall that you expect a letter V 

“ Yes,” replied. Elizabeth. “Being all but 
convinced that Sir John Marston had deeply ! 
wronged both you and me, and that our! 
mother’s intentions had been flagrantly 
violated by him, I wrote those words to ! 
Kate Marshall which I showed you, not 
merely in the hope of being, able to serve 
the Marquis of Villebelle, but likewise as a 
test of this belief which we entertain.” 


“I understand,” said Frank. “ If Lady 
Everton be reallly our mother, the bare 
! mention of her name to Sir John Marston’s 
ear, must strike terror to his soul. Is not this 
your meaning ?” 

. “ Ifc is so/' replied Elizabeth. “ But here 
is the postman. Sit you still, Frank— you are 
too weak for any exertion. I will run to the 
door.” 

Lady Bess^ accordingly hastened to receive 
a packet which the postman delivered ; and 
returning to her brother, she opened it. It 
was a letter from Kate Marshall, containing" 
an enclosure from the Marquis of Villebelle. 
What Kate had written ran thus : — 


“ Admiral's Head , Dover. 

“ Dearest Elizabeth. 

“ I do not think it worth while to despatch 
one of our usual messengers merely for the 
purpose of telling you that your talismanic 
words fully succeeded in producing the desired 
effect— because I knew that according to the 
invariable understanding subsisting between 
us, you . would rega ’ 
success. The Marqu 
with the beautiful 
come bis wife. Last 

t°. his room, he gave me the enclosed letter, 
with strict injunctions that it was to be for- 
warded to you at once. I accordingly send 


m silence as a proof of 
is departed this morning 
young lady who is to be- 
night, before he retired 


"vi/j famcereiy nope that 
l you are prosperous and thriving. I received 
j a letter from a certain person the other day • 
or shall I in plain terms say, from Ned Russell ? 
He was with his ship at Barcelona, but wi l 
be home in a few weeks ; and then, my dear 
Elizabeth, as there will be a wedding at the 
Admiral* Head, it will be impossible to dis- 
pense with your services as one of the bride- 
maids. This kindness will be claimed at your 
hands by your former school-companion and 
“ Ever affectionate friend, 

“ C'ATIIERIXE Mrrsiiall.” 


Lady Bess was in no particular hurry to 
open the Marquis of Villebelle’s letter, as she 
naturally concluded that it merely contained 
an assurance of gratitude for the service she 
had rendered him. Therefore, ere she broke 
the seal of that letter, she explained to her 
brother that the Ned Russell alluded to was 
the individual to whom Kate was engaged to 
be married— that he was a very fine, handsome, 
dashing fellow, about thirty years of age— 
and in every respect well suited for a good- j 
looking, sprightly, gay, and frank-hearted 
young woman as Kate was. ' ! 

Lady Bess then proceeded to open the other 
letter : but as she read its contents, so 
singular an expression of mingled surprise, in- 
I credulity, and solemn awe, appeared upon her 
countenance, that Frank could not help lean- 
I ing over her shoulder and scanning the letter 
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also. With its content--? however we need not 
at present engage (he reader’s attention : 
suffice it to say that they afforded for a long 
and serious conversation between the brother 
and sister. 

Tin's discourse was presently interrupted by 
the appearance of Adolphus, v.*ho now enter- 
ed the room. A considerable change had : 
taken place in him : and it was all for the 
better. Not only had his intellects made great ! 
progress towards tlm recovery of their proper i 
equilibrium, but bis physical aspect had 
improved. He was stilt' thin — hut the painful! 
appearance of emaciation no longer shocked j 
the eye. A suitable toilet moreover const if.it ed 
an advantageous auxiliary to this improvement- 
in his looks : and it was not dillicult to see that 
when thoroughly restored to health, he would 
lie a handsome man. Ilis eyes had already lost, 
their vacant bewilderment of regard, and Imd 
regained a natural expression. They were 
dark, and fringed with thick and beautiful 
lashes. His hair was likewise dark, and curled 
naturally: his teeth were tine— and the outline 
of his features, if not completely regular, was 
at least attractive. IT** was t »11 —exceedingly 
slender, hut of good proportions : and now that 
lie was properly apparelled, his air was that of 
gentility— almost elegance. 

“Tt was with the affectionate manner which 
a brother would show towards a sister, that 
Adolphus bade Elizabeth Cliandos “ good morn- 
ing and also with a friendly cordiality that 
he addressed Frank. At the same time, as the 
reader has perceived, he had no* the remotest 
suspicion that tier virtually and literally 
believed him to be their lmif-brother : 
it. was in the sincerest. gratitude and esteem 
that he testified such an affectionate demeanour 
towards Lady Hess; and this feeling was 
naturally reflected towards her brother. Lady 
Less told him that she expected to see Theo- 
dore Barclay in the course of the day with some 
certain intelligence as to the abode of Lady 
Evcrton. Adolphus was rejoiced at these tid- 
ings ; and Lady Less asked him whether he felt 
himself sufficiently recovered to undertake so 
long a journey as that into Wales, supposing 
Theodore’s belief should prove correct, that 
Lady Kverton was actually residing in some 
strict seclusion there ? Adolphus assured her 
that he not only felt suflieienely restored to 
health for such a journey, hut that the object 
for which it was m he undertaken would in- 
spire him with a spirit enabling him to bear 
up against all fatigue. 

While Lady Less, Frank, and Adolphus were 
conversing together, they perceived from the 
window a young lad}’, neatly and tastefully 
attired, and leading a charming little boy by 
the hand, approach the cottage. 

“ It is Henrietta Leyden !” cried Elizabeth 
Lhandos; and a sudden glow of delight appeared 
upon the countenance of Adolphus. -i \ 

There was a knock at the door; and in a few ■ 


moments Rosa introduced Henrietta and 
little Charley. At the first glance Mis3 Leyden 
recogniz-xl in Lady Less her deliverer who had 
worn male apparel at the time she effected 
her rescue: hut she did not as quickly perceive 
that Adolphus was that same miserable-looking 
object whom she had seen at Leech-Tree 
Lod -e, and who was emancipated from captivity 
at the same time as herself. 

“I thought you had forgotten us,” said Lady 
Less, taking Henrietta's hand and bidding her 
welcome. “ Do you not recognize one friend 
here ? ' 

Yes —now I do,” responded Henrietta: and 
it v as with a look as much as to imply her 
mingled ‘surprise and pleasure at beholding 
such a remarkable improvement in his general 
appearance. 

“ Miss Leyden,” said Adolphus, taking her 
hand, and gazing with a half le'pectful, half 
timid admiration upon her sweetly beautiful 
countenance, — ‘ we were captives in the same 
place, and f hope, that we shall he friends now 
that wo are restored to liberty. All! mine is 
a strange wild history; and you ought to 
know it. You cannot think how I have 
suffered !”— and he pressed his hand to his 
brow : for though his intellects had almost 
recovered their equilibrium, yet there were 
moments when they appeared to totter slightly 
as if about to fall hack into confusion — hut 
! then again, with the elasticity of reviving 
vigour, did they regain the firmness of their 
pn-ition. 

“Come with me, Henrietta,” said I.ndy Less, 
“fort have much to tell you, and we had 
better eon vers" alone. This dear little boy is 
your brother ? He shall remain with i.iv bro- 
ther, whom you s°e here — and also with our 
friend Adolphus.” 

Elizibeth Ciiandos accordingly conducted 
Henrietta into another room : and there she 
proceeded to inform her who Adolph s really 
war, and wherefore he had been kept, for so 
many years in captivity. Henrietta was nat oral- 
ly surprised on learning that it. r.as the real and 
true Lord Evcrton with whom accident, had 
thus made her acquainted ; and if anythin' 
were wanting to augment her indignation 
against the old profligate who had usurped the 
title, it was this tale of .abominable iniquity to- 
wards liis nephew which she now heard. Lady 
Less likewise explained to her how it was that 
Adolphus had found his way to her chamber at 
Leech-Tree Lodge on those occasions when 
his ghastly appearance so much frightened her; 
and she wound up her narrative by the intima- 
tion that in a very few days there could be 
no doubt that Adolphus would he enabled to 
stand before the world as the real Lord Ever 
ton. 

Henrietta was rejoiced to hear that the chusi 
of right and justice would thus he made to 
triumph over that. of. usurpation and wrong ; 
and she remarked upon the extraordinary] 
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change for the better that had taken place in incident to which vou allude. Can you not 
the .young Dobleuian’s looks. _ _ comprehend that I stood in the position of a 

“ You may have perceived," said Lady Bess, general rrho can only induce his armv to 
“ that his reason has nearly established itself assail a fortified town on the express condition 
firmly upon its seat again, but that there are that if successful in taking it, the booty shall 
moments when it quails and totters with a b B their o - n ? You saw that I permitted 
transient feebleness. However, his progress those men whom I enlisted in the enterprise, 
towards a complete restoration to health and to heln themselves to whatsoever was in the 
intellect is highly satisfactory, and exceeds room ‘where we found yon : but I consented 
even the most sansnine hopes that at the com- not to a general sack and plunder. Now you 
mencement I dared form. But now, Miss understand the position in which I was 
Leyden, let us speak of yourself. In the first placed : and if I had been over nice, both 
place I have to thank you for complying with yon and Adolphus would be captives there 
my request, that no publicity might be given still.” 

to the 'incident which rendered' us acquainted/’' “I am glad that you have given me 
“ It would indeed have been ungrateful on ail these assurances,” exclaimed Henrietta, j 
my part to have disregarded your injunctions,’’ eomplefely deceived by the sophistry of 
responded Henrietta. “ You may even think Lady Bess, whose hand she took and pres- 
tliat I have been guilty of ingratitude, as it is. sed * warmly. “ As I forbore to touch upon 
for suffering so many days to elapse ere I called t'mt particular incident when narrating the 
to renew my sense of the boundless obligation particulars of my escape to my mother 
under which I lie towards you." and our friend, there was of course no objec- 

. ‘'Perhaps,” said Lady Bess, slowly and with tion raised to my paying you a visit this day. 
a significant look, “ you had some hesitation Indeed, were not my mother an invalid, she 
in coming hither after all you saw on the night would have come personally to thank you ; and 
of your deliverance ? — or perhaps your relations if I myself have not been sooner, it was be- 
ana friends may have counselled you against cause that dear mother’s illness, so cruelly 
'renewing your acquaintance with me aggravated by my unaccountable disappearance, 

' “ Mrs. Chandos,” said Henrietta, with a has required all my attention. A little while 
tone and look of warm effusion, “ you wrong back we were poor — very, very poor — and 
me — I can assure you that you wrong me. dwelling in a mean garret : but now, through 
Candidly do I confess that the one incident of the kindness of a gentleman named Gunthorpe, 
that night— an incident to which I need not we are in comfortable circumstances and in a 
more particularly allude — has troubled me health} 7 ' abode. Mr. Gunthorpe has taken for 
much: hut I have endeavoured to reason my- us a fweet little residence on Stamford Hill 

self into 4he belief that although you suffered ” j 

that proceeding to take place, yon were no “ Ah 1 yon are therefore at no great distance 
participator in its fruits. Besides when I from my cottage ? ’ exclaimed Lady Bess, 
thought of the evident superiority of your “ It is but a mere walk,” responded Hen- 
looks, your manners, your language, I could rietta ; “ and as my mother was somewhat 
not suffer myself to remain in tne .belief that — better this morning, I resolved to lose not an- 

But I need not he explicit And now that other day in visiting you, accompanied by my 

1 behold you in this attire, and that I contem- little brother. Through the aid of Mr. Gun- 
plate the honest frankness of your counten- thorpe I am going to open a seminary so soon 

ance No, no — I cannot believe that " as my mother is restored to health. Oh ! you 

“ And you are right,” said Lady Bess : “ you know not what a kind benevolent gentleman 
must believe nothing injurious with respect is this Mr. Gunthorpe of whom I am speak- 
to me. There is some little mystery as to my ing. He will not let us utter a word of thanks 
motive in assuming male apparel the other for all he does, and is so hasty and impulsive 
day : but you will not ask me for explanations, in his proceedings. Whatever he decides upon 
It is my secret.” is done at once ; and he appears to be immense- 

“ And not for worlds would I seek to pene- ly rich. I can assure you, Mrs. Chandos, that 
trate it,” responded Henrietta. “I wasaboot he is somewhat anxious to see you after the 
to tell you that I was not very explicit in the account’I gave him of my deliverance from 
account I rave to my mother — and to a good Beech-Tree Lodge.” 

kind friend whom heaven has sent us— relative “ It is probably that I shall set off into 
to the transactions of the other night. At Wales to-morrow or next day— perhaps even 
the same time you must .understand that it this very afternoon,” said Lady Bess: “but 
was but one incident which I thus suppressed on my return I will communicate with you.” 

” At this moment the door opened ; and 

“ I thank you,- dear Miss Leyden,’’ ex- Francis PatoD, making his appearance, said to 
claimed Lady Bess, “ for this delicacy and his sister, “ I wish to say one word to you 
generosity on your part. But . do not let me before Miss Leyden takes her departure.” 
suffer in your opinion, even by the existence | Lady Bess begged Henrietta to excuse her 
of a doubt in your mind as to, the particular ’ for a few moments ; and wondering what her 
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brother could have to say, followed him into a 
little back room, where he carefully shut the 
door before he explained himself. 

iVhat is the meaning of all this mystery, 
Frank ?” asked'Lady Bess. 

“Just now,” responded jrrank, “Adolphus 
suddenly drew me towards the window ; and 
speaking in a low voice, so that the little boy 
might not overhear what passed, he said, 
“ There is something in my mind that I can 
keep secret no longer. I love that sweet beauti- 
ful Henrietta Leyden - more than I can tell 
you. I love your sister as if she were my 
sister ; but I love Henrietta with a different 
feeling. The other day I could not under- 
stand it : but now I can. For heaven’s sake 
go and whisper a few words in your sister’s 
ear, and beseech her to ascertain from Henri- 
etta whether she loves any one, or is under an 
engagement of marriage. I dare say, Frank, 
you will think this very strange, and perhaps 
very improper on my part : but I cannot help 
it.’ — It was thus that Adolphus spoke to me.” 

“ I am not at all astonished that he should 
have thus spoken,” said Lady Bess. “ I knew 
that he loved Henrietta ; and poor fellow ! he 
is a mere child in many respects. His capti- 
vity has robbed him of so many years of life’s 
experience : he is therefore the creature of im- 
pulses — his sentiments and feelings are in a 
purely natural state, unwarped and unbiassed 
by worldly or selfish considerations. I see no 
harm in allowing this attachment of his to 
take its course, provided that Henrietta her 
self is disengaged : for she is evidently a most 
amiable and artless girl, and no doubt of the 
highest respectability. Return you to Adol- 
thus, and tell him that his wishes shall be 
complied with.” 

Frank accordingly went back to the room 
where Adolphus was left with little Charley, 
while Lady Bess returned to Henrietta. Re- 
suming her seat, she took the young girl by 
the hand ; and looking earnestly in her counte- 
nance, skid, “ I am going to speak to you 
upon a very serious subject. I wish to put a 
strange question— and I hope you will believe 
from the outset that it is from no motive of 
such impertinent curiosity. Indeed, I am incap 
able of a motive.” 

“ But this question V said Henrietta, natur- 
ally surprised at being thus seriously ad- 
dressed. 

“ Tell me— are your affections engaged ? or 
is your heart free ? ’ 

“ Oh 't ’ cried Henrietta, with a blush of 
maiden modesty upon her cheeks, “ this is in- 
deed a question little expected ! But lean 
answer frankly at once,” she continued with a 
smile : “ my heart is altogether free.” 

“ In that case,” resumed Lady Bess, her looks 
[showing her satisfaction at Henrietta’s answer, 
“ I may at once explain to you my object in 
putting so strange an inquiry. Instead of 


keeping a school, Henrietta, you might, if you 
will, become Lady Everton.” 

The young maiden was overwhelmed with I 
surprise at this announcement : the colour 
went and came in rapid transition upon her 
cheeks. She scarcely knew what to think or 
what to say. The prospect was brilliant and 
dazzling : and as it at once suggested ideas of 
wealth and independence— comfort for her 
mother, and a happy career for her brother — 
she felt her brain swim with the intoxicatiori 
of bliss. But suddenly recurred to her the re- 
collection that she had been an opera-dancer 3 
and in that circumstance she beheld a death- 
blow to the hope so suddenly and unexpectedly 
excited in her mind. Lady Bess, watching her 
countenance earnestly, observed a cloud succeed 
the glow of animation which had at first over- 
spread those delicately beautiful features ; and 
she said, “ Tell me all that is passing in your 
mind, Henrietta : for on so important a subject 
there must be no reserve.” 

“It was natural," responded the young dam- 
sel in a tremulous voice, “ that 1 should for "a 
moment feel bewildered as it were with the 
dazzling brightness of such a prospect : but no 
— it cannot oe 1 Not for an instant would I 
prove unworthy of the generous confidence 
which the true and legitimate Lord Everton 
has demonstrated towards me. Mrs. Chandos, 
I liave^been a dancer in the ballet at the 
Opera 1” 

L yLady Bess gave no immediate reply, but still 
^jfazed earnestly on Henrietta’s countenance. 
Innocence and candour were there 3 and the 
blush that suffused her cheeks was not that of 
conscious shame. The amazonian lady knew 
full well by her own experience that female 
chastity may pass through many ordeals and 
issue thence unscathed : she knew also that 
woman’s virtue may exist under cicumstances 
by no means propitious to its wholesome vitali- 
ty ; and as she still gazed upon the sweetly 
pensive and softly interesting countenance of 
Henrietta Leyden, she could read as if through 
a transparent medium the guileless purity of 
the young girl's soul. 

“ It was necessity,” she said, at length break- 
ing s'dence, “ which compelled you to appear 
at the Opera V’ 

“ It was — the direst necessity 1” answered 
Henrietta, tears trickling down -her cheeks at 
the recollection of past calamities. “ But you 
yourself have had sufficient proof that if I had 
chosen to stray from the path of virtue, I might 
have been surrounded with luxuries and riches. 
For what other purpose was I borne to Beech- 
Tree Lodge and held captive there ? 1 

“ No argument is required to convince me, 
my dear Henrietta, that you are fully worthy 
of becoming the wife of Adolphus. But on 
this occasion it were better, perhaps, that you 
should not meet again. You have a mother to 
consult — and he also will perhaps soon be re- 
stored to a parent whose wishes he may have 
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to study. It is sufficient that I have as cer- 
tained from your lips the freedom of your 
heart, I will fetch jour little brother to you.” 

*• Yea — your advice is most prudent,” said 
Henrietta,' “ and shall be followed.” She then 
named the ex- ct place of her abode, adding, — 
“ Perhaps in a short time you will communicate 
with me V ’ 

“immediately on our return from the jour- 
ney v. hi ch 1 believe we are about to undertake: 

'pel naps 1 may even wiite to you from the 

5 — * • tell me, Hen- 

Adolphus 
diich we met, 
splied the 
frankness, 
l consider- 
■eston his behalf. During 
lias elapsed since the night 
I have thought of him 
deepest sympathy : and 
le object of his affection, 
in all respects that 
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But wherefore should I say more ?”— and she 
bent down her blushing countenance. 

“ I understand you, Henrietta,” Baid Eliza- 
beth Chandos. “ You feel that you can love 
him— and that is sufficient. Fear not for a 
moment that the incident of your life to 
which you have alluded, will stand as a barrier 
in the way of your happiness. The love which 
Adolphus experiences for you, is the purest 
ellluence of the heart's natural feelings ; and 
such a love is generosity itself. 1 will explain 
to him the particulars of our interview ; and 
I can conscientiously promise that his un- 
sophisticated love will receive no shock from 
the revelation that necessity compelled you 
to earn your bread on the stage.” 

Henrietta Leyden expressed her gratitude 
for all the kind words that Lady Bess thus 
spoke ; and taking an affectionate leave of her, 
she departed from the cottage with her little 
brother Charley. 

Lady Bess had no difficulty in making 
Adolphus comprehend that it was more 
prudent for Henrietta thus to depart without 
seeing him again on the present occasion, as 
the young damsel would require leisure to 
compose her feelings after an announcement 
of bucIi importance made so unexpectedly. 
Adolphus was as docile as a child ; and it 
was sufficient for him to be assured that no 
circumstances which could be at presen L 
foreseen, appeared to bar the confirmation of 
his hopes in respect to Henrietta. 

At a later hour on that same day Theodore 
Barclay made his appearance ; and Lady Bess 
saw him alone. 

“Lord Evcrton,” he said, in allusion to the 
old usurper whom he still called by that title 
from habit, “ continues very ill, and is con- 
fined to his bed. Without being able to speak 
positive, but only judging from circumstances, 
it seems to me that he and Bellamy, a3 well 
as Mrs. Martin, are still so bewildered they 
know not what to do: but I overheard Bellamy 
say to the woman something about it's briny 
imposssiblc that hr. couhl procc his identity." 

“ Meaning of course the rightful Lord Ever- 
ton ? ’ said Lady Bess. “ But to the main 
point: have you succeeded in discovering the 
place of Lad j r Ever ton's residence?’ 

“ I have not,” replied Theodore Barclay. 

“Ah, this is provoking !” ejaculated Lady 
Bess, with a look of disappointment. “ Have 
you no clue ?” 

“Yes: but not a very satisfactory one. To 
tell you the truth, I opened a writing-desk 
where I knew that my old master kept some 
private papers, thinking that I should be sure 
to gain thence the information I wanted. 
But all 1 could discover was a letter from 
Borne solicitors in Parliament Street stat- 
ing that they had duly made a remittance 
to Lady Everton, but without saying where 
she was.” 


“This is at least a step gained!” cried Lady 
Bess. “ And who are these solicitors V 

“I wrote down their names and address,” 
responded Barclay, as he produced a slip of 
paper. 

“ Marlow and Malton— eh ?” said Lady Bess, 
as she glanced at the names : and it struck 
Theodore that a smile of arch mockery, most 
delightful!}' mischievous, flitted over her hand- 
some countenance. “This will do,” she con- 
linued :“ depend upon it I will succeed in 
discovering the truth. You have not dropped 
a single incautious word at Beech-Trcc Lodge, 
that may excite suspicion of your being in 
correspondence with me ?’ 

“ I think I am rather too shrewd for that,” 
returned Theodore. “ No, no : I see at present 
on which side my bread is buttered ; and I 
shall stick firm and faithful to you, ma’am, 
and the interest you have in hand.” 

“ You will act wisely, Theodore. Continue 
to observe all that passes at Beoch-Tree Lodge 
But by the bye, you had better call again to- 
morrow afternoon, as I shall see these lawyers 
in the morning — and then I can tell you 
whether I purpose leaving homo for a short 
time, and where letters will find me : for it is 
important that you should write if anything 
occurs to render such correspondence neces- 
sary.” 

Theodore faithfully promised to obey Lady 
Bess's instructions in all things, and then took 
his departure. It was a disappointment to A dol 
pirns and Frank when they learnt that the foot- 
man had not succeeded after all in discovering 
Lady Evert on’s place of abode : but Elizabeth 
Chandos bade them not be down-hearted, as 
slm bad full faith in her own ingenuity to 
obtain the desired information from Messrs. 
Marlow and Malton. .Frank, knowing what 
had occurred between bis sister and those 
gentlemen, looked both alarmed and surprised 
on hearing that she would now have some- 
thing more to do with them ; but when they 
were alone together, she succeeded in reassur- 
ing him entirely upon the subject. 


CHAPTER LX. 

MALLOW AND MALTON'. 

Ox the following day, at about eleven o’clock, 
the scene which we now purpose to describe 
took place at the offices of Messrs. Marlow 
and Malton in Parliament Street, West- 
minster. These two gentlemen were seated 
together in their own private room, which was 
large and handsomely furnished. One entire 
side was fitted with hook-shelves from floor to | 
ceiling, containing a colltction of the most 
useful and valuable volumes connected with 
that Lh cd alian maze of jntricacy— the, English 
law. YfacnTwere Digests of the laws relating 
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to particular matters — commentaries upon 
those Digests— and Commentaries .on the 
Commentaries of the Digests — and then the 
Digests of the Commentaries themselves. 
There -were books of the common law and 
books of the statutes : and although the 
collection numbered ns least five hundred 
volumes, their subjiots embraced but some few 
sections of British legal procedure. A glance 
at that library could not fail to be fo lowed 
by the wondering idea on the part of any in- 
telligent man, that a civilized enlightened 
people should possess such a jumble of laws 
and statues, instead of one simple code that 
might be contained in a single' vol am?. But 
this same intelligent and observing man 
whom we are supposing to make such a remark, 
.would not wonder that there should indeed he 
■ample food for the whole army of legal sharks, 
harpies, and cormorants whom these crude, 
hinintelligible, contradictory legislative absurdi- 
ties have called into being ana let loose upon 
society. 

Another side of the spacious apartment which 
we are describing, was also arranged with 
shelves ; but on these were long arrays of 
japanned tin boxes, distinguished by the names 
of the particular clients whose valuable papers 
required such safe custody. The lawyers were 
seated at a very large table, with a writing 
desk on either side, so that they faced each 
other ; and the table itself was covered with 
.bundles of pipers tied round with red tape and 
bearing the usual endorsements in a large bold 
hand. 

. This private room was approached through 
the clerks' office, where seven or eight of these 
individuals divided - their time between the 
papers on their desk and the sandwiches inside 
it. Opening from their office were other rooms 
— one belonging to the managing clerk, another 
to the cashier, and a third to some other 
official in the establishment : for, as stated 
in an earlier chapter, Messrs. Marlow and 
Malton carried on a very extensive business. 

We must however return into the private 
room where these gentlemen were seated : bub 
we should observe that there was still an inner 
room, leading out of their own, and which was 
termed “ the parlour” — that being the sanctum 
where they received very aristocratic visitors, 
or else where one of the partners might 
transact business with some client should the 
other partner be simultaneously engaged in a 
like manner. But. at the moment when we 
thus peep in upon them, they were alone toge- 
ther, discoursing upon their affairs. Presently 
some one knocked at the door communicating 
from the outer office ; and upon being bidden to 
enter, a clerk made his appearance. Advancing 
towards the table, he laid a card upon -Mr. 
Marlow’s desk, saying, “ This lady, sir, requests 
an immediate interview.” 

“ Mrs. Chandos !” ejaculated Marlow, bound- 
ing upon his seat. “ Was there ever snclx 


— Bat no matter. Dow shall we act, Mal- 
ton ?” 

“ See her,” was his more sedate partner’s res- 
ponse. 

“ So we will,” cried Marlow : then turning 
to the clerk, he said, “ Show the lady in.” 

The young man disappeared ; and Mr. Malton 
said, “ Now don't act as if you were so over 
positive about that identity. You might have 

been mistaken you know ” 

“ Mistaken ! Pooh — nonsense ! Have I not 
eyes ? and must I not believe them ? But hush t 
here she comes.” 

Tlie door again opened ; and Mrs. Chandos — 
or rather Lady Bess, bearing that name and 
wearing the costume best befitting her sex — 
made her appearance. She was very elegantly 
apparelled : and with her veil thrown back, 
looked even handsomer than when Mr. Marlow 
had seen her at the Admiral's Hsad. The garb 
which she wore became her splendid shape to 
the utmost advantage ; and though her features 
might be pronounced by rigid criticism to be 
somewat coarse, yet it was impossible to deny 
that she was a very fine creature. Her hair in 
its raven richness, set off the high and noble 
forehead ; the large dark eyes, so bright and so 
unfathomable, gave a wondrous animation to 
her countenance ?— and as she entered, her 
moist luscious lips, parting in a mischievous 
smile which she could not possibly subdue, re- 
vealed those unblemished teeth of ivory white- 
ness. 

Observing this smile, Mr. Marlow, who had 
at first looked grave and severe, could not help 
relaxmg from that mood ; and then, being sud- 
denly seized with one of those jocular humours 
* which are inspired by the remembrance of 
ludicrous circumstances, be threw himself back 
in his chair and burst out into a hearty laugh. 
Mr. Malton caught the infection — but far more 
slightly ; . aud the self-styled Mrs. Chandos 
gave way to such a joyous fit of merriment, 
that the flute-like tones of her musical laugh 
must have reached the ears of the clerks in 
their own office, and made them wonder what 
hilarious client had just been introduced to the 
presence of their employers. 

“Pray sit down, ma’am," said Mr. Marlow, 
feeling that it would be almost impossible to 
resume his severity of look after this virtual 
abandonment of rancour for the past. “ Have 
I really the honour of addressing the Mrs. 
Chandos of Dover ?" 

“ Really that honour-^if an honour it be," 
she answered, her gaiety having by this time 
subsided into a smile of roguish archness, 
which made her look most wickedly handsome. 

“ Well, I must confess that I do dot know 
exactly how to receive you," contiuued the 
elder partner ; “ for in my own mind tlie con- 1 
viction is still strong " | 

“ But you have received me with a laugh,'-’ j 
interrupted Lady Bess. “Never mind whacj 
your conviction may be. T have come to talk 
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upon a business matter — and I beg that the 
Dover scene may be put out of the question — at 
least for the present.” 

“ Well, we will try to lose sight of it if we 
can,” ejaculated Mr. Marlow: “but I confess 
it’s diriicult enough. Arid now, what about 
this business ? I hope you do not want me to 
I meet you on the high road to Toltcnhn.m sonre- 
* what late at night V 

“ 1 will joke with you as long as ever j r ou 
please," replied Lady Be j u ; “ only when you 
are really inclined to be serious, perhaps you 
will let me know.” 

“ Come, let us be serious,” said the more 
sedate Mr. Mai Ion. 

“ I am quite serious now,” exclaimed the 
elder partner. “Mrs. Chandos, we will put 
aside the past for few minutes if you please ; 
and you may continue at once." 

“ Ro much the better,” observed Lady Loss : 
and then she added with a smile, “ I a*m sure 
on my part there L mi rancour on account of 
the Dover affair.’’ 

“ On your part indeed ?’’ ejaculated Marlow. 
“ No— 1 should think not. AH the trouble and 
annoyance were on our’s. There was T cutting 
down to Dover, while my partner here rushed 
otl’to Liverpool ” 

“But I thought," interrupted Mr. Mallon, 
“ that we were to forget the past, while this 
lady spoke to us of the present.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said Mirlow. “ 1 am sure I do 
not want to be hard up.m the lady, let her bo 
who slic may and c ill herself what she likes. 
Lut perhaps,” lie added with a lurking sneer, 
“she has come with the honourable intention 
of paying our costs — I mean the costs in- 
curred in racing and ch using, one of us to 
Dover and the other to Liverpool.” 

“ Gentleman," sai 1 Lady Hess, now assuming 
a severe look, “ you arc carrying your joke a 
little too far.” 

“ By heaven ! it was you who carried the 
joke too far," cjcnlateu Mat low : ami he took 
up an ivory paper-cutter and tossed it petul- 
antly half across the table. 

“ Come, come, Marlow, do be quiet," said 
Mr. Malton ; “ and let us see what Mrs. Clian- 
dos wants with us.” 

Mr. Marlow throw him-elf back in his chair, 
as if resigning himself to the penitence of keep- 
ing silent on a subject which so much excited 
him ; and he waved his hand to his partner, 
as much as to say, “ Well, you must nnannage 
this business whatever it may be; for I see 
that I cannot help touching on the other affair." 

“Now, ma’am," said the more sedate law- 
yer of the t' o. “ 1 am quite prepared to hear 
what you may have to say.” 

“ I must commence by observing,” said the 
viaitress, “ that I have the honour of the ac- 
quaintance of Lady Everton." 

“ Was it made at night upon the highway?" 

I asked Mr. Marlow. 

I “ TTusb, husli •!" cried Malton deprecatingly. 


“ Do let us get on, if it’s only to save our own 
valuable time. Well, ma’am,” he continued, 
turning towards Lady Bess, “and so you have 
the honour of the acquaintance of Lady Ever- 
ton. What then ? ’ 

“ You recently made her ladyship a remit- 
tance of money to her present place of 
abode ” 

“That is correct,” said Mr. Malton. “Be 
so kind as to proceed.” 

“Are you not aware that in consequence of 
or.c of yourselves, or else one of your clerks, 
writing the address wrong, your letter of 
advice was some time in reaching Lady Ever- 
ton, and that it caused her a great deal of 
trouble?" — and as Lady Bess thus spoke, it 
was with so much apparent sineerit}' of voice 
and demeanonr that it utterly defied suspicion 
as to the point she was drivering at. 

“Spelt wrong?’ cried Mr. Marlow, spring- 
ing up from hi3 chair. “No : I will be hanged 
if it was : for I wrote the address myself— and 
it’s rather too bad to come and tell me that I 
don’t know yet how to spell a name that I 
have v-ritten over and over again every 
three months for these many years past and 
thus speaking, he resumed his seat. 

“ T really do not see wherfore there should 
bo so much excitement upon the point,” said 
Lady Bess, in n tone of gentle rebuke. “ I am 
not here to waste your time in mere trifles. 
It is by the written request of Lady Everton 
that T have taken the liberty of calling, for the 
simple purpose of asking you to be more ac- 
curate in future in writing the address of 
letters intended for her ladyship.” 

“ And pray how the deuce would you have 
it written V' exclaimed Marlow : then taking 
a sheet of paper, he pushed it over to that end 
of the table near which Lady Bess was seated, 
adding, “ Be so good as to show me how you 
write it, since 1 must go to school again.” 

“ Ur rather,” rejoined the heroine, “do you 
write it, and 3 will at once point out where 
you are wrong and how you transpose the 
letters.” 

“Very well,” said Marlow. “But excuse 
me for observing there is a court of appeal 
eves from your learned decision, Mrs. Chandos ; 
and when you have pronounced judgment 
we will look into the Gazetteer." 

"While thus speaking, Marlow dipped his pen 
into the ink with an excited, irritable manner 1 , 
and then wrote down something upon the 
paper before him. 

“ Now,” he cried, “ show me where is the 
error. I know it is a jaw-breaking name to 
pronounce : but as for the spelling of it, there 
can be no mistake.” 

“ "We shall see," said Lady Bess : and rising 
from her seat with a certain fluttering of the 
I heart, she bent over the senior partner's 
shoulder and looked at what he had written. 

| The address was Rhavculergwy, Radnorshire. 

“ And that is not correct 1" she at once ' 
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exclaimed, by way of sustaining the stratagem t that a compromise maybe effected with the 
to prevent her motives from being suspected. I parties in some instances.” 

“It should be Uh'ivcvn/Jcrg." j “ AVcII, what explanations do you want? 

“ Stuff and nonsense l' ! ejaculated Marlow. ; I have not much time to spare : for I have got 

quite in a pet ; and seizing up the Gazetteer, 1 to meet a n;nn in half-an-hour ” 

that stood amongst other books of ready j “Meet whom?’ demanded Marlow, some- 

reference upon the table, lie tossed over the j wlnt sharply. 

pages until lie reached the one that lie sou 'lit : j “ Only Staunton," was the response, 
then pointing to the name in the book, 1m “ My opinion is that Lord Harold Staunton 
cried triumphantly, “ Who is right ? and who whom yon speak of so familiarly, has done 
is wrong?’ _ • vou a world of mischief ; and, I think, 

“ Well, I must confess that you are right,” Lord Saxondale, that if you were to see a 
■ said Lady Bee-, pretending to look profoundly little less of him, the better. I do not say that 
astonished, “1 wonder that Lady Everton ■ you can cut him altogether, being engaged as 

could have made such a mistake." you are to his lordship’s sister ” 

“And I wonder,” ejaculated Marlow, “ that “Now pray don’t preach a sermon,” interrupt- 
you should not have taken the trouble to look ed Saxondale, affecting an air of fatigue. “ If 
in a map before yon came rushing down here to you wish me to hear one, I will go with you 
give us a lesson in the orthography of Welsh hind attend Hr. Droneweli at St. George, 
names." _ Hanover Square, and if he don't send us all 

“ I must sincerely apologise for the intru- , to sleep, may 1 be hanged if I know who will." 
sion, ’ said the lady : and with a graceful '■ Well, about these debts then," cried filar- 
salutation she quitted the room. . low, tossing his head and pursing up his mouth, 

“Well, this is the most extraordinary | as much as to imply that there was nothing 
thin?,” said filarlow, “ that ever I knew. Is to he done with such a being as Edmund. “I 
it possible that her object was merely this?" see here one fillisters, represented as holding 
“ She could not have any other that I can , promissory notes for four thousand pounds. 
• see," replied fill’. Malton. i Pray how much have you received in hard 

•Half-an-hour after this incident the door cash out of this ?’’ 
again opened, and a clerk announced “ Lord “Oh ! I had the value safe enough,” replied 
Saxondale.” Saxondale ; “and I don’t want any compro- 

The young nobleman lounged into the raise made with him, because lie was recom- 
apartmenfc with an air of dissipated languor, mended to mo by a young lady of my ac- 
partly real and partly assumed : and nodding quaintance, and it wouldn’t look well 'if it 
familiarly to the two lawyers, he Hung himself came to her ears that it was a mere dividend 
upon the" chair which Lady Boss hp.d so recent- affair, and not a regular settlement. She 
ly occupied. would cut me dead if slie thought it was a 

“ V' e expected your lordship yesterday," fifteen-shilliug-iu-tlic-pound business.” 
said filr. filarlow, with a somewhat j. rave “And pray who is this exceedingly fasti- 
countenance ; “and I remained here on pur- dux's young lady ?’ 

pose, although I had important business else- “ Ah 1 that's tellings,” responded Saxondale. 
where.” “ A mistress, 1 presume ?’’ cried filarlow. 

“Very sorry, but couldn't come," replied “That is the way to devour y our substance. 
Saxondale flippantly. Up late the night Look at those tin-boxes. Half of them con- 
before — champagne breakfast in the morning tain the title-deeds of noblemen’s estates, or 
— and all that sort of thing and here he else mortgage-bonds and so forth ; and T’ll ho 
gave a terrific yawn. - bound to say that Woman was at the bottom 

“ And I should think that your lordship of all the extravagances of which they are the 
was up late last night too said fifai-low proofs. But come, Lord Saxondale, you must 
drily. „ give us the explanations we require : or we 

“Yes — up late every night, for that matter, will put our negative upon the settlement 
Who the deuce can f; o and bury himself in altogether. I ask you therefore, how much 

bed before two or throe in the morning money in hard cash did you receive from this 

unless ” Musters for the four thousand pounds of 

“You may spare any addition to your promissory' notes that lie hold* ? Do be 
remarks,” interrupted filarlow, perceiving candid ; for we shall find it all out.” 
that it would have been some flippant indecen- “ Well then, I had three tho 1 sand pounds," 
cy. “ And now about this list of debts of replied Saxondale. 

your’s ? Lord Petersfk-ld has agreed, that “Three thousand in hard cash. .And what 
they shall he paid ; and her ladjahip your else ?'” 

mother has expressed a similar desire, filr. “ A hundred pounds in wine-warrants.” 

filalton and I, having talked the thing over, “ What have you done with them ? ’ 

do not feel disposed to put a negative upon it : “ The wine was so bad it wasn't drinkable ; 

hut we wish some little explanation about a and so I sold the warrants for twenty pounds.” 

• few of the items, because we are of opinion “ To whom did you sell them ?’’ 
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“ To old Masters himself.” 

“Ah ! that’s just what I thought.” ejaculat- 
ed Marlow. “The wine never went out of 
the Docks at all, I suppose ?” 

“ Never. He produced a bottle ps a sample ; 
but the first glass was enough.” 

“ He's a very honest man to sell you things 
at one moment for a hundred pounds, and 
buy them back the next for twenty. But 
j what else did you get from him ?” 

| Four hundred pounds in Debentures of the 
Carribbee Island Gold-Mining and Pearl- 
Diving Association.” 

“ And what did you do with them ?” 

“ Old Musters told me that they were capital 
securities, almost at a premium ; and so I went 
to a stock-broker and asked him to buy them. 
I don’t know' much about these things— -and I 
was rather astonished when lie told me they 
•were not worth eighteen-pence a piece." 

“ What did you" do with them ?" demanded 
!Mr. Marlow." 

“ I did not like to ofi'end old Musters by 
taking them back, so I put them into the fire." 

“ The only place they were fit for,” observed 
Marlow’. “ Well, we have still yet live hun- 
dred pounds to account for ’’ 

‘ Oh ! that was for interest, bonus, and so 
on," exalaimed Saxondale; “ and I don’t think 
it was out of the way.” 

“ In plain terms, this Musters has charged 
you a thousand pounds, Mini's twenty for the 
wine, for the loan of three thousand for about 
eight or nine months. Now, we see l ore," 
continued Marlow, referring to the list of 
debts, “ items for a carriage and horses— an 
immense bill at a wine-merchant’s— plate and 
jewellery at a goldsmith's— and a fearful ac- 
count at milliner's. What arc all these 

“ For the lady who introduced me to Musters, 
answered Saxondale. 

“ She took care to be well rewarded for her 
trouble, at all events. But how happens it 
that in less than one year you have run up a 
tailor's bill for thirteen hundred pounds ? 
That would give you hundred and thirty suits 
of clothes at ten pounds each.” 

“All ! but it isn’t all for clothes," responded 
Saxondale : “ there’s about seven hundred of 
it for cash lent.” 

“ Oh 1 then I suppose this six hundred 
pounds at a cigar-shop in the Quadrant, is not 
at all for cigiii'3 ? If so, one would think you 
must have kept a whole regiment in tobaco'for 
the last six months. Come, how much of this 
is money borrowed 

“ About two-thirds,” replied Edmund. “But 
hav’n’t you pretty nearly got explanations 
enough?’’ 

“No— not quite. What are we to under- 
stand by this memorandum which states you 
to be answerable for a friend to the amount 
of three thousand pounds to Israel Isaacs 
of Chancery Lane ?” 


“ Oh ! that the Sheriff's Officer, you 
know ” 

“ We know very well who he is : but who 
is the friend for whom you are answerable V 

“ Whj', Staunton, to be sure. And now for 
heaven’s sake have done, or I shall never get 
away.” 

“Stop, stop: don’t be in a hurry ! This 
business is more serious than any other you 
can have in hand. There is such a host of 
tradesmen in the list that it would seem as if 
all the expenses of Saxondale House fell upon 
your shoulders; and many of them too are her 
ladyship’s tradesmen. T recognize their names. 
How can you owe them money like this. 5 "’ 

“ Well, if you must know, Lord Pctersfield 
and 3 'ou have kept me so uncommon short 
that I have been obliged to run in h'ere and 
there and borrow’ an occasional cool hundred, 
or so, wherever it was handiest.” 

“ Then, I should say that almost every shop- 
keeper in Regent SHeet, and Bond Street, and 
in Piccadilly, have been found handy by your 
lordship at times ?” 

“ rncommonly handy,” returned Saxondale. 

“ But have yon done now?" 

“I think, Mr. Malton,” said Marlow, 
appearing to his partner, “that wo need not 
enter much deeper into these affairs ?” 

“The list, is indeed much worse than we 
anticipated," observed Mr. Malton: “but for 
this once I suppose it must be settled.’’ 

The attorneys then intimated to Saxondale, 
the amount of 'the addition to be made to bis 
monthly allowance until he should come of 
ago; and after another lecturing, which he, 
listened to with sundry yawns and other 
evidences of impatience, he was at length per- j 
mitted to take his leave. I 

We cannot however immediately divert the 
reader's notice from the office of Messrs. Mar- 
low and Malton: for soon after Edmund 
Saxondale’s departure, the door of the private 
room was arain opened, and a clerk entered 
to announce that a gentleman giving the name 
of Mr. Gunthorpe requested an interview. 
Marlow desired him to be at once admitted ; 
and our old friend, bustled into the presence 
of the attorneys, with his hat in one hand, his 
cane in the other, and his scratch wig turned 
the least thing awry by accident.. Having 
taken a seat, heat once said, “ I believe, gentle- 
men, that you are the attorneys of Lady 
Saxondale 

“We have that honour," replied Mr. Mar- 
low. 

“ Then, gentlemen, 1 request that you will 
give me your very best attention," resumed 
Mr. Gunthorpe. “You doubtless read in the 
newspapers of a duel which recently took place 
between Lord Harold Staunton and a young 
gentleman of the name of Deveril. Now, in 
this Mr. Deveril I experience some degree 
of interest ” I 

“ I think I once saw him,” said Marlow, “ at 
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assailing her character through the medium of 
a law-court ?” 

“ Much as I regret the misfortunes of 
others, I cannot consent that their offences 
should be glossed over. Mr. Deveril’s charac- 
ter must be vindicated. ' Statfc-hov/ many days 
you require for reflection upon the subject, or 
to communicate with her ladyship, and the 
delay shall be granted. But if at the end of 
that interval nothing satisfactory is done, then 
I am determined that my attorney shall at once 
take the necessary steps on Mr. Devcril’s be- 
half. And I warn you that we arc not with- 
out evidence ” 

But here Mr. Gunlhorpc stopped short. 

“We had better talk it over, Marlow,” sug- 
gested Mr. Malton : “ and therefore let us re- 
quest Mr. Guntliorpe to suffer the matter to 
remain in abeyance for one week." 

“ With all my heart,” responded the old 
gentleman : and making his bow, he forthwith 
took his departure. 


CHAPTER LX1. 

HCSH.VN U-HryTIN'U. 

Tens we now again to Saxondale Castle in 
Lincolnshire. 

Lady Saxondale and Juliana were seated at 
breakfast a few days after their arrival ; and if 
there were not a positive friendliness, there 
was at all events a less chilling reserve than 
there lately had been between them. As for 
love or affection, those bonds were completely 
broken, never to be united : and as for filial 
respect on the part of the young lady towards 
her mother, that was likewise a sentiment 
which could never have existence again. To 
| suit their'own purposes — and indeed to disarm 
; each other of the malignant spite which, if 
given vent to, would work reciprocal mischief 
— they had agreed upon a sort of peace. The 
overtures had not proceeded fz'om one more 
than from the other : but they had both felt 
that they could not possibly live longer upon 
such terms— a freezing silence when alone to- 
gether, and the simulation of a friendly dis- 
course iu the presence of the domestics. They 
had both alike calculated the folly and danger 
of maintaining a rancorous enmity against 
each other ; and they knew too much of one 
another's secrets not to feel that it was better 
to come to an understanding in respect to the 
future. Thus was it that on this particular 
morning, shortly after they met at the break- 
fast-table, they looked at each other ; and the 
glances they exchanged, showed them that 
each had come bo the same resolution, and that 
so far as reconcilement was possible it ought 
to take place. 

j “ I know what is passing in your mind,” said 
Lady Saxondale. 


“And you are entertaining precise^ the 
same thoughts, mother,” was the answer. 

“ You'feel that we cannot go on thus 

“ It is precisely what you are feeling also,” 

“And you therefore think,’ said her lady- 
ship, “ that we had better come, fo an under- 
standing 

“My views in this respect,” was .Juliana’s 
rejoinder, “are indentical with your own.” 

“ You mean to stipulate,” said Lady Saxon- 
dale, “ for perfect liberty fo act as you 
choose, and to be free from maternal control V 

“And you on your part," said Juliana, “ will 
pursue your own course after your own 
fashion ?” 

“Then, whatever I may know of you, shall 
be the same as if not known at all.” 

“And your secret shall not escape my 
lips. There shall be no prying into each 
other’s affairs— no accusations, and therefore 
no recriminations.” 

“That is exactly wlmt I should propose,” re- 
sponded the mother. “But if you would 
allow me to offer you my advice, Juliana, you 
would marry at the very .first opportunity. 
Indeed, the sooner the better — for fear that 
your amour with Francis Baton should be 
followed by certain consequences.” 

“Such is my intention,” returned Julina; 
“ and for particular reasons of my own, I shall 
endeavour to find either a very old, doting, 
but wealthy husband— or else some country 
squire, who has more money than brains, and 
will think too much of his horses and his 
hounds to devote any particular attention to 
the proceedings of his wife.” 

“ You will scarcely find it difficult to pick up 
such a husband as this in Linconshire. There 
is Mr. Ilawkshaw of Hawkshaw Hall — a fine, 
dashing country squire— — ” 

“Thank you for the hint, mother. I 
remember him well : he has known me 
since I was a girl. And by the bye, he 
is very intimate with the Denisons, 
where wc are going to-night. You have 
told me what you would advise mo to do.” 
continued Juliaua, after a pause, “and Ion 
my part should counsel you to get that woman 

what is her name? Madge Somers, as 

they cail her out of the country as soon 

| as you can.” 

“ It is already done,” responded Lady 
Saxondale. “ The other morning, when she 
came to Bark Lane, I gave her five hundred 
guineas, on condition that she would at once 
depart for America— with the promise that 
on her arrival in New York, if she wrote to 
let me know she was there, I would despatch 
her a like sum.” 

“ You have acted prudently," obserred 
Juliana. “ I only hope that Blie has sailed. 
Doubtless she has plenty of money with her : 
for that was not the first sum you had given 
her r - 

“ No : I had previously given her money. 
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“It was from Constance,” replied Juliana. 

“ She and the Marquis were married in Paris, 
and at once proceeded on their way to Madrid, 
where he has obtained a good diplomatic 
appointment.” 

Whether Lady Saxondale would have given 
any response to this information, «e know 
j not : for at the moment the door opened, and 
a domestic entered bc-aring a letter, which the 
postman had just brought over from Gains- 
borough. Her ladyship, at once recognizing 
the handwriting of Mr. Marlow, opened it: 
but she had not read many lines before a look 
of annoyance gathered upon her features. 
She however commanded her feelings, and 
quickly composed her countenance: then, hav- 
ing perused the letter, she folded it up and 
continued her breakfast Juliana saw that it was 
something unpleasant which the epistle con- 
tained : but as her mother gave no explanation, 
she did not seek it — the understanding being 
thatr they were not to pry into each other’s 
affairs. 

After breakfast Lady Saxondale shut herself 
up in her own chamber, and pondered long 
and gainfully upon Mr. Marlow’s letter. It 
contained, as the reader has no doubt suspected, 
an account of. Mr. Gunthorpe’s visit : and the 
lawyer requested her ladyship to send him 
her instructions within a week. Lady Saxon- 
dale was one who seldom delayed in making 
up her mind how to act: but in this instance 
she could not resolve so speedily. She saw 
that the present dilemma was an awkward 
one : for she was terribly frightened lest Lord 
Harold Staunton, either through vengeance 
or remorse, should seek out Devcril and make 
him acquainted with all the circumstances 
which had impelled him into provoking the 
•young artist to a duel. If armed with that 
evidence, Deveril could crash her in a court of 
justice : but without it., he could not well prove 
his case against her. She now regretted hav- 
ing made an enemy of Lord Harold Staunton, 
even though her honour roust have been 
sacrificed in order to purchase his friendship. 
The result of Lad}' Saxondale’s deliberation 
was a resolve to propitiate Lord Harloa and 
ensure his silence. But inasmuch as she could 
not well invite an unmarried' young man on 
a visit by himself to Saxondale Castle, she 
resolved to send a pressing invitation to Lady 
Macdonald to pass a few weeks in Lincolnshire, 
and bring Lord Harold and Lady Fiorina with 
her. She accordingly wrote by that very day’s 
post to this effect; and she likewise despatched 
a letter to Mr. Marlow, repelling with much 
virtuous indignation what she termed “the 
black calumnies invented by Deveril against 
her,’ but promised to give him farther instruc- 
tions in a few days. 

In the evening Lady Saxondale and Juliana, 
both elegantly dressed, and both looking grandly 
beautiful, entered the carriage, and were. borne 
to the mansion of Mr. and Mrs. .Denison 


which was about two miles distant from the 
Castle. There was a dinner-party at the Deni- 
son’s on this occasion — to be followed by a ball, 
at which all the surrounding nobility and 
gentry, with their wives and daughters, 
were to be present. The Denisons were one of 
the richest and belonged to one of the oldest 
families' in Lincolnshire. The father and 
mother were advanced in life, and had several 
sons and daughters, nearly all of whom were 
married and settled in different parts of the 
county. They were of course all present bn 
this occasion. Amongst the other guests was 
Squire Hawkshaw, whose name has been al- 
ready mentioned, and whom we must now 
specially introduce to our readers. 

He was a tall, well-made man, about six-and- 
thh ty years of ave, and a good specimen of the 
modern class of “ country gentlemen," so far 
as bis personal appearance went : for he had 
nothing of the coarse manners and roystering 
vulgarity of the squirearchy of the old school. 
He was however of a jovial disposition, honest 
and frank-liearted ; with a countenance not 
positively handsome, but open and good- 
.humoured, and impressing an observer with 
the conviction that he was a thoroughly stright- 
forward and well-meaning man. His features 
were large — his forehead very high— and he 
possessed a remarkably fine head of brown 
hair. His manners were good, but neither 
elegant nor polished : there was nothing vul- 
gar in them, but at the same, time they would 
scarcely have suited the exquisite fastidiousness 
of the ‘West End of London. - .His laugh was 
too loud and merry for the delicate nerves of 
the mere female creatures of fashion ; and yet 
such was its unalloyed good humour, that only 
such creatures could have wished it to be more 
subdued. IIo dressed well, but not with the ex- 
treme nicety of a lounger in Hyde Park or the 
other fashionable resorts of the metropolis ; 
and he was certainly much more at home with 
male companions who could converse upon 
horses, and dogs, and field-sports generally, than 
at a whist table as the partner of an old dow- 
ager with turbaned head and pursed-up 
mouth. 

Mr. George Hawkshaw was a very rich man. 
The Hall— as his residence was denominated— 
was one of the finest country-seats in Lincoln- 
shire ; and he maintained a numerous establish- 
ment of domestics., How it was. that he had 
nob as yet married, no one exactly knew — urn 
less it were, in general terms, that he was not 
a marrying man. Many a mother however 
could conscientiously lay her hand upon her 
heart and affirm that if one of her daughters 
had not become “ Mrs. Hawkshaw of the 
Hall," it was for no want of manoeuvring on 
her part ; and all the marriageable . young 
ladies round about could with equal sincerity 
satisfy their consciences that they had done 
their best to ensnare him in love’s toils. 

Such was the individual whom the Hon. 
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Miss Juliana Farcfield had oi'lcctcd in her own 
mind a? her future husband. Juliana reasoned 
with herself that if the power of her charms 
and the iniluencvof her f aginations had failed 
to procure her a husband in the metropolitan 
circles of fashion, during tiie six years that 
had elapsed since she first earns out at sixteen, 

! hoy were by no means likely to experhne-’ 
failure when their artillery was played off 
against the heart of a country f- quilt ; and she 
felt proudly conscious of tire fact that in ail 
Lincolnshire there was not a young lady of 
sii-h splendid atfiv-tions as her own. 

Indeed, never had .1 ah in a appeared to great- 
er advantage than on the evening of which we 
arc writing, i’he ball-dris* that she wore dis- 
played Liu* glowing magnificent!!' of her charms 
— the stiver*' bust and the arms bare almost to 
the shoulder. She had arran ed her hair in 
massive bands, with a few ! nesses hangiu i down 
behind fiom the knot in which its chief iuauii- 
ance was gathered at the luck of the well- 
shaped head ; and a caiuelia set oil 1 its glossy | 
darkness with a striking effect. The aim up /n I 
which she was bent imparted a heightened 
| animation to her countenance : and her eyes 
shone with even more than their wouied fires. 
She -had resolved to conquer — and that speedi- 
ly too ; and she was already Hushed as it were 
with the foretaste of anticipated triumph. 

Xow, as the Hon. Miss Fare field was decided- 
ly the female star of the assemblage at the 
Denison’s, and as Mr. Jlawkshaw was the most 
important individual amongst the younger 
portion of the male guest*, it was quite natural 
: that he should give his arm to Juliana to escort 
her from the drawing-room to the dining-room ; 
land he of course *'.t next to her at table. She 
put forth nil the powers of her conversation to 
charm him : and this she did without the light- 
est betrayal of studied ellort. Well knowing 
what hi 3 favourite topics were, she skilfnlily, 
but in a manner that, seemed perfectly uaturd, 
i turned the di-jeour.;!! thereon. She seemed to 
enter into the spirit, of the exhilarating sports 
| of the field— gave him to understand that she 
wished she lived altogether m the country — 
and was even astonished at the dexterity with 
which she acquitted her.wlf when speaking of 
racing, and hunting, and steeple-chawing, 
t'ntil this evening those topics were Juliana’s 

utter aversion : she had fancied that every 
sporting character smelt of the stables, and 
totally unfit for the roseate light and perfumed 
atmosphere of drawing-rooms. But now she 
appeared to enter with enthusiasm into all that 
pertained to the sporting world ; and skilfully 
catching hints from the remarks which Mr. 
Jlawkshaw himself made, she qx.par.ded~ them 
into lengthened disquisitions of her own. 

Her companion was evidently charmed. The 
more she talked, the deeper became his interest 
in her conversation ; and presently he found 
himself gazing upon her with a rapture that 
he had never known in woman’s presence be. 


fore. Xew feelings appeared to be taking 
life in his heart : and as he contemplated her 
face and her form, the conviction gradually 
grew upon him that he had never beheld any- 
thing so beautiful .as those features or so 
superbly symmetrical ns that shape. When 
he looked at her aquiline profile he fancied that 
she appeared thus to the greatest advantage: 
hut when she bent her looks upon him and he 
gazed on her foil face, catching all the glorious 
power of her eyes, he thought that she was 
still more beautiful thus. 

The dinuer passed over— the ladies with- 
drew to the drawing-room — and the gentle- 
im n remained to sit a little over their wine, 
for the first time in hi3 life Mr. Hawkshaw 
m-ir.her appeared to enjoy the wine nor to min- 
gle in the* discourse that was taking place 
ar-umd him. His thoughts were all concen- 
trat'd on the splendid cieature who had 
i hirmed him during the hour of dinner, and 
who only so recently left his side. It seemed 
t.i hint as if some new and hitherto unknown 
inti iiencc had been shed upon him : he longed 
for the summons to the drawing-room to ar- 
rive that he might once more have an oppor-. 
t unity of beholding and conversing with 
i Miss Farefield : he wondered that when he 
had met her in society on the former occasions 
that she was in Lincolnshire, he had taken no 
more notice of her than of the other ladies of 
his acquaintance; and he could not help asking 
himself what all these feeling3 meant, and 
whether they constituted that love of which 
he had read in novels and of which he had so 
frequently heard persons speak ? Mr. Deni- 
son and the other gentlemen at the table 
noticed his abstracted mood; and after several 
vain endeavours to rally him into his wonted 
joviality, they began dropping merry and 
good-natured* hints to the effect that he must 
have lost liis heart. Then, the confusion which 
he felt, and the gush of strange emotions that 
seemed to pour through his breast, sending a 
thrill along every fibre and through every vein, 
made him suspect that they had really touched 
upon the right chord. 

At length the summons to coffee arrived ; and 
by one of those sudden inconsistencies, or rather 
eccentricities, which frequently mark the 
| human character, Mr. Ilawkshaw resolved 
that he would not throw himself in the way of 
Juliana again, lest liis friends and acquai stan- 
ces should in reality have . good reason to say 
! that he was smitten with her. Perhaps too he 
wished to put his feelings to the test : and per- 
| haps also, he was afraid of being actually ensnar- 
ed into those matrimonial aspirations against 
which he had hitherto maintained his heart 
in such perfect inaccessibility. Therefore, on 
entering the drawing-room, which was spacious, 
and where by this time most of the guests who 
were invited to the ball (having arrived since 
dinner) were assembled, Mr. Hawkshaw lounged 
about amongst them, endeavouring to assume ! 
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an easy unconstrained air: but as he stood 
I conversing first -with one acquaintance, then 
with another, he caught himsef falling into 
fits of abstraction, and his eyes unconsciously 
wandering to where the lion. Miss Fare field 
t was seated amongst some ladies in another part 
I of the room, 

On her side, she perfectly well comprehended 
what was passing in Mr. Hawkshaw’s mind. 
Without appearing to observe him, she never- 
theless l:ent her eyes almost constantly fixed 
upon him from beneath the shade of the dark 
fringes. She noticed his moods of abstraction 
— slie beheld his looks wandering toward her 
and she likewise perceived that every time he 
lounged about, he halted nearer and nearer to 
whore she was seated. Thun Rhe had no 
difficulty in penetrating the kind of struggle 
that was going on within him ; and with a 
secret glow of truimph she felt the conviction 
that he was ensnared. 

Presently the bind, which had been pro- 
cured from* Lincoln to attend upon the occasion, 
struck up its swelling harmony ns a signal for 
the danein ; to commence. A young nobleman, 
of high rank but wretchedly atl’cctcd manners, 
advanced and requested the honour of Juliana's 
hand for the first quadrill* 1 : but well a « are 
that Mr. Ilav.ksliaw did not dance, she was 
about to refuse on the plea of headache— when 
it Suddenly occurred to her that in the mazes 
of tin 1 dance she would lie afforded an opportu- 
nity of displayin'? her fine form t>> its utmost 
advantage. Upsides, if Hnwkshaw were really 
smitten — .as she had no doubt he was— it would 
pique his jealousy to behold her the companion 
of another, and would effectually bring him 
back to her side-*, soon as the dance should he 
over. She accordingly accepted the proposal, 
and stood up with her partner. The rapid 
glance which she threw towards Tfawkshaw, 
at once showed her that he had been watching 
with a decree of interest which he could not 
altogether conceal, the result of a little 
dialogue between herself and the young noble- 
man who had inviti'd her to dance ^ and she 
even observed tint a look of annoyance ap- 
peared for a moment upon Iris features as she 
suffered her partner to lead her out. 

"When she had taken her place in the quad- 
rille, she noticed that Mr. Hawksaw remained 
standing to gaze upon the dancers ; and she 
knew that it for her he thus lingered. 
Never did Juliana float with a more graceful 
ease through the mazes of the dance : never 
did she display a more elegant lightness 
mingled with a_ certain fashinoable languor, 
than upon this occasion. Mr. Jlawkshaw 
followed all her movements ; lie. thought no 
longer of being ridiculed by liis friends : he 
cared nothin? about losing his heart — for in- 
deed it was already lost. All the raptures he 
had experienced at the dinner-table were re- 
vived in his breast: he again felt as he had 
never felt before towards any being in female 


shape : he appeared to be hurried along by some 
strong current of feeling over which he had no 
power, and which might bear him whithersover 
it chose, and lie unable to resist. 

“ What a veway wemarkable fine day we 
have had, Mitli T’arefield," observed the young 
nobleman, during the interval which afforded 
an opcortunity for conversation. 

“ Quite delightful," responded Juliana. 

“1 went out widing thith mawning about 
tbweo o’clock — I tliuppotli the common people 
would caU it the afternoon — and it wath ekth- 
twemcly plcathant — thowarm — tho thunny — 
ever wy thing tho gween— the tweeth tho thady 
— the wlver thobwight — the birdth tho melodi- 
outh— quite chawtning, chawming.” 

“ I have no doubt your lordship enjoyed your 
ride amazingly,” observed Juliana, glancing 
towards the spot where Hnwkshaw stood. 

“ I had my cweam-coloured horth — thuth a 
a thplendid eweature — and he wailh thofrithky, 
Mitli Karelield. I thought he would wun over 
tho common people in the woadth and ficldth— 
but be didn’t. Wathn’t it conthiderate on 
hitlipart? Ah! he’th thuth a thagathiouth 
animal. Ho yon wide, Mitli Tnrefield V 

“ Oh 1 yes— occasionally," was the response. 

“ Ohawming ! chawming ! I tliall come and 
feth you thome mawning, *if you are agweeable, 
to have a wun over the ficldth. I wode thwough 
a fiock of geeth yethterday— and thuth a hitli- 
inc', Mitli In re field, you never heard. I thought 
there wath a thoutliand thnaketh in the 
gwnrlh. It wath veway dclithiouth —veway 
arnuthin?." 

“It must have been," said Juliana. 

In such edifying and delightful conversation 
as this did the intervals in the quadrille pass : 
and when it was over, Juliana, having promonad* 
edt*o or throe times round the room with 
her partner, was escorted by him hack to her 
seat, lie then made his bow and retired in the 
usual manner ; and the next instant Mr. llaw- 
kshaw was by her side. 

“ Why, where have you been ?" she said, as 
if she had not been watching his countenance 
almost the whole time that she was meandering 
with the grace of a Venus and the dignity of a 
Diana through the dance. “ 1 really thought 
you had taken your departure, or that you 
were still with the gentlemen in the dining- 
room." 

These words come for a moment like a shock 
upon Mr. Hnwkshaw : for they appeared to 
bespeak the most perfect indifference on the 
pari of Juliana— an indifference, however, which 
lie himself was so far from reciprocating I Julia- 
na saw the effect of her words ; and as it was 
no part of her to throw cold water upon the 
flame she had already excited, hut merely to 
avoid having the appearance of laying herself 
out to ensnare him, she hastened to speak in 
other terms. 

“ At all events, I am glad you have found me 
out again," she said, in a sort of confidentia I 
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manner : “ for I have been terribly fatigued by j served : but slightly inclining her head, she 
the dull platitudes of that silly young man who i appeared to be playing with her fan. 
did me that honour of dancing vrith me : and 1 1 At this moment three or four ladies from 
quite missed the lively discourse you and I iiad 1 the card-room entered the apartment where 
at the dinner-table.” <• ! the dialogue was taking place, and where 

“lam rejoiced that you should feel yourself j it was so rapidly approaching and interesting 
able to pay me such a compliment, Miss Fare- . crisis ;and Juliana inwardly wished all imagin- 
field,” said Mr, Hawkshaw, now full of rapture 1 able evils on the heads ef those who had thus 
again. " But hither comes a gentleman who, I \ interrupted the tete-a-tete. Outwardly, how- 
know, means to ask you to dance — and he ; ever, she did not display her vexation : the 
looked annoyed. _ . , discourse became general with those who had 

“ Do you not dance ?" . inquired Juliana, al- j just entered and for the rest of the evening 
ready well aware that he did not. , there was no farther opportunity for Miss 

“ I am sorry to say, 1 ’ was the response, “ that j Farefield to draw her admirer out. 

I am not sufficiently a lady’s man.” . On handing her and Lady Saxondale to 

“Well, after all,” observed Juliana, “ it is their carriage, "Mr. Hawkshaw could not help 
very insipid ; and to tell yon the truth I care pressing Juliana’s hand; and on returning to 
nothing about it.” his own abode, it struck him to be so gloomy, 

At this moment the gentleman alluded to, lonely, and cheerless, that he would have felt 
advanced and solicited the honour of her hand quite in desponding spirits, had not the image 
in the next quadrille for which she might bar- of the beautiful and brilliant Miss Farefield 
pen to he disengaged : but Miss Farefield, witii been present in bis mind to cheer him. 
the most polished affability, assured the appli- 
cant that she did not mean to dance any more 

that evening. He accordingly bowed and re- * 

tired. , . . CHAPTER LXIL 

“ Give me your arm,” she said to Mr. Hawk- 
shaw, “ and' let us lounge into the card-room ir a p. o l n stacxto x. 

and see what is going on there.” 

Her companion was delighted ; and as her Two days afterwards a travelling-carriage drove 
hand was gently laid upon his arm, even that up to the gate of Saxondale CLstle, at 
soft feather-like touch appeared to send an about six o’clock in the evening ; Lady 
unknown thrill of ecstacy through his entire Macdonald, accompained by Lord Harold 
form. They proceeded to the card-room ; and Staunton and L;dy Fiorina, alighted. They 
after loitering round the tables, retired to an were welcomed with every appearance of 
inner apartment, where portfolios of prints cordiality by Lady Saxondale, and with a 
lay open upon a table for the inspection of real sincerity by Juliana, who was exceedingly 
those who thought fit to lounge there. Juliana glad to have company at the Cast e, which to 
seated herself near a mmole, upon which her her was du’l enough, although Mr. Hawkshaw 
arm rested ; and Hawkshaw remained stand- had called on each of the two mornings since 
ing by her side. the ball. 

“It is quite delightful to get away from The quick eye of Lady Saxondale discovered 
those heated rooms,” said Juliana. “The air in at the first glance that Fiorina was unhappy 
the ball-room was quite oppressive, — or rather and despondin'.' in, reality, and the gaiety she 
the absence of it was intolerable. You, Mr. assumed was only forced, Her ladyship there- 
Hawkshaw, who are always accustomed to the fore saw that Fiorina still pined on Leveril’s 
open air, with plenty of manly exercise, — I account ; and the pain . of her fair young rival 
am almost astonished that you can endure the was a joy and a triumph to the heart of that 
stifling atmosphere of apartments crowded vindictive and jealous weman. While alone 
with guests?” . with Lady Macdonald for a few moments be- 

“ At all events, on the present occasion,” he fore dinner, Lady Saxondale took the oppor- 
answered, in a low and somewhat hesitating tunity of inquiring, apparently iD a casual and 
voice, “ I am overjoyed that I came hither indifferent manner, if Mr. IJeveril had made 
this evening.” any further attempts to renew his acquaintance 

“ Indeed 1" exclaimed Juliana, affecting not at Cavendish Square since the duel ? and she 
to understand him.. “ And what, particular was informed that he had not. 
inducement might you have had ?” ‘ As a matter of course Lady Saxondale did 

“None to bring rue hither — but perhaps not openly testify; the spite which she cherished 
some to make me remain later than I should against Fiorina, but treated her with her 
otherwise have done:’— and he now looked wonted affability', and as her future daughfor- 
at her with a rapture which he could not in-law. For it was a source of infinite saiisfnc- 
yonceal, and which she could not have mistaken, tion to the vindictive lady to think that Fiorina 
'even had she been ten thousand times less though attached to Deveril, should be sacri- 
experienced than she was. ficed to her own profligate and worthless son j 

“ You are speaking in enigmas,” she ob- Edmund. ■ I 
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Bub how had Lady Saxondale and Harold 
Staunton met ? AVifch the well-bred case of 
persons in their station of life, and to all out- 
ward appearance as if nothing unpleasant had 
ever occurred between them. But as Lady 
Saxondale had given him her hand on his arri- 
val, the quick glances of deep 'meaning which 
they exchanged, showed that they thoroughly 
understood each other. On the one hand 
Harold Staunton comprehended i hat the cir- 
cumstance of his being included in the invita- 
tion sent to his aunt and-sister, was a proof 
that Lady Saxondale purposed to seek a recon- 
ciliation with him : and upon what terms could 
such reconciliation he effected, save and except 
on his own conditions ? On the other hand, her 
ladyship perceived that he was quite willing to 
accept such reconciliation ; and she had there- 
fore no doubt, of securing him entirely to her 
own interest. 

The dinner was served up at. about seven 
j o’clock : and when the deceit was over a little 
I after eight, the party descended into the gar- 
dens to walk— for the evening was s-uenel}’ 
beautiful. Lady Macdonald, fatigued with the 
day’s travelling, soon returned into the fistic. 
Fiorina and .Liliana kept together— while 
Lady Saxondale and Harold were thus left 
to themselves. 

“ Have I rightly undct.%Lood your ladyship’s 
kindness?” asked Staunton, gently placing her 
arm in his own, and leading her into a secluded 
avenue. 

“Tell me what you under., turn; by the term 
kindness,” responded her huh j hip, but v, it It a 
smile which gave him every enco-nsgement to 
proceed. 

“lean only conclude that would m-l 
have invited me hither,” returned Harold, “un- 
less you had made up your mind l > atone for 
your pari cruelty.” 

“Then it is not too late Lo nllVr such atone- 
ment?” said Lady Sr.xondah* in a suhdm-d 
voice. 

“ You must indeed have but a poor opinion 
of your own charms,” rejoined Staunton, “if 
you imagine that they are not sufiieient to sub- 
due any rancour which 1 may have oxperienr-d j 
in respect to what is pe-t. 1 have been vin- 
dictive— terribly vindictive : and pet haps 1 
even went too far in jtvealing everything to 
J'idmund. But you must make allowances for 
the state of mind into which 1 vu» thrown. 
Consider v hat. I had done for you. 1 had 
risked my own life— and 1 had nearly taken 
the life of another !” 

“Would that yon had effectually done so 1” 
ejaculated Lady Saxondale bitterly. 

“Have you still cause to be so vindictive 
aeainst Doveril ?■’ inquired Stannum. “Of 
course I have at. no loss to comprehened how 
he merited your anger. Fora woman of such 
grand and magnificent beauty as j-ou posses®, 
and who condescended lo fix her thoughts 
upon a miserable obscure artist,— for such a 


woman, I nay, to experience a rebuff, was 
provoking indeed.” 

“ Do nob allude to it any more, ’’.interrupted 
Truly F'.xondale, impatiently : for she of 
course know that it was useless to contradict 
the story to one who had every reason to 
understand it so thoroughly. 

“ Pardon me, dear Lady Saxondale,” he re- 
plied, “if T dwell upon that topic for a 
moment ; because I wish you to understand 
me well. 1 am not so insensate t or so vain j 
as to believe that you are in love with me. 1 
know very well that after ha-ing so recently 
set your mind upon Deveril, you can scarcely, 
even in the mere caprice of woman, snatch me 
up to supply his place. Therefoie you have 
some motive in effecting a reconciliation with 
me. Do be candid, and explain what that 
motive is." 

“You will not. then, give me credit for any 
kind or generous feelings towards von ?” said 
Indy Sixondale, “hut yon think that even in 
tin’s reconciliation I am selfish V 

“1 cannot think that you entertain the 
slightest tenderness towards me— pat ticularly 
after the dreadful scene which took place be- 
tween us at. 3 *onr house. I can therefore o”ly 
attribute your present conduct to one of two 
alternatives ; and if if weiu only for curiosity’s 
take, 1 sbonld like to know which it is.” 

“ -\nd those alternatives ?’’ said Lady Saxon- 
dale iniptit ingly. 

“The first is, that, you seel: a paramour, and 
have p.*rh:ipt thought that you might as well 
take me into your favour in that, light: .and 
the second is, that you again with to avail 
yourself of my aorvic-M anti do not regard the 
sacrifice you mtt-f make lo obtain them.” 

“ Nov tell nie, Lord Harold Staunton,” said 
Lidy S ’xoiid.aie, stopping snort, and looking him 
full in the face, — “do you take me for a woman 
who is privately profligate, though before the 
world p.vsfS-dng an untarnished reputation V 

“ 1 candidly confess that until quite recently 
1 believed you to he a woman of the .sf n’etost 
prudence and propriety : but vmi yourself 
will allow that T have no great rea-on to flatter 
j uiyelf i-<" • that 1 shall be tlm fir.-t on whom 
you bestowed your favours since \our lin'd ands 
float li.’’ 

“On my soul, 1 sneer to you, Tfuro’d,” 
replied Lady Snxondaie, “ tli: t you wrong me ! 

Tt was a moment of weakness that led me to 
make overtures to Deveril and place myself in 
his pooler. Now, will you not believe me? 

T have no object in deceiving you : 1 do not 
even know that T have any particular object 
in thus vindicating imsc-lf up to the present 
time— unless it be that it in natural for a 
woman tc lake credit for as much virtue as ahe 
possesses, even in the presence of him to whom 
that virtue is about to be surrendered.” 

“I do believe you,” responded Staunton, in 
a voice which showed that he spoke with 
sincerity. “ T am sufficiently acquainted with 
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Lin: world to be able tc di-cover a demirep, 
no m.-.Ger how thick may bo the vei! of hypo- 
crisy that she wears : and having known you 
for some t»w years, I oh on id certainly have 
detected yon ere now. Yes — T do* believe you : 
and therefore all the more welcome are you to 
me, dear I/idy Saxondale 

Tins speaking, he ptsecl his arm round her 
waist : and in the she.de of the avenue where 
they were walking, lie embraced her. Then 
was an interval of silence — and they proceeded 
slowly on, he still with his arm rouud her 

“ But you have not told me what I can do 
for you, 11 he at- length resumed. “ 1 am sure 
them is something in which you need my 
services." 

“ No — not at present, I can assure you," 
answered Lady Saxondale. “ But tell roe 
candidly— indeed, 1 beseech you to speak with 
the utmost sincerity — for it is important. 
Have you breathed to a soul except Edmund 
those circumstances that so much angered you 
against me ? Bray dont deceive me. I f yon 
have, I shall forgive you, and must make the 
best of it. Bat if you have not, so much the 
better.” 

“ Is it then so very important i" asked 
Lord Harold, slightly fencing with the ques- 
tion . 

lf Ah 1 1 perceive that you have told some 
one ? ’ ejaculted Lady Saxondale. “ Now, 
Harold, listen to me. You must not leave me 
in the dark in this respect- — yon must not be 
afraid to confess the extent to which yon have 
betrayed me. I am prepared to give myself 
up to you — I will even endeavour to love you — : 
T feel that I already begin to like yon ; and if 
you devote yourself entirely to my interests, 
there is nothing I will not do to serve you. 
Therefore pray ' be candid ; and to show you 
that I am inclined to put the fullest confidence 
i in you, I will tell you presently wherefore I 
am so urgent in asking the question.” 

I “ I will therefore speak without reserve,” 
said Harold. “ Uufortunately,” he continued, 
“ you rendered me so bitterly vindictive 
against you that I was not careful how I compro- 
mised you. There are two persons besides 
Edmund, to whom I. have told every thing.” 

“ Two persons ! Who are they ? ’ 

“ One is Edmund’s mistress — for I suppose 
that you know or suspect that he has a mistress ; 
and the other is my faithful and devoted 
[ servant Alfred.” 

“ Good Good 1 this is most serious,” mur- 
mured Lady Saxondale : and Staunton felt 
that she shuddered in the half-embrace in 
! which he still retained her as they walked 

I slowly along. 

“ Why is it so serious ? * he inquired. 

“ Because,” she rejoined in a thick voice, 
but with bitter accents, “lam threatened 
with a Jaw-suit for the defamation of William 
Dcveril’s character ; and that persevering, 

1 obi.tic.ate. dogged old man, Mr. Guulhorpe is 
Jut the bnttoiu’of ifc'ail. It is doubtless his gold 
. that wilt enable Ib-vr-ril to carry on the pro- 
j cess. If by my accident he should contrive to 
1 obtain witnesses to the whole or any portion 
! of those transactions in which I so fatally in- 
■ volved myself, the result would be exposure — 
j ruin— disgrace— dishonour Oh, I could not 

• survive it ’ 

“ A nd be has threatened you with an action ?” 
, -.id Harold, in a thoughtful mood : it was not 

• however precisely upon what he had heard 
that be was thinking, but rather upon a subject 
which had gradually arisen in his mind within 
tin last few minutes. 

“ He has threatened me with an action— or 
'.he alternative is that I sign a document to be 
.•ovulated privately, denying the truth of the 
statement I had made to my friends concerning 
him. 77(0' I v ill never do. T would sooner 
j i isk the lawsuit. To sign the death-warrant of 
ruv own honour — to commit a suicidal act in 
rc's-pect to my own fame, were impossible 1”— 
and Lady Saxondale spoke with the vehemence 
of a strong excitement. 

“To be sure— you cannot do that,” rejoined 
Harold. “A document to be circulated pri- 
vately,— no, no— that will never do ! As well 
the full exposure 1 Even if you lost the law- 
suit, you might, still persist that your cause was 
just, and that you were an injured, woman : 
but if you once sign such a paper, all is over.’ 1 

“ That is exactly the view I take of- it. Mr. 
Marlow has written to me. Of course he does 
not believe Deveril’s story for a moment : but 
how could 1 ever look him in the face again if 
I wore to write and tell him that I will sign an 
acknowledgment of my own guilt ?” 

“ It is indeed most serious,” rejoined Staun- 
ton. “ Edmund’s mistress is the only one to 
be feared : on my valet Alfred I can rely.’’ 

“ You have not brought him down with you ?" i 
said Lady Saxondale quickly : “ for I could not 
look him in the face ” 

“No,” answered Staunton. “My aunt and 
Fiorina had to bring their two maids ; and 
they would not consent that too many persons 
should encumber the carriage. Besides, from 
motives of delicacy — having unfortunately told 
Alfred the whole story in a lit of spleen and 
spite — I would not insist upon bringing him.” 

“But who is Edmund’s mistress ? I suspected 
that he had one, as he has been so constantly 
away from home of late ” 

“ She is an opera-dancer, known as Mademoi- 
selle D’Alembert : her real name is Emily 
Archer. I can no doubt manage her. She is 
venal — and money will effectually silence her.” 

“But if she should have already goseipped 
upon the subject ?” observed Lady Saxondale. 

“ I do not think it is likely,” returned Staun- 
ton : “ but of course 1 cannot take upon my- 
self to answer for her discretion. You see that 
I do not buoy you up with vain hopes.” 

“No: it were foolish to do so. Will you 
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return to London, upon some pretence, as soon, 
as possible, and see her ? You shall have che- 
ques upon ray bankers, that you may possess 
adequate means to satisfy her rapacity. Can 
you not pretend to-morrow that you have 
received some important letters from London 
requiring your prompt presence there ?” 

“ Yes : leave it to me to manage,*’ replied 
Staunton, still thoughtfully and almost ab- 
stractedly, as if’ while he was talking upon 
one subject he was revolving another in his 
mind ; but Lady Saxondale was too much 
absorbed in the contemplation of her own 
perilous position, to notice his mood. 

They continued to walk together for a few 
minutes longer, until they heal’d the voices of 
Juliana and Fiorina at the extremity of the 
avenue ; and then Harold quick]}' withdrew 
his arm from around the admirably modelled 
form of the superb Lady Saxondale. 

The night passed, and on the following 
morning it happened that Harold did receive 
by the post a letter from a friend in London. 
It was delivered at the breakfast-table ; and 
he immediately said that business of urgent 
importance in connexion with some friend 
who had fallen into difficulties, required his 
speedy return to the metropolis ; but he added 
that his absence would only last a few days, at 
the . expiration of which time he should have 
the pleasure of joining the circle at Saxondale 
Castle again. His aunt bade him not be so 
foolish as to hurry off for the purpose of 
meddling with the affairs of friends in difficul- 
ties : but Stauntou managed to convince her 
that it was absolutely necessary and Lady 
Macdonald accordingly said little more upon 
the subject. 

After breakfsst Fiorina and Juliana went 
out together to walk in the garden ; and Lady 
Macdonald sat herself down to read a new 
novel. Lady Saxondale whispered to Staun- 
ton to join her in a few minutes in the drawing- 
room ; and thither he accordingly proceeded. 

“ My dear Harold," she said, “ I thank .you 
for this fulfilment of your promise. You 
know that I am now’ your’s as much as woman 
can be, short of the marriage-ties. In surrender- 
ing myself to you this night past, I have 
descended for the first time from that pinnacle 
of honour which I have maintained since my 
husband's death nineteen years back ! Oh ! 
do you not confess that I deserve all you can 
do for me ? But wherefore do you regard me 
in so singular a manner ?’— and Lady Saxon- 
dale felt suddenly frightened at the looks of 
her paramour. 

“ It is time that we should have further 
explanations," was Staunton’s answer, deli- 
vered with tlm tone of a man who felt that he 
was exercising an authority which could not 
be disputed. 

“ What mean you ?’’ asked ’Lady Saxondale 
in a faint voice, and trembling all over ; for 
she was smitten with a presentiment of evil. 


“ It will be your own fault,” Staunton went 
on to say, “ if we do not settle matters very 
amicably indeed. You have already said that 
you are mine so far as woman can be where, 
the marriage vows have not been pronounced. 
Wherefore should those marriage vows not 
pass between us V 

Lady Saxondale was confounded and stricken 
speechless : she could scarcely believe her 
ears, and gazed ia vacant bewilderment upon 
Lord Harold. 

“ How, my dear Harriet,” he resumed, “ do 
not be childish— for w'e must talk seriously. 
You assured me last night, with a sincerity 
which I could not doubt, that your life had 
been pure and spotless, and that the moment 
of weakness in which you had given encourage- 
ment to Deveril was the one solitary instance : 
but as that led to no result, we may as well 
pass it over as nothing at all. Now, as I 
confess that it would not be very agreeable 
to me to marry a demirep and behold the 
laugh of scorn or the smile of supercilious- 
ness upon the lips of those who had 
previously been her paramours, I should 
not have thought of seeking you as a wife 
if it had- not been for that solemn assur- 
ance. You have a handsome jointure of your 
own ; besides which, you have a good sum of 
ready money which you have saved. All this I 
know, of course, from Edmucd. It is true 
that there is the disparity of a few years bet- 
ween your age and mine : but then I look older 
than I am, arid you look much younger than 
you are ; and therefore the match will not be 
so inconsistent after all. Besides, without any 
flattery, you are of a beauty so splendid that it 
seems to defy the ravages of Time. Altogether, 
therefore, you will suit me as’wife better than 
any lady of my acquaintance — that is to say, 
better than auy one who would be likely to 
have a man of fortune such as I am.” 

“ Js it possible that you are serious, Harold ?” 
asked Lady Saxondale, who had listend in mute 
astonishment to this business-like and matter- 
of-fact speech, wherein however there was a 
certain persuasive under-current of patrician 
levity. “For if you be perpetrating a jest, it 
is cruel to joke with me under such circum- 
stances.” 

“ I never was more serious in my life," re- 
joined Harold : “ and I am convinced that when 
you come to reflect, you will see that it is the 
best thing I can do for myself : inasmuch as 
that old uncle of mine Lord Eagledean does npt 
seem at all inclined co die. I have no letters 
and no remittances from him within the last 
two or three weeks, as I had expected, and at 
all events he could not possibly be offended 
with me for making such a match — he would 
regard it as a very excellent one.” 

“ You must be mad, Harold !” exclaimed 
Lady Saxondale, stamping her foot with im- 
patience. “ If you marry me, bow can Edmund 
marry your sister ?” 
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“ Permit me to take cave of myself and think 
of my sister afterwards. Do you not compre- 
hend that if Edmund married Fiorina, it would 
prove of no pecuniary advantage to myself ? — 
for I could not spunge upon them — whereas by 
marrying you, I secure to myself a fine position 
at once. Of course the affair would be broken 
off between Edmund and Fiorina ; and we 
should soon find another eligible match for the 
I former, and a wealthy husband for the latter. 
Depend upon it, my dear Harriet, the scheme is 
[admirable. I revolved it in my mind all the 
time I was conversing with you last evening : 
but I thought it better not to broach it until 
this morning — because I knew that in the in- 
| terval you would become more truly mine than 
you were before. Now we are husband and 
wife in all except the marriage ceremony ; and 
that may be solemnized in a very short time." 

“ Do you mean me to understand,” asked 
Lady Saxondale, determined to come to the point 
at once, “ that you are not making a mere pro- 
posal which I am at liberty to reject if I 
choose, but that you are dictating terms to 
which I am to submit ?’* 

“ Pray do not suffer aggravating language to 
pass between us," rejoined Lord Harold : “ or 
you will compel me to speak more candidly 
still.” 

“Then speak candidly !” said her ladyship in 
a decisive tone. 

“ I will do so, since you require it. First 
ol all, you enlisted me in your service to 
provoke Deveril to a duel, with the 
solemn underslaning that if I did your 
bidding my reward was to be tli’c highest 
that woman could bestow. To the best 
of my power J did your bidding, ileaven 
knows but too well that I did my best to lay 
Deveril dead upon the field, — and tbe crime is 
registered in that same heaven against me! 
When I sought you afterwards, how was J 
treated ? I need not do more than remind you 
of all that passed between us. Now you have 
summoned me into your presence again — but 
not willingly, spontaneously, of your own 
accord. No : nt/ain do you require my services ; 
and therefore did you send for me to become 
vour instrument, your agent, and your tool. 
In all these matters you have shown yourself 
intensely selfish, Harriet ; and I have nothing 
to thank you for. l»ut do you suppose that I 
will consent to serve your purposes thus, as a 
mere convenience— a sort of hireling? *Tis 
true that our connexion lias become suddenly 
intimate : yet what guarantee have I that 
when your aim is answered and this dilemma 
of your’s is settled, you will not cast me off 
with scorn again ? At all events, as you have 
sought to make me serve your purposes, it is 
but a just retaliation that I should make you 
serve mine. It therefore suits me to claim you 
as my wife ; and upon the written condition 
that you will become so, will 1 repair to Lon- 
don and completely bailie all your enemies.” 


“ And you have maturely considered your 
plans ?” said Lady Saxondale, over whose coun- 
tenance suddenly passed that same dark and 
ominous expression which had on two or three 
occasions appeared thereon during her disputes 
with the deceased Mabel. 

“Have I not spoken in tbe calm, quiet, and 
deliberate style of a man who has well consi- 
dered the project which lie propounds — and 
as Harold gave utterance to these words, his 
own looks assumed the firmest decision : for be 
had construed that ominous expression on Lady 
Saxondale’s face to be the' mere effect of her 
angry feelings— he considered it indefed to be 
the passing cloud of an indignation to a tem- 
pestuous outburst of which she dared not give 
vent. 

“ Well then,” said her ladyship, after a 
pause, “ if you be so resolute, I have no alter- 
native Jbut to consent — inasmuch as I perceive 
you consider me to be so completely in your 
power ” 

“ You understand your position,” interrupt- 
ed Harold. “ With a breath I could destroy 
you. My testimony on the side of Deveril in 
the law-suit which is threatened, would be 
damnatory : for remember, there is the mas- 
querade-dress which your own son possessed 
himself of, and which could be brought as a 
proof of my tale.” 

“Enough J” exclaimed Lady Saxondale, for a 
moment biting her lip ; and as she turned to- 
wards a table, on which there were writing 
materials, that eiuister expression, so darkly 
ominous, again appeared upon her couuten- 
auce. 

She seated herself at the tabic, and prepared 
to write : but suddenly throwing down the 
pen, she looked up and said, “ Perhaps you lmd 
better draw up this promise of marriage in 
your own terras ? and I will either copy the 
document, or sign the one you write.” 

“No : we neea not take so much trouble as 
to make copies. You can write to my dictation. 
Arc you ready 

I am. Proceed.” 

4 “ Now then, begin thus : — I the under- 
signed, Harriet Saxondale, feeling myself to 
be under the deepest obligations to Lord 
Harold Staunton, for delicate services which 
he has rendered me, and entertaining for that 
nobleman the sincerest love and affection, do 
hereby pledge myself to bestow upon him my . 
hand in marriage at the expiration of one l 
month from the present date ; inasmuch as I 
am aware that for my sake he is renouncing 
certain brilliant prospects of his own in a 
matrimonial point of view, 1 do hereby bind 
myself in the sum of one hundred thousand 
■pounds to fulfil this compact within or at the 
period above specified.” 

■ “ Is that all ? ' asked Lady Saxondale, who 
had written with a firm hand to Staunton’s 
dication. 

“ I think that is an admirable document — 
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terse and business-like— and with as few ; 
falsehoods in it as such a thing can possibly 
bare. Your love and affection forme, and 
the brilliant matrimonial prospects which I 
renounce, are the onl3’ fictions : but they are 
beautiful ones of their kind. A lawyer would 
have crammed in a thousand falsehoods, and 
not one so romantic or touching.” 

“ Cease this levity, Harold : for the carriage 
is already at the door.” 

“Pardon me : but I was in a lively mood. 
Now yonr pretfc}’ signature to that document — j 
and lam off.’’ 

“ It is completed,” said Lady Saxondale. j 
“ And here is a cheque for a thousand guineas. 
Will that suffice for the purpose you have in 
hand V , 

“ If not, I can easily write for more,” he I 
responded : “ but depend upon it, I don’t wish ! 
to encroach more than I can help upon funds j 
that will shortly be our’s- jointly. And now! 
farewell, 1113' dear Harriet.” \ 

He embraced Lady Saxondale, whe suffered I 
rather than returned his caress ; and then 
having hastened to take leave of his aunt, 
Juliana, and Fiorina, Lord Harold S au ton 
- leapt into the carriage and set off on his way 
back to London. 

Immediately after he hod taken his depar- 
ture,' Lid3 T Saxondale sat down and penned a 
letter in a feigned hand. She then ordered 
her carriage, observing that she had to go to 
Gainsborough (the nearest town) in order to 
transact a little business with the banker 
there. As Juliana accepted a call from Mr 
Hawkshaw, she did not volunteer to accom- 
pany her mother ; and as her ladyship’s in- 
tended ride appeared to be of a purely busi- 
ness character, Fiorina also preferred remain- 
ing at the Castle. As for Lady Macdonald, 
she was too much fatigued with the Ion/ 
journey of the previous day to stir out ; and 
thus Lady Saxondaie’s secret hope was ful- 
filled, that she would be enabled to visit 
Gainsborough alone. She had in reality no 
business of any kikd to transact with the 
banker, but merely sought an opportir ity of 
putting her letter with her own hand into 
the post, so that none of her dependants 
might perceive the address. 


'CHAPTER LXIII. 


Wf. must now direct the reader's attention 
to the interior of the Post-Office at Gainsbo 
rough. It was the hour of noon; and two 
clerks were attending to the business of the 
establishment— one paying the money-orders— 
the other sorting the letters as they were 
dropped through the slit in the window, and 
also answering such inquiries as might be made 


at the little trap-door of the usual fashion 
adopted at country post-offices. 

' “I should think that Smith was sure to lm~e 
come back last night,” observed one of the 
clerks to the other. 

“ Yes: his holiday was up,” responded the 
latter “ I wonder he has not shown himself 
already this morning. He has had a fortnight 
of it.” 

“ Where did he go to?" 

“To London, I fancy. He said that the should. 
My turn comes next ; and I have made up my 
mind to visit London.” 

At this moment four or five letters were 
thrust one after the other through the slit; and 
one of them falling farther than the rest, fell 
into an inkstand which was standing upon the 
counter. 

“ book here !" cried the e'erk who attended 
j to the sorting of the letters. “ This comes, 

! you see, of that rascally carpenter delaying to 
! put up the letter-box again aud as lie 
! spoke he dried the soiled letter upon a piece 
of blotting-paper. “What a nuisance it is ! 
lie promised to put it up again last night : 
but this is the way he always serves us when- 
ever he has to do a job here.” 

“It’s too bad,” observed the other clerk. 

“ B it here’s Smith !” he suddenly exclaimed 
looking through the aperture where he paid 
the money-orders. 

Almost immediately afterwards a young 
man of about two and-twenty entered the . 
office and greeted his two colleagues : for he 
was one of the clerks ip the establishment. 

“ So here I am again,” he said in a tone of 
regret that his holiday was over. 

“ Well, Smith, how have 3 T on enjoyed 3'our- 
self inquired both his companions in a 
breath. 

“ Uncommonly, " was the reply. “ I only 
wish my holiday had been for a month instead 
of a fortnight. But by the bye, I understand 
Lady Saxondale has come back to the Castle ?‘‘ 

“ She’s been there for some days past,” . 
responded one of his comrades. “ Is it true, 
though, that Miss Constance has eloped with 
a French Marquis 

“ Quite true," replied Smith. “ It has 
' caused such a sensation in London ! They say 
she cut off just at the moment the carriage was 
at the door, and that she hired some old gipsy- 
woman to come up at the time and draw off 
her ladyship’s attention. That’s the rumour. 
But of course I don’t know how true it is.” 

“ Is it a good match for Miss Constance ?” 

“ Or rather the - Marchioness of Villebele, as 
you must now call her,” replied Smith. 

“ Well, as for it’s being a good match, I don’t 
exactly know. I should think she might 
have done better — such a sweet beautiful 
creature as she is. The Marquis, I under- 
stand, is a very handsome man— quite . 
young : that is to say, not above six or seven- 
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arid-twenty ; and he has got a diplomatic situa- ! 
tion. But that’s all he has to depend upon.” , 

“ I’ll he hound her ladyship.is precious wild,” 
exclaimed one of the clerks. “ But when did 
you come hack ?” 

“ Last night. I travelled down with such a 
nice young fellow^: and as we were alone . to- 
gether the whole way, we had quite an agree- 
able conversation. A. more intelligent, ami- 
able, hut at the same time fine-spirited young 
gentleman, I don’t think I ever met with. 
Perhaps you remember reading about a duel 
that took place' the other day between a cer- 
tain Lord Harold Staunton and a Mr. 
Deveril ?' 

“ To be sui’e : and the report "was that 
Deveril -was killed— but it afterwards appear- 
ed that he was only dangerously wounded.’’ . 

“ Well,” responded Smith, “ tlm same Mr. 
Deveril it was with whom 1 travelled from 
London yesterday, lie still looks pale and 
enfeebled, but is fast recovering of the severe 
injury he received.” 

“And what brings him down to Gains- 
borough ? ’ 

“ I do not know : he did nob volunteer any 
explanation, and therefore of course I did not 
question him." 

“It happens that Lord Harold Staunton 
himself is at Saxondale Castle at tins very 
time,” observed one of the clerks : “ or at all 
cveutsa letter, directed to him there, was sent 
along to the castle this morning.” 

“This is strange,” exclaimed Smith: “for 
Mr. Deveril appears anxious to see that fine 
old castle and its environs ; and I promised 
that T would take him over there to-day. In- 
deed I expect him every moment : for it was 
noon that we appointed to meet. Lie is a 
total stranger at < ! tinsborough, and therefore 
availed himself of my proposal to escort him.’’ 

“ Then you do not mean to attend to busi- 
ness to-day, I suppose ?'* observed one of his 
eollea;ues, laughing. 

“ No. Mind you, my leave of absence is not 
up until to-night." 

At this moment some one inquired at the 
open trap-door of the money- order clerk for 
Mr. Smith, who immediately recognizing the 
voice, exclaimed, “ Ah ! is it you, Mr. Deveril ’/ 
Walk round, and we will take our dcparLuie in 
a few minutes.” 

Deveril accordingly entered the office, and 
was introduced by Mr. Smith to the other 
clerks. While they were conversing some one 
knocked at the trap-door of the window ; and 
the particular clerk whose duty it was to an- 
swer questions, opened the said little door and 
gave whatsoever information was required. 
At that same instant a lady, hurriedly passing 
the post-ofiice, dropped a letter through the 
hole ; and by accident it shared the. fate of a 
previous one by falling upon the inkstand. 

“ Well, that is odd !” exclaimed the' clerk 
who had just answered the questions of the 


inquirer at the window. “ Who do you think 
it was that just threw this letter in ? — and, by 
Jove, it lias .fallen into the. ink ! Now isn't it 
too bad of that carpenter ” 

“ Who was it ?” inquired Smith. 

“ Lady Saxondale herself.’’ 

Deveril started at this name : but the cir- 
cumstance was not perceived by the other 
young men. 

“ Well, if this is not the most extraordinary 
thing l ever knew in my life,” exclaimed the 
clerk who had reconized Lady Saxondale. and 
who having dried the blotch of ink upon the 
letter, was now examining the address. 

“ What’s extraordinary ?’• 

“ Why, that her ladyship should have such 
a correspondent as this. Just read the ad- 
dress : it really doesn’t sound at all aristocra- 
tic. Mr. Solomn Patch , the Billy Goat, Agar 
Town , St. Pancras, London .” 

“ Oh 1 very likely it’s some old servant of 
her ladyship’s,” observed Smith carelessly : 
“ or perhaps some one who has applied to her 
for charity. Who knows ? ’ 

“ It looks uncommon like as if it was written 
in a feigned hand,” observed the clerk who had 
picked it up from the inkstand : and, he still 
continued to scrutinize it. “ I think we know 
her ladyship’s writing here pretty well ; and 
if this isn’t her’s disguised in this manner,- then 
I am a fool and an idiot. You see, Mr, Deveril,” 
he continued, “ we clerks in the post-ollice are 
so accustomed to all kinds of writing that we 
have great experience in such matters ” 

“Now," interrupted Smith, “ I am sure Mi. 
Deveril does not want to hear a lecture upon 
this subject.” 

“ The Jotter,” continued the clerk, heedless 
of his colleague’s interruption, “ is not sealed, 
you see, with the' usual armorial bearings, but 
with a plain stamp— the top of a pencil-case, I 
should say. I wonder her ladyship should I 
have come to put it in the post herself.” 

*’ 1 am ready, Mr. Deveril, and at your ! 
service,” observed Smith : “for I am sure you j 
must he getting tired of this long talk about 
nothing.” 

The young clerk of the post-ofiice and Willian 
Deveril accordingly issued forth together ; 
and proceeding to the hotel where the latter 
had taken up his quarters, they entered a 
vehicle which he had ordered to be got in 
readiness : and away they " sped towards 
| Saxondale Gas- le. 

| _ Deveril was more interested in the little 
incident which had just occured, than his 
I companion had fancied he could possibly be. 
Having a deeper insight into Lady Saxondale’s 
character than c-ither of the clerks in the post- 
office, he had even been more struck by the 
circumstance than the one who himself had 
appeared to think it extraordinary. He knew 
enough of Lond- n to be aware that Agar Town 
was a quarter of no very good repute ; and the 
description which had recently appeared in 
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the newspapers of the horrible murder in the 
barge, and which Deveril had happend to read 
at the time, had contained particular allusions 
to the notoriously bad characters who infested 
that place. It was therefore by no means sur- 
prising that Deveril should think it strange 
for Lady ‘Saxondale to have correspondent 
there ; and the evidently furtive manner in j 
which, v ith her own hand, she lmd borne the 
letter to the post,— as well as the disguised 
writing which the clerk had detected, — served 
to strengthen the young gentlemans suspicions 
that it was not altogether for a very correct or 
harmless purpose that a proud and titled lady, 
as fastidious as she was brilliant-, should ad- 
dress a letter to an individul at the sign of the 
Billy Goat in Agar Town ! Bat although | 
Deveril mentioned not the subject of bi3 j 
thou slits to his companion Mr. Smith, he did 
not the less continue to ponder thereon. 

On reaching the neighbourhood of Saxondale 
Castle, Willian Deveril intimated to his new 
acquaintance that he did not wish to approach 
too near with the vehicle, so as to become tlie 
object of particular notice on the part of any 
of its inmates— but that he was merely desirous 
of viewin? the edifice from a suitable distance 
and of obtaining a glimpse of the grounds. 
Mr. Smith thought that he was somewhat too 
particular, as there coold be no possible harm 
in strangers approaching close up to the build- 
ing; and he moreover intimated that a fee to 
the servants would procure Deveril an inspec- 
tion of tho old tapestry-rooms, the chapel, and 
the other curiosities of the baronial edifice. - 
But Deveril declined to avail himself of the ' 
suggestion, and appeared to be content with 
merely makinz the circuit of the castle and 
pleasure grounds, except on that side where the 
river flowed by, washing the foot of the walls, 
so that no one could pass that way. 

Having thus far gratified his enriousity, as 
Mr. Smith was led to suppose, Devc-ril returned 
to the vehicle, accompained by his new friend ; 
and they retraced their way to ('tainsborough. 
On the road they mc-t Lady Saxondale’s carriage 
returning from the town: but as her ladyship 
was reclining back at the time, Deveril both 
believed and hoped that she had not observed 
him, as he indeed bad not caught a glimpse of 
her countenance, 

Return we now to the castle, where in the 
meantime Mr. Hawkshaw had called; and 
inasmuch as Juliana had dropped a bint to 
Fiorina that he was paying his court to her, 
the young lady discreetly left the Hon. Miss 
Farefield a full opportunity of rambling alone 
with the Squire iu the gardens. We need 
scarcely say that Juliana failed not to develop 
the requiste fascinations to rivet to shackles 
which she had already succeeded in throwing 
around Mr. Hawkshaw’s heart. But although 
this gentleman was madly and enthusiastically 
in love with Juliana, he naturally conceived 
that a courtship of but a few days was not 


sufficient to warrant him in making a proposal. 
It is true that he had been acquainted with 
Mis3 Farefield for some years : indeed he had 
known iter ever since she was a girl ; but it 
was only from the date of the Denisons 1 party 
three or four days back, that he had been led 
to regard her with such admiration. Hot being 
over well versed in love-matters, Mr. Hawk- 
shaw had looked into a few novels to see how 
the heroes and heroines conducted their affairs 
of the heart; and the result was that he found 
himself rather bewildered how to act. For in 
one novel lie perceived that the hero and heroine 
fell desperately in love with each other the 
instant they met— that in less than half-an- 
hour the former was on his knees at the feet ! 
of the latter — and that a passionate avowal of 
love was followed by the tenderest embraces, 
while in another romance the amorous . swain 
sighed, and serenaded, and fluttered bashfully 
•about the object of bis love for a whole year 
without daring to confess his passion. The 
result however of Mr. Hawkshaw’s researches 
in books, was to lead him to the conclusion 
that he should at least allow a month to 
elapse ere he proclaimed himself a suitor 
for Juliana’s hand. The young lady, on 
her side, would fain have brought matters 
more precipitately to acrisie: but she was 
afraid of spoiling the whole affair by giving 
Mr. Hawkshaw too much encouragement ; 
and therefore acted with considerable art and 
skill— suffering him to perceive that he was a 
special favourite, enrapturing him with her 
discourse, and successfully tightening the 
silken cords which bound him to Her. 

On Lady Saxondale’s return, Mr. Hawk- 
shaw was invited to stay to dinner— an 
offer which he did not refuse ; and when lie 
departed in the evening, it was with so much 
intoxicating love in his soul that he began to 
ask himself whether he mi :ht not abridge the 
month’s courtship, as already laid down to be 
the rule of his conduct, into a fortnight ? 

On the following day, at about eleven in the 
forenoon, Mr. Hawkshaw called again, it 
having been a; reed that he should escort 
Juliana for a ride across the country. The 
Hon. Miss Fairfield was a good equestrian — a 
circumstance which had no small weight in 
convincing Mr. Hawkshaw that she would 
make him a most excellent and suitable, i\vife. 
Fiorina did not ride : Juliana accordingly 
went out alone with her admirer — that is to 
say, they were attended only by the groom. 
Lady Saxondale .had letters to write— Lady 
Macdonald was somewhat indisposed and 
would not stir out— and thus Fiorina was 
thrown upon her own resources. 

The young lady walked alone in the garden, 
wrapped up in a mournf >1 reverie. She could 
not hfelp thinking of William Deveril, not- 
withstanding all her efforts to banish his 
image from her mind. Nothing had come to 
her knowledge to alter her suspicions concern- 1 
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ing him. She still had every reason to believe* 
that he was living improperly with Angela 
Vivaldi, the opera-dancer ; and the circum- 
stance was still regarded by her as a corro- 
boration of Lady Saxondale's story of his 
improper conduct. ITer brother Harold, be it 
remembered, had never suspected her love for 
Deveril. At the time he encountered the 
young artist issuing from the garden-gate of 
his aunt’s house in Cavendish Sqare, he knew 
not that there had been an interview between 
him and his sister —he fancied that Deveril was 
there merely for the purpose of seeking an 
opportunity of giving some explanations to 
Lady Macdonald in reference to the tale in 
circulation with regard to himself and Lady 
faxondale. Therefore, Harold had no idea of 
Fiorina’s love for Deveril ; and Fiorina herself 
had not chosen to make voluntary confession 
thereof. Deeply, deeply bad she been afflicted 
at the intelligence of the duel : most profound 
indeed was her sorrow, amounting almost to 
anguish when it was first rumoured that 

Deveril had been kiPed killed too by her 

own brother ! The misery she then felt, and 
the difficulty she had at the time in veiling her 
feelings from those around her, had shown 
her most unmistakably the real state of her 
heart,— to the effect that notwithstanding a'l 
she believed injurious to Deveril, his image 
still retained a too powerful hold upon her 
affections. And that it was so, had speedily 
received a farther corroboration in the sudden 
thrill of wild delight that she felt, blended 
for the moment even with a still wilder hope, 
when the intelligence had reached her that 
after a'l Deveril was not dead but merely 
wounded : and day after day had she watched 
the newspapers for a line indicative of his 
state. The duel having created a great sensa- 
tion, in consequence of the aristocratic rank of 
one of the principals, the public journals had 
devoted more than ordinary attention to it, — 
the state of Mr. Deveril’s health being daily 
chronicled until he was pronounced convales- 
cent. By these means Fiorina had been duly 
informed in respect to the details of Deverii’s 
progress to Tarda recovery ; and all the various 
phases of feeling through which she was thus 
led, convinced the lady that her happiness 
was more profoundly wrapped up in this love 
of her’s than she could have supposed after 
the proofs she had received of Deveril’s 
presumed infidelity. 

We have thus, at a rapid glance, filled up 
the interval in respect to the young lady’s 
sentiments and feelings from the period of the 
duel until the time of which we are speaking ; 
and now we behold her walking in the garden 
of Saxondale Castle, plunged into a profound 
and melancholy reverie. She saw that Mr. 
Hawkshaw was paying his court to Juliana ; 
and she supposed that the latter loved him 
in return. This belief tended to sadden her 
even still more deeply : for she reflected that 


I others were happy in their love, while she 
was miserable. With' the utmost abhorrence 
' did she look forward to her alliance with 
Edmund Saxondale ; and though she had 
not the courage to tell her aunt that.it 
•was equivalent to a death-sentence thus 
to doom her to become the .wife of : such a 
bein ”, she felt in her own heart that she 
never could consent to so tremendous a self- 
sacrifice. Oh 1 if Diveril had proved all she 

at one time hoped and fancied 1 but no : 

that dream of bliss was gone— that vision of 
kappine.83 appeared to have fled for ever 1 

After wandering slowly and mournfully 
about the gardens for up.vards of an hour, 
Fiorina seated herself in an arbour at the 
extremity of the avenue where Lady Saxon 
dale and Lord Harold had roamed together 
the evening before. The sun was ascending 
towards its meridian— the heat out of the 
shade was stifling : but there, beneath that 
umbrageous canopy, a grateful freshness pre- 
vailed. The arbour was situated close by a 
line of low palings which bounded the garden ; 
and beyond stretched the wide park. with its 
groups of stately trees and the deer frisking 
on their carpet of verdure. A sileuce, broken 
only by the warblings of the birds, reigned 
around : but Fiorina’s soul imbibed not solace 
nor peace from this serenity. 

“ Alas 1” she said, giving audible expression 
to her thoughts, “ Mine is an unhappy destiny ; 
and dismal indeed is the prospect of my life. 
Oh 1 for an instant what radiant happiness 
appeared to be shining around me : I felt as 
if I were experiencing the glories of another 
sphere. It is hard- too hard to have seen the 
storm-clouds, gather . suddenly over the bright- 
ness of that heaven, and all my hopes wither 
away as flowei's in pestilential blight. Ah, 
William Deveril 1 wherefore did I ever love 
thee ? Wherefore was I doomed to expxrionce 
thy treachery ?” 

“ No, Fiorina — no ! By heaven, I ani in- 
capable of treachery !” 

Such were the words, in the manly melody 
of a well-known voice, that suddenly sounded 
upon her ears : and the next instant William 
Deveril was at her feet. 

For a moment Fiorina sat astounded : then 
abruptly rising with a sudden recovery of all 
her maiden dignity, she was about to move 
away from the spot, when Deveril cried in a 
tone of anguished . excitement, “ Hear me, 1 
beseech you — even if you condemn me after- 
wards 1 1 am innocent— as there is an eternal 
God above us, I am innocent ?” 

Fiorina stood rivetted to the spot. There 
was such a depth of sincerity in the youth’s 
tone and looks — his fine black eyes shone, too, 
with an expression of such frankness and can- 
dour, that she felt it would be indeed bard not 
to hear him. And then again, there was the 
hope— the suddenly excited hope— that he 
might possibly be enabled to. explain every- 
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thing. Yes : and move than this too— there “ It is true— it is, alas, too true !" responded 
was the extraordinary beauty of his person, Deveril. “ That kind-hearted and benevolent 
rendered delicately interesting by the effects gentleman, Mr. Gunthorpe, has succeeded in 
of the duel : so that Fiorina had not the heart unravelling the whole skein of treachery, 
to tear herself away. She became pale and But by heaven, Fiorina, I entertain as little 
agitated, struggling to maintain a dignified ill-will against your brother as it is possible for 
reserve, yet experiencing a melting tenderness man to experience after such wrongs as mine ? 
of the soul which increased every moment. For i/ovr sake do I forgive him - for your sake 

“ You will hear me 1” said Deveril, rising will I clasp him by the hand yes, and throw, 

from the one knee on which he had bent : the veil of oblivion over what he has done 1 
“ and upon whatsoever terms we may part I It must have been under the influence of in- 
shall at least take away your good opinion fatuation against which he could not wrestle, 
with me 1” that he consented to become the instrument of 

“ Is this possible ?” asked Fiorina, in a that woman’s vengeance. She sought my life — 
tremulous voice, while her heart fluttered like she wished me removed from her path— and she 
an imprisoned bird. found in your brother a too ready agent 1” 

“Possible?" echoed Deveril. “I will give “But these accusations are terrible, Mr. 
you proofs incontestible that the allegations of Deveril !” exclaimed Fiorina, cruelly bewilder- 
Lady Saxondale involved a detestablecalumny.’ 1 ed. 

“And those proofs V said Fiorina, her looks “ Read this she said, now placing the docu- 
roving how deeply she hoped that be might ment in her hands. “It is the statement of 
e enabled to fulfil his words. an important witness who will appear against 

“ They are here !’’ he at once responded, Lady Saxondale, shonld she push matters to 
drawing a document from his pocket. “Know extremes and drive me into the law-courts,” 
you not that I have threatened Lady Saxondale Florima mechanically took the paper— opened 

with an action at law for the defamation of it — and commenced reading. It recited all the 
my character ? You look surprised ! But of incidents in connexion with the masquerade, 
course she would not tell you this. Ah 1 if you which are already known to the reader— how 

knew all the wickedness of that woman ” Laly Saxondale went thither in a particular 

“ You will admit, Mr. Deveril," interrupted dress to keep a previously given appointment 
Fiorina, “ that as I am now receiving the with Lord Harold Staunton — how she had 
hospitality of Lady Saxondale, it ill becomes enlisted him in her service to provoke an 
me' to listen to any aspersions that may be enemy of lier’s to a duel, in which that enemy 
thrown out against her without adequate was to be slain — how Staunton bad next morn- 
proof." ing received the note containing the name of 

“ Ah ! you say that I hesitated to place this William Deveril — how he had provoked Deveril 
document in your hands !” he exclaimed, still to the duel — how Lady Saxondale had subse- 
retaining the paper: add he looked cruelly quently repudiated the whole proceeding, ig- 
bewildered. Take it,” he said after a few noring every detail — but bow through Ed- 
moments hesitation, “and read it if you wiil— mund’s agency the _ masquerade dress which 
but I warn you beforehand, that yon will she had worn was disinterred from the plate- 
behold therein something that will shock you chest in her private apartments, 
in respect to one who is nearly and closely It was with a swimming of the brain, a 
connected with you.” whirl of the thoughts, and an augmenting con- 

“ Heavens ! what do you mean ? ’ cried fusion in all her ideas, that Fiorina perused 
Fiorina. You frighten me. To whom do you this document. It was, too, with a kind of 
allude?’ mechanical power that she read on to the end ; 

“Must I indeed tell you? Yes, yes: I see and it was also with a mechanical tenacity that 
that I must. I cannot bear your suspicious she held it in her hands. We may add that it 
any longer — t must clear up my own charac- was with an unaccountable fascination she 
ter at any risk— at any, sacrifice ! Fiorina, kept her eyes upon a document which con- 

prepare yourself to hear something terrible ” tained facts so damnatory to her own brother ! 

“Ohl what new misfortune is in store for Deveril watched her with tlie profoundest com- 
me ? 1 murmured the poor girl, sinking back miseration. Oh ! it went to his heart's core to 
upon the seat whence she had risen. “ Of wound her gentle bosom thus : and there was 
whom is it that I am to hear such dread intelli- a moment when he felt inclined to snatch the 
gence ?'’ paper from her hands and bid her read no 

“Of your brother— of Lord Harold Staunton.” more. But it was the only means of vindicat- 
“ My brother I” ing himself ; and painful as the proceeding 

“Yes. It was by the. cruel and artful— aye, was, he dared not arrest it. 
the satanic instigation of Lady Saxondale, that “ You may deem me cruel— even implacable, 
be provoked me to that duel — — " Lady Fiorina Staunton,” he said, when he ob- 

“ William, if this be true,” cried Fiorina, served, that she had finished, “ in submitting 
bursting into tears, “how immense is the re- 1 this dreadful history to your notice: but 
paration which you ought to receive from me 1” ) what alternative had I? .When last I saw 
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you, it was on this evening that your brother I you would not have vainly sought an oppor- 
provoked me to the duel : you would not hear tunity for explanation on that evening when 
me— you retreated from the balcony in anger — you beheld me in the balcony of my aunt’s 
and I felt that I was condemned unjustly/ house. Indeed, to give you a proof of my 
“ Ah, Mr. Deveril,” said Fiorina, the tears anxiety to seek such explanation — at the same 
streaming down her cheeks : “ you have indeed time too/ she added in accents more low and 
much cause to reproach my brother— and it is tremulous still, “to afford you a proof of 
but too clear that Lady Saxondale is an in- the sincerity of that affection which I had 
famous woman — that her tale against you was avowed for you — I took a step which the world 
an odious calumny— and that she would not would have"' deemed most unmaidenly, and 
have stopped short even at the instigation of a for the imprudence of which I was indeed 
murder to wreak her” revenge 1 But, alas, I but too severely punished ! In the evening 
dare not say that I can give you back that of the same day. on which Lady Saxondale 

love— that confidence ” brought her calumny to my aunt’s housg, I 

“Lady Fiorina Staunton,” interrupted stole forth, resolving to visit you at your own 
Deveril in a firm and dignified manner — while abode— to tell you all that I had heard, and 

his trill slender form, modelled with so much to beseech an explanation ” 

Apollo-like grace and elegance, was drawn up ' “Ah 1 you did this ?” exclaimed Deveril, hope 
to its full height, and his short u{>per lip ex- and joy suddenly lighting up his countenance, 
pressed the hauteur of offended pride : “have “ Then you loved me — you really loved me ? 
the goodness to recollect that at the very outset But wherefore did you not come ? why did you 
of this interview, I said that on whatsoever turn back ? what prevented you from carryiug- 
terms we might part, I could Dot fail to bear out your generous intention ? Oh, what misery 
away your good opinion. You honoured me — might have been spared to me P 
you flattered. me— you made me happy, with Fiorina gazed in astonishment upon the 
an avowal of your love some short time back: radaint’y handsome countenance of William 
and I believed that it was sincere. A talc of Deveril as he commenced this speech : but as she 
calumny naturally excited you against me. I recollected all she heard and saw at this dwel- 
have^ now vindicated myself— and your good ling on that fatal night, she could not help again 
| opinion must be restored. But if, during the thinking that this was another evidence of his 
interval which has elapsed Bince you avowed matchless effrontery— and she felt pained and 
your love and accepted the avowal of mine, shocked at the thought that it could be so. 
you have repented of what perhaps after all “ I did not turn back on that occasion, 
was only a momentray weakness on your part Mr. Deveril/ she said in a cold calm voice. 
— if as I presume, the high-born Lady Fiorina “ I was not deterred by any circumstance, nor 
Staunton in her calmer moments lias shrunk prevented by any accident from repairing to 
from the idea of allying her fate with that of your abode near the Regent’s Park. I entered 
the humble and obscure arist from Italy— then the garden— the front ‘door stood open— 1 heard 
be it so : but let there be candour in your wlmt I will not repeat— and immediately alter I 
speech! I give you back your vows — I give saw what I willnot allhde to any more. But it 
you back your pledges: and yet vindicated was all enough to convince me that while you 
and innocent as I now stand before y T ou, I have were pretending that your heart was wholly 
a right to claim them if I would. But no. mine ” 

More generous than you, Fiorina — more “Alii” ejaculated Deveril, a li. lit suddenly 
ready, too, to make any or every sacrifice for breaking in upon him : “ I understand it all ! 
your sake— I will insist upon nothing that Oh,— cruel and fatal mistake! Fiorina, you 

shall menace your happiness. No : ’— and heard and saw " 

here his voice trembled — be murmured a few “Angela Vivaldi,” 
words which were inaudible, suffocated as they “ My sister I” 

were by the strength of this emotions— and he A cry of wild delight thrilled from Fiorina’s 

was hurrying abruptly away. lips ; and precipitating herself into Deveril’s 

“ Mr. Deveril !" exclaimed Fiorina, suddenly arras, she sobbed • upon his breast, murmuring, 
wiping the tears from her eyes— for she had “Pardon - me— forgive me— dearest, dearest 
been weeping while he spoke : “ we muSt not William !” 
part thus. “You have become the accuser 

But I also have something to say in justi- . — - 

fication of myself 1” 

Deveril turned back ; and with an air of CHAPTER LXIY. 

melancholy composure, in which there was a 

certain blending of his own offended dignity, A WILLIAM deveiul’s history. ’ 
he stood in front of Fiorina as she was seated / ^ 

upon the bench in the arbour. I /The world has many delights— human feel- 

“ Had Lady Saxon dale’s story,” she resumed^ ings may experience many pleasures— the 
in a tremulous voice, “ been the only cause of hearts of earth’s denizens sometimes thrill with 
annoyance which P felt in respect to yourself, ineffable raptures. But what , joy— Oh ! what 
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does not believe that Lady Saxon dale 
will suffer law-proceedings to be instituted 
against her on my account: but if she be 
obstinate, Mr. Gunthorpe will do his best to 
spare your brother from- as much share in the 
infamy as possible.” 

“ Oh 1 William, I can no longer think of him 
as a brother !’* exclaimed Fiorina, weeping. 

“ And yet it is hard to be compelled to speak 
thus !” 

“ If I forgive him, my well-beloved,” res- 
ponded Deveril, “you cannot refuse to do no. 
But is it not strange that Lady Saxoadale 
should have included him in this invitation 
to Lady Macdo-ald and yourself ?” 

“ The evening before last, soon after our 
arrival,” said Fiorina, thoughtfully, “ Harold 
and her lady-ship walked for an hour together 
in the garden. They were alone— and yester- 
day morning Harold departed suddenly for 
London agai » .” 

“ Indeed i” ejaculated Deveril. “ Depeud 
upon it he h s undertaken some fresh mission 
for her lady-ship.” 

“Oh, my deluded, beguiled, unhappy bro- 
ther !” 

“An idea strikes me,” continued Deveril. 
“Doubtless it is in connexion with this tnrea- 
te ed law-suit: for her ladyship lias received 
a letter from her solicitors to the effect that 
an appeal to the tribunals was menaced. But 
fear nothing. Whatsoever Harold may under- 
take will most probably become known to Mr. 
Gunthorpe. The person whose name attests 
that document which you ha*e read, is in Mr. 
Gunthorpe’s piy. Do not be afriaid that this 
cspionnapc instituted upon your brother’s 
actions, is for any evil purpose. No, no— Mr. 
Gunthorpe is incapable of wrong-doing : he is 
the most excellent of men.” 

“Since you have such perfect confidence in 
him, William, I must have the s me. And 
notwithstanding my brother Harold treated 
him superciliously on the first night he intro- 
duced himself to us— it was at the Opera— I 
was prepossessed in the old gentleman's favour.” 

“He failed not t? observe your kindness, 
Fiorina, in contrast with Harold’s rudeness.” 

“ And Angela Vivaldi— that beautiful crea- 
ture whose very form is the embodiment of 
poesy — An. -lea Vivaldi is your sister.” 

“ She is ; and I am proud of her — but for 
reasons which I will presently explain, we 
avoid appearing before the world in the light 
of brother and sister. Although in that sphere 
the very air of which is generally believed to 
be full of blight for female virtue, yet she is 
jurity itself. Oh! Fiorina, if on that night 
when you visited my abode, no circumstances 
bad transpired to fill you with suspicions and 
drive you away from ray threshold, — if you had 
crossed that threshold— if you had entered ray 
home, you would not have disdained to gi«>e 
your hand to the celebrated' Opera-dancer. I 
You would have seen that her very look is j 


chastity and innocence— that she is a being of a j 
superior order — and that in manners and con- 
duct she is the elegant and well-bred woman. 
You have seen her upon the stage : did you 
ever observe her cast a glance inconsistent 
with immaculate modesty ?’ ‘ _ 'L 

“No — never, never,” replied Fiorina. “An- 
gela Vivaldi’s virtue was proverbial ; and you 
may conceive the shock that it gave me when 
under a fearful combination of circumstances, 
I was led to believe everything injurious alike 
to her and to you. But is she also acquainted 
with our secret ? Of course she must be : 
it is natural you should have told her.” 

“ I preserved that secret religiously until it 
transpired as one of the consequences of the 
duel. Yes— I preserved it for your sake, 
Fiorina ; because I deemed it to be a secret of 
so solemn a character that it ought not to be 
revealed, even to a sister, until you should 
vouchsafe the permission. I considered it to 
be your secret even more than mine, because I 
knew how you were situated in respect to 
Edmund Saxondale, and I thought it best to 
retain everything closely locked up in my own 
heart until yon, in your own good time, should 
have told me that there was no longer need for 
such secrecy.” 

“You are all kindness and consideration, 
William, as you are all that is generous and 
noble,” said Fiorina, with affection beaming in 
her beauteous blue eyes ; and as she gazed 
upon her lover her countenance reflected the 
emotions that swelled in her soul deeper and 
happier than she had • ever yet experienced in 
her whole life— unless an exception must be 
made for that day on which this love of her’s 
was first avowed and- the reciprocal passion 
confessed. 

“When forced into that duel,” resumed Deve- 
ril, “and seeing myself standing as it were face 
to face with death, I adopted those measures 
which prudence and my own honour demanded.. 
I wrote several letters, to be delivered in case 1 
fell. One was to you, Fiorina— assuring you 
of mine innocence as well as of my love, and 
beseeching that you would sometimes bestow a 
[ thought on him whose heart had peen so devo- 
tedly yours.” 

“0 william ! what must you have suffered !” 
— and the beautiful creature threw her arms 
round his neck and kissed him of her own ac- 
cord : but as she withdrew her countenance 
again, she left upon his cheeks the tears that 
bad started from her blue eyes. 

“Am I not fully recompensed !” exclaimed 
Deveril, with enthusiastic fondness. “ But 
let me continue. Another letter was to my 
sister Angela, bidding her the tenderest fare- 
wells ; and a third was to Mr. Gunthorpe. 
Jn this letter I gave him the fdllest explanation 
how I bad been provoked to duel by Lord 
Harold Staunton ; and J revealed to him the 
secret of my devoted love for you — beseeching 
that in case I fell, he would personally become 
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the ’nearer of the letter which I lnd written 
I to yon, mv sweet Fiorina, — so that he might 
j tell yon all he k new of my character and help 
( to corroborate the r.= ••tirances Iliad penned of 
my innocence towards Lady tmxnndale. For 
two days after the dne! 1 remained insensible 
of what was pa«»inp around. Mr. t innthorpe, 
visiting my lodging' in Fall Mall, in pursuance 
of an intimation which he received from my 
second, Mr. Forester, found the letters and 
perused the one addressed to himself. Thus 
was it, Fiorina, that lie discovered the secret 
of our love.’ - 

'• 15ut wherefore did he not bring to me tie- 
letter which you had written, and which was 
intended for me i' asked i’lorina. 

“ 1 because the express injunction was penned 
hv my hand upon the envelope to the effect 
that it was only to he delivered in caw I should 
fall in the duel.” 

“ Oh ! if that horror lmd taken place 1' — 
and the fair young creatine shuddered with a 
cold tremor from head to foot at the hare idea. 

“ To possess your sympathy and your love, 
is sweet beyond description— it is paradise 
ineffable !" — and again did William Deveril 
press the young maiden to his heart. 4 Think 
yon, sweet Fiorina,” he continued after a pau«e 
“ that your absence from the Castle will he 
noticed"? think you that there is any of oar 
being intruded upon i” 

" No : my aunt will not come out this 
morning— Si is* Farefiahl has tone to ride with 
a gentleman of the neighbourhood— and Lady 
Sixondsle intimated after breakfast, that she 
should he occupied for several hours in writing 
letters.” 

“ If, then, we may safely enjoy another 
half-hour of each other's society,” said Deveril, 

“ I will narrate to you a few incidents connect- 
ed with in i self and Angela. This is the time, 
my beloved Fiorina, for the fullest confidence i" 

I shall listen,” responded the young lady, 
with a most heartfelt interest. 44 Everything 
that regards you, "William, is now of conse- 
quence to ine. If you have sorrows to speak 
of, I can sympathize with them : and if you 
tell me of joys and reminiscences of past happi- 
ness I can share the delights accompanying 
your retrospection. ’ 

14 You will not expect to hear, Fiorina, that 
I am of good family or of gentle birth,” 
resumed Deveril : “ and it was perhaps sonic 
little false pride on my part that preven- 
ted me from proffering certain explanations 
on that memorable and happy day when you 
first suffered me to know that I loved you not 
in vain. I had it on the tip of iny tongue to 
tell you that Angela was my sister ; but I 
knew you not tlwn as I know you now, and I 
feared that it might shock those lofty notions 
in which you have been reared— and 1 at all 
events thought it better to reserve that and 
other explanations until another occasion. 
Had I been more candid,— or rather had I then 


appreciated as l ought, to have done the gener- 
osity of your nature, which enables yon to rise 
superior to the artificial conventionalisms of 
aristocratic circles,— how much unhappiness 
would have been spared us both 1 However, 
the past cannot he recalled much as it may be 
regretted : and I will now tell you my story.” 

41 Proceed, dearest William.” said Fiorina : 
44 1 am all attention.” 

4 ‘ My rulicst reminiscences,” commenced 
Deveril, 44 are connected with a troop of stroll- 
ing players, to which company my father and 
mother belonged. Their name was Deveril. 
1 am about a year older than my sister Angela ; 
and 1 recollect that in her infancy she was one 
of the most beautiful little cherubs that ever 
ennrituted a parent’s joy. Although in such 
hmuhlo circumstance— exposed to all the sad 
vicissitudes of a strolling life— our father and 
mother were exceedingly kind to us, and treat- 
ed us with the tenderest affection. They were 
superior p.ople in their way. My mother had 
belonged to a respectable family ; but by 
marrying a po w clerk, as my father at first 
was, she was altogether discarded by her re- 
latives and friends. My father was one of 
those gay thoughtless men who cannot ap 
predate the value of money : and with but a 
very enull rdarv and a wife to keep, he fell 
into diflicultes. Unable to pay his debts, and 
threatened with a prison, he absconded from 
his native town, his loving wife being the 
partner of his (light. From what I have 
often heard him say, I am but too well 
aware that he and my mother must have 
endured great privations and gone through 
incalculable sufferings ; for l eing unable to 
refer to his last situation, he failed to procure 
another. In short, dire necessity drove them 
both to join a troop of strolling players ; and 
as my father was a very handsome man, and 
my mother a most beautiful woman, they were 
received into the troop more on account of their 
personnl attractions than for any histrionic 
talents which they possessed. Nolwithstan ling 
rny mother’s great beauty and the temptations 
to which ns a poor actress she was constant- 
ly exposed, I feel proud in being enabled to pay 
this tribute to her memory, by assuring you 
that her character was retained unimpeachable 
until the last. Daring her liesure hours she 
instructed me and Angel i in the rudiments of 
education : for she herself had been well 
educated. She died when' I was about eight 
years old ; and I recollect how bitter was my 
grief. Nor did little Angela fail to appreciate 
even more keenly than mi lit he expected in a 
child of her age, the great loss we lmd sustained. 
My father was inconsolable ; and for some 
weeks he was utterly unable to pursue his pro- 
fessional avocations. The consequence was 
that penury and want entered our little lodg- 
ing, and our sufferings were gre<t.” 

Here Fiorina pressed her lover's hand bet- 
ween both her own, and gazed upon him with 1 
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tearful looks. The glances that lie bent upon first threatened to prove fatal, For two or 
her in return were full of affectionate gratitude three weeks he was .unconscious of. everything 
for the sympathy which she thus mutely but that passed around him; but at length he 
eloquently testified : and his narrative was con- rallied somewhat, and partially recovered the 
tinned in the foil woing terSns use of his speech, lam now about to speak 

“Necessity compelled my father to subdue of his death-bed : for the llaming up of life’s 
his grief as much as he was able, and appear lamp was only a transient glow ere it suddenly 
again upon stage. The very first night that he became extinguished for ever. Ah ! full well 
thus came forth again in some large provincial do I recollect that final scene ! It was mid- 
town — I fox-get which— his fine person attracted night — the candles were burning in the 
the notice of an eminent Italian painter' who chamber, so soon to be that of death — the 
was on a visit to this country for the pnrpose of physicians were on one side of the couch — 
beholding the progress of arts and sciences. He Angela and myself were on the other. Our 
was at that particular period making a tour in poor father, who in his last moments com- 
the provinces ; and accident led him to visit pletely recovered his intellect and_ partially 
the theatre on the special occasion referred to. his voice, intimated that he had some important 
On the following da}' he made inquiries for my secret to reveal. As he thus spoke he fixed 
father’s abode - called, and represented that if his eyes earnestly upon me, and gave me to 
my father would accompany him back to Italy, understand that it was specially with regard 
he would be sure to make a good income by to myself that lie had to speak. But a sudden 
serving as a model for painters and sculptors, dimness came upon his eyes— his countenance 
Signor Vivaldi— for that was the name of the grew convulsed— it was evident that he battled 
Italian— offered to pay all the travelling ex- with all his remaining energies against the 
penses for my father and his children : and in Destroyer in order that he might gain a few 
short, behaved so liberally that bis prorosal moments’ respite to reveal the secret to which 
was accepted. We accordingly repaired to He alluded. But death’s grasp was fixed too 
Italy, and took up our abode in Florence, powerful upon him : he merely gave utterance 
Signor Vivaldi’s native city. The promises to a few words, of which 1 strolling plovers 

which he had held out, were fully realized ; and ‘ Manager •* Thompson ’ ‘ conld tell' 

my father earned a competency. Sic nor Viv- oil ’ — were alone distinguishable : and then he 
nidi was an elderly man ; and though he oh- gave up the ghost.” 

tained large prices for his pictures, yet he had Here William Deveril paused ; and tears 
a number of profligate relations dependent, started from bis eyes as he mournfully pon- 
upon him, and to whom be was too kind dered upon that death-scene, now so vividly 
— and t»>ns le was always poor. My brought back to his memory. Fiorina pressed 
father had become quite a steady man, and hi3 band in silence. She felt that his sorrow 
learnt to appreciate the value of money. He was too sacred to bo intruded upon by words ; 
gave myself and Angela an excellent education, but her looks and her tears also showed how 
—taking pride indeed to economize as much as much she sympathized with her lover, 
possible with regard to his own expenditure, “ Whatever my father's secret might have 
ther he mi. >ht accomplish this. His great aim, been,” he at length resumed, “it appears to 
and indeed his ruling idea, was to make a have died with him— unless indeed the few 
splendid dancer of Angela. The taste which uncounnected words which my ear managed to 
she had exhibited for the art even from her catch up in' his last moments should ever 
childhood, had probably suggested this thought : serve as a clue to the development of the 
aid accordingly, as she grew up, the best mystery. What the secret could be, or how 
masters in the Terpsichorean art were engaged it might affect me more than Angela, I could 
<o render her proficient. Meanwhile Signor not possibly conjecture— nor can I now. It is 
Vivaldi had taken a great fancy to roe, and useless therefore to dwell opon it. The Terrains 
was accustomed to have me at his studio dur- of our poor father were interred in the pictur- 
ing my leisure hours to teach me his own art. esque cemetery outside the walls of Florence ; 
At that period painting in fast colours upon and Angela and I mingled our tears over the 
ivory was greatly in vogue in the Tuscan grave of the departed. But we were not with- 
States ; and I acquired a taste for this beaufci- out friends to succour and console us. In con- 
f ul study. It ''as somewhat out of the way sequence of the expensive education which our 
of Signor Vivaldi's genius ; but still, as a fattier had given us, he died poor. Indeed, 
great artist, his suggestions were mo*t vain- when the funeral expenses were paid, lad 
able : and under his supervision I copied with Angela found ourselves almost penniless, and 
some success his own fine picture on miniature it yet required another six months’ constant 
ivory-plates. Thus was it that time passed on practice to fit her for the sphere for which she 
until two years back, when I reached the age had been brought up— I mean the operatic 
of about seventeen, and my sister was conse- ballet. Signor Vivaldi however assisted. He 
quently sixteen. At this period a terrible paid for the masters whose services - were 
calamity occured to us. Our father was' required to finish Auee'a’s Terpsichorean 
} smitten with paralysis, which from the very education: and he continued -with more assi- 
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duity than ever, . to instruct me in the art of 
ivory painting. Thus several months passed ; 
and at length I became so far proficient in 
my own studies that I was enabled to dispose 
of my little paintings to considerable advan- 
tage.' 0 Fiorina ! never did I eat bread so 
sweet as the which was purchased with the 
produce of the sale of my first ivory-plate. I 
felt that I was independent, even of friendly 
benevolence ; and this feeling for those who 
have b»>en placed in a situation to appreciate 
it, is a joyous one indeed. At the same time, 
too, my dear sister had finished her education 
as a dancer, and was to appear upon the stage. 
By the advice of her masters, as well as of 
Signor Vivaldi and other friends who had 
interested themselves on our behalf, it was 
determined that she should adopt an Italian 
name for her debut ; because, if it were gener- 
ally known that she was an English girl, there 
would be a prejudice against her. I do not 
mean that this prejudice would have arisen 
from any national aversion against the English 
generally— but simply from the fact that the 
Italians entertain the belief that the English 
cannot possibly excel, no matter how well 
tutored, in dancin 7, singing, or music. There- 
fore, for this reason, it was resolved that Angela 
should assume an Italian surname, the Chris- 
tin one which a mother's doting fondness had 
given her being sufficiently Italian to be 
preserved. As a compliment to our kmd 
friend the painter, and by his special permis- 
sion, she adopted that of Vivaldi. Her dehut 
was not so successful as her friends had hoped 
and expected it would be : still it was not a 
failure. She could not throw off that natural 
timidity which was so closely connected with 
the innocence of her character and the purity 
of her soul ; and thus she failed to do justice 
to the real powers and qualifications which she 
. possessed as a dancer. Some months passed, 
and she continued to improve in respect to 
conquering her timidity — but slowly. At 
length it happened that the manager of the 
Italian Opera in London arrived in Florence ; 
and being much struck with Angela’s appear- 
ance, as well as perhaps foreseeing the 
certainty of her future fame, he sought us out 
at our dwelling and offered her an engagement. 
She did not however accept it hurriedly : for 
in Florence we had good friends and I had 
found many patrons, so that we were ensured 
a competency— whereas if we renounced present 
certainties with the uncertain hope of more 
brilliant prospects, we felt that we should be 
acting unwisely and rashly. We therefore 
declined making terms with the English 
manager on Angela’s account, but promised 
that if on a future occasion he still entertained 
the same favourable opinion of Angel’s quali- 
fications, his proposal should be the first 
accepted elsewhere than in Florence. The 
flattering compliment paid to . Angela by the 
emre circumstance of the English manager’s. 

offer, inspired her with new courage to 
prosecute the career in which she had embark- 
ed : and wheu the season at Fiorance com- 
menced again, she acquitted herself in a manner 
that was most triumphant. From that dav 
forth her success was immense and her reputa- 
tion was established. But at the period of 
which I am now speaking, a circumstance 
occurred which threw a sad damp upon our 
spirits : this was the death of our kind benefac- 
tor Signor Vivaldi. He died in comparative 
poverty, and leaving some debts. He had left 
three or four pictures in a finished state, and 
one, that was very nearly completed : these his 
executors advertised for sale— and when the 
day came to dispose of them by auction, there 
was a considerable attendence of bidders at the 
deceased painter’s house. Amongst them was 
Mr. Gunthorpe, who reading the advertisement 
in the Italian newpapers, journeyed from 
Naples— his place of residence— for the pur- 
pose.'’ 

“What! is Mr. Gunthorpe attached to the 
fine arts ?" asked Fiorina, with some degree of 
astonishment, inasmuch as there was little in- 
deed in that gentleman’s appearance to warrant 
such a belief. 

“There is no man in Europe who possesses a 
more exquisite taste,” answered Deveril. “He 
has brought with him to England countless 
packages containing the mo3t beautiful sped-' 
mens of Italian arts, in painting and sculpture, 
that money could purchase ; and he intends 
them for the decoration of a mansion which he 
purposes to erect or buy. But let me continue 
my story. Mr. Gunthorpe was so pleased with 
the deceased Signor Vivaldi’s pictures, that he 
outbid every one at the sale, and became their 
purchaser for a considerable price,— the un- 
finished one as well those that were complete. 
This circumstance made me acquainted with 
him : and on the day after the sale, I happened 
to be in the studio of my deceased benefactor, 
finishing a miniature copy of the very one which 
was incomplete, when Mr. Gunthorpe cimeto 
fetch the pictures away. He inspected my 
work, and was astonished to find that in my 
miniature I had perfected that which was still 
wanting to complete the original. He asked 
me if I could paint in oil : I told him that I 
had received a some le83ons from my departed 
friend. He inquired whether I would under- 
take to complete the as yet unfinished picture 
in the same way as I had perfected miy minia- 
ture copy ? I undertook the task, which occu- 
pied some weeks-; and every day Mr. Gun- 
thorpe came to my abode, whither I had re- 
moved the picture, to watch its progress to- 
wards completion. Thus we became still more 
intimate ; and the old gentleman exhibited an 
increasing friendship towards myself and An- 
gela. At length the picture was finished: 
he was well satisfied, and offered me a munifi- 
cent reward. But I refused it, declaring that 

I had already received an ample recompense 
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in the honour of being permitted to perfect 
one of my decleased benefactor’s master-pieces. 
Mr. Gunthorpe did not press me very much 
after the first refusal to accept the proffered re- 
muneration : but he become "ipore friendly than 
ever towards me. At length, after an interval 
of secessionf rom the stage as a tribute of respect 
to the memory of qur deceased friend, Angela 
resumed her occupations. Mr. Gunthorpe 
went to see her, and. was delighted. We 
informed him of the proposals made by the 
English manager; and he at once counselled 
Angela to accept them. He farther observed 
that he himself was shortly coming to Eng- 
land and would be delighted to renew his 
acquaintance with us there. He then took Ins 
departure from Florence ; and we regretted 
him— for he had been a gre’at favourite with 
us. Negotiations were at once opened with 
the English manager, and an engagement was 
effected on the most liberal terms for my sister. 
Although it still wanted many months to the 
Opera season in London, we nevertheless re- 
solved to proceed to England at once ; and to 
this step we were induced by several reasons. 
In the first place we were both so young on 
leaving the country that many of its habits 
and customs had been lost to our recollection : 
and it was quite requisite that Angela should 
render herself familiar therewith, in order that 
she might not experience a recurrence of her 
timidity on finding herself too suddenly in the 
presence of a strange people. Moreover we 
had both for some time past experienced a 
yearning to visit our native land ; and I had 
also heard that the art of painting on ivory 
having been just introduced into fashionable 
circ'es as an amusement for young ladies, there 
would be ample scope for the exercise of what- 
soever litttlc talent I might possess therein. 
I was also desirous of instituting some in- 
quiries in respect to the words my father had 
uttered on his death-bed. We accordingly pro- 
ceeded at once to England ; but by the advice 
of the manager of the Opera — indeed, by his 
express stipulation— Angela retained her self- 
given name of Vivaldi. In respect to myself 
it being considered that the circumstance of 
my sister being a dancer might prove a barrier 
to my admission into the wealthy families with 
whom my art was alone available, it was re- 
solved to retain our close affinity as secret as 
possible. I therefore took that secluded villa 
near the Regent’s Park as our private resi- 
dence, and engaged chambers in Pall Mall as 
my ostensible abode and for my professional 
avocations. At the villa Angela ana I dwelt in 
almost complete seclusion, — such being our 
taste and our preference. Thus months passed 
on ; and at length within a few days of the 
opening of the Opera, Mr. Gunthorpe arrived 
in London. By inquiry of the manager he 
found out where we were residing : for in the 
general interdiction , against Angela’s address 
being given at the theatre anybody, a special 


exception was made in favour of our old friend. 
You know with what success my sister made 
her debut in London, and how she has achieved 
a succession of triumphs. Once more referring 
to that unfortunate affair of the duel, I must 
observe that Mr. Gunthorpe discovered it was 
to take place, and came upon the ground to 
prevent it. You can have no difficulty, in con- 
jecturing, my dear Fiorina, from whom he 
obtained the information. I was compelled on 
that morning to suffer the kind old gentleman 
to undergo some indignity on the part of the 
seconds in the duel : they bound him to a pate 
in order to prevent his interference. But had 
I acted in his defence, 1 should have incurred 
the risk of being proclaimed a cowar \ and my 
intervention on his part would have been as- 
cribe! to a desire on my own to escape the 
duel. During the week that I lay so danger- 
ously ill in consequence of my wound, Angela 
did not appear at the Opera, the apology being 
a severe indispostion. And now, Fiorina, I 
have told you everything that regards myself ; 
I have not concealed from you my humble 
parentage ” 

“ And if possible,” murmured the beauteous 
creature, “ I love you all the more for 
your candour. But those mysterious words 
which your father uttered upon his death-bed, 
seem to ring in my ears as if I myself had 
heard them.” 

“ And I also think of them often,” respond- 
ed Dsveril. “It would seem as if a person 
of the name of Thompson, the manager of a 
strolling troop— most probably that to which 
my parents at the time belonged — is acquaint- 
ed with the secret to which my father alluded 
in his last moments. You mav be sure that 
immediately on my arrival in England I insti- 
tuted inquiries amongst persons acquainted 
with dramatic affairs, to ascertain if this 
Thompson could be heard of. I also inserted 
some advertisements in the newspapers, re- 
questing him to communicate his address ; 
and, if needful, he should be liberally reward- 
ed. But the steps I thus took all proved 
vain ; and therefore am I fearful t’ at my 
father’s secret has died with him." 

At this moment the clock over the entrance- 
tower of Saxondale Castle proclaimed one ; 
and the lovers were thus made aware that they 
had been full two hours together. Almost 
immediately afterwards the bell rang for 
luncheon ; and Fiorina, starting from the seat, 
exclaimed, “We muBt separate now, dear 
William 1 for if I do not answer that summons, 
a domestic will be sent to inform me that 
luncheon is served up.” 

“ How long, think you, dearest Fiorina, 
that you will stay at Saxondale Castle ?” asked 
Deveril. 

“The invitation was for some weeks,” she 
responded : “ but if I must dissimulate ray 
aversion and horror of Lady Saxondale, it will 
be impossible to play the hypocrite so long. 
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jl could not do such violence to ray feelings old straw bonnet ; and though it was the mid- 
” die of summer, she wore a dingy-coloured cloak 


} “ Perhaps circumstances may transpire to 

abridge your visit/ 5 said Deveril. “ For in- 
stance, if Mr. Gunthorpe should advise, after 
'all that has passed between you and me to- 
j day, that everything which we have learnt 
concerning Lady Saxondale should be made 

I known to your aunt for remember Mr. 

Gunthorpe is, ns he informed me, the in- 
timate friend of your uncle the Marquis of 
Eagledean, and he may therefore feel himself 
justified in interfering to save you and Lady 
Macdonald from the contamination of Lady 
Saxondale’s society c — ” 

“ In that case,” ejaculated Fiorina, “ my aunt 
would flee away in a moment. She is a good 
woman, though worldly-mincd, but upright and 
conscientious.” 

“ We shall see what will happen,” said Devc- 
ril, “ Meanwhile you mvs(, dear Fiorina, dis- 
semble your feelings towards Lady Saxondale, 
whatsoever amount of violence you may do 
yourself. And now farewell for the present, 
my well-beloved 1 To-morrow I roust return to 
London.” 

“ Farewell, dearest William - Farewell.” 

The lovers embraced tenderly and affec- 
tionately, and then separated. 


CHAPTER LXV. 

Tin; ACCIDENT AND THE EESCUE. 

William Devkkil scaled the low fence, traver- 
sed the park, and by making a small circuit re- 
gained the river’s bank, which not only led 
towards Gainsborough, but likewise constituted 
the most agreeable walk : for he thereby avoid- 
ed the dust}’ highway. He had come on foot 
in order to avoid exciting suspicion by the 

E resence of a vehicle waiting in the neighbourh- 
ood ; and thus he had a good walk of some 
few miles before him. Tie was still rather too 
enfeebled from the effects of the duel to take 
so much exercise: but what fatigues would he 
not have dared in order to obtain an interview 
with Fiorina I— and what weariness was there 
that could not be compensated for by the de- 
licious reflections inspired by all that had just 
taken place ! 

Indeed, our young hero felt as if he were 
altogether a new being. Never had his heart 
felt so light— never had his spirits seemed so 
buoyant. A new strength appeared to invigo- 
rate him : he felt as if entering entirely upon I 
another phase of existence. 

As he was proceeding along the bank of the 
river enjoying the luxury of his reflections, he 
observed a strange-looking woman approaching 
from the contrary direction. She was dressed 
in a sordid slovenly manner— indeed, wretched- 
ly clad : a dirty white cap appeared beneath an 


all tattered round the lower edge. As she 
drew nearer still, Deveril could not help ob- 
serving that her features were singularly harsh, 
coarse, and repulsive ; and she had altogether 
a look of a sinister character. 

“ I suppose,” she said in a grating voice, 
“ that building I see yonder is Saxondale 
CUstle r 

“ It is," replied Deveril. 

“Thank you for the information,' 1 said the 
woman : and passing him by, the continued her 
way in the direction of the baronial structure. 

Deveril, ns he walked on, could not help 
wondering what that woman wanted at the 
Castle, and he concluded that she was one of 
those persons who go about the country 
seeking the charity of wealthy indivi- 
duals. Rut while these thoughts were still 
hovering in his mind, it struck him that he 
heard a sound like a splashing in the water. 
He stopped short, and looked back. There 
was a group of trees close upon the edge of the 
bank, which intercepted his view of the place 
where the woman ought to be if she were 
still pursuing her way towards the castle. 
A cry for help now met his ears ; and con- 
vinced that some accident had occurred, 
he rushed back in the way which he 
had been pursuing. The instant he passed 
the clump of trees, lie beheld the woman 
struggling in the water ; and the next 
moment she sank, disappearing from his view. 
"Without the slightest hesitation Deveril 
p'uDgcd in, and was immediately outof his depth, 
for the river was exceedingly deep in that part. 
He could swim well : but being now much 
enfeebled through his recent illness, and by the 
fatigues of the long walk he had been taking, 
he felt on rising to the surface that he was in 
a position of great danger. Had he therefore 
consulted his own safety alone, he would at once 
have got back to land : but there was a life to 
be saved, and he wnB too magnanimous not to 
risk his own to save it. The woman appeared 
again upon the surface of the water a little 
lower down; and a wild cry which she sent 
forth, rang through the air. Deveril struck 
out with a vigour which even .astonished him- 
self, and was immediately at the spot where 
she sank. He dived once— twice — thrice, 
unsuccessfully ; and though nearly exhausted, 
he plunged down a fourth time. His hand 
clutched a garment— he succeeded in lifting 
the woman to the surface — she was quite 
insensible— and in this Btate he managed to 
et her forth in safety. But scarcely had he 
ragged her upon the bank, when a sense of 
! utter exhaustion came over him : he endeavour- 
ed to shake it off, but could not — and conscious- 
ness abandoned him. 

When he awoke to life again, he was in bed 
in a very small bumble-looking, but neat ( 
chamber. Jfe had the taste of some burning 
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spirit in liis mouth; and an elderly female, 
in a peasant-garb, was chafing his hands and 
temples. 

“ Ah now he opens his eyes again,” cried 
tlie woman, in the joyful tone which indi- 
cated a kind and benevolent heart. 

“That’s all right,’’ said a tall stalwart-look- 
ing young peasant, entering from another 
room at the sound of the woman’s voice. 
“ The gin did it — 1 told you it would mother." 

“ Or the chafing and the rubbing — which, 
John V said the kind-hearted old creature. 
“ But how does the woman get on 

“ Sister says she’s nice enough,” returned 
the peasant. “ Pray how do you feel now, 
sir ?” 

“Better — thanks to the kind care which I 
have _ evidently received here," responded 
Deveril, to whom the question was addressed : 
but he spoke in a very weak voice, and he felt 
that he was indeed much exhausted. 

“ I suppose, it was an accident, sir ?” said 
the peasant. 

“ Yes : the woman, to whom I presume you 
have alluded, fell into the river. I succeeded 
in saving her— but was so enfeebled that I 
fainted on the bank." 

“ Don’t talk too much, there’s a dear young 
gentleman,” said the old woman. “ My 
John was dreadfully alarmed when he 
saw what he thought there was two dead bodies 
lying on the bank, side by side too : 
but he soon discovered that you was both 
alive, though senseless,— so lie run back to 
the cottage, got me and my daughter to 
■go down with him, and between us three we 
soon pot you here safe. John undressed you 
and got you into bed : and here have I been 
more then half-an-liour trying to bring yon to. 
I really was affraid at one time it was all up 
with you.” 

Deveril could not speak, so heavy was the 
sense of exhaustion upon him : but his looks 
showed his gratitude. 

“ We have put your clothes to dry by the 
fire,” continued the woman, who if she was 
discreet enough to bid Deveril not to talk too 
much, seemed inclined to be garrulous herself : 
“ but I don’t thiuk you will be able to move 
out of this place to-day. If you like to stay 
here, sir, I am sure you are quite welcome. 
A gentleman _ like you that risks his life for a 
poor gipsy kind of woman as t’other is, de- 
serves every attention— and you will get it 
here. If you want to send anywhere and tell 
your friends what’s happened and where you 
are, my son John will hurry 'off and deliver 
the message." 

Deveril now gained strength enough to 
reply that he was a mere temporary visitor 
at Gainsborough, and that there was^ no 
necessity for any trouble to be taken on his 
behalf, unless it were that John should go to 
-the hotel at which he had put up and procure 
a change of apparel from his portmanteau. 


Accordingly, provided with the requisite 
instructions, the sturdy peasant set out on his 
errand. Soon afterwards Deveril fell into a 
deep sleep ; and when he awoke again, the 
erubescent beams of the setting sun were shin- 
ing in the lattice window of the little chamber. 

lie had thus slept many hours, and was 
considerably refreshed. John had returned 
long ago with the garments he had sent for : 
and the woman of the cottage brought the 
patient up some good broth which she had 
prepared for him while he slumbered. He did 
ample justice to her frugal fare, and felt in- 
vigorated by the meal. Neverthlese, as the 
cottage was three miles distant from Gains- 
borough, and there was no conveyance without 
sending thither for one, he resolved upon 
staying where he was till the morning, in the 
hope that a good night’s rest might restore nim. 
Having thus -expressed himself, he inquired 
relative to the woman whom he had rescued 
from the river. 

“ She is up, and as well again as if nothing 
had happened,’’ was the response, given by the 
old female of the cottage. “ Her ’clothes were 
dried by the fire— she has put them on— and 
would have taken herself^off a couple of hours 
back, only that she said she would remain till 
you awoke, that she might thank you for risk- 
ing your own life to save hers." 

“ She wishes to see me then said Deveril. 
“ You can tell her to come in." 

The woman of the cottage first of all drew 
the little curtain over the window, for it was 
now* dusk, and she then lighted a candle in 
the room. Deveril raised himself partially 
on the bolster, and pushed back the cloud of 
black hair which had intruded upon his noble 
forehead. He had on a coarse shirt belonging 
to the peasant/ and the collar happening to be 
deficient in a button, it was all open at the 
neck. This circumstance Deveril did not per- 
ceive ; but had a painter or a sculptor been 
thereat the moment, the beautiful countenance 
of the youth, liis classic-shaped head, and the 
expression of his features, would have proved a 
fine study. The complexion of his face was slight- 
ly embrowned by a long residence in the Italian 
clime ; but his neck, and so much of his shoul- 
ders as the open shirt revealed, were as white 
as the skin of a woman. One hand rested beneath 
his head— the other lay outside the bed-clothes. 
And a beautifully modelled hand was it, with 
tapering fingers and almond-shaped nails that 
the fairest scion of the aristocracy might have 
envied him the possession of. 

In few minutes the door opened, and the wo- 
man whom he had rescued from the water 
made her appearance. She came alone ; and 
shotting the door, sat down by the bed in which 
Deveril was lying. 

“lam not accustomed,” she kt once besau in 
her harsh disagreeable voice, “ to much softness 
of feeling ; but I could not possibly go away 
without saying that I do possess sufficient to 
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render me grateful for your noble conduct, pockets of your wet clothes. You are the same 
How do you feel now ? Are you better ?” then, who fought with Lord Harold Staunton? 

Extraordinary was it that at the very instant Ah, poor young man ! no wonder you are weak 
the woman asked these questions, Deveril felt a and enfeebled. Yet weak and enfeebled as 
sudden return of that sense of exhaustion which you are, yon perilled your life for me. Were it 
had seized upon him on the river’s bank. It for a beautiful creature of sixteen, the act 
was no doubt a faintness produced by the would still have been noble : but for a miserable 
fatigue of sitting up in bed to partake of the wretch such as I am, it is beyond all praise !” 
food he had eaten, aud llso by having conversed —and again did the singular woman gazed 
with the woman of the cottage during the with a "peculiar expression upon Deveril’s 
whole time. He murmured that lie felt very countenance ; then she muttereed, to himself, 
ill— asked for water— and ere it could be given “Dark hair— dark eyes — delicate aquiline 
him, sank off into unconsciousness again. features— short upper lip, with an aristocratic 


When he opened his eyes, the woman was 
bending over him, bathing his head with a wet 
towel ; and in a fe.v minutes he recovered 
completely. She now gave him a glass of water, 
and questioned him with an earnestness 
amounting to even a degree of • anxiety as to 
how he felt. He assured her that he was much 
better and now, as his eyes regained their 
complete power of vision, and the light of the 
candle fell upon the woman’s countenance, it I 
occurred to him that she was gazing upon him I 
with a singular expression in which interest 
and curiosity appeared to be blended. S!o 1 ly 
did she resume her seat by the side of the bed ; 
and again she asked if he felt better ? 

“Yes— much better,” he returned. “Ido not 
even feel as if I had so recently experienced a 
[•fainting fit again.” 

“ Do you think that without exhausting 
yourself,” inquired the woman, “ you could 
[ talk to me for a few minutes ?” 

“ No doubt,” replied Deveril. “ But my poor 
! creature, I do not wish you to say any more to 
| express your gratitude.” 

“ I am not going to say another word upon 
I the subject. Perhaps J may be enabled to prove 
by deeds' — which are better than words - that I 
am grateful : for you have saved my life. And 
| who knows but that it was intended for me to 
trip upon the bank and fall into the river that 
you might have an opportunity of saving 

“Intended?” echoed Deveiil, fazing upon 
the harsh repulsive features of the woman with 
unfeigned astonishment. 

“ Yes— intended," she said: “I mean by 
heaven. I suppose, young man, you believed in 
Providence ?’’ 

“Indeed I do — most sincerely 1’’ replied 
Deveril ; and as he spoke, his looks sent upward 
a mute but eloquent thanksgiving for his 
deliverance. 

“ And I begin to do so : but I did not always,’’ 
quickly rejoined the woman. “ Do not inter- 
rupt me,” she continued, perceiving that he 
was again stricken by the singularity of her 
looks and language : “ you are (oo weak to talk 
more than is neeessury. Nevertheless I wish 
you would answer me a few questions : but 
don’t inquire why I put them. Your name 
is ■W'illiaiq.nDeveiil : I saw it on your card just 
now amongst the things, taken out of the 


curl— beautiful teeth, white as pearls, and 
faultlessly even ” 

" If,” said Deveril, with a good-natured smile, 
“ these are your questions, I real’y cannot hear 
them.” 

“ Yes, siugularly brilliant teeth,” muttered 
the woman to herself, as that simile revealed 
the pearly objects of her admiration. “But 
to the point,” she spoke aloud. “ Do you know 
who your father was ?" 

“ I hope so,” replied Deveril, again smiling ; 
for the question srtuck him as almost ludicrous- 
ly singular. “ and I revere his memory.” 

“ Then he is dead ? How long ago did he 
die ?’’ asked the woman. 

It immediately occurred to Deveril that the 
woman really belonged to the gipsy tribe, and 
that she was about to exercise the craft of her 
race in fortune-telling : but being naturally too 
roodnatured to offend her, he again smiled say- 
ing, “ If you have really nothing of importance 
to say to me, you can well understand that I am 
in no state for a prolonged discourse.” 

“I'knewyou would interrupt me with these 
observations,” remarked the woman. “ In 
this world one dares not ask a question with- 
out stating the why and the because. But 
will you believe me that my objects are impor- 
tant ; aud therefore if you speak unnecessarily, 
it will be your own fault.” 

“ Proceed then : I will humour you," said 
Deveril, "again being struck by the manner in 
which the woman regarded him, as well as by 
the mingled sincerity and gravity with which 
she spoke. “ Proceed.” 

“ I asked 'j'ou how long ago your farther 
died ?” 

“ Two yeaes." 

I “And on his death-bed did he tell you 
nothing 1 did he leave no particular documents 
behind him V 

\ “ Cfccd heavens ! what mean you ? wherefore 

these questions ?”• cried Deveril. 

“ Do not excite yourself,” said, the woman. 
“You must really let me go on in my own way : 
but yon begin to perceive that it is not through 
mere impertinent curiosity I am questioning 
you. However, if you feel excited now, I will 
meefcj r ou any where you like to-morrow.” 

“No — I'm ustre turn to London,” said Deve- 
ril ; “ and therefore whatever is to pass be- 
tween us, let it take place now. I feel stronger 
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than I was ; and I am already interested in the 
discourse.” 

“Then have the goodness to answer my 
questions,” rejoined the woman. 

“ On his death-bed my father endeavoured 
to say something. He was stricken with para- 
lysis, and his speech came with the utmost 
difficulty. A few words however I did succeed I 
in catching ” 

“ And those words ?” demanded the woman, 
with an eagerness- that contrasted strangely 
with her usually cold stern imperturbability of 
manner. 

“ Those words were exactly these : — ‘ fttroll- 
iny players— manager- — Thompson— could tell 
all.”' 

“ And have you any idea of what those allu- 
sions meant ?” 

“ I can only suppose that inasmuch as my 
father and mother had originally been con- 
nected with a troop of itinerant actors " 

“ Is your mother alive V demanded the wo- 
man abruptly, 

“ No : she died between eleven and twelve 
years ago.” 

“ What are you doing in the neighbourhood 
of Saxondale Castle T’ she now asked, in that 
perenqffory way of hcr’s which seemed to imply 
that responses must be given to her queries. 

“ I cannot permit myself to be questioned 
any farther,” said Deveril coldly. 

“Yes: but I insist upon having your an- 
swers !” exclaimed the woman : then observing 
that a sudden flush of indignation appeared 
upon the invalid’s countenance, she immediate- 
ly added, “ There ! now don’t be silly— I did 
not mean to offend you. It is the way in which 
I speak. Of course I do not wish to pry into 
your secret affairs : but if you bad been to 
Saxondale Castle, it is somewhat important 
that I should know it.” 

“ And how so ?” asked Deveril. 

“ You must not become the questioner,” re- 
plied the wonran. “ Do you know Lady Saxon- 
dale — and she fixed her eyes with so singu- 
lar, so peculiar, so earnest a look upon the 
youth that he felt troubled as if he were 
being plunged into a vortex of unfathomable 
mysteries. 

“ Yes— 1 knoxv her ladyship,” he answered : 
and he felt urged on thus to answer by a power 
stronger that himself. “But I have not been 
to see her noAV- nor have I set foot within the 
Avails of Saxondale Castle. Indeed, I was never 
therein my life.” 

“Never !— Ah !’ — and the expression of the 
Avoman's countenance now became so exceed- 
ingly singular that DeA r eril started up in the 
coach. 

“ What in heaven’s name,” he cried, “is the 
meaning of all this? Why do you look at 
1 me thus ? To wfcat is this conversation to 
| lead 1 Bor God’s sake speak — explain your- 
self ! Do you knoAv that you are torturing 


me crueliy ? and I deserve it not at your 
hands !” 

“ No indeed — you deserve not torture from 
me — for you have saved my life at the deep 
risk of your own — and the woman spoke 
with an impressiveness as peculiar as her looks. 

“ Pray believe lne when I say that I would 
not torture you willingly, nor excite you un- 
necessarily. Lie doAvn — compose yourself ” 

“It is impossible so long as your looks and 
your language continue to pile up mystery 
upon mystery.” 

“It cannot be helped : I must prise my 
OAvn course. And now tell me— if you are 
acquainted with Lady Saxondale, why have 
you not died upon her at the castle ? why 
should you be in the neighbourhood without 
seeing her, and yet knowing her ?’’ 

Deveril did not immediately answer : he 
paused to rellcct what answer he should give, 
or whether any at all. While thus deliberating, 
his eyes settled upon the woman’s countenance ; 
and lie beheld such an air of grave decision 
and solemn importance imprinted there, not- 
withstanding the repulsive harshness of her 
features, that he was covinced she had really 
the deepest meaning in putting all these 
questions to him. Indeed, she vas eA'idently 
not a woman avIio would interrogate him for 
mere idle curisosity’s sake. In her very rags 
and in her ugliness— aye, cA*en in her sinister 
looks, there Avas a certain intellectual sup- 
eriority together with a vigour of purpose 
apparent through all. He therefore decided 
upon answering her queries last put. 

“ Business with another person brought me 
into this neighbourhood. Who that person is, 

I do not choose to name, and beg that .you 
will not ask. 1 came not to see Lady Saxondale 
—and to speak plainly, I do not wish to see 
her. She has used me ill." 

“ In what way ?” demanded the woman. ; 

“ I do not know that there is any necessity 
for being reserved on this point,” returned I 
Deveril, “ since she has told her own tale to 
all her acquaintances. In a word then, I had 
for some months past been Avont to give 
lessons, in painting to the Hon. Misses 
Jfarefield at Saxondale House in Park Lane, 
London — until her ladyship made improper 
overtures towards me ” 

“ Ah 1” said the woman, not loud but with 
a deep and almost subdued sound : and again 
was there something extraordinary but most 
unfathomable in her looks. “Proceed. You 
rejected these overtures, did you not — did you 
not ?” she asked quickly. 

“I did: and this was my offence against 
Lady Saxondale. She proved vindictive,— 
bitterly, bitterly vindictive — and propagated 
the vilest calumnies amongst her friends, to 
the effect that it was I who had made improper 
advances towards her.” 

“ Let me look you full in the face. There ! 
meet my eyes. Your’s quail not. Yes— you 
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are speaking truly ; there is sincerity in every 
feature. You are as good as you are beautiful. 
Nevertheless, look me again full in the face, 
and repeat that it was not iron that made the 
overtures.” 

i “As there is a God to judge me,” exclaimed 
Deveril, with indignant emphasis, “ I did not 
do so. It was her ladyship !" 

“ Enough — I believe you as firmly as if I had 
been a witness of the whole scene. Therefore, 
after that occurrence,” continued the woman, 
“you went no more to Saxondale House 

“ I went to demand redress, but obtaining 
none, returned not again. Oh ! now, for 
heaven’s sake, tell me the drift of all these 
questions !” and Deveril spoke with anxious 
entreaty. 

“ We must go back,” said the woman, not 
heeding his earnest words nor his pleading 
looks, “ to earlier times You say yonr parents 
were strolling players?” 

“They were— and very poor. My mother 
died, as I have already told you ; and then my 
father went to Italy, where I was brought up 
by him until he died also.” 

“And what were his circumstances in Italy ?” 

“Tolerably good. Indeed, he obtained a 
competency. But again I implore yon — ” 

“Have yon made any endeavour to find out 
the man Thompson to whom your father 
alluded in his last words ?’’ 

“I have made inquiries, and inserted 
advertisements— but all in vain.” 

“Thompson/’ said the woman in amusing j 
tone. “ Most probably the manager of the 
strolling troop to which your father belonged j 
—and evidently acquainted with a secret which 
our father meant to reveal upon his death- 
ed. Now, this Thompson shall be found out, 
if he is above ground. Though I wander nil 
o^er England, wearing ont mv very life in the 
search, he shall be found. I will either dis- 
cover the living man, or the grave in which he 
is buried !’’ 

The woman spoke with a resolute energy 
and sternness of purpose that filled Deveril 
with astonishment, as well as excited his curio- 
sity to Ihe most torturing degree of suspense. 
Who was this strange being that accident had 
thrown in his way ? how was it that she had 
taken so sudden an interest in hfe affairs ? why 
should she wander about the world in search of 
the man Thompson ? What earthly concern 
could she have intheaffiir? All these ques- 
tions did Deveril put to himself, but without 
the possibility of answering them by means of 
any conjecture of his own. Suddenly a thought- 
struck him. Was the whole thing a stratagem 
on her part to obtain money from him ? was she 
pretending this deep interest in his affairs with 
the hope of making a draft upon his purse ? 
He resolved to put her to the te3t. 

“ You seem to feel an interest in me,” he 
said : “ and you speak of traversing the land 
to discover something that intimately concerns 


me ? As a matter of course, you except that 
I shall pay your expenses ” 

“ Silence, boy 1’’ exclaimed the woman with 
a look of such ineffable scorn that he was at 
once convinced he had gone entirely on the 
wrong track ; and his suspicions on that head 
were quieted in a moment. “ Do you think 
this is an affair of filthy lucre to me ?” she 
asked, bending upon him a strange wild look : 
or do you imagine that because I am clad thus 
miserably, and look a mere wandering beggar, 

I am affecting sympathy on your behalf for the 
sake of extracting the coin from your pocket ? 
William Deveril, you utterly mistake me. 
Such is not niv motive. But what it is, 1 do 
not intend to explain now and she rose to 
depart. 

“ You cannot mean to leave me in this fright- 
I ful state of suspense?’’ he said. “Ido indeed 
I perceive that there is a grave and a serious 
meaning at the bottom of all this ; and you can 
welt understand that my curiosity is painfully 
excited.” 

“I am sorry that I cannot gratify it. It 
would do no ' good now. You must restrain 
your feelings. Go about your avocations, what- 
soever they' may be, and wheresoever they may 
lie : and think no more of me for one whole 
month !” 

“ For one whole month !” echoed Deveril. 

“ And then ?” 

“ We will meet again. Carry it well in yonr 
mind ; — this day month, and at this same hour 
too — nine o’clock in the evening — we will meet 
in London. See that you keep this appoint- 
ment : it may, or it may nob be important. If 
it is, so much the better ; if not, there will be 
no harm done.” 

“ But you have named no place where we are 
: to meet.” • - 

“ True 1” said the woman : and then she ap- 
peared to reflect for upwards of a minute. “ Tell 
me the place of your abode,” she suddenly' ex- 
claimed. 

Deveril at once named the villa in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Regent’s Prrk. 

- “Goodl” said the woman. “Oae month 
hence, day for day and hour for hour, will I be 
at your dwelling. And now farewell.” 

Having thus spoken, the strange creature ab- 
ruptly took her departure ; and in a few mo - 1 
ments Deveril heard the cottage door close be- 
hind her. 

We will not make any farther attempt to I 
analyze the conflicting emotions which this 
scene left in the mind of our young hero : they j 
can be better imagined than described. Exhaust- 
ed in every sense, he soon fell asleep through 
-very weariness ; and opened not his eyes again 
until the morning. He rose, considerably re- 
freshed and invigorated by the uninterrupted 
slumber which he had enjoyed ; and having 
dressed himself, he liberally rewared the good- 
hearted peasants for all the kind attentions he 
had received at their hands. He then walked 
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across to Gainsborough, whence he'repaired to 
London by the earliest and readiest means that 
presented themselves. 


CHAPTER LXVI. 

THE SION OF THE “BILLY-GOAT.” 

It. was between nine and ten o’clock at night, 
when William Deveril and Mr. G.unpthorpe 
alighted from a private carriage in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of old St. Pancras Church ; and as 
they had previously rendered themselves ac- 
quainted with the position of Agar Town, by 
consulting the map of London, they _ had little 
trouble in making out its actual site. They 
crossed the cann-1 bridge, and inquiring of 
a person whom they met which was the sign of 
the Bill y Goat, were duly directed thither. On 
reaching the low boozing-ken, such uproarious 
sounds of uncouth merriment, miugled with 
horrible imprecations, came forth, that .Deveril 1 
caught Mr. Ganthorpe by the arm, saying, “ My 
dear sir, I think you had much better not ven- 
ture into this horrible place.” 

“Nonsense, nonsense 1” exclaimed Mr. Gun- 
thorpe. “ It is much worse for a young man 
like yon— almost a boy, I might say— to pene- 
trate into such a den. But it is necessary— and 
we will go together. Come— folio v me.” 

Thus speaking, Mr. Gunthorpe pushed open 
the folding-doors of the public-house, and 
walked in, Deveril close at his heels. 

“ Tell them wagabones in the parlour there,” 
exclaimed Solomon Patch, “ not to make such a 
cussed row. Here’s genelmen come in : 'nd who 
knows but they have a mind to take a bottle 
of wine in.a quiet comfortable manner V 

But as he spoke, the landlord of the Billy 
Goat eyed the visitors suspiciously, as if he 
thou.ht they might be the Commissioners of 
Police themselves, or a couple of functionaries 
from the Home Office, or any other officials 
invested with high authority. 

“ And tell them viraen,” yelled out Mrs. 
Patch, “ to leave oil screaming and skrecking 
in such a hawful manner.” 

The injunctions of the landlady were issued 
to the dirty-looking pot-boy, who accordingly 
shullled into the parlour, and with a knowing 
wink and a jerk of the thumb over the 
shoulder, said, “ You had better be quiet here, 
cos why there’s a couple of nobs jist looked 
in.” 

“ Then they’ll stand treat,” cried one of the 
women : and immediately afterwards a half- 
intoxicated creature, with a brazen look and 
her dress in the most immodest disorder, 
presented herself right in front of Mr. Gun- 
thorpe, crying, “ You’ll stand a crown bowl, 
won’t yer'? I knows you vill. I can see you 
are von of the right sort by your viclied old 
eye.” . . 


Mr. Gunthorpe’s first impression was to 
utter a rebuke to the woman : but perceiving 
the state she was in, and having moreover no 
inclination to get into a controversy, he thre v 
down half-a-sovereign, saying to the landlord, 
“ I understand what is required of me : so 
you can send in liquor to this amount.” 

Hereupon there was a burst of applause 
from the half-intoxicated woman and some 
dozen of shocking-looking, ruffians who had 
crowded out from the parlour to see what was 
taking place ; and when the uproar had subsid- 
ed, numerous complimentary remarks were 
made in respect to Mr. Guntliorpe. 

“ I told yer he was a brick," said the woman 
who had elicited the donation. i 

“A regular trump,” exclaimed Spider Bill, j 
who was one of the party. 

“ A full-blown tulip, aud no mistake,” added ! 
I Mat the Cadger. 

“ Yon of the stumpy sort,” observed Tony 
WillciDs— thereby meaning that Mr. Gunthorpe 
came down with his money handsomely. 

“ I only hope he’s as rich as lie’s stout for 
his own sake,” cried one of the women : and 
then there was a general laugh. 

“ Now do go in and keep yerselve3 to yer- 
selves,’ exclaimed Solomon Patch: “or else 
not a mag’s worth of lush shall ye see till you 
do — and then as soon as this threat had 
proved effectual, the land-lord went on to say 
addressing himself to the visitors -with the 
most grovelling, fawning, obsequiousness, 

“ You see, gentlemen, I do my best to keep 
the place ’spectable ; and last time I received 
the compliments of the cheerman at the Sessions 
House when I went for my license. Says 1m 
in a werry perlite manner, Mr. Patch,” says 
he, “ I have had a eye on your house for a many 
j’ears ; and I never knowed one so well-con- 
ducted in all London. It docs you honour, 
Patch ; and if kinghthoods was given publi : 
cans, the Prime Minister should recommend 
you to the (Jueen for that honour.’ — Now raly, 
genelman, I am not proud, that’s what the 
cheerman did say.” 

“ And I have no doubt you made a suitable 
acknowledgment,” said Mr. Gunthorpe drily. 

“ But come, can we have a bottle of wine in* a 
private room !” 

“ To be sure genelman : you shall have the 
barparlour. Now, missus, clear away your 
needlework traps there, and make the cat get 
off the table. Walk round this way, gentle- 
men. You can be all by yourselves here as 
comfortable as possible ; and as for the wine, 
you will say you never tasted sicli in all your 
life.” 

“ I have not the slightest doubt of it,” said 
Mr. Gunthorpe. “Your name is Solomon 
Patch, I presume ? You have already told us 
that it ia Patch : but we want to speak to the 
person who has got the prefix of Solomon.” 

' “ It’s me, gentlemen : that’s myora wirtuous ! 
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name for want of a better. But it’s scriptural, 
gentlemen — and that sanctifies a feller.” 

Mr. Gunthorpe looked as if he thought that 
for a person who was sanctified there never 
was such an ill-looking rascal in all the world. 
He however said nothing, but took his se.at at 
the table in the bar-parlour, into which by 
this time he had proceeded, followed by IX'vo- 
ril. Mrs. Patch, having cleared away from the 
the table her work-box and the worsted stock- 
ings she was darning, returned into the bar to 
serve the customers ; while Solomon Patch, 
having shut the door of communication bet- 
ween the aforesaid bar and the j arlour behind, 
drew the cork of a bottle of wine, produced 
three glasses, and then obseqninosly filled 
two of them. 

“Help yourself and sit down," said, Mr. 
Gunthorpe. “ We wish to have a little private 
conversation with you ; and I may as well 
tell you at once that we have no hostile intent. 
We mean nothin j of the sort : but we think 
you can serve us— and if so, you shall be re- 
warded." 

At this announcement Mr. Solomon Patch's 
manner became more obsequious than ever 
arid he likewise assumed an air of mysterious 
confidence as he drew his chair closer to that 
in which Mr. Gunthorpe was seated. This 
gentleman, producing his purse, drew forth 
two or three bank-notes and laid them upon 
the table— an operation which the rapeious 
landlord watched with considerable satisfac- 
tion. 

“ Now," resumed Mr. Gunthrope, “I am 
going to ask you two or three questions ; and 
by the frankness of your replies will the 
amount of your reward be measured. In the 
first place, have you any correspondence with 
a lady of high rank, and who at this present 
moment is in the country?’ 

“A lady of high rank/' repeated Solomon, 
wondering whether his interlocutor could 
possibly mean Lady Bess : but ^almost at the 
same instant the thought struck him that the 
visit of the two gentlemen might be for the 
purpose of entrapping the female highwayman 
— a proceeding to which Solomon was by no 
means disposed to lend himself. 

“ Yes— a lady of high rank,” said Mr. Gun- 
thorpe, “ and to he more explicit, I may state 
that, she has a house in London and a country- 
seat in Lincolnshire,'’ 

“Then I have no sicli a correspondent, sir,” 
replied Solomn. 

“ But wherefore did you hesitate ere you 
answered V demanded Mr. Gunthorpe, eyeing 
the man closely. 

“ Because, sir, I’m a cautious and wary 
kind of a bird, saving 3 our presence ; and I’m 
not in the habit of giving information in a 
hurry." 

“ Perhaps, then, you may nob know who 
jyour correspondent really is," resumed the 
| old gentlem an “ and yet you may have such a 


, correspondent. Now, in plain terms did von not 
receive a letter the dry 1 efure yesterday, post- 
ed at Gainsborough, and addressed to you in 
just these words -Nr. SWn-.ion Patch, the Kilty 
<>nnt, J/j>v Torn, St. /Va/v./s, London?'’ 

“ 'Weil, T did have such a letter,” answered 
the landlord. 

“ And now, to come to the point at once, 
will you show me that letter if I give you - fifty 
pounds ?” 

The old man hesitated for nearly a minute ; 
ami then he said, “ Before we go any 
farther, sir, I think I ou hfc to k«ov who you 
and this young gentleman he ” 

“ Very well : you shall lia^e that informa- 
tion. Here is my card. William, produce 
your’s.” 

Deveril did ns lie was desired : and Solomon, 
having looked at them both, fixed his eyes on 
our hero, observing, “Ah, sir— I have seen 
your name in the newspa-.er about some duel- 
business. I hope vo j’ve got over your wound ?” 

“ You see that I am not suffering very much 
from it at present,” replied Doveril. * “ And 
now that you know who we are, I think that 
you need not hesitate to comply with our 
wishes." 

“ I don’t mind showing you what I received 
from Gainsborough two or three days ago,” 
observed Patch : “ if so he you promises as 
lio v that you won't break open t'other thing 
what’s inside.” 

“Very good. Here are the fifty pounds,” 
said Mr. Gunthorpe ; “ and you may produce 
your letter.” 

Solomon Patch drew forth an old greasy 
focket-book; and from the midst of some 
papers lie produced a letter, which Deveri! at 
mice recognised, by the blotch of ink as well 
as by the handwriting, to be the one he had 
seen at the post-ofiice at Gainsborough. 

“ (five me over the money with one hand,” 
said I’atch, “ and take the "letter with t’other. 
There’s nothing like doing things all square 
and proper.” * I 

“ Da you think I should cheat you out of I 
your promised reward ?” exclaimed Mr. Gun- \ 
thorpe, somewhat indignantly. *■ Here is the 
money : give me the lettci. ’ 

The exchan. e was made : and notwithstand- 
ing liis servile obsequiousness, Solomon Patch 
couid not avoid showing a low cunning leer of 
I satisfaction upon his countenance as he con- 
signed the bank-notes to his greasy pocket- 
book. 

But Mr. Gunthorpe and Dcveril did net 
notice the expression of the man’s villanotis 
countenance : for the former was opening the 
envelope, and the latter was regarding him. 
That envelope was a blank ; hut it contained a 
note marked Private, and addressed to J/s. 
Chijjin. Gunthorpe and Deveril at once ex- 
changed looks to imply that they had been 
taken in ; and that though fifty pounds were 
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already gone, they were not a whit wiser than black bristly beard was no improvement to a 
they were before. face the villanous grimness of which was 

“I respect the pledge I gave,” said the old enough to frighten any nervous person. He 
gentleman, replacing the note in the envelope : had his club under his arm ; and the looks 
“and I will not open this enclosure without which he threw upon Mr. Gunthorpe and 
your consent. Now, will you take another Derail on entering the bar-parlour, were 
fifty pounds for allowing me to do so 1” rapid, searching, and suspicious. Mr. Gun- 

“ It can’t be done, sir ,’ 1 responded Solomon thorpe was certainty not prepared to behold 
Patch. “You see that note is directed to an- such an awful-looking character ; and he stared 
other party ; and if I liavn'thad the curiousity at him in mingled consternation and curiosity ; 
to open it myself, I £ari’c suffer you — not by while Deveril shuddered at the suspicion which 
no means whatsomever.” he entertained from the circumstance of such 

“ Who is this Mr. Chifiin V 1 inquired Gun- a ferocious wretch being in correspondence 
thorpe. with Lady Saxondale. 

“ Well, sir, he’s a genelman which frequents “ This is Mr. Chifiin,” said Solomon Patch, 
this house, and is a wery good customer of closing the door very carefully, 
mine. But to tell you the truth, he would “ At your service, gentleman,” observed the 
prove rather a orkard kind of customer if I Cannibal, in his e ruff deep voice: but he tried 
was to break open his letters. He hasn’t to look as amiable as he could at the moment, 
been here for a week or ten days past ; and I “ Sit down, Mr. Chifiin,” said the oldgentle- 
don’t know what’s became of him.” man, whose object it of course was to be as 

At this moment Mr. Patch opened the door courteous as he could possibly render himself 

of the bar-parlour, and whispered something towards such a bloodthirsty-looking miscreant, 
in her husband’s ear, — having done which, she “And now help yourself to a glass of wine: 
disappeared again, closing the door behind for we have a little business to discuss. I 
her. suppose the landlord here has told you who 

“ Now 7 this is fortunnate,” observed Solomon, we ai’e V' 

“Mr. Chifiio, the wery highly respectable eenel- “ Yes— and something about a letter,” said 
man which this note is addressed to, has just Chifiin, accepting the two invitations relative 
gone into the tap-room. If you like to nego- to the seat and the wine. “ Where is that 

tiate with him, I’ll introduce him.” letter Sol ?” 

“ By all means,” replied Mr. Gunthorpe. “ Here it is :” — and the landlord produced 

“ .Tust let me put this letter back again into it from his pocket-book, 
my pocket-book,” said Patch ; “ and you needn’t Mr. Gunthorpe and Willian Deveril watched 
say a word about the little matter of fifty the fellow's countenance as he opened the note 
pounds — cos WI 13 7 , Mr. Chifliti’s rather an enclosed in the envelope: but its contents 
eccentric character, and he might take it into were evidently brief enough— for at a glance 
his head to cry halves.” he scanned them, aud then said shortly, “ Oh 1 

“Never fear,” said Mr. Gunthorpe. “Go that’s it— eh ?” at the same time consigning 
and bring tiie parson in.” the note to his pocket. 

“ On, you will find him a wery nice agree- “Now, Mr. Chifiin,” said Gunthorpe," I 
able genelman, and easy to do business with, will come to the point at once. My young! 
when there’s money in the matter.” friend here happened to be in the post-office j 

Having thus spoken in exalted eulogy of at Gainsborough when that letter was posted ; 
his friend, Solomon Patch issued from the bar- and knowing by whose hand it was thus post- 
parlour ; and as the door closed behind him, ed, he for certain reasons became anxious to 
Mr. Gunthorpe said to Deveril, “ Depend upon learn what its contents could be— an anxiety 
it we slia’l succeed. Gold will do anything wherein I fully stare. Will you accept fifty 
with 'such characters as these. But I confess pounds and let us see that note?” 

I am rather curious to see this Mr. Chifiin who “Make it a hundred,” said Chifiin; “and 
is in correspondence with the brilliant and it shall be in your hand in less than a minute.” 
splendid Lady .Saxondale and the old “Very well: be it a hundred. Here are 

gentleman uttered these last words with a two fifty pound notes : but as everytliiog 
sneer. ought to be square," added Gunthorpe, glancing 

In a few minutes Solomon Patch returned slyly towards Soloraoa Patch, “you shall take 
to the bar-parlour, introducing Chifiin the the money with one hand and, give me the 
Cannibal. The ruffian was clad in his usual little billet with other." 

style, with the great shaggy coat — his rough “Ah 1 I see you get up early enough in the 
trousers turned up so as to form a hem aud morning,’' said Chifiin with a chuckle, “ and 
leave his heavy boots fully exposed : while his can’t be took in easy. Here's the note." 
battered white hat, with the rusty black crape, The exchange was made ; and Mr. Gun- 
surmounted the most hang-dog countenance thorpe openei the billet, Deveril looking over 
that either Mr. Gunthorpe or William Derail his shoulder. All that it contained were these 
had ever seen in their Jives. Chifiin had not words : — 

shaved for three days ; and the growth of his “Come down into Lincolnshire in the course 
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of ;• few days. I wish to see you particularly.! “ On th- hmk of tin* river, and on the north 
Every nicht at eleven o’clock I "'ill look into, side of the critic, about a mile or two distant 
the chipM to pee if you sue there." from the building. 1 shall he punctual.” 

Mr. Gnnliiorpi? and Deveril exchanged look? i “ And ro s-bali we," replied Mr. Guntliorpe, 
ir.s much as to ask each other what v.*as to he i tiding front his -eat. 

done now? for they were scarcely any wi-er ; lie then tn=s,.<] down a guinea for the benefit 
S it- an before, beyond bavin? their «u--picinn ' nf Solomon IV. teb, v, ho was infinitely delighted 
| continued that Lady S.axondalc required t lie ’ that the old gentleman did not allude to' the 
; aid of some desperate character, no doubt for itftv pounds which had been so trickily ob- 
! a desperate purpose. ■ taifud from him. ?*lr. Gunthorpc and Deveril 

j “ You expect to be well rewarded for what- Limn i— ued forth from the boozing-ken, well 
j soever this may lead to ?' said Mr. Gunthorpc satisfied to breathe the fresh air once more : 
j after a brief "pause, and addressing himsHf to for t lie very at mo^phere of that place appeared 
J Chitlin. laden with the pestiferous breath of crime, 

“ I never tell no tales,” responded the Can- debauchei y, and demoralization, 
mini, “ unless it’s made worth my while." “ What. 'think you now, my dear sir ?" asked 

“ Whatever this lady may offer — you m: a William Deverik as he and Mr. Guntliorpe 
reward for the business in which she require- pur.uied their way towards the spot where 
you," said Mr. Gunthorpc, “1 will give you they had left the carriage waiting, 
double if you put us in the wav of learning “lean form no other conjecture than that 
what it is." * •shicli has already struck us both— that her 

“That's speaking plain enough," observed ladyship, finding thcail'airin respect toyour- 
Chifiin ; “ and I like the proposition so well If, becoming serious, is resolved to make away 
that it’s a bargain. What do you want me to with you. I»ut we shall put her to confusion.'’ 
do V “On, what a dreadful woman!" exclaimed 

“ From this note, brief though it he, it is William, shuddering at the thought. “ Yes — 
evident tlmt you have the mean:; of introihic- my dear sir, it is indeed difficult to arrive at 

ing yourself at will into some chapel ’’ any other conclusion: for this circumstance, 

“That of fiaxondale Cattle," interjected following so closely upon the. receipt of the 
Deveril. “ The allusion is clearly thereto." letter from her solicitors, is but too well 
“Yes: all right, *' said Cliiflin. “Goon.’’ jcilculated to confirm that belief. Are you 
“Well then," continued Mr. Guntliorpe, i not shocked, Mr. Guuthorfo, at the bare idea 
“if you can introduce vmirsclf into the castle, I of a lady of Mich a proud position, condescend- 
you can no doubt introduce others : and there- ! in? to 'piake use of such instruments as that 
fore you must render me and Mr. Deveril ear- i villain whose company wo have just left ?" 
witnesses of wliai«o°vcr takes plnce between j / “ Shocked, certainly — but not at all astonish- 
yourself and Lady Faxondale. If you do this, J ed," returned Mr. Gunthorpc, in the own dry 
I promise von precisely the double of what- ! blunt manner. “It is all very well for the 
soever reward she may offer you.” .higher classes to denounce the wickedness and 

“And of course I can take both rewards ?” the demoralization of the lower: but in a 
observed (Jhiftin inquiringly. thousand ways it is the example of the former 

“ If she pays you beforehand, you can take I which creates the crime and vice of the latter, 
your reward from her, or not— as you clioo- e. I besides, William, you were not so long in 
With that we have nothing to do: but al- Italy without learning that titled ladies make 
though you will faithfully promise at the lime use of bravocs who do the work of murder for 
to perform whatsoever her ladyship requires, gold : and why should it not be so in this 
you must leave yourself in our hands." country ? Depend upon it, there are more 

“And there is to be no such thing an con- crimes committed by the upper classes, or 
stables, or exposure, or kicking up a row, or else at their instigation than the world 
anything of that sort?" said Cliiflin : “ because is generally inclined to believe. Candidly 
it would be nitlier inconvenient for me to get and frankly speaking, I do not think that 
myself into any trouble." upon the face of this earth there is a class 

“ We shall be quite contented with learning more depraved and unscrupulous than the 
what Lady Saxondalc’s designs arc— and frus- patrician order in England. When I was a 
trating them if need be," responded Mr. young man, and before I went to Italy, I liad 
Gunthorpc ; “and we do not want to give opportunities of judging of all these things. I 
unnecessary publicity to anything." belonged to three or four clubs— the first-rate 

“Then there’s nothing more to be said," and most fashionable ones— yes, and "’hat is 
observed the Cannibal. “I shall set off into mere, calling themselves perfectly exclusive. 
Lincolnshire to-morrow ; and I will meet you Why, would you believe that half the members 
the day after to-morrow, at any hour or place of every one of those clubs consisted of mere 
you like, in the evening." blacklegs and swindlers, although passing in 

“ Let it he at half-past nine o’clock and some- the world as gentlemen ? At tin's present mo- 
where in the neighbourhood of Saxondalc incut there are at the West End thousands and 
Castle," said Mr. Gunthorpc. thousands of scoundrels calling themselves 
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gentlemen, who dress well— some keeping their 
horses— some driving their cabs— some having 
livery-servants — and many living at first-rate 
hotels : but not one of the whole lot has got an 
ostensible income. Very often, when they get 
up in the morning, they do not know how they 
are going to pay for their dinner, and are com- 
pelled to have recourse to frauds and swind- 
lings to replenish their purses. These gentlemen, 
as they [.’call themselves, would be fearfully 
indignant if placed under the surveillance of 
the police : and yet they are only a fashionable 
kind of swell-mob after all. Ah ! you perceive, 
'William, that I know a little of London life, 
although I have been absent from ray native 
country for so many, many years.” 

' By this time the carriage was reached. It 
was a plain brougham, with no other servant 
besides the coachman : but it was a private 
equipage, and belonged to Mr. Gunthorpe. On 
entering the carriage the orders were given to 
drivo'fo’Mr. DeveriPs residence near the Re- 
gent’s Park. 

\_y u Yes,” resumed Mr. Gunthorpe, as he and 
"his young friend were seated together inside 
the vehicle, which now moved rapidly away — 
“ those who are well acquainted with what is 
termed fashionable life, will, if they have any 
respect for themselves, flee from it as from a 
morass swarming with reptiles — or I should 
rather say, from a beautiful garden where all is 
pleasant and agreeable to the eye, but where 
every flower lias its subtle poison and every 
plant.conceals a venomous snake beneath the 
shade of its foliage. There are of course some 
bright and remarkable exceptions : there are a 
few pure lilies and some sweetly blushing roses 
in that garden, in whose flowers there lurks no 
venom. Such, for instance, is Fiorina Staun- 
ton.” 

“ Thank you, my dear sir, for making this 
exception !” said Deveril, in low but enthusias- 
tic terms. 

“ To be sure 1 Why should I not ? It is the 
truth. That girl,” continued the old gentle- 
man, “ is an ang el of purity and goodness. I 
know she is: I read it in her looks the very 
first moment I met her in the Opera-box. Now 

I know, William Deveril, that I am a some-* 
what comical-looking person, and that my ap- 
pearance is such as to provoke a smile on the 
part of the silly young creatures and imperti- 
nent young coxcombs of fashionable life. But 
Fiorina immediately treated me with kindness 
and respect. She did this out of regard for her 
uncle the Marquis of Eagledean, by whom I 
was recommended — and also from the natural 
excellence of her own heart. She has not been 
spoilt by the frivolities of the sphere in which 
she moves ; and we will take care that she shall 
uot be, William Deveril,” added the old gentle- 
man emphatically. 

“ I presume, sir, you arc in correspondence 
with the Mai’quis of Eagledean ?” 

“You rogue, you 1” exclaimed Mr. Gun- 

thorpe, laughing ; “ do you want to ferret out 
my secrets ? Well, but you shan’t though. 
Leave everything in my hands : I know very 
well what I am about — and whatever I promise 
you, depend upon it I can perform. Have I 
not told you that Fiorina shall never marry 
that conLemptible young jackanapes Edmund 
Saxondale ? ’ 

“You have, sir: and you have sjralcen so 
con Eden tly ” 

“Confidently?” interrupted Mr. Gunthorpe. 

“ It is enough to make one speak confidently — 
and emphatically too— when one contemplates 
the bare idea of such a sweet creature as Fiorina 
being sacrificed to sucli a miserable abortion as 
that Saxondale. But now, I dare say you arc 
longing that I should repeat the assurance as 
Fiorina shall not marry Edmund Saxondale, 
a certain young friend of mine whom I will 
not more particularly mention, has everything 
to hope in that quarter.” 

“Ahl my dear sir, I cannot mistake your 
allusion,” exclaimed Deveril, taking his kind 
friend’s hand and pressing it with grateful 
warmth. “You know not now happy you 
render me l” . 

“Happy 1” ejaculated .Mr- Gunthorpe. “Of 
course j. want to make you happy. You are a 
very good young man ; I love you as much as 
if you were my own son— and that is more than 

I ever, told yon yet. As for your sister 
Angela, this must be her last season upon the 
stage — 1” 

“ What do you mean, my dear sir ?” cried 
William, in mingled suspence and joy. 

“I mean exactly what Isay. Although I 
have the sublimcst confidence in Angela’s purity 
and virtue, yet it i3 impossible to leave her 
longer than can le helped in the atmosphere 
of a theatre. She must fulfil her present con- 
tract with the manager, a3 a matter of course : 
but afterwards she shall dance no more in 
public. You arc astonished at wlmt I am 
saying ? Leave it to me to do what I think 
fit ; and in the meantime don’t say a word to 
Angela. .Why, you rogue, when 1 first knew 
you at Florence, I was more than half inclined 
to put you in a position that should enable 
Angela to keep off the stage : but I didn’c know 
you quite wel] enough then — and sol thought 

I would wait awhile till I knew you both 
better. You don’t chink that I should be 
taking all this trouble in different ways on 
your account, unless I bad something like a 
friendship for you ?” 

“ I am -sure, my dear sir,’’ answered Deveril, 
profoundly moved, “ I shall never be able to 
testify my gratitude ” 

“Gratitude !— don’t talk to me of gratitude I 
Have you not always been kind, and respectful, 

and attentive to me except, by the bye, 

when you suffered me to be lugged off I efore 
your eyes and tied to a gate. But I don’t blame 
you, William— you could not do. 'otherwise ; 
and besides, I respected you all the more for it 
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aflenvards. You showed youisdf a Wave l 
young man upon the occasion. Hut about An- 
gela— I suppose you will not be displeased that 
she should quit llm stage V' 

“Displeased? Oh ! it is tuy sincerest aspira- 
tion !” exclaimed Devcril ; “and at once time, 
when I was succeeding so well with my own 
avocations previous to the propagation of 
Lady Saxondale’s calumny, 1 resolved that 
my sister should not form another engagement 


at the expiration of her present one. With 
the two thuuruml guinea-, which she will have 
received by the time it is over, uud with my 
own resources 

“ You thought you could live very comfort- 
ably indeed?" said Mr. L’unthorpe. “Well, 
we shall see. Perhaps I may he inclined to 
add a little to your store : for of course you 
will not refuse to allow me to do exactly what 
I choose. I have not forgotten, William 


18 
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Deveril, that when I first knew you at-Elorence 
you declined the remuneration I offered for 
completing Signor Vivaldi’s picture ; and to 
speak candidly, it was that circumstance which 
first pave me such a high opinion of you. 
Depend upon it, the money is bearing good 
interest for you, in my pocket.” 

“My dear Mr. Gunthorpe,” replied Deveril, 

I both affected andlastonished, for his worthy 

friend had never spoken before with so much 
frankness as to the^liberality of his ulterior 

intentions, — “ I do not know 1 am at a loss 

to conceive how I have deserved so much 

goodness at your hands. But I hops you will 
not fancy that I ever entertained any selfish 
views when proffering you such little attentions 
as. it was in my power "to show ?” 

“Selikh views ? — ridiculous !” ejaculated the 
old gentleman. “ I am not so blind to the true 
characters of men. But here we arc and 
as he spoke, the carriage stopped in front of 
Deveril’s picturesque little villa. 

“ You will come in and sup with us ?” said 
our youni her. 

“No— not to-night : it is too late. < lood bye, 
my dear boy— good bye and Mr. («' un- 
til orpe shook Deveril warmly by the hand as 
the latter aliehted from the vehicle. “To- 
morrow morning I shall come to you early, to 
make our arrangements about leaving for 
Lincolnshire. Once more good night.” 


CHAPTER LX VI I. 

'nil-; IIANt'HI! AND TUB TWO I, DUD*. 

At the same time that the preceding scone 
was taking place, the following one was oc- 
curring elsewhere. 

| The elegant drawing-room of Evergreen 
Villa in the Seven Sisters’ Road was lighted hv 
the superb lustre suspended from the ceiling ; 
and the beautiful Emily Archer was seated 
| upon the sofa, with Lord Harold Staunton by 
her side. He had only been announced a few 
minutes ; and as yet the conversation had mere- 
ly touched upon those ordinary fleeting topics 
which arc too trivial to be recorded here. Ha- 
rold h.ad however learnt that Lord Saxondale 
might be very shortly expected ; and therefore 
lie was anxious to make the most of whatsoever 
interval remained for him to be alone with 
Erailv. 

“Now, my dear girl," he said, “I wish to 
speak to you very seriously ” 

“ What ! are you going to make me an offer 
of marriage exclaimed Miss Archer, laugh- 
ing so as to display her brilliant teeth. 

“Perhaps I might do a worse thing than 
that,” replied Harold, in order to flatter her. 
“ But as you say that Saxondale will soon re- 
turn, do not let us waste time : for I 
really have important things to talk to you 


about. In the first, place, Emily, do you 
remember all that affair I told you of concern- 
ing Lady Saxondale ?” 

“Whatl and the masquerade dress, and so 
forth?” exclaimed Emily. “To be sure, I do. 
Edmund and 1 often talk of it, and have a good 
laugh over it into the bargain. By the bye, 
Edmund seems to love his mother amazingly — 
doe3 he not ?’’ 

“ You of course mean the very reverse. - But 
tell me, Emily — have you repeated those cir- 
cumstances to anybody else ? Have you gossip- 
ped concerning them amongst your friends and 
companions at the Opera ? Do speak frankly 
and truly : for I am most anxious to know.” 

“No— I have not — upon my honour I have 
not," replied Emily. “ I do not pretend to be 
of a very serious or prudent nature : but those 
were circumstances which, coming to my know- 
ledge in the way they did, I kept to myself.’’ 

“ Ton are sure of this ? you are certain that 
you have not inadvertently let drop a word to 
a sou) ?'' said Harold, with evident eagerness. 

“ I repeat — and more solemnly still if you 
wish it— that I have not. I am sure that I 
have not,” added the itanveusc, emphatically. 
“ But tell me — have you made it up with Lady 
Saxondale ?— for Edmund informed me that 
you had gone suddenly off upon a visit to the 
Castle in Lincolnshire!” 

“ Yes :— I have made it up with her - and all 
things considered, 1 should be sorry to do her 
an injm’y," observed Staunton. 

“ Then I presume '* 

“ Presume what you will, my dear girl,” in- 
terrupted Harold ; “ but do not waste time in 
unnecessary remarks. Where is that Spanish 
dress ? You have gob it here— 1 wish you would 
give it to me." 

“ Ah !" ejaculated Emily, as a sudden thought 
struck her : and then she muttered to herself, 
“ To he sure ! I have been a fool, with a know- 
ledge of such a secret as this ” 

“ What arc you saying to yourself?” demand- 
ed Harold, some slight misgiving springing 
up in his mind. 

“ I vas thinking," responded Miss Archer, 
“ that I would rather not part with the dress 
for the moment and there was altogether a 
change iu her manner and her looks, from a 
mixture of languor and levity,- to a mien of 
seriousness blended with resolute decision. 

“Emil}', I do not understand you !” ejaculat- 
ed Harold. “You cannot refuse to do me 
such a trifling favour ? Consider on what 
terms we have been— how friendly — how inti- 
mate ” 

“ Yes : but I must look out for my own in- 
terests,” responded Miss Archer. “ You have 
made it up with Lady Saxondale ; and you have 
your own purpose to serve in screening her 
reputation. It never struck me until just now 
that by the possession Of this secret I may 
serve my-own purposes likewise." 

“ To be sure I" said the young nobleman. “ I 
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did not for n. moment think that yon would 
give up the dress without some little considera- 
tion. Will you allow me to present you with 
five hundred guineas ?” 

“ Ah !” again muttered Emilj: to herself : 
“the thing is indeed serious in their eyes — very 
serious, evidently. - ' 

“ Do tell me what you are saying in this 
undertone — I cannot hear you. Speak out. 
Emiljn Are not you and I old friends ? 
Come, Saxondule wi 1 be returning— and 
do let us settle this little business at once. , 
Fetch me down the dress, there’s a dear girl : 
and here is the little gift which I have taken 
the liberty to offer you. 1 ’ > 

“ I thank you, my dear Lord Ilaroid,” 
responded the ballet-dancer, with mock alfi- 1 
bility, and affecting to bow very courteously : 

“ but 1 think that the secret I possess, and Un- 
truth of which is corroborated by tlm ma«- , 
qnerade-garb, is worth a little more than five 
hundred guineas." 

“ Nonsense, Kmily ! What does it prove, 
after all t" 

“ It proves this.” returned danse, tse : “ that : 
there is a certain story come to my knowledge, 
in which the heroine is a lady who wore a 
particular dress at a pu’ticular bail. Now, 
suppose inquiries are instituted amongst the 
West End milliners— can it not be ascertained 
who made this dress ? .and can it not be proved 
that it was made for Lady Saxon dale ? Thus, 
e-en if her son should refuse to corroborate 
my averment tlj*t he found the dress in a box 
belonging to his mother, the ownership of 
that dress can be brought home all the same 
to her ladyship. 1 ' 

“ But is it possib’e, Emily, that your views 
have taken a mercenary turn ? cried the 
young nobleman. 

“ By what right, Lord Harold Staunton,” 
exclaimed Miss Archer, her spirit llaming up, 
“ do you address me in such terms as these ? 
Doubtless ;mt have your own seifish interests 
in wishing to hush up anafi’air to which at the 
time you would have scarcely hesitated, to 
give the fullest publicity. Well, then, that 
secret is worth a fortune to me and she 
looked him full in the face, her large dark 
eyes expressing the firmest decision. 

“ Name the sum that you require,” said 
Lord Harold, with difficulty concealing the 
bitter vexation and spite that he experienced 
at the turn the affair had taken : and he in- 
wardly cursed his own folly for having given 
it such an air of importance in the first in- 
stance. 

“After all that has just taken place be- 
tween us,” replied Emily, in a cold voice, “ I 
do not choose to negotiate, with your lord- 
ship and as she thus spoke she rose from 
her seat, as much as to imply ' that he could 
take his departure if he chose. 

“ Come, Emily — do not let U3 fall out upon 
the subject," said Staunton. “ I did not 


i mean to give utterance to anything offensive— 
1 very far from it— I would not do such a thing. 
| Do 'let ns be friends again. Give me your' 
j hand, Emily." 

, “ No, my lord : everything is at an end 

between you and me. You have spoken 
, insultingly to me — and I resent if. As for the 
i secret which is in my possession, 1 shall know 
how to negotiate at head-quarters.” 

“ You mean that you will write to Lady 
Saxondale ?” said Lord Harold, visibly per- 
plexed. 

“ I shall not write to her ladyship : I shall go 
to her,” was the firm response. 

“ Rut you will offend Edmund— you wall 
break with him altogether ” 

“ What care T ? ’ ejaculated the rlantnw, 
disdainfully. “ I am already more than 
disgusted with him— I hate him. Nor do 1 
mind telling you frankly and candidly that the 
sooner I can rid myself altogether of him, the 
better. What I shall get from Lady Saxondale 
for keeping her secret, will be moio gained 
in a day than I should get out of Edmund 
for a year. - " 

“ A ll 1 ’ ejaculated Harold : “ then your 
views indeed soar high ?” 

“ They are proportionate to the importance 
of the secret for the knowledge of which .1 am 
indebted to you — and Miss Archer gave an 
ironical laugh. “ Yes,” she added, still - in the 
same vein ; “ and my obligation is still greater 
to your lordship : for you have taught me the 
importance of that secret v hich I had all 
along regarded as being of no more value than 
any other piece of gossip or scandal.” 

“ Now, Emily, once for all listen to uie, - ’ 
said Harold, feeling that his position was an 
awkward one. “ I have the command of some 
little money at present ; and if you will state 
your terms, I shall pei'baps be enabled to 
meet them — which will save you a journey 
ioto Linclonshire, besides the unpleasantness 
of such a negotiation personally conducted." 

“You must indeed be very rich all of a 
suddeo, my lord,” responded Emily, “ if you 
can meet my terms, as you phrase it. Per- 
haps you have five thousand pounds at your 
banket ’s ?■' 

“ Am I to understand, Miss Archer,” asked 
Lord Harold, almost aghast, “that you enter- 
tain such an exorbitant notion V 

“ Why all this trifling? wherefore exchange 
so many words cried the dnvscvs<\ “ Have I 
not given you to understand, as pointedly 
though as politely as I could, that I wished to 
be alone 1 But if you require a positive an- 
swer from me, I will tell you at once that my 
terms are five thousand pounds.’’ 

“In three days you shall have the money, 
Emily,” answered Harold. “Will you rive 
me up the dress at once, if I present you with 
a thousand guineas now, and my rote of hand 
payable at three days’ sight for the remainder V 1 

“ No— assuredly not,” responded Emily : 
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then with a look of malicious mockery, she 
paid, “ Ah 1 my lord, I have over-reached 
you. I have made you avow that the secret 
is worth fire thousand guineas ; but I mean 
to have ten. Lady Saxondale will not hesitate 
to silence my lips with that- amount. And now, 
my lord, I wish you good evening.” 

As the danscuse thus spoke, she rang the 
hell ; and Lord Harold, perceiving how useless 
it was to remain arguing the point, and into 
what monstrous blunders he had fallen from 
I first to last, bowed distantly and withdrew. 

He had his cabriolet waiting for him in 
front of the house ; and'he was about to enter 
it, when he bethought himself of a plan which 
at the very first glance seemed feasible. In less 
than a minute did he revolve it iu his mind : 
and the result was a determination to carry 
it out. ne ordered his servant to drive away 
with the cabriolet, and wait for him at the 
bottom of the road ; and when the vehicle 
had departed, Lord Harold posted himself at 
a little distance from the garden-gate of 
Evergreen Villa— so that he could watch the 
I premises without bein : observed by any one 
who should arrive there. He had not been 
in liis place of concealment many minutes, 
when a hired cab drove up to the gate ; and 
in the clear star-light Lord Harold recognized 
Edmund Saxondale in the individual who 
alighted. He waited till he saw him enter 
the villa, and then, opening the garden-gate 
as noiselessly as possible, he stole roued to the 
back part of the house. Through the kitchen- 
window he i erceived the cook, the housemaid, 
and the sovhrctfr, seated together at supper, — 
the groom and coachman not living in the house. 
Now, from certain antecedent circumstances, it 
was well known to these domestics that Lord 
Harold had been on very intimate terms with 
Alisa Emily Archer : and they therefore were 
not particularly surprised when they saw him 
enter the kitchen and place his finger to his lip, 
as much as to imply that they were to be silent. 
Then, beckoning the sonbrette out into the back 
garden, he thrust a few guineas into her hand, 
saying, *• You must manage to get me stealthily 
up-stairs to your mistress's chamber.” 

“But bis lordship is here,’’ responded the 
young lady’s-nmid, though not refusing to take 
the money. 

“ I know it, my dear girl,” replied Harold, 
tapping her upon the cheek. “ I met him just 
now in the road, and he told me that he was 
only going to stay lialf-an-hour. You know j 
very well it is all right. So do not hesitate.” | 

“ Oh, I am sure that I have no objection, my 
lord 1” rejoined the sonbrette: “and one thing 
is very certain that missus likes you infinitely 
better than Lord Saxondale. She has told me 
so a hundred times over.” 

“Of course— I kuo.v it well. And now do 
not delay ; but contrive to introduce me as 
stealthily as you can,” urged the nobleman. 

“ Come then,” said the sovbreltc, who de- 


lighted in being the confidante of an intrigue. 
“You will have to pass through the kitchen, 
you know.” 

“Never fear. The other servants will not 
tell his lordship,” added Staunton, affecting to 
laugh merrily', as if it were a capital joke. 
“ Besides, I shall put a golden seal upon each 
of their lips as I pass through.” 

“Ah! you put seals on lips, my lord?” said 
the soubrette, surveying him archly. 

“Yes — like this,” he replied, throwing his arm 
round her waist and kissing her. 

“C) fie, my lord— I did not mean that,” said 
the girl ; yet it was precisely what she did 
mean, and what she . sought : then, as she 
arranged her coquettish cap, she added, “ Come 
quickly, since so it is to be.” 

She now Jed the way back again into the 
kitchen, where Harold threw a sovereign into 
the lap of the housemaid and another into that 
of the cook, both of whom were highly delighted 
at this proof of his generosity 7 . The sonbrette 
conducted him cautiously up the stairs; and as 
they 7 passed the drawing-room door on the first 
landing, it struck them both that high words 
were being exchanged between Edmund Saxop- 
dale and Miss Archer. In consequence of this 
altercation there was all the less chance of his 
footsteps being overheard ; and he was safely 
escorted by' the soubrette to the exquisitely 
furnished chamber of the dansevse. There the, 
wax-candles were lighted ; and Harold, seating 
himself on an ottoman at the foot of the bed, 
said in a whispering voice, “ I can make myself 
comfortable here for the present.” 

The sonbrette threw upon him a wicked look, 
and issued from the room. The moment 
Harold was alone, he commenced a search in 
all Miss Archer’s boxes, drawers, and cupboards, 
for the masquerade dress,— treading however 
upon tiptoe as lightly as he could, and conduct- 
ing his proceedings ae noiselessly as possible. 

Meanwhile what was taking place in the 
drawing-room ? The reader is well aware that 
Edmund Saxonda'e possessed a very bad 
temper— one of those tempers, indeed, that 
may be described as of a nasty spiteful kind : 
and if ever he had anything to annoy him, lie 
was accustomed to vent his wrath upon the 
first person that he thought he might make 
liis victim in this respect. Now, he had been 
dinning with three or four dissipated young men 
at an hotel at the West End ; and happening 
to have a few words of dispute with one of them, 
he had been insulted in a manner which were 
he possessed of proper spirit, lie would ha^e 
resented signally 7 . But not having the courage 
to risk a duel, he had quitted the company in 
a pet— had thrown himself into a cab • and in 
an execrable temper, had reached Evergreen 
Villa. 

On entering the drawing-room where Emily 
was seated, he at once said, “ Well, I do think 
you might show a little more pleasure at seeing 
me ” ' - 
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“ What do you mean ?” demanded the dan- 
scv.se, who, having made np her mind to break 
with Lord Saxondale, was neither in a mood 
to” put up with his ill-humour, nor yet al- 
together displeased at finding a motive ready 
made for quarrelling. “ Do you suppose that 
I am going to rush from the sofa and throw 
myself into your arms ? ' 

“ At all events, you needn’t treat me so cool 
! as you do. What the deuce do 1 have a mis- 
tress for, unless it is to make herself agree- 
able ?” 

“ And pray- what do I honour you with my 
favour for, unless it is that you are to make 
yourself agreeable to me ?” 

“ Why, you ungrateful minx, you 1’’ ejaculated 
Saxondale : “ I have done everything for you. 

What did you possess when I took you from 
that beggarly Mr. Walter? how much were 
your jewels worth ? how was your house 
furnished ? what sort-of an equipage had you ? 
how much money did he allow you ?” 

“You mean paltry fellow,” cried Emily, her 
handsome countenance flushing with an anger 
that was utterly unfeigned ; "how dare you 
reproach me with those gifts which 1 so richly 
deserve ? Why, there are plenty of young 
men who would be rejoiced to ruin themselves 
for such as I am. An actress or a dameme 
has not established her fame till she has sent 
half-a-dozen lovers into the Bench or through 
the Insolvents’ Court.” 

“Well, I can tell you very candidly, I don’t 
mean to ruin myself for you— and so that's all 
about it. How do I know that you are faith- 
ful to me? How do I know, Isay?”— and 
Lord Saxondale looked spitefully at his mis- 
tress : for what he had just thrown out as a 
taunt, rebounded back to his mind with all the 
violence of a suspicion. 

“ I am sure,” responded Emily Archer, con- 
temptuously, “ I am not going to offer you any 
proof of my fidelity, even if I could." 

“Because you know that you can’t,” retorted 
Edmund. “ Hah 1” he suddenly ejaculated : 
and stooping down, he picked up a gentleman’s 
kid glove from the carpet. “This is notyour’s, 
at all events ; and I don’t think you can advance 
it as one of your proofs of fidelity ?” 

“To he sure not,” replied Emily, with the 
calmest indifference. “That glove belongs to a 

better man than yon are although,” she 

murmured in an undertone, “ I have quarrelled 
with him.” 

“ What's that you are saying ?” ejaculated 
• Saxondale, livid with rage. “ Who has been to 
see you while I was out? You promised to 
remain altogether alone this evening, as yon 
were not going to the Opera ” 

“ But it appears that 1 have had a visitor,” re- 
torted Emily, with a malicious smile. 

“ And who was your visitor ? ’ demanded 
Edmund, trembling with rage. 

“ I owe no account of my actions to you,” 
was the response, disdainfully given. 


“Yes — hut you do, though,” ejaculated Sa- 
xondale : “for if I thought you had deceived 
me ana were making a fool of me, you may 
depend upon it I would not take the thing very 
easily. But I see how it is —you want to pick 
a quarrel with me, to drive me out of the house. 
Perhaps you have got the owner of this glove 
concealed somewhere/ or jou are in hopes he 
will come hack to reclaim it? By Jove !” he 
suddenly exclaimed, “ I have a very great mind 
to search the whole place from top to bottom.”. 

“ Do so,” said Emily, contemptuously. “ Bub 
observe, if you find no one, I shall take your 
suspicions as an outrage leaving no altertnative 
but to break off everything bet ween us.” 

“ You are trying to prevent me from doing 
what I threatened,” cried Saxondale, “ and 
therefore I will do it.” 

Thus speaking, he seized up a wax-candle 
from the mantel-piece and rushed out of the 
room, leaving the door wide open — while Emily, 
throwing herself upon the sofa, sent forth a 
merry musical laujli, which reached his ears as 
he dashed up the staircase. 

Almost immediately afterwards the soubrette 
stole into the drawing-room ; and bending over 
her mistress, said with frightened looks, “ C4ood 
heavens, ma’am, he will he discovered !’’ 

“ What do you mean ?” cried Emily, with un- 
feigned astonishment. 

“ Oh ! you know well enough. Lord Har- 
old ” 

“ Lord Harold /” echoed the dansev.se, “He 
took his departure before Saxondale came.” 

“ But he returned— he told me that I was to 
admit him— he went up stairs — he is there 
now ” 

“ Ah 1” ejaculated Emily, the truth instanta- 
neously flashing to her comprehension. “But 
he will not find it though : for it is in a cup- 
board down stairs.” 

“ Find what, ma'am ?” 

At this moment ejaculations of astonishment 
and rage, bursting from Saxondale's lips on the 
landing above, reached the ears of the danseuse 
and the soubrette. For a moment the latter 
looked dismayed: but the former, bursting 
out into a hearty fit o' laughter, exclaimed, 

“ Oh ! this is excellent — this is delicious ! Will it 
not he eometliing to be talked about ? Come, let 
us see 1” 

Meanwhile Lord Saxondale had ascended to 
the landing above ; and thinking that if a lover, 
were concealed in the house, it would not be in 
Emily’s own chamber, he searched the one 
immediately behind it. Lord Harold Staunton, I 
hearing him rush so quickly up the stairs, | 
naturally fancied there was something wron .- ; 
and not wishing to quarrel with Sixondalaafc 
a time when he entertained rue' rinionia! pro- 
jects in respect to his mother! he thought to 
escape unperceived while his fr.end was in the 
back room, whether he had heard him enter. 
But Just at the moment that Staunton was 
stealing forth, Saxondale came out again from 
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that room ; and they met face to face upon the 
landing. Then was it that ejaculations of 
astonishment and rage burst forth from 
Edmund’s lips : for he was instantaneously 
struck by what appeared to be the perfidy 
of his bosom-friend. As 'for Staunton, he was 
really thrown quite aback ; and his natural 
effrontery availed him not for the moment. 

“ This is too bad, Harold I” said Lord 
Saxondale, suddenly experiencing the most 
fiend-like hate against his former friend, but yet 
not having the courage to testify his resent- 
ment in a manly way. 

Before Harold could make up his mind what 
response to give. Emily Archer, closely fol- 
lowed by the soubrette, came hurrying up the 
staircase,— the former laughing right merrily. 

“Very well!’ 1 exclaimed Saxondale, white 
with rage : “ this is no longer a place for me. 
Of course, Lord Harold, everything is at an 
end between us ; and as I understand that you 
have been on a visit to the Castle, T hope that 
for decency’s sake yon will not again set foot 
in any house that will one day be mine.” 

Having thus spoken, and without wailing for 
any reply,— indeed, not without a fear that 
Harold might probably kick him down stairs, 
— Lord Saxondale turned abruptly round and 
sped away with rapidity which had something 
ignominious in it, and almost gave him the air 
of being the injuring party instead of the one 
who was injured. Neither Harold nor Emily 
made a movement or uttered a word to retain 
him : for the former felt all the awkwardness 
of his situation, while the lat.hr was perfectly 
indifferent so far as her late admirer was con- 
cerned— and indeed, was not sorry to be quit 
of him. But so soon as he had disappeared 
from her view, she suddenly ceased laughing ; 
— and with a dignity which even the most 
depraved of women can assume at times, she 
advanced up to Staunton, saying, “ You are a 
detestable villain !” 

“ Ah 1 these are harsh terms, Emily !" ejacul- 
ted the young nobleman, bis countenance 
becoming suffused with crimson. 

“ "Dare not address me in that familiar stylo!” 
— then turning to her soubrrtlf, Emily said, 
extending her arm and pointing towards 
Harold, “That man is a robber — a lurking thief 
—a sneaking burglar !’’ 

“ By Hod 1 Emily, this is more than I can 
endure 1” exclaimed Staunton, all the colour 
vanishing from his face and leaving it livid 
pale. 

“Yes — you are everything I have described. 
Begone, my lord !— or as true as I am a living 
woman, I will give you into custody for felony.” 

“Twill make you repent this,” muttered 
Harold between his teeth, as he passed by the 
(lansnitsc and began descending the stairs. 

“ You will make me repent?” she exclaimed, 
in mingled mockery and indignation. “ Begone, 
sneaking thief 1 I defy you !” 

Harold Staunton made no retort ; but took 


his departure from Evergreen Villa— crestfallen, 
discomfited, baffled in every way. 


CHAPTER LXVI.1I. 

THK PHYSICIAN AN!) HIS NIGHT'S ADVENTURES. 

It was the same night as that on which the 
incidents of the two preceding chapters occurred, 
and between eleven and twelve o’clock, that 
Dr. Ferney was engaged in his dissecting- 
room. Several apartments in the emiuent 
physician’s mansion, — which was situated in 
Conduit Street, Hanover Squarp, — have been 
minutely described in an earlier chapter : but 
the one to which we are now introducing the 
reader, was mf noticed upon that occasion. It 
had a grim and ghastly appearance, as all dis- 
secting-rooms have ; and the atmosphere was 
damp, raw, and sickly, like that of death. All 
the parap/ti'i')i<ih’« necessary for anatomical 
purposes, met the eye ;— and the floor, though 
carefully scoured after each dissection, retained 
upon its deal boards the ineffaceable marks of 
the fluids which flow from a corpse. 

For some years past Dr. Ferney had seldom 
prosecuted this branch of his studies— unless 
indeed under some peculiar circumstances he 
obtained possession of a “subject.” Such was 
the case on the occasion when we now penetrate 
into the dissecting-room : and there, by the 
light of a powerful gas-lamp suspended over the 
table in the centre, shall we find the medical 
man engaged in the dissection of a corpse. 

Il was the tody of an elderly female, and 
was but little decomposed. Nevertheless, there 
was a certain discolouration of the skin, which 
the physician had not failed to observe the mo- 
ment the corpse was drawn forth from the sack 
by the body-snatchers who had brought it to 
the house lmlf-an-hour previously. That cer- 
tain suspicions had entered Dr. Ferney’a mind, 
was evident enough from the peculiar gravity 
which sat upon his pale pensive countenance : 
hut with the imperturbability characteristic of 
his profession generally, and of himself in parti- 
cular, he pursued his work steadily and apart 
from all excitement. For about an hour did lie 
continue to use the scapeld, — laying open the 
throat which he carefully examined, and sub- 
jected to several tests — likewise the stomach, 
which he treated in a similar manner. At 
length he put aside his instrument — washed 
his hands in a bason that stood ready for the 
purpose — and all the while seemed to be reflec- 
ting profoundly what course he sought to 
pursue under circumstances of an embarrassing 
and perplexing nature. 

When he had performed his ab’utions, he 
looked at his watch and found it was near one 
o'clock in the morning. For a moment he 
hesitated whether to retire to his chamber and 
postpone till day-time the purpose which he 




had in view : but he felt that he should riot- be : knows, doctor — that 1 does in that way now: 
able to sleep until he had got it off bmmind but when any of my chaps tells me of a chance, 
and issuing forth from the diseecti’g-room. j wh_y, I don't choose to let it slip through my 
he locked the door, putting the key in his . fingers.’’ 

pocket. He thence proceeded to his laboratory, ' “Well, well," interrupted the physician: 
where he unlocked a drawer, and .taking out we will not waste words. Did you notice 
a pMal with a sealed cork, assured himself whose name was upon the coffin-lid ?” 
that this seal had not been broken. Ileturn- “ I always docs,” replied Shakerly and 
ing the phial to the drawer, Dr. Ferney what's more, I makes a memorandum of it 
now descended the stairs ; and taking a v.-i hi f comes home, just for the fun of the 
latch-key with him, quitted the house. Pro- thing— to see how many stiff ’uns I have had 
ceeding to the nearest cab-stand, he enter up in my time.” 

ed one" of the vehicles, and ordered the “ What is the name of this woman you have 
driver to take him to John Street, Clerken- brought me to-night?’ demanded Ferney. 
well. “ Here it he, sir,” answered Shakerly, taking 

On arriving in the vicinage of Cow Cross, Dr. out an old well-tliumhed dog’s-eared book from 
Ferney alighted from the cab— desired the the table-drawer, and turning over some of the 
driver to wait for him — and entering a narrow pages. There, sir — you can copy it, — and 

dark alley, epeedily reached that same knacker’s there’s pen, ink, and paper. But is there sum- 
yard which Lady Bess had visited when seeking mut wrong ?” 

an interview with old Bob Shakerly. This i “ Nothing that you can have anything to do 
was likewise the individual whom the doctor with,” responded the physician, as he copied 
came to visit. The old man was in bed : and . on a slip of paper the last memorandum that 
not a glimmering of a light shone forth from j stood on the page open before him. “1 suppose 
any window of the wretched little bouse which | you know nothing of the deceased woman lier- 

he inhabited close by the gate of his yard. J self— who she was— where she lived ” 

However, Dr. Ferney was resolved not to be “ XotLink at all, doctor. But of course you 
disappointed ; and he accordingly knocked at j can easy find out what you want to know 
the door until a window was opened — a head, I from the parish clerk, the sexton, or the regis- 
witli a night-cap on, was thrust out — and Bob 1 trar.” 

Sbakerly’s voice demanded who was there? ‘ “Xo doubt of it,” said the physician. 

“ It is I, Dr. Ferney. I wish to speak to you i “ Thank you — I need not detain you any 
most particularly." j longer — and here’s something for the trouble 

“ Coming, sir — coming in a few minutes,” at 1 1 have given you.” 
once responded the old man ; aud drawing in 1 Thus speaking, Dr. Ferney placed a sove- 
his head, he closed the window, whence, almost i reign upon the table as he rose from his seat ; 
immediately afterwards a light glimmered and though Shakerly showed an anxiety to 
forth. ! ask him some questions, yet he dared not— for 

In a minute or two steps were heard descend- he knew the physician's disposition well, and 
ing the stairs within. The door was opened — that if he .chose to reveal anything he would 
and Bob Shakerly appeared, his scraggy form do so of his own accord. He accordingly 
enveloped in an old dressing-gowD, and his held hi3 peace— lighted the doctor to the 
dirty cotton- nightcap upon his head. door— wished him good night — and ascended 

“ Walk in, sir. Sorry to keep you waiting, to his bed-chamber again, wondering what it 
Notkink wrong, I hope ? The traps liav’n’t- got could all mean. 

scent of the job ?” — and he surveyed the doctor ‘‘It is strange — most strange I” thought 

with some degree of anxiety. Dr. Ferney, as he retraced his way to the 

“ Xo — nothing of that kind,” answered Fer- cab ; and entering the vehicle, he ordered it to 
ney, as he entered the house. drive to his mansion in Conduit Street. 

“ That’s all right, then,” said Shakerly, much On alighting at his own door, Dr. Ferney 
relieved. “ Walk into this room, sir: it’s not perceived two policemen at a little distance, 
over tidy— for as I’m a bachelor, I’ve got no- lifting up a man from the pavement ; and the 
body to make things neat and comfortable.” words, “lam not tipsy— I am starving,” uttered 

“Xo apology is necessary,” answered the in tones of deep distress, reached the physician’s 
doctor, as he entered a little apartment where ears. 

everything was dirty to a degree, although it Hastily paying the cabman’s fare, he hurried 
was by no means poor in furniture.” up to the spot where the scene was occurring ; 

“ Sit down, sir — pray sit down :’’ — and and found that it was an old man— clothed in 
Shakerly placed upon the table the candle rags, and altogether in a most lamentable co-u- 
which he had held in bis band. “How, sir, dition — whom the two officers had just raised 
what is it ?” from the ground. 

“ I wish to ask you a few questions,’’ said “ What is the matter with you P inquired 
the doctor. “Were yon present with your men Dr. Ferney in a compassoinate tone, 
when that corpse was exhumed V “ I fear I am dying, sir,” replied the old mau. 

“ To be sure I was. It’s very little — as you “.But for God’s sake, don’t let me be taken to 
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the station or the workhouse ! Give me a a 

morsel of food and perhaps I shall be able £ 

to drag myself along somewhere.” 

“Do -you know anything about him ?” in- ji 
quired the doctor of the 'constables : for with 1 
every inclination to assist the wretched object c 
before him, he was well aware of the tricks e 
played hy street-impostors. c 

“ No, sir — nothing,” replied one of the police j 
men, to both of whom. Dr. Ferney was well 
known. “We saw him fall down suddenly, £ 
and at first thought he was drunk : but it 3 
doesn’t seem so.” 

“ Well, the poor old man shall not be suffered < 
to perish in the streets,” said the physician ; 
“and he seems to have a horror of the only 1 
places to which you could take him.” I 

“ I have indeed, sir;” said the object of the doc- < 
tor’s sympathy. “ I have seen somewhat better 
days ; and though brought low, I may call my- i 
self respectable. Of course these rags do not < 
seem to confirm my words,” he added with, a • 
degree of bitterness : “ but it is so, neverthe- « 
less.” i 

Dr. Ferney saw that the poor old man had : 
really a respectable look, despite his miserable i 
garb; and moreover he spoke like a decently i 
educated person, and in a tone of sincerity. ' 
Ferney accordingly directed the policemen to 
lead him into his house ; and opening the door 
with the latch-key, he gave them admittance. 
The old man was borne into the dining-room, 
where he was deposited upon the sofa ; and the 
officers took tneir departure. The servants 
had lo'"g been in bed : but Dr. Ferney hastened 
to procure refreshments, which he set before the 
object of his generosity. A glass of wine aided 
to revi r ethe unfortunate old man, who poured 
forth his gratitude, not in the snivelling, whin- 
ing tones of a canting hypocrite, but with the 
genuine sincerity of one who felt the immen- 
sity of the obligation he owed to a benefactor. 

“ Come,” said the doctor, “ you are better 
now — and a good night’s rest will help to res- 
tore you. To-morrow you shall tell me a little 
more about your circumstances ; and I will see 
if anything can be done for you. At all events, 
you shall not go away in those tatters— nor yet 
witih an empty pocket.” 

The old man shed tears as the doctor thus 
addressed him : he endeavoured to speak again, 
but could not — for he was overpowered by his 
emotions. Dr. Ferney conducted him to a bed- 
room, and leaving him there, was about to 
ascend to his own chamber, when a loud and 
impatient knock at the front door sounded 
through the dwelling. The physician washy 
no means unaccustomed to be summoned at 
any hour in the night : therefore without wait- 
ing to let the footman get up and answer the 
knock, he at once hurried down stairs again 
and opeued the street-door. 

1 “Ah, doctor, you are up ! So much the 
better,” said the visitor, who was a tall, arito- 
cratic-looking man, about thirty-six years of 


age, ard remarkably handsome,— with a noble 
facial outline of the true Homan type. 

A carriage, from which this individual had 
ju a t alighted, was waiting opposite the door. 
The horses were splendidly caparisoned — the 
coachman and two footmen belonging to the 
equipage, were in handsome liveries — and a 
coronet appeared above the arms painted on the 
panels. 

“I hope that nothing is amiss, mylord?’’ 
said Dr. Ferney, in reply to the visitor’s some- 
what excited ejaculations. 

“ Can you come with me at once ?” demanded 

the nobleman. “Her ladyship ” 

“ Not another word is necessary, my lord. , I 
will come directly — and the physician, put- 
ting on his hat, followed the nobleman into the 
carriage, which immediately drove away. 

The personage by whose side Dr. Ferney 
now found himself seated, was the Earl of 
Castlemaine — a nobleman possessed of great 
wealth, but reputed to be of somewhat singular 
character and eccentric habit's. He was 
married, and dwelt with bis wife in a spacious 
and splendid mansion at Kensington. He was 
several years older than her ladyship, who was 
not above twenty-three, and of great beauty. 
They had no children ; and it was whispered 
that they lived somewhat unhappily together. 
Indeed Dr. Ferney, who was their physician, 
had every reason to believe that this , rumour 
was based upon truth : for be was well aware 
i that for the last three or four years they had 
; occupied separate chambers. Nevertheless, 

. during the daytime they were as much together 
as husband and wife usually are in the higher 
circles : that is to say, they took their repasts 
. together— they were .occasionally seen riding 

■ out in the same carriage— and they likewise 
! appeared together in society. The Earl of 
• Castlemaine was a man of reserved, and even 

moody disposition, — habitually taciturn, and 

■ with a countenance which, though so handsome, 

■ was nevertheless inscrutable in its expression : 

! so that in those moments when he appeared 
s gayer than at other times, it was difficult for 
, an observer to determine whether this gaiety 
; were sincere — and in his taciturn moods it was 

equally impossible to obtain a clue to what was 
; passing in his mind. His habits . w ere regular 
, —his character was reported to be un- 
3 impeachable — bis servants considered him to be 

- a good master : but amongst persons of 
> his own rank and standing, although he had 
i plenty of acquaintances, he had no friends. 
1 That is to say, he did not seek to cultivate the 
■f friendship of any one ; and the inscrutable, 
t singularity of his character prevented others 

- from endeavouring to form a close intimacy 
s with him, 

i Although it was thus whispered that Lord 
and Lady Castlemaine lived not together upon 
j the happiest terms, yet no aspersion was 

- thrown on the character of the latter, Her 
f conduct appeared to be marked with the 
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strictest propriety : she never displayed th e 
slightest levity ; and though she went into 
society, yet it rather seemed as if it were in 
fulfilment of one of the inevitable conditions 
of her rank and position, than because she had 
any taste for the frivolous gaieties and hollow 
pleasures of fashionable life. She never danced 
— never joined those who wereseated at the card- 
tables — but she would play on the piano or the 
harp, when requested ; and accompany either in- 
strument with her voice. She was a beautiful 
musician, and sang with a delicious sweetness, 
—in which a kind of melancholy pathos was 
invariably blended with the harmony of a 
voice of a perfect contralto— b ut a contralto 
that was clouded as if coming from a 
tbroat accustomed to stifle and keeD down 
the gushing emotions of the heart. Her 
manners, though slightly reserved, and always 
properly dignified, were affable and unaffected ; 
she was a lady whom everybody possessing a 
kind heart, could not help liking, and around 
whom there was a species of mysterious interest, 
investing her as with a halo. • 

We have said that Lady Castlemaine was 
beautiful ; and while we are thus introducing 
her to our readers, we may as well pause for 
a few minutes longer to describe her more 
accurately. She was of medium stature, but 
finely made — uniting richness of proportions 
with an "admirable symmetry. The superb 
slope and form of her shoulders, the least thing 
rounded,- but -not to mar the uprightness of 
her figure, suited well the fullness 'of the bust, 
the contours of which were set off in a noble 
relief by the thinness of the waist. Her hair 
was of a dark brown, with perhaps the slight- 
est tinge of auburn in it ; so that it shone 
with a more velvety gloss in the lustre of a 
drawing-room, or when the sunbeams rested 
upon it. Her eyes were not laree, but dark, 
and with their natural fires somewhat sub- 
dued into softness by the general air of melan- 
choly which pervaded her look. Her nose 
was quite straight— her mouth small and rich : 
her chin could not be called rounded, but 
was just sufficiently elongated to render her 
countenance a perfect oval. Her teeth were 
white and faultlessly even ; and there was an 
exceeding beauty and sweetness, though 
mingled with ntelanclioty, in her smile. There 
. was a certain languor about her at times — 
yet not the languor of voluptuousness. la- 
the eye of the libertine her beauty might,— on 
account of this very air of languor, combined 
with the richness of her charms,— appear to 
be a sensuous type : but the closer and more 
delicate observer could not fail to perceive 
that this languor on her part was that of a 
soft pervasive melancholy which influenced 
her entire being. 

We should add to the above explanations, 
that Priscilla — the Christian name of this lady 
— had been married about seven years to Lord 
Castlemaine. She had therefore been conduct- 


ed to the altar when she was only sixteen 
and those who knew the Earl and his bride 
at the time, affirmed that it was entirely a 
love-match, and that they experienced' an 
undoubted affection for each other. But, as 
already stated, for the last three or four years 
a change appeared to have come over one or 
both of them ; and during this interval they 
had not only occupied distinct chambers, but 
likewise separate wings of the spacious man- 
sion. What could be the cause of this coolness 
between a husband and wife whose matri- 
monial career commenced under such smiling 
auspices ? No one could conjecture : for even, 
in a sphere where the tongue of scandal was 
ever ready to catch up the faintest whisper 
of detraction, and give currency to it with 
exaggerations growing as it passed from lip to 
lip — yet not an aspersion had been thrown 
out against the moral purity of Lady Castle- 
mainc*. Some had supposed that her husband's 
temper was of a most unfortunate kind, al- 
though he had the good taste and a manly 
dignity sufficient to conceal it before the world : 
but others would object that the natural 
sweetness and amiability of Priscilla’s disposi- 
tion, would lead her to bend and adapt herself to 
any infirmity of temper on her husband’s part. 
To be brief, no one could satisfactorily, account 
for the coolness subsisting between this couple ; 
and it was supposed that not even the domes- 
tics themselves (some of whom had been for 
years in his lordship’s service) could solve the 
mystery. 

The reader has now obtained as great an 
insight as we are at present enabled to afford, 
into the characters and circumstances of the 
Earl and Countess of Castlemaine ; and it was 
by the side of this nobleman that Dr. Ferney 
found himself seated in the carriage at about 
three o’clock in the morning, he not having 
been in bed the whole night. For several 
minutes after they had entered the vehicle, 
there was a profound silence. The physician 
could not help feeling, or at least suspecting, 
that there was something more than usually 
singular in the Earl’s look and manner on 
coming to fetch him ; and this idea was 
strengthened in his mind when so many mi- 
nutes elapsed and yet his lordship volunteered 
no more specific explanation , than he had al- 
ready hinted at as the motive for fetching 
him. On the other hand, the Earl himself 
appeared to be buried in profound reverie ; 
and though by the twilight of dawn the doctor 
could perfectly well discern the countenance 
of his noble companion,— yet, as usual, he 
could trace no index to his thoughts upon his 
handsome but inscrutable countenance. 

“How long is it since you saw Lady Castle- 
maine ?” inquired the Earl, at length breaking 
silence, not abruptly, but in a slow, deep, and 
measured voice. 

“As nearly as I can’ recollect, my lord, it 
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must have been two months/’ responded the 
physician 

“ And was it to prescribe for her ladyship 
then, that you saw her ?" asked the nobleman. 

“No — I think not, my lord. If you remem- 
b°r, it was you yourself, who were unwell at 
the time." 

“ To be sure — I do recollect. Then it i9 
possibly some months — three or four/' added 
the Earl, “ since you lasc visited her ladyship 
professionally ?” 

“ I must be at least for so -lorn a period as 
your lordship has named/’ replied Dr. Ferney. 

The Earl of Castlemaine made no farther 
remark at the moment ; but falling back in the 
carriage, he folded his arms over his breast 
and appeared to sink into a moody reverie, 
lie was a man of dark complexion, with coal 
black air, and eyes to match ; and thus there 
was something that might almost be termed 
terrible in the aspect of that countenance 
when thus clouded with inscrutable thoughts. 
The doctor eyed him furtively, and could not 
help thinking that there was something wj'ong, 
and which had caused himself to be thus 
hurriedly fetched by the Earl in person, and 
at such an hour. Perhaps any other indivi- 
dual save Dr. Ferney would have put direct 
queries upon these points —or at least have in- 
quired what ailed her ladyship : but the 
physician had not the slightest pirtiele of 
wordly curiosity in his composition— at the 
same time that his feelings were of so delicate 
a nature that under such cirumstances as the 
present, he did not even choose to appear in 
quisitive where no spontaneous explanation 
was at once volunteered. 

The carriage rolled on ; and the Earl of 
Castlemaine continued wrapped up in silence 
and impenetrable gloom. His brows, which 
were naturally high-arched, were contracted,— 
thus giving a scowling look to his face : his 
lips were compressed— and though the nature 
of his thoughts could not be decyphered, yet 
was it full evident that it was no agreeable 
topic on which he was pondering. The 
doctor, finding that he did not renew the con- 
versation, threw himself back in his corner of 
the carriage, and gave way to his own reflec- 
tions. He thought of the discovery he had 
made in respect to the anatomized corpse— his 
visit to Bob Shakerly at the knacker’s yard— 
the old man whom he had taken into his house : 
and he thought likewise, as indeed he often 
and deeply thought, of that unknown lady 
whom he had loved so long, and with such a 
profouud, constant, enduring affection 1 

The horses went quick ; and in less - than 
half -an -hour from the moment they had started 
from the physician’s house in Conduit Street, 
the equipage dashed through the iron gates 
of the railings fencing the grounds in the 
midst of which the Earl of Castlemaine’s 
mansion stood. The pas-lamps were still 
burning beneath the portico; and the. moment 


the vehicle stopped, the hall-porter opened the 
front-door. Lord Castlemaine alighted, follow-, 
ed by the doctor ; and he led the way up a 
splendid staircase, into a drawing-room where 
lights were burning. 

“ Sit down," said the Earl : “ for I mnst 
speak to yon for a few minutes. Her lady- 
ship,” he continued, after a brief pause, 
during which he appeared to nerve himself as 
it were with an effort to give expression to 
what he was compelled to say, “ was taken ill 
just now on our return from a party at the 
D ike of Harcourt’s. I do not know that her 
illness is at all dangerous— I do not think it 
is : ’ and his lips curled strangley as he thus 
spoke — it might be in scorn — it might be 
witli other emotions — but which it was im- 
possible to decide. “At all events, doctor,” he 
continued, “ you will soon ascertain : and ob- 
serve 1 I desire that you communicate to me 
the exact truth.” 

“ Wherefore, my lord, should you address me 
in this manner ?’ asked the physician, with a 
certain dignity not unblended with indigna- 
tion in his looks. “ If you have no faith in 
me, I cannot consider it an honour that you 
have called roe in upon this occasion.' 1 

“ My dear Dr. Ferney, you must not be 
angry with me,” said the Earl of Castlemaine, 
taki 'g the physician’s hand and pressing it 
with more warmth than he was generally ac- 
customed to display. “ But perhaps ybu will 
understand me better presently. You can 
now ascend to her ladyship’s chamber — you 
know the way — I shall await you here." 

The physician accordingly quitted the draw- 
ing-room ; and mounting the next flight of 
stairs, reached a landing whence two long, 
carpetted, and splendidly decorated corridors 
branched off — one to the right wing of the 
building, the other to the left. In the latter, 
and at the extremity of the corridor leading 
thither, the Earl of Castlemaine’s own private 
j chambers were situated : while precisely at 
the opposite extremity— namely, in the right 
wing — was the elegant suite of apartments 
occupied by her ladyship. Dr. Ferney, who 
knew the way well, turned into the brilliantly 
lighted corridor leading to the rooms of the 
Countess ; and passing by some admirable 
specimens of sculpture— some immense 
Chinese vases, exhaling perfumes — and some 
smaller ones filled with flowers, he reached the 
door of the ante- chamber. Knocking gently; 
it was immediately opened by the principal 
lady's-maid of the'Countess. She was a woman 
of about forty— highly respectable— discreet 
and reserved — not given to gossipping nor 
scandal — and devotedly attached to her mistress. 
She was weeping — and, indeed, looked much 
distressed. The moment the door was opened, 
the doctor's ear caught wild and delirious 
cries ; and he recognised the voice of Lady 
Castlemaine. 

11 Is your mistress very bad, Mrs. Brough- 
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ton ?” inquired Ferney, as he entered the ante- “.I understand,” observed the physician, 
chamber. Some more conversation took place between 

“ Oh, sir — she is raving. For God’s sake, himself and Mrs. Broughton, but -which we 
come !” need not lay before the reader. Tn half-an- 

Mrs. Broughton accordingly led the physician hour the medicine for which he had sent, was 
through a sitting-room fitted up with minsled brought : but in the meantime the delirium of 
costlines and taste — tlience into a boudoir the Countess had broken forth anew— and it 
furnished in a still more elegant manner— and was with some difiiculty that she could be 
thence again into a spacious and handsome forced to take the composing draught. At 
bed-chamber, where Lady Castlemaine was length however it was poured do^n her throat ; 
sitting upon a sofa, giving vent to those deli- and in a few minutes its effects became visible 
rious cries which the doctor had heard, and in the lull of her excited mind which followed, 
struggling with two of her maids. Tne elegant The physician remained with her ladyship 
apparel which she had worn at the ball, had for another half-hour, and having given Mrs. 
been torn off her — a morning wrapper en- Broughton certain requisite instructions, he 
veloped her form — her hair was hanging in quitted the sick chamber, promising to return 
disorder over her half-naked shoulders — her again by noon. JTe then descended to the 
face was pale— her features were distorted : drawing-room, where he had left the Earl of 
there was frenzy in her looks, and delirium in Castlemaine, and whom he found walking to 
her ravings. But the moment Dr. Ferney and fro, with his arms folded across his chest, 
made his appearance, she either recognised him, and his looks bent down. ITe did not imme- 
or else became overawed at the presence of a d lately perceive the physician : for the room 
man— and instantaneously ceasing her cries, was spacious, and the door opened noiselessly, 
threw herself back upon the sofa. _ _ The doctor accosted him ; and the Earl, stop- 

Dr. Ferney bade the two junior maids retire ping suddenly short, bent upon him a~ look 
for the present, while he remained alone with which, with all the power of his piercing dark 
Lady Castlemaine and Mrs. Broughton. Then eyes, seemed to search into his very soul, 
he spoke in soothing tones to her ladyship : “.Dr. Ferney, what is the matter with her 

but she did nob appear to comprehend him. ladyship?” he demanded, in a deep hollow 
She gazed in a sort of vacant wildness upon voice— so changed indeed from its natural tones, 
his countenance for several minutes : then that if the physician had heard it in the dark, 
suddenly placing her hands before her eyes, he would not have recognized it. 
she gave a subdued shriek and sank back in- “ Her ladyship is exceedingly ill,” was the 
sensible. The proper restoratives were admi- response rendered by Ferney ; “and must be 
nistered ; and when the Counte s was return- kept as quiet as possible. I have given Mrs. 

ing to herself, the other maids were summoned Broughton the fullest instructions ” 

from the adjoining apartment to convey her “But what is it?” -exclaimed the Earl, now 
to her. couch. Scarcely however was she manifesting impatience. 

deposited in the bed, when the ravings of her “I hope and trust," answered the physician, 
delirium broke forth anew : and Dr. Ferney “ that her ladyship will in a few hours become 
wrote a prescription which he desired might composed and regain the powers of her intellect, 
be sent off to the nearest chemist’s at once. But I charge your lordship to avoid anything 
The two junior maids were again dismissed ti nt may excite her. If this advice be not 

from the room ; and when they had retired, attended to, I will not answer for her reason 

Dr. Ferney, taking advantage of a temporary no, nor yet for her life. She is in a more 
lull on the unfortunate lady’s part, said, “ Tell dangerous Btate than your lordship ere now 
me, Mrs. Broughton, how all this came about.” appeared to imagine.” 

“ My lord and her ladyship,” replied the “ But what is it, I again ask ?’’ ejaculated the 
woman, scarcely able to subdue her sobs as she Earl ; and an indescribable expression, which 
spoke, returned home at about a quarter to had something demoniac in it, passed convul- 
two o’clock*, from ITarcourt House : but the aively over his dark countenance, 
moment her ladyship alighted from the car- I “Her ladyship,’ responded the physician, 
i id ge, she was seized with a faintingfit — and who evidently trembled lest the announce- 
his lordship taking her in his arms, bore her menthe had to make should not be a pleasant 
up-stairs to this chamber. I and the other one— or rather he had the certainty that it 
maids, not hearin? the carriage arrive, were would not, — “ her ladyship is in a way to be- 
not immediately in attendance. But I was come a mother." 

the first to come hither ; and I found his lord- I “Ah, I thought so 1 Enough, doctor and 
ship tearing off my lady’s apparel to give her the Earl of Castlemaine instantaneously be- 

air,” Here Mrs. Broughton hesitated for a came sternly and unnaturally cold. “Of course 

few moments, and then added in a low voice ■ you will come and see her soon again ?’’ 
and with hesitating manner. “ Soon afterwards | “I have intimated to Mrs. Broughton that I 
his lordship suddenly broke away, saying that shall return about noon : but if any threaten- 
lie would fetch the doctor : and then, sir, he ' ing symntoms should arise, T must at once be 
went for you.” ‘sent for.” _ | 
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“ No doubt, doctor,” responded the Earl, who 
was still cold, severe, and ominously implacable. 
“ I have ordered my carriage to wait to convey 
you home.” 

Dr. Ferney then took his leave ; and enter- 
ing the vehicle,, was speedily whirled back to 
his own mansion. But during the ride thither 
he reflected sorrowfully and with apprehension, 
upon the circumstances of the case which had 
thus required his presence. 


CHAPTER LXIN. j 

TflE TITLED LADY AND THE OPERA- DANCER. 

It was about noon— on the day following the 
evening of Harold Staunton’s interview with 
Emily Archer at Evergreen Villa— that Lady 
Saxondale was walking by herself along the 
bank of the Trent at a short distance from the 
castle. She was pondering upon many subjects, 
few if any of which were very pleasurable— and 
least of all the one for which she had specially 
despatched Lord Harold Staunton to London. 
Her ladyship could not blind her eyes to the 
fact that within the last few weeks the aspect 
of her affairs had become most threatening : 
the sky of her destiny had grown suddenly 
overcast— and from every quarter did the 
storm of calamities threaten to burst forth. 
Within this interval a new crime had been 
perpetrated, which weighed upon her con- 
science notwithstanding that iron resolution of 
soul which she ] ossessse’d, and which often 
rose superior even to the qualms of the secret 
monitor within. And t! en, too, she had 
fallen from that pedestal of female honour and 
chastity upon which, since her husband’s death 
nineteen years back, she had stood so proudly. 
Yes — she had fallen in a manner but little 
calculated to mitigate the sense of self-degrada- 
tion ! Had she fallen to throw herself into the 
arms of him whom she loved — the arms of 
William Deveril — it would have been differ- 
ent : but she had fallen, only to sink into the 
embrace of one whom she hated— Lord Harold 
Staunton ! This wa3 a fall, therefore, accom- 
panied by utter humiliation : and though she 
was inspired not by any true principle of 
virtue, yet her pride was deeply wounded. 
She felt that she was sacrificed to terrorism, 
and not to love : she had yielded herself up to 
expediency, and' not to passion ; and these 
reflections were accompanied by a profound 
sense of self-loathing. 

And now, too, she asked herself if Lord 
Harold’s mission should fail, what course was 
she to adopt ? It was but too evident that 
Mr. Gunthorpe was resolved; on Deveril’spart, 
to pursue extreme measures. Oh ! how she 
hated that Mr. Gunthorpe, bow bitterly — 
deeply— cordially, did she hate him ! How 
she would have rejoiced to be enabled to inflict 
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upon him some direful vengeance I Again, too, 
she could not help thinking that there had been 
something singular in Fiorina’s conduct 
towards her for the last two or three days : — 
nothing very pointed— no overt display of 
aversion or pique— but a certain cold reserve, 
the cause of which her ladyship could not con- 
jecture. Nay, more— the experienced eye of 
Lady Saxondale had even discerned an inward 
struggling on Fiorina’s part, to conceal, if not to 
conquer, that coldness — but without success. 
It was evident therefore that the young damsel 
had learnt something concerning her : or was 
it mere vexation, because Lady Saxondale had 
exposed William Deveril amongst all her 
fashionable acquaintances 1 No : this could 
scarcely be the solution of Fiorina’s coldness : 
for the young maiden’s demeanour towards 
her ladyship, had not been that of an uniform 
reserve ever since the first day when Lady 
Saxondale told her story of Deveril’s alleged 
impropriety : but it was a change of conduct 
that Fiorina had manifested only within the 
past two or three days. 

Altogether, Lady Saxondale’s reflections 
were very far from being of an agreeable 
character, as she took her rambles along the 
bank of the river. She had come forth alone, 
for the purpose of communing with hersejf. 
Mr. Hawkshaw was with Juliana and Fiorina 
in the garden : Lady Macdonald had remained 
in-doors to read her books or amuse herself- 
with her tnititing ; and thus there was no 
one to intrude upon her ladyship’s solitary 
walk. 

It was nooD, we said ; and the patrician lady 
had rambled to a distance of about a mile from 
the castle, when she was suddenly aroused from 
her reverie hy the noise of an approaching 
equipage.; and looking towards the road, she 
perceived a post-chaise hastening in the 
direction of the mansion. It was evident 
that she herself was observed and recognized 
by the occupant of that chaise, who thrusting 
his head out of the window, ordered the 
postilion to stop. He then quickly alighted ; 
and Lady Saxondale at once saw that it was 
Lord Harold Staunton. 

Her first thought was one of joy and satis- 
faction, — believing that he had successfully 
accomplished Ilia mission : but her second 
reflection was the very reverse— for it struck 
her that as he approached, - there was nothing 
reassuring upon his countenance. 

“Have you succeeded?” she at once said, 
without a single word of prefatory greeting : 
“ tell me, have you succeeded ?” 

“ 1 am compelled to say that I have not,” 
he replied. “I have travelled post since the 
middle of the night ’ 

"Then you have very disagreeable intelli- 
gence for me ?” interrupted her ladyship, 
becoming pale, and gazing fixedly and search- 
ingly upon Harold's countenance. “ Speak 1— 
you must of course perceive how useless— 
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indeed, how woi'se than useless it will he to 
mislead me.” 

“ I have no such intention,” responded 
Staunton, somewhat sharply. “ Hoes not the 
speed with which I have travelled sufficiently 
prove that I consider your interests identical 
with my own ?"’ 

“Then without more words, explain what 
has happened." 

“You may expect a visit from Emily Ar- 
cher ” 

“The dancing-girl— Edmund’s mistress?" 
ejaculated Lady Saxondale, with mingled 
excitement and disdain. 

“ Yes : and if I mistake not, she will he 
here this evening. But rest assured, Harriet,” 
continued Staunton, “that it is through no 
understanding with me nor any arrangement 
on my part, that she is coming.” 

“Then you must have managed matters very 
badly,” rejoined Lady Saxondale ; “ and the 
promises you held out of settling this business, 
have proved delusive enough." 

“ I could not foresee the turn that things 
would take,” answered Staunton. “ I did my 
best. Of Alfred, ray valet, we can make sure ; 
and there is one thing satisfactory in respect 
to Emily Archer— that she has not gossipped 
upon the subject. But she is mercenary as a 
Jewess, and is resolved to extort a much larger 
sum than I could possibly have anticipated." 

“ And wherefore could you not write to me 
upon the subject ? why not keep her in 
London until you received fresh remittances 
from me ?’’ demanded Lady Saxondale im- 
patiently. 

“ The girl showed a spirit for which I was 
not prepared— and she demanded no less a sum 

than But I shall frighten you with the 

amount.” 

“ Name it — name it 1” cried her ladyship. 

“ Ten thousand pounds." 

Lady Saxondale stopped short in the st por 
of amazement. 

“Yes— such is her exorbitance,” continued 
Lord Harold : then in a tone of increased vexa- 
tion, he added, “Altogether my visit to her 
was an unfortunate one. She would not nego- 
tiate with me, but declared that she would 
come direct to you. I thought that if I could 
procure possession of the masquerade-dress we 
might defy her— or at least bring her more 
easily to terms, I accordingly contrived to 
steal up to. her chamber, where I searched for 
the dress. I v as unsuccessful. By some means 
or another, Edmund's suspicions were excited 
.that there was a rival in the house ; and be dis- 
covered me in that chamber. There was an 
explosion — a quarrel " 

“Ah 1 you have quarrelled with Edmund ?" 
and Lady Saxondale. 

“Yes— and he bade me observe that for 
decency’s sake I was never again to set foot 
within either the town-mansion or the Lincoln- 


shire castle. And no v you know every- 
thing.” 

Lady Saxondale made no immediate response, 
but reflected deeply for several minutes. 
If the aspect of her affairs had seemed perplex- 
ing previous to Lord Harold’s return, it now 
appeared ten thousand times more threatening. 
What was she to do ? how was she to act ? 
The circumstances in which she was. placed 
required leisure for the most serious medita- 
tion. 

“ You had better return to the chaise and 
proceed on to the castle,” she at length said to 
her companion. “No p-e there need know 
that you alighted to speak to me ; and when 
we meet presently, it will be as if I were pre- 
viously unaware of your return.” 

“ "Perhaps we shall not have another oppor- , 
•tunity of conversing alone together, ere you 
receive Emily Archer’s threatened visit.” 

“ We can decide upon nothing till I hare 
seen her,” rejoined Lady Saxondale. “ It will 
be time enough then to deliberate upon . the 
course that is to be pursued.’’ 

“ You are cold— distant— reserved, Harriet,” 
said Staunton. 

“ How would you have me be towards you. ? ” 
demanded Lady Saxondale, still speaking in 
a glacial voice : then, as her tones suddenly 
changed into mocking accents, and as a smile 
of withering irony writhed her lips, she said, 
“ I imagine that if the exposure which we have 
been trying to ward off, 'should take place — if 
William Deveril and Mr. Gunthorpe should 
pursue their Jaw-process and overwhelm me 
with shame and dishonour, — I suppose, Lord 
Harold, that you will not then be so very 
anxious to accompany me to the altar." 

“What have you to fear if Emily Archer can 
be silenced ?” asked Staunton, not giving a 
direct reply to the question so homely put. 

“But think you that I will submit to the 
extortions of that woman ?’’ exclaimed her 
ladyship, with fire flashing from her eyes. 
“What? ten thousand pounds! and who 
knows but that she will double the 
amount of her demands when she finds 
that I yield to her first stipulation ? No- 
Emily Archer must be dealt with in- some 
other way. And now return to your chaise. 
It is useless to prolong the discourse at pre- 
sent." 

With these words Lady Saxondale turned 
abruptly round, and began retracing her steps 
towards the castle. Lord Harold Staunton 
stood irresolute for nearly a minute ; and he 
was half inclined to rejoin her ladyship and 
seek an explanation of those ominous words to 
which she had just given utterance. But with 
a cold shudder he feared to have their meaning 
completely cleared up ; and therefore hurried 
back to the chaise, which quickly conveyed him 
on to the castle. 

As he alighted at the entrance-gates, he met 
his sister Elorina, who had discreetly left 
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•Juliana and Mr. Hawkshaw to walk by them- 
selves in the garden, knowing that the latter 
was paying his court to the former. 

‘'Ah, Flo 1” said Harold, in the usual careless, 
indifferent' manner with which he was ac- 
customed to treat his sister. " Lounging about 
by yourself — eh 1” 

“ You have returned unexpectedly, have you 
! not ?’ inquired Fiorina, with a look of some- 
what anxious scrutiny at her brother’s appear- 
ance, which sufficiently indicated that he had 
not been in bed all night. 

“ Oh ! I was desirous to get back,” he an- 
swered, assuming an off-hand manner. “ You 
know, when I went away I promised to rejoin 
you as soon as possible. But you look strange, 
Fiorina ? Has anything happened ? What is the 
matter?” 

“Nothing, nothing,” replied the young 
damsel. “ You seem as if you required rest, — 
you have doubtless travelled all night ” 

“ Yes— I shall go and lie down for an hour or 
two — and thus speaking, Lord Harold 
Staunton hastened into the castle. 

“ Oh, my poor unhappy brother I” murmured 
Fiorina to herself, as she turned abruptly away 
and proceeded along the bank of the river. 
“What will become of you, if you are indeed, 
as I suspect, by some means ensnared in the 
meshes of Lady Saxondale ?” 

Hours passed away— evening came— and the 
compan y at the castle had assembled at the 
dinner-table. Mr. Hawkshaw had been in- 
vited to remain : and he of course sat next to 
Juliana, towards whom his attentions were so 
marked that Lord Harold -Staunton had no 
difficulty in perceiving that he was paying his 
court to her. Lady Saxondale did the honours 
of the table with her wonted display of good- 
breeding ; and it would have been difficult for 
a casual observer to discern the agitation of a 
troubl ed soul beneath that external self-pos- 
session. Fiorina was silent and pensive : for 
not even Deveril’s parting injunction, that 
she was to dissemble for a short period the 
unpleasant thoughts which his revelations had 
excited in her mind, could lead the young 
damsel so far to play th e hypocrite as to ap- 
pear joyou3 or gay when she was receiving the 
hospitality of a woman, whom she alike dreaded 
and loathed, and while she was trembling for 
the welfare of a brother whom she knew to 
be ensnared in that designing woman’s tram- 
mels. 

After dinner the whole party descended 
into the garden, where they soon divided them- 
selves into couples— Juliana and Mr. Hawkshaw 
pairing off into one avenue— Lady Macdonald 
and Fiorina into another— and Lord Harold 
Staunton remaining alone with Lady Saxon- 
dale. But scarcely had the two last-mentioned 
thus found themselves together — and ere a 
single syllable of any consequence liad passed 
between them — the sounds of a travelling 
equipage dashing up to the castle, but con- 


cealed from their view by the trees, reached 
their ears. 

“ TLF is doubtle®* the Opera-dancer,” said 
Lady Saxondale. “ If so, I shall see her alone. 
Do not attempt to make your appearance : for 
after ail you have told me, I question whether 
she would be ever well pleased to meet you.” 

“ But what coarse do you purpose to adopt ?" 
inquired Harold, gazing earnestly upon Lady 
Sa.vondale’s countenance. 

“ I must be entirely guided by circums- 
tances.” rejoined her ladyship. 

A domestic now made his appearance, with 
the intimation that a lady, who had just 
arrived in a post-chaise, sought an immediate 
interview with the mistress of the castle. 

“ Did she give her card or name asked 
Lady Saxondale, with perfect self-possession. 

“ No, my lady," returned the domestic. 

“ She said as she was unknown to your lady- 
ship, it was useless to do so.” 

“ I will see her,” said Lady Saxondale : and 
she accordingly re-entered the castle, the 
footman indicating the apartment to which 
the visitress had been shown. 

As the door was thrown open and Lady 
Saxondale crossed the threshold of that room,' 
she armed herself with all her patrician dignity 
— invested herself with all her haughty pride : 
and drawn up to her full height— stately as a 
queen, yet elegant and graceful in all her 
movements — she accosted the visitress, who 
rose from the seat which she had taken. At a 
glance Lady Saxondale scanned her from head 
to foot. She saw that she was handsome — 
that she was dressed with more magnificence 
than taste— and likewise that she possessed a 
hardihood and an effrontery well calculated 
for the business upon which she had come. 
Indeed, the spirit of the visitress was such 
as to prevent her from experiencing the slight- 
est embrassment on finding herself in the 
resence of the haughty and brilliant Lady 
axondale, whom however she regarded with 
some little degree of curiosity ; for though she 
had occassionally seen her in her box at the 
Opera, and also in her carriage in the park 
yet this was the first time that she had ever 
looked her face to face. 

“ Perhaps your ladyship may have heard of 
Mademmoiselle D’Alembert ?” 

; “No, never — at least not to my present 
recollection,’’ responded Lady Saxondale, pre- 
tending to reflect, as if she were taxing her 
memory : and still by remaining standing she 
sought to keep the d'/ascu.v: standing likewise. 

“ And yet I have seen your ladyship at the 
Italian Opera,” resumed Miss Archer, whose 
ride was hurt at the thought of her name 
eins unknown to Lady Saxondale. 

“ It may be so : but one of course does not 
know everybody who frequents nlace-s of ) 
public amusement.” 

“Our conversation is likely to be along; 
one,” said Emily ; “ and as 1 am fatigued with ! 
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[ travelling by railway and by post-cbaise, you 
| will permit me to be seated — saying which, 
she deposited herself in a free and easy man- 
ner upon a sofa, and unfastened the ribbons 
of her bonnet to .give herself air — for the 
evening was close and sultry. 

“ Now psrhap3,” observed ijady Saxondale, 
likewise taking a seat, but with a cold, distant,, 
formal air, as if to rebuke the familiaritj r 
which her visitress seemed inclined to disphiy, 
— “ now perhaps, you will have the goodness 
to inform me for what purpose you have sought 
this interview.” 

“Does your ladyship really mean me to un- 
derstand,” exclaraed Emily, “that my name is 
unknown to you ? Well, of that no matter. ' I 
will speedily explain who I am. At the Italian 
Opera I am Mademoiselle D’Alembert — where 
1 condescend to dance, apparently for . the 
diversion of such as your ladyship who lounge 
in the boxes, but in reality because it suits my 
whim and gratifies my pride. But 4my own 
house, Evergreen Villa — where I live in ex- 
cellent style — my name is Miss Archer ; and it 
is as Miss Archer that I now introduce myself 
to your ladyship. I may add that your son 
Lord Saxondale has recently been a very inti- 
mate friend of mine— until last night, when I 
picked a quarrel with him for the express 
purpose of causing a lastiug breach between us. 
A certain Lord Harold Staunton,” pursued 
Emily, with a significant and half-malicious 
smile, “ who I believe is well known to your 
ladyship, can explain these particulars the next 
time you see him.” 

The danseusc delivered herself of this speech 
in a sort of half-flippant, half-familiar manner, 
which stirred the proud soul of Lady Saxondale 
to its nethermost depths ; and she looked coldly 
stern and supremely haughty as she °bent her 
gaze upon Miss Archer. 

“ You have introduced yourself, it is true,” 
said her ladyship : “ but the object of your visit 
is as yet unexplained.” 

“ It is really dicuffilt for me to believe that 
your ladyship has no suspicion of the object of 
my visit," resumed Emily : “ but if it be so ex- 
planations are easily given. In short, your 
ladyship has only to reflect whether there be 
anything at all peculiar in respect to yourself 
and Lord Harold Staunton, in order to arrive 
at a complete idea of my purpose.’ 1 

“ You are speaking in a manner which is al- 
most sufficient to induce me to order you from 
my presence.” 

“ No— your ladyship will do nothing of the 
kind,” was Emily Archer’s cool response. “I 
can read the human countenance well enough : 
and at this moment while I am addressing you, 
there is a certain trouble in your’s — though I 
must confess that it would escape the notice of 
any one who was not a very close observei’. 
New, in plain terms,” continued Miss Archer, 

“ I am confident that you do know that Lord 
Harold Staunton called upon me last night in 


London and made certain proposals to me. He 
offered me monies which could not have possibly 
been his own, and which you must have there- 
fore placed in his hands— or at least promised 
to furnish for a particular purpose.” 

Lady Saxondale bit; her lip with a vexation 
which she could not possibly control. She had 
endeavoured to overawe the danxeuse — to brow- 
beat her — to reduce her, in short, to that state 
of submission in which it would be compara- 
tively easy to dictate her own terms, instead 
of haying terms dictated to , herself. But in 
this aim she was frustrated by the cool self- 
possession we might almost say the impudent 
effrontery, of Mademoiselle D'Alembert ; and 
therefore her ladyship perceived it to be 
necessary to go upon quite another tack. 

. “ Will you, in a few words,” she said, “ tell 
me precisely what you demand ? There need be 
no farther explanation between us in the form 
of preface or prelude. I am well aware — indeed 
I do not attempt to deny, that t*’ ere is some 
foolish and absurd scandal existing against me 
in certain quarters ; and unfortunately my 
own son lias, in his natural thoughtlessness, 
given encouragement to it. 1 1 were easy for me 
to ridicule the scandal and scorn the scandal- 
mongers ; but the world is so wicked, that 
it is not always prudent to make light of such 
matters ; and therefore, if your stipulations be 
at all reasonable, 1 do not know that I shall 
refuse to accede to them.” 

“ I require ten ‘thousand pounds,” replied 
Emily Archer ; “ on which condition I will 
give up a certain dress that I have in my 
possession.” 

“ Your terms are exceedingly high, Miss 
Archer,” responded Lady .Saxondale: “al- 
though, as a matter of course, the sum you have 
named is but a trilling one to me." 

“ Oh 1 in that case,” exclaimed the dansw.se, 
“ I cannot consent to bate one farthing ; and 
indeed your ladyship ought to be very much 
obliged to me for not doubling the amount of 
my demand. * 

“ Were you to hint at such a thing,” rejoined 
her ladyship, “ I would close the negotiation at 
once. But so far as ten thousand pounds go, I 
will offer no objection. You have the dress 
with 3 t ou, you say." 

“ It is in the post-chaise which has brought 
me hither from Lincoln. My maid, who accorn- 
panie'd me, has it in charge. ’ 

“ You must be well aware, Miss Archer," 
resumed Lady Saxondale, “ that I have not so 
large a sum as ten thousand pounds in the castle 
at this moment.” 

“ Your ladyship’s cheque upon your London 
banker will fully answer the purpose,” ob- 
served the dansev.se. 

“ That I cannot give. My hankers would be 
surprised at ray drawing so large a draught in 
favour of a young lady engaged at the Opera. 
It would be immediately believed that I was 
encouraging my son in a Certain course to 
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which I will no farther allude. • To-morrow 1 1 1 by no means wish to place myself in her 
can procure the money in notes and gold from j power.” 

my banker at Gainsborough : and therefore,”} “ Ivlay she not recognize your lordship V 


continued her ladyship, “if you do not mind 
waiting in Lincolnshire until to-morrow even- 
ing V. 

“ Oh 1 I have not the slightest objection, ! ex- 
claimed Emily. “It will suit me well. I will 
neturn at once to Lincoln. Name vour own 
hour, Lady Saxondale, when I can meet you 
here to-morrow." 


Not through the dark veil that I shall 
wear — nor in the disguise that 1 shall adopt 
in my apparel altogether.” 1 

“ But are there no other means, Lord Saxon- 
dale,” inquired Emily Archer, not altogether 
relishing the extreme mystery of the arrange- 
, nient, “ by which the negotiation can be 
| completed? If, for instance, I were to meet 
“ You cannot be at all surprised if I adopt | you at Gainborongh to-morrow when you visit 
some — as I think, necessary - precaution in re- ! j-our banker ” 

spect to this second interview which must take “ No, Miss Archer— I am so well known at 
place.” I < Gainsborough that I cannot risk being talked 

“ Stipulate your own conditions : they shall .about. Unless indeed the whole affair be 
be attended to.” 1 managed with the utmost secrecy, it will not 

Lady Saxondale appeared to reflect for some ! be worth my while to give one single shilling 
minutes : and then she said, “ It must Ve at | to seal your Jips.’ 

a somewhat late hour to-morrow eve ing when I “Then be it as your ladyship has decided,’ 
our interview takes place: and it cannot be j rejoined Emiy. “For my part I do not ob- 
within the castle-walls. I should be exposed ' ject to whatsoever precautions your ladyship 
to a thousand disagreeable suspicions if you | chooses to take. 1 


were to visit me here again. As it is, I shall 
have to invent some excuse to account for your 
present appearance here. Do you think, how- 
ever, that your maid — whom you say you have 
with you in your chaise— is likely to gossip 
with my domestics ?” 

“lam convinced she will not, my lady. I 
gave no name on my arrival ; and therefore 
you may recognise every inclination on my i art 
to conduct this negotiation with as much delicacy 
as possible. In the first place, my servant 
does not know the object of my coming, nor 
what the masquerade-dress we have brought 
with us has to do with my visit ; and in the 
second place, she will not mention my name to 
your servants, even if they speak to her while 
in the chaise.” 

“ I thank you, Miss Archer, for these as- 
surances,” resumed Lady Saxondale, whose 
tone and look had gradually been displaying 
more affability and condescension since that 
point in the discourse at which she went off on 
her new tack. “ 1 am - now better able to 
sugiest the requisite arrangements for our in- 
terview of to-morro v evening. In the first 
place, you must remove to-morrow from Lincoln 
to Gainsborough. This latter town is but a 
few miles distant from the castle ; and there is 
a pleasant walk along the bank of the river, so 
that without even inquiring your way, you can- 
not possibly mistake it. Will .you to-morrow 
evening — say at about half-past nine o’clock — 
meet me on the bank of the river midway be- 
tween Gainsborough and the castle ? — and the 
matter can be settled at once. 1 shall come 
provided witb the money : you on your part 
will have the masquerade-dress.”. 

“But your ladyship has no objection that I 
should be accompanied by my maid 

“ Not the slightest— on condition that you 
do not tell her whom it is that you are to meet : 
for however trustworthy you may consider her, 


You must understand that they are indis- 
pensa' ly necessary,” said Lady Saxondale. 
“ But one vrord more. If you maintain the 
strictest secrecy in respect to all these proceed- 
ings and if at the eDd of a year from the 
present lime you have kept in your own bosom 
whatsoever you know concerning ray affairs — 
you may present yourself again to me, and I 
will give yon five thousand pounds more as a 
final and closing reward.” 

“ Your ladyship may depend upon me,” 
exclaimed Emily, scarcely able to conceal her 
joy at these golden results of her negotiation: 

She then rose to take her leave— first how- 
ever advancing up to one of the sp’endid 
mirrors in the apartment, and tying the strings 
of her coquettish French bonnet: then with 
a threatrical' curtsey, which made the ample 
folds of her lich satin dress swe’l out like a 
balloon all around her, Mademoiselle d’Alem- 
bert quitted the apartment. She descended 
to the post-chaise which was waiting ; and 
taking her seat inside the vehicle, from which 
her attendant souhreltc had not alightedj was 
speedily ou her way back again to London. 


CHAPTER LXX. 


U E T n O U O i: O H- B It E D. 


Ox the following day Mr. Hawkshaw arriv- 
ed to lunch at Saxondale Castle, shortly after 
one o’cloc'’, according to invitation given him 
by the lady of the mansion herself ere be 
took his departure on the pre /ions evening. He 
caine on a most splendid thorough-bred horse, 
of which he had spoken the day before, and 
concerning which Lord Harold had expressed 
some degree of curiosity. During luncheon, j 
Staunton renewed tte conversation relative j 
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to the horse ; and Mr. Hawkshaw lunched 
forth - into enthusiastic eulogies of its brilliant 
qualities, — at the same time describing it as 
one which only a fearless rider would venture 
to mount. 

“Perhaps,” said Lord' Harold, with a smile, 
“ you- are not aware, Mr. Hawkshaw, that 
I am considered by my friends to be a most 
excellent equestrian ; and if you will permit me 
the opportunity, after luncheon, I will con- 
vince you whether I- am afraid to take your 
horse at the highest gate we can find in the 
fields round about.” 

“ I request, Harold, that you will not be 
so foolish,’’ said Fiorina, who, notwithstand- 
ing her diminished opinion of her brother’s 
rectitude of principle and worth of character, 
nevertheless still entertained for him too great 
a sisterly regard not to be frightened at this 
proposed venture on his part. 

“ And I also must interpose my authority, ’ 
said Lady Macdonald : “ that is to say, if I 
possesss any — which indeed I hope I do. For 
people in our sphere of life ’’ 

“My dear aunt,” interrupted Staunton, — “and 
you also, Fiorina, I caunot possibly listen to 
your fears : or rather you will permit me to 
tell you both that they are quite unfounded. 
Have I not been out hunting often ? did I not 
ride at the celebrated Dunchurch steeple- 
chase ?” 

“But, my lord," said Lady Saxondalo, with 
an air of grave remonstrance, “ I think that 
your aunt and dear Flo have given you most 
excellent advice; and if you will allow me to 
add the weight of mine, I must bet that yon 
think no more of riding Mr. nawsha^’s horse 
— at least not for the purpose of taking any 
desperate leaps.” 

“ What does Mr. Hawkshaw himself say ?” 
asked Juliana. “For he of course is the best 
judge respecting the danger to be incurred.^’- 

“You shall see me take a pate first,” replied 
the Squire ; and then you four ladies can 
constitute a jury to decide whether Lord 
Harold shall attempt the same achievement.” 

“ Indeed, if there be any danger,” said 
Juliana, throwing a look of alarm upon her 
lover, “ I cannot think of permitting even you 
to try the the feat.” 

“ Danger, my dear Miss Farcfield !” exclaim- 
ed the Squire, at the same time rewarding her 
with a look of grateful rapture : “ there is 
, none for a really good horseman.” 

“ Nevertheless,” said Lady Saxondale, “ I 
would much rather that Lord Harold should 
follow the advice which his aunt and sister 
have given him. It is foolish to run risks of 
this kind.” 

“ Well, we shall see,” ejaculated Harold, 
rising from his seat. “ Come, Mr. Hawkshaw 
—you and I will go down to the stables and 
have the horse brought out ; and the ladies 
will perhaps join us presently in the park.” 

No objection was offered to this proposal, 


and the two gentlemen accordingly withdrew. 
The ladies then ascended to their chambers to 
put on their walking attire ; and in about 
half-an-hour they all four traversed the gar- 
dens and entered the park, where Mr. Hawk- 
shaw was already mounted on his- splendid 
horse, showing off its paces to Lord Hai’old 
Staunton, who admired the animal exceed- 
ingly. 

“Let us proceed,” said the Squire, “ towards 
yonder palings. There is a five-barred gate 
in that barrier.” 

J uliana walked by the side of the - steed 
which her admirer rode : and true to the 
tactics which she had so skifully adopted, first 
to captivate and afterwards to secure Mr. 
Hawksliaw’s heart, she talked to him of no- 
thing else but his favourite steed. 

“ Pray, Harold,” said Fiorina, taking her 
brothel’s arm, “ do not attempt anything rash. 
Do not, I beseech you ! An accident so soon 
occurs.” 

“ How is it, Flo,” inquired Staunton, “ that 
you are so very anxious concerning me all of 
a sudden ?’’ 

“ How can you talk in this manner, Harold ?” 
said his sister, gazing up at him reproachfully 
as she walked by his side. . 

“ Oh 1 I thought you were rather cool to 
me yesterday after my return— and likewise 
this morning. I did not know, however,” 
continued Staunton, “in what way I had 
offended you ” 

“ But whatsoever amount of offence you 
might give me, Harold," interrupted his sister, 
“ l should still be anxious concerning you all 
thesame ; and therefore I beg that you will 
undertake nothing rash. Of course I am no 
judge of horses ; but it seems to me that 
Mr. Ilawkshaw's is very spirited, and that it 
is one’ which only a person accustomed to ride 
it, and who therefore knows it well, ought to 
attempt any bold feat with.” 

“Well, my dear Flo,” returned Harold 
carclessty, “ we shall see all about it presently. 
Pray don’t alarm yourself beforehand." 

Lady Saxondale and Macdonald had followed 
at a little distance, and were conversing on the 
same subject — the former being to all appear- 
ances quite as averse as the latter that Staunton 
should take so daring a leap with a steed which 
he had never ridden before. 

In a few minutes the palings skirting the 
park were reached; and a halt was made. 
There was a very high gate in that boundary : 
and this was the one which Mr. Hawkshaw 
proposed to leap. Juliana raised her eyes to- 
wards him with a look of tenderness and alarm 
—so that the Squire could scarcely refrain 
from bending down and giving utterance to a 
few words expressive of his rapture at the in- 
terest which she thus demonstrated on his be- 
half. Yet he did restrain himself ; because the 
period which he had prescribed for courtship 
ere avowing, his passion, had not yet passed : 
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hue then be looked all be would hare said, and 
the eloquence of his ej'es told a tale satisfactory 
i enough to the intriguing and selfish Miss Fare- 
field." 

Taking a proper distance — but with the un- 
concern and fearlessness of a man vho knew 
perfectly well what his horse could do, and 
what he himself might in all safety venture — 
Squire Hawksliaw s alloppea the steed at the 
gate and cleared it in the mo3t beautiful style, 
to the admiration of those who beheld him. 
Cantering into the middle of the field on the 
other side of the park-railings, he wheeled the 
horse round -gallopped it back again at the 
gate — and leaped over in the same admirable 
manner as before. 

“ There 1" be said, springing from the steed 
as be reached the spot where the ladies had re- 
mained standing with Lord Harold : “ you see 
that anything can be done with this horse.” 

“Then I am sure that I need not fear to 
venture,” said the young nobleman: and he 
advanced to take t’ e bridle from the Squire's 
hand. 

“ No, Harold !” cried Fiorina: "do not, I 
beseech you— do not i” 

But by the time she had uttered these words, 
her brother had sprung upon the horse ; and 
gallopping away, lie made a wide circuit, not 
only to settle himself well upon the animal’s 
hack and try its paces for himself, but also to 
convince the Squire that he was no mean eque- 
strian. 

“ Your ladyship need fear nothing,” said 
Mr. Hawksliaw, addressing himself to Fiorina: 
“ for your brother is quite capable of doing with 
that horse whatsoever I can do.” 

“ But you are such a superb rider,” remarked 
Juliana in an undertone, accompanying her 
compliment with a tender look. 

“ Lord Harold is as good. as I am,” returned 
the Squire, surveying Staunton’s equestrian 
performance with the eye of a connoiseur. “ See, 
he is going to take the gate ! Stand hack a 
little. Pray, don’t be afraid, ladies ! I can as- 
sure you he is all safe. It is perfectly right — 
he knows what he is about. Why, he sits upon 
the back of that horse as if he formed part of 
it. There— away he goes !” 

And away Lord Harold did go, clearing the 
gate in as fine a style as Mr. Hawkshaw had 
already twice done. But all in an instant shrieks 
burst forth from the ladies, and an ejaculation 
of alarm from the Squire : for scarcely had 
Staunton leapt the gate, when he disappeared 
from the horse's back — the steed gallopped on 
— and he was left lying in the field. 

“ 0 heaven, he is killed 1 he is killed i” was 
the wild cry that issued from Fiorina’s lips : 
and she sprang frantically towards the gate. 

“ Do not be alarmed, dear Flo,” said Harold, 
half raising himself, hut apparently with great 
pain ; and then he sank'back again. 

The gate was opened — and in a moment he 
was surrounded by all the party. He was very 


pale, and looked up with anguish on his coun- 
tenance. Fiorina threw herself upon her 
knees by his side, while Mr. Hawkshaw assist- 
ed her to raise him. Lady Macdonald -was 
excessively alarmed — Lady Saxondale seemed 
so— and Juliana was frightened as much as it 
was in her nature to care for anybody. . 

“Where are you hurt, Harold ? For heaven’s 
sake, speak 1” cried his sister, full of anguish. 

“ Oh, do speak, Harold I — tell me where you 
are hurt.” 

“ It is nothing — beyond a mere fall— a few 
bruises,” murmured Staunton, as if with diffi- ! 
culty giving utterance to the words. 

Mr. Hawkshaw ran his hands over Lord 
Harold’s arms and then his legs ; and finding 
that he did not give vent to any expression of 
piin, the Squire at once concluded that no bones 
were broken. 

| “Stand up, my lord— let us assist you to 
rise. There !" he exclaimed, as lie and Fiorina 
together helped Staunton to regain his feet. 

“ How do you feel now V 

“ Better— much better ; I am only bruised. 
Run and get your horse, Hawkshaw : I can 
stand alone now— or at least supported on my 
sister's arm. Thanks, dear Flo, for the kind 
interest, you take in me.” 

Mr. Hrwkshaw, now perfectly assured that 
nothing very serious was the matter with 
Lord Harold, hastened in pursuit of the steed, 
which he soon caught ; and on leading it hack 
to the spot where the accident had occurred, 
lie found Staunton leaning against the gate 
surrounded by the ladies, who were receiving 
his assurances that he only felt very much 
shaken, hut that there was nothing serious to 
apprehend. To his sister’s proposal that medi- 
cal assistance should be sent for, he gave a 
decisive negative, — declaring that he had ex- 
perienced on former occasions more severe falls, 
than the present one. 

“ The best thing can do, my lord,” said 
Hawkshaw, “ is to get back to the castle and. go 
to bed. You must He up for two or three days, 
at the end of which time you will he perfectly 
j recovered.” 

! “ Decidedly I shall follow your advice,” res- 

ponded Staunton. “Come, let me lean on your 
arm, Flo — andyour’s too, aunt : for I feel some- 
what weak — r— which is to be expected.” 

" God he thanked it is no worse !” said Lady 
Macdonald, as she gave her nephew her arm, 
while Fiorina fervently echoed her elderly 
relative’s words: 

“ I can’t fancy how the deuce you could 
have managed it,” Baid Mr. Hawkshaw, leading 
his horse by the bridle, as the party moved 
slowly onward towards the castle. “ You cleared 
the gate in beautiful style : nobody could 
have done it better. I watched you as narrowly 
a3 possible the whole time ; and it seemed to me 
that when landing on the opposite side, you 
were as firm in your saddle as at the moment 
tho horse made the spring. But all of a sudden 
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you disappeared as if shot by some unseen 
hand.” 

“ I myself can scarcely tell how it did occur,” 
replied Harold, speaking in a voice that seemed 
very feeble and weak. “T don't know whether 
it was a sudden dizziness, or a loss of balance — 
or whether the horse shied at the moment — 

“ No, that I can swear he didn’t I” exclaim- 
ed Hawkshaw : “he never swerved a. liair’s- 
breadth to right or left, but went straight on 
aB he always does. However, the harm’s done : 
and there is no more use in talking about it. 
At the same time, my lord, I don’t think that 
your reputation need be considered damaged 
as a good equestrian : for you certainly took 
the gate gallantly, and there is no mistake 
about that.” 

The party reached the castle ; and Loi'd 
Harold was conducted up to his chamber, where 
he got to bed, declaring his intention of remain- 
ing there for a day or two. The incident appear- 
ed to throw a damp upon the spirits of every one 
—the gloom being genuine in some respects, 
feigned no doubt in others. M r. Hawkshaw, 
who was n generous and frank-hearted man, 
expressed himself in the kindest terms relative 
to Harold ; and two or three times in the 
course of the day he ascended to his lordship’s 
chamber to inquire how he felt. Fiorina 
would have remained there altogether to 
attend upon her brother ;but Harold preferred 
being left alone, as he said that the shock which 
lie had sustained had left an exceeding drowsi- 
ness behind it. Mr. Hawkshaw stayed to 
dinner, which was served up as usual between 
six and seven o’clock, no and Juliana walked 
out together in" the garden afterwards,— the 
other ladies remaining in-doors. Between 
eight and nine o’clock the Squire and Miss 
Farefield ascended to the drawing-room, where 
Lady Saxondale, Lady Macdonald, and Fiorina 
were seated. 

“How cets on the patient ?” asked the Squire. 
j“ With your ladyship’s permission I will pay 
! him another visit ; and then perhaps he will 
like to be left quiet for the rest of the even- 
ing.’’ • 

’ “ Do so,” responded Saxondale, to whom the 
remark was addressed. “ I will accompany 
you. And, Fiorina— perhaps you will come 
with us 

The three accordingly proceeded to Staun- 
ton’s chamber ; and in answer to their queries 
he said that he felt very stiff and sore — that 
he was much bruised — and feared he should be 
unable to leave his chamber for son-e days. 
Fiorina again urged the necessity of having 
professional assistance : but her brother said 
that it was useless — and Mr. Hawkshaw him- 
se’f did not consider it to be by any means 
necessary, addine that a good night’s rest would 
do wonders for him. 

“ We will therefore leave his lordship to his 
repose,” said Lady Saxondale. “ The bell-pull 
is within your reach ; and I have given orders 


that your slightest wants or wishes are to he 
attended to.’ 

“My grateful thanks are due to your lady- 
ship,” replied Staunton, with as much respect 
as if not the sligtest improper intimacy had 
ever taken place between himself and' the 
splendid mistress of the castle. 

Her ladyship, Fiorina, and Mr. Hawkshaw 
wished Harold good nighr, and quitted the 
chamber — returning to the drawing-room, 
where they reported to Lady Macdonald and 
Juliana how the patient was getting on. 

“ I must now' leave you to amuse yourselves 
as best you can for ten minutes or a quarter of 
an hour,” said Lady Saxondale, “ while I repair 
to the library to write a few letters,” 

Thus speaking, she quitted the room. But 
her absence was not longer than she had 
specified ; and on her return she sat down to 
join in the conversation with her daughter and 
her guests. 


CHAPTER LX XT. 

A TI’.AOimY. 

It was about half-past eight o’clock on this 
same ever fng of which we are speaking, that 
Mr. Gunthorpcaed William Deveril set out on 
foot from an hotel at Gainsborough, where 
they had arrived during the afternoon ; and 
they proceeded alonv the bank of the river 
towards .Saxondale Castle. The sun had gone 
down half-an-hour previously : the twilight 
was waning — the dusk was setting in— but by 
the appearance of the evening there was no 
probability of the darkness being so great as 
to render the walk by the side of the Trent at 
all dangerous. Deveril, moreover, had bsen 
there before, and perfectly remembered the 
vai ious features of the route. 

“ I wonder whether the fellow Chitlin will 
keep his appointment,” said Mr. Gunthorpe, 
after they had walked a considerable distance— 
and it was now past nine o’clock. 

“ I think there can be no doubt of it,’ re- 
plied Deveril. “The man is evidently one 
who will do anything for money ; and the 
prospect of receiving a large reward from you, 
sir, will win him over to our interests. But 
really I am quite ashamed when I think of all 
the trouble you are taking on my behalf — and 
what is more still, all the money you are spend- 
ing.” 

“ Stuff and nonsense 1” ejaculated Mr. Gun- 
thorpe petulantly. “ How often am I to tell 
you not^to address me in that way? If you 
ever speak to me again in such terms, I shall 
think that you mean intentionally to offend 
me.” 

“ No, my dear sir — you cannot think that : 
because you know it to be impossible. On the 
contrary, you would doubtless consider it Very 
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extraordinary if I did not express all my 
gratitude towards you. Ah 1 it was here,” 
suddenly exclaimed Deveril, “that I rescued 
that strange woman from drowning ; and yon- 
der is the cottage to which we were both con- 
veyed. You perceive that glimmering light ?” 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Gunthorpe ,* “ and I tell 
you what, William — I feel uncommonly thirsty ; 
and we will just step out of our way that 
much, and call upon those good peasants. 
There is plenty of time : for Chiftin will of 
course wait for us. That confounded soup at 
the hotel in Gainsborough ■ was so salt that it 
has left my throat as dry as if I had been eat- 
ing red herrings.” 

Mr. Gunthorpe and Deveril accordingly 
turned away from the bank of the river and 
approached the cotta .e, which they reached in 
a few minutes. On knocking - at the door it 
was opened by the peasant himself, who in- 
stantaneouly recognizing Deveril as the light 
from the room streamed upon his countenance, 
gave vent to an ejaculaion of surprise and joy. 

“ This is kind of you, sir, to come and see us 
again 1 Walk in, sir. Mother, here is Mr. 
Deveril— and another gentleman along with 
him.” 

“ They are both heartily welcome,” said the 
old woman, making her appearance : and in 
the kindness of her heart she grasped Deveril s 
hand. 

Oar young hero and Mr. Gunthorpe entered 
the little sitting-room of the cottage, where 
the old woman’s daughter welcomed Deveril 
in her turn. But there were two other persons 
in this room— two females. One was hand- 
somely dressed, and had the air, if not exactly 
of a lady, at least of a person in good circum- 
stances ; while the other, who appeared to be 
her maid, carried a large brovn paper parcel 
in her hand. It immediately struck Deveril 
that he had seen the countenance of the lady 
before : but he could not at the instant recollect 
when or where. 

“ Sit down, gentlemen,” said the old woman, 
bustling about to give Mr. Gunthorpe and our 
hero chairs there’s plenty of room. Well, 
we have got company this evening ! Who 
would have thought it? This lady and her 
maid have taken a longer walk than they 
meant to do, as they say— and were so tired 
lliey were obliged to step in and sit down for 
a few minutes. But what will you take, gentle- 
men ? Our fare is humble: yet such as it is, 
you are most welcome. ' 

“My friend here,’ answered Deveril, “is 
exceedingly thirsty. A draught of water, or 
milk ’’ 

“ Or cider ?’ exclaimed the old woman. 
“ We have got some good cider ; and this 
lady and her maid have pronounced it ex- 
cellent." 

“ Yes— that assurance I can certainly give 
you, gentlemen,’ said the handsomely-dressed 
female, who had never taken her fine dark eyes 


off Deveril since the first moment he entered 
the cottage : for she was evidently struck by 
the exceeding beauty of his person, as well 
perhaps by having heard his name mentioned 
by the old woman’s son when he made his 
appearance. 

Deveril bowed courteously as she spoke ; and 
again it struck him that he had seen her before. 

“If it be not impertinent, sir,’ she said, 
“ are you the Mr. Deveril whose name created 
so much sympathy on a recent occasion ?” — 
then as our hero again bowed, though some- 
what distantly— for he did not much like the 
hardihood of his questioner's looks, — she 
exclaimed, “ Ah ! I am well acquainted with 
Lord Harold Staunton, and his intimate friend 
Lord Saxondale too." 

“ Do you come from London, then ?” inquired 
Mr. Gunthorpe, in His blunt manner. 

“ I reside habitually in London,” was the 
response ; “ but a little business has broueht 
me down into these parts. I dare say,” added 
the lady, “ that my name is not unfamiliar to 

ou, gentlemen. I am Mademoiselle D’Alem- 

ert of the Italian Opera.” 

“ Ah !” ejaculated Deveril, now instant- 
aneously recollecting where he had seen her 
countenance before. 

“ Yes— that is my name,” she continued, 
flattering herself that it was in admiring 
surprise that the young gentleman had sent 
forth that exclamation. “ But come,’ 1 she 
added, addressing herself to her soubrette ; 
“ we must be off.” 

Rising from her seat, she ostentatiously took 
from her purse a 'sovereign, which she ten- 
dered to the old woman of the cottage, who 
literally confounded herself in curtseys at 
this unlooked-for liberality ; but Mademoiselle 
D’Alembert, turning abruptly away with the 
air of one who does not require thanks for 
any evidence of her bounty, said in a sort of 
half-whisper to our hero, “ If, on your return 
to London, Mr. Deveril, you would favour me 
with a call at Evergreen Villa, in the Seven 
Sisters’ Road, Holloway, I shall be happy to 
receive you.” 

“ I thank you, Mademoiselle,” replied 
William, bowing coldly and distantly : “ but 
I shall not be enabled to avail myself of your 
polite invitation.” 

The large dark eyes of Emily Archer flashed 
with sudden fire3— her countenance became ' 
crimson— she bit her lip, and was evidently 
about to give utterance to some angry ejacula- 
tion, for she was deeply mortified ; but restrain- 
ing herself, she passed on without saying a 
«-ord, flouncing indignantly out of the cottage, 
followed by the soubrette, who turned up her 
nose with a half grimace at both Deveril and 
Mr. Gunthorpe as she whisked by them. 

“ Ah I they be London folks, I see,” said the 
oil woman. “ They give their gold— but 
they also give theirselves airs.” 

The cider was now produced. Mr. Gun- 
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thorpe and Deveril each took a glass, and i 
v'vonounced it excellent. 

‘I -wonder what that woman and her servant 
can be doing out here at such a time in the 
evening,” observed Mr. Gunthorpe to our 
hero. “ It’s very strange— is it not ? Rut 
didn’t she say she was ^acquainted with Lord 
Saxondale ? Perhaps she has come after him. 
However, it's no business of our’s — then 
turning to the peasant woman, he said, “ Yon 
behaved most kindly to my young friend here 
on a recent occasion : and though I have no 
doubt ho testiGed his gratitude, yet you must 
permit me to show mine on his behalf.” 

With these words Mr. Gunthorpe put live 
sovereigns upon the tabic— and then hurried 
out of the cottage accompanied by William 
Deveril, but followed to the door by the old 
woman, her son, and her daughter, who all 
three poured forth their most heart-felt, grati- 
tude for this proof of generosity. .And true 
generosity it was— the money -being given 
from motives of the purest kindness, very 
diilerent indeed from the ostentation which 
had ere now accompanied the gift of Emily 
Archer. 

Mr. Gunthorpe and Deveril sped away from 
the cottage, and in a few minutes reached 
the bank of the river, where they were almost 
immediately joined by Chiffin the Cannibal, 
who was coming from the direction of 
Saxondale Castle. The ruffian had his club 
under his arm, and his hands thrust 
into the pockets of his great rough shaggy 
coat : his battered white hat was cocked a 
little on one side -and the blue smoke was 
curling up from the bowl of a short pipe which 
he held in his month. 

Well, gentlemen,” he said, *' so you are come 
according to appointment ? My* eyes, what 
a lark I have just had ! There was two 
women a little way farther on in that direc- 
tion,”— jerking his thumb over his Bhoulder 
towards the castle : “ and when the)’ saw me 
they screeched out as if they took me for a 
highwayman. Now really, gentlemen, I think 
I look a trifle more respectable than that — 
don’t I ?” — and Mr. Chiflin pave a deep chuck- 
ling laugli at what he considered to be the 
merriness of his conceit. 

“ Ah, I suppose they arc the same we saw 
just now at the hut,” said Mr. Gunthorpe. “ Is 
it possible t^at they are poing to the castle ?” 

“Well, it looks like it,” responded Chiffin. 
“ But, I say, gentlemen --if anything is to be 
done to-night, we must loos sharp. For it’s 
now close upon ten o’clock : and at eleven, you 
know’, her ladyship will peep into the chapel 
of the castle to see if I am there.” 

“ Well,” said. Mr. GunthoVpe, “ you are to 
introduce us thither along witli you. I suppose 
there are plenty of places where we can be 
secreted, wdiile you hold your discourse with 
her ladyship?’ 

“ Plenty,” answered Chiflin. “There's the 


steps leading from the vestiary down into the 
vaults ; you can stand there just inside the 
door. Or what’s better perhaps, there’s the 
tombs, behind one of whi6b you can bide as 
nice as possible ; ’cause why, I can walk as if 
quite promiscuous in there, while chatting 
with her ladyship. But mind, whatever she 
wants done I am going to ask a blessed high 
reward ; and if she agrees, you’ve got to double 
it.” 

“The bargain is well understood, - ’ answered 
Mr. GunthoVpe. “But now’ tell us how you 
propose to introduce ns into the castle : for 
we don’c want to stand the chance of being 
shot at like burglars.’’ 

“ No fear of that, sir,” replied Chiffin. “ It's 
on the western side that overlooks the river. 
The wall comes flush down into the water *’ 

“Then how the deuce are w r e to. get in ?” de- 
manded Mr. Gunthorpe. 

“ Why, you see, sir, the river’s quite shallow 
—not knee deep— all along just under the' 
wall ;and it poes shelving down so gradually 
that there’s no chance of getting out of your 
depth. Then there’s a precious great tree that 
grows right up out of the bed of the river 
against some of the windows ; and there’s 
then a daring big bough that goes right bang 
across one of them windows— and it’s as easy 
climbing up that tree as if it was a ladder. 
You ain't the thinnest person in the world, 
sir : but you can manage this here business 
with no morn bother than if you - was walking 
up-stairs. There's a precious sight nastier 
tree than thot to climb, I can toll you, gentle- 
men— a leafless 'one that they .sometimes sot up 
at the debtors’ door of Newgate and the 
Ciunibal again sent forth that low deep 
chuckle which was horrible to hear. 

“ Come, a truce to this jesting," said Mr. 
Gunthorpe sternly. 

During the above colloquy the two gentle- 
men and Chiflin had been walking hastily in 
the direction of the castle. At the very mo- 
ment that those last words had issued in a 
tone of rebuke from Mr. Gunthorpe’s lips, 
the report of a pistol from a little distance 
reached their ears. This was followed by a 
shriek in a female voice ; and quick as thought, 
a second report of a pistol was heard. Then 
all was still. 

“ Good God, what is that ?” cried Mr. Gun- 
thorpe. 

An ejaculation likewise burst from DevcriFs 
lips ; and the tw'o gentlemen, accompanied by 
; Chiffin, rushed along the bank of the river in 
the same direction they were already pursuing 
— namely, towards the castle : for it was in 
that same direction whence the pistol-shots 
and the scream had emanated. 

In a few minutes, they beheld something 
dark lying accross the pathway ahead : an- 
other minute, and they distinctly perceived 
there were two objects. The next minute 
brought them up to the spot— where, to the 
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unspeakable horror ana dismay of Mr. CJ 
and Deveril, and to the astonishment of i 
l 'biffin, they beheld the forms of two females I 
stretched upon the ground. 

“The same -we saw at. tiie cottage i” ejaculated 
Mr. Gunthorpe, as soon as he could recover the 
power of speech — while Deveril, stooping down, 
pronounced life to be extinct in both. 

The countenance of the unfortunate Emily 
Archer was dreadfully disfigured, the pistol- 
liullet having evidently penetrated her forehead, 
shattering all the upper part of her head. The 
soubrette had been killed by a ball penetrating 
her heart— for that side of her dress was 
saturated with blood. It was a sad — a ghastly 
— a shocking spectacle : and both Mr. 
Gunthorpe and our hero shuddered from head 
to foot, as if stricken with an ice-chill. 

“Well, I’m blowed,” said Chiffin the 
Cannibal, “if it isn’t a deuced lucky thing for 
me that I was with you gentlemen at the time : 
or else you would have been sure to say it was 
me as did it.” 

“ What, in the name of heaven, is to be 
done ?’’ exclaimed Deveril, addressing himself 
to Mr. Gunthorpe, but glancing towards Chiffin: 
then in the Italian language he said, quickly 
and whisperingly, “ If this man is seen with us, 
we shall be accused of the deed 1” 

“ True," replied Mr. Gunthorpe, now recover- 
ing his presence of mind, but still trembling 
from head to foot with feelings of indescribable 
horror : then thrusting his hand into his 
pocket, he drew forth . a quantity of notes and 
gold, and giving them to Chiffin, said, “Begone! 
Stay not here for another moment - or no 
power on earth could make the authorities of 
justice believe that you are innocent of this !” 

“ Right enough 1” ejaculated the Cannibal, 
clutching the money with avidity. “ But what 
about the business yonder V — and he jerked his i 
humb over his shoulder towards the castle. 

“ Is it possible that you think of staying in 
this neighbourhood V demanded Mr. Gun- 
thorpe. 

“ No — I should rather think not,” was the 
Cannibal’s quick response. 

“Then away with j'ou 1” cried both Mr. Gun- ! 
thorpe and William Deveril in a breath. 

Chiffin sped of! across the fields, away from ; 
the vicinage of the river, and was speedily lost 
to the view. 

The colloquy just recorded had scarcely 
occupied a minute — during which Deveril looked 
about in every direction to see if he could 
discover the slightest trace of the path which 
the murderer or murderers had pursued : that 
there was no indication to lead him to any 
such discovery. Indeed, it was evident enough 
that the flight of the author or authors of the 
terrible deed must have been exceedingly 
precipitate : for at the moment when Gunthorpe, 
Deveril and Chiffin had first come up to the 
spot, no sound of retreating footsteps had met 
their ears— no form vanishing in the distance 


:n- ; had caught their glance. One circumstance 
Deveril now observed— which was, that the 
parcel the . ybrjitc carried in her hand when 
at the cottage, had disappeared. 

“ Now what is to be done, sir 1" asked 
Deveril, so scon as the Cannibal had taken his 
departure. 

“ Ea=ten you to the hut, and bid the peasant 
repair with :;!i possible speed to Gainsborough 
— or else to the nearest county magistrate — 
that information may be given.” 

“ And you will remain here ?’ asked Deveril. 

“ Yes— certainly,” rejoined Mr. Gunthorpe. 
“ We must take care that the bodies of these 
unfortunate women are not touched until the 
authorities have seen them.” 

“ Bat-, if the ’ murderers should return, you 
might not be safe ? Suffer me to wait here 
and keep watch, while you repair to the 
cotta ee.” 

“ No such thing, William ! Do as I bid you. 
Begone at once !”— and Mr. Gunthorpe spoke 
in a very peremptory manner. 

Deveril accordingly offered no farther remon- 
strance — but hastened back to the cottage, 
which was about a mile distant. The inmates 
were just shutting up the place in preparation 
for retiring to rest bat they were not as yet 
in bed. Deveril knocked loudly and impatient- 
ly with his clenched hand at the door ; and 
when it was opened, his pale countenance and 
horrified looks at once showed that something 
dreadful had occurred. His tale was quickly 
told ; and it naturally produced consternation 
and dismay on the part of the old woman, her 
son, and daughter. The man himself, as soon 
as he had regained his self-possession, at once 
declared his readiness to hasten to Gainsborough 
with whatsoever message Deveril thought it 
right to send ; and our hero accordingly bade I 
him use all possible despatch and inform the | 
local constabulary of what had occurred. The 
peasant set off on his errand ; and William 
Deveril hastened to rejoin Mr. Gunthorpe, 
whom lie found pacing to and fro on the hank 
of the river close by the spot where the murder- 
ed women lay stretched. 

Two hours elapsed, during which Mr. Gun- 
thorpe and our hero remained upon the scene of 
the awful crime that had been perpetrated. But 
little was the conversation that passed between 
them : their feelings were too highly wrought — 
too full of horror and consternation — to enable 
them to enter upon deliberate discourse. As 
for any conjecture relative to the author or 
authors of the crime, they could offer none. It 
was indeed shrouded in the darkest, deepest 
mystery : for according to the appearance 
presented by the bodies of the murdered women, 
ft was evident their persons had not been 
rifled. 

To add to the utter discomfort of the position 
of the gentlemen, the sky grew overcast and 
the rain began to fall— at first only drizzling, 
but in a little while descending more sharply 
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— until at length it poured down m torrents. 
They had no umbrellas : but they stood up 
under the thick canopy of a neighbouring tree, 
and thus avoided being completely drenched by 
the rain. 

At the expiration of the two hours they 
heard persons advancing along the bank of the 
river from the direction of Gainsborough j and 
half a dozen individuals soon made their ap- 
pearance. These consisted of a magistrate,' a 
surgeon, and some constables, accompanied 
also by the peasant. In a few words Mr. 
Gunthorpe explained to the magistrate the 
circumstances under which himself and Deveril 
had discovered the murder. The lanterns 
which the constables had with them, were 
lighted, — the position in which the bodies lay 
was carefully noted by the authorities— and 
the magistrate then decided upon having the 
corpses conveyed to Gainsborough. Sonic 
hurdles Were procured ; and upon these the 
bodies were placed. The procession then set 
out along the bank of the river, through the j 
deluging rain, towards the town. 


CHAPTER LXXII. 

TUB CHArKI.. 

IYk left Lady Saxondale and her guests seated 
together in conversation in one of the magni- ’ 
(icent drawing-rooms of the castle, after a 
visit had been paid to Lord Harold's chamber. 
Lady Saxondale herself had retired for ten 
minutes or a quarter of an hour to the library, 
as she stated, to write a letter or two ; and on 
her return to the drawing-room she joined in the 
conversation which was progressing at the time. 
Mr. Hawltsliaw sat with Juliana a little apart 
from the rest ; and though they both mingled 
in the General discourse, yet he found an op- 
portunity of manifesting these little attentions 
and paying those assiduities which belong to 
the pleasing ceremony of courtship. Fiorina 
was, alone of all the party, desponding and 
abstracted. She was previously in low spirits 
before the accident occurred to her brother; 
and that circumstance had naturally tended to 
depress her still more. Lady Macdonald, 
satisfied that there was nothing alarming in 
her nephew’s position, had regained the wonted 
equanimity of her disposition : Lady Saxon- 
dale studied to render herself as agreeable as 
she could — and such an attempt on her part 
was never made in vain. Towards Mr. Hawk- 
shaw she was particularly courteous and 
affable— although there was nothing in her 
manner to show that she played the part of 
a manoeuvring mother endeavouring to secure 
an eligible husband for her daugther. Nor 
indeed was it at all necessary for her to lend 
her aid in the matter j as Juliana had played 
her cards so well that Mr. ITawkshaw was 


, to all appearances, beyond the pos- 
sibility of self-emancipation from the thraldom I 
of love. 

At about ten o’clock supper was served up ; 
and Fiorina suggested that as her brother had 
taken but little refreshment since the accident 
of the morning, he might possibly require 
some now. She accordingly intimated her 
intention of ascending to his chamber to make 
the inquiry. 

“ I will accompany you, Flo,” said her lady- 
ship, displaying all the concern of a generous 
hostess with regard to an invalid guest. 

. The two ladies thereupon quitted the room, 
and ascended to Lord Harold’s chamber. On 
reaching the door, Lady Saxondale said in a 
whispering voice, “ If he sleeps, Flo, it v. ill be 
a pity to disturb him. Let us enter very care- 
fully indeed.” 

Lady Saxondale accordingly opened the door 
with the utmost caution, and listened upon 
the threshold. The wax-lights were burning 
'upon the mantel ; and her ladyship, motioning 
with her hand for Fiorina to remain where she 
was, advanced on tiptoe towards the couch : 
then having peeped between the curtains, she 
retreated in the same noiseless manner towards 
Fiorina, to whom she whispered, “ He is sleep- 
ing soundly.” 

The young lady was pleased by this an- 
nouncement — because the Circumstance ap- 
peared to indicate an absence of pain on 
her brother's part, and therefore that he 
hnd in reality received no serious injury. 
Lady Saxondale closed the door again with 
the sanm caution she had displayed on 
opening it ; and accompanied by Fiorina, she 
retraced her way to the apartment where the 
supper was served up. 

“ What news V inquired Mr. nawkshaw, 
who throughout had shown the most generous 
interest on Lord Harold’s behalf. 

“Our patient is sleeping soundly,” replied 
Lady Saxondale with an air of great satisfaction. 

“ So much the better,” observed Mr. Hawk- 
shaw. “ You may depend upon it that in a day 
or two he will be all right again. If he suffer- 
ed much pain he would not be sleeping in that 
manner. ’ 

Fiorina was well pleased to hear an opinion 
which thus confirmed her own hope ; and she 
felt somewhat more cheerful. It was nearly 1 
eleven o’clock before Mr. Hawkshaw took his , 
departure ; and ere he withdrew, he asked Lady 
Saxondale to be allowed to ride over in the 
morning and make personal inquiries relative 
to the invalid. This permission was of course 
accorded; and the Squire’s horse having been 
gotten in readiness, he left the castle. 

Immediately after he had • thus taken his 
leave, the ladies withdrew to their respective 
chambers. 

It was now eleven o’clock : and Lady Saxon- 
dale, on reaching her own room dismissed her 
maids for tlie night, with the intimation that 
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she intended to sit up reading a little while ere “I have got a little tale to tell your lady 
she sought her couch. In about a quarter of an ' ship ; and then you will see,” continued Chiffin, 
hour— when she thought the household was “ that I am a right staunch, trustworthy kind 
quiet— she stole forth from that chamber, arid of a fellow. But first of all yoti must tell me 
proceeded to Lord Harold's. There she remained what you wanted me down here for— and all 
only a few minutes, in conversation with the about it.” 

young nobleman ; and on issuing forth again— “I do not require your services just at 
instead of returning at once to her own room present,” answered Lady Saxondale. “ G'ir- 
— she proceeded along the galleries leading to cumstances have changed. But of course I 
the western side of the castle. She extin- shall reward you for your trouble ; and it 
guished the candle which she canned in her may be that in two or three weeks I shall 
hand, and felt her way through the gloom of need your aid. I will however write to you 
those corridors to the chapel — on entering again. Here, take this packet : it contains a 
which, she closed the door and then re-lighted recompense which I have no doubt will satisfy 
the candle, having brought matches with her you. And now what have you to tell me ?” 
for the purpose. This precaution she adopted “ Of course,” replied Chiilin, taking the 
to prevent any of the inmates of the castle litte parcel, and weighing it for a moment in 
perceiving, from the opposite aide of the court- his baud so as to calculate the probable amount 
yard, a li -lit moving along the galleries of the of gold it might contain, “ your ladyship will 
uninhabited portion of the building. consider that what I am going to tell you is 

Scarcely had she thus obtained a light again, worthy of a farther reward 
when the sounds of footsteps reached her ears ; “ Go on, go on,” interrupted Lady Saxondale 

and forth from the place of tombs emerged the impatiently. “ You have already recived sufii- 
unmistnkable form ofChifiinthe Cannibal. cienl proofs that I know how to behave 
“Ah i you have comeat last?” said Lady liberally.” 

Saxondale. “ Well, you see, ma’am,” resumed the Canni- 

“ Yes," was his growling response : “but I bai, “ t'other night two gentlemen came to me ; 
had a deuced great mind not to venture here at Solomon Patch’s house in Agar Town, and 
at all to-night— for there's a precious rum very porlitely introduced themselves as Mr. 

thing took place at a little distance, about two Guulhorpe and Mr. Deveril ” 

or three, mile away towards Gainsborough.” “ .\h !” ejaculated Lady Saxondale, with 
“And what is that 7'' demanded l/idy a visible start ; and her face, already pale this 
Saxondale, fixing her eyes upon the ruffian in night, grew paler still. “But proceed. Wlmt 
a penetrating manner. did they require of j'ou V 

“ Why, nothin? more nor less than a double “ They told me that Mr. Deveril was at 
murder,” responded Chiffin. Gainsborough when your ladyship posted that 

“ A double murder 7" echoed her ladyship, note to me— that he saw it posted— and that 

“What do you mean ( Have you ” he knew it was you that posted it— and what’s 

“ No, not I : and it’s a precious lucky thing more, too, he saw the address." 
for me that I had witnesses to the contrary — or “ But this is absolutely impossible !’’ cried 
. else, if I had been seen lurking about in "these Lady Saxondale, in mingled amazement and 

, parts ” . consternation. “ You are deceiving me — you 

j “ Witnesses '{” ejaculated her ladyship; “ Do have betrayed me !” 

; you mean me to understand that you brought “ Oh, well— if that’s your opinion,” observed 
1 any of your companions or friends with you ?’ the Cannibal grufily, " I may as well be ofi‘.” 

“ Nothing of the sort,” interrupted Chiffin. “ No, no : proceed with "what you have to 

! “ But 1 will tell 3 *our ladyship all about it ” say. Goon— I will not interrupt you again.” 

“ The murder ? Speak of that first. Who “ Well, ma’am — that’s what the gentlemen 
has been murdered 7 and what mean you by a said,” continued Chiffin: “and they further 

double murder 7” stated that for certain reasons of their own 

“ I mean what I say— that there is two they were uncommon anxious to see the con- 
young woman lying dead— or at least I left tents of the letter. So, as there was nothing 
: them there— on the river’s bank, both killed particular in it, I did show it to them.” 

with pistol-bullets. 1 heard the report ; and “ You showed it to them 7” ejaculated Lady 
so did two fentlemeu that was there at the Saxondale angrilj’, and also in terror, 
time." “ Well, I thought it beat /they seemed so | 

“And you would have me believe,” said positive that you had written it— and I could- 
her ladyship, now fixing her eyes with a still n’t possibly deny it.” ! 

more peculiar look than at first upon the Canni- “ But what "in heaven’s name must they 

bal, “ that this is not your work V think now 7” murmured Lady Saxondale in 

“ It’s so like mine that 3 r our ladyship can’t accents of despair, 
very easy believe it isn’t : but it isn’t though “ Don’t you see, ma’am, I wan acting in your 
for all that.” interest 7 I wanted to draw the gentlemen 

“ And these women 7 You say that you out, and ascertain what object they had in view, 
have left two gentlemen upon the spot ” So I pretended to tumble into their schemes j 
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reserve towards me ! Yes, yes — assuredly she 
has seen Devon!, and he has done liis best to 
prejudice her against me. But I will defant all 
my enemies yet : I will defeat them — .and I 
will triumph 1” 

. But, Oh ! at what a price were Lady Saxon- 
dale’s victories to be won and triumphs to be 
^accomplished 1 She herself shuddered at the 
idea. 

On the following moraine, when the post- 
man from Gainsborough cal'ed at Saxondale 
Castle with letters for some of its imuatep, he 
related to the dome-tics such particulars of the 
horrible and mysterious murder which had 
taken place on the previous night, as were 
current through the town. Lady Saxondale 
had not yet descended from her own chamber ; 
and Lucilla, one of her maids, brought her 
up the intelligence which she had just received 
from the other servants after the postman had 
called. Her ladyship, who could not of course 
admit that she had received the same tidings 
during the past night, affected to be alike 
shocked and amazed. She asked for farther 
particulars. Lucilla went, on to inform her 
that Mr. Gunthorpe and Mr. Deveril had dis- 
covered the bodies, and that they were going 
to be examined as witnesses at the coroner's 
inquest in the course of the morning. Lady 
Saxondale inquired if suspicion attached itself 
to any one : but on this point the maid could 
give her no explanation. 

On descending to the breakfast-parlour, 
Lady .Saxondale found Lady Macdonald, 
Juliana, and Fiorina already assembled there. 
The tidings had reached their ears ; and they 
were unfeignedly shocked and astounded. 
Lady Saxondale attentively watched Fiorina’s 
countenance when the name of William Deveril 
was mentioned ; and she saw that the youin 
damsel exhibited si. -ns of considerable emotion. 
Her ladyship was half inclined, through sheer 
maliciousness, to throw out a hint that Mr. 
Gunthorpe and the young artist were them- 
selves suspected of the crime : hut this she 
felt would be too preposterous, as not a word 
to that effect had been mentioned by the post- 
man or by any of the domestics retailing his 
intelligence. 

“ Have you seen Lord Harold this morning ? ’ 
inquired Lady Saxondale of Fiorina. 

“ I have : and I am grieved (o say that he 
is not so well as I had hoped and expected to 
find him. He has passed a good night— but. 
it has not rendered him the benefit which 
might have been anticipated." 

. “ Doubtless lie feels the bruises more to- 

day,’ said Lady Macdonald, “ than he even did 
yesterday. It is always the case ; and persons 
in our sphere of life," she added, using her 
favourite expression, “ are more tender .and 
delicate than the lower orderp, who think 
nothing of common accidents.” 

“ Is your brother acquainted with the hor- 
rible tragedy the intelligence of which has 


just reached us ?” asked Lady Saxondale, again 
addressing herself to Fiorina. 

“ I thought it better to tell him of it,” she 
replied. “ An invalid is always more or less 
nervous : and I was fearful that he might feel 
the shock, if the tidings were too abruptly 
communicated. For, Oh ! there is something 
truly horrible in the reflection that while we 
were all seated together in the drawing-room 
last evening, and Harold was slumbering 
profoundly in his couch, such a terrific crime 
was being accomplished within two or three 
miles of the castle, and we utterly unsuspicious 
of the occurrence 1" 

“ It is indeed very terrible— very shocking,’ 
observed Lady .Saxondale. “It quite makes 
one shudder.” 


CA FT E11 LXXIII. 

Till’. INQl'KST. 

At a public-house on the outskirts of Gains- 
borough nearest to the point whence the mourn- 
ful procession had started *> ith the two dead 
bodies on the preceding night, the coroner's 
inquest was iiolden at niid-diy. As might be 
expected, the tragedy had produced the ut- 
most consternation throughout the town and 
neighbourhood ;nnd the public-house where the 
corpses had been deposited, was surrounded 
from an early hour in the morning by a crowd 
of persons, all anxious to obtain any additional 
particulars that might transpire. 

At twelve o’clock, as above stated, the coroner 
arrived ; and the proceedings wore opened in 
the largest room which the public-house con- 
tained. A jury was speedily sworn in ; and 
the. various witnesses were kept together in an 
adjoining apartment, — Mr. Gunthorpe, Deveril, 
and the peasant being amongst them. 

The coroner and jury, having viewed the 
two bodies, — which were in a third room, and j 
had in the meantime undergone a surgical ex- 
amination, — commenced the proceedin b. 

The first witness called, was the landlord of 
an hotel in the town. lie deposed that the de- 
ceased lady, accompanied by her maid, had 
arrived at. his establishment about three o’clock 
on the preceding day. They had travelled 
post from Lincoln ; and on the lady’s box was 
the name of Mademoiselle D'Alembert : but 
she appeared to be an English woman by lit r 
speech and accent. She had dined by herself 
in a private room at about five o’clock, her 
maid having previously partaken of refresh- 
ments in the servant’s room of the hotel. At 
seven o’clock Mademoiselle D'Alembert had 
tea ; shortly after which she and' her servant 
went out together, Maderaoisel e intimating to 
the landlady that they were going to visit 
some friends v. hom she had in Gainsborough, 
and that they might not be home till eleven 
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o’clock. The landlord had noticed that the 
maid carried a large brown paper parcel in her 
hand : but what it contained he did not know, 
and had not given the matter a thought at the 
time. From that moment he had not seen the 
: deceased females again. 

The peasant was the next witness called in. 
He stated that at about nine o’clock the lady 
and her. maid approached the cottage where 
he dwelt with his mother and sister ; and as 
he was standing outside the door at the time, 
they asked him to be permitted to sit down for 
a little while, as they had taken a longer walk 
than they had at first intended, and were 
tired. They were invited to enter : they 3 at 
down ; and such refreshments as the cottage 
afforded, were offered, of which they partook. 
Soon afterwards two gentlemen came to the 
cottage, one having been there before some 
few days previously. The peasant then des- 
cribed how Mr. Deveril saved a woman from 
drowning on the occasion to which he referred, 
and how that circumstance Jiad rendered him 
an inmate of the cottage for a whole 
night. The peasant, in answer to the coroner 
stated that it was perfectly evident that Mr. 
Gunthorpe and Mr. Deveril were totally un- 
known to the two females previous to meeting 
them there, as he gathered from the conversa- 
tion which passed, between them at the time. 
The lady and her' maid took their departure : 
but no one inside the cottage at the time had 
any opportunity of perceiving in what direction 
they proceeded. The two gentlemen waited 
perhaps ten minutes longer, and gave his ( the 
peasant’s ) mother five sovereigns on account 
of the kind treatment one of them had ex- 
perienced, as previously described, at the 
cottage. It was perhaps three quarters of 
of an hour afterwards that Mr. Deveril came 
rushing back with horrified looks, bearing the 
intelligence that the two females were mur- 
dered; and ordering him ( the peasant ) to pro- 
ceed at oncei to Gainsborough and give the 
alarm. 

William Deveril was the next witness called 
in ; He stated that he had arrived with his 
friend Mr. Gunthorpe at Gainsborough on 
the previous day, and that in the evening they 
set out along the bank of the river for the 
purpose of proceeding to Saxondale Castle. 
He then described how. he and Mr. Gunthorpe 
had called at the cottage — how they met the 
two deceased females there— how one of them 
had introduced herself as Mademoiselle D’Alem- 
bert, of the Italian Opera— and .how she had 
likewise mentioned her knowledge of Lord 
Saxondale and Lord Harold Staunton. Here 
the coroner asked Deveril if there were any 
reason to suppose that the deceased were on 
their way to Saxondale Castle : but our hero 
could not hazard a conjecture on the subject — 
much les3 speak with any degree of certainty. 
He then proceeded to describe how himself and 
Mr. Gunthorpe, after leaving the cottage, 


had heard the pistol-shots and the scream. 
There was .an interval of not more than a few 
moments between the shots ; and it was im- 
mediately after the first that the cry was heard 
—the inference being that on one female being 
suddenly shot dead, the other had screamed 
, out and the next moment met her death like: 
wise. Then William Deveril detailed how he 
| had sped to the cottage to give the alarm, and 
had subsequently rejoined Mr. Gunthorpe to 
keep watch until the authorities' should come 
It appeared that they both noticed that the 
parcel which the maid had carried, was missing 

The coroner having heard Deveril’s evidence,’ 
thought that the jury might dispense with 
that of Mr. Gunthorpe, as it would merely 
prove a repetition of the testimony just given 
I The magistrate T ho ha(i Proceeded to the 
spot where the murder was committed, was the 
next witness called in ; and he deposed to the 
circumstance of being summoned thither, and 
I finding the bodies in the condition in which 
.they were almost immediately afterwards 
removed to the public-house at Gainsborough 
He had subsequently superintended the search 
which was made about the persons of. the 
deceased, and had seen that their, money and 
their trinkets were all safe about them -so 
that the murderer or murderers had not rifled 
the victims of their property, beyond the lar e 
parcel which had been proved to be missing."' 

I The head constable of Gainsborough was 
°?^ eS r ned - £ e P° sed fc hat ie had 

of his m P e n SCeDe fi 0f the tr f- gedy with s °me, 
If". m fc “. on , tLe Preceding night, and 
that he had returned thither immediately 
after daybreak in the morning. He had 
narrowly searched all about to discover 
if possible,, any trace which might afford! 
a clue to the unravelling of the mystery. He 
had searched for the marks of footsteps farther 
along the bank than where the murder had 
been perpetrated : but the torrents of rain 
which fell during the night, had obliterated 
TtLS T i f f< ! ofcmark s every where round about. 
Sr ?™l k ‘T 18e S ? rched in the adjacent fields 
for any evidence to prove that the parcel had 
been opened-if brown paper or string, for 
instance, had been thrown away : but nothing 
had transpired to show the track which the 
murderer or murderers had pursued after 
committing the crime. He had likewise made 
I inquiries at some of the cottages as to whether 
any suspicious-looking - individuals had been 
seen lurking about the neighbourhood: but 

!ttV ° 0 I ’ 0SitiVe iDformti ‘>” «P°" 

The surgeon gave his evidence last of all. 

Jlf *u he eff 1 Ct - hat ^demoiselle dAlem- 
l^nS?rt el l S V° fc1 ?, the head-her servant 
[ through the heart. From certain indications, 

have 1 tb f fc the pisfco1 or Pistols most 

have been. fired close to them, and that death 
must have been instantaneous in both cases. 

I he examination, which lasted three hours, 
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was now concluded so far as the deposition of came to a verdict of “ Wilful Murder against 
the witnesses were concerned ; and the coroner some person or persons unknown.” 
summed up to the jury. He represented the Thus terminated the proceedings of the 
deed as one of those mysterious tragedies coroner’s inquest. Mr. Gunthorpe and Deve- 
which occasionally' occur, without leaving the ril returned to the hotel at which they were 
slightest clue to the diabolical perpetrators, staying ; and there they deliberated together 
In the present instance it wou'd appear, judg- what course they should now pursue. The old 
ing by all the evidence given, that the author gentleman at first proposed that being in the 
or authors of the crime had been disturbed neighbourhood, he should pay one more visit 
immediately after its perpetration by the to Lady’ Saxondale, in the hope of being able 
ejaculations of alarm sent forth by Mr. Deveril to induce her to do justice to William' Deveril, 
and Mr. Gunthorpe— and that not having time in respect to the calumnies she had propagated 
to rifle the victims, the murderer or murderers against him ; for he thought that he might 
had snatched up the parcel and fled precipitate- frighten her into this course by revealing the 
ly with it. The coroner went very carefully fact of the discovery that she was in correspon- 
through all the evidence : and one portion of dence with such a person as Mr. fJhiffln. But 
his summing up was too remarkable, for upon mature reflection, Mr. Gunthorpe conclud- 
several reasons, not to be recorded here ed that Lady Saxondale was a woman of such 

“ I can conceive, gentlemen, no position strong effrontery and brazen hardihood, as not 
more unpleasant for any persons to be placed to be intimidated by such means — and that she 
in, than that of Mr. Gunthorpe and Mr. would indignantly deny the circumstance of the 
Deveril in the present instance. It is too alleged communication with Mr. Chiflin. He 
frequently the case that thoughtless indivi- therefore resolved to return to London with 
duals, and those who are in the habit of Deveril, and take time to settle the course 
arriving at rash and hasty conclusions, greedily which was now to be adopted towards her lady- 
seize upon the slightest circumstances which ship. 

seem to be suspicious, and thus do at once affix “But Fiorina?" suggested William, when 
the taint of suspicion upon innocent persons, his old friend had thus imparted his decision. 
I feel it to be my duty to make these remarks “ Will you leave her in the odious atmosphere 
upon the present occasion, inasmuch hr the of Lady Saxondale's iniquity? Oh, my dear 
discoverers of a crime may not incur the risk sir 1 if you do indeed possess* any influence in 
of being identified with the criminals. Tn the that quarter " 

present case we have two gentlemen who, so “ Enough, "William !" interrupted Mr Gun- 
far from being in needy circumstances, bounte- thorpe. “ I can take no step until I return to 
ously reward a poor peasant family for hospi- London. It must be from thence that I shall 
talities and services previously vouchsafed, write to Lady Macdonald : but I faithfully 
Accident brings them for the moment in promise you, William, that within a very few 
contact with those persons whom they are days Fiorina and her aunt shall cease to be 
destined shortly afterwards to find stretched inmates of .Saxondale Castle. Will thatsuf- 
lifeless upon the ground. B it it is clear that fice?” 

these gentlemen and those victims were “ It will — it must,” answered Deveril. “ I 
previously unacquainted with each other, and submit to your opinion and judgment in all 
that an invitation was given by the lady to things. But when, sir, do you propose to de- 
one of these gentlemen _ to visit her in London part 

— which he however civilly* declined. "When “ "We will go across to Lincoln presently, 
these gentlemen discover the bodies, nothing after dinner,” responded Mr. Gunthorpe ; “and 
is plundered from them except a parcel which by to-morrow morning we will start by rail for 
its size and description probably contained some London. Ah 1 you rogue, .you wish to have an 
dress or articles of clothing. The eentlemen opportunity of seeing Fiorina for a few minu- 
moreover pive a prompt alarm, render all pos- les ?— but it cannot be on the present occasion, 
sible assistance, and voluntarily come forward William. I have many things requiring my 
to tender their evidence at this inquest. One presence in London.” 

of these gentlemen recently saved the life of a Mr. Gunthorpe had indeed fathomed our 
female in that very liver on the bank of which hero’s desire : for was it not natural that he 
the present tragedy took place— thus exhibiting should wish to see his well-beloved Fiorina, if 
a magnanimity and generosity of conduct de- only for a few minutes ? and would he not 
serving all our admiration. Gentlemen of the cheerfully have walked across to the grounds 
jury, I hope that you will not consider these rc- of Saxondale Castle in that hope ? But he was 
marks to be misplaced, as it might have compelled to bow to Mr. Gunthorpe’s decision ; 
happened to any two of ns here to have been and he did so with the best possible grace, 
on that spot and at that hour last niglit to make * * * * 

the fearful discovery which was made by those * * * 

two gentlemen.” • * * * * 

When the coroner had concluded his address, Mr. Hawkshaw, having called at Saxondale 
the jury deliberated but for a few' minutes, and Castle iu the morning, to inquire after Lord 
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Harold Staunton’s health, had intimated his 
intention of riding across to Gainsborough to 
learn the fullest particulars of the terrible 
tragedy of the previous night. He was present 
throughout a greater portion of the exmination 
before the coroner ; and when the inquest was 
over, he rode back to Saxondale Castle to com- 
municate all he had learnt. It was close upon 
the dinner hour *when he reached the baronial 
mansion ; and he was of course invited to stay 
—an invitation which he did not refuse, as the 
reader scarcely to be informed. 

“ It would appear,” he said, when reciting 
the particulars of the inquest to the ladies 
assembled in the drawing-room, “ that Mr. 
Gunthorpe and Mr. Deveril were on their way 
last night to the castle, when they discovered 
the murder.” 

“ It may be so,” observed Lady Saxondale, 
drawing herself up haughtily : “but they as- 
suredly would not have been received by me.” 

Fiorina, who had started at Mr. Hawksbaw’s 
announcement, now flung a quick glance of 
indignation at Lady Saxondale as she thus 
spoke — a glance which her ladyship, however, 
affected not to perceive. 

• “ I must confess,” 'proceeded Mr. Hawksbaw, 
who could not understand why Lady Saxon- 
dale had spoken in such a manner of Mr. 
Gunthorpe and our hero— for the rumours and 
scandals of London life had not reached his 
ears in Lincolnshire, “ that I was exceedingly 
prepossessed in favour of that Mr. Deveril. 
He gave his evidence in such a plain straight- 
forward manly style— he is such a handsome 
youth too— and the coroner paid him the high- 
est compliments.” 

Had Mr. Hakshaw been looking at Fiorina 
at the time be thus spoke, he would have ob- 
served that her looks were fixed upon him 
with an expression of gratitude which she 
herself could not at the moment possibly sub- 
due. Oh 1 how she longed to start up and 
accuse Lady Saxondale of all the vile perfidy 
of which she had been guilty : but she dared 
not. Deveril’s earnest injunctions to the 
contrary restrained her. 

At this crisis a footman entered to announce 
that dinner was served up ; and the party 
accordingly descended to the dining-room. 
After the banquet, Mr. Ha wkshaw and Juliana 
walked out together as usual in the garden ; 
and the moment they were alone, the Squire 
said, “ Pray tell me, Miss Farefield, was I indis- 
creet in mentioning the name of Mr. Deveril 
before your mother ? I think that I was — I 
fear so.” 

“ To tell you the truth,” replied Juliana, 
“ that same Mr. Deveril has .fallen into sad 
disgrace with my mother : inasmuch as presum- 
ing on certain kindness which she showed him, 
he fancied that she was enamoured of him — 
and he was arrogant enough But you un- 

derstand me— I need say no more.” 

“ Ah ! I regret that I should have alluded to 
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him in the eulogistic terms that I did,” observ- 
ed Mr. Hawksbaw. “ But I will be more 
guarded in future. It only shows how one 
nny be deceived in a person. I could 
have sworn that this William Deveril was 
one of the finest young fellows in heart as 
well as in person, I had ever seen in my 
life ; and certainly if I could have got 
near him through the crowded room, when he 
had given his testimony, I should have shaken 
hands with him. But, Ah ! here is another 
arrival at the castle ! What a number of 
visitors her ladyship receives !” 

This remark was elicited by the sounds of a 
carriage rolling up to the entrance of the 
castle: but Juliana, indifferent as to who the 
arrival might be — and thinking only of rivet- 
ting the chains of her fascinations still more 
strongly than ever around Mr. Hawksliaw’s 
heart, — turned the conversation away from 
its previous topic, and skilfully began touch- 
ing on those themes connected with the sports 
of the field which were so dear to the Squire. 

Meanwhile, who was it that had just arrived 
at the castle ! We shall see. But first let us 
observe that when the post-chaise— for such 
it was - drove up to the gate, Lady Saxondale 
was alone in the library, writing some letters. 
A domestic entered ; and handine a card upon 
a massive silver salver, said, “ This gentleman 
requests to see your ladyship." 

The mistress of the mansion took the card—, 
glanced at it— and read the name of Dr. 
Ferney. 


CHAPTER LXXIV. 

THE rilTSICIAN* AND THE L.VDT. 

For some few weeks past, misfortunes and 
threatening calamities had seemed to strike 
Lady Saxondale blow after blow : but as each 
fresh source of inquietude manifested itself, 
she had assumed new courage to encounter it. 
Before anj' of these menacing casualities first 
transpired, had it been suddenly foretold to 
her l hat so many perils were to rise up in rapid 
succession before her throughout a coming 
period of but a few weeks, she would have 
shrunk appalled from the idea of meeting them 
—she would have felt that they must prove 
overwhelming. But she had encountered 
them nevertheless : she had seen gulf after gulf 
yawn at her feet-r-and in the. endeavour to stop 
up one she had with her own hands digged 
others round about her. All these sources of 
terror and apprehension had been great ; but 
even as they had multiplied in ■ her path, she 
had still boldly and resolutely pursued her 
way — quailing sometimes for a moment, it is 
true— but plucking up her spirit again and 
nerving herself with fresh resolution to en- 
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counter all obstacles and grapple >vith all 
dangers. 

Such, up to this point, had been the history 
of the past few weeks with Lady Saxondale. 
Rut now a peril which she had least anticipated 
—which she had flattered herself to be most 
remote of all dangers that she stood even the 
shadow of a chance of encountering, — this one 
had suddenly presented itself before her 1 
For she trembled to the very nethermost con- 
finess of her being at the bare thought of 
being known as Lady Saxondale to Dr. Ferney. 
— he who hitherto for long, long years, had 
only known her as plain and simple Mrs. 
Smith. 

Was it any wonder, therefore, if the card 
dropped from her hand as she took it off the 
silver salver and caught the name of Dr. 
Ferney ? It did drop, as if from palsied 
lingers : for the stupor of dismay seized 
all in a moment upon Lady Saxondale. Yes 
—it seized upon her in a moment : but 
its paralyzing effect lasted only for that 
moment. She recovered her presence of 
mind as quickly as she had lost it : that 
is to say, she had recovered it sufficiently to 
stoop down and pick up the card — a movement 
which she accomplished so rapidly that it even 
anticipated that of the servant who likewise 
stooped to pick it up. The outward and visible 
evidence of Lady Stxondale’s emotions were so 
transitory — passing in a swift brief instant — 
that the domestic did not notice them, but 
thought that it was through a pure accident 
the card had been thus dropped. 

“Show Dr. Ferney into this room,” said 
Lady Saxondale : and thoueh it cost her an 
almost superhuman effort to speak with a forced 
calmness, it nevertheless struck her that her 
voice was hollow and sepulchral — at least it 
sounded so unto her own ears. 

The domestic bowed and withdrew ; and the 
instant he had quitted the library, Lady Saxon- 
dale pressed her right hand to her. throb- 
bing brows, murmuring, “ My God, my God ! 
what will happen uext ?” 

A thunderbolt falling upon her head at 
that instant would have been mercy : for the 
wildest, most agonizing terrors were agitating 
in ' her brain, as she thought to herself that 
there was one possible object for which Dr. 
Ferney could visit her — an object which 
menaced her with utter annihilation ! Sudden- 
ly however a brightening, cheering thought 
flashed in unto her mind. Dr. Tierney loved 
her — had loved her for many long, long years — 
was devoted to that mysterious interest of 
lier’s which for the iustant she bad deemed so 
imperilled : and he would not betray lier— no, 
she felt assured that he would not ! At a 
glance, too, of her mental vision, she reviewed 
the circumstances of their recent meeting — and 
.liow he had solemnly proclaimed his readiness 
to lay down his life for her rather than breathe- 
a word that should hurt her. She reflected 


likewise dnfthe amiability of his disposition — 
the generosity of his nature : and the thought 
also of the immense power of her own dharrnS — 
her own fascinations. By the time therefore 
that the door opened again, Lady Saxondale 
was herself once more— strong-minded, bold, 
courageous, resolute — prepared for any emer- 
gency. But she remained seated at the table 
with her back towards the opening door, that 
a too sudden discovery' of her identity, on the 
part of the physician should not elicit from 
him an ejaculation that would excite the 
astonishment of the domestic. Nevertheless, 
Lady Saxondale felt more than half persuaded 
that the precaution was unnecessary : for 
must he not have already discovered that Mrs. 
Smith and Lady Saxondale were one and the 
same ? and was it not on account of this dis- 
covery that he had come to visit her now ? 

- “ Dr. Ferney,” exclaimed the domestic, 
announcing the physician in the usual way : 
and then the door of the library closed again. 

Lady Saxondale rose from the table : but 
the instant that Dr. Ferney caught a glimpse 
of her countenance, he did give vent to an 
ejaculation of wonder and amazement— and he 
staggered back as if stricken with a fierce blow 
by the hand of an invisible giant. 

“ Yes, Dr. Ferney," said her ladyship, ex- 
tending her hand with the most gracious 
affability towards him : “ it is 1— and now the 
mystery is cleared up : Mrs. Smith exists for 
you no longer !” 

“ Is it possible ?” murmured the doctor, with 
confusion in his brain : and he took the proffer- 
ed hand in a mechanical, unconscious manner. 

“ My dear friend, pray be seated,” said her 
ladyship. “ Come, place yourself on this sofa ; 
and I will sit down by. your side. What has 
procured me the pleasure of your visit ?” 

“And you are Lady Saxondale?" he said, 
still gazing with a sort of vacant incredulity 
upon the mistress of the castle : “ you are Lady 
Saxondale ?” 

“ And most . welcome are you at Saxondale 
Castle 1 But do tell me, my dear Dr. Ferney, 
what has brought you hither ? Is there any- 
thing amiss ? Why do you still gaze upon me 
in this manner? You really begin to frighten 
me. Are yon not towards me the same kind 
and devoted friend 1 have ever thought you ?” 
j “Yes — God grant that I maybe enabled to 
continue so I” was the physician’s solemn 
response: and he appeared to be recovering 
somewhat of his wonted self-possession. 

“You will hasten to tell me, then, what has 
brought you hither?" said her ladyship ; “for 
it is evident enough that in seeking Lady. 
Saxondale, you ‘did not expect to meet the Mrs. 
Smith of other times. Therefore I suppose 
your visit has nothing to do with the circums- 
tances which first rendered us acquainted?”. 

“No— nothing, nothing,” rejoined the doctor ; 
and his answer afforded unspeakeble relief to 
Lady Saxondale. “ I have come upon quite ■ 
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another business — but a most unpleasant one*, 
and to tell your ladyship the truth, I know not 
how to break it to you. Yet why should I not! 
Doubtless you will be enabled to explain it. 
God grant that you will be so 1 :> 

“ Pray tell me, my dear friend, what all this 
means? You are rendering me exceedingly 
uneasy.” 

“ Listen then, resumed the doctor, “ while 
I explain myself. You know, Lad}’ Saxandale, 
the passionate devotion I have ever entertained 
for all those pursuits which are connected 
with the mysteries of my" profession — and that 
amongst them, that of anatomical research has 
not been the least. For mail}’ years past, I 
have however practised this branch but little. 
Excuse me for touching upon such topics : but 
it is necessary. The other nisht a dead body 
was brought to my house : for occasionally I 
do return to that pursuit which was once the 
mo3t favourite of all. Wcli, then, Lady Saxon - 
dale — a body was brought to my house : it was 
the corpse of a female— an elderly one ; and 
the moment I beheld it, 1 was smitten with 
a suspicion that the deceased had not come 
fairly by her death. It bore the external 
evidence of poison— hut not of any common 
poison — a poison of a very subtle and peculiar 
nature, the evidences of which could only be 
known to the experienced eye. And my suspi- 
cion proved correct : for anatomical research 
showed me that this woman had died by that 
very poison which I myself had succeeded in 
eliminating some weeks hack, and which i 
showed to you on the night you visited me at 
my house !” 

Lady Sax on dale had listened in speechless 
consternation to the physician's v ordn : hut it 
was with a consternation that was felt inwardly 
rather than shown outwardly— so that lie him- 
self observed not the full effects of what he 
had said. 

“Well,” lie resumed, “you may suppose, 
Lady Saxondale, that 1 was bonified on mak- 
ing this discovery— nay, more than bonified — 
I was bewildered and dismayed. To no human 
being had I ever given the smallest phial of 
that poison. I never eliminated it but twice. 
On the first occasion, the bottle which contained 
it was broken along with several others, as you 
must remember, on that night when you visited 
me in Conduit Sheet.” 

“ I do remember. It was 11 rough my 
carelessness or awkwardness,” said I/uly 
Saxondale : “and you know how sorry I v as. 
But pray proceed. ’ 

“On the second occasion when I eliminated 
the poison, I put my own seal upon the cork 
of the bottle— and locked it up in a drawer 
in my laboratory. That bottle is still there : 
the crok has not been tampered with— the seal 
has never been broken. And yet, as sure as 
I am speaking to you now, that woman died 
of the very poison which 1 discovered ! That 
i it could have been obtained elsewhere, was 


impossible. I am too intimately acquainted 
with all the fruits of chemical research to admit 
the supposition for a moment, that any other 
experimentalist has succeeded in eliminating 
this poison, which is far more powerful than 
Prussic acid. You may conceive, therefore, 
how bewildered— how perplexed— how dis- 
mayed I was 1” 

“Naturally so, my dear Dr. Ferney,” ob- 
served Lady Saxondale, who was herself far 
more dismayed than ever the physician could 
have been, although she concealed the outward 
expression of her terror with a wonderful dis- 
simulation of a mere ordinary interest in what 
he was reciting. 

“ I at once repaired,” resumed the doctor, 
“ to the person who had procured for me the 
corpse. From him T obtained the name which 
was on the colli n of the stolen body. Again I 
must ask you to forgive me the necessity of 
touching upon details so indelicate— so nauseat- 
ing to yourself ” 

“ Make no apology, doctor,” said Lady 
Saxondale, with every appearence of the ut- 
most a liability ; “ but continue your strange 
and exciting narrative.” 

“ Provided with the name of the woman," 
continued the physician, “ I, on the following 
day, when having an hour’s leisure, instituted 
the requisite inquiries at the parochial Begis- 
trai’s office, and discovered that this woman, 
Maliel Stewart, died at Saxondale House. I 
then searched a file of newspapers, and found 
that an inquest had sat upon the body, and 
that the verdict attributed her death to 
apoplexy. Now, Lady Saxondale,” added the 
doetor, “there is something horribly and fear- 
fully mysterious in the death of that woman !" 

“ You astonish me, my dear Dr. Ferney !" 

ied her ladyship, who - had no need to aliect 
dismay : for she had only to suffer the real con- 
sternation she had felt, to appear from behind 
the mask of dissimulation. “ Could the un- 
happy woman have committed suicide 

“If so, the phial containing the poison must 
have been found liv her side,” responded the 
physician : “ but the evidence given on the 
inquest, clearly proved that no such discovery 
took place. Death must have been too instant- 
eous to allow her given a moment’s respite 
to conceal the phial. So soon as one drop 
—one single drop of that colourless lluid, 
touched her throat, life was extinct. It is 
clear beyond the possibility of doubt— too 
horribly clear indeed— that Mabel Stewart v as 
murdered ?” 

“ Murdered l” ejaculated Lady Saxondale : 
“ and beneath my roof 1” 

“It was even so,” rejoined the doctor in a 
mournful voice. “ but bow could the poison 
have been obtained ? Ah, God forgive me if I 
wrong you, as I am sure I must : but a fright- 
ful suspicion arose in my mind Indeed, 

it was the only possible- means of accounting! 
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vengeance ; and heaven itself has marked me 
as its instrument in bringing the murderer to 
justice. Nay, more — does it not almost seem as 
if there were retribution in all this? — as if I 
had penetrated too deeply into the mysteries 
of nature— had dragged forjth unholy secrets — 
had tasted of the forbidden tree of knowledge 
. — and am now to be punished for my 
fault ? For think you not, Lady Saxon- 
dale, that it will be a cruel ordeal for me 
to proclaim all this to tlm knowledge of 
justice and involve ?/ctrr name in the transac- 
tion ?” 

“ Dr. Ferney,” said her ladyship, now sud- 
denly recalling to mind her predetermination 
to assert her empire over him through the 
medium of that love of which she knew her- 
self to he the object,— “ I believe you once 
entertained something like a feeling of friend- 
ship towards me - perhaps more than friend- 
ship ” 

“ Yes, yes : it was more— it A more !.” inter- 
rupted the physician ; “ for the sentiment is 
deathless ! Need I tell yon that from the first 
moment I beheld you at my mother’s house 
nineteen years ago, your imago has never been 
absent from my mind ? You know it— you 
know it. I gave you that assurance the other 
day, when you visited my house : and it is the 
truth— as 1 repeat it again this evening I But 
there is a duty, Lady Saxondale, which I have 
to perform ; and though my own heart should 
break in accomplishing that duty — though it 
should crush me down with sorrow into the 
dust to drag your name before the tribunals of 
the country — yet what alternative have I ? 
Alas ! that duty must be performed ! Tell 
me therefore — on whom must our suspicions 
settle themselves ?” 

“ Dr. Ferney,” said her ladyship, “ do not 
tell me that you ever entertained the slightest 
love for me. No, no— it is impossible — you 
could not ! If you had, you would not tor- 
ment me thus now. Clood (Jod ! do you not 
comprehend the immensity of the evil you 
will work ?” 

“ I see but two things which can tell against 
you,” answered the doctor. “ The first is that 
you visited ny house. Surely the purity of 
your own life, and my unsullied reputation, 
will combine to disarm scandal in that respect ? 
And after all, may not a lady visit a physician ? 
Then, as for your taking the phial— the deed can 
be well explained as arising from the curiosity 
of the moment. It is not a watch — nor a 
purse— nor a jewel— nor anything valuable ; 
and Lady Saxondale need not fear the positive 
imputation of dishonesty on that account.” 

“Nevertheless, I conjure you, ny dear Dr. 
Ferney, not to urge this matter. Yes — I en- 
treat, I implore you,” continued Lady Saxon- 
dale, in accents of the most earnest pleadin?, 
“ not to bring it before the world 1” 

“ Oh ! what would you have me think ?” ex- 
claimed the physician, suddenly fastening 


looks of mingled horror and uncertainty upon 
Lady Saxondale. “No, no --suffer not N such a 
terrible suspicion to remain in my mind. For 
your own sake, therefore, lose not ' a moment 
in furnishing the clue to the unravelment of 
this mystery.” 

“ But that suspicion which has struck- you," 
said her ladyship, aghast and trembling. 

“ It is a hideous one — and every moment 
does it become stronger,” rejoined Ferney. 
“ Indeed, there is an excitement in my mind 
sucii as for years I have not experienced. 
Would to heaven that all this had not oc- 
curred.” 

“ Dr. Ferney,” said her ladyship, in tones 
that were now really hollow and sepulchral — 
not to her own ear alone, but to that of the 
physician, — “ ypu are dragging me on to a 
revelation which I shudder to contemplate.” 

“ Oh 1 then my suspicion is confirmed," mur- 
mured the medical man, in accents that were 
low, deep, and full of horror. 

“If you have ever loved me, Dr. Ferney,’ 
said the wretched Lady Saxondale, sinking 
upon her knees before him, “ could you find it 
in .your heart to send me to the scaft’old V 1 

There was a burst of anguish from Dr. 
Forney’s lips : and starting from his seat, he 
beran pacing the room to and fro in terrible 
agitation. Lady Saxondale, whom he had left 
kneeling at the sofa whence he had risen, 
slowly raised herself from that suppliant pos- 
ture ; and advancing towards lsrn, extended 
her arms, murmuring in half smothered accentp, 

“ Mercy, mercy !” 

The doctor stopped shoit. lie gazed upon 
that woman whom ho had loved so long— so 
truly— so enduringly : his thoughts were re- j 
fleeted back to those by : ponc* years when he 
had first seen her in the bloom of her youth- 
ful beauty ; and as be beheld her now in the 
glory of her splendid womanhood, all the 
freshness of the passion which lmd been in- 
spired then , was resuscitated now. Yet shud- 
dered lie not as he reflected that thisvworuan 
— the object of his love — was a murderess? 
Becoiled he not from the presence of her upon 
whose soul lay the weight of so tremendous a 
crime? He had felt shocked : but the senti 
ment of horror was absorbed in the profundity 
of that strange romantic passion which his 
heart cherished towards her. It was a passion 
sponger than himself— a passion which had 
no hope and no aim — which subsisted not upon 
expectation— but was in itself eternal, death- 
less, immortal. Yes, it was a love such as the 
human heart has seldom known— perhaps 
never knew before 1 

With in* ense anxiety did Lady Saxondale 
watch the features of the physician as they 
stood face to face in the middie of the room. 
Her experienced eye showed her that he was 
melting in her favour ; and her heart bounded 
with a feeling of relief and the certainty of 
triumph. 
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“There must have some terriblo circum- 
stances, Lady Saxondale,” he said, at length 
I breaking silence, and speaking slowly, “ to 
have led you on to such a deed ns that 1“ 

■ “ Yes— terrible circumstances,” was the 

quick response : “ but do not force me to give 
utterance to them !" 

“ One word !” ejaculated the doctor, as a 
thought suddenly struck him. “ When you 
were at my mother’s house, you had a servant 
with you whom you called Mary. Was she 
this same one whose real name appears to have 
been Mabel ?" 

“The same,” responded Lady Saxondale. 

“ I begin to understand. She doubtless 
threatened some exposure with regard to that 
mystery the purpose of which I have sworn 
never to penetrate ? And therein I will keep 
my word !” 

“ You have conjectured the whole truth,” 
was Lady Saxondale’s reply. "And now, my 
dear Dr. Ferney, may I still regard yon as 
my warmest, my best friend ? — may I look 
upon you as my saviour ? Oh 1 do not, do not 
hesitate to give me this assurance.” 

“ Lady Saxondale," answered the physician, 
solemnly, “ 1 fear that for you I am perilling 
my immortal soul 1" 

“ What pro if can I give yon of my grati- 
tude? Oh ! tell me what proof?’ 

“There is nothing— nothing,” replied the 
doctor, in a grave and mournful voice. “ I coni 1 
not do you an injury — no, I could not 1 I feel 
that I must risk everything and dare every- 
thing, alike here and hereafter, sooner than in- 
volve you in peril. But, Oh, Lady Saxondale, 
for heaven’s sake take warning by what has 
passed 1” 

“ I will, I will i’ she exclaimed : ‘ your 

advice shall not he lost up in me. Oh, Dr. Fer- j 
ney, I am entirely in your hands— I am at your 
mercy, — I am in your power. May I rely 
upon your solemn sacred piomise not to betray 
me V' 

“ You may,” was his answer. 

“But if a period of remorse should seize, upon 
you,” resumed Lady Saxondale, still in the 
hurried voice of excitement, — " if you should 
think better of this pledge that you have 
giveo, ” 

“Fear not,” he interrupted her, gently, hut 
firmly ; “from the past you may judge whether 
I am a man who will fly from his word. No, 
Lady Saxondale— even upon my death-bed will 
I keep your secret : and may heaven forgive 
me for so doing I” 

“ The gratitude of my life is your's. And 
now that we may turn away from this sad, sad, 
topic,” continued Lady Saxondale, “ will you 
not accept the hospitality of the castle? Believe 
me, my dear Dr. Ferney, I could receive no 
more welcome guest than one who has proved 
himself so kind a friend to me.” 

“ No, Lady Saxondale,” .he answered, not 
coldly nor distantly— but ' mournfully and , 


gravely : “ I must not remain here. The less 
we see of each other in the world, the better. 
You would feel embarrassed in my presence, 
knowing that I possessed this secret of your’s. 
And I but no matter. Farewell.” 

And with this abrupt adieu, Dr. Ferney 
grasped Lady Saxondale’s hand for a moment, 
and hurried from the room. 

Thus terminated this strange scene ; and a few 
minutes afterwards, the physician was being 
borne away in the post-chaise from Saxondale 
Castle. 


CHAPTER LXXV. 

THE JUDGE AND JURY SOCIETY. 

On the same evening when the scene above des- 
cribed took place at the castle in Lincolnshire 
Lord Saxondale was dining by himself at the 
mansion in Park Lane. ITe felt lonely, dull, 
and dispirited. He had broken with the friend 
whom lie liked best of all his acquaintances — 
indeed, the only one with whom he had ever 
been exceedingly intimate : for notwithstand- 
ing his rank, his position, and his wealth, there 
were very few young men in his own sphere, 
u ho had chosen to associate much with him. It 
was not that his pride was too overweening 
—that his bearing was too arrogant— or his 
manners too supercilious : but because he was 
alto, ether considered a disagreeable and un- 
companionable young man. So far as bis 
arrogance, his. vanity, his conceit, and his 
insufferable pride were concerned, there were 
many young scions of the Aristocracy who 
possessed all those faults : indeed few were with- 
out them : but then they had some redeeming 
qualities— or at least some which met each 
ot her ‘a approval ; whereas Edmund Saxondale 
had none of these. He was generally looked 
upon as a miserable coxcomb— without courage 
to back up the pride which he assumed. On 
two or three occasions, when in the society of 
young men, lie hnd put up with insults which 
every one else would have indignantly resent- 
ed : and thus he had drawn down upon himself 
the contempt of those who would otherwise 
have gladly sought his society for liis rank 
and his money. An allusion has been made 
in a recent chapter to the last insult of the 
kind which he had received without seeking 
what in fashionable life is termed “satisfaction 
and as this was the most flagrant instance that 
had occurred in respect to him, he had become 
more talked about than ever as a downright 
coward. On the day after his breach with 
Emily . Archer and Lord Harold Staunton he 
had visited a billiard-room in Bond Street, 
where he found himself, if not exactly cut, 
at least treated with such marked coldness by 
the gentlemen present that not even his vanity 
could blind his eyes to the circumstance ; and 
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he had speedily left the place in bitterest 
mortification. 

We now find him, as stated at the commence- 
ment of this chapter, dining alone at Saxondale 
House. He had written in the morning to two 
or three acquaintances to invite them to dinner : 
but from each he had received a letter of re- 
fusal, couched in terms coldly courteous, and 
without alleging any reason for thus declining. 
No wonder, therefore, was it that he felt 
dispirited and discontented. Addicted though 
| he was to wine, he could not enjoy it how. He 
knew not what to do with himself. This was 
[ the third day since his breach with Emily ; and 
he had remained in-dobra almost entirely since 
the little demonstration at the billiard-table. 
He was horribly enmn/e ; be knew not what 
to do with himself. He had no intellectual 
resources ; and even the last three- volume 
novel issued from some West End publisher’s 
establishment, failed to amuse him. JTe now 
missed both Harold Staunton and Emily 
Archer. He regretted having quarrelled with 
them. He was ignorant that his late mistress 
had left London- equally ignorant, of the ter- 
rible fate which had befallen her ; inasmuch as 
there had not as yet been time for an account 
of the tragedy to appear in the London news- 
papers. 

As ho sat sipping his wine, more from habit 
than because he really liked it on the present 
occasion, he said to himself, “I have an un- 
common great mind to go and see Einilv, and 
endeavour to make it up with her. What if 
she was really unfaithful Ionic? She is only 
like the rest of them ; and I certainty could 
not find a handsomer mistress. Resides, after 
all, she was an amusing girl enough ; and we 
got on very well together till that cursed affair 
took place. I was in a terrible re. -c at the 
time : but it was enough to make me so. Yes : 

I will go and see her : for this is such precious 
dull work ! I shall be glad to make it up 
with her, even if she had behaved twice as 
badly.’.’ 

Having come to this resolution, Lord Saxon- 
dale issued forth ; and taking a cab from the 
nearest stand in Oxford Street, he pi occcded 
to Holloway. Not knowing exactly how his 
visit might terminate, he ordered the cabman I 
to wait for farther instruction. Indeed, he 
fancied that Emily was not at heme, from the 
circumstance of no lights appearing in the front 
windows. On knocking at the door, the sum- 
mons was answered by the cook, who was 
dressed out in her gayest apparel : for she had 
the coachman, the groom, and some other 
friends to sup with her and make merry during 
her mistress’s absence — that mistress who was 
never to return ! 

“ Is Miss Archer within 5” asked Saxondale. 

“ No, my lord — missus has gone out of 
town,” was the reply. 

I 11 Gone out of town,” he exclaimed. “ When 
j was that 


“ The morning after you was last here, my 
lord.” 

“ And the maid gone with her ?” 

The response was in the affirmative. 

“ And where has she gone to 5” 

“ Well, my lord, to tell your lordship the 
truth, she lias gone down into Lincolnshire ; 
and from what the maid told me, I think to 
Saxondale Castle.” 

“ With Lord Harold ?” demanded Edmund, 
more and more astonished. 

“ Oh, no, my lord”’ replied the cook. “ The 
fact is, there was a terrible row after you left 
t’other night : for it seems that Lord Harold 
had got up-stairs quite unbeknown to missus — 
and she called him all kinds of names ; so that 
lie went oil' in high dudgeon.” 

“ AU t is this the easel” said the young 
no.bleman : then in amusing tone, he observed, 
“ After all, I was wrong to quarrel with 
Emily. However, I must think of what’s to 
he done. I shall most likely' cal] here again 
to-morrow and with this intimation" he 
took his departure. 

Re-entering the cab, he ordered the driver 
to take him back into London ; and while 
rolling along, he said to hirnself, — “ Perhaps 
Emily fancied that I should cut oft into Lincoln- 
shire, and she has gone to look after me. Or 
perhaps she means to complain to my mother 
of the treatment she has received at my hands ? 
And yet she would hardly be such a fool as to 
run on a wild-goose chase, without being 
previously certain that I had left London ; 
and as to carrying her complaints to my' lady- 
mother, that is most unlike Emily Archer. 
No, there is something in all this I clm’fc 
understand. Shall I cut into Lincolnshire 
after her ? or shall I wait untii she conics 
back? I think Iliad better wait: for v/o 
might cross each other. Yes- I will wait.” 

Having come to this resolve, Lord Saxon- 
dale turned his thoughts upon another subject. 
This was neither more nor less than the im- 
portant matter of hov.' he was to pass the even- 
ing. Tie resolved in his mind all t he various 
places of amusement, — dismissing them how- 
ever one after the other ; until lie suddenly 
recollected that there was one of « hich he had 
heard a great deal— which he and Lord Harold 
had frequently’ thought cf visiting — but 
which somehow or another had escaped the 
honour of their presence. 

Thrusting his head out of the window, lie 
said to the cabman, “ Drive to the GarricVs 
JTcod in Row Sstreel.” 

In due course Lord Saxondale reached the 
far-famed hostelry ; and dismissing the cab, 
he made his way up into a spacious l’oom, 
where a numerous company was assembled, 
and where the Judge and Jury Society held 
its sittings. One portion of the room was fitted 
up in miniature imitation of a court of justice. 
There was the bench, with the little desk for. 
the judge — there was the table for the bar- 
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part of the performance. There was one in- 
cident that told admirably. It happened that 
the individuals acting as jurymen, drank some- 
what more than was good for them ; 
and in plain terms, grew very intoxicated. 
The Lord Chief Baron addressed them as an 
intelligent and enlightened body of men — 
— men representing the wisdom of the country 
— men who indeed for the time being consitut- 
ed “ the country,” the matter at issue between 
the plaintiff and defendant being, in legal 
parlance, “ tried by God and their country.” 
The solemn gravity with which the Lord Chief 
Baron thus addressed his drunken jury — and 
the vacant stare as well as the tipsy swaying 
to and fro with which the said jurymen listen- 
ed to the great functionary— formed by no 
means the least ludicrous portion of the 
comedy. 

When we observe that though these pro- 
ceedings lasted two hours and a half, without 
for a single moment flagging into dulness or 
waning into insipidity— and when we add that 
from first to last the spectators experienced 
unfailing amusement— those of our readers 
who have never visited the Judge and Jury 
Society, will be enabled to understand how 
well sustained the spirit and interest of the 
proceedings must be.* 

Lord Saxondale waited until the end, when 
he adjourned to the supper-room below ; and 
there he invited the Lord Chief Baron, the 
barristers, the clerk of the court, and the wit- 
nesses, to sup with him. The conviviality was 
kept up until a somewhat late hour ; and if it 
had not been that a couple of waiters conveyed 
Lord Saxondale into a cab, he never could j 
have reached it of his own accord. 

Edmund slept until a late hour on the follow- 
ing day ; and when he descended to the break- 
fast-parlour, it was with a racking headache 
and un accompanying depression of spirits. 
The morning newspapers lay upon the table. 
He took up one ; and almost the very first 
announcement upon which his eyes fell, was 
of a horrible and mysterious murder commit- 
ted in Lincolnshire. He read on : and callous, 
indifferent, emotionless though he naturally 
was, it was nevertheless with dismay and 
horror that he thus learnt the particulars of 
the frightful tragedy which had occurred on 
the bank of the Trent. The journal concluded 
its account by stating that the whole affair was 
involved in the deepest mystery, suspicion 
attaching to no known person. And mysterious 
was it indeed to Edmund Saxondale : nor could 
he of course form the slightest conjecture as 
to the author or authors of the crime. 

Having hastily dressed himself, he procced- 


* At time of which we are writing ( 1844 ) 
Lord Chief Baron _ Nicholson illuminated the 
Garrick's Head, with his presence : but at the 
present period ( 1852 ) he shines in undimmed 
glory at the Coal Hole tavern. 


ed withonf delay to Evergreen Villa. The in- 
telligence had already reached the cook, the 
groom, and the coachman, — the newspaper 
having likewise been their informant. Con- 
sternation and dismay prevailed at the villa ; 
and indeed great was the excitement through- 
out the neighbourhood, it being known that 
the mistress of the house and her attendant 
maid had met with their death under such mys- 
terious circumstances in Lincolnshire. Some re- 
lations of the unfortunate Emily Archer, and 
who dwelt'in London, made their appearance 
at the villa soon after Lord Saxondale’s arrival 
there ; and they took possession of the house 
and all the property it contained. After some 
little deliberation, it was decided that one of 
them— an uncle— should proceed without delay 
into Lincolnshire, and bring up the corpses 
| for the purposes of respectable interment. 

- Dispirited, and with a gloom sitting heavily 
upon his soul, Edmund quitted the villa and 
returned to Saxondale House, his mind filled 
with the awful tragedy which had taken place 
under such extraordinary and unaccountable, 
circumstances. 


CHAPTER LXXVI. 

Mti. guxtiiouve’s visits. 

Jx the neighbourhood of Stamford Hill was a 
handsome residence, situated in the midst of 
spacious grounds, and commanding a beauti- 
ful view of all the surrounding scenery. 
This house, after remaining unoccupied 
for some time, bad within the last three 
weeks become the abode of Mr. Gun- 
thorpe. The moment he had decided upon 
taking it, he lost no time in fitting it up in a 
very handsome manner. Everything this 
gentleman did might appear to the shallow ob- 
server to be done on the impulse of the 
moment : but it was not so. The key to the 
reading of his character was this : that he made 
up his mind quickly, yet not without as much 
deliberetion as the incident of the moment 
might deserve ; and when once he had resolved 
how to proceed, he lost no time in carrying out 
his plans. Thus, the very day after he had 
taken Stamford Manor— as it was called— 
waggon-loads of the costliest furniture arrived 
at the place. He did not fit up the house by 
degrees, nor even taken a week to do it : his 
orders were given at the moment to upholsterers 
whose warehouses furnished proofs of their 
competency for the commission ; and as money 
to Mr. Gunthorpe was no object, his will and 
pleasure were promptly executed. 

A few days after his return from Lincoln- 
shire, and at about eleven o’clock in the fore- 
noon, Mr. Gunthorpe entered his carriage, and 
drove to a pretty little cottage situated at no 
great distance from the manor. The mo- 
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ment his modest equipage stopped at the door, who had dragged her forth from the depths 
little Charley Leyden, nicely dressed, and full of poverty. 

of joyous spirits, bounded forth to welcome the “I am come to have half-an-hour’s chat with 
benefactor of his mother and sister. Heni’ietta you, Mrs. Leyden,” said Mr. Gunthorpe, “ res- 
herself was likewise speedily seen upon the pecting a certain matter you spoke to me about 
threshold to greet Mr. Gunthorpe; and the some days ago and he glanced slily towards 
old gentleman was introduced into a neat little Henrietta, who, blushing deeply, rose to leave 
parlour, where Mrs. Leyden, considerably the room. “ No — you needn’t go 1" cried the 
improved in health, received him with a old gentleman. “^(Jn the contrary — you are a 
degree of warmth which was due to one very necessary person to the present conference. 
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But you, Master Charley, can run out and play 
| in the garden till you are sent for,” he added, 
’patting the child kindly upon the cheek, 
j “ Oh 1 do let me stay," said Charley. ,“ I am 
so fond of being where you are, I did not much 
like you at first," he went on to observe with 
boyish ingenuousness : “ but since I knew you 
better ’’ 

“Hush, Charley— hush 1" intei’rupt’ed Mrs. 
Leyden, somewhat severely. “ You should not 
speak in this manner.' * 

“ My dear madam, let him speak as he will,” 
said Mr. Gunthorpn : “everything he utters 
comes up from his heart. You are a good little 
boy, Charley ; and here is something to buy a 
toy with,” he added, placing a five shilling 
piece in his hand. 

“But I would rather stay with you. than 
have that, if you mean me to go away," said the 
child, pouting his pretty lips and looking as if 
he were going to cry. 

“ You must run out and play a little by your- 
self for the present,” said Mr. Gunthorpe, 
kissing him ; “and if you do, you shall come 
and stay a whole day with me at my house." 

Charley’s countenance now brightened up ; 
and he willingly left the room, taking the crown- 
piece with him. 

“Now, my dear girl, - ’ said Mr. Gunthorpe, 
turning to Henrietta, “ I am going to devote 
my attention to your affairs : for you see I 
have constituted "myself your guardian, as it 
were— and therefore* I must attend to your 
interest. Now, don’t blush and look confused, 
Henrietta : there is nothing to be ashamed of 
in an honourable love— and nobody will be 
more delighted than myself to behold these 
bright prospects realized. I presume, madam,” 
he continued, turning towards Mr. Leyden, 
“ that you have nob as yet been to see this 
young man who claims to be the heir of the 
title and estates of Everton?' 

“If you remember, Mr. Gunthorpe," said 
Mrs. Leyden, “ you counselled me to take, no 
step in the matter until yon had time to look 
into it yourself.” 

“True 1 I recollect ! It was the best course 
to be adopted. But I suppose, young Mi3s, 
that you have occasionally visited that cottage 
which you tell me is so picturesquely situated 
at no great distance hence ?” 

“ Henrietta has called there three or four 
times,” observed Mrs. Leyden. “ I believe 
that you consented that she should do so 

“ Oh ! certainly : I saw no objection,” said 
Mr. Gunthorpe. “That Mrs. Chandos of 
whom Henrietta spoke, did her a great service 
in delivering her from Beech-Tree Lodse. 
And by the bye, j am quite anxious to behold 
this heroine. But I thought you told me they 
were going oil’ in such a violent hurry into the 
country, somewhere down into Wales ?— and 
that is a fortnight ago.’’ 

“Yes: but Adolphus— I m^an the true Lord 
Everton,” said Henrietta, hesitating and-bhish- 


’ ing, “ has been so very unwell again, that- they 
' were compelled to postpone their journey — 
although it was with great reluctance : for they 
were most anxious- — ” 

“ Yes,' naturally so," interrupted Mr. Gun- 
thorpe. 

“ It is Lady Everton in Wales," observed 
Henrietta, “ that they are going to see.’’ 

“Yes — naturally so,” repeated the old gentle- 
man ; and he looked abstracted: but,quickly 
recovering himself, he said; “And now tell 
me, Henrietta — the more you see of this young 
man ” 

“ The more she finds that she likes him," 
replied Mrs. Leyden, speaking on behalf of her 
daughter, who again seemed full of confusion. 

“Well, that’s natural also,” cried Mr. Gun-, 
tborpe. “ But you tell me that he has been ill 
again V 

“llis intellects have completely recovered 
their healthy tone,” responded Henrietta : 
“hut his physical strength is not so fully 
restored. When the medical man was informed 
that he meditated this long journey, he forbade 
it for the present. Enough was told to the 
physician fo make him understand that it was 
a journey for an object likely to be attended 
with no ordinary degree of excitement ; and 
therefore lie insisted upon Adolphus postpon- 
ing it for two or three weeks that he might 
acquire physical as well as mental strength 
sufficient for the occasion." 

“ And he did wisely," said Gunthorpe. 

“ Mrs. Chandos and her brother are exceed- 
ingly kind to him ” 

“Her brother ?” said Mr. Gunthorpe. “ I do 
not recollect your having before mentioned this 
brother. Who is he ? I hope, for his own sake, 
that your Adolphus has fallen into good 
hands ?" 

“Oh, yes ! there cannot he the slightest doubt 
of it 1" exclaimed Henrietta. “ Mrs. Chandos 
behaves to him as if she were a sister: and 
Francis Baton 

“ Eh ? what name did you say ?" demanded 
Mr. Gunthorpe, with a sort of start, as if he 
had not caught the words from the young girl’s 
Hps. 

“ Francis Baton,” Bhe repeated. “He is quite 
a youth — not more than eighteen ” 

“ Ah I And pray what age may his sister, 
this Mr. Chandos, be ?’’ 

“ About twenty -six,” answered Henrietta. 

“ Twenty-six ? and her brother eighteen ?” 
said Mr. Gunthorpe, in a musing tone. 
“ What is this Francis Baton ? Nothing, I 
suppose. He is doubtless well off ?” 

“ His sister Mrs. Chandos appears comfort- 
ably circumstanced : but her brother Frank.’’ 
continued Henrieta, “ is totally dependent 
on her. For I believe that he has been a page 
in the service of Lady Saxondale ” 

“ What ?” ejaculated Mr. Gunthorpe : “ a 
page in the service of Lady Saxondale ? But 
however, I shall go and see these persons at 
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once. "Don’t think, Henrietta, my dear girl,” 
he added, in a kind voice, and stopping short 
when about to leave the room with a precipi- 
tation which he often manifested, and which 
would have helped to lead persons to suppose 
that he was of an implusivc character, “ do 
not think, I say, that I am going to find out 
objections and raise imaginary obstacles in the 
way of your happiness. No such thing 1 I 
hope most sincerely for your sake, that all you 
have told me will turn out perfectly correct/' 

“ Oh ! my dear sir,' 1 cried Miss Leyden, “ I 
am incapable of telling you an untruth 1” 

“ I know it,” said Mr. Guntliorpe. “I did 
i not mean that I was going to inquire whether, 
'you had told me the truth — but whether every- 
thin is as 3 'ou have been led to believe it— 
whether, in short, this young man's lofty 
notions are real and not visionary. I dare say, 
ho vever, they are real enough : for I myself 
happen to know something of his uncle— or of 
him whom he believes to be bis uncle, which- 
ever it may be : and what I do know- of that 
man, is not altogether to his credit,” added Mr. 
Guntliorpe, with a degree of bitterness that he 
was not often wont to display. “ Many, many 
years have elapsed since he and I met. He 
was plain Mr. Everton then. But perhaps 
you will be surprised, Henrietta, when I tell 
you that I have seen your Adolphus— granting 

him to be the same ” 

“ You have seen him ?” ejaculated Henrietta. 
“Yes: but it was in his childhood, many 
years ago. He was then a beautiful boy, with 

dark eyes and hair ” 

“ He has dark eyes and hairl” said Hen- 
rietta, with a smile and a blush, — the smile 
being one of joy, for the innocent maiden 
thought that the identity was thus completely 
established between her Adolphus and the 
one of whom Mr. Guntliorpe was speaking. 

“ I think," said the old gentleman, in a grave 
and solemn voice, “ that I should recognize 
his lineaments, though more than sixteen years 
have elapsed since I beheld him -and then he 
was but twelve years old.” 

“ Sixteen and twelve are twenty-eight— and 
Adolphus is twenty-eight 1’’ cried Henrietta, 
with increasing satisfaction. 

“ Ah, I see that you love him I” said Mr. 
Gunthorpe ; “and no matter whether lie be the 
real Lord Everton or not, if he is a worthy 
young man ” 

“ Alas ! consider all his sufferings, ” murmured 
Henrietta, the tears starting into her ej r es. 
“ For sixteen years was he the inmate of a place 
that to him was a prison. - He has seen too little 
of life to have learnt any of its evil ways.” 

“That captivity” observed Mr. Gunthorpe, 
with a deeper gravity than before, “is in itself 
almost a sufficient proof that he is the real Lord 
Everton. Oh ! what guilt does that man — Lia 
uncle — have to answer for 1 But 1 must now 
delay not. Farewell for the present. I shall j 
I call again on my way homeward : as I dare 


[ say a certain young lady,” he added, looking 
archly at Henrietta, “ will be anxious to know 
the result of my interview.” I 

Thus speaking Mr. Gunthorpe quitted the! 
room ; and was hurrying forth to his carriage, 
when he- recollected that he was not exactly 
acquainted with the whereabouts of the cottage 
to which he was about to proceed. He there- 
fore returned for the requisite explanation, 
which Henrietta speedily gave him. He then 
entered his vehicle, having directed the coach- 
man whither to proceed. The distance was not 
long : and in a short time the equipage drove 
up 'to the front of Lady Bess’s picturesque 
cottage. 

We should here remind the reader that 
Henrietta had not informed either her mother 
or Mr. Gunthorpe of the one incident on that 
memorable night of her release from Beech- 
Tree Lodge, which had for the time being filled 
her bosom with injurious suspicions against 
Lady Bess, whom she only knew as Mrs. Chan- 
dcs. Consequently Mr. Gunthorpe was • unac- 
quainted with anything to the prejudice of this 
amazonian heroine. And the reader must like- 
wise recollect that Lady Bess had, by ber 
sophistry, explained away those suspicions from 
Henrietta’s mind, on the first occasion when the 
young girl called at the cottage. 

But to continue our tale. When Mr. Gun- 
thorpt's carriage drove up to the door, Rosa, 
the servant-woman, immediately came forth ; 
and on the old gentleman giving hi3 name, : he 
was at once introduced into the tastefully fur- 
nished little parlour : for the name was known 
at the cottage— and honourably known too, on 
account of all that Henrietta Leyden had said 
in connexion with it. Elizabeth Chandos and 
her brother Francis Paton were alone together 
in the parlour at the time when Mr. Gunthorpe 
was thus introduced. They rose to receive him : 
but they were struck by the singular degree of 
interest with which he surveyed them. He did 
not speak a word : his lips moved— it was 
evident that something unspoken was wavering 
upon them — but to which he could not give 
utterance. To their farther surprise, mingled 
with alarm, lie tottered to a seat, and sank upon 
it, saying, “A glass of water— give me a glass 
of water— I am ill.” 

There was a decanter on the little sideboard, 
and Lady Bess, hastening to fill a tumbler, 
presented it to Mr. Gunthorpe, who merely 
drank a few drops— and then, speedily recover- 
ing, said, “Forgive: the trouble I am occa- 
sioning : but the heat of the weather is 
quite overpowering. I felt as if I were about 
to faint.” 

“ Do you feel better now, sir ?” asked Lady 
Bess in a kind voice. “ Is there anything we 
can do for you ? Frank, run and get up some 
wine ” 

“Nc : do hot give j'ourself the trouble,” ex- 
claimed Mr. Gunthorpe. “ I never touch it 
in the middle of the day Besides, I am al- 
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together well now. Where is your guesti surveyed Mr. Guntliorpe with a feeling o 


—Lord Everton I mean ” 

“ He is in his own room,” said Frank. “ I 
will fetch him. He wss with us a few minutes 
back ” 

“No : do not call him immediately,”- said Mr. 
Guntliorpe. “ I wish to „ say a few words to 
you two and lie again looked first at Lady 
Bess, then at Francis Paton — then back again 
at the amazonian lady — with a singular interest 
in his gaze. “You rendered an immense ser- 
vice to a young girl in whom T am interested,” 
he continued after a pause, taking Lady Bess’s 
hand and pressing it warmly— most warmly — 
in his own. “ Accept my best thanks for what 
you did upon the occasion. And now give me 
your hand, Francis Paton,” he said : and when 
lie received that hand, he pressed it as kindly 
and as fervently as he had done the sister’s. 

Lady Bess and Frank had heard from 
Henrietta that Mr. Guntliorpe had strange 
ways about him, but possessed the most gener- 
ous of hearts ; and thus they were by no means 
annoyed at whatsoever eccentricity of conduct 
he appeared to display on this occasion. They 
felt that he was a gentleman with whom they 
could at once find themselves on a friendly and 
familiar footing ; they even experienced senti- 
ments which seemed to draw them towords him, 
and give them pleasure at the kindness with 
which he pressed their hands -and bent his 
looks upon them. But then they had heard such 
excellent accounts of him from Henrietta : and 
therefore it appeared perfectly natural that 
they should like, and even love, anybody who 
was good to that artless young maiden whom 
they both loved and liked as a sister. 

“ Now, I dare say you will think me a very 
strange person,” said Mr. Guntliorpe ; “ but 
I am -sure you will not fancy me an imperti- 
nent one, when I ask you a few questions. 
Be assured it is entirely in’your own interest 
that I shall interrogate you. You, Francis 
Paton, have been a page at Lady Sdxondale’s — 
have you not ?” 

“ I have, sir— and likewise at Court,” res- 
ponded the youth. 

“At Court?’ ejaculated Mr. Guntliorpe. 
“ Ah 1 indeed? And pray by whose interest 
did you obtain that post ?” 

Frank glanced p.t liis sister to ascertain from 
her looks what reply he should make ; and she 
at once said from him, “ There is every reason 
to believe, Mr. Guntliorpe, that it was through 
Lord Petersfield’s interest my brother obtained 
his appointment in the Royal Household : but 
it is absolutely certain that through that noble- 
man’s recommendation he was introduced into 
the service of Lady Saxondale.” 

“Lord Petersfield— eh?’’ said Mr. Guntliorpe, 
in a musing tone. “But I suppose you have 
some prospects- money to receive— or some- 
thing of that sort— have you not, Frank ?’ 

“Nothing, that I am aware of,’’ was the 
youth’s reply ; and now both he and his sister 


increasing interest -for they could not think 
that these questions were put without some 
serious motive. 

“Nothing — eh?” he said, with a peculiar 
and incomprehensible look. “ But you, Eliza- 
beth You see that I make myself quite at 

home with you, calling you by your Christian 

name However, you must at once regard 

me as your friend— from all that Henrietta 
has told, me I wish you to look upon me as 
such. But I was about to ask some question : 
it was addressed to you, Elizabeth. 1 suppose 

you have received a fortune eh ? Come, tell 

me all about it now?” 

Lady Bess blushed deeply ; and turning away 
in confusion, evidently knew not what answer 
to make. 

“Elizabeth,” said Guntliorpe, starting from 
his chair and taking her hand, “ look me in 
the face, and tell me that as a woman you have 
never done aught which has conjured up that 
blush to your cheeks 1’’ 

“On my soul, Mr. Guntliorpe,” replied Lady 
Bes3, at once speaking with the dignity of 
maiden purity and feminine virtue in its most 
real and best sense, — “ ax a woman I have never 
done aught for which I need blush !’’ 

Mr. Guntliorpe wrung her ha 1 d with effusion : 
and both she and her brother were surprised 
to observe the tears trickle down his cheeks, 
—not only surprised, but affected also ; for it 
was singular that this old man — a complete 
stranger to them— should take such an evident 
interest in their circumstances, both moral and 
worldly. But hastily dashing away those 
tears, Mr. Guntliorpe resumed his seat, aud 
for a few moments remained wrapped up in 
deep thought. 

“Well," he suddenly resumed, turning to- 
wards Lady Bess, “about yourself? You had 
a fortune, I suppose ? ’ 

“ I received some money,’ she answered, still 
with a visible unwillingness to be thus question- 
ed. 

“ Oh ! you received some money ?” repeated 
Mr. Guntliorpe. “Would you mind telling 
me how much? I can assuic you that I ask 
not from mere curiosity ” 

“Then 1 will tell you, sir,* responded Lady 
Bess. “ I received five thousand pounds.” 

“ Five thousand pounds ! no more ?” said 
Mr. Guntliorpe. “Arc you sure ? Pray tell me 
the exact truth, without reserve.” 

“ That is the exact truth, ’’ replied Lady 
Bess, with increasing curiosity and surprise at 
this interrogatory. “ But I should add, in 
fairness to a certain individual, that I have 
latterly received a hundred pounds quarterly, 
through an attorney in London.” 

“ And that individual to whom you allude ?” 
said Mr. Guntliorpe, somewhat eagerly : “ pray 
tell me his name.’ 

“ I do not know wherefore I should conceal 
it,” observed the amazonian lady : “for you 
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can have none but a good motive in thus hesitation, she said, “ I would ' tell you what 

questioning me ” his real name is, but that I should perhaps be 

“ Certainly not. On my soul, as a living doing an injury to a young lady of whom I 
man,” exclaimed Mr. Gunthorpe vehemently, have heard some good things, and nothing 
“ my motive is a good one. The name of that bad.” 

individual.” _ “Whatever necessity there may be for 

“ Sir John Marstop,” rejoined Elizabeth. secrecy and confidence, Elizabeth,” observed 
“ Ah 1 the villain 1” muttered the old gentle- Mr. Gunthorpe solemnly, “ that necessity shall 
man, in a tone of deep execration. “ But now be respected by me. 1 am a man of honour.” 
another question, my dear Elizabeth— for “ Oh, you need not give me this assurance 1” 
so you must permit me to call you. Your exclaimed Lady Bess : “ your conduct to 

have been married— you are married you, Henrietta and her mother made me esteem 

husband 1 presume as a matter of course his you before I knew j'ou. And now there is 

name is Chandos ?” something which impels me to give you my 

Lady Bess blushed up to the very hair of confidence and to reply to all your questions, 
her head, and uttered not a word. If I chose to assume the title,” she added after 

“ My dear sir,” said Francis Paton, approach- another brief pause, “ I could call myself the 
ing Mr. Gunthorpe and bending down to- Marchioness of Villebelle 1" 
wards him, “ pardon me for hinting that your “Villebelle?’ ejaculated Mr. Gunthorpe. 

words touch upon topics not altogether agree- “ Ah ! I comprehend. He eloped some short 

able to my sister.” time back with the Hon. Miss. Constance Fare- 

“ Poor boy — poor girl 1 I would not will- field, Lady Saxondale’s daughter.” 
iugly or wilfully distress either of you,” said “ And he has married her,” rejoined Lady 
. the old gentleman, in a tremulous voice that Bess, 
showed he was ranch moved. “ Elizabeth, “ Married her ?” cried Mr. Gunthorpe, in 

believe what I say — I would not wantonly astonishment. “But if he were previously 
cause you pain. You have assured me that married to you ?” 

as a u oman you can look without a blush upon “ He was,” she observed : “but I released 
your past life— therefore why not speak of him. T never loved him— I cared not for him. I 
your husband ? If he be dead, and you deplore have never known what love is,’ she added, in 
his loss, I can sympathize with you : but if he a softer and gentler voice. “But if he loved, 
be alive and separated from you, it can scarce- I could pity him. And he did love. I met 
ly be from any fault of your own, if your life him a few weeks ago— after a long, long 
has been pure and chaste ? And that it has separation. I had never seen him since the 
been so, I feel convinced : for there is some- day which united our hands at the altar. How 
thing in your look which corroborates vonr could I consider that mock ceremony binding ? 
solemn affirmation.” It was a marriage and no marriage. Well, sir, 

“Oh, yes, Mr. Gunthorpe— most sacredly we met as I have already told you; and it was 
can I repeat that assurance !” exclaimed Lady a few weeks back. He unbosomed all his 
Bess : then as her voice suddenly sank into a secrets to me— and I voluntarily offered to 
lower and graver tone, she said, “ My life has place in his hands whatsoever papers existed 
had its faults : but that which woman generally in mine as the proofs of our marriage.” 
commits first, ha3 never tainted my name — ‘ And you did so ? ’ said Mr. Gunthorpe. 

and she averted her blushing countenance as “ Yes. But I did not choose tomeetliim 

she spoke. again : I therefore gave him an appointment 

“ My sister has been married, Mr. Gun- for a particular night and at a particular place, 
thorpe,” whispered Francis Paton : “ but she This was at King’s Cross ; and I despatched to 
has never lived with her husband for a single him a messenger with the papers of which I 
day— no, nor for an hour, nor a minute. She have spoken. He has married Lady Saxon- 
is the same as if the marriage ceremony had dale’s younger daughter : they have gone to 
never been performed at all.” Madrid— and I hope that they will be happy.” 

“ This is most remarkable,” said the old “ But this is wonderful as a romance !” said 

gentleman, gazing in profoundest surprise Mr. Gunthorpe. “ You are a singular being, 

upon that handsome creature, of superb Bliape, Elizabeth. I have not been quite an hour 
who stood with half-averted countenance at a yet in your society, : and I have discovered 
little distance from where he was seated, many excellent traits in your character — and 
“ But your husband, Elizabeth,” he continued, he spoke with a sincerity and an earnestness 
— “ pray do not hesitate to speak to me upon that showed how deeply interested he really 
this head. What was he ? where is he ?” was in the object of his eulogies. 

“ There is such an earnestness in your words, “Accept my gratitude, dear sir,” she an- 
Mr. Gunthorpe,” replied the lady, now bend- swered “ for the kind language you address 
ling her magnificent eyes upon him again, tome.” 

“ that I cannot help answering your questions. “Kind, Elizabeth!” ejaculated Mr. Gun- 
The man whom I married, bore not the name thorpe. “ But I must subdue these emotions 
of Chandos — then after a few moment’s for the present,” he murmured to himself : 
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l then alter a brief interval of reflectin, he said, 

I “ There are many, many more questions that I 
should wish to ask you : but I am fearful of 
appearing too obtrusive at pi’esent. Many 
mysteries are evidently surrounding you both.” 

And which, if I mistake not, Mr. Gun- 
thorpe, " said Lady Bess, accosting the old 
gentleman and looking' earnestly in his counte- 
nance, “ methioks that you could clear up if 
you would. Yes — I am convinced of it 1” 

At this moment the door of the parlour 
opened, and the invalid appeared upon the 
threshold. 

" Adolphus 1” ejaculated Mi*. Gunthorpc the 
instant he caught sight of the young noble- 
man's countenance. 

“ What ! you know him ?” said Lady Bess, 
with increased surprise. “What is the mean- 
ing of all this ? Who are you, Mr. Gunthorpe ? 
Pray speak — tell us— keep us not in suspense 

“I knew Adolphus when he was a boy’," 
said the old gentleman, his voice again be- 
coming tremulous and his looks expressive of 
deep inward emotion, as he seized the invalid's 
hand and pressed it warmly. 

Adolphus had been naturally surprised at so 
fervid a greeting from a stranger : but the 
moment he learnt, by Lady Bess’s words, that 
the old gentleman was Mr. Gunthorpe of 
whom Henrietta had often spoken, he expressed 
the most enthusiastic delight at making his 
acquaintance. Mr. Gunthorpe gazed upon him 
long and earnestly ; and then said in a solemn 
voice, “ Yes : assuredly you are the true and 
rightful Lord Everton !” 

“ There cannot be a doubt of it,” observed 
Lady Bess : “ we have proofs the most positive. 
Well did Adolphus recognize the portrait of 
his mother " 

“ The portrait of Lady Everton ? ' said M r. 
Gunthorpe. “ Have you it here ? If so permit 
me to see it.” 

“ It is here," said Elizabeth, unlocking a 
writing-desk and producing the picture which 
she had torn from the book at Lord Pet era- 
field’s house. 

Mr. Gunthorpe took it from her hand, and 
hastened to the window, where he contem- 
plated that portrait for some minutes. His 
back was turned towards Adolphus, Elizabeth, 
and Frank, during the time that he was thus . 
occupied : but that his gaze was intent, and I 
that he studied the picture earnestly, vasj 
evident from the circumstance that his head 
moved not during those minutes. As he j 
turned away from the window and gave ] 
back the portrait to Lady Bess, she ob- 
served that there was the mark of a tear- 
drop upon it : and she felt more convinced 
than even at first, that Mr. Gunthorpe 
was in some way or another intimately yet 
mysteriously connected with the circumstances 
relating to the past and which the present was 
rapidly developing. 


“ My dear young friend,” said the old gentle- 
man, addressing himself to Adolphus, “ the 
principal object of my visit here to-day was to 
speak to you upon a certain -delicate matter. 
I am indeed glad that I came,” he continued, 
Hinging a rapid glance upon Elizabeth and 
Frank : “ for I have heard things which I 
little expected to hear, and which have in- 
terested me profoundly. But upon those 
points we shall touch no more to-day. For the 
present let me speak to you, Adolphus, relative 
to your own affairs. Bo not regard me as 
a stranger : I am not one. When you were a 
bo.y, I knew you well : but you doubtle33 
recollect me not. I am so much altered !’ —and 
these last words were uttered mournfully. 

“ My dear sir,” whispered Elizabeth Cbnndbs, 
drawing Mr. Gunthorpe aside, “it pains 
Adolphus to dwell too long upon the past. If 
you will, I am perfectly disposed to submit to 
you all the proofs I have obtained in respect to 
the atrocious guilt of his unde, the usurping 
Lord Everton. Come with me into another 
room.” 

Mr. Gunthorpe accordingly followed Lady 
Bess to the opposite parlour ; and when they 
were alone together, she narrated to him all that 
she had learnt from the lip3 of Adolphus relative 
to the incidents of his earlier years, and how he 
was carried off from Everton Park in the 
middle of the night, just before his father, 
General Lord Everton, was expected home from 
India. She likewise explained how on that 
very same night the corpse of another boy of 
the same age was substituted for the living 
heir. Mr. Gunthorpe rose from his seat at this 
part of the narrative, and paced to and fro in 
the little apartment in a state of the utmost 
excitement. 

“ I knew that Everton," alluding to the 
uncle, “ was a villain,” he said : “ but still 1 
thought him not capable of such monstrous 
guilt as this 1 By heaven, there is no puuish- 
ment too great for such a miscreant ! How is 
it, Elizabeth, that you have not invoked the 
aid of justice ere now !" 

“Ah! my dear sir,” responded Lady Bess*, 
in a tone of deep melancholy, “ because there 
are reasons which induce me to seek the settle- 
ment of all this without exposure to the 
world.” 

“And those reasons ?" asked Mr. Gunthorpe, 
with a look of anxiety and suspense. 

“ I fear,” replied Elizabeth Chandos, slow!}*, 
“ that this bad man is acquainted with secrets 
relative to one whose honour and good name 
must be spared.” 

“And that one?” cried Mr. Gunthorpe vehe- 
mently. 

“Lady Everton — the mother of Adolphus 1” 
rejoined Lady Bess. “ But not to AdolphuB 
yet have I revealed what I know or rather sus- 
pect ” 

“But to mo, Elizabeth — to me, I Bay," inter- 
rupted Mr. Gunthorpe, with a voice and look 
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of solemn adjuration : “ to nic must you tell 
everything ! I did not think of entering farther 
into explanations this day : hut what you have 
been saying render? it necessary. Tell me 
then, my dear Elizabeth— tell me, I beseech you 
— what your suspicions are, or what your know- 
ledge is ?” 

“ I will, Mr. Gunthorpe,” responded the ama- 
zonian lady, deeply impressed with the convic- 
tion that lie had not merely grave reasons but 
even some mysterious right thus to question 
her : then in a low and solemn voice, she added, 
“ My belief is, Mr. Gunthorpe, that Lady Ever- 
ton is my own mother, and therefore the 
mother of Frank also !” 

, Mr. Gunthorpe said nothing/, but he looked 
strangely at Lady Bess. Indeed, "shrewd and 
penetrating though she was, she could not com- 
prehend the nature of that look : but at least 
she felt assured that it was fraught with a kind 
interest for'her. 

“ Yes— that indeed is a grave consideration," 
he observed after a long pause. “ Elizabeth, 
you are acting most wisely — most prudently : 
you are acting in a way that does you infinite 
honour. Yes, my dear Elizabeth— the good 
name of Lady Everton must be screened— must 
be protected : and therefore her vile brother-in- 
law must be dealt cautiously with. You will 
admit me to your counsels— you will suffer me 
to advise with you relative to each consecutive 
step you may kike. I see that you are given 
with the soundest sense and the most mature 
judgment ” 

“ Be assured, sir," responded the lady, still 
under the influence of that unaccountable 
power which Mr. Gunthorpe had in so brief a 
space of time acquired over her, “ I shall be 
only too happy to have a gentleman of your 
wisdom and goodness to succour and counsel 
me.” 

“ And now one more word," said Mr. Gun- 
thorpe, looking her very hard in the face. 
“ You suspect who your mother is : have you 
likewise found any clue to the name of your 
father ?” 

Lady Bess started at this question ; and she 
gazed upon Mr. Gunthorpe with amazement 
and intense cariosity. How did he know that 
she was ever ignorant .of her father's name? 
Not a word to that effect had been spoken since 
he entered th'e house : not a word to that effect 
! had she ever uttered to Henrietta ; not a word 
to that effect had she ever breathed to a soul 
who, so far as she could see, . might have 
mentioned it. .to Mr. Gunthorpe. How 
then could he know it ? Who was he — this 
Mr. Gunthorpe, that had become so sud- 
denly interested in her affairs, and evident- 
ly knew more than more than she could 
dream of ? 

“Ah, I see what is passing in your mind,” he 
said : “ but you must not become the questioner 
now. Perhaps the time will shortly come when 
I shall have strange things to' tell you : but 


that moment is not now present; Again I ask 

you, Elizabeth and I conjure you to respond' 

have you any idea who is your father ?” 

“Wait one moment, sir,” she said ; and she 
immediately left the room. 

In less than a minute she returned, bearing 
a letter which she handed to him, sayingj 
“ Read this. It was written to me from Dover, 
by the Marquis of Villebelle, who met Sir John 
Marston there.” 

“ Ah 1 Sir John Marston at Dover V observed 
Mr. Gunthorpe, as he opened the letter : then, 
having hastily scanned its contents, he slowly 
folded it up again — returned it to Elizabeth — 
and began to pace to and fro in great agitation. 

She watched him without saying a word : for 
there was something in his looks and his man- 
ner which made her feel a species of awe, as if 
there were sanctity in bis emotions — a sanctity 
upon which she dared not obtrude. 

“ We have said enough for to-day, Elizabeth,” 
he suddenly exclaimed, stopping short and 
taking her hand. “ There is much more 1 wish 
to learn from your lip3 — the entire history of 
your past life— the history also of your brother 
Frank : but it must be postponed. You must 
think over all that has taken place within the 
two hours past : you must study to know me 
better. Then you will have the fullest confi- 
dence in me— and you will speak without re- 
serve. 1 know— I feel that it is too much to 
expect you to open your heart entirely to me 
who am a comparative stranger unto you. In a 
day or two you shall see me again : but take no 
step in the meantime without making me 
aware of it. And now one word more ere we 
leave this room to return into the other. You 
have no funds — I think you told me — beyond 
a quarterly allowance of a hundred pounds : 
and your, brother has nothing. You have 
Adolphus to maintain — -In short, doubtless 
you are not too well off/ Give me pen, ink, 
and paper.” 

Mr. Gunthorpe spoke these last words with 
the tone of a mail who was accustomed to 
command, and to be obeyed likewise the 
instant he commanded. Elizabeth Chandos, 
still under that mystic and unaccountable in- 
fluence which gave him an empire over her, 
placed writing materials before him ; and 
Beating himself at the table, he wrote some- 
thing on a slip of paper. 

“ There,” he said, flinging down the pen and 
starting up from the chair, “ you will accept 
that as a. proof of the cordial friendship I 
tnve offered you. Now let us go into the 
other room — and without suffering her to 
wait and see what he had written upon the 
paper, he led her forth from the parlour. 

They entered the opposite one, where they 
had left Adolphus and Frank ; and Mr. Gun- 
thorpe, at once accosting the former, said, “ I 
now know'all that regards you— and you are 
beyond doubt the rightful Lord Everton. I j 
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said so just now. I remember your features. 
In me shall you find a friend.’’ 

Adolphus pressed the old gentleman’s hand 
with grateful fervour, the tears trickling down 
his cheeks. 

“ And now,” said Mr. Gunthorpe, with an 
arch smile, “ have you no message to send to 
Henrietta ? Ah ! that name fills your counte- 
nance with animation. Well, my dear Adol- 
phus, the girl is worthy of you — and she has 
already learnt to love you. God grant that 
you may be happy 1 If I do not come again to 
see you to-morrow, shall send some kind 
message by Henrietta, to furnish her with an 
excuse for calling at the cottage.” 

With these words, the old gentleman took 
an affectionate farewell of Adolphus, Elizabeth, 
and Frank ; and hurrying forth, gave some 
brief instructions to his coachman. Then, 
waving his hand to those who stood upon the 
threshold, he entered the carriage, which imme- 
diately drove away. 

The three proceeded to the parlour where he 
had left the slip of paper lying upon the table. 
It was a cheque upon Mr. Gunthorpe’s banker 
j for five thousand pounds. Then more than ever 
did Elizabeth, Frank, and Adolphus wonder 
who Mr. Gunthorpe could be. 


CHAPTER LXXVII. 


APPREHENSIONS. 

Lord Petersfield was seated in his library, at 
about three o’clock in the afternoon, looking 
over a number of papers connected with his 
diplomatic avocations of past years, and 
wondering whether certain overtures, which 
he had recently been making to the Ministers 
then in power, would result according to his 
wishes. His desire was to obtain an important 
embassy, which, according to rumour, would 
soon be vacant : and he was furnishing up his 
rusty ideas by the aid of the papers that he 
was so deeply conning. In the middle of his 
occupation a footman entered ; and presenting 
him with a card, said, “ This gentleman re- 
quests an immediate interview with your lord- 
ship.” 

“Sir John Marston ?” said Lord Petersfield, 
who seldom suffered himself to be surprised 
out of bis diplomatic gravity. “ Well, let him 
walk up and yet he was far from liking 
this visit. 

In a few minutes the Baronet made his 
appearance. He advanced with outstretched 
hand : but the nobleman received him some- 
what coldly, and eyed him with a certain 
degree of suspicion. 

“ Many years have elapsed since you and I 
met, my lord,” said the Baronet, gazing upon 
him as if to mark the extent to which the 


I ravages of time had gone in respect to the 
nobleman’s person. 

“It may be many years, Sir John Marston,” 
said Lord Petersfield, with his habitual diplo- 
matic caution ,* “ but I am not prepared to 
say how many — indeed I Bhould not like to 
venture a conjecture without careful consider- 
ation ” 

" Your lordship appears to receive me 
somewhat coldly,” said the Baronet. 

“No — not coldly,” rejoined Petersfield ; 
“ but l am not as yet assured — that is to say ; 
I have not yet had leisure to make up my mind 
whether you are Sir J ohn Marston or not ; 
and I should not like to come to a hasty con- 
clusion.” 

“ What nonsense is this, Petersfield ex-' 
claimed Marston, with a movement of 
impatience : then as he threw himself upon a 
seat, he said, “ Come, throw off this diplomatic 
cautiousness and reserve of your’s : for we 
have to speak upon important business, I can 
tell you.” 

“ Well, then," said the diplomatic, “ granting 
that you are Sir John Marston— and considering 
from the corroborative evidence of your printed 
card, coupled with your own deliberate aver- 
ment, that you may be so 

“ Why, you know I am !’ ! ejaculated Marston, 
stamping his foot with another paroxysm of 
impatience. “What the devil makes you go 
on in this rigmarole style ? Surely a matter of 
some sixteen years or so has not so changed me 
that you do not recognize me ?” 

“ Personal appearance is not always,a trust- 
worthy’ credential,” remarked Lord Petersfield. 
“ But still, as I was saying ” 

“ The deuce take what you were saying 1 ’ 
interrupted the Baronet. “ I will very soon 
give you a proof that I am that self-shame Sir 
John Marston— Lady Everton’s brother— with 
whom you and the present Lord Everton did 
a certain business.” 

“ Enough 1” Baid his lordship, now looking 
anxiously around : then rising from his seat, 
he advanced to the door— opened it— looked 
cautiously out- and satisfying himself that 
there were no eavesdroppers, closed it again. 
“ Now, Sir John Marston, what business has 
procured me the honour— I might perhaps say 
the pleasure of this visit ?” 

“ That very same business to which I have 
already alluded,” responded the Baronet. “ Do 
you know my lord that a certain young lady 
has discovered a clue ” 

“Eh— what?” ejaculated his lordship, now 
speaking rapidly enough ; and his diplomatic 
countenance, suddenly losing all its gravity, be- 
came expressive of the utmost agitation. “ Do 
you mean Elizabeth Paton— or the Marchioness 
of Villebelle— or whatever she may call her- 
self?” 

“ I do,” replied Sir John : “ and if I be not 
very much mistaken, she at the present mo- 
ment bears the name of Mrs. Chandos.” 
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“You are right, Sir John — jkju are right. 
Lady Saxondale and Marlow both told me the 
other day that Frank Paton, whom I placed 
with her ladyship, had found a . sister in that 
woman. But do you know ” 

“ I know that she is a female highwayman,” 
interrupted the Baronet. “ It is a most ex- 
traordinary thing that I should be staying at 
Hover when her adventure at the Admiral's 
Itead took place. I heard something of • it at 
the time, but little thought that Mrs. Chandos 
— the heroine of that adventure — and our Eliza- 
beth Paton were one and the same person. I 
do hot read the local- newspaper habitually ; 
and therefore the account, which gave a full 
description of her personal appearance, escaped 
my notice. But yesterday I accidentally 
lighted upon the particular number of the 
Dover newspaper containing that report ; and 
as I read on, I was struck with the conviction 
that Elizabeth Paton is Mrs. Clhandos.” 

“And you are right,” responded Petersfield. 
“ [ have been told 'that she is Frank’s sister. 
But what of it? and what connexion have her 
misdoings with any clue ” 

“Who said that there was a connexion?’ 
interrupted the Baronet. “I tell you that she 
does possess a clue. You know that Villebelle 
has married Constance Farefield. ’ 

“ Yes— I am aware of it,” answered Lord 
Petersfield. “Indeed, to tell you the truth, 
I delicately dropped to Lady Saxondale a hinr., 
many months ago, that the Marquis had a wife 
living. Of course I did not say how I knew it : 
I pretended to have heard some such thing 
rumoured when I was in Paris ” 

“Well, but you see the marriage has taken 
place,” continued Sir John Marston : “Elizabeth 
released Yillebelle from all engagement towards 

l ier — from all bonds or ties that is to say, 

so far as she was able. I should have stopped 
the marriage most effectually, had not Yille- 
belle, when at Dover, whispered in my ear a 
certain name, which convinced me with start- 
ling effect that Elizabeth does possess a clue to 
past events that may prove dangerous enough 
for us.” 

“And that ohie ?” asked Lord Petersfield, all 
his diplomatic reserve haying given place to 
intense anxiety. 

“ The name of Lady Everton was breathed 
in my ears,” rejoined the Baronet. 

“ Ah 1 this is awkward,” said Petersfield. 
“ But what did you do ? what have you done ?” 

“ What could I do ? I did not then know 
where Elizabeth was-: nor did I know that she 
and Mrs. Chandos were one and the same. I 
thought of doing a thousand things — of hunt- 
ing her out— of locking her up in a madhouse, 
if I found her— or even of making away with 
her if necessary.” 

“Sir John Marston 1’ exclaimed PetersGeld, 
becoming white iis-a-sheat.. 

“Ah i you may affect horror, m 3 7 lord,” re- 
sumed the Baronet : “but I was prepared for| 

any thing desperate. Yet where was I to search 
for her ? All I knew was that she had recently 
been to Hobson— that’s my attorney, 3 7 ou 
know— to receive some money I allow her. 
So 1 wrote to Hobson to ask if he knew where 
she lived/ His reply was that he did not even 
know whether she was in London. So I re- 
mained fretting, and fidgetting, and chafing at 
Dover, not knowing what on earth to do. At 
last, as I tell you, the Dover paper of some 
weeks back, containing the account of that 
business, fell into my hands ; then' I saw at 
once that Elizabeth was the female highway- 
man who stopped Marlow and Malton, and 
that she lived somewhere near Edmonton. So 

I came up to London to-day— and have only 
just arrived. My first , visit is paid to you, 
that we may consult together.” 

“ Do you happen to have the Dover paper 
about you ?’’ asked Petersfield: “for I know 
no more of Marlow’s adventure than what he 
told me at the time.” 

“ Yes— here it is,” returned Sir John Mar- 
ston, producing the journal. 

Lord Petersfield took it and commenced read- 
ing at the column indicated by the Baronet : 
but as hr continued the perusal, his features 
began to express a growing amazement : and 
suddenly rapping his clenched hand upon the 
table, he ejaculated, “ Then, by heaven, it was 
she 1 ” 

“ What do you mean ?” asked the Baronet 
hastil}’. 

“ I mean that Elizabeth has been here — 
that she has paid a visit to this house,’’ respon- 
ded Lord Petersfield in consternation. “I 
never could fancy what the meaning of that 
strange creature’s intrusion could be. I set 
her down as mad. Marlow happened to des- 
cribe her person to me ” 

“ But did you not recollect her V 1 inquired 
Sir John. 

“ I never saw her since her earliest child- 
hood,” answered the nobleman. “When 1 
took Frank to school at Southampton, I care- 
fully avoided seeing Elizabeth. She was then 
sixteen : and therefore if she had seen me, she 
would have remembered me again— which I 
was naturallj' anxious to avoid. Ah I this is 
indeed most threatening. What could she 
have come hither for ? I can’t make it out. It 
was assuredl } 7 she. The description in this 
newspaper is life-like — handsome but largely 
chiselled features— full lips, somewhat coarse 
and richly red — teeth ' white as ivory — olive 
complexion — a somewhat bold and hardy gaze 
— a voice strong, but not harsh, and with flute- 
like tones Yes, to be sure, it is the same ! 

it is beyond all doubt 1 ’’ 

“ But upon what pretence did she come ? ’ 
demanded the Baronet. “ Consider — reflect 1 
You must tax your memory : it is important 
we should know. It rua}’ enable us to form an 
idea of the extent of the clue which she 
possesses.” 
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“ Ah ! a suspicion strikes me,” ejaculated 
Petersfield. “ On that very same day, I re- 
I collect full •well now, her brother Frank was 
here ; and he happened to see that portrait of 
Lady Everton which was published in the 
Court Beauties. Stop a moment ?” 

With these words Lord Petersfield hurried 
from the room : but in' less than a minute he 
I returned, holding a book open in his hand ; — 

I and advancing up to the Baronet, he showed 
him where a leaf had been abstracted, exclaim- 
ing, “Yes— it is gone l 1 ’ 

“ Then rest assured, my lord,” replied Sir 
John Marston, “ that they are thoroughly upon 
the right track : and having discovered who 
their mother is, they will discover all the 
rest. There will be a terrific exposure. And 
now, what is to be done ?” 

AVhat is to be done indeed?” said Lord 
Petersfield, pacing the room in considerable 
I agitation, all his studied reserve being scatter- 
ed to the winds, and his natural feelings 
triumphing over cold artificiality. 

“Yes— what is to be done?’ repeated the 
Baronet. “ You are rich, my lord — you have 
fgathered.yonr.Jiest well in various diplomatic 
services— and you can perhaps afford to 
disgorge. But with me it is very different ! 
I have no more than I know what to do 
with ; and if I were to give up my share I 
Should be a ruined man. Indeed, it was only 
to keep the woman quite and enable her to 
have enough to live upon, that I have allowed 
her this four hundred a-year for a little time 
past. I was fearful that if she fell into poverty 
they might begin talking to people of the tran- 
saction of that marriage— and thus one thing 
might have led on to another, resalting in the 
fullest exposure. But I repeat that if I am 
called upon to refund, I unay as •well go and 
drown myself afterwards.” 

“ Besides, the exposure 1 the disgrace 1 the 
damning infamy ? ’ ejaculated Lord Petersfield. 
“ Would to God I had never done it !” 

“ Ah 1 you were something like myself in 
those times, my lord,” said Marston bitterly ; 
“ too fond of the gaming-table I” 

“ And Lady Petersfield !” continued the 
nobleman, not heeding the Baronet’s acerbic 
interjection : “ what a blow for her 1 she who 
suspects it not 1 she who has not an idea of 
all this 1 And with her diabolical temper too 

Why it will be enough to make me blow 

my brains out 1” 

“ A pretty couple we shall be, then 1" said 
Marston, with that bitter mocking laugh in 
which despair sometimes breaks forth : “ I to 
drown myself— you to blow your brains out ! 
But what is to be done 1 It is’ no use your walk- 
ing up and down the room like this. Pray 
resume some of your diplomatic cunning as soon 
as ever you like. The sooner, too, the better. 
Fortunately we know where Elizabeth is- at a 
cottage near Edmonton. The report in the 
Dover newspaper lets us know that much. Now 


then, decide. Shall we lock her up in a mad- 
house ? or shall we do that other thing — you 
know jvhat I mean f 

“ Do not allude to it, Sir John Marston !” 
replied Lord Petersfield impatiently. “ I am 
not so bad as that.” 

“ But I am bad enough for anything,” ex- 
claimed Marston, “ under such circumstances,.! 
tell you what, Petersfield — an idea has struck 
me ! Let you and I go and lay in wait in the 
neighbourhood of her residence ; and when she 
comes out, we will shot her dead. If you are 
afraid to fire the pistol, I am not. Then we 
will swear she tried to rob us ; and the respec- 
tability of your name— your high position — 
your rank— all will give a colouring to the 
statement, We may afterwards devise some 
1 means to dispose of the boy Frank.” 
j “ Sir John Marston, are you mad ?” ejaculated 
j the nobleman, becoming white as a sheet. 

The Baronet was about to reply, when the 
door opened, aud a footman entered, bearing a 
1 card, and intimating that the gentleman whose 
name it described sought an immediate inter- 
view. 

“ Mr. Gunthorpe ? ’ said Lord Petersfield 
instantaneously recovering his self-possession on 
the entrance of the servant, and therewith his 
habitual reserve and caution. “ I do not think 
— but of course I should not like to say positive- 
ly,— that I am not acquainted with any one 

bearingjbbe name of Gunthorpe However 

he had better come Up : Sir John Marston, you 
can retire into my. private cabinet for a few . 
minutes.” 

The Baronet accordingly proceeded into a 
small adjoining room winch Lord Petersfield 
indicated ; and almost immediately afterwards 
Air. Gunthorpe made his appearance. Lord 
Petersfield bowed coldly and stiftly : for he 
thought that his visitor was some citizen dwell- 
ing on the eastern aide of Temple Bar — and 
his lordship had a most haughty contempt and 
supreme disgust for every body of that des- 
cription. 

Mr. Gunthorpe stared very hard at the noble- 
man— and then said, “ I presume that I am ad- 
dressing Lord Petersfield ?" 

“ Really, Mr. Gunthorpe, I am not prepared 
— that is to say, I . do not think I ought to , 
answer a question so pointedly put. I may be 
Lord Petersfield— and indeed, after due deliber- 
ation, I think I may venture to say that I am 
— with every proviso "requisite under such 
circumstance. 

Mr. Gunthorpe first looked surprised— then 
indignant — and then disgusted at the noble- 
man’s answer ; and deliberately taking a seat, 
he said, “ You had better sit down, my lord : 
for I desire to have a very serious conversation 
with you.” 

“ And pray Mr. Gunthorpe, who may you 
be ? ’ asked the nobleman, as he gravely and 
slowly deppsited himself in his arm-chair. 
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‘‘ Don’t be in a hurry to answer — take time 
to reflect =" 

“ It needs no time for an honest man to 
proclaim himself such” was Mr; Gunthorpe’s 
response : and he looked with a strange signi- 
ficancy at Lord Petersfield. 

“ Your answer is ambiguous,” said the 
nobleman : “ it admits qf a double meaning. 
It may be intended to imply a consciousness of 
your own honesty : or it may be an indirect 
a^d not ungraceful tribute to mine.” 

“ Humph 1” said Mr. Gunthorpe. I can 
assure your lordship I was very far from intend- 
ing the latter construction to be put upon my 
words at all. However, this is no occasion for 
childish trifling. Lord Petersfield, is there 
nothing upon your conscience v ith which you 
can reproach yourself ?" 

This was indeed a home-thrust question put 
to the diplomatist ; and coming so quickly 
upon the disagreeable business he had been 
discussing with Sir John Marston, there can 
be no wonder that Lord Petersfield should 
suddenly turn pale and look confused. 

“But little more than sixteen years have 
elapsed,” continued Mr. Gunthorpe, again 
looking very hard in Lord Peterslield’s face, 
“since a certain nobleman who believed that 
in you he possessed a sincere and faithful 
friend !J 

" Ah 1” gasped Petersfield, sinking back in 
his chair : but in a sudden paroxysm of ex- 
I citement, he exclaimed, “Who nre you, Mr. 
Gunthor|De ?’ 

“The intimate friend of that nobleman,’ 
was the reply solemnly and firmly given ; 
“and one who will see that the wrong be 
righted. All the circumstances of the past are 
known to me ” 

“Mr. Gunthorpe,” interrupted Petersfield, 
in an imploring tone, “ I beseech yon to deal 
mercifully — I will make every reparation. 
Where is that nobleman ? You did well 
not to mention his name : for the very walls 
have ears.” 

“ Yes— and doors too," said Mr. Gunthorpe, 
whose keen eye had caught sight of one gently 
opening an inch or two opposite to that by 
which he had entered : and as he spoke, he 
rose from his seat— walked straight up to that 
door — and pulling it completely open, beheld 
the Baronet retreating from it, having evi- 
dently been listening. 

A half-suppressed ejaculation escaped Mr. 
Gunthorpe’s lips : for he instantaneously re- 
cognized Sir John Marston, on whose person 
the ravages of time had not been sufficient to 
prevent such recognition. But not choosing 
for some reason of his own, to show that he had 
thus recognized him, Mr. Gunthorpe turned 
round to Lord Petersfield, demanding sternly, 
“ Who is your lordship’s eaves-dropper ?” 

“ I am Sir John Marston,’’ the Baronet at 
once said : for Lord Petersfield, again sinking 
back aghast in his seat, could not utter a word, 


“ You are Mr. Gunthorpe, as I understand 
and I have heard you touch upon a certain 
delicate matter. Perhaps, therefore, I may be 
admitted to the conference V' 

“ Most assuredly," rejoined the old gentle- 
man, with accents of significant bitterness: 

“ for if you are Sir John Marston, you are as 
much interested in it as JLord Petersfield him- 
self.” 

“ Granted !” exclaimed the Baronet : and 
he spoke with a degree of insolent hardihood 
which made Lord Petersfied think that he had 
devised some means of averting the threatened 
exposure. 

“ Well then, Sir John Marston,” resumed 
Mr. Gunthorpe, “ inasmuch as you have been 
listening at that door, I need not repeat the 
words I have already spoken to Lord Peters- 
field. But as the friend and confidant of a 
certain nobleman ,” he continued, accentuating 
his words, “I demand an account of the steward- 
ship of you, Lord Petersfield— of you also, Sir 
Marston— in respect to the sum of one hundred 
thousand pounds deposited in your joint hands 
sixteen years ago, for the benefit of Elizabeth 
and Francis Paton." j 

“ And are we to understand, ’ said Marston, 

“ that there is a very delicate anxiety and 
tender interest entertained in a certain quarter - 
with regal'd to these said persons Elizabeth 
and Francis ?’’ 

“Most assuredly 1” responded Mr. Gun- 
thorpe, with a stern look. “ How dare you 
assume, by your very tone and manner, that 
it can be otherwise ?” 

“ I assume nothing of the sort,” replied the 
Baronet. “ 1 will ask one question. Have 
you, Mr. Gunthorpe, as the friend and con- 
fidant of a certain nobleman, seen these persons, 
Elizabeth aud Francis ?” 

“ I have— T have seen them both : it is barely 
an hour since I left them. That they have 
been wronged— cruelly, scandalously wronged 
— is but too evident : but they themselves are' 
unconscious of the extent ’ 

“ And pray, Mr. Gunthorpe,” inquired Mars- 
ton, with a sardonic smile upon his counte- 
nance, “ did Elizabeth make known to you 
the pleasant pursuits in Which she has recent- 
ly been engaged ? ’ 

’ “ What mean you, sir ? ’ cried Mr. Gun- 
thorpe, angrily. “I have every reason to.be- j 
lieve ’’ 

“ Believe nothing without being convinced,” 
interrupted Marston. “ Here : take and read 
this document 1 ’ j 

As he thus spoke, the Baronet spread open 
the Dover newspaper before Mr. Gunthorpe ; 
and the old gentleman began to read the 
column pointed out to him. Gradually did a 
strange excitement come over him : he grew 
pale as death— subdued ejaculations escaped 
liis lips — his agitation was extreme. Sir John 
Marston threw a significant look at Lord 
Petersfield— a look in which a sardoftic triumph 
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was blended with a conviction of their own 
safety. 

Mr. Guntliorpe finished reading tho report — 
drew liis hand across his brow, as if with a 
pang of ineffable mental agony— and then 
looked at the paper again. lie longed to start 
up in a fury and denounce the whole affair ns a 
fraud or a delusion : he longed to proclaim his 
conviction that the Mrs. Ghandos of Dover was 
not the Elizabeth in whom he was interested, 
and different being from Mrs. Ghandos the high- 
way-woman. But when he reflected that from 
Henrietta’s lips he hnd heard how Elizabeth 
had appeared in male attire when she rescued 
that young girl from Beech-Tree Lodge, he 
was staggered — he was confounded. And the 
description, too, which Marlow had given 
before the Dover magistrate of the female 
liighwaywonnn, tallied so completely with the 
portrait which the newspaper report drew of 
the Mm. Ghandos who appeared ns a prisoner on 
the occasion, that it was impossible to doubt ! 
Even the extraordinary nature of the evidence 
given at that investigation before the Mayor 
of Dover, though to all appearance establish- 
ing an alibi, could not possibly prove satis- 
factory to a man of Mr. Guntliorpo'R shrewd- 
ness and intelligence. Alas, yes ! he could 
come to no other conclusion than the one fatal 
to the character of Elizibeth Baton. And this 
idea was sully and terribly confirmed, when 
he recalled to’ mind her o < n words, uttered to 
him ere now— that although as a woman she 
was pure and chaste, yet that her life hnd not 
been free from faults." The poor old gentleman 
was overwhelmed— almost annihilated ; and 
after remaining in utter consternatio ■ and 
dismay fora few minutes, he gave vent to his 
grief in tears. 

“ That will he a shocking account,' observed 
Sir John Mars ton, with an ill-s :hdued malig- 
nity, “ for you to forward to that nobleman 
whose friend and confidant you are.” 

“ Villain 1" and ejaculated Mr. Guntliorpe, 
suddenly dashing away the tears from ins 
eves and turning his indignant looks upon 
the Baronet : “ all this must be your work — 
and your’s also, my lord 1 Had you both 
performed your duty towards that young 
woman, she never could have been forced into 
such ways as these. But there shall be venge- 
ance and punishment for your iniquities I" 

Thus speaking, Mr. Guntliorpe sprang up 
from his seat, and was hurriedly quitting the 
room -when Sir John Marston called out, 
“ Stop 1 you had better do nothing rash I 
Remember, the honour of Lady Everton may 
be at stake 1” 

Mr. Guntliorpe was struck by the circum- 
stance thus announced, and which for the 
moment he had forgotten. Ho did therefore 
stop short ; and returning to the chair he had 
so abruptly left, sat down .and reflected for 
upwards of a minute, 

“ I find,” he said at length, “ that I have to 


deal with villains of no ordinary stamp. Yes 

you are right, Sir John Marston : there can be 
no exposure— no vengeance. But rest assured 
that punishment of another kind will overtake 
both yourself and your accomplice, Lord Beters- 
field. Your conscience, Sir John Marston— and 
your’s likewise, my lord, will not suffer you to 
remain for ever indifferent to this signal 
iniquity which you have perpetrated. I leave 
you therefore to the enjoyment of your ill-got- 
ten gains— to the pangs of remorse which 
sooner or later will inevitably overtake you 1 
I leave yon to all the consequences of a guilt 
which heaven cannot suffer to go unpunished.” 

Having thus spoken in accents of a wither- 
ing bitterness, Mr. Guntliorpe rose from his 
seat and quitted the room. 

“There ! you see how splendid I have 
managed it I” exclaimed Sir John Marston, 
the moment the door closed behind the old 
gentleman. “We arc safe— we are safe. I 
feel more at ease than I have done for a long 
time past. 

Lord Betersfield, now beginning to breathe 
freely, remarked, “ Yes— the affair has indeed 
taken a turn which I hnd little anticipated.” 

“The idea struck me all in a moment , 1 ” 
observed Sir John, “as I listened at that 
door. I can’t tell how it was— but it occurred 
to me, somehow or another, that the visit of 
this Mr. Guntliorpe was connected with the 
business, we had been talking on. I suppose 
it was because that business was uppermost in 
my thoughts at the time. However, such 
was niv impression : ' and it induced me to 
listen. Tims you see, Betersfield, that while 
you, with all your diplomatic astuteness, 
would l nvc suffered yourself to be crushed 
down to the dust by that old bully, I got rid 
of him by riding the high horse and taking the 
matter with an air of hardihood and effron- 
tenv" . 

“It. is indeed fortunate,” observed Peters- 
field, “ that we have got rid of this unpleasant 
afl.ur so easily. But think you we shall hear 
no more of it ?” 

“ I am confident we Bliall not,” replied 
Marston. “ I will stake my existence upon 
it.. This Guntliorpe is evidently deep in a 
certain nobleman’s secrets. Did you see how 
he was affected ? That was at the idea of 
having to shock his friend— t/ii$ certain noble* 
man,' 1 added Marston malignantly— u with an 
account of Elizabeth's ways of life. And then 
too, there is the necessity of saving Lady 
Everton’s name from exposure and disgrace— 
which is another safeguard for us. Had the 
matter rested alone with Elizabeth and Frank, 
we might not have got out of it so comfortably. 
But as it is, we are safe, and need trouble our- 
selves no more upon the matter. I shall even 
go to Eobson and tell him that for the future 
he need not pay the quarterly allowance to 
Elizabeth. It will bo four hundred a-year 
in my pocket ; and thus altogether my visit to 
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London has terminated most fortunately in- I lordship. Mr. Deveril, it appears, denies the 


stead of inauspicuously.” 

“Rut who is this Mr. Gunthorpe, think 
I you ?”. asked Lord Petersfield. 

“ No matter who' he is,” rejoined Marston : 
“ he has ceased to become an object of terror 
I for us.” 

With these words the Bayonet took his leave 
! of the nobleman, and quitted the house in high 
| glee and joyous triumph at the result of the 
whole adventure. 


CHAPTER LXXVIII. 

THE NOBLEMAN AND THE LAWYER. 

About half-an-hour after Sir John Marston 
had taken his departure from Lord Petersfield’s 
presence, Mr. Malton was announced. This 
gentleman, as our readers will recollect, was 
the junior and more grave and steady partner | 
of the eminent legal firm ; and though perhaps 
he possessed not the same sharp-witted quali- 
ties as Mr. Marlow, yet he had none of that 
gentleman's excitability, which often merged 
into rashness. 

“ Well, Malton,’’ said Petersfield, who, being 
very intimate with the lawyers, treated them 
with a corresponding familiarity, “what has 
brought you hither this afternoon ? Some new 
freak of Saxondale’s ?” 

“No, my lord: my business on the present 
occasion,” responded Malton, “regards her 
ladyship : and as you are so old standing a 
friend of the family, Mr. Marlow and I have 
deemed it to be our duty to consult you in the 
present case.” 

“And pray what is it?’ asked his lordship, 
looking awfully grave^ and important at what 
he took to be a compliment paid to his wisdom 
and judgment. 

“ It is an unpleasant business, ’’ said Mr. 
Malton. “ Perchance your lordship may have 
heard of a certain William Deveril ?” 

“Without committing myself in too positive 
a manner,” replied the nobleman, “ I think I 
may venture to state that I have heard of such 
a person. Nay, more— I will go so far as to 
admit that I have seen him at Lady Saxon- 
dale’s house ; and I believe— but I would not 
pledge myself beyond the possibility of retrac- 
tion — that he taught the young ladies some 
particular style of painting.’’ 

“ Precisely so, my lord. Does it also happen 
that you have heard a certain tale respecting 
his behaviour to her ladyship ?’’ inquired the 
attorney, 

“ This is a very pointed question, Malton,” 
answered Lord Petersfield ; “ and though not in 
the habit of replying without due deliberation, 
I think that in the present case I may admit 
that I have heard something of the kind.” 

“It is relative to this I wish to consult your 


truth of the story altogether ; and a gentleman, 
who has taken up the matter very warmly on 
his behalf, is about to instruct his attorney to 
bring an action for. defamation arainst Lady 
Saxondale.” 

“ You had better, Malton, tell me the name 
of that gentleman. But do not speak too 

hastily reflect on what you are going to say 

you might mention a wrong name. I once 

knew a person, answering too quickly, give 
the name of Noakes instead of Brogson. So 
pray be careful.” 

“ There is no need of reflection, my lord,” re- 
sponded the attorney, with a smile. “The 
gentleman’s name is Gunthorpe.’’ 

“Ah, Gunthorpe !” ejaculated the nonleman, 
with a start ; for his name had now become 
an ominous and inauspicious one for him. 

“Yes, my lord. Do you know him ?” 

“Know him, Malton ? I should not like to 
speak so positively as to avow that 1 know 
him : but he was certainly here upon a little 
private business an hour back.” 

“Mr. Gunthorpe here?” exclaimed Mr. 
Malton. “ And did he not mention this 
circumstance to your lordship ? for of course he 
must know that your lordship is a friend of 
the Saxondale family'.” 

“ He did not mention the circumstance, 
Malton. I think that I may go so far as to ! 
assure you that he did not— T am certain that j 
I may.” '' | 

“ Well tl en, I must explain how the matter . 
stands. Some time back— as much as a fort- 
night ago— Mr. Gunthorpe came to our office, 
and explained his business, as I have already 
intimated to your lordship. He agreed to 
suspend all proceedings for one' week, on con- 
dition that we would write to her ladyship 
upon the subject. It however appears that 
business has prevented Mr. Gunthorpe from 
returning to us until yesterday ; and then he 
came to inquh’e what we proposed to do on 
behalf of her ladyship in the matter. Now, 
we have received two or three letters from her 
ladyship with reference thereto ; and the last 
one, which came to hand yesterday morning, 
bade us defend any' action that might be 
brought against her ladyship — as she adhered 
to her original statement, and defied Mr. 
Deveril to asperse-her good name.” 

“ Well then, Malton,” said Lord Petersfield, 

“ I suppose you must defend the action.” 

“But consider, my lord, the inconvenience 
of dragging her ladyship’s name before the 
tribunals on such a subject. Your lordship 
is well aware of the wickedness of the world ; 
and there will be found plenty of persons 
ready enough to take Deveril's part.” 

“But what is your opinion, Malton ?” in- 
quired the nobleman : “ and w hat does Deveril 
allege ?” 

The lawyer proceeded to explain in detail the 
particulars of that interview which had taken 
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place with Mr. Gunthorpe in Parliament 
Street, ami which wag duly chronicled in our 

narrative. 

“ More than every’ continued Malton, “ did 
' Mr. Gunthorpe insist yesterday upon what he 
had previously stated. He warns us, if we 
i value Lady Saxondale’s reputation, not to let 
her go to trial, lie says that he possesses 
evidence the. nature of which we little suspect, 
and which will prove damnatory to her lady- 
ship. lie declares that he has no particular 
desire to bring this matter before the public— 
but that his only object is to clear up his 
young friend Deveril’s reputation. I must 
confess that he spoke so fairly, and at. the same 
time in a tone of such solemn warning, that 
both Marlow and myself entertain serious 
apprehensions concerning the matter.” 

“ Do you mean me to understand, ” asked 
Lord Petersficld, “that you think it quite 
possible Mr. DeveriPs version may be the 
right one, and Lady Saxondale’s the erroneous 
one ? Don’t speak hastil}’ — take time to 
consider ” 

“I have .considered the matter — and very 
seriously,” responded Malton. “ At first both 
myself and Marlow felt indignant at the slur 
thus thrown upon her ladyship’s reputation : 
we. thought of the purity of her life— the 
untarnished character she has maintained — 
the dignified virtue which has nppeared to 
place lier beyond the reach even of suspicion, 
lint Mr. Gunthorpe so pointedly and em- 
phatically assured us that he possessed the 
means, not merely of proving DeveriPs case, 
but likewise of ruining lier ladyship’.-; fair 
fame beyond .the possibility of redemption, 
that Marlow and I scarcely know wlmt 
to think. In short, we resolved to con- 
sult your lordship in this most delicate and 
unpleasant matter. Heaven forbid that I,” 
Mr. Malton went on to say, “ should lend 
myself to unworthy or unjust suspicous : but we 
do know, Lord iVtersfieid, that women sotnej 
times bike strange whims and caprices into 
their head ; and if it should have happened 
that Lady Saxondale, in a moment of weakness, 
spoke or looked tenderly to this young man, 
who, as your lordship well knows, is of extra- 
ordinary beauty In a word, my lord, we* 

are all frail beincs in this world.” 

Lord Pclersfield, when looking inward to the 
depths of his own conscience, knew full well 
that Mr. Malton had just given utterance to 
a solemn truth ; and the circumstances of his 
own position naturally led him to rcllect 
that it was quite possible, and even probable, 
that Lady Saxondalc hud laid herself open to 
grave aspersions. There was lie— Lord Petcrs- 
field— a man who had filled high diplomatic 
offices- whose honour and integrity frequently 
became the subject of compliment on the part 
of his brother-peers in the Upper House — who 
was occasionally alluded to in certain news- 
papers as a man of unimpeachable rectitude—- ! 


and who, in money -affairs, was looked upon by 
all who knew him’ as an individual of scrupul- 
ous nicety,— there he was, occupying this proud 
position,*and 3 *cfc harbouring the secret consci- 
ousness that he was a vile plunderer of orphans 
—a base betrayer of the confidence which a 
generous friendship had reposed in him— the 
accomplice of men of infamous character in the 
doing of infamous deeds 1 Such he knew him- 
self to be, while the world at large thought him 
so very different. Might not the case be some- 
what. similar with Lady S.ixondalc ? Might not 
all the pride of her virtue be a mere outward 
assumption— a mask — an hypocrisy — a deceit ? 
Desides, did not Lord Petersficld himself know 
enough of the world — particularly of that aris- 
tocratic sphere in which he moved — to be well 
aware that female frailties were often hidden- 
beneath a consummate dissimulation ? Anc| 
was there not within his own knowledge the 
special case of Lady Everton — that case in all 
tiie ramifying results of which he had been so 
mixed up ? 

These varied reflections swept rapidly through 
the mind of Lord Petersfiold, as Mr. Malton 
had been speaking ; and for upwards of a 
minute lie remained silent. 

“ Well, my dear sir,” be at length said, 
“ there may lie something worthy of considera- 
tion in vonr remarks. Put do yon not see that 
it is a very difficult matter to deal with 1 As- 
suredly, Lady Saxondalc must not be permitted 
to rush headlong into disgrace. She may not 
know the. nature of the evidence that lier op- 
ponents arc possessed of against her. Persons— 
as you of course arc even better aware than 
myself — frequently go to law with the con- 
fident hope that everything which is really 
daranatori’ to themselves is unknown to their 
opponents.” 

“Just so, my lord," said Mr. Malton: “and 
then, when it all conies out, and they find them- 
selves overwhelmed with disgrace and con- 
fusion, they bitterly regret their folly in having 
persevered avith laav. I was thinking that if 
your lordship would only write a pressing letter 
to Lady Saxondalc — or wlmt would be much 
better, proceed into Lincolnshire and ob- 
tain a personal interview — you might, with 
that delicacy and tact which your lordship 
knows bo avcll how to use, induce her ladyship 
to empower Marlow and myself to compromise 
this matter.” 

“ I cannot possibly give an immediate 
answer,” said the nobleman. “ It require.3 
deliberation ; it is something to be pondered 
upon : I could not undertake anything rash 

“ But the affair is urgent, my lord," said Mr. 
Malton. “ In two or three days, unless we are 
prepared to do something, Mr. Gunthorpe’a 
attorney will commence proceedings." 

“ Well, my dear sir, I must take the rest of j 
this day to consider the matter,” rejoined Lord 
Petersfiold ; “ and I will lot you know to- 
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morrow. If I decide upon proceeding intoj 
Lincolnshire ” 

“ You will in that case,” added Malton, 
wishing to nail the nobleman to this particular 
course, “ start to-morrow morning ?” 

“Start, Mr. Malton ?” observed the diplo-j 
matist, looking very grave and very suspicious. 

“ I never start. I never do anything in a 
hurry. I do not start, as you term it; I take 
my departure .” 

“I beg your lordship’s pardon for having] 
used so improper a term,” said the lawyer : " r 
will be more guarded in future.” 

At this moment the -footman entered, bear- 
ing a large official-looking packet with an enor- 
mous seal. Lord Petersfield took it from the 
silver salver on which it was presen ted- 
placed it solemnly before him — and waited 
until the servant had withdrawn before he 
broke the seal. Then he opened the despatch 
— looked slowly round the room to convince 
himself that there was nobody but Malton 
present with him— and lastly fixed his eyes 
upon the lawyer himself, as if to acquire the 
additional certainty that this gentleman was 
not prepared to take any undue advantage of 
the packet being opened in his presence. 
Malton perfectly understood what was passing 
in the mind of the cautious diplomstist ; ant 
he could not help smiling as he rose to take 
his leave. But the nobleman bade him remain 
for a few minutes until he had examined the 
despatch : Mr. Malton accordingly resumed 
his seat, while Lord Petersfield slowly and 
solemnly perused the contents of the document 
he had just received. Having done this, he 
folded it up again— placed it in the envelope — 
tied a piece of red tape round the packet— and 
[then deliberately endorsed it with the day of 
I the month and the very hour at which lie had 
[received it. 

“ It is as I thought,” said his lordship, 
“ when I begged you to remain. I have just 

received an' announcement and when I tell 

you this, Malton, it is with the deliberate 
conviction that I am justified in so telling you 
that I cannot possibty proceed into Lincoln- 
shire. All I can do, is to write to Lady- 
Saxondale. Her Majesty’s Ministers, having 
every confidence in my ability, caution, ana 
wariness, have selected me for a special mission 
to the Imperial Court of Vienna. It is not 1 
altogether unexpected— I think I may go so 
far as to state that I did positively expect 
it ” 

Again the door opened ; and the footman 
said, “ Please your lordship, Lord Saxondale 
requests a few minutes’ interview with yourj 
lordship.” 

“ Let Lord Saxondale be introduced,” said 
the nobleman. 

“ Well, you see,” exclaimed Edmund, as he 
entered the room, “ I can’t stand this sort of 
thing any longer ; and so I have resolved to 
go abroad.” 


Lord Petersfield looked positively aghast at 
what he considered to be the precipitate and 
reckless manner in which the young nobleman 
spoke ; while his dignity was offended by the 
omission of those ceremonial phrases and 
compliments with which he expected that 
every visit should invariably commence. Mr. 
Malton was also surprised at the abrupt and 
ejaculatory language that Edmund made use of. 

“ Sit down,” said Lord Petersfield, pomp- 
ously indicating a chair ; “ and when you 
have recovered breath and are perfectly master 
of your thoughts, have the goodness to ex- 
plain what sort of thing it is.you cannot stand.” 

“ Why, I am sick of London-life,” exclaimed 
Saxondale, flinging himself upon one chair and 
putting his legs upon another. “ I wish I had 
accepted your lordship’s proposal of a few 
weeks back, about being attached to that 
foreign embassy, you know. Of course you 
are well aware from that list of debts I sent 
in, that poor Emily Archer and I were on very 
intimate terms together ; and also as a matter 
of course, you have read the account in tlfe 
newspapers of her mysterious death.” 

“ I have no doubt,” said Lord Petersfield, 
gravely, 11 that she was about to pay a visit to 
Saxondale Castle at the time— perhaps think- 
ing you were there— or perhaps to see her 
ladyship for some purpose ” 

“ Well, I can’t say,” interrupted Edmund ; 
“ and I don’t like talking of the business : it 
has upset me very much. Besides, I am so 
precious dull all by myself in Park Lane ” 

“ Then wherefore,” inquired Mr. Malton, 
“ do you not join the family circle down in 
Lincolnshire ? I understand that Lady Mac- 
donald and Lady Fiorina Staunton are there 

“ No : they came back to town yesterday,” 
observed Edmund. “ I learnt it by accident. 
My valet happened to see them arrive.” 

“ And pray, Lord Saxondale," asked Peters- 
field, severely, “ have j’ou not been this day 
to pay your respect to that lady who is affianced 
to you ?” 

“ Can’t say that 1 have,” responded Edmund. 
“ But I shall go there presently. The fact is, 
I am very much afraid Fiorina must have 
learnt on what terms I was with poor Emily ; 
and if so, all will be up in that quarter. I 
wish to go abroad for a few months ; and there- 
fore I came to tell your lordship that I will 
accept of that post ” 

“ It ib no longer vacant,” remarked* Peters- 
field : “ but if you are Berious, Edmund, you 
can accompany me. For her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters have entrusted me with a special mission 
to Vienna ’’ 

“ And when do you propose to leave ?” asked 
Saxondale, making a slight grimace at the 
thought of accompanying his guardian. 

“ In three days,” returned Lord Petersfield. 
“But if you really purpose to go with me, you 
muBt make up your mind to-morrow.!’ 
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“ It’s made up at once. I -will go I” ex- . (TTAPTEIt LXXlX. 

claimed Edmund ; and there's my hand upon 

it.” " ‘r hi: n i s c a i: n eh sht o i: . 

Lord Petersfield just took the tips of Ed- 1 

niund’s Sneers in a cold grasp, and began to , "We must now return to Mr. Gunthorpe, whom 
give him some advice— which the young noble- j we left at the moment when he departed from 
| man did not think it worth while to wait for ; ■ the presence of Lord PetersSeld and Sir 
I and bidding both bis lordship and Mr. Mai'ton | .Tolm Marston. Returning to bis car- 
good bye, he quitted the room. j riage, which was waiting, the old gentleman 

• ordered himself to be driven to Lady Macdo-j 
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vehicle proceeded thither, he felt almost -in- 
clined to issue a fresh instruction and postpone 
his visit to Lady Macdonald until the folio win 9 
day. He felt anxious — deeply anxious— to 
return to Lady Bess's cottage : but on mature 
reflection he resolved to let the interval of a 
night pass, so that he should have ample leisure 
; to compose the feelings-wliich had been so 
cruelly tortured, and thus prepare himself for 
an interview which he foresaw would be at- 
tended with painful circumstances. He there- 
fore allowed the carriage to proceed towards 
Cavendish Square : and by the time it had 
reached Lady Macdcfnald’s residence, Mr. 
Gunthorpe had so far regained his wonted 
composure that whatever he felt inwardly, 
was no longer reflected in his countenance. 

That his visit at Lady Macdonald’s had been 
expected, was evident from the circumstance 
that the moment he announced his name he 
; was conducted into a parlour, where her lady- 1 
ship immediately joined him. Fiorina was not 
present at this interview, which lasted for. 
upwards of an hour. Mr. Gunthorpe and Mac- 
donald had much to talk upon : but we cannot 
■ at present . explain the nature of their discourse. 
Suffice it to say that at the expiration of the 
colloquy, Mr. Gunthorpe accompinied Lady 
Macdonald up into the drawi g-room, where 
Fiorina was seated. This young lady, rising 
from her chair, hastened forward to bestow the 
most cordial welcome upon her lover’s much- 
valued friend ; and it was even with a ppecies 
of paternal kindness that the old gentleman 
treated Fiorina. 

“ No - ”, I dare say,” he exclaimed, malting her 
sit beside him upon a sofa, “ that you are very 
anxious indeed to know that has taken place 
between me and your aunt ? Well, I think, my 
dear Fiorina — for so you must permit me to 
call you — that your aunt will give you the wel- 
come intelligence that she is perfectly satisfied 
with a certain young gentleman’s rectitude of 
1 conduct ” 

“ Ah, Mr. Gunthorpe!” murmured Fiorina, 
with blushes upon her cheeks and the light of 
! joy dancing in her beauteous ej'es ; “ how can 
i I sufficiently thank you for having thus cleared 

| up the character of one ” 

! “Whom yon love so dearly— eh ?’ inter- 
rupted Mr. Gunthorpe. “Ahlyou need not 
throw that dismayed look at your aunt. She 
will not reproach you for having kept this love 
a secret from her. She knows everything 
now.’’ 

“ Yes, dearest Fiorina,” said Lady Mac- 
i donald, speak in ? with a most affectionate 
; kindness ; “ Mr. Gunthorpe has told me 

j everythin?, and I shall not chide you. To tell 
! you the truth, for the last two or three weeks 
I have myself entertained serious misgivings as 
to whether your happiness was being truly , 
and really consulted by this engagement with | 
Lord Saxondale. But now I can hesitate no 


longer in giving you the assurance that it niust 
be broken off.” 

“ Oh, my. dear aunt I” exclaimed the. beaute- 
ous girl, bounding from her seat and embracing 
Lady Macdonald fervently. “ You know not 
what happiness your words have given me ! It 
was only in obedience to your wishes that I ever 
consented to receive a suit all along so odious 
to me.” 

“ "We will say no more upon that part of the 
subject, my dear Flo,” interrupted her lady- 
ship. “ Mr. Gunthorpe has made me fully 
aware of the impropriety and imprudence of op- 
posing the natural current of the heart’s affec- 
tions. Besides, Fiorina, I have ceased to enter- 
tain any respect for Lady Saxondale. 1 have 
heard such sad things concerning her — j-But 
yonr are already acquainted with them all : 
Mr. Deveril has informed you of everything.” 

“And Mr. Deveril will receive permission,” 
added Mr. Gunthorpe, “ to pay his respects to 
you, Fiorina, at your aunt’s house.” 

Need we say that a still sunnier joy than her 
eyes had already shown, now danced in those 
beauteo a orb3— or that still deeper blushes ap- 
peared upon Fioiina’s cheeks ? This was indeed 
a moment of happiness well and amjfly repaying 
her for any past sorrows she had endured. 
Again did she embrace her aunt: and then 
returning to her seat by Mr. Gunthorpe’s side, 
she took his hand, a* d pressed it gratefully 
to her lips. 

“ But what about my poor brother ? she said, 
after a pause, and while a cloud suddenly 
gathered upon her brow. 

“ Where is the at bis mement ?” demanded 
Mr. Gunthorpe. “ Oh 1 1-recollect. Your aunt 
told me just now : lie remains at Saxondale 
Gastle— having been thrown frohi a horse 
about.a week back. Now, Fiorina, the conduct 
of your 1 rother is far from satisfactory to those 
who are interested in him : but he must be left 
to his own course for the present.” 

“Ah ! I have the most serious apprehensions 
on liis account !"’ exclaimed Fiorina. “ I fear 
lest that wicked woman Lady Saxondale ” 

“Well but we must talk no more upon that 
subject now,” interrupted Mr. Gunthorpe. 
“From all I know of your brother, he is not a 
man to be either persuaded or coerced into 
one particular course when he has set his mind 
on another. However, do not be afraid that 
be will be altogether lost sight of ” 

At this moment the door opened, and a 
domestic entered to announce that Lord Saxon- 
dale had just called. Both Lady Macdonald 
and Fiorina threw quick glance of inquiry 
upon Mr. Gunthorpe to ascertain from his , 
looks what course he would recommend : and : 
he at once made a sign that the young noble- 
man should be shown up. 

It will be as well," he said, when the 
domestic had quitted . the room, “ that this/ 
stripling should be frankly dealt with -at once 
and as the opportunity presents itself, let the 
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explanation t i!ce place in ray presence, you 
Lady M acdonald, must speak ; but rest assured 
that I shall come to your rescue, if he dares 
display any of hi ? flippant impertinence." 

Scarcely had Mr. Gunthorpe finished speak- 
ing, when the door opened again, and Lord 
Saxondale was announced. Appreheusive, as 
the reader .has already seen, that his affair with 
Emily Archer might be known in Cavendish 
Square, he had determined to put a bold 
face on the matter ; and therefore he 
was entering the room with a jaunty 
free-and-easy look and manner, when be 
was taken considerably aback on beholding 
Mr. Gunthorpe. Eor knowing that the old 
gentleman had been in Lincolnshire at the 
time of the murder, he could not help fancying 
that his presence at Lady Macdonald’s on this 
occasion, was to give some explanation or 
warning not . altogether favourable to his 
( Saxondale’s ) engagement with Fiorina. He 
therefore started, and stopped short for a mo- 
ment : hut quickly recovering his effrontery, 
he exclaimed, “ Ah, Mr. Gunthorpe ! What 
—are you, here ?” 

“ You see that 1 am,” responded the old 
gentleman-; “ and this time, Lord Sixondale, 
I do not think that you will threaten to have 
me kicked out of the house, as you did when 
last we met— which was in Park Lane.” 

“ Oh ! never mind the past,” ejaculated the 
young nob’eman, looking somewhat confused 
however : then advancing towards the young 
lady, he extended his hand, saying, “ Well, 
Flo, so you have got back from Lincolnshire 

She did not accept the proffered hand ; and 
her look remained grave— but no word passed 
her lips. 

“ Cool, eh ?” muttered Lord Saxondale to 
himself : then turning towards the aunt, lie 
said, “ And how is your ladyship ? Why, 
what, the deuce is the matter ? You all seem 
so uncommonly serious I” . 

“ Perhaps your lordship y ill sit down,” 
interrupted Lady Macdonald, pointing to a 
chair at a little distance from the group : “ for 
it is necessary that you should receive a certain 
explanation from my lips.” 

Edmund took the chair accordingly, and 
endeavoured to assume —or rather to persevere 
in the assumption cf an off-hand and uncon- 
cerned manner : bat he nevertheless felt 
confused and uneasy. 

“My lord,” continued Lady Macdonald, 
“from some additional particulars which 
have appeared ia the newspapers relative to 
a certain lamentable tragedy — and which 
particulars cannot have escaped your notice — 
it is but too evident that one of the unfor- 
tunate victims had for several weeks j ast been 
living under your protection.’’ 

“Well, what of it?' ejaculated Edmund'. “I 
am not married to Flo yet ; and of course 
should have cut the concern as soon as we were 
married. These - things are always done by 


young men : and 1 don t suppose you want to 
make me an exception to the general rule.” 

“ It is not to argue the point, Lord Saxon- 
daie,” said Mr. Gunthorpe, with a severe look, 
“ that her ladyship was addressing you — but 
to make a certain announcement which it is 
needful you should hear.” 

“Oh, I can guess what’s coming 1” cried 
Edmund snappishly : “ but I am not to be put 
off so easy, I can tell you. What the deuce, 
Mr. Gunthorpe, have you rot to do with the 
business ? why are you poking your nose in 
the affair ? And by the bye, if you have been 
telling any tales about me, I can tell one 
about you. That day you dined with Lord 
Harold in Jermyn Street, didn’t you get most 
blazing drunk ?” 

“ No, sir," responded Mr. Gunthorpe 
sternly : “I affected to be overcome with 
liquor, in order that I might see the extent 
to which Lord Harold and yourself would 
go in your endeavours to enmesh me 
in your snares. If Lord Harold showed 
you the next day the letter which I 
sent him, you must have seen full well that 
not for a single moment was I , made your 
dupe. I suffered myself to be robbed of a few 
thousand pounds for a certain reason of my 

own But of that no matter. You would 

now do well to attend to what Lady Macdonald 
may have to say.” 

“Well then, what is it?” demanded Edmund, 
his lips trembling with rage as he bent his 
spiteful looks upon Fiorina’s aunt— while the 
young damsel herself sat by Mr. Guntborpo’s 
side, grave and serious, and with her eyes bent' 
down. 

“ I do not wish, Lord Saxondale,” resumed 
Lady' Macdonald, “ to touch more than is 
necessary upon that lamentable occurrence 
which, if you possess any heart at all, must 
have affected you. But it is necessary fi r me 
to state that I consider your conduct in main- 
taining such a connexion while formally en- 
gaged to my niece, to have been most disgrace- 
ful. Therefore, you cannot be surprised when 
I request that you- will consider her engage- 
ment with yourself to exist no longer.” 

“ Indeed, I shall consider nothing of the 
sort!” he exclaimed flippantly. “I am well 
aware thp.t Flo loves me— I am sure of it — 
although she may be offended at the moment.” 

“ Lady Fiorina Staunton,” said the aunt, 
with severe tone and look, “ has only been kept 
in the room during thi3 unpleasant scene, that 
she may, if necessary, - give from her own lips 
an assurance entirely corroborative of mine." 

“Whatl" ejaculated Edmund: “do you 
mean to tell me, Flo, that you don’t love me 1 
I'm sure you won’t say that ?” 

“I am compelled to speak plainly and 
frankly in this matter,’’ replied the young 
maiden, with a modest dignity. “ I am desirous, 
Lord Saxondale, that the engagement should 
he broken off between cs." 
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“ ft is you who have done this mischief F 
cried the nobleman, starting up from his seat 
and addressing Mr. Gunthorpe menacingly. 

“ You are poking your nose in everywhere- 
bullying my mother in the first place — and 
now thrusting yourself into my affairs. What 
the deuce does it all mean ? and pray who are 
you 

“ Lord Saxondale," said the old gentleman, 
slowly rising from the sofa and bending a 
stern look upon the aristocratic stripling, “it 
is altogether useless for you to affect the airs 
of the bully with me. If you dare to talk 
thus in the presence^ of one of your own sex, 
it is not difficult to imagine what your conduct 
would be before these ladies, were they un- 
protected and alone.” 

“ Oh 1 don’t take things up quite so sharp,” 
ej undated Edmund, overawed by the old 
gentleman’s demeanour : then turning to Lady 
Macdonald, he said, “ I hope you wi 1 forsive 
me for the past— I don’t want to break off 
with Flo— I am very fond of her — and I will 
turn over a new leaf and be quite steady. 
Indeed, 1 mean to leave London for two or 
three months : I have just been with Lord 
Peterafield, who is going as Ambassador-Es- 
traordinary to Vienna— and I am to accompany 
him. The fact is, I am heartily sick of the 
life I have been leading, and want change.of 
scene : but if you desire it, Lady Mac- 
donald, I 'will stay in London, and show 
you that I can become more steady.” 

“ I am glad, Edmund, ’ said her ladyship, in 
a kinder tone than she had before used, “ to 
hear you talk in this manner ; and I do most 
sincerely hope that you will reform. T think 
you would do well to absent yourself for a 
time— especially as you are going with your 
guardian Lord Petersfield— a nobleman of 
such high honour and integrity 

Here a suppressed ejaculation from Mr. 
Gunthorpe drew all attention towards him : 
but he suddenly fell into a fit of coughing so 
as to cover the abrupt paroxysm of grief and 
rage into which that eulogy upon Lord Peters- 
field had thrown him. 

“ Yes, Edmund,” continued Lady Macdonald 
« you will do well to proceed to the Continent. 
But the decision which you have heard pro- 
nounced, is irrevocable ; and from this moment 
you must look upon Fiorina only as a mere 
acquaintance. I shall to-morrow write to 
Lady Saxondale to inform her that the engage- 
ment is broken ofT.” 

Edmund turned abruptly away— muttered 
some threatening words to Mr. Gunthorpe, 
v. ho heeded them not — and flung himself out 
of the room, banging the door violently behind 
him. A few minutes afterwards Mr. Gun- 
thorpe himself took his departure, and enter- 
ing his carriage, ordered it to drive to William 
Deveril’s villa near the Regent’s Park. 

He found onr young hero and Angela walli- 
ng together in their little garden. The beauti- 


ful maiden was now fully acquainted with her 
brother's love for Fiorina ; and we need scarce- 
ly say that she entertained the most fervent 
hope" it would be* crowned with happiness.' 
They knew that Mr. Gunthorpe had written 
to Lady Macdouald at Saxondale Castle — 
knew a’so that in this letter he had made an 
appointment to call upon her at her own house 
in Cavendish Square on that particular after- 
noon of which we are speaking — and they 
therefore expected that he would call »*t their 
villa on his way back to Stamford Hill. Nor 
were they disappointed : for at about five 
o'clock in the evening, their worthy old friend 
made his appearance. Most cordial was the 
greeting he received from the brother and 
sister : they conducted him into their tastefully 
furnished parlour — and he gladly accepted 
of some refreshments ; for he had taken no- 
thing since lie left his own house in the morn- 
ing. 

• Not a single word to ‘William and Angela 
did Mr. Gunthorpe breathe of the circum- 
tances which had so deeply saddened him that 
day : but when iie bad taken a glass of wine 
and a mouthful of food, ho proceeded to speak 
upon the subject for which he had specially 
called on the present occasion. 

“ I told you, my dear young friends,’ he 
said, “ that I wrote four days back to Lady, 
Macdonald at. Saxondale Castle, explaining to 
her sufficient to make her comprehend the 
necessity of withdrawing herself ‘and her niece 
at once from Lady Saxondale’s society. Lady 
Macdonald, not choosing to break with Lady 
Saxondale abruptly until she should have 
received fuller particulars from mj' lips, pro- 
ffered some pretext to account for the speedy 
departure of herself and Fiorina from the 
castle. They arrived in town yesterday ; and 
just now, according to an intimation which I 
oftve Lady Mncionald in my letter, in Caven- 
dish Square. Need I tell you, William, that 
you now stand higher in Lady Macdona’d’s 
opinion than ever? need I assure you that 
she is fully convinced of your innocence and 
of Lady Saxondnk-’s ruilt? But there is 
one piece of intelligence which I must hasten 
to give you : which is, that the engagement 
is broken off with Lord Saxondale- and 
you are now the accepted suitor of Lady 
Fiorina Staunton.” 

A cry of joy, fervid and enthusiastic, burst 
from the lips of William Deveri!, as he threw 
himself upon his knees, and taking Mr. Gun.: 
tliorpe’s hand, pressed it between both his 
own. Tears of mingled gratitude and delight 
trickled from the dark eyes of the loveiy 
Angela ; and Mr. Gunthorpe was deeply affect- 
ed by the scene of happiness which he thus 
witnessed and of which he was the author. 

He soon afterwards took his departure ; 
but on his way back to bis own mansion at 
Stamford Hill, lie stopped for a few moments 
at Mis. Leyden's dwelling to inform Henrietta 
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that lie was perfectly satisfied witli the result 
of his interview with Adolphus at Mrs. 
Chandos’s cottage, and that she had every hope 
of bliss to anticipate from that young noble- 
man’s love. Thus did the old gentleman, 
while his own heart was secretly devoured 
with care, busy himself to promote the happi- 
ness of others ; and to a certain extent it was 
a relief to his own sorrows that he was en- 
abled to do so. 

At eleven o’clock on the following day, Mr. 
Guntliorpe’s carriage again, drew up in front 
of the picturesque cottage near Edmonton. 
Elizabeth immediately came forth to welcome 
the old gentleman : and she informed him that 
her brother and Adolphus had gone out to- 
gether for a long ramble in the neighbouring 
lanes and fields. 

“ I am glad of it,” said Mr. Gunthorpe, 
kindly but mournfully ; “ for I wish to have a 
serious— a very, serious conversation with you. 
Will you be enabled to give .me two or three 
hours of your time this morning V 

“ Yes — assuredly,” responded Elizabeth : 
but she was struck by the moumfulness of 
Mr. Guutliorpe’s look and manner — and the 
truth flashed in unto her mind. 

The old gentleman dismissed his carriage 
for the present, bidding the coachman return 
at two o’clock ; and he then entered the par- 
lour with Lady Bess. 

Closing the door, she looked him full in the 
face— but yet with an expression of profound 
sorrow and humiliation on her features - say- 
ing, “ Mr. Gunthorpe, do you not despise me? 
do°you not scorn and loathe me ?'■’ 

11 My God, no ! ’ he ejaculated with a 
strange excitement : and taking hc-r hand, he 
pressed it long and warmly,' while the tears I 
ran down his cheeks. “ You suspect, Eliza- 
beth, that 1 have learnt something concerning 
you-; — ” ' 

“Yes — I see it in your manner — I know that 
you have 1” she answered, weeping. “ But 
how is it possible that you could conic near me 
again ? how is it that you can thus demon- 
strate so .much kind and generous feeling to- 
wards me ? Who are yon, Mr. Gunthorpe ? 
Tell- me who you are ! That is a ^question 
which I have asked myself a thousand times 
since you were here yesterday — a question 
that I must ask a thousand times again until 
you solve it ! ’ 

“ I cannot now, Elizabeth,” replied the old 
centleman. “But shortly — very shortly — I 
may do so. Suffice it for you to know that I 
entertain the warmest and sincerest interest on 
your behalf.” 

“ Oh, that proof of munificence which you 
left with me yesterday ! ’ exclaimed Lady Bes3. 
“ It is a fortune' ! But see— I have not dared to 
avail myself of your bounty ! I give it you back 
again: for now that you know all, you must 
feel how thoroughly unworthy I am of your 
kindness and as she spoke, she drew forth 


from her bosom the cheque which Mr. Gun- 
thorpe had left on the preceding day. 

“Keep it, Elizabeth— keep it— it is your’s,” 
he said, gently pushing back her hand which 
held the draft. “Would to heaven that ten 
thousand times the amount would redeem the 
past !” 

“ Ah, would that I could redeem it !” ejacu- 
lated Elizabeth : “ hut at least T may atone for 
it — and most solemn is my reso’ve to make such 
atonement.’’ 

“ I came not to reproach you, my dear Eliza- 
beth,” said Mr. Gunthorpp, still profoundly 
affected— “but to hear from your lips the nar- 
rative of that Past for which you promise 
atonement. I am sure you will not refuse me 
your confidence.” 

.“No— not for worlds!’ cried Lady Bess, 
with unfeigned sincerity. “Your goodness 
towards me demands it— and I feel also, with- 
out knowing why, -that you have a right to 
expect it. Most sacredly do I assure you, Mr. 
Gunthorpe, that my mind was made up to tell 
you everything the next time you called, even 
though you should not have elsewhere dis- 
covered that dread secret which has filled you 
with so much generous affliction on my be- 
half. Oh ! but I have been haunted by the 
fear, ever since you left this house yesterday, 
that you would never return ! I was seized 
with a presentiment that you were going 
sorewbere to make inquiries that would bring 
to your knowledge this sad phase in my event- 
ful life ; and methought that if you did thus 
learn if, vou would cast me out with scorn and 
loathin* from your memory.” 

“ No, Elizabeth— I could not do that,” said 
Mr. Gunthorpe ; “and that I could not, the 
proof is that I am here again to-day ! And now 
that 1 have given you the assurance that it is 
not my purpose to reproach you, I beg vou 
will delay not, my dear Elizabeth, in lifting 
the veil that covers the mystery of your life! 
Conceal nothing from me. Whatsoever you 
may have to confess, will not draw vitupera- 
tion from my lips : nothing but sympathy shall 
flow thence. You have not known me Iod" • 
but perhaps you have’ seen enough of me \o 
trust in this assurance ?” 

“If any encouragement were waiting” °aid 
Elizabeth, deeply moved, “to i duce me’ to 
make the fullest revelations, it has just been 
given in these kind words that you have ' 
spoken.” 

She seated herself near Mr. Gunthorpe; and 
in a calm firm voice, commenced her narrative 
in the following manner. 


CHAPTER LXX. 

COMMEXCEMEXT OP LADY BESSS II I ST OB Y. 

“The earliest period of existence to which my 
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memory can be carried back, is connected with 
this cottage. Here I dwelt in my infancy, with 
an elderly lady named Mrs. Burnaby, whom I 
was taught to regard as my grandmother. She- 
was modei'ately off, and kept one servant. She 
herself instructed me in the rudiments of educa- 
tion : I was fond of learning, and progressed 
rapidly under her supervision. . She was indeed 
very kind to me — behaving with all the affec- 
tion of a near and fond relative. When I was 
about eight years old— I remember the incident 
as well as if it had only occurred yestei’day— 
Mrs. Burnaby told me that she was going upon 
a little journey, that she might be absent a 
couple of days, and that T was to be a very 
good girl and mind what the. female-servant 
said during her absence. She did remain away 
two days: and it was late in the evening when 
she returned. She was accompanied by a nurse 
carrying a little baby ; and she told me that 
this little baby was my brother. I was too 
young to reflect upon such matters at that time ; 
and therefore I did not think it at all extra- 
ordinary. Indeed, all my feelings were those 
of an enthusiastic joy at having this little bro- 
ther. It was a wet-nurse who had charge pf 
him ; and I was told that his name was Francis. 
At the expiration of some months— -I suppose 
nine or ten— the wet-nurse went away ; and a 
girl from the neighbourhood was hired to take 
charge of little Frank, ne throve apace ; and 
when he was able to run alone he became a 
companion for me. Full well do I remember 
the childish delight with which I used to 
lead him when we walked out with Mrs. 
Burnaby or the nurse-maid ; and as years 
went by and be became more companionable 
for me still, I loved him with the sincercst 
affection. He was not a strong nor healthy 
child, but delicate and interesting— endowed 
with that remarkable beauty which lias accom- 
panied his growth and which charactei i/.vs 
him now. I myself, on the other hand, was a 
strong vigorous girl— tall for my ace— and 
totally unacquainted with even a day’s indis- 
position. When Frank was old enough to com- 
mence learning, Mrs. Burnaby instructed him 
as she did me ; and it gave me the sincerest 
delight to assist my little brother in his* 
lessons. 

“Time wore on— and the incident I am 
about to relate happened in the year 1832. 
I was then fourteen, and Frank was six. One 
morning Mrs. Burnaby told us that we were 
to be dressed in our Sunday apparel, and 
accompany her on a little journey. Presently 
a vehicle, which had been ordered from 
Edmonton, drove up to the door : we 
entered it, and proceeded to some village 
about ten miles distant— but I did not know 
the name. There wc stopped at a tavern, wheie 
a splendid carriage, attended by servants in a 
gorgeous livery, was waiting. Mrs. Burnaby, 
myself, and Frank took’ our places in this 
I carriage ; and it drpve away.. Speedily turn- 


ing out of the main road, it entered a bye-one, 
running through some beautiful sylvan scenery. 
At the expiration of an 'hour a superb 
mansion ""appeared at a little distance. It 
was situated upon a gentle eminence, in the 
middle of a park, where numerous deer were 
frisking about. It was a beautiful day in the 
middle of summer : the, trees and fields were of 
the liveliest green— the ornamental waters in 
that park reflected the unclouded blue of heaven 
—and swans were floating in stately graceful- 
ness upon the limpid lake. Altogether it v as 
a scene which delighted me at the time, and 
made an indelible impression upon me. 
Through this park did the carriage proceed, 
until it drove up to the entrance of the man- 
sion, where if stopped. Mr3. Burnaby alighted 
with us : an elderty female, looking like a 
housekeeper, received us as we descended from 
the vehicle : and a kind greeting took place 
between her and Mrs. Burnaby. They , were 
evidently old acquaintances. The house- 
keeper — for ro I shall call her — bestowed great 
attention on Frank and me, and seemed sur- 
prised that I should have grown such a tall 
girl. Perhaps she paid me some little com- 
pliments with an admiring good-nature : but 
these I pass over. We were conducted up a 
magnificent staircase, to a bed-chamber, where 
a lady lay ill in the couch. She was very 
beautiful, though pale with sickness: she 
appeared to be about thirty- three years of 
age. There were two other ladies with her, 
much younger than herself— one being, but 
little past twenty, and the other nineteen. I 
do not think they were sisters— for although 
they were both very beautiful, there _ was .no 
family resemblance between them. • Hor dol 
think they were any gelation to the lady who 
was ill— at least so far as 1 could judge by the 
way in which they addressed her. I must 
however observe that neither the invalid lady 
nor these two younger ones called each other 
by any name the whole time that Frank and 
I were there - this reserve being doubtless a 
! necessary but melancholy precaution to pre- 
vent us from obtaining an}’ clue aft to who 
they wore. 

“ The sick lady embraced me and Frank 
with the utmost tenderness, and wept over 
ns. She contemplated us with a look which 
I can never forget— a look of. mournful 
fondness and sorrowing love — a look which, 
young though I *was, nevertheless made 
me think that there must be some secret tie 
connecting my brother and myself with this 
lady. After remaining upwards of an hour with 
her, she bade us a most affectionate . farewell. 
She gave me some advice as to my future con- 
duct, and hinted that I was shortly to be re- 
moved from Mrs. Burnaby’s and placed at 
school: but. she assured me that I had friends in 
the world who would ever be watchful over my 
interests. Again and again did she press me 
and Frank to her bosom ; and although I have 
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no doubt she exerted all her energies to re- when I spoke to the school-mistress on the 
strain her emotions as much as possible, yet she subject, she told me that we were neither of us 
could not prevent them from finding an issue, to be put into mourning. I was much afflicted 
Mrs. Burnaby and the housekeeper conducted at hearing of the good old lady's death : and I 
us back to the carriage ; and the latter female felt shocked at this prohibition from putting 
kissed us both most kindly at parting. 1 should on a suitable apparel : for notwithstanding I 
observe that the two young ladies already men- now learnt that there was not the remotest 
tioned, had likewise lavished affectionate degree of kinship between her and us, yet 1 
endearments upon us. The handsome carriage thought that having so long regarded her in 
took us hack to the village, where we entered another light, it would have been but decent 
the hired vehicle and were borne home to the to exhibit a proper respect for her memory, 
cottage. Frank told me that a gentleman, whose name 

“ On the following day preparations were he did not know, had brought him to school ; 
commenced towards fitting me out for a hoard- and it appeared that this gentleman — or rather 
ing-school. I grieved sadly when 1 found that nobleman — took his departure immediately, 
I was to re separated from my dearly beloved and did not ask to see me. 
brother : but Mrs. Burnaby consoled me with “ Frank likewise told nie that about ten 
the assurance that when he was old enough he months hack he bad been taken to a large 
should join me in the same establishment. At building in London, where he had seen that 
the expiration of eight or ten days, the house- iady again ; and that she was then in perfect 
keeper from that splendid mansion arrived at health. On that occasion he had for the first 
the cottage.' The moment of parting had now time beheld the nobleman who afterwards 
come : and full well do I remember the bitter, brought him to school ; for that he was a noble- 
bitter tears I shed when separating from Frank man, could be conjectured from the circum- 
aud Mrs. Burnaby. The housekeeper took me stance that lie had worn a star upon his breast, 
into London in a hired' vehicle; and thence when Frank . saw him first of all. brother 
we proceeded by coach to Southampton. There like!" ise told me that on the previous day — 
I was placed at the establishment of Mr. and that before he arrived at the school, and which 
Mrs. Jennines.’ It was a very large one, and was ten months after his visit to the lady at 
was divided into two distinct compartments— the great buiidiug in London — this same nobie- 
onc for boys, and one for girls,— the master man, after taking possession of Mrs. Burnaby’s 
presiding over the former, and the mistress papers and letters, had conducted him to the 
over the latter. There it was that the house- splebdid mansion in the park, where he saw the 
keeper left me, kissing me affectionately when lady a third time, and also those two young 
she went away, and giving me a wel'- filled ladies previously mentioned. The lady whom he 
purse for pocket-money. I was well treated had been taken specially to see, wept over him, 
at this school : that is to say, I experienced no murmuring that perhaps she should never see 
unkindness; But I need scarcely observe that him more : and she cut off a lock of his hnir. 
I very much missed the tender care of her lie was then consigned to the charge of that 
whom I had been taught to believe was my nobleman who brought him to the school at 
grandmother. Mrs. Burnaby frequently wrote Southampton, which was the substance of the 
kind and encouraging letters to me, and information which Frank gave me ; and amidst 
occasionally sent me little presents. I ex- my grief at the death of poor Mr. Burnaby, 
pected to go home to her at the holidays, and it was a source' of comfort to have my brother 
was sadly distressed when I was informed that beneath the same roof with myself. 

I must remain at school. * I wrote to Mrs. “ At the time of which I am now speaking, 
Burnbay imploring her to have me home, and he was eight, and I was sixteen. He of course 
telling' her how ' much I longed to see my dear lived in the department of the establishment 
brother Frank. She wrote me back a letter allotted to the hoys — while I dwelt in that 
full of kindness;' but assuring' me that circum- appropriated to the female scholars. We how- 
stances compelled ' her to keep me at school, ever saw each other for a short time every day, 
and enjoining me to make myself as happy as I and for several hours on Sunday. I was there- 

E ossibly could. Frank' sometimes wrote in fore now much happier than I had been when 
is own ' little way ; and I remember how I at this school by myself ; and I did my best to 
used to weep" over those : letters. Ah, I had make my poor brother happy also. We were 
been told to make myself happy — but I could well provided with' clothes by the master and 
not; and during the holidays, when most of mistress according as we wanted them : and 
the other children were ’ away at their homes, we were likewise allowed a sufficiency of poeket- 
I often used to weep and sob as if my heart money. I think that Mr. and Mrs. Jennings 
would break. ; ' suspected thfere was some strange mystery 

“ At the expiration of very- nearly two years, connected with us— but they evidently were 
I wa3 one day most agreeably surprised'by the not acquainted 'with it— or at least not in all 
presence of my brother. He told me that Mrs. its particulars : for Mrs. Jennings frequently 
Burnaby was dead, and that she was no relation questioned me in respect to my former rerni- 
at ail. He was not dressed " in black ; and I niscences. 1 1 used to answer her with frankness 
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in the hope that she would perhaps be led to 
tell me something. But she never did. 

“ I must here observe that amongst the 
female-scholars at this school, there was one 
named Catherine Marshall. She was four 
years younger than mj^self — a fine, tall, well- 
made, and beautiful creature as ever I beheld. 
She was possessed of a merry and joyous dis- 
position — innocently mischievious, if I may use 
the term — and full of frolicsome gaiety. My 
spirits were naturally good, notwithstanding 
the many depressing .circumstances by which I 
was surrounded. Kate and I soon formed a 
sincere friendship for each other. When the 
school walked out we were always together: 
we sat together in the school-room ; and 
as she was somewhat idle and disliked 
learning, I was wont to assist her with 
her lessons. She was a kind-hearted gener-. 
ous-minded girl ; and I loved her dearly. 
I must add that her father Mr. Marshall kept 
a tavern at Dover ; bnt being well oil, he was 
enabled to give his daughter a good education. 
For Kate had two sisters younger than herself : 
and they were at school, I believe, at Hover — 
the mother not liking to have them all sent 
away from home. 

“I have su'd that I was sixteen when my 
brother came to this school. About a year 
afterwards Mrs. Jennings told me that I was 
no longer to consider myself a scholar, bnt 
was to occupy the place of junior teacher, with 
the ultimate view of qualifying myself as a 
governess, by which profession I was to earn 
my bread. Thus time passed on : and when 
I was twenty, Mrs. Jennings informed me 
that I was to make my preparations to enter, 
in the above capacity, a family that was about 
to visit the Continent. Kate Marshall at that 
time -she being sixteen— left the school. AVe 
exchanged some little mementoes of our friend- 
ship ; and she made me promise that if ever I 
had an opportunity, I would pay her a visit 
at Dover. But the most anguished separation 
was from my dear brother Frank ; and when 
the moment for parting came, we embraced 
agaiu and again, unable to tear ourselves 
away from each other’s arms. At length we 
did separate : and never shall I forget the 
excruciating poignancy of my affliction at the 
moment ! My boxes were conveyed to the 
hotel where the family was stopping : but 
before I took leave of Mr. and Mrs. Jennings, 
I besought them to treat my dear brother with 
all possible kindness, as I knew that he would 
be inconsolable at my loss. They promised 
that they would, and they showed some degree 
of feeling on parting from me. 

“ The family into which I now entered was 
that of Sir John Marston. He was then 
about fifty years of age : Lady Marston was 
two years his junior. They had a niece with 
them — a Mrs Lloyd — who was a widow, and 
had two children. She was about thirty years 
old ; and her children— both girls— were res- 


pectively twelve and ten. It was these two 
children of whose education I was to take 
charge. As I have already said, -this family was 
staying at an hotel ; and from what I learnt, 
they had only arrived from London two days 
previously. How they heard of me — how I 
became engaged to enter into their service — 
how long the negotiation had been carried on — 
in short, all circumstances leading to my 
entrance into this family, were totally un- 
known to me ; and of course I did not ask 
the question. 

“On the following day we embarked on 
board a steam-packet bound for Havre-de- 
Grace ; and there I found that the Marstons 
had a house ready provided to receive them, 
and where they had previously been dwelling 
for some time. It was there that we according- 
ly took up our abode ; and I entered upon my 
duties as governess to Mrs, Lloyd’s children. 
Under no circumstances is the occupation of a 
teacher a very pleasurable one : but mine was 
rendered doubly annoying by the disagree- 
able temper of my two pupils, and by the 
difficulty I experienced in piving Mrs. Lloyd 
satisfaction. She was constantly interfering 
and finding fault. Her children were rude, 
pert, and forward when I commenced with 
them ; and vainly did I endeavour to improve 
their manners and disposition. If I spoke 
harshly to them, they raised such a storm of 
crying, shrieking, screaming, and yelling, that- 
the whole house frew alarmed, and I was 
blamed for their ill-conduct. In short, I soon 
found that I had entered into a kind of pur- 
gatory, and that the life I had led at the South- 
ampton school was paradise compared to it. 
Sir John Marston often scolded me most bru- 
tally : Lady Marston treated me with the 
supremest contempt : indeed, s' e was kinder 
far to her menials than to myself. Mrs. Lloyd, 
as 1 have already said, was constantly finding 
fault. If I corrected the children when they 
did wrong — or if I let them have their own 
way — I was equally liable to blame : and thus I 
found my situation rapid 1}’ becoming intoler- 
able. The domestics, seeing how 1 was treated 
by their master and the two ladies, followed 
their example ; so that I could scarcely get 
even the most necessary services performed, 
and had to a great extent to do menial things 
for myself. I wrote frequently to Frank : but 
I never in my letters mentioned to him how 
thoroughly unhappy I was. 

“ Thus some months passed away ; and at 
length, as my ideas began to grow enlarged 
and my experience of the world increased, 
I began to ask myself why I should put up 
with so much ill-treatment ? I reasoned that if 
my qualifications were such as to enable me to 
obtain my bread at all, 'they would avail for 
the purpose in some other family than Sir John 
Marslon’s ; and inspired by these reilectiono, 
I felt a certain independence of spirit growing 
up within me. When once this spirit had 
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sprung into existence— or rather, when the address me in such language— told her 'that 
natural strength of my mind began lima to she wait no lady, but only fit for a fishwife— 
develop itself— J assumed a loftier bearing and gave her plainly and frankly to understand 
towards those around me. One day, when the that so long as f had the. charge of her 
children had been guilty of some exceeding act daughters, 1 waa thenceforth determined to 
of rudeness, I chastised tlu-m with great punish them whenever they deserved it. She 
severity. Their cries brought up their mother hastened away to tell her uncle Sir John Mars- 
Mrs. Lloyd ;and she began abusing me with ton, who rushed. up to the nursery furious with 
her usual violence. I desired her not to rage. When he began storming at me, I told 
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him lie was a cowardly bull}', and that he 
would not dare behave thus to one of his own 
sex. He blustered and fumed, endeavouring 
to break ray spirit ; and he even raised his 
hand to strike me — when 1 snatched up a foot- 
stool and hurled it at his head. It struck him 
a severe blow, but tranquillized him in a 
moment ; and he quitted the nursery without 
another word. Thus far T wan victorious. 
But presently T had to encounter the self- 
suflicient insolence of Lady Marston ; for as I 
passed her on the stairs, she turned up her 
nose, muttering something about a beggarly 
upstart.” I at once told her I had not the 
slightest doubt she was precisely what she 
had dared to call me ; and white with rage, she 
hurried a way. I was now perfectly triumphant. 
I. felt glowing within me a spirit such as J 
had never known before ; and the conscious- 
ness that I possessed it, made me happy. J 
suddenly felt myself above all petty tyrannies, 
and totally independent of my tyrants. I was 
thercfoie encouraged to prosecute the warfare 
against, the servants ; and when that very 
same, dav an impertinent minx of a house- 
maid refused to do something I bade her, I 
bestowed upon her such a sound box on the 
ears, that she was as much dismayed as hurt. 
She did not any longer refuse to follow mv 
orders : and during all the rest of the lime f 
was in Sir John Marat on's family, I experienced 
no o-ert impertinence on the part of the domes- 
tics. 

I “ The effect which all these various proceed- 
ings produced, was perfectly astonishing : the 
j treatment 1 subsequently experienced w as 
widely diliorent from that I had before known. 
1 was left to manage the children as I thoucht 
fit. ; and the domestics obeyed my orders. But 
still 1 was resolved to take the earliest oppor- 
tunity of quitting a situation which 1 disliked 
and a family that I detested. T secretly made 
inquiries if other English families living in 
Havre, required a governess— but could hear of 
nothing satisfactory. Atlenilh I resolved to 
gi r e Sir Marston notice to leave him, and v end 
my way back to England. Thereupon lie gave 
me to understand that I was bound to him by 
those who had the power to bind me, until J 
should attain the age of twenty-one. It only 
wanted three months of that period ; and I 
therefore determined to await it. patiently. But 
still wondered who the persons could he that 
exercised this invisible but powerful inlluence 
over my destinies. 

“ About two months after that conversation 
with Sir John Marston the family removed 
from Havre to Paris ; and we took up our abode 
at an hotel, the Baronet alleging that he pur- 
rosed to look out for a suitable residence, as lie 
meant to fix himself permanently, or at all 
events for some time, in the French capital. J 
eared nothing about his arrangements— looking 
forward to the end of another month rs the 
| period of my emancipation. And now I come to 


the most extraordinary incident in my chequer- 
ed life. It was on the morning after the attain- 
ment of my twenty-first year, that I requested 
an interview with Sir John Marston in order 
to receive, whatsoever amount of money was due 
to mo and take my leave. The request for an 
audience was granted ; and when I repaired to 
the room in which he was seated alone, he mani- 
fested the most extraordinary courtesy. Desir- 
ing me to be seated, be addressed me in such a 
tone of urbanity and kindness that I could 
scarcely believe he was the same individual 
who used to treat me with such ruffian brutali- 
ty. lie commenced by stating that he was sorry 
if any past circumstances had rendered me 
unhappy while in liis family, but attributed 
them nil to liasf incss of temper — for which he 
professed a profound sorrow. He then ques- 
tioned me— as indeed he had often done before 
—very minutely relative to my reminiscences 
of the earlier portion of my life ; and thinking 
that now I had attained my majority, and was 
going to leave him, he might have something 
important to communicate, I spoke without 
reserve. He then proceeded to make me the 
most extraordinary proposal ; and although he 
opened his mind with cautious slowness— feel- 
ing his way as it were with the most wary cir- 
cumlocution — yet. the proposition, when fully 
developed, struck me speechless with wonder 
for some minutes. Tt was to the effect that if 
I would consent to marry a certain person 
whom he had selected, he would present me 
with a sum of live thousand pounds ; hut 
that he did not require me to live with 
tiiis husband of his choice a day, nor an 
hour, nor a minute. On the contrary, 
lie stipulated as a part of his proposition, 
that we were to separate immediately after the 
ceremony and see each other no more. When I 
fad recovered from the astonishment into 
which this proposal had thrown me, I speedily 
reflected that it was one which, singular and 
indelicate though it appeared, I should never- 
theless do well to accept. To a person who was 
about to leave a situation with only a few 
pounds in her pocket, and utterly uncertain 
how soon she could procure another — without 
any known friends, too. in the whole wide 
world— the oiler of five thousand pounds was 
magnificently templing. Indeed, it was a 
temptation too brilliant and dazzling to be 
refused. I tlierefox-c speedily made up my 
mind to accept, the offer. But having no very 
high opinion of Sir John Marston's integrity, 
I insisted upon receiving the money before 1 
would conclude the strange bargain. He told 
me that the moment the ceremony was over I 
should have to sign a certain paper without 
reading its contents, and that the object which 
ho had in view would not be answered unless I 
affixed my name to that document. He there- 
fore proposed that immediately after the 
ceremony and previous to the signing of the j 
paper, the money should be. placed in my bands.! 
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language, with which I am perfectly acquain- 
ted. The notary then took his departure ; 
and I possessed myself of my five thousand 
pounds. 

“ I now intimated to Sir John Marston that 
I was about to quit his family at once — to 
which he made no ojyection. But he bade me 
wait a few minutes while he gave me a word 
of caution. This was to the effect that if I 
consulted ray own interests I should do well 
not to mention to any persons whose frendship 
I might thereafter form, the peculiar circum- 
stances under whrph my marriage was contract- 
ed ; and he even hinted that some fraud had 
been committed, in which I was more or less an 
accomplice. I began to grow frightened : for- 
ib did not occur to me at the time that this 
might he merely a device on his part to in- 
timidate me into secrecy. He however as- 
sured me that I should be perfectly safe, 
provided I kept my own counsel ; and he 
farther intimated that if ever I wished to 
communicate with him, and should be un- 
acquainted with his address, a letter directed 
to him through his English attorney, Mr. 
Robson, S-vville Row, London, would reach him. 
lie told me that he had chan cd his mind 
about settling himself in Paris, and that he 
purposed to travel about on the Continent for 
some time to come. I now took leave of him. 
He cave me his hand at parting, and hoped 
that I. experienced no lingering ill-will towards 
him. I said frankly enough that I had little 
cause to entertain a friendly feeling, but that 
as for a permanent rancour, mine was not a 
disposition to cherish it. On leaving Sir .Tohn, 
I proceeded to my own chamber to finish my 
arrangements for departure ; and while I was 
thus occupied, Lady Marston and Mrs. Lloyd 
came to bid me farewell. 1 treated them 
precisely as I had Sir John : and having taken 
lea'-e of the two p.irls, T entered a hackney- 
coach, ordering the driver to take me to 
another hotel. I however purposed that my 
stay there should he brief, inasmuch as I re- 
solved to set off on the following day on my 
return to England : for I longed to embrace 
my brother Frank. 

“ I have already stated that since I left 
j Southampton, I regularly corresponded with 
him. A year had now elapsed since I left him 
there ; and by the last letter I received, 1 knew 
he was still at the seminary. I sent to make 
inquiries relative to the hour at which the 
deligence started for Havre on the following 
morning ; and while the porter of the hotel 
was gone, I becran to ruminate seriously upon 
my position. There was I, a young and un- 
protected Ionian — only twenty-one years of 
a’e, and just launched, so to speak, upon the 
wide world ! I could not marry, even if I 
should meet with any one to gain my affec- 
tions ; and I felt that at my age, and not 
being particularly bad-lo"king, I should find 
myself exposed to offers and overtures alike 


honourable and dishonourable. I was prepared 
to accept neithei’, but I naturally shrank from 
the chance of encountering rhern. It therefore 
occurred to me that if I passed as a married 
woman, there would he in that title a certain 
protection for myself and a safeguard for my 
reputation. Bat £ did not choose to adopt my 
husband’s name, or receive the reflection of 
his rank. I 6corned and hated the marriage, 
on account of the circumstances attending it ; 
and I despised aristocratic distinctions. I 
therefore resolved to remain a plain civilian ; 
and I deliberated what name I should 
take : for if passing as a married woman, 

I could not of course retain my maiden 
name of P<(ton. On the table in my 
room at the hotel to which I had removed, 
were some English novels, placed there for 
the use of those guests who chose to avail 
themselves of such reading. I thought to my- 
self that I would leave my future name to a 
| sort of lottery ; and taking up one of the 
volumes, I determined to adopt the first name 
that should meet my eye, if it were not an 
ugly one. In this manner did I come to dub 
myself Mm. Chandos. Jt was by this name that 
T. now had my passport made out ; and on the 
following morning, at nine o’clock, I too'c my 
place in the roups of the diligence for Havre. 
This compartment of a French stage-coach is 
made for three persons ; and my two com- 
panions were elderly French ladies who were 
also going to Havre. I was well pleased with 
their companionship ; for they were very 
agreeable persons and the day passed quickly 
enough, notwithstanding the tediousness of 
travelling by diligence on the Continent. 

' “ It was in the middle of the night, and 

while we were still at a considerable distance 
from Havre-de-Graee, that the diligence was 
suddenly attacked by a body of armed robbers, 
who were so numerous and so formidable that 
resistance on the part of the male passengers, 
the guard, or the postilions, was out of the 
question. It was in a lonely spot where the 
deed took place ; and the banditti went to 
work in a most deliberate manner. They 
unpacked all the boxes to search for money, 
jewellery, or other valuables ; and my five 
thousand pounds, which 1 had deposited inside 
my trunk, was appropriated by the plunderers. 
In short thej 7 carried off everything worth 
taking from all the passengers - purses, watcher, 
even to the very ear-rings of the females. The] 
two elderly ladies who were my companions, j 
were terribly fri htened; but 1 retained my 
presence of mind : for although deeply annoyed 
and nfilicted by the loss of my money, yet I saw 
that no attempt would be made upon our lives. ' 
When the robbers had done their work, they 
suffered the diligence to proceed ; and in the j 
morning I thus arrived absolutely penniless 
at Havre.” 
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CHAPTER LXXXI. 

CONTINUATION' OF LADY BESS’S HISTORY. 

“I took up my quarters at an hotel, and 
reflected upon what • coarse I should now pur- 
sue. I learnt on inquiry that there would be 
no steam-packet for Southampton for the next 
two days ; but even if there were, and if by 
parting with some of my clothes I could raise 
money enough to pay my fare, what was the 
use of presenting myself in a pauperized con- 
dition to my poor brother ? I knew that he 
had no funds wherewith to assist me : and more- 
over, I shrank from the idea of afflicting him by 
an account of my misfortunes. What was I to 
do ? My position was most embarrassing. I did 
not however suffer myselfto be completely cast 
down : the same spirit which had animated me 
in dealing with the petty tyrants of the family 
which I had so recently left, inspired me now 
with courage to meet misfortunes. At first I 
thought of writing at once to Sir John Marston, 
telling him how I was situated and requesting 
his pecuniary assistance. But when I reflected 
on the independent manner in which I had 
1 left him, my soul recoiled from the idea of such 
self-humiliation.' The only course open to me 
appeared to be that of obtaining a situation 
as a governess ; and this I thought would not 
be so very difficult, as there were many Enlish 
residents in Havre, as well as respectable 
French tradesmen, who knew that I bad been 
a year with Sir John Marston s family. I 
accordingly set about instituting immediate 
inquiries. The robbery of .the diligence was 
of course generally known in Havre ; and it 
being likewise known that I was one of the 
victims, my position excited some degree of 
sympathy. An English lad}', named Knight, 
who had recently been left a widow, and had 
several children, was staying at Havre at the 
time ; and she offered to receive me as a gover- 
ness. She frankly told me that she was not 
very well off, and that she could not afford to 
give me a handsome salary : but my circum- 
stances did not permit me to be over particular 
—and I therefore accepted her proposition. 
She was a woman of about forty ; her eldest 
son, whose Christian name was James, was just 
one-and-twenty ; and she had four other chil- 
dren — two boys and two girls, whose ages 
ranged from ten to eighteen. She was a good- 
natured person — somewhat weak-minded— and 
entirely under the empire of her son James, 
who, J. must observe, was a handsome young 
man. Her husband had been dead about eight 
months : he was a merchant — but had left his 
circumstances in a less flourishing condition 
than had been expected from his mode of life. 
He had some little property at Barcelona in 
Spain : and it required the widow’s presence 
there for her to take possession of it. She had 
arrived from England on her way thither ; and 
as I found, more from compassion in respect to 


myself than because her views were sufficiently 
settled to enable her to engage a governess at 
the time, she received me into her family. In 
a few weeks we set off by the diligence towards 
the Spanish frontier. I soon found that James 
Knight had taken it into his head to make a 
conquest of me, if possible -and notin an 
honourable way. 'When unperceived by his 
mother, he besieged me with attentions ; and 
even in her presence he sometimes looked and 
spoke in a manner that it was impossible to 
misunderstand. On these occasions I saw that 
she reproved him with a glance, for which 
however he cared but little. She was however 
soon satisfied that he received no encourage- 
ment from me : for I gave him to understand 
as plainly as I could that his attentions were 
most disagreeable. But he persevered in them: 
and on one occasion it became necessary for me 
to resent his impertinence with a sound box 
on the ears, which I hesitated, not to bestow'. 
He was of an evil disposition — treacherous, 
malignant, and spiteful to a degree : and find- 
ing that so far from making any tender im- 
pression on me, I treated him in this manner, 
lie menaced me with his looks. For these 
however I cared but little ; and deported my- 
self towards him with aversion and contempt. 
He grew sullen and morose ; and I saw full well 
that he had conceived a bitter hatred against me. 
E nder these circumstances was it that we arrived 
at Barcelona. I do not pause to say anything 
particular relative to the children entrusted to 
my charge, as I remained so short a time with 
Mr. Knight : but I now come to the incident 
which caused me to leave her abruptly. On 
arriving at Barcelona, we took up our quarters 
at an hotel preparatory to the hiring of suit- 
able apartments during the period that it 
would be requisite for Mrs. Knight to remain 
in that city. The very day after our arrival, 
and at about eight o’clock in the evening, Mrs. 
Knight discovered that some articles of jewel- 
lery had been abstracted from her trunk. This 
announcement was made in the presence of her 
son Janies ; and he immediately turned to- 
wards me, asking with a malignant look ‘ what 
I was doing in liis mother’s chamber about an 
hour back ¥ Instantaneously understanding 
the nature of the aspersion he intended to 
throw upon me, my indignation burst forth 
in no measured terms : for it was totally false 
that I had been to his mother’s room at all. 
He vowed that I had pand insisted that my 
boxes should be searched. This I at once 
assented to : whereupon Mrs. Knight, who, 
poor weak-minded woman, had begun to j.row 
suspicious concerning me, led the way to my 
chamber, followed by her son and myself. On 
our way thither, the thought,— the terrible 
thought, flashed to my mind that if James 
Knight were villian enough to accuse me thus 
wrongfully, .he was also sufficiently treacher- , 
ous and malignant to have placed the jewels in 
my box in order to ruin me. I beheld at a I 
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glance all the danger of my position ; and in 
the swift brief moments that were passing, I 
revolved in my mind the two alternatives that 
lay before me— either to dare the accusation 
boldly on the one hand— or to fly from it 
precipitately on the other. Though’ perfectly 
innocent, as God is my judge, yet I chose the 
latter alternative : for I could not endure the 
thought of being plun?ed into a prison. I 
therefore determined to escape. We entered 
my chamber ; and in order to throw the 
treacherous young man entirely off his guard 
with respect to my intention, I affected not to 
entertain the slighest suspicion that the jewels 
would really be found" in my box. I was thus 
enabled, when he was busily engaged in turn- 
ing out all the things, to snatch up n bonnet 
and shawl and glide from the room. Locking 
the door upon Mrs. Knight and lmr son, 1 
slipped on the bonnet and sin wl — reached the 
staircase- descended it rapidly —-.and isma-d 
forth from the hotel, ft was now dusk ; and 
1 sped precipitately along tin* street — gained 
the postern — passed the fortifications without 
hindrance— and was soon outlie wide open 
plain stretching towards the Catalonian Hills. 
T proceeded onward with hut little relaxation of 
speed for nearly two hours, — when 1 was com- 
pelled to sit down and rest. It was now a 
beautiful moonlit night ; and I couid see to a 
considerable distanc:-*. Throe or four habi- 
tations were di-cernibhi amidst the sylvan 
scenery which formed a large piriion of th«* 
landscape : but 1 dared not seek shelter at any 
of these, for fear that if information had been 
given to the 11 ’.reel one™ pilioe, the entire 
neighbourhood might be scoured l*y tho-j.a 
officers and I should be am*?te l. I therefore 
resolved to walk onward thronghoui the whole 
night, and thus place as great a distance as 
possible, between myself and the city which T 
had left. 

| “Having rested as long as l dared, I pur- 
sued 1113’ way again. 1 had purposely slriekiui 
out of tiie main road, and was plunging deeper 
and deeper into the wilds and fastnesses of 
Catalonia. T had read of the generous dis- 
position and high-minded nature of Use 
Catalans— and iv-'otvc-d, when morning dawned, 
and 1 had travelled for enough to be beyond th- 
reach of pursuit, to stop at some cottage and 
ask for food and shelter : for I had a little 
money in mv pocket, which I hid received 
from Mrs. Knight. M v spirits did not Hag : 
indeed there was something wildly romantic 
and exhilarating in this journey, amidst the 
bold and striking, scenery which the powerful 
elfulgence of moon and stars brought out in 
strong relief. It must not be however thought 
that I was indifferent to the suspicion of guilt 
in respect to the jewels, which would be natur- 
ally confirmed by my precipitate flight : but 
I resolved, so soon as 1 should have an oppor- 
tunity, to write a letter containing the requisite 
explanations to Mrs. Knight, showing the 


infamous conduct of her son and how I had 
fled as the only alternative to escape a prison. 

“I pressed courageously forward, stopping 
every now and then to sit down upon a stone or 
a bank, hut gallantly battling against increas- 
ing fatigue. Thus I continued my way till 
morning dawned ; and now I was in the midst 
of all the characteristic scenery of the immeme 
principality of Catalonia. Rarren rocks and 
j fertile valleys — groves of cork trees— cascades 
| and torrents— limpid streamlets and roaring 
waterfalls— these were the principal features 
which nature presented to my view. When 
the sun was rising over the orient hills; I sat 
down upon the slope of an eminence, now no 
longer able to combat against, the sense of 
fatigue. A mailing valley, intersected with a 
rivulet, spread itself out at any feet ; 
and behind m« the wild barren hills roar in 
amphitheatrical grandeur. Not a habitation 
was fo seen. I bad frequently slaked my 
thirst during the night's wanderings ; for 
there had been no lack of spring? and rivu'ets 
in the path which T had pursued : b it I was 
now torture.! with the gnawing pangs of hun- 
ger — and the dread apprehension began to 
creep shudd-ringly over me, that it was po?- 
sible for me to starve amidst these Citiloniiin 
wild?. My hope that I should reach some hos- 
pitable cottage, appeared to be disappointed ; 
and I fell that I nm u t rest some hours before 
T could resume my wanderings with ease or 
speed. White I was thus giving way to the 
disagreeable refl-ations tbit. h*gin to steal 
over me, I heard footstep? sudd mly .approach- 
in' from b'html. and starting up, 1 bihehl a 
figure th at I must describe. It was th at of a 
man at least six feet high, symmetrically but, 
sr.ron »!y built, hi « form b'ing alike muscular 
and elegant, lie appeared to be ;>.bau‘. thirty 
years of age, and was perhaps on n of th*' hand- 
rfom»*st men I had ever seen in my whole life. 
His complexion, naturally of Spanish swarthi- 
nes-j, was more deep!}' bron/.od by exposure to 
the scorching sun ; but it had an olive clear- 
ness through which the warm hlool 0 mid 
mantle upon that fine countenance. His eyes 
were dark, but full of fire— looking like j *t that 
burns without losing its sable hue. His fea- 
tures were of the purely Grecian cut: and his 
teeth were truly splendid. His long black 
hair, the least thing coarse — but glossy and 
curling naturally, and of remarkable luxuri- 
ance — fell upon bis shoulders. He wore 
a moustache, nut neither beard nor whiskers, 
and this appeared even younger than lie 
really was. He was dressed in the picturesque 
Catalan costume, and carried a rifle in his hand. 
His belt was furnished with pistols and diggers; 
and by his side hung a straight sword of im- 
mense length, no might either have been a 
guerilla or a bandit chief— I knew not which at 
the moment : but T strongly suspected the 
latter. 

“ 1 must here observe that this was the 
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middle of September, 1839 : and the Carlist 
war was just concluded. Don Carlos had 
passed with the hulk of his army into France : 
but Cabrera, one of his most famous generals, 
still continued in Spain at the head of a large 
body of troops. He was nob however at that 
time in Catalonia— but I believe in the Basque 
Provinces ; while Catalonia itself had become 
almost completely pacified. The Catalan whom 
I have described, and whom I thus encountered 
at sunrise in the midst of his own native wilds, 
stood gazing upon me for upwards of a minute 
in speechless astonishment. And no wonder 
that such should have been his feeling : for I 
doubtless appeared to him like a person dropped 
from the clouds in that lonely region. But 
blended with his look of surprise was an ex- 
pression of admiration : and suspecting that 
I was not a Spanish woman, he at length ad- 
dressed me in the French tongue. He spoke 
with mildness and courtesy, asking me whether 
I had not lost my way, and whether he could 
be of any assistance to me ? I replied frankly 
that I had wandered the whole night — that I 
was exhausted with fatigue and famished with 
hunger - and that I required both repose and 
refreshment. Without asking another ques 
tion, he courteously invited me to accompany 
him, assuring me of kind treatment. I showed 
by my looks and manner that I put confidence 
in him, and led the way up the eminence, until 
we reached a winding path which descended 
somewhat precipitately between two walls of 
rock, which grew higher and higher in 
proportion as we went lower and lower. 
The .path continued its tortuous way almost 
completely round the hill, until it reached 
a valley on the opposite side ; and there 
I beheld a little encampment, consisting 
of half-a-dozen tents pitched upon the 
bank of streamlet. A fire. was burning in the 
open air, and over it a cauldron was suspended 
| in the true gipsy fashion. A dozen men, dress- 
ed and armed in a manner similar to the indi- 
vidual who was guiding me thither, were loung- 
ing about, most of them smoking ; and four or 
five women, in the picturesque Catalan attire, 
added to the interest of the scene. These wo- 
men were young and beautiful : the men were 
all fine athletic fellows, and the age of none 
appeared to exceed forty. I immediately be- 
came the object of curiosity and attention on the 
part of these persons : but the curiosity partook 
not of rudeness, while the attention was courte- 
ous and kind. Two of the young women spoke 
French ; and thus I was enabled to understand 
what they said. I may here at once observe - 
what I did not discover till later in the day — 
that the individual -who had brought me 
thither, was the chief of this band, and was 
styled lion Diego Christoval ; but what the 
occupations of the band itself were, I did not 
so speedily ascertain. Don Christoval bade the 
women bustle about and supply me with re- 
freshments. I was introduced into one of the 


tents, where bedding was stretched upon the 
ground ; and there the two women who spoke 
French, desired me to repose myself. This 
invitation I gratefully accepted. Hot coffee, 
eggs, biscuits, and butter, together with some 
cold meat, was speedily served up ; and I made 
a copious meal. The women then bade me rest 
myself as long as I thought fit,— promising that 
I should not be disturbed, for that the encamp- 
ment would remain in that spot for some days. 
I thanked them for their kindness ; and they 
[left me, closing the canvass of the tent'over the 
entrance. 

“ I slept soundly for several hours. Indeed, 
it was not till late in the afternoon that I 
awoke ; and then I was completely refreshed. 
Presently the handsome countenance of one of 
the women peeped into the tent ; and perceiv- 
ing that I was awake, she pointed to certain 
arrangements which she bad made for my com- 
fort while [had been steeped in slumber. On a 
rudely constructed table all the necessary 
materials for ablutions and the toilet were 
spread ; and as these details are not without 
their interest, 1 may add that 1 found a hair- 
brush, n comb, nail and tooth brushes, all com- 
pletely new, together with fragrant Barcelonese 
soap, and perfumed oil for the hair, . There was 
likewise a change of linen ; and, in short, every 
care had been taken to minister to 
my wants and comforts. All this was cheer : 
ing enough ; and I could not help feeling rejoic- 
ed at having fallen into such comfortable quar- 
ters. The young woman, whose name was 
Isabella, assisted me in my toilet ; and when it 
was completed, she invited me to join the rest 
in partaking of the afternoon meal. On issuing 
forth from the tent, I found a complete banquet 
spread upon the grass - the whole arrangements 
having the air of an English picnic. There 
were roast capons, masses of smoked ham, piles 
of sausages, huge pieces of cheese, vegetables, 
bread, biscuits, and quantities of grapes and 
other fruits. The cauldron was again simmer- 
ing over the fire ; and this huge iron vessel 
contained the favourite Spanish comestible, 
called pochero — a sort of soup with quantities of 
various kinds of meat, poultry, and game. 
Plates, dishes, and all the requisite articles of 
crockery and cutlery were likewise at hand ; 
and there was no deficiency of wine and spirits. 
The men and women of the band were already 
seated at the banquet, which they had not 
however commenced, courteously waiting for 
my appearance. Don Diego Christoval, rising up 
from the grass dolled his cap in graceful saluta- 
tion ; and taking me by the hand, invited me 
to place myself next to him. We accordingly 
sat down— and the festival commenced. But 
little conversation took place during the repast, 
every one having an appetite so keen as to cause 
ample justice to be done to the good things 
above enumerated. When it was over, the men 
lighted their pipes, and lounging upon the 
grass, smoked and drank at their ease : but 
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Don Diego, who, it appeared, was not addicted These were the principal motives that at once 
to the use of tobacco, proposed to me, if I were prompted 'me to accept Christoval’s proposal 
not still too much fatigued, to walk with him that I should remain for a few days with his 
along the bank of the streamlet. Supposing band. 

that he wished to speak to me relative to my “ A week thus passed. Every morning at 
circumstances, I accepted the invitation, and daybreak the men of the band, headed by 
we rambled away from the encampment. Don Diego, set out from the encampment, and 

“ At first he expressed a hope that I did not return until late in the afternoon,— 
was satisfied with the attention shown when they found the banquet ready prepared 
me, ahd that I had found everything for them by the women. These women were 
as comfortable as, considering the limited the wives, or perhaps the mistresses, of certain 
and rude nature, of the arrangements, I members of the band : but neither of them 
could have expected. When I had given a pertained to Don Diego. Their conduct was 
suitable response, declaring my gratitude for unexceptionably correct ; and if they were 
the treatment I had received, he intimated not really wives, they at all events behaved 
that if I thought fit to give auy explanation with the discretion and decency of married 
relative to the circumstances which had women. When the men returned of a day, 
brought me into those wilds, he was prepared they were invariably laden with provisions of 
to listen : but he at the same time, with much all kinds ; and I noticed that of an evening, 
mingled frankness and delicacy, assured me they all assembled in Don Diego’s own tent, 
that if I preferred remaining silent upon the where they remained for about half-an-hour, 
subject, he would not press me, nor should my either in consultation or else in dividing 
treatment undergo any change so long as I other things which they had obtained 
might choose to remain with the band. I did during the day in additon to the provisions 
nob think fit to enter into full particulars and wine. That this latter business was really 
relative to the jewels ; 1 ut I gave him to un- the one that occupied them on those occasions, 
dersland that I had fled precipitately from I gradually began to suspect : for I often heard 
Barcelona in order to escape a cruel persecution the sounds of chinking gold emanate from the 
at the hands of the sou of a lady in whose chief’s tent. Moreover, I began to notice that 
family I had occupied the position of a gover- the women varied the articles of jewellery 
ness. Don Diego was perfectly satisfied with which they wore, and which were exceedingly 
this explanation ; and he asked what he could costly and handsome. In short, at the exjfira- 
do to serve me ? I replied that my object was tion of the v'eek I acquired the certainty 
to return to France. He said that it was his that I had fallen in with a horde of banditti, 
intention to remain for a few days in the I therefore longed for the fulfilment of Don 
present neighbourhood, but that afterwards Diego's promise that he would conduct me into 
lie and his band would be pushing their way France. But the second week was entered 
towards the Pyrenees : and that if I thought upon, and nothing was Baid concerning the 
fit to remain with them during this short subject. I continued to receive the kindest 
interval, he would himself conduct me across attentions ; and if I ever offered to assist the 
the Pyrenean boundary into France. I accept- women in preparing the repasts, they would 
ed this offer at once, and for several reasons, not suffer me to do any menial thing. They 
In the first place, I had not sufficient money conceived the utmost friendship for me ; and 
to travel by any j ublic conveyance ; and 1 Isabella, the most beautiful of all, was un- 
did not like to expose my necessitous position remitting in her attentions. Two or three 
to Don Diego, or receive pecuniary assistance times Christoval asked me to walk with him : 
from him. In the second place, even if I had but his manner was always that of respectful 
possessed ample funds, I should not have liked courtesy, mingled however with the evidences 
to trust myself to a public conveyance : for I of a growing admiration. I found him to be 
knew not to what extent James Knight’s a man of intelligent and cultivated mind. He 
malignity might have reached, and I thought was well read in Spanish and French litera- 
it quite probable that he would give such publi- ture : his manners were not merely gentle- 
city to the incident of the jewels that should manly — they were elegant ; and his conversa- 
lead to my arrest, if from a personal descrip- tion was varied, amusing, and instructive, 
tion I chanced to be recognized. Moreover, At the expiration of the second week I took an 
it %vould be impossible (o travel without a opportunity of inquiring when he proposed to 
passport ; and mine would betray me to the advance towards the Pyrenees, from which we 
authorities as the fugitive governess from were about forty miles distant. A cloud im- 
Earcelona, supposing that James Knight mediately gathered upon his countenance ; 
had really made the matter public. In and bending his dark eyes somewhat reproach- 
the third place, 1 was sufficiently interest- fully upon me, he asked in a mournful voice if 
ed in my new companions to entertain the I were anxious to leave those who experienced 
j wish of beholding somewhat more of their so much delight and gratification at my 
I mode of life, in which there was a certain presence amongst them ? I answered him 
romantic charm for such a disposition as mine, frankly, that I was anxious to make my w ay’ 
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back to England, in order to earn my liveli' 
hood by my own industry, instead of being a 
burden on the kindness of strangers. He as- 
sured me, with impassioned vehemence, that so 
far from being a burthen, I was the most 
welcome of guests ; ancl he added that circum- 
stances would compel the band to remain in 
that same spot for another fortnight, during 
which be besought me to tarry amongst them. 
Perceiving that J. was embarrassed how to 
answer, he addressed me gravely in the follow- 
ing manner 

“ ‘ Tfc would be ridiculous, Senora Chandos, 
to suppose that you do not suspect what we 
are. I must however, for my own sake, give you 
some explanations. In me you behold a Spanish 
nobleman, bearing the rank of Count, and 
descended from one of the oldest families of 
Catalonia. Put when I inherited my father's 
title, the family estate was so impoverished 
that I found myself a man of broken fortunes. 
I sold all that was left, and joined the cause 
of Don Carlos, with the rank of Captain in 
his army. Whether I have conducted myself 
as a gallant cavalier, is not for me to say : 
suffice it for my lips to proclaim that where 
the fight has ever been thickest, there was I 
to be found. The recent treachery of Maroto, 
in signing a capitulation with the Queen’s 
general Espartero, annihilated my roval 
master’s cause. Two alternatives then be- 
came present to my contemplation — either to 
throw do vn my arms and acknowledge Queen 
Isabella, or to fly into France. No— there 
was another course to be pursued; and "that 
was to associate myself with a few men, gallant 
and desperate as lam, and adopt a wild pre- 
datory life such as you behold 11 s leading. The 
world will doubtless call us banditti— and we 
are so ; but on entering upon this career, 
solemn oaths ■were registered amongst us, to 
the effect that we should never plunder the 
poor, but only the rich — and that on no 
occasion should we use unnecessary violence, 
much less spill human blood. Those were our 
oaths ; and they have become our laws. You 
now know, Senora, who and wliat we are, if 
indeed you were not previously 7 aware of it. 
Perhaps you tremb'e lest we live in a constant 
state of danger ; but this is not so. The Queen’s 
troops are still too much occupied in making 
head against Cabrera, to over-run the wilds 
of Catalonia for the extermination of such 
bands as that of which I am the chief : for 
there are many such hands at present scattered 
about the mountainous regions of this princi- 
pality. For years to come may we safely 
continue our present pursuits. And now, 
perhaps, you will wonder wherefore instead 
of adopting this course of life, I have not join- 
ed the forces still united under the command 
of General Cabrera ? The explanation can 
be given in a few words. An insult I received 
at his hands, and which as a junior officer I 
could not at the time resent, has engendered 


so strong?, feeling of personal dislike towards 
that chief, that I could not serve under him/' 

“ Count Christoval ceased speaking ; and I 
remained wrapped up in deep meditation. His 
narrative had touched me profoundly : v 1 could 
not find it in my heart to blame him— scarcely 
think the worse of him — for having adopted 
this mode of life. Indeed it was impossible 
to wonder that lie had done so ; and I knew, 
moreover, that these ciruumstances were in- 
vested in the eyes of Spaniards with much less 
moral degradation and dishonouring taints than 
in other countries. It was likewise ar source of 
satisfaction and an infinite relief to my mind to 
learn that I was not the associate of blood- 
stained murderers— but that these men enter- 
tained, after their own fashion, certain notions 
of a correct and proper nature. I had received 
so much generous attention and delicate kind- 
ness at their hands, as well as on the part of 
the women, that I could not possibly insist 
upon quitting them at once without appearing 
ungrateful for all that hospitable treatment. 
Therefore, when my meditation was over, I 
intimated to Don Diego my willingness to; 
abide with his hand for another fortnight ; 
but I was somewhat troubled when I beheld 
the glow of fervid delight and enthusiastic joy J 
which suddenly animated his countenance : for j 
I feared that he entertained towards me a senti- 
ment which I could not possibly reciprocate. 
Tie saw that I was thus troubled ; and again 
did the melancholy cloud settle upon his features. 
Then he hastened to change the conversation, 
and broke off into a lively strain of discourse, 
mingled with anecdotes of the late C&rlist 
war fare." 


CHAPTER LXXXII. 

CONTINUATION OF LADY HESS'S II] STOUT. 

“Tiik fortnight passed away ; and during 
this interval I avoided as much as possible 
finding myself alone with Don Diego Christo- 
val. He saw that such was my endeavour ; 
and with a delicacy which I could not help 
appreciating, he no longer asked me to join 
him in his evening ramble, though at meal- 
times his attentions towards me were most 
assiduous. When those two additional weeks 
had expired, I waited anxiously for some word 
or sign indicative of a removal ; and I was well 
pleased when I heard Don Diego give orders 
one evening that on the following day we were 
to set out. Accordingly, at an early hour in 
the morning, the encampment was broken up : 
the horses which belonged to the band, and 
which were kept in an immense cave serving 
the purpose of a stable, were brought forth, j 
There were steeds enough for ua all, women I 
included ; and even then there remained a 
couple to serve as pack-horses for the convey- 1 
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nnceofthe tents and the b.airgage. AA'e pro- of these, the best within the tower was allot- 


ceeded slowly, in consequence of the difficult 
nature of the ground which we had to traverse. 
T rode at the head, in company with Don 
Diego ; and the time passed rapidly away;' 
thus beguiled by his agreeable conversation. 
I could see that he loved me — that he enter- 
tained, indeed, a profound and adoring passion j 
for me : but I reciprocated it not in the slighesi 
degree. If ever there were a nun capable of 
making an impression on my heart, it was 
(,'ount Diego Cnristoval : but 1 experienced no 
tender feeling towards him. Even at the time 
I somewhat wondered at this, making it a 
subject of self-congratulation ; and I thought 
mine was a heart alto. ether inaccessible to 
love— or else that I had never as yet encount- 
ered the individual who was to v in niv afi'ec- 
tions. Most women, when the term of girl- 
hood i« past, form in their own minds the 
!>-ynt td\x! that they hope to encounter in the 
course of time, and whom they feel that they 
can love : but 1 never indulged in such a dream 
— I bad never thought upon the subject -I 
had never felt the slightest want, to love] 
or to be loved. Therefore the Sp inis.li bandit 
fulfilled no preconceived ideal on my put; nor] 
did his handsome person, his elegant manner*, j 
or his o itching conversation produc** a tender ] 
impre jstiort upon me. j 

“ We proceeded about twenty-five miles that! 
day, and the journey terminated at a half- 1 
ruined to - cr, which stood concealed in th“j 
midst of n dense grove of cork-trees. It had 
been an immense wood ; but hostile encounters 
between the (.'irlists and t'iiristinos had taken 
place in that neighbourhood, and large quanti- 
ties of the trees had been cut down to nid in 
throwing up defences and to be burnt as fire- 
wood. The land round about indicated the 
scene of battles,— being ploughed up in many 
directions by artillery and waggons. The black- 
ened remnants of trees, half burnt, lay scattered 
about ; and t’<e horses' feet stumbled over 
cannon-balls and pieces of broken weapons. 
The tower itself was situated half-way up an 
eminence, which was of so peculiar a form as to 
he inaccessible behind ; and thus it served as a 
background-defence for the building. The 
cork-trees stretched up to within a few yards 
of the tower, which they well nigh completely 
embowered in their verdure. There had been 
fighting at the tower : and the artillery had 
played upon the massive edifice, destroying at 
least half, but leaving the other portion com- 
paratively uninjured. 

“There was some furniture in the lower ; 
but the place having been pillaged, everything 
of value had disappeared. Nevertheless, there 
were sufficient means of rendering several 
room.--, comfortable enough ; and here did the 
band take up its q darters. One apartment 
served as a general room where the meals were 
taken in common, the same as at the encamp- 
ment ; and the others served n3 bed-chambers. 


| ted to me. On our arrival I was both surprised 
I and apprehensive at finding such pains taken 
to render the place habitable : for it struck me 
that so much trouble would scarcely he incur- 
red, if it were intended to pursue the journey on 
the following day, or even within two or three 
, days. And two or three days did pass without I 
any intimation being given that wc were to re- 
i sumo our march towards the Pyrenees. I did not 
choose to manifest any immediate impatience, I 
1 ben use I felt that I bad no right to make my 
1 own particular objects predominate over the 
] views and interests of Don Diego Christoral 
and his hand. 1 therefore maintained an out- 
1 ward appearance of cheui fulness, although I 
] began to entertain some misgiving in respect 
to my position there. In Rhort, 1 feared that 
| the bandit-chief was doing his best to keep me 
us long as he possibly could, and that I was 
] virtually n prisoner. For when Ciiri.stova! 
and his men went out on their predatory ex- 
cursions, two of th-in invariably remained at 
the tower, ostensibly to act as a guard for the 
women, but f could not help fancying in reality 
to prevent my escape. Moreover, when I 
walked out, one of the women — Isabella 
irerierully— accompanied, and one of the senti- 
nel- followed at a distance with the pretext 
of watching over mb. Put this had not been 
done when at the encampment ; and I asked 
myself wherefore such precautions should be 
held necessary now ? 

“ A week had passed since our arrival at the 
tower : and there was no sign of a removal. I 
now purposely sought an opportunity of speak- 
ing to the (.’ourt. Jle appeared to understand 
my wishes ; and one day, returning home from 
the usual excursion much earlier than was his 
wont, he asked me to accompany him in a 
walk. It was now the close of October ; and 
the weather was cold. AYe passed into the 
wood ; and Don Diego speedily approached 
the subject which 1 was desirous of reaching. 
He said, ‘I know what is passing in \ our mind, 
.Senora : you are impatient to leave na— to 
leave ui",’ lie added emphatically ; ‘ and you 
think I am uot tiehaving honourably or kindly 
towards you ? Nov, will you hear me ? A r ou 
are the first woman J ever loved in my life ; 
and you will be the last. The sentiment with 
which you have smitten me, is a deathless one. 
Not merely my happiness, but my very life, 
is in your hands : for if you were to leave me, 

I could not possibly' survive your loss. This 
love of mine has rendered me desperate— so 
desperate indeed, that it is making me act with 
duplicity and unkindness towards yon. AVlmt 
is to be my fate ? It is in your hands.’ 

“ It was impossible to be angry or indignant 
with that man : he spoke in language so 
fervid, and yet so replete with delicate respect 
— his looks were filled with so much admiration 
mingled with so much despair — there was 
altogether such a blending of sincerity, and 
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pathos, and manly appeal in his air, his words, 
and his manner, that I experienced for him a 
boundless compassion. Knowing that he 
possessed a generous heart, and certain lofty 
sentiments of honour, in spite of the lawless 
kind of life he was leading, I thought to touch 
and to move him by representing my assumed 
position as a real and veritable one. I accord- 
ingly addressed him in terms of impressive 
1 seriousness. I told him that I was a married 
woman, and was separated from my husband 
in consequence of the incompatibility of our 
dispositions ; but that in asmuch as I could 
not on the one hand contract another alliance, 

I I was equally resolute on the other never lo 
lose sight of my honour and rood name. The 
count looked much distressed, and reflected 
profoundly. At length ho asked if it were 
impossible I could ever love him? I told him 
him that while I felt deeply grateful for all 
the kindness I had experienced at his hands— 
and that although I should ever entertain a 
friendly remembrance of him — yet that my 
heart was incapable of experienceing a more 
tender sentiment. ‘To part from you,' be 
said in a mournful voice, ' will be the same n8 
laying violent hands upon myself : it will be 
an act of suicide— and I have uot the courage 
to accomplish it. I beseech you to remain at 
the tower a short time longer. I will not insult 
myself so far as to assure you that I am in- 
capable of any outrage towards you. If you 
would consent to live all your life with me as a 
sister, I should be happy. Mine is no gross 
and sensual passion : it is pure and ethereal : 
it is the strangest and most romantic love that 
ever yet filled the heart of man. fcSo long as I 
can enjoy the light of your presence— so long 
as I can hear the music of your voice playing 
in my ears — so long as I am permitted to 
gaze upon you from time to time, and dwell 
upon the beauty of your countenance — therein 
shall all my ideas of earthly happiness be 
concentrated. Surely, Senorn, such a love as 
this is not to be lightly repudiated 1 snrely 
you will take Eorac compassion upon the man 
who proffers you such a love T 
“ I answered that I would speak to him as 
if it were a sister addressing a brother ; and I 
went on to represent that for his own sake the 
sooner we parted the better— that his infatua- 
tion would only become the greater, his love 
the more intimately interwoven with his entire 
being — that the hour for parting must come at 
last, sooner or later— and that the longer it 
was postponed, the more deeply would it be 
feltby him when it did come. lie replied that 
he was aware of all this — that he had reasoned 
with himself a thousand times upon the subject 
during the few past weeks — but that he had 
not the courage to let me depart. He termi- 
nated by conjuriug that I would remain one 
month longer— only one month : that if I 
consented, he would act precisely in accordance 
with my wishes— that lie would never obtrude 


himself on my presence, save when I chose to 
receive him — that he would not ask me to walk 
with him, unless I myself first signified my 
willingness— and to be brief, he used so many 
impassioned arguments and vehement enLrea- 
ties, that I knew not how to refuse. The 
thought struck me, too, that if I did refuse, 
the madness of his passion was such that he 
might be rendered desperate, and my position 
would be made far worse ; and the idea simul- 
taneously occurred to me that my best course 
would be to throw him off his guard, so that I 
might escape. I therefore consented to remain 
another month at the tower. But I informed 
him that it was absolutely necessary I could 
communicate with my brother in ISngland, who 
would be uneasy at my long silence. He said 
that if I would write to him, addressing my 
letter from the French town of Perpignan, in 
the Pyrenees, one of his men should proceed 
thither and post the letter ; arid that if my 
brother wrote back to me to the post-office in 
that same town, he would send again at the 
expiration of ten days to fetch the letter for 
me. I gratefully accepted tin’s proposal, and 
wrote to Frank at Southampton, desiring him 
to write back to me at Perpignan. I said no- 
thing of my disagreeable adveuture at Barce- 
lona— nor of the strange company with ■whom 
I had been living for six weeks past : but I 
led him to believe that I was in a situation as 
governess in an English family. At the same 
time I wrote a letter to Mrs. Kni . lit at Barce- 
lona, explaining wherefore I had fled so pre- 
cipitately, and telling her how the whole affair 
was a base conspiracy on the part of her wicked 
son to ruin me, iu revenge because I had re- 
jected his dishonourable overtures. This letter 
1 sealed and enclosed it in the one to Frank, 
desiring him to post it at Southampton, and 
alleging some excuse for wishing such a thing 
done. When my packet was in readiness, I 
gave it to the Count : and he at once des- 
patched a messenger with it to Perpignan. At 
the expiration of ten days I duly received 
Frank’s answer from the school at Southampton, 
and therefore acquired the assurance that my 
own packet had been duty posted. 

“1 may here add that as my own garments 
were now wearing out, the messenger who had 
been sent to Perpignan, brought back with 
him a quantity of stuff's of various materials 
suited for dresses ; and these were presented 
tome by Isabella. On the one hand 1 could 
not help _ being touched by this delicate 
consideration on the part of the Ciimtoval : 
but on the other hand, the circumstance made 
me apprehend that lie by no means intended 
to part from me at the expiration of the 
mouth. I therefore watched anxiously for 
an opportunity of escape : but this I feared 
I should not very readily find -for the 
entrance of the tower was guarded day 
and night by two sentinels, the men taking 
their turns : while from my own chamber- 
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window there was no possibility of flight, as it 
was too narrow for me to pass myself through 
it. To be brief, the month passed ; and at the 
expiration of that time, Don Diego sought 
a private interview with me. His manner 
was as tender and as respectful as ever. : but 
there was more firmness in his words and in 
his looks. He gave me to understand that he 
could not make up his mind to part with me— 
that I was dearer to him than life itself — that 

I need fear nothing at his hands, as he was 
perfectly contented to live on the same terms 
as at present— but that tyrannical, harsh, and 
unjustifiable though his conduct might be in 
retaining me a prisoner, he could not help 
doing so. I now remonstrated with him 
seriously, and-for a moment angrily : but 1 saw 
that he was resolved — aud from something 
which he let drop, it became evident enough 
chat he hoped by persevering in his delicate 
attentions and tender assiduities, to make a 
favourable impression in the course of time 
upon me. I made him comprehend that this 
hope would be cruelly disappointed— and that 
if he persisted in retaining me captive at the 
tower, his conduct would efface all the gene- 
rous and hospitable treatment I had experienc- 
ed at his hands. He was deeply moved by 
what I said : and yet he relented not in h a 
resolve to keep me a prisoner there. 

“I must now ' pass over a period of about 
eight months and bring my narrative down to 
the month of June, 1840. During these eight 
months I remained at the to * er. Every month 
was I permitted to write to Frank, the letter 
being postc-d at Perpignan ; and as regularly 
was his answer brought thence for me. I con 
tinued to receive the utmost attention, kind- 
ness, and delicate treatment from Christoval, 
his men, and the women : my liberty was alone 
refused me. It is sc ircely possible to compre- 
hend the strange romantic passion of that 
man. He never forgot himself in my presence 
—never uttered a word to give me offence— 
never bent upon- me a look which threatened 
me with insult. He never so much as took my 
hand, much less offered to carry it to his lips. 
He studied to the utmost of his power, 
apart from keeping me prisoner, to testify the 
devotedness of his passion. Often and often 
did I remonstrate, entreat, threaten, display 
indignation, and have recourse to prayers, all in 
their turn : but in vain I I have seen that 
man weep the bitterest tears when I have thus 
addressed him : I have seen him sob like a child 
as I have thrown myself at his feet and be- 
sought him to let me depart : but yet he had the 
courage and firmness to conquer his emotions 
sufficiently to make him refuse my prayer. 
And he too has thrown himself at my feet, but 
without so much' as laying a finger upon my 
garments : he has besought and implored that 
I would lend a favourable ear to his tale of 
love, and consent to let a priest jpin our hands 
in marriage. When I renewed my represen- 

tation that I was already married, he showed 
by his look that he could scarcely believe me : 
and yet he never said so in words. His ap- 
pearance changed — he grew careworn— and 
though he relaxed not from those pursuits 
which belonged to his lawless life, yet in 
other respects he lost all energy, and 
roved about the personification of despon- 
dency and despair. I could not help pitying 
him : but I could not love him. Never, per- 
haps, in this world did man testify so wild, so 
romantic, so devoted, and enthusiastic a love, 
without inspiring a reciprocal feeling. But he 
did not. I repeat that I pitied him, even 
when most angry at this outrageous prison- 
age which I endured ; but, no— I could not 
love him. 

“And during that interval of eight months, 

I had not the slightest opportunity of making 
even an attempt at escape. It is true that 
when out walking with Isabella, and followed 
at a short distance by one of the band, I might 
have suddenly darted off : but could I hope 
that my limbs would prove swifter than those 
of the alert and athletic Catalan bandit ? and 

I was resolved not to suffer the mortification of 
making any ineffectual endeavour to emanci- 
pate myself. I must frankly confess that at 
last 1 got so accustomed to this strange mode 
of life, that it became far less irksome to me 
than might have been supposed. Indeed, 

I had few inducements to make me wish to 
return to the great world again— that world 
in whMi I had already experienced some mis- 
fortunes. But still I longed — Oh 1 most fer- 
vently longed to embrace my beloved brother ; 
and I was also fearful that should the Christino 
soldiers ever take the tower Jby surprise, there 
might he a general fusilade of all its immates, 
men and women without discrimination— and 
my unfortunate self amongst them. For I 
knew fu'l well that the most atrocious bar- 
barities were committed by the Spanish 
soldiers, no mercy even being shown to females 
or innocent children. That Don Diego Chris- 
toval himself^ full well suspected my hope and 
idea of escaping, there cannot be the slightest 
doubt : and hence the precautions which he 
took to anticirate any endeavour of that kind 
on my part. Nevertheless, I was not made 
positively to feel that I wa3 a prisoner : it was 
a sort of honourable captivity in which I was 
kept. For instance, the- door of my chamber 
was never bolted outside at night : but then, 
although I was thus at liberty to quit my 
room if I chose, I could not have issued forth 
from the tower, as there were two sentinels 
ever posted at the entrance-door. 

“ One day, after the return of the Count 
and his band from a marauding expedition, 
they brought the intelligence, which they had 
gleaned at some distant village, that the 
Captain-General of Catalonia had marched forth 
from Barcelona at the head of a considerable 
body of troops, with the intention of scouring 
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the Catalan hills and annihilating the guerilla 
and bandit hordes which infested those dis- 
tricts. It was likewise understood that the 
military commandant intended to divide his 
troops into five or six flying columns, with a 
view to carry on his operations in various 
parts of the principality at the same time. It 
was therefore a serious danger which now 
.appeared to be imminent. I soughtanopnor- 
tunity of speaking alone with Christoval, and 
[ represented to him that, if he really entertained 
towards me the devoted passion which he .had 
professed, it was cruel to a degree to expose 
me to the chance of falling into the hands of 
the Captain-General’s troops. lie bade me 
fear not : for that an incessant look-out 
I would be kept, and on the first appearance of 
i one of the flying columns in that immediate 
neighbourhood, it was his intention to remove 
with his band into the wild fastnesses of the 
Pyrenees, where they could remain until the 
present danger should be over. At the same 
time Don Diego assured me that if the peril 
became more serious than he could at that mo- 
ment anticipate, he would at once send me 
under safe and honourable escort into France, 
lie availed himself of that opportunity to fall 
upon his knees again in my presence, vowing 
that if I would consent to become his compani- 
on for the rest of our lives, he would at once 
take leave of his associates and fly away witli 
me into another country. But still did I pro- 
severe in my refusal : for I was prepared to 
encounter all risks and meet all dangers, 
rather than surrender myself up to one whom 
I did not love. 

“ For several days Don Diego himself, dis- 
guised in various garb3, penetrated to a dis- 
tance to learn tidings relative to the movement 
of the Captain-General's troops ; and one 
evening, on his return to the tower, he brought 
intelligence of such importance that a council 
of the whole band was immediately called. 
In these deliberations the women were accus- 
tomed to be present ; and on this occasion I was 
amongst them. I had already picked up the 
Spanish language with the utmost facility, 
though I could not converse in it with the 
same fluency and accuracy as I could in the 
French tongue. I nevertheless understood all 
that was said in my presence. Tt appeared 
from what Don Diego reported, that one of the 
flying columns was at distance of about ten 
miles from the tower, and that it was com- 
manded by a brigadier-general, to whom the 
son of the Captain-General was attached as 
aide-de-camp. It further appeared that the 
officers had fixed their quarters at a little 
farm-house, the occupants of which experienced 
a devoted frindship for Don Diego Christoval:* 
At the council which sat to deliberate upon 
these particulars, a bold and dariner project was 
started by Christoval. This was nothing less 
than to make a midnight attack upon the farm- 
house, carry off the son of the Captain-General, 


and hold him as a hostage for the safety of the 
band. Nay, more — it was even calculated that 
an immense ransom might be obtained for his 
restoration. This proposal was received with 
enthusiastic acclaim by the members of the 
band ; and the women themselves welcomed it 
with delight. It would have been a project of 
sheer madness, were it not for the friendly dis- 
position of the occupants of the farm : but 
under those circumstances it was one which 
presented every chance of being successfully 
carried out. Accordingly, a little .before mid- 
night, Christoval and ten of his followers,— 
two remaining behind as sentinels, — set out 
upon their expedition. Daring their absence I 
remained with tho Catalan women in the com- 
mon room of the tower : for I naturally felt 
anxious as to the result, and could not possibly 
retire to rest. I feared that in case of failure, a 
pursuit might be instituted by the troop3 ; and 
their arrival at the tower might promptly 
follow. Besides, although not entertaining the 
slightest affection for Don Diego— and indeed 
having much reason to be displeased with him 
— there was nevertheless a certain friendly 
feeling which I experienced towards him, at all 
events sufiiccnt to render me anxious for his 
safety. The Catalan women chatted cheerfully 
and merrily : they appeared to be confident 
that tho enterprise would be crowned with 
success. And they were right. For bet ween 
two and three o’clock in tho morning, Chris- 
toval and his men returned with the Captain- 
General’s son as their prisoner. He was a 
young man of about five-and- twenty, of middle 
height— slender, and well made. II is counten- 
ance was not handsome, but might be termed 
prepossessing, and was invested with an air of 
mingled heroism and intelligence. He bore 
himself with a dignified hauteur, and* was by 
no means cast down by the position in which 
he was placed. I should add, for the better 
understanding of what is to follow, that he was 
dressed in a blue frock coat, fitting tight to his 
person and buttoned up to the throat — plain 
dark trousers— and the uBual Spanish shako. 
It appeared from what I subsequently learnt, 
that the capture of thi3 young officer had been 
effected all in a moment, with the utmost ease, 
and without a shot being fired or a blow 
struck. From information secretly given to 
Don Diego by the farmer himself, the aide-de- 
camp, being on duty all that night, was fre- 
quently passing between the farm-house and 
the outposts of the column, which were at a 
little distance, at a suitable place for the 
bivouac and totally unsuspicious that’ such 
a daring attempt would be made, the officer 
passed to and fro between the two points, 
alone and unattended, and smoking his cigar. 
Christoval and his band lay in ambush at a 
convenient spot sufficiently removed from the 
scene of danger ; and watching their oppor- 
tunity, they pounced upon the aide-de-camp, 
overpowered and gagged him in a momen^ 
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in cl hurried hitn away. When sufficiently 
distant from the troops, the gap: was removed 
from his lips, and he was assured of honourable 
ireatment if he attempted no resistance — which 
indeed he was not in a condition to oiler. 
Under such circumstances was it that the 
enterprise had succeeded ; and he was brought 
i captive to the tower. 

“ On the following day he was compelled by 
Christoval to write a letter to the brigadier 
commanding the column, stating that he was 
captive in the hands of a guerilla-partv of 
Carlists— that the conditions of his release 
were immunity for themselves and the pay- 
ment of a certain ransom-money — that he re- 
quested the column might not advance farther 
in a northerly direction pending the negotia- 
tions for his release — ns if it did, his life would 
be sacrificed — that he was unable to specify 
the place where he was retained captive— and 
he concluded by desiring that the bearer of 
his letter should be treated with a consider- 
ation due to the sanctity of a herald under such 
circumstances. 

“ With this'document Don Diego Christoval 
himself set off to the farm-house, the quarters 
of the brigadier commanding the column. 
During his absence, the young officer remained 
a close prisoner at the tower. lie sat smoking 
in what I have before described as the common- 
room ; and unbending towards the women, he 
chatted frankly and eaily with them. I was 
there fora portion of the time ;and the officer, 
finding me to be an English woman, was natur- 
ally surprised at my presence with that law- 
less band. Isabella, for the kind purpose of 
screening me in case of any subsequent disaster, 
told him that 1 was a prisoner as well as him- 
self : and this was the first time that the fact 
had ever been positively proclaimed in words. 
But it was now mentionea to serve, and not to 
annoy ; and instead of being angry or hurt, 1 
felt grateful and pleased. The officer paid me 
much attention, mingled with the most cour- 
teous respect. 1 found him to be a generous- 
hearted, intelligent young man ; and as he spoke 
French perfectly, I wns enabled to converse with 
him. At the expiration of a few hours, Chris- 
toval returned. lie announced that the 
brigadier had undertaken not to push _ his 
column any farther in a northerly direction ; 
but that he himself was unable to conclude the 
negotiation for the prisoner’s release, until he 
should have communicated with the Captain- 
General, the young man’s father ; and as it 
was not precisely known in what part of the 
country he might be at the time, and couriers 
would have to seek him, it had been arranged 
that Don Diego Christoval should return to 
the farm-house, the brigadier’s head- quarters, 
at the expiration of a week. Meanwhile it was 
understood that the Captain-Geo eral's son 
should be treated with all possible respect and 
attention. Accordingly, having communicated 
these results of his interview with the briga- 

dier, Don Diego intimated to the officer that 
if he would pledge his word of honour not to 
escape, he might consider himself free to walk 
about, alone and at all hours, within one mile 
of the tower. This parole was promptly 
given ; and the young officer now remained 
only in what micht be termed an honour- 
able captivity. Thus several days passed, 
during which the prisoner paid increased 
attention to me — or rather endeavoured to 
do so : but I suffered him to perceive 
that his assiduities were not acceptable. In- 
deed, I was most careful not to provoke Ckris- 
t oval’s jealousy, apprehensive lest in a fit of 
desperation he might be led to adopt summary 
and violent measures to make me his own. 
Besides, the Spanish officer inspired me with 
no more tender interest than the Count himself 
had done ; and as I always despised a mere 
frivolous coquetry, I had not the least incli- 
nation to divert myself in that respect at the 
prisoner's expense, 

“ I must now proceed to observe that after 
the first day's prisonnge, be grew restless, and 
roved about in the vicinage of the tower, 
almost constantly smoking. I wns told, too, 
that instead of going to bed. when the others 
retired, he issued forth with his cigar in his 
mouth, and rambled in the wood till a late 
hour. lie was suffered to do exactly as he 
chose, the utmost faith being reposed in' his 
parole — a pledge which a Spanish officer was 
very seldom known to break, and the breach of 
which would dishonour him for ever, even in 
the opinion of his own most intimate friends. 
Six days had passed ; and on the ensuing one, 
Christoval was to return to the brigadier. On 
the sixth night I did not hear the young 
officer go forth as usual between ten and eleven 
o’clock, to spoke his cigar in the wood. I lay 
awake, listening : for an idea had sprung up 
in my mind— and the longer I thought of it, 
the more consistent and feasible did it become. 
An hour passed— and all remained silent. I 
rose from my bed— hurried on a few articles 
of clothing — stole noiselessly out of my cham- 
ber— and listened at the door of the one occupied 
by the officer. I could hear the regular res- 
piration of one who sleeps. Cautiously did I 
open bin door— and again I listened. Yes— he 
slept. - A candle was burning in the room. I 
stole in — lie was in bed, and slumbering pro- 
foundlji I hastened to possess myself of his 
clothes ; and perceiving a quantity of cigars 
scattered about on the table, took one of them. 

I was in mortal terror lest lie should awake : 
but he did not — and 1 regained my own room 
safely and unobserved. Now for a bold enter- 
prise 1 I hastened to apparel myself in the 
male costume I had thus self-appropriated ; — 
frock-coat, trousers, boots, and shako— I had 
taken them all ; and I clothed myself there- 
with. Then, lighting the cigar and putting it 
in my mouth, I descended the stairs. The door 
of the common-room was open — and the power- 
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ful moonlight streaming through the narrow 
window, fell upon a bright object that lay on 
the table. It was a pistol — and I lost no time 
in securing it about my person. Again I lis- 
tened : all was quiet. Oh !- how my heart 
palpitated as I opened the'door of the tower. 
It was a fine night m the month of June : but 
the shade of the embowering cork-trees inter- 
cepted the effulgence of moon and stars. The 
two sentinels were smoking their pipes and 
conversing together within half-a-dozen yards 
of the gate. I passed out, imitating as well as 
I could the gait and bearing of the Spanish 
officer, and smoking my cigar in the most 
approved style. It was a moment of acute sus- 
pense : but when I found that the sentinels 
moved not, and that I was proceeding onward 
without the slightest molestation, the enthu- 
siasm of an indescribable joy flamed up within 
me. It was the intoxication of triumph. But 
still I did not lose my presence of mind for 
a single moment. I did not hurry my pace 
until perfectly assured that I was beyond ej*e- 
shot of the sentinels. When once, however, 
deep in the shade of the grove, I tossed away 
the cigar, which had well nigh made me sick 
and left the most nauseating sensation behind. 
Then I did speed onward with all possible 
swiftness. Knowing, from all that had been 
said in my presence, in which direction the 
brigadier’s column lay, I took precisely the 
opposite one : for I was fearful if I fell into 
the hands of the troops, I might be sent to 
Barcelona on account of the jewel-business. 
After making a slight circuit, so as to get clear 
of the eminence on the slope on which the 
tower stood, I took a northerly direction for 
the purpose of pushing my way towards the 
Trench frontier. As I caught the last glimpse 
of the old building whose summit appeared 
just above tbe trees, I thought to roj’self how 
boundless would bo the rage and despair of 
Couut Christoval when my flight should be 
discovered. But I was rejoiced at having effect- 
ed my escape ; and with as much speed as on 
the memorable night when I fled from Barce- 
lona, did I pursue my way. 

“ I had with me a little money — just the 
same sum in fact which I possessed when flying 
from the above mentioned city ; and I was re- 
solved to obtain a change of apparel as soon as 
possible. I nc-ed hardly observe that I had 
not dared bring with me my own female rai- 
ment : for there were no means of concealing 
it under the tight-fitting uniform, and it Would 
have been ruinous to my enterprise to come 
forth from the tower with a bundle. The 
enjoyment of liberty seemed to nerve me 
against fatigue, and gave a vigorous elasticity to 
my footsteps. I proceeded onward for hours, only 
resting at long intervals, and then but for a 
few minutes at time. The morning dawned— the 
sun rose— and still I proceeded onward, through 
a wild and mountainous country without a 
single habitation. The Pyrenees were already 
I in view — and I beeran to look about in everv 


direction for a cottage, farm-house—or some 
dwelling, in short, where I might obtain re- 
freshment and a chance of raiment. All of a 
sudden I came upon the high road, and there 
the following spectacle met my view. 

“ In the middle of that highway, a post- 
chaise lay overturned : and a gentleman was 
leaning in a disconsolate manner, and with 
his arms folded, against it. One horse, whose 
traces had evidently been cut away, was brows- 
ing on tbe grass by tbe road-side : the other 
horse and the postilion were not to be seen. That 
gentlemin was the only person visible upon 
the spot. From the point where this spectacle 
broke upon my sight, I was not immediately 
perceived by that gentleman : for I had stopped 
short amidst a knot of trees to contemplate the 
scene. At first I could not discern liis coun- 
tenance : but in a few moments— as he raised 
his eyes and looked with evident anxiety along 
the road— to my astonishment I at once recog- 
nised my ti’cacherous enemy James Knight. 
Ah I and he was alone there — and I could 
upbraid him for his villanous conduct towards 
me. But of what use were upbraidings ? Could 
I not turn the circumstance to my own advan- 
tage and punish him by a humiliating process 
at the same time? No sooner was the desicn 
conceived, than I resolved to execute it. 
Drawing forth my pistol, without knowing 
whether it was loaded or not, I suddenly 
appeared before the amazed and startled young 
man. lie at once recognized me ; and being 
a coward as well as a treacherous villain, 
fancied that I was about to immolate him to 
my vengeance. He fell upon his knees, 
beseeching me to spare him. While he re- 
mained in that humiliating posture, I bade 
him explain to' mo as briefly as possible the 
meaning of the circumstances in which I found 
him placed. 

“He told me that the nature of his mother’s 
affairs at Barcelona had rendered it needful to 
obtain certain documents from England ; and 
that he had accordingly been despatched off 
post-haste upon the mission. About a quarter 
of an hour before I bad arrived upon that spot, 
a party of robbers had sprung forth from 
amidst the adjacent trees. The horses had 
taken fright, rushed up the bank, and upset 
the chaise. The robbers had carried off his 
portmanteau, his purse, and. whatsoever valu- 
ables he had about his person— and had de- 
camped with their booty. The chaise was 
broken ; and the postilion had ridden back 
on one of the horses to the nearest posting- 
house, which was about four miles distant, in 
order to obtain another chaise, or else succour 
to repair the over-turned one. Such was 
James Knight’s recital, the truth of which 
•appeared to be fully corroborated by circum- 
stances. I bade him rise from his. knees and 
give me his coat and hat in exchange for my 
military frock and shako. This he .did, all the 
while beseeching and imploring in the most, 
nif.emiR fiM’ma ' f.lmt. T wmilrl snare his life. T 
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taunted him with his viliany towards me’ 
telling him that I would not degrade myself 
by wreaking my vengeance on so miserable a 
wretch. Having assumed his hat and coat — 
the latter a frock buttoning up to the neck and 
fitting me perfectly-*! told him he might 
inform tVe postilion that the remaining horse 
would be found some short distance' farther 
along the road ; and leaping upon its back, 

I made the animal gallop away at the utmost 
speed of which it was capable. Having pro- 
ceeded thus for about three miles, T came in 
sight of a little hamlet; and dismounting, tied 
the horse to a tree. I then continued my way 
on foot ; and on reaching the hamlet, obtained 
refreshment. The cottagers, at whose d elling 
I stopped, were naturally surprised to behold 
a female in male attire : but as T gave them a 
piece of silve: as a remuneration for the sorry 
fare which whs served up to me, they asked i o 
questions. I did not tarry many minutes in 
that hamlet, but pursuing my way on foot, 
speedily entered upon the vaslamphithenlrical 
chain of the Pyrenees. 

“The ascent of the P}*renees from the 
Spanish side, is steep, difiicult, and dangerous. 
Sometimes, when having mounted a terrace or 
ledge of rock, perhaps a mile in length, the 
traveller finds his way suddenly barred by the 
towering wall of a still higher eminence, up 
which he may perhaps climb if he be of des- 
perate boldness and of experience in the mode 
of scaling these rock}’ ramparts: but I dared 
not make such attempts. 1 therefore frequent- 
ly had to turn back and take another course, — 
sometimes when advancing too quickly, mail y 
falling over the edge of a gulf on which T 
suddenly stopped short, — at other times 
terrified by a rush amongst the stunted trees 
or brushwood, with the idea that it was a wolf 
preparing to spring at me. Nevertheless, I 
pressed onward with a courage and an ardour 
that surprised inyself, and with an exhilaration 
of spit its that was sustained by the excitement, 
of my travel. During all that day, I did not 
succeed in »dvancing more than eight miles 
into the heart of the Pyrenees, in consequence 
of the many times 1 had to turn and retrace 
my steps, and of the circuitous paths that I had 
to puisue. As evening drew near, 1 felt 
excessively weary ; and was rejoiced when T 
came in sight of a pleasing valley, on the slope 
of which stood a little cottage with a number 
of sheep grazing near. There I was welcomed 
by the shepherd and his wife— an elderlj’ couple 
of hospitable disposition, and who asked no 
impertinent questions. I slept weli that 
night ; and on the following morning, resumed 
my travels. During this second day I passed 
through several picturesque valleys, reminding 
me of what I had read of Alpine scenery : for 
high above them towered the enormous peaks 
of the mountains, some covered with snow. 
There were glaciers upon those heights ; and 
I learnt that avalanches were by no means 


unknown. I fell in with many shepherds 
tending countless flocks ; and when 1 sought 
refreshment, it was readily afforded— a trifling 
remuneration, which was all that I could gi*fi, 
being gratefuly accepted. At the end of my 
second day’s journey, I bad altogether ac- 
complished thirty miles, including the distance 
performed on the first day, and was now 
within fifteen miles of the nearest villa se in 
the French territory. It was about sunset 
ou the third day that I reached this village ; 
and there my passport was demanded by ?. 
gendarme as I was about to enter a little 
inn. I shoved it— for I had it with me ; 
and then in reply to the officer’s quea-. 
tions, I related sufficient of my past 
adventures to account for appearing in male 
attire, omitting however the circumstance of 
having made any exchange of garments with 
Mr. Kuiglit. In short, 1 gave the gendarme 
to understand that these v. ere the clothes in 
which I had escaped from the brigand’s tower. 
The mayor of the village — a substantial farmer 
whose dwelling was upon the outskirts— heard 
my tale from the lips of the gendarme; and 
when 1 rose on the following morning, the 
landlady of the inn told me that the mayor 
desired to see me. I accordingly proceeded to 
bin house, where he, his wife, and a grown-up 
family of sons aud daughters, received me in 
the kindest manner. They invited me to re- 
main a few days with them, and repose inyself 
after the fatigues I had endured. This invita- 
tion I thankfully accepted ; and I stayed with 
this amiable family for a week. I need hardly 
say that suita 1 le female apt arcl was provided 
for me : but. I may add IbaL it was with some 
degree of regret 1 put off my male clothing— 
fur I lmd grown accustomed to it, aud pre- 
ferred it to that which more properly became 
my rex. At the expiration of a week the 
farmer’s wife, finding that I was anxious to 
depart, look me up to her own chamber to 
have a little conversation with me. She said 
that herself, her husband, and everybody 
indeed at the farm-house, bad conceived such 
a liking for me that they could not bear the 
idea of my leaving except under circumstances 
of comfort. She said she lmd therefore pre- 
pared a box of apparel and various necessaries 
for my use : and likewise begged me to accept 
the loau of a sufficient sum of money to take 
me to the place of my destination, whei'eso- 
cver it might be. While gratefully expressing 
my thanks for mil this kindness, I declared my 
wish to return without delay to England ; 
and the farmer's wife insisted upon my ac- i 
ceptauce of five hundred francs — or twenty 
pounds — for my travelling expenses. With 
the assurance that I should never forget so 
much generosity, I took my leave of the kind 
lady, her sons and her daughters. The oid 
man drove me over in 1m chaise-cart to the 
nearest town, whence I could obtain a con- 
veyauce for Paris. I was resoh ed to go to 
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England bv way of Cilais, as I did not think 
fit to pass th rou .h 11 ivre, for few that Mrs. 
Knight or lier son .lames should have made 
the friends whom they had in that town 
r.eq minted with the circnuMances at Barcelona 
—or rather with a version of them most pre- 
jadieial to myself. I arrived without any 
accident, or a i venture worth relating, at 
Oilais : and thence I pissed to Dover. Though 
anxious to proof'd « irliout delay to Southamp- 
ton. in order to embrace my brother, yet having 
travelled almo. c dav and night for the best 
part of a week in mv j mrnev from the extreme- 
south of Prance to ' Dover. I was compelled to 
remain here a day or two to repose myself. 

1 proceeded to the Ad mind'.-. Tic"'!, which was 
kept bv Mr. M-u shall, with whose eldest 
daughter I was at school at S vitliampton. 
Kate Marshall was delighted to see me ; and 
when she introduced me to her parents and 
sisters as the schoolfellow of whom she had so 
often spoken, I was received with a most 
cordial welcome— not in the tight of a g lest to 
whom a bill w.a® to be sent in, but ns a friend 
and visitre's. Kate Marshall was now eighteen 
years of age, and a very fine young woman. 
Her two sisters were likewise nxc-edingly 
handsome. They were moreover all three 
kind-hearted and generous-mindc-d crea- 
tures, and strove to make me as happy and 
comfortable as possible. Kate, regardin • me 
in the light of an old friend-a bosom-friend 
too, in whom she could place tin* utmost con- 
fidence— did not hesitate to admit me to the 
knowledge of a certain secret con-noted with 
her father's - , pro-met itv. She look me up into 
a little private 'ch-imV-r of her own, sir, tinted 
unite a* th-- of the house, and elegantly 
furnbhed. Here she showed me a singular 
cord i ivsnee for carrj in/ on a correspondence 
with rut-tie-: else where, by means of a beauti- 
ful breed of carrier-pigeons which she possess- 
ed. I need not enter into minute particulars 
now. S-illi :e it to s- ty that there was a little 
ir.ip-door in the ceiling of this chamber, by 
which the feathered emissaries were enabled to 
enter that room of their own accord on their 
arrival from a journey. All the neighbours 
knew that Kite M irshall possessed this beauti- 
ful breed of pigeons : but none were aware of 
the purposes which they served. Kite how- 

c- 7 (-r as I above hinted — was inclined to be 

communicative with me ; and she gave me some 
particulars respecting the uses of those 
pigeons. 

11 Jt appeared that Mr. Marshall had m an 
earlier part of his life been a sailor on board a 
privateer- vessel which his fat'-er had command- 
ed ; and in a conflict with a French cruiser, 
he and two or three others of the. sailors were 
taken prisoners. Ilts father ( K ite’s grand- 
father ) managed however to escape with the 
privateer. Robert Marshall and his com- 
panions wove taken to Calais,, where they 
were held prisoners. While in Calais gaol, 


Robert Marshall fell in with a Frenchman 
who was a captive there for some offence 
against the laws of his own country, and who 
possessed an extraordinary breed of carrier- 
pigeons. The Frenchman was needy, and 
Robert Marshall had a sum of money secured 
about his person, which had escaped the notice 
of his captors. With a portion of these funds 
he bought some of the pigeons : thence an in- 
timacy sprang up between him and the French- 
man— and in the course of conversation, they 
cime to an understanding how a most valu- 
able correspondence could be carried on ( when 
the peace should be. . established ) between 
i> i vor and Calais for the furtherance of the 
contraband trade. The matter, once broached, 
was promptly arranged between them. Soon 
afterwards the Frenchman obtained his liber- 
ty ; and he assisted Robert Marshall to es- 
cape from Calais gaol. To be btief, Robert 
Marshall mananged to get back to Dover with 
his valuable carrier-pigeons. At that time old 
Marshall (Robert’s father) occupied a house in 
the neighbourhood of Dover ; and there the 
head -quarters of the carrier-pigeons were 
established. When the Peace of 1815 took 
place, old Marshall bought the Admiral's Head 
with the monies he had made by privateering ; 
and thither were the head-quarters of the 
birds transferred. Between Dover and Calais 
—that is to say between the Marshalls and the 
Frenchman — a frequent correspondence was 
kept up ; and by means of this prompt inter- 
change of intelligence, tidings were mutually 
conveyed enabling them to bailie the revenue- 
officers on either side of the channel in their 
contraband ventures. Old Marshall died— 

R abort Marshall succeeded to the Admiral's 
Head — and for years did lie and his wife 
Riauiise the breed of birds, tlie correspondence 
with the Frenchman, and the smuggling trade. 
Tnus did they grow rich. The Frenchman 
died ; and his son succeeded to the father’s 
possessions and avocations. But of late years 
there was little correspondence kept up be- 
tween the parties at Dover and those at Calais, 
both being too well off to run any risks, save 
■•■.hen an opportunity presented itself for some 
very large gains. The Frenchman however, 
being an intelligent and enterprising man, saw 
how this rapid method of communication 
might 1 e made the means of conveying news 
which should enable persons in London and 
Paris to take advantage of particular prices of 
the Funds or incidents of the Stock Exchange, 
and by judicious speculation make considerable 
gains. Robert Marshall, Kate's father, knew 
nothing of stock -jobbing and dabbling on the 
Exchange ; and he therefore could not remove 
to London for that purpose. The Frenchman 
however found an agent in the British capital ; 
and to his house, situated on the bank of the 
Thames, near London Bridge, several of the 
birds were - accordingly removed, Marshall 
undertaking for a certain annual sum, regular- 1 
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ly paid, to let the Admiral's Head continue as 
a resting-place or station for the feathered 
messengers. Other stations were established 
at Boughton and Gravesend, between London 
and Dover ; while on the other side of the 
channel, the Frenchman made ari'angements 
for the requisite number of stations between 
Calais and Paris. Thus for some years was 
the correspondence carried on between the 
financier in London and the Frenchman in 
Paris : and no doubt large sums of money 
were made from the intelligence which they 
were enabled so promptly to exchange, ana 
which was thereby communicated in as many 
hours as it would otherwise have taken days 
to forward by the ordinary channels. When 
Kate Marshall left the school at Southampton 
two years previously to the time at which I 
thus saw her at Dover, she took charge- of the 
little chamber at the top of the house, and 
which was fitted up with the arrangements to 
S3rve as a resting-place for the carrier-pigeons 
between London and Paris. Several of the 
birds were still kept at the Admiral’s Head ; 
and Kate took great pleasure in cultivating 
the breed. 

“ Such was the narrative that my friend 
Miss Marshall told me in the frank confidence 
of the sincere friendship which she experienc- 
ed for me. Confidence - begets ^confidence ; and 
in return I gave her some particulars of the 
extraordinary adventures which had occurred 
to myself since we parted two years back at 
Southampton. I did not however mention 
any names— I mean in respect to my extraordi- 
nary marriage ; and thus I suppressed those 
of the Marstons, Mrs. Lloyd, and the Marquis 
of Viliebelle. 1 did however tell her frankly 
the incident of the jewel business at Barcelona, 
and how it led me to fly to the Catalan hills 
and fall into the hands of Don Diego Christoval. 
She laughed when I assured her tlfiit I did not 
really take the jewels ; and I was some time 
before I could make her believe in my inno- 
cence. It was only when I grew angry at her 
scepticism that she ceased from her. good- 
natured bantering upon the subject : but she | 
added that if 1 had really taken those valu- 
ables, she should not have thought a bit the 
worse of me : adding that ‘ people must take 
care of themselves in this world.’ I therefore 
saw that my friend’s principles upon this sub- 
ject were far from being the most correct ; and 
l have no doubt that having been accustomed to 
loos back so constantly on her grandfather’s 
privateering career and her father’s smuggling 
transactions, her notions of propriety and recti- 
tude had in certain cases been considerably 
damaged and warped. From the description I 
gave her of Count Christoval she admired him 
most rapturously, and vowed that she wished 
she had possessed such a chance of becoming 
the handsome Catalan band t’s bride. I must 
however do her the justice to declare and 
that so for as female purity went her con- 


duct and that of her sisters was unimpeach- 
able. 

“ I remained two whole days with the 
friendly Marshalls ; and when 1 took my leave 
it was with a promise that I would soon visit 
them again. Kate inquired into the condition 
of my funds, and offered me assistance from her , 
purse : but I still possessed sufficient for my 
present requirements, and therefore refused 
her generous offer. From Dover I proceeded 
to Southampton, and made the best of my way 
to the school, with a heart yearning to fold 
my brother in a loving embrace. On arriving 
at the well-known establishment, I was at once 
admitted by Mr. Jennings himself, who had ‘ 
seen me pass by the window of the parlour 
where he was sitting. On beholding me, his 
countenance grew exceedingly mournful ; 
and I apprehended that something had hap- 
pened to poor Frank. He took me into his 
parlour ; and there he bade me prepare myself 
for some afflicting intelligence. Heavens 1 what 
a shock did I now receive, — I who had come 
thither in the fervid hope of clasping my 
brother in my arms. Alas, I was informed 
that Frank was no more 1 For a few minutes I 
was overwhelmed with grief. Mr. Jennings 
sent for his wife ; and with every appearance 
of the most genuine sincerity, did they ad- 
minister consolation. I shed torrents of tears ; 
for it seemed to me that the only being whom 1 
I had to love upon the face of the earth, was j 
snatched from me. When the violence of my j 
grief had somewhat subsided, I sought for j 
particulars, — observing that the event must ; 
have been sudden indeed, as it was only two 
months since T had received a letter from 1 
Frank. Mr. Jennings proceeded to inform i 
me that a very few' days after Frank had : bus 1 
written tome, the gentleman (the nobleman he ’ 
should have said) who oiiginally put him at 
the school, came and took him away. Jen- j 
nings went on to inform me that Frank had 
been declining for some months past — and that 
if he had not mentioned it in his letters, it 
must have been through unwillingness to cause 
me affliction. He added that about three 
weeks after my brother had left the school, the ' 
gentleman (still of course speaking of the 
nobleman) wrote to inform him that the poor 
youth was no more. I did not for a moment 
suspect the truth of this story — a story which 
was all the more abominable and wicked, inas- I 
much as at the very instant it was told me 1 
Frank was still an inmate of that very school, ' 
and therefore within a few yards of the spot 
where I sat, pale and weeping, a listener to the ! 
fictitious narrative of lffa death. I asked Mr. j 
Jennings who the gentleman (or nobleman, as 
I felt convinced ho must be) vas ; but lie de- ! 
dared that he himself knew not,— adding with j 
a mysterious look, that both myself and Frank 
had been placed at the school under circum- 
stances of secrecy into which he himself had not 
dared attempt to penetrate. In short, he gave 
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m understand tli.it the gentleman (nr —the other to Kit-' Marshall : and though I 
h-nn:i ) who had taken I - rank to the school, j v.-as well sw.nv tli.it they would neither expect 
h.-.rl fetched him a "av again, lirul used <t-» be in id vrrv prompt i’v. rind the hitter not afe 
tiro:-, inine-tb.it this Finn* fictitious name nil until I : hould be fully nble, yet I did not 
l>. m appended to the letter containing the like the idee, of thine’ debts. J thought of 
riiit of l-V.nkV. dcr.th— and thnt he j oe«enetl taking in work shut I never was a mod 'hand 
-He to the rc:.i name nor even to the abode v.ith the needle. I however made application 
that 2 - ntbuiv n <«•:• nobleman). \Vhnt mold !nt ditHrent places for s-ich work, with the 
' 5 ' * i “” 5 'ri... ....-.{pry thuilree-hiti.in t<> do anything to earn an honest 
-.'••sited to , livelihood : T-ut I expi-tii-nod no success. In 
: p;» w< 11 , pro ■( . .»f time my money disappeared : then f 
g relating J liv.-d by making nw.iv with mv articles of 
re an air j.-!..'hing-ti!l at length f was reduced to such a 
o«t heart- lemidition that. 1 was penniless, with Ion" ar- 


nliserved— or rather, which was represented to, livelihood : bnt I 
me as being olnervrd— corn sponded r;» will ,prn-i. .if time mi 
with all the pa-^t d-. tails of everything relating j lived by making’ 
to my brother and mvself. that it wore an air j--!n'hins:— till at le 
of .-.telling truth. W’ret-hed and almo-t heart- b-midition that. 1 


broken, 1 took my departure from the establish- jr-ir.- of rent owing toa hard-hearted landlady j 
merit, and proceeded by coich to London. I , and without a single thing left to raise money 
was resolved to make some endeavour to pone- upon. - 

t rate the mysteries connected with tlu* vast. , “It was in the middle of v. inter, that, one 
“ tin my arrival in the metropolis. 1 took a 1 bleak horrible night, between nine and ten 
cheap lodging, ami put nivst-lf into mourning |oV!o:k, T was turned out of my lodging. T 
forthat brother whom I believed to bo no ; had not a friend l« whom 1 eoalil go : f had 
more. I then proceeded to take a view of this not own a -ingle acquaintance in f/mdon of 
cottage, so endeared to me as the home of my • whom I could a ‘■I: the .‘-lightest favour. I 
infancy and rirllmod. It. was shut up, and t wander* d about all that .‘"’wretched night, 
falling into decay. Howl longed to live in , H- us- a red that I fell in the wav of 
it and settle myself down within its walls : lmt .temptation-- by yielding to which 1 might at 


I had not the mean-'. I proceeded on foot, with lone- 1 
the endeavour to find my way to that village Jtluu 
where Mrs. U-.t r.aby lnd taken us in the bir-d.1 w.-i 
vehicle, and v.h«-n- the Inmborm- * qmp -.g<- l..d • t -n- 
waited to rotiv-y h- to the hon-e sitnit«d in f r«-< 
the b-antifu! path buttle nad« had ino-t (-•' n - 
probably rh.-ng- d Muir app- atance duting the jag ii 
light yell - which bad e’.r.p .-d since then : and nik- 
.it all event-: my memory served m<- no! in 'man 
re-pect t-> any f- avin r of the tr«'w-ty which | w:.« 
might gui.I- me in tH- tight direction.’ Th- 1.- jrigi 
i ■ a compb-i e labyrinth of road- itifiu.'ccrit.g 'ri'e 
c.u.h other in all that m ighb-inrliuod : -;•> that jwon 
1 grew h-ivi!d..:e h and v, a- comp -lb d to give .«t|- 
tip the sratch aff'-r having vainly pti - --’uted ! had 


i- a compete lanyrinth of 
c.u.h other in ail that m ig 
1 grew bewilder!*-!, ami v. 
tip the sc at eh afr-r bavin: 
it f< r two or Utr-'e day-, 
this time totally i-xhau 
knew what to do. I wtut< 


i foot with once have po=;.:->ed gold, lint no! -sooner 
hat village J than abandon myself to tint hideous alternative, 
tithe l'ifd. 1 wa i fully re "lived to put an end tomyesis- 
uip-.g- li..d-t -me. Alt the next day I roved through the 
situat'd inl-ureet i.f l/.ndon, half mad with tin* torturing 
bad mo't |-'n— of my wretched prniii.ui. .Night came 
duting the agiin— and I was still hou.ch food less, pen* 
then : and . tiili— i. I had not eaten a tnorccl for mativ, 
me no! in • litany long hours : but yet I was not faint — I 
uety which j w.-.s d--. p-.-r.ite. A strange i-xcitement was 
*l’h* !•• iriging within me ; at.d often and often did 1 
ifetje,*ni.g|,-i'.-li mys-lf dwelling upon Kite Marsh -IPs 
1:-;.. that j wot ib, when in a laughing bulletin- mood 
!- d to gn e j«h- hid told me that -lie half-h-Heved I really 
pu --*’ute.l ,!iad mi en Mrs. Knight's jewel!-, and that »h'e 
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ol think Any the woire of me if 1 
u. All ! why did the reminiscence of 


knew what to do. I wmti- to Knte Mrtsh-di— those words thus keep ermting hack' to i 
but with gr-atre|iict.nn>;e— requesting a tempo- mild? Was it that, an evil spirit lnd In 
rary loan from lwr ; and the return of pn-.t created at the time tliev were uttered to lie 
brought men bank-note for twenLy pounds, wait for me— ham L titv foot-steps insect 
Thus I was relieved of anxiety for the immediate mark when the moment i.f weakness u 
mean® of subsistence ; and resolving to lose no despair nrrived— and I hen whi-per these woi 
time, I endeavoured to procure another situ- anew in my car? Certain it i-i that wl 
at ion as a governess. I amt'ered advertise- was at first a mere reminiscence, hecam- 


month in the newspapers— called at the rcsi- inspiration— and that what li-cune an inspira- 
d-nce? of tin' parties advertising— but being un- tion grew into a resolution. Ve« -V resolution 
abb- to give any reference as to pant character, engendered by despair, i,. H l d. siteratelv 
exp-rienced a cold rcfnsil everywhere. Then taken ! I felt that i lmvored between two 
I inserted advertisements asking for aucli a di=tinct chasms— one yawnin" on my rHht 
s ituation, and frankly stating that for reasons hand, one upon my left, I must oitli- r plunge 
which 1 would explain orally, I was unable to into that abyss in which woman’s honour i- 
rimr testimonials : but tin so appeals elicited engulfed : or I must throw mi self headlong 
not .i .-ingle response. Meanwhile weeks were into the other where honestv is swallowi d up 
slipping on— mv money was diminishing -and There 1 stood, already a lost being,' thi.ii"h mi 
1 was oppressed by setious apprehensions for deed of crime was done as vet: lntr. «; ill a lost 
the future. Tlcaidcs, I had contracted two bein-, because a fatal and i’rriaistible nccessitv 
debts that lay heavy enough upon my mind : was impelling me onward to precipitate ray. 
one to the mayor# wife in the Pyrenean village aelf headlong into one of Hose gulfs. Under 
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this influence I hurried through the metropolis recurrence to the same desperate means. But 
— and gained the outskirts on the northern that time came aeain. In another part of the 
side, because they were those in which my outskirts of London I committed a similar deed ; 
recent searches after the road to the unknown and on this occasion likewise, the sulFerers were 
village had been directed, and therefore had two ladies hastening home from a party. The 
made me familiar with that neighbourhood, produce was double as much as on the former 
It was in a lonely part, where there were but six occasion ; -and upon this I lived for many 
or seven houses scattered about, that my first weeks. One day, about noon, I was passing 
[crime was committed. Two ladies, apparently along a retired street on my way to a trades- 
I mother and daughter, came forth from one of man’s shop to purchase something, when an 
those houses, — pausing upon the threshold to elderly gentleman walking in front of me, 
bid good night to a lady, evidently the mistress while 'pulling out his handkerchief drew forth - 
of that house, where they had no doubt been his pocket-book at the same time. The next, 
passing the evening. I heard the mistress of moment it was in my hands. The rapid glance 
the house ask if she should send a servant to which I flung around showed me that the 
i accompany them home : they laughed as they circumstance was unperceived by the few per- 
declined,— saying that as their own abode was sous pissing in that street. The pocket-book 
but a hundred yards distant, they did not fear was concealed beneath my shawl ; and I walk- 
any danger for so short a walk. Yet it was ed firmly on. The old gentleman speedily 
in that brief intermediate space between missed it— felt in alibis pockets— looked back 
the two dwellings, that they were stopped in dismay— and accosting me, asked civilly 
and plundered. R topped too by one of whether T had happened to notice that he lmd 
their own sex! It was in the deep just dropped anything? I replied in the 
shade of some overhanging trees, no that negative, and continued my way. Regaining 
my countenance could not possibly be discern mv lodgings, ] examined the contents of the 
ed, that I confronted them and bade them pocket- hook. Two hundred pounds in bank- 
deliver »p their money, telling them that there notes, and all for small sums ! This circum- 
were two men lurking on the opposite side of stance filled me with exultation —an exultation 
the way. The ladies, dreadfully frightened, indeed in which was absorbed all lingering 
gave me their purses, beseeching me not to let sense of the criminality of the ways which I 
them be harmed. 1 assured them they should was pursuing. Alas! that I should be com- 
not sustain any injury if they forcbore from polled to say' this 1 

crying out. Then 1 fled precipitately— took a “ l hastened to change several of the notes 
circuitons route through some fields — and re- at different tradesmen’s shops in the neighbour- 
entered London. _ _ hood, — thus converting them into goid. Toe next 

“ It was the middle of the night and the d iv I saw an advertisement in the newgnper 
shops were closed. I could not purchase any offering a reward for the restoration of the 
food— T could not obtain a lodging at the pocket-book and its contents : but there was 
hour ; for I shrank from the idea of enter- no intimation that the numbers of the notes 
ing a public-house. I wandered about i ill were known, and the magnitude of the reward 
morning, so bewildered and confused— so ex- convinced me that the}’ wre not. Feeling 
cited and agitated with the deed Iliad done, now secure in the possession of my treasure, 
that methought it was all a dream, f could i 1 reflected what course. T should pursue. J 
scarcely believe in my own identity ; I could dearly longed to have a quiet little comfor- 
not persuade, myself that it was really I who table suburban residence of my own : and T 
had committed (hat crime. I dared not feel had now the means of obtaining one. I again 
in my pocket to clutch the purses, and thus bethought myself of the collage where the 
convince myself that it was not a delusion. 1 earliest years of my life wore pv.-sed : sr> I set 
did not therefore examine them til! long after oil' to look at it once more. A bill passed against 
dawn. Then, stepping aside into a secluded »h» front door, intimated that it was to let, 
street, I looked to discover the amount of my and where intelligence could be obtained as to 
ill-gotten funds. There were altogether sewn terms. ] proceeded to the oflice of the house- 
guineas in the two purses. T took a lodging — agent, whose address T thus learnt ; and having 
[ procured fond— I redeemed some of my ready money to pay down as an advance o? 
appsrel from the pawnbroker’s— and I remain- rent, 1 was accepted as a tenant. Then J pro- 
ed indoors for several days afterwards, fearing eroded to furnish it, lnit in an economical 
to go out. lest I should he taken into custody, manner: for I had great deal to do with Ibis 
Nevertheless, in iny calmer moments, when money. I remitted the twenty pounds, 
reasoning with myself, I knew full well that through a London banker, to the mayor of the 
[ could not possibly have been seen by the two Pyrenean village, accompanied by a letter of 
ladies in a manner clear enough to enable thanks for the kindness I had received at his 
them to identify me. I lived fru ally and hands and those of his family ; and when my! 
sparingly,— not daring to think of the future, house was fitted up and I had engaged a ! 
although by this very economy postponing servant— this present one, Rosa— I set, off to ! 
to the utmost of my power the necessity for a pay the Marshalls a visit at Dover. By them 
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I -• r- hindlv welcomed. I returned Kite the hr to hm- liirtt, T should live thus secluded, 
! iuon.-y .--he had lent me: and when we were month-. without a single soul visiting 

laior.* together, rim questioned in-’ closely a-. th«* At ienjtli, as my funds grew 

it.. «*-Af f was doing— r.irth-dsrly how ! emu lo ", I p. revived the necessity of replenishing 
I o ;>•> ‘..i \\v!} dre-.a d and had such a command t' rm : hut 1 likewise raw ho t- dangerous it 
of funds i I t-vad-d her queries at first: and wa~ for a. woman to prosecute the course on 
she C: .sin fell into that, humour of good- which! lvd entered. A female maybe des- 
: • !:uvr< d bordering in which she is up' (•> .-riheu r > much more easily than one of the other 
indulge, ar th» s im-’ time hiutiiig her suspicion s<u; : and moreover ladies might resist the 
that Il-ad found suin' wealthy lover. Singnlir nr. d demands of a woman, when they 
as it may f-eem— strangely idiosyncratic as it would yield at once in terror to those of a man. 
may .appear— I preferred proclaiming my-'-tf This was ii that a train of reflection one day 
what I really was, than resting under the led to the idea of assuming male apparel. But 
suspicion of ‘being what I was not : and I ac- tlrs e-mld not he done without admitting Rosa 
cordingly told Kate all 1 had suffered -mv into my confidence, (fcntlyand gradually did 
wretched wanderings without food or nholt-r 1 br< af: to h°r the circumstances of my posi- 
through the streets of the metropolis— and tlw tion, -so eiutiourly and warily indeed, that 
desperate measures into which 1 had lew.! -V wu- no', shocked by any suddenness of dis- 
forerd. She wept in sympathy for the mh>*ri—: .:...ure. To bo brief, I found that f had not 
and privations .1 had gone through, and aji- d-me wrong to admit herns my confidante; 
roared to admire me rather than otherwise ,md my design was soon carried out. Under 
for the cjm.se 1 had chosen. To my nnnovan-e, pretence of requiring a masquerade garb, I 
T found that she even told her parents and her procured a complete suit of male apparel from 
sisters all that had happened; and they a t vihir : and shortly after I fetched it away, I 
thought no more of it than she did— or at least made my first experiment, in that disguise, 
they thought none the worse of me. I remained But u. on this part of my history I will not 
for about a fortnight at Dover ; and when l dwell at unneevt-ury Ion <th. If 1 have launch- 
wna about, to take my departure, Kate < tiered cd into s> many details in respect to my 
me some of her beautiful pigeons, —observing criminal c>ri-<-r, it is only because when first 
that it would prove an .amusement to attend entering on my history, I resolved lo speak 
to (hem, ami that hv some means or another without reserve ; and this very avowal of my 
they mi:ht even become useful. I told her iniquities constitutes no mean portion of the 
that T did not possibly sc-, how this latser heavy punishment I deserve, 
portion of her ivmirl: could he reaiir.-d : •‘Month:: passed nw.ay-nnd by those means 

when she raid, * My deir Elizabeth, if you to which l need not more particularly allude, 
continue in } our pjv'Uit. career, which 1 am I obtained sufficient, to live upon. One day, 
sure you r ii! - for \o;i have taken a good leaf when dressed in my female garb, I was passing 
out ‘of It.n Diego (.‘iiristoraVs book— you thiough a r,*.w:ot at the 'West, End, having some 
are c« rtein .« •••ner or later to gc* yonis'-lf into purchase': to ma J e ; and I encountered Sir 
trouble, from which one of these winged John Maiv.ton. lie was startled and surprised 
mef-cujger.s might p .-sibly rescue you. l '.ir at beholding me— looked confused— and seemed 
instance, if at any time you wished to prove as if he would have given a great deal to avoid 
that yon were at Dover at a certain hour when such an encounter. More than ever convinced 
others may swear you were in London, send by his manner that lie had wronged me in some 
off a billet containing the necessirv purlieu- way which 1 could not well understand, I said 
lars to me: and it cun he managed.’— T ac- t.o him that the time would come when he must 
cepled four of the pigeons, and brought them answer to me for the past. Recovering his 
with me to this cottage, where 1 have them won led effrontery, he declared that he had 
now. nothing to answer for : whereupon I assured 

“ Borne months passed, during which J lived him that I was far from satisfied with his con- 
comfortably and happily enous-h — hut in a duct towards me, and would do my best to 
sort of reckless and desperate manner in respect penetrate the meaning of it. lie asked me 
to my thoughts for the future. The boundary how J was circumstanced ?— but instead of 
between honesty and dishonesty was complete- giving a direct reply, I hquired how it was 
ly passed over ; and I began to consider that it possible T could he otherwise than poor, inas- 
was my destiny to follow the career upon much as I had r.o doubt been defrauded oul of 
which I had entered. J found that my servant money that was due to me. At this he affected 
Ror-u was a good-hearted woman, who had to he very indignant, — reminding me of the 
taken a very great liking to me: but she was five thousand pounds I bad received, and which 
evidently at a Joss to understand the sources he said ought to have served as the fund of an 
of my income, or who or what I was. I never income for my whole life. I then explained 
had a soul to see me, either male or female : and how I had been robbed of if within a few days 
my habits were such that she could not possibly after receiving the amount from him ; and I 
suspect any impropriety on my part, as a insisted that he should do more for me, unless 
woman. It must indeed have appeared singu-J he wished me to , give publicity to the whole 
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affair of the mysterious marriage with the 
Marquis of Villebelle. Thereupon he replied 
that he was not at all influenced by my threats 
. — but that out of comepassion, he would allow 
me an income sufficient to keep me from want. 
But seeing me well dressed, he asked how I 
had been living ? I at once boldly informed 
him that I held the situation of governess in a 
wealthy family -but that the duties tliei’eof 
were most irksome, and that I had long 
thought of writing to him through his lawyer 
to demand an account of those monies which I 
felt convinced he must have deprived me of. 
After some reflection, he offered me two hundred 
a-year if I would forbear from giving publicity 
to the circumstances of the marriage in Paris. 
Seeing that he was thus yielding, I at once 
declared that I would effect no such compro- 
mise — but that if he would double the amount 
T would listen to his terms. He agreed ; and 
we went together to the office of his attorney 
Mr. Robson, whom he instructed in my pre- 
sence to pay me one hundred pounds a quarter. 
Fie introduced me as the Marchioness of Ville- 
belle, in which name I was of course to sign 
the receipts. A hundred pounds were paid to 
me at once— and we separated. 

“ I purchased a horse, and amused myself 
with riding about the neighbourhood of ray 
cottage-residence. And now it may be aslcecl 
wherefore I did not renew my search after 
that village to which I had been taken by Mrs. 
Burnaby, and for that splendid mansion in the 
park where I had seen the invalid lady ? The 
explanation is easily given. When I first made 
those researches, T was untainted by the 
consciousness of crime ; and if I could have 
discovered a clue to that lady, I might have 
presented myself to her with an unblushing 
j countenance, whether she were my mother or 
whatsoever degree of relationship she stood in 
I towards me. But now it was very different 1 — 
and I shrank from the idea of making any 
discovery in that quarter. Therefore I studi- 
ously avoided riding in the direction which so 
far as my memory served me, I had been 
taken that day by Mrs. Burnaby. 

“ Possessed of an income of four hundred a- 
year, it might be supposed that I had sufficient 
resources without the necessity of recurring to 
my evil wavs of life. But without being able 
to account for it, I am forced to confess that I 
loved the excitement thereof. It had become 
to me the same as hunting or steeple-chasing 
to those who indulge in such sports. At this 
moment, when, thank heaven I my mind has 
assumed a better tone, I recoil in horror and 
with a shuddering aversion from the bare idea 
that I was ever influenced by such a morbid 
state of feeling. Such however was the case 
then : and from time to time I apparelled my- 
self in my male garb, and mounting my horse, 
rode out at night upon the highway. Never 
did I perpetrate any violence : never did I 
harm a single hair 'l a human being’s head.) 


One night, in the neighbourhood of Hornse; 
I stopped an old man who was driving along i 
a gig. He assured me he had nothing aboi 
him worth the taking. I made him hand n 
his purse which, as I found, contained but 
few shillings. I gave it him back again, an 
was about to gallop away, when he said boldl 
that if I knew him better I could no doul 
make his services available. He then told m 
after a little more conversation, that his nan 
was Solomon Patch, and that he kept a publl 
house in Agar Town, St. Pancras— that J: 
was acquainted with a great many persoi 
who lived at the expense of others— and tin 
he cave an excellent price fqr whatsoeyi 
valuables might be brought- to him. I replie 
that I should not forget the intimation— an 
we parted. Some time afterwards I vbite 
this man’s house in Agar Town, and found thei 
a motely assemblage of wretches, male an 
female, whose looks bespoke their charade] 
and their avocations. I gave them mone 
wherewith to purchase liquor ; and as Soli 
mon Patch failed not to hint how we firi 
became acquainted, they learnt what I wa 
They insisted upon knowing my name : bt 
I only told them my Christian one. • Son- 
person present at once dubbed me Lady Best 
and that is the name by which I have bee 
known amongst them ever since. A shoi 
time after my adventure with Solomon Patel 
I paid another visit to the Marshalls f 
Dover ; and no longer feeling any shame r 
the career I was pursuing— but glorying in : 
rather than otherwise — I gave Kate an accour 
of my various adventures. She told me in be 
turn that she had become engaged to a youn 
man by the name of Russell, who was captai 
of a vessel ostensibly trading to the Frenc 
and Spanish ports, but in reality engaged i 
the contraband trade. She added tlw 
Russe'l was making considerable sums t 
money ; and that when he had amassed 
fortune they were to be married. 

“My history is now drawing to a close 
but there is one incident that deserves specif 
mention. One day, about six months ago, 
was riding on horse-back, dressed in my femal 
attire, through Edmonton — when a riderlcf 
steed gaffopped by me ; and a little a-head 
beheld a number of persons running to tli 
assistance of a gentleman who bad bee 
thrown off. On reaching the spot, I instani 
aneous’y recognized in that individual m 
treacherous enemy James Knight 1 He wa 
senseless : and, indeed, at the first glance 
felt assured he was dead. Such proved to b 
the fact. lie was borne into the house of 
neighbouring surgeon, who pronounced life t 
be extinct, his skull having received a terribl 
fracture. I did not say at the time that 
knew him : but when his person was search e 
to discover who he was, cards and letters wer 
found upon him indicating both his name an 
address. On the following day I repaired t 
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thanked me with fervid gratitude. I therefore 
saw at once that she entertained no evil opinion 
of me. After some little conversation she began 
to touch upon the incident which had made me 
flee from Barcelona so precipitately. __ £>he said 
that at the time she naturally believed I was 
really guilty of the theft of the jewels i kilt 
that when she received the letter which I wrote 
at Don Christoval’s tower, and which I sent to 
the post through Frank at Southampton, she at 
once viewed the matter in quite a different 
light. She had questioned her son anew, and 
the confused answers he gave confirmed my tale 
of his villany. Then he confessed everything, 
expressing deep contrition for what he had 
done ; and his mother forgave him. She did 
not make the most distant allusion to the inci- 
dent of her son’s subsequent meeting with me 
on the borders of the Pyrenees, and having to 
surrender uo a portion of his clothing — or 
rather to make an exchange ; and therefore I 
presumed that he had felt too much ashamed of 
his pusillanimity on the occasion to mention the 
event to his mother. With respect to her own 
affairs, she informed me that she had at length, 
and after a great deal of trouble, settled them 
satisfactorily, and that her fortune rroved to 
be greater than she had at first anticipated. I 
condoled with her on the loss she had sustained 
in respect to her son— describing how I had 
witnessed the occurrence : and I took my leave 
of her, well pleased to find that I had not 
suffered in her good opinion.” 


CHAPTER LXXXITT. 

A CHAN OK OF ABODE. 

Lady P>kss, having brought her narrative down 
to the point at which the preceding chapter 
concluded, went on to relate how she had one 
day encountered the Marquis of VillebeJle, and 
bow she had promised to deliver up to him the 
various papers proving their marriage. The 
reader will recollect that in the earlier portion 
of this tale, Lady Bess charged a certain Tony 
Wilkins, at Solomon Patch's house at Agar 
Town, to present a sealed packet to a gentle- 
man whom he would meet at King’s Cross. 
That gentleman was the Marquis of Yillebelle ; 
and that packet contained the documents she 
had volunteered to give up. 

She then proceeded to describe how, in com- 
pany with Chiffin the Cannibal, she had way- 
laid Messrs. Marlow and Malton— how she had 
fled to Dover— and how one of the carrier- 
pigeons which Kate Marshall had given her, 
proved the means of extricating her from that 
dilemma. Then she described how, some little 
time afterwards, she had met her brother 
Frank in the street, and how overjoyed as well 
as amazed she was to find that bV was in the 
land of the living. She related everything 


Frank himself had told her in respect to his 
own history after he had quitted the school at 
Southampton— how he had obtained a situtation 
at Court — how he had ‘ there recognized Lord 
Petersfield, and the two ladies whom he 
had twice seen in the companionship of 
her whom he believed to be, his mother- 
how he had been abruptly but honourably 
removed from his situation in the Royal 
Household— and how, through Lord Petersfield, 
he had obtained another place : namely, that 
in Lady Sa,xondale’s service. 

Lady Bess likewise described without reserve 
how she had called upon Lord Petersfield, and 
extracted the portrait which had so much 
excited Frank’s attention, and which was sub- 
sequently recognized by Adolphus as that of 
his mother Lady Everton. Then Elizabeth 
Chandos entered more fully into details than 
she had done on the previous day, in respect 
to the researches she had made with regard to 
those circumstances that so closely concerned 
Adolphus : she minutely narrated all she had 
learnt from old Bob Shakerly ; and she made 
no secret of the stratagem she had devised and 
executed for eliciting from Marlow and Malton 
the abode of Lad.y Everton. In the course of 
these explanations, 'she did not forget to state 
how Theodore Barclay had been bribed to 
betray what he knew concerning past events ; 
and how it was through his suggestion she had 
called upon the lawyers. 

“ And now, Mr. Gunthorpe,” she said, thus 
winding up her narrative, and speaking in a low 1 
and tremulous voice, full of emotions, — I have 
unboosmed all my secrets to you as if I 
were on a death-bed makfng revelations of 
everything ! You are acquainted with all the 
errors of which I have been guilty : my whole 
life is before you.' In whatsoever colours' I 
now find myself in your presence, I at least 
have the satisfaction of having told the truth : 
for 1 repeat, there is within me the intuitive 
feeling that you had some right to demand 
these explanations at my hands. But you have 
promised not to be too severe in your blame ; 
and the emotions which you have exhibited at 
many parts of my history, give me every 
reason to hope that you are not judging me 
too harshly— too severely !” 

“ Heaven forbid, my dear Elizabeth !” said 
the old gentleman, down whose cheeks the tears 
were flowing fast : and this was not the first 
time he had been profoundly moved during the 
two hours which had elapsed since Lady Bess 
first commenced her history. “Blame you — no I” 
he added, with sudden vehemence, as he wiped 
away those tears ; and starting from his chair, 
he began to pace the room in the utmost 
agitation. “ I cannot blame you 1 The blame 
rests with those villains who robbed yourself 
and your poor brother out of the ample for- 
tunes which should have been your’s, and which, - 
by making you rich, would have elevated you 
high above the possibility of any temptation. 
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Ah, yes ! and there has .been blame attaching 
to another — another, who should have looked 
after your welfare— who should not have left 
you both so completely at the mercy of those 

men But no matter : the past cannot be 

recalled ? In respect to you yourself, Eliza- 
beth, there is at least one cause for rejoicing, 
— that as a woman you have not. fallen — you 
have not disgraced yourself ! And now show 
me once more that letter which you received 
from the Marquis of Villebelle when he was 
at Dover. You showed it to me yesterday — I 
wish tojook at it again.” 

“ Certainly,” responded Lady Bess : and she 
hastened to produce from her writing-desk the 
epistle which Mr. Gunthorpe asked for. Its 
contents were as follow : — 

“ Admiral's Head , Dover, 

“July 12,1844. ' 

“ I have not hitherto had an opportunity of 
expressing my sincerest and most heartfelt 
thanks for the generous conduct you have 
observed towards me in respect to that strange 
transaction which took place in Paris five 
years back, and to which 1 need not more par- 
ticularly allude, it is evident that Miss Mar- 
shall, the eldest daughter of the landlord of 
this inn, is to a certain extent your confidante ; 
and she has this day rendered me a mo3t signal 
service, the nature of which she will no doubt 
explain to you. I naturally conjecture that 
were it not for certain revelations which you 
must have at some time or another made to 
her, she would not have had it in her power to 
render me that service. 

“I must now explain my principal object 
in penning these few lines ; and being un- 
acquainted with your address, I shall entrust 
! the letter to Miss Marshall, that she may 
forward it. I just now had occasion . to call 
at the residence of Sir John Marston, who is 
I dwelling in this town. During his momentary 

I absence from the room where he received me, 

I I happened to glance at a paper which lay open 
upon his desk. It was a letter addressed to him, 

| and bearing the signature of a certain Louisa I 
Lloyd— doubtless that same Mrs. Lloyd who 
was present at the transaction in Paris to 
which I have above alluded. In that letter ' 
my eye caught the names of Elizabeth and I 
Francis Paton ; and then immediately followed 
these words:— ‘J hope and trust there is no 
p>ossible cha?ice of their discovering that their 
father is the Marquis Eugledean .’ This is all 1 
saw: for Sir John Marston returned to the 
room immediately afterwards. I do not know 
whether you have already made the discovery 
which Mrs. Lloyd appears so earnestly to hope 
that you have not : but I consider the matter 
to be one of sufficient importance to be at ODce 
communicated to you. If, by making such 
communication," I am rendering you the slight- 
est service, 1 shall feel truly rejoiced ; . and 
though I must always remain your debtor for 


your generous conduct in giving up thosi 
documents some weeks back, yet may I hope 
that the contents of this letter will acquit me of 
some part of the immense obligation I owe 
you. 

“ Permit me to subscribe myself. 

“ Your devoted friend and well-whisher, 

“ VlLLEBELLE.” 

Mr. Gunthorpe perused this letter with as 
much attention as if he had not read it on the 
preceding day ; and as he handed it back to 
Elizabeth, he appeared to be absorbed in the 
deepest reflection, still pacing the room to and 
fro. Suddenly stopping short, he was about to 
say something, when she exclaimed, as she 
glanced forth from the window, “Here are 
Frank and Adolphus returning from their 
walk !” 

Mr. Gunthorpe lookeed at his watch, and 
said, “ It is’ close upon two o’clock, at which 
hour I ordered my carriage to return. Eliza- 
beth, it was my purpose to have made certain 
revelations to you, which it is necessary you 
should learn : but I cannot do it now. You 
must., restrain" your impatience yet a little 
while ” 

“But tell me, Mr. Gunthorpe, ’’ she said, in a 
tone of anxious entreaty, “ who are you, and 
wherefore do you take such an interest in the 
j affairs of Frank and myself? Do tell me— 1 

j beseech you to tell me 1 One word will 

suffice Frank and Adolphus are entering 

the house Quick, quick ? do speak that 

word 1" 

“ I am the boson-friend of the Marquis of 
Eagledean,” he replied in a hurried manner. 

Elizabeth Chandos looked disappointed, but 
yet somewhat bewildered and incredulous. 

“Hush !” -said Mr. .Gunthorpe ; “no more 
now ! But as the friend of your father— as one 
acquainted with all liis secrets— and one having 
full power to act on his behalf, you must suffer 
me to take- certain immediate steps in respect 
to yourselves. - ' 

“ Do what you will, Mr. Gunthorpe,” said 
Lady Bess : “ for we are in your hand.” 

At this moment Adolphus and Frank entered 
the room, and were much delighted to find Mr. 
Gunthorpe there. Warm greetings were ex- 
changed ; and refreshments being placed upon 
the table, the old gentleman gladly accepted a 
glass of wine — for he had evidently passed 
through a sad and exciting ordeal while listen- 
ing to Elizabeth’s history. By the time lunche- 
on was over, his . carriage drew up in front of 
the cottage. 

“ How,” said Mr. Gunthorpe, “ you are all 
three about to quit this place ’ arid remove to 
my residence. Do not look upon me thus with 
so much astonishment : I am perfectly serious. 
Yes— for many, many reasons must you all 
three come arid take up your abode beneath my 
roof. Let your.preparations be hastily made. 
Some of my servants shall come in the course 
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of the day and fetch away your boxes. Adol- 
phus-Frank — go to your rooms and get iD 
readiness. Elizabeth, remain here with, me.” 

The two young men hesitated not to obey 
Mr. Gunthorpe’s directions ; and when they 
had quitted the apartment, he turned towards 
the lady, saying. “ You will permit me to dis- 
pose as I choose of your furniture and such 
matters beneath this roof. I can assure you, 
Elizabeth, you will never require them again. 
Now go and send back to Miss Marshall the 
carrier-pigeons which she gave you; and if you 
choose to forward by one of them a little billet, 
to the effect that altered circumstances on your 
part preclude the possibility of your ever 
more needing these feathered agents, it will 
perhaps be as well. You understand me, Eliza- 
beth ? Go, my dear girl. And tell Rosa — for 
that I think is your servant’s name —to eorh'e 
hither, as I wish to speak to her.” 

Elizabeth obeyed these instructions as de- 
ferentially as Adolphus and Frank had hastened 
to fulfil those which they on their part had re- 
ceived ; and Rosa came into the presence of 
Mr. Gunthorpe. 

“My good young woman,” said he,^“ your 
mistre3s, her brother, and their guest are about 
to leave this abode. I am well aware that you 
are acquainted with ranch — too much, concer- 
ning Mrs. Chandos. I am not however going to 
utter a word of blame or reproach on account 
of the past ; but I wish to make it well worth 
your while to bury in oblivion all you do know 
concerning that * lady. She will leave the 
cottage just as it is. There is a lease, I be- 
lieve— and that you can have : all the furniture 
is likewise your’s. Here are fifty pounds for 
your immediate wants ; and every half-year 
you will receive a cheque from me for the sum 
of twenty-five pounds.- Upon an annual income 
of fifty pounds you can live respectably. Yon 
may take lodgers to make up enough to pay 
your rent. Bat all this is done for-you on con- 
dition that you set a seal upon your lips in 
respect to whatsoever you may know concer- 
ning Mrs. Chandos. Now go up-stairs -fetch 
down her male apparel— take it into the kitchen 
— and tear it to pieces. I shall come in a few 
minutes and see that you have done so. Go : 
but take your money— and don’t stand staring 
at me in this vacant bewildered manner.” 

Thus did Mr. Guuthorpe issue his commands ; 
and Rosa, finding that he was altogether serious 
—as indeed the bank-notes he had placed upon 
the table fully proved— hasteued to obey him. 
In a few minutes the old gentleman, who 
seemed determined to do things in quite a 
i business-like manner, found his way into the 
{ kitchen, and expressed his satisfaction when he 
j perceived that Bosa had literally fulfilled his 
j instructions and had torn up Lady Bess’s frock- 
j coat, waistcoat, and trousers into shreds. 
j “ There,” he said;, “that will do. By the 
j by, there’s the horse ? !8be will have no further 
j need of that— and you may cause it to be sold 


and take the proceeds for yourself. But mind 
that it is sold.” 

Having thus spoken, Mr. Gunthorpe re- 
traced his way to the parlour, v here he was 
sneedily joined by Adolphus, Frank, and 
Elizabeth. The lady threw upon him a signi- 
ficant look, to imply that his • instructions in 
respect to the pigeons had been duly carried 
into effect. They then all four entered the 
carriage, which drove away towards Stamford 
Hill. 

“ It is my wish,” said Mr. -Gunthorpe, . while 
proceeding thither, “ that you, Elizabeth, 
should resume your maiden name of Miss 
Paton. It is by this name you will he known 
beneath my roof.” 

Frank glanced towards his sister in a manner 
which showed that he saw full plainly she had 
been telling all the history of her past adven- 
tures to Mr. Gunthorpe ; and while he was re- 
joiced that she should resume her maiden name, 
thereby severing herself as.it were from seve- 
ral painful reminiscences, he could not help 
admiring the generosity of their kind-hearted 
ftier.d, whose benevolence continued unchanged 
towards her. As for Adolphus, he was too 
much inexperienced in the ways of the world 
to think that there was anything very peculiar 
in the intimatiou which Mr. Gunthorpe had 
just given relative to the resumption of Eliza- 
beth’s maiden name ; while the lady herself 
was prepared to follow in all things the in- 
structions of one who appeared to have such 
full authority to issue them. 

On arriving at the mansion, Adolphus, Eliza- 
beth, and Frank were provided ^ itli handsome 
apartments : two valets were assigned as special 
attendants upon the young gentlemen -respec- 
tively ; so that Francis Paton, from having 
been a page himself, had one to wait upon him. 
A female dependant was attached to Elizabeth 
in the quality of lady’s-maid : and thus was it 
evident by all these arrangement, that Mr. 
Gunthorpe purposed to treat his guests with 
.the utmost kindness and distinction. He sent 
off a note desiring Mrs. Leyden, Henrietta, 
and iittle Charley, to come and dine at the 
Manor at five o’clock ; and when the v hole 
party assembled in the magnificent draw ing- 
room, the old gentleman appeared resolved to 
banish from his mind whatsoever cares or dis- 
agreeable reflections were harboured therein, 
that be might both enjoy and enhance the | 
happiness which he was thus diffusing around j 
him. - | 

And it was indeed a happy party gathered on j 
this occasion 1 Need we say that Henrietta and ; 
Adolphus sat together at the dinner-table, and 
likewise in the drawing-room in the c T enin 2 ? 
or net d we add that they experienced all the de- ( 
light enjoyed by lovers who behold no hairier 
to the p "ogress of their affection and its ulti- 
mate fel.feity ? Mrs. Leyden, too, was amply re- 
compensed, in her altered ciicu instances, and 
prospects, for the many troubles and misfor- 
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tunes which she had gone through : while 
little Charley was never tired of gazing around 
in childish wonder upon the splendid apart- 
ments, with their sumptuous furniture and 
their brilliant lights. 

On the following morning Adolphus pro- 
ceeded to call upon Henrietta, in pursuance of 
suggestion which Mr. Gunthorpe threw out— 
or rather a permission which he gave : for the 
young nobleman was docile as a child, and 
almost as unsophisticated as one, — being yet 
too timid and bashful to take any important 
step of his own accord. Alas, so considerable 
a portion of his life had been spent in a close 
and cruel confinement 1 Mr. Gunthorpe bad 
purposely sent him out of the way that he 
might have an opportunity of making certain 
important revelations to .Elizabeth and Frank. 
Accordingly, as soon as- Adolphus had taken 
his departure in the carriage which v as placed 
at his disposal to convey him to Mrs. Leyden’s 
cottage, the old gentleman conducted Elizabeth 
and Frank to the library of the mansion ; and 
taking a chair, he bade them seat themselves 
opposite to him, and listen attentively to the 
narrative he was about to unfold. There 
was a fervid curiosity in the mind of the youth ; 
and though this same feeling was also experi- 
enced by his sister, it was blended on her 
part with a kind of solemn awe ; for she was 
eight years older than her brother, and there- 
fore more thoughtful in respect to the in- 
cidents which were now oecuiriDg, and more 
shrewd in forming certain suspicions and 
conjectures on particular points. When they 
were both seated near ' Mr. Gunthorpe, he 
addressed them in the following manner : — 

“Tam about to speak of Lady Everton— 1 
am about to tell yon much lc-garding that un- 
fortunate lady. It was for this ic-asonlhatl 
have excluded Adolphus from our present con- 
ference : for it would be sad and mournful for 
Trim to hear the talc of hia mother's frailty and 
dishonour. You, Elizabeth, have acted wisely 
and well in keeping secret from him the sus- 
picions which yourself and Frank have enter- 
tained in respect to Lady Everton ; and it will 
he a matter of serious consideration for us all — 
perhaps too for Lady Everton herself— whether 
Adolphus shall ever have the veil torn from his 
eyes in respect to his mother’s secrets. For 
those suspicions on your part, Elizabeth— 
those suspicious on your p-rt, Frank — are 

indeed well founded Lady Everton is your 

mother 1" N 

This announcement although so fully expect- 
ed, was received in deep silence— but also with 
dec-p emotion : and then, as if by a simul- 
taneous ebullition of feeling at thus acquiring 
the certainty that the lady whom they had seen 
in their earlier years, and who had wept over 
them, was indeed their mother,— Elizabeth and 
Francis threw themselves into each other’s 
arms, mingled their tears, and embraced tender- 
ly- Mr. Gunthorpe rose from his seat and 


walked to and fro in deep agitation : but sud- 
denly calming his emotions, he resumed his 
chair, saying somewhat abruptly, “Let me not 
hesitate any longer to enter upon the narrative 
of the past. Give me your attention— interrupt 
me not in its progress — but listen in silence, as 
I listeued yesterday, Elizabeth, to the tale 
which you revealed to me. 1 ' 

Then, perceiving that the brother and sister 
were anxiously awaiting the promised narra- 
tive, Mr. Gunthorpe related those particulars 
which will be found in the ensuing chapter. 


CHAPTER LXXXIV. 

LADY KVKIiTii.V. 

“ It was in the beginning of the year 181-1 
that Lord Everton conducted to the altar 
Alexandrina, sister of Sir John Marston. His 
lordship was a Colonel in the army— had served 
for some years in India, where he had greatly 
distinguished himself — and had amassed con- 
siderable wealth, lie was forty years of age, 
but looked considerably older,— his constitu- 
tion having suffered by the influences of an 
oriental climate, the fatigues of active service, 
and the wounds I e .had sustained. To speak 
truthfully, he was neither handsome in person 
nor prepossessing in mannets. lie had all the 
imperious habit of command and the author- 
itative severity of a soldier. lie was far more 
fitted to preside in a camp, than to shine in a 
drawing-room. Alexandrina v as but sixteen 
when site thus became Lady Everton. She 
was one rf the most beautiful creatures ever 
seen— intellectually accomplished, of fascinat- 
ing manners, and of most amiable disposition. 
Even i? her affections bad not been engaged to 
another, her marriage with an individual more 
than double her age, and whom she could not 
possibly love, must have been regarded ns a 
cruel sacrifice. But her affections twe engaged : 
she loved the Hon. Baton Staunton, who was 
at that time in his thirtieth year. But Mr. 
Staunton, though the nephew of the then 
Marquis of Eagledean, appeared not to have 
any chance of succeeding to the title and estates 
of his uncle ; inasmuch as the Marquis. had 
two sons. Moreover, Mr. Staunton was roor, 
having but a few hundreds a year : the Mars- 
ton family was likewise poor and thus Alex- 
andrina, unable to marry the object of her 
affections, was sacrificed to the lordly and 
wealthy soldier. 

“ Mr. Staunton was a Member of Parliament, 
and noted for the extreme liberality of his 
political opinions : he was at the time the only 
man in the House of Commons v. ho dared 
raise his voice to assert that the people had 
rights from which they were most unjustly 
debarred— that the country was ruled by an 
arrogant, a selfish, and a rapacious oligarchy— 
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and that what was termed ‘ British freedom ’ 
was one of the most detestable of mockeries. 
Now, his uncle the Marquis of Eagledean was 
a staunch Tory : he hated his nephew Paton 
Staunton for his republican notions, — while on 
the other hand, Mr. Staunton finding that his 
narrow-minded relative would not permit 
liberty of conscience, proudly forbore from 
asking him any favour. It was therefore in 
consequence of Mr. -Staunton’s poverty and 
want of fine prospects, that Alexandrina Mars- 
ton wis hurried to the altar to become the 
bride of another man. 

“ In 181G, two years after the marriage, Adol- 
phus was born. In the course of a few months 
the affairs of India became so threatening, 
and some of the native princes obtained such 
successes over the British troops, that it was 
found necessary to confer the command of the 
Anglo-Indian army upon an officer of tried 
experience, skill and valour. The Govern- 
ment of the day offered the post to Lord Ever- 
ton : he accepted it— and, with the rank of 
General, proceeded to India. It cost him no 
considerable pang to leave his young wife and 
new-born child : for he was a man whose 
motion towered high above all the softer feel- 
ings of humanity. It would however be alike 
untruthful and unjust to affirm that he expe- 
rienced no emotion at all on parting from them. 
About the same time that this appointment 
took place, the Marquis of Easledean died, liis 
elder son succeeding to the title ; and in a few 
months after this, an accident occurred which 
all in a moment produced a remarkable change 
in the position and circumstances of the Hon. 
Paton Staunton. The new Marquis of Eagle- 
dean, with his brother— both young men — were 
upset in a boat on the Thames near Twicken- 
ham, and were drowned. They were unmarried 
— and thus Paton Staunton abruptly received 
the intelligence that he had become Marquis of 
Eagledean, with large estates and a revenue of 
thirty thousand a year. 

“.From the time of Alexandrina’s marriage 
with Lord Everton, she and Paton had not met. 
Soon after her husband's departure for India, 
she become attached as principal lady-in-wait- 
ing to the Princess Sophia ; and at one of the 
receptions given by that Princess, in her apart- 
ments at St. James’s Palace, she met the former 
object of her affection, who had recently be- 
come Marquis of Eagledean. That meeting 
was an interesting one, — one full of a touching 
pathos and of sorrowful reflections for both : 
inasmuch as they soon discovered that their 
mutual love had abated not — but was, if possi- 
ble, stronger than ever. They could not he'p 
thinking that if only two or three short years 
had been allowed to elapse ere Alexandrina 
was disposed of in marriage, she might 
have accompanied to the altar the individual 
who had won her. heart and w*hose position 
in life had been destined to undergo so 
remarkable a change. That meeting led j 


to others. Alexandrina’s husband was far 
away — she did not love him— she . scarcely 
even respected him, because she felt that 
she had been dragged as his victim to 
the altar : she knew that her loveliness had 
served as a chaplet to be interwoven amidst 
the laurels which adorned his brow. The 
Marquis of Eagledean remained unmafried — 
he had vowed never to marry — his heart 
cherished the image of Alexandrina : and she 
knew all this. Their meetings did not con- 
tinue innocent : their mutual passion was 
above control : they were culpable. In a 
short time Lady Everton found that she was 
in a way to become a mother. She made a 
confidante of her principal lady’s-maid, Mrs. 
Burnaby, who was a widow, and a trustworthy 
person. I should moreover observe that she 
was a reduced gentlewoman at the time she 
first entered Lady Everton’s service— that she 
was well educated — and altogether the most 
eligible female for the important trust to be 
reposed in her. But it was necessary to admit 
others into Alexandrina’s confidence and 
the house-keeper at Everton Park, likewise a 
discreet and kind-hearted woman was one. 
Another was the maid next in rank to Mrs. 
Burnaby ; and then came the medical man 
who attended upon the household at the Park. 
But all the arrangements were so well settled, 
and the persons engaged were so trustworthy, 
that Alexandria's position remained unsus- 
pected by the world ; and in due course a 
daughter was born. This was in 1818. The 
cottage near Tottenham had been already 
hired and furnished ; and a wetnurse was 
engaged. To that abode did Mrs. Burnaby 
repair with the infant; on whom the name of 
Elizabeth Paton was bestowed. 

“ After this events the Marquis of Eagle- 
edan quitted England, with Alexandrina’s full 
concurrence : for they found that, considering 
the strength of their mutual love, such separa- 
tion was necessary for her honour and security. 
But this parting was indeed most piinful, and 
required all their strength of mind for its ac- 
complishment. For six years did the Marquis 
remain on the Continent, chiefly in France : 
but at the expiration of that time business 
compelled him to return to England. He 
believed that he had so far conquered the 
romantic ardour of his love for Alexandrina, 
that they might now meet as friends. He 
wrote to her : and she expressed in reply a 
similar opinion. They did meet : and for some 
short time they exercised so powerful a 
control over their feelings that .they never 
touched upon the topic of their love. And 
yet they both knew that they were standing 
again upon the edge of a precipice : they both 
felt that so far from time having mitigated the 
fervour of their devotion towards each other, 
it continued inextinguishable— immitigable. It 
was a deathless sentiment, triumphing over- 
time-defying the lapse of years— interwoven 
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with the very principles of their existence a paramount duty to make ample provision for 
General Lord Everton was still absent in India, his two children, Elizabeth and Frank. He 
where hie presence was required. lie was had never seen cither of them from the mo- 
amassing wealth— he was gathering fresh ment of their birth : he dared not see them : he 
laurels— and yet his work, either for his coun- felt that if he were to do ro, he should long to 
try or himself, appeared to be only half done : have them with him— to take charge of them — 
for his letters contained no intimation of the to adopt them and acknowledge them as his 
probability of an early return to England. If own. flat how could he do this ? He would 
ever there were extenuation for female frailty, have to bring them up, stigmatized with illegi- 
surely it existed for Lady Everton under all timacy ; and when they should ask him who 
those circumstances ? The nun whom she was their mother was, how could he respond to the 
forced to necompany to the altar, had been for question V Besides, if he suddenly appeared be- 
years absent— while that other man to whom fore the world with those two children acknow- 
her heart's first and only affections were given, lodged as his own,— and as illegitimate too, for 
was once more present, and the opportunities lie dared not pretend that they were otherwise, 
for their meeting were frequent. They were — wonder would be excited, suspicions might 
again culpable : again did Lady Everton find arise, inquiries might take place, and the truth 
herself in a condition to become a mother ; he traced out. It was known to many that he 
and again, with the assistance of Mrs. Burnn- had been Alexandrina’s suitor previous to her 
by and the others who were in the former marriage with General Lord Everton; and as 
secret, was a child born. This was in the her husband had been for so many years ab- 
year 182(5. The infant was conveyed away to sent, the tongue of scandal would not fail to 
the cottage ; and on him the name of Francis whisper a surmise which might ultimately be 
Eaton was bestowed. . proved the actual truth. No : every possible 

“There was now another Reparation. Alex- precaution must be taken to shield Alex- 
andria and the Marquis, bitterly dcplor- andrina’s honour from dancer and detraction ; 
ing the past, reserved that the future should and the births of those children must therefore 
remain untained by criminality. He went remain buried iu an impenetrable mystery, 
abroad again, well nigh broken-hearted at the Thus was it that the Marquis of Eagledean had 
necessity for bidding farewell to the object of never dared to pay even the most stealthy visit 
his first and only love, and at the anguished to that cottage where hiB children were kept .in 
state of mind in which lie had left her. It the care of Mrs. Burnaby ; and this was not 
was even agreed between them that there the least violence that he was compelled to 
'should not be the slightest epistolary corrcs- exercise over his feelings. But now that Lord 
pondence— nothing that should increase the Everton was on the point of returning from 
yearning they were but too certain to exper- India, the Marquis felt it a paramount duty to 
ience towards each other. What to the give Alexandria the assurance that the two 
Marquis of Engledean was this lordly title ? children would be amply provided for, and 
what his immense wealth ? They could afford that she need experience no anxiety with rc- 
him no consolation. He had long considered gard to their future welfare. Tile Marquis 
the first as but an empty bauble ; and he accordingly resolved to pay one more visit to 
only valued the latter as a means of enabling England, in order to settle this business, and 
him to do good. Eighteen months elapsed ; then bid his native land a long farewell— if 
and during thin period the Marquis resided not an eternal one— so that lie might ovoid the 
in Paris. His time was chiefly employed in chance of encountering her whose image was 
visiting the abodes of want and poverty, and enshrined in his heart. But on repairing to 
ministering to the relief of the sufferers. England on the occasion, and for the purpose 
Wherever he found an aching heart, it became named, lie solemnly vowed that he would not 
a solace to him to afford condolence : where- seek an interview with Alcxandrina. He wrote 
ever he found honest penury sinking into des- to her, stating that he was again in London — 
pair with its vain struggle against the world, it explaining the purpose for which he was there 
toothed his own soul to be enabled to succour it. — imploring ber to pardon him for having thus 
Nor less did lie penetrate into the dens of vice broken the compact mutually agreed upon, 
and demoralization, to drag up from those that no epistolary correspondence was to take 
Blougbs such unfortunates as would accept the place between them — and requesting only that 
hand Btretched forth to their assistance. It she would give such suggestions or instructions 
was thus, as I have said, that eighteen months as she thought fit relative to a mode of settling 
passed away ; and at the expiration of this the fortune lie destined for their two children, 
period the Marquis of Eagledean read in an He declared his intention of devoting the sum 
English newspaper, that General Lord Everton, of one hundred thousands pounds to this pur- 
having finished his career in India, was resolved pose, so that they might have a fortune of fifty 
to return home. A few days afterwards another thousand pounds each. 

paragraph intimated that lie might be expected “ Alexandrine, who was then staying at Ever- 
to arrive in London in about five or six months, ton Park, which is about twenty miles from 
“ The Marquis of Eagledean now felt it to be London, wrote back promptly to the Marquir 
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of Eagledean— expressing her admiration for 
what she was pleased to term his noble gener- 
osity on behalf of their childern, and declaring 
that his proposal to that effect hacf ' tended to 
relieve her mind from the utmost anxiety. As 
to the mode of settling the money, she had bot 
little to suggest. She however wished them to 
be brought up in a comparatively humble 
though comfortable and respectful manner— 
but not with any extravagant ideas or elevated 
notions, which in after-life might lead them to 
make searching inquiries into the mystery of 
their birth. Moreover, as they would have to 
go forth into the world, when they grew up, 
without the advantage of relations and friends 
to counsel and advise them, — and as under such 
circumstances she trembled for their future 
welfare, dreading Jest they should fall into 
error,— she besought that they might be reared 
in ignorance of the handsome fortunes to which 
they would be entitled, so that they would 
stand the less chance of falling into the hands 
of designing persons ere they arrived at years 
of discretion. For Alexandria rightly con- 
sidered that it was a fearful thing for a young 
woman and a young man to enter upon life in a 
! comparative friendless manner, and without 
having passed through an ordeal of experience 
to teach them how to value and make a good 
use of the fortunes which they were to inherit. 
Therefore did she suggest that thej’- should be 
brought up in ignorance of the wealth in store 
for them, until they reached that age at which 
it might safely be entrusted to their keeping. 
Having thus expressed her views, she left all 
the rest to the discretion of the Marquis of 
Eagledean ; and she displayed sufficient 
strength of mind to forbear from hinting at her 
desire for an interview. 

“ I have already said that Alexandria was 
staying at Everton Park at the time when this 
correspondence took place between herself and 
the Marquis of Eagledean. She had • several 
visitors there at the time. One was her brother, 
Sir J ohn Marston, accompanied by his wife : 
for he had very recently been married. There 
were likewise Lord and Lady Petersfield, who 
were on intimate terms with the Everton and 
Marston families. Lord Petersfield at that 
time presided over the household of the Princess 
Sophia, in which Lady . Everton still retained 
her situation — though it was rather a nominal 
than a real one. Another visitor at the Park 
on the occasion, was Mr. Everton, her brother- 
in-law. This gentleman was unmarried — of 
moderate fortune— and supposed to be of rather 
unsteady habits. Rumour had indeed whispered 
that he was dissipated and addicted to the 
gambling-table : but nothing positive was 
known on these points. In the world he passed 
for an honourable man ; and on account of his 
social position, he moved in the highest circles.” 
His sister-in-law had never liked him : she 
often spoke of him with aversion to the Mar- 
quis of Eagledean ; but as her husband’s bro- 


ther, she was forced to receive his visits with - 
becoming courtesy ; Besides, Lord Everton 
previous to leaving England to assume bis 
military command in India, had requested his 
brother to visit the Park and the other 
estates from time to time, to assure himself 
that the stewards and bailiffs performed their 
duty. 

“To resume the thread of . my narrative, I* 
must state that one day - shortly after the 
correspondence of which I have spoken be- 
tween Alexandria and the Marquis of Eagle- 
dean — her ladyship was seated in the drawing-' 
room at the Park, — her brother, her brother-in- 
law, arid Lord Petersfield being present at the 
time. Lady Petersfield and Lady MarstoD, as 
it appeared, were out riding or walking to- 
gether, with little Adolphus. The conversation 
in the drawinv-rooru. turned upon tho.expected 
arrival of Lord Everton, who was to bo in 
England in the course of a few months. Lord 
Petersfield— who then possessed a far more 
courtly affability than has characterized him of 
late years, since he entered a diplomatic 
career and assumed its solemn aspect and its 
studied reserve, — expatiated upon what he 
regarded, or pretended to regard, as the delight 
and joy with which her ladyship would wel- 
come her husband home after bis long absence. 
Poor Alexandrina felt deeply distressed. No 
doubt, and it was natural enough,— she was 
smitten with horror and remorse , for her past 
oonduct, and experienced a guilty dread at meet- 
ing the husband to whom: she had proved un- 
faithful. In short she was so completely over- 
come by her feelings that she fell hack in a 
sudden swoon. Her brother, Sir John Mars- 
ton, hastily snatched up a decanter of water, 
and sprinkled some upon her countenance ; 
while Lord Petersfield and Mr. Everton tore at 
the bells to summon assistance. . Brit ere any 
of her ladyship’s female dependants had time 
to reach the room, she began to return to 
consciousness ; and in the dimness and confu- 
sion of her first ideas she let fall some expres- 
sions which more than half betrayed the fatal 
secret. Starting up in a sudden access of 
frenzy— aware of the tremendous inadvertence 
which she had committed — she gazed upon her 
brother, her brother-in-law, and Lord Peters- 
field in a manner which confirmed the sus- 
picions just engendered in their minds. They 
consigned her to her maids ; and heaven alone 
knows, besides themselves, what took place 
between those three men when alone together. 
In the course of the afternoon Sir John Mars- 
ton repaired to his sister’s chamber, and told 
her frankly that Mr. Everton had searched 
her writing-desk,. and had discovered documen- 
tary proofs .of her illicit connexion with the 
Marquis of Eagledean. Poor. Alexandrina 
threw herself at her brother’s feet, beseeching 
he' would intercede with Mr.. Everton not to 
expose and ruin her. Sir. John Marston as- 
sured her that both himself and Lord Peters- 
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field had already exerted their united influence made for all four— namely, the Marquis, Lord I 
■with Mr. Everton to this effect, and that he Petersfield, Mr. Everton, and Sir John Mara- 
had promised to throw the veil of secrecy over ton — to meet on the following day and discuss I 
her guilt — hut only on the condition that the the matter further. I 

Marquis should at once leave. England, with 

the solemn pledge not to revisit its shores for “ When this interview was over, Lord Eagle- 
many long, long years. Alexandrina wrote a dean proceeded to consult his bankers, and . 
letter to Lord Eagledean, telling him what had also his solicitor, upon the best method of 
occurred, and beseeching him. to give the sacred carrying out the arrangements, — confessing to 
promise upon which her fate depended. This them, under their solemn pledge of secrecy, 
letter Mr. Everton determined to bear himself that Elizabeth and _ Francis Paton were his 
to the Marquis, so that he might, as he alleged, own illegitimate children : but as a matter of 
be satisfied as to the reply. course, Lady Everton’s name was kept out of 

“ Proceeding at once to London Mr. Everton the question. To the solicitor the Marquis 
called upon the Marquis of Eagledean, who was explained that he wished certain restrictions to 
plunged into despair at the fearful occurrence be placed upon the powers of the trustees, so 
■ which had thus exposed the unfortunate Alex- that they should only carry out such instruc- 
andrina’s frailty. The Marquis did not up- tions as he might think fit to record for their 
braid Mr. Everton for. having violated the guidance, without, affording them even a dis- 
sanctity of his sister-in-law’s desk. He was too cretionary control over the fortunes of the 
anxious to conciliate him. Moreover, he could children or the children themselves. In thus 
not help feeling that when once that gentle- speaking, the Marquis had in view the sugges- 
man'a suspicions were aroused, he had a right tions which he had received from Lady Ever- 
to adopt any means to discover proofs of the’ ton, as I have already described them. On the 
infidelity of his absent brothel’s wife. Mr. following day the meeting took place between 
Everton renewed his proposal that if the Mar- the Marquis, Lord Petersfield, Mr. Everton, 
quis would leave England with a solemn pro- and Sir John Marston. Sir John was the 
mise to remain absent for a long scries of years, bearer of a letter from his sister Alex-, 
and to desist from all correspondence with andrina to the Marquis of Eagledean, and 
Alexandrina, he would spare the exposure of which she had left open that its contents 
her dishonour. Lord Eagledean was but too might be seen to be onljr of a business 
rejoiced to assent to this decision. Indeed, it character. Therein she recapitulated all the 
only embodied the resolve to which his own suggestions she had previously afforded, and all 
mind had been previously made up, and which the apprehensions she entertained for the 
he had expressed in his last letter to Lady future welfare of the children. One passage 
Everton. In short, he left himself entirely in ran somewhat to this effect : — * It is chiefly for 
the hands of her brother-in-law, Sir John our daughter Elizabeth that I tremble. Frank, 
Marston, and Lord Petersfield, to all of whom when he grows up to man’s estate, will feel 
the fatal secret had thus become knowu. He the want of relations and friends far less than 
even proposed to take the children away with his sister. Her sex naturally exposes her to 
him to some far-off' clime, and there bring them other temptations and more fatal errors. It 
up in utter ignorance of the secret of their would be well if on the attainment of her 
birth. But to this Mr. Everton would not majority, .she could be eligibly married— but 
listen ; and he advanced as his reason several without in the least degree forcing the natural 
arguments similar to those which had constitut- bent of her affections. It may be deemed a 
ed Lord Eagle dean’s own motives for leaving weakness on my part— but it will nevertheless 
the children completely in the care of Mrs. afford me considerable satisfaction, and _ in 
Burnaby. The settlement of the hundred after years relieve me of much of the anxiety 
thousand pounds upon those two children, was which will otherwise harass my mind on her 
next deliberated upon,— as this step was to be account— if by such marriage a real_ rank 
taken before the Marquis could leave England, could be conferred upon her, so that in the 
Mr. Everton suggested that the amount should possession of a titled name and an elevated 
be lodged in the Bank of England, or with social position, the ; mystery of her parentage 
the Marquis . of Eagledean's own private and the obscurity of her name may be lost 
bankers in the joint names of Lord Peters- sight of. With such a fortune as she will 
field and Sir John Marston,— as they two, possess through your bounty she may well 
having become acquainted with the secret, aspire to such a marriage. I do not mean 'that 
were the most eligible trustees who could be she is to be dragged to the altar and forced 
selected. The Marquis entertained no objection to wed some titled personage: no — heaven 
to this arrangement. He was well acquainted forbid 1 But I should venture to recommend 
with Lord Petersfield, whom he believed to be a that if a brilliant marriage in accordance with 
man of the strictest probity ; and with regard her own feelings can bo effected when she 
to Sir John Marston, it was natural to - include attains her majority, her fortune should be 
him in the trusteeship,- he being Alexandrina’s placed at her disposal : but on no account should 
brother.' An appointment was accordingly she be permitted. to receive more than the 
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interest of her money until she does contract a 
matrimonial alliance.” 

" Such were Alexandria's suggestions in re- 
ference to Elizabeth. Now, although the Mar- 
quis of Eagledean himself despised aristocratic 
titles, and cared nothin sc for one which he him- 
self-bore, he was nevertheless prepared to adopt 
the wishes of the unhappy Alexandrina and 
to this effect did be express bis intentions to 
Lord.Eetersfield, Sir John Marston, and Mr. 
Everton. They offered no objection ; and when 
the meeting broke up, he repaired to his solici- 
tor for the purpose of giving him final instruc- 
tions with resard to the trust deed. It will 
perhaps take some little trouble to explain in 
lucid terms the eMails of this deed : but the 
task must be attempted. In the first place 
Lord Eagledean undertook to lodge the sum of 
one hundred thousand pounds in his bankers’ 
hands, to be retained by them for the benefit of 
Elizabeth and Francis Paton, and in the trustee- 
ship of Lord Peterafield and Sir John Marston. 
He apportioned fifty thousand pounds to be, 
Elizabeth’s fortune, and fifty thousand pounds 
to be the fortune of Francis,— together with all 
the accumulations of interest which might 
remain for both after the annual deduction of 
four hundred pounds for their joint maintenance 
until they should become entitled to their 
fortunes. The deed provided that should 
either, die, the other was to become entitled to 
the whole amount ; and that should they both 
die, the amount was to revert to himself (the 
Marquis of Eagledean) or to his heirs. In 
respect to the fortune of Elizabeth, he introduc- 
ed the following provisions into the deed that 
if on the attainment of her twenty-first year, 
she contracted a marriage with some eligible 
and proper person, who by his rank and 
social position could place her upon a high 
standing, and confer upon her an honour- 
able name, she was at once to receive 
possession of her fortune : but that so long as 
she remained unmarried, she was merely to re- 
ceive the interest, the capital remaining in the 
bankers’ hands. Or again, if she contracted a 
marriage which in the opinion of her two guar- 
dians was derogatory and unworthy, she should 
still receive only the interest of the monej’, 
without any power over the capital ; and on no 
account was the fortune to be settled on her 
husband, or alienated from her own possession. 
In respect, to Francis, the Marquis of Eagledean 
provided by the trust-deed that on the attain- 
ment of liis twenty-first year, he should become 
possessed of the full annual interest of his for- 
tune : but that he should not enter upon the 
enjoyment of the capital until the attainment 
of his twenty-fifth year. Moreover, the bankers 
were charged not to pay over the respective 
fortunes without receiving at the time satisfac- 
tory proof that the above-mentioned conditions 
were duly complied with. 

Such was the nature of the trust-deed drawn 
up, and which, as a matter of course, was far 


more explicit in its, details than the sketch 
which I have just given. It necessarily took 
several days to complete all these arrangements, 
— during which interval the Marquis of Eagle- 
dean was compelled to remain'in England ; but 
as Alexandrina continued to reside at Everton 
Park, they did not meet. . Nor did’ he make 
the slightest attempt to see her : for he felt 
that it would he most unbecoming and indeli- 
cate to do so under existing circumstances. 
At length the business was concluded— tbe 
necessary documents were signed — the money 
was deposited in the bankers’ hands— and the 
Marquis of Eagledean quitted England. He 
repaired to Germany, and settled himself at 
Baden. Some few months afterwards he read 
in an English newspaper of the death of the 
Hon. Adolphus Everton, son of Lord and Lady 
Everton, aged twelve years, and very soon 
after that, he read an account of the return of 
his lordship to England.. Deeply did he dread 
what might be the result of the meeting be- 
tween Alexandrina and her husband : she had 
already betrayed her secret in a swoon— the 
same frightful accident might occur again. But 
no : it did not appear that there was any 
ground for tlm apprehension,— inasmuch as 
the English newspapers frequently made men- 
tion of Lord and Lady Everton ; and . thus, as 
their names were coupled in the record of their 
movements, it was -to be inferred that they 
lived together without a suspicion on her hus- 
band's part of bis wife’s dishonour. But Lord 
Everton had not been many months in England, 
ere death overtook him ; and when tbe Marquis 
of Eagledean read the accout of his demise, it 
was with a feeling that can be better imagined 
than described. On I might he not now hope 
that, after the usual period of widowhood, 
Alexandrina would become his wife ? He bow- . 
ever remained in Baden, considering that it 
would be the height of indelicacy and impro- 
priety to present himself to Lady Everton too 
soon after her husband’s death. A year thus 
elapsed : and the Marquis now thought, that it 
would be no longer indiscreet to return to 
England. But then arose in his mind tbe 
memory of that solemn pledge lie had given 
to remain absent a long series of years. Per- 
haps it was straining a .point, to consider that 
this interdiction continued valid after .Lord 
Everton’s death : but still the Marquis of 
Engledean was punctillious upon the subject 
—and he resolved to write to the brother, .who 
had assumed the title, and ascertain his feel- 
ing upon the subject. In due course an answer 
was received. Lord Everton (as I had better 
call him for distinction’s sake, although he 
has all along been a base usurper) wrote a long 
letter, in which he declared that he had con- 
sulted his sister-in-law with regard to the 
present state of her feeling towards Marquis, 
and that she had vowed to pass the remainder 
of her life in widowhood; as an atonement to 
the memory of him whom she had dishonoured. 
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Lord Everton went on to say in Iiis letter, 
that he himself considered such atonement to 
he strictly due to the memory of his deceased 
brother ; and he insisted that the Marquis of 
Eagledean should adhere faithfully to the 
solemn pledge : namely, to remain absent from 
England. Lord E igle'dean was cruelly aiHict- 
ed by the contents of this letter : yet he 
felt persuaded that Alexandrina was acting 
under the coercion of her brother-in-law, even 
if she bad been consulted at all in the matter. 
He therefore wrote to Alexandrina, exp'aining 
everything that Lord Everton had said.aud 
requesting a frank and unreserved avowal of 
her own sentiments. He appealed to her, in j 
the name of that fervid love which for so I 
many years they had experienced for each 
other— he enjoined her by all the circums- 
tances of the past, not to send him a reply I 
which would banish hope from his breast— 
and he su-gested that if her brother-in-law 
still insisted on the fulfilment of the pledge of 
self-expatriation, she might join him on the 
Continent, where their hands could be united in 
matrimony. He said that he was well aware 
he was already violating one part of his pledge, 
which had been to. the effect that all corres- 
pondence should cease between them : but he 
pleaded as an excuse the altered circumstances 
of their relative position arising from her 
husband's death. He concluded by declaring 
that upon her response depended all his' future 
conduct towards her.’ for that if she, by her 
own accord, reiterated what her brother in- 
law had already said to her, he should, as a 
man of honour and delicacy, regard her de- 
cision an final, and as one too solemn and 
sacred to admit of any additional appeal on 
his part. 

“ Most anxiously did the Marquis of Eagle- 
dean await the reply to this letter. It came 
at the expiration of a few weeks : it proved a 
death-blow to his hopes : the decision was 
adverse to his fondest expectation 1 In this 
reply Lady Everton assnred him that the 
death of her husband had awakened her to 
the sense of the grievous wrong she had done 
him — that her peace of mind was destroyed 
for ever— that her happiness was annihilated — 
and that were she even to see the Marquis 
again, his presence would drive her to despair. J 
She conjured him to study, as well as he was 
able, to banish her image from his mind : 
or, if he must still continue to think of her, 
that he would only regard her in the light of 
a friend sincerely wishing him well, but whom 
he must never see again. She repeated what | 
her brother-in-law had said— to the effect that 
by crushing v ithin her bosom all inclination 
to enter the marriage-state again, she might I 
make _ some, atonement to the spirit of 
her departed husband, and that as she 
had proved . unfaithful to him in life, she 
would prove faithful .to his memory after 
death. She assured the jMarquis that she 


penned that letter of her own accord — with- 
out coercion— and even without the knowledge 
of Lord Everton ; that its contents were the 
spontaneous effusion of bar own heart, dictated 
by a religious piety of feeling, which - she 
i implored him not to disturb. The Marquis of 
jEigledean submitted to this decision: but 
he did not believe that Alexandrina was a free 
agent when she wrote that letter. Nevertheless, 
if she were indeed under the coercion of her 
brother-in-law, lie saw that it must be through 
a threat that her past conduct should he ex- 
posed to the world ; and the Marquis was 
prepared to make any sacrifice of his own feel- 
ings, and to consent that she should!do the 
same on his part, rather than see her name 
dragged through the mire of opprobrium, 
scorn, and dishonour. He felt assured that 
Eveitonwasa villain; hut Alexandrina was 
too completely in his power to permit the 
possibility of his being thwarted. Neverthe- 
less, deeply- Oh ! most deeply, did he com- 
passionate that woman whom he loved so 
tenderly and sp enduringly ; and it cost 
him a severe struggle and many a hitter 
pang, to abstain from flying hack to England 
and imploring her to dare all consequences, 
—exposure, shame, and the ruin .of her 
reputation— rather than consent to an 
enternal severance. Yet he did exercise this 
mastery over himself ; and front that 1 in- 
stant the whole aspect of the world was com- 
pletely changed to the Marquis of Eagledean! 

“ Leavir g Germany, the Marquis repaired 
to Italy, and settled himself at Naples. There 
he assumed another name— the name" of a. 
civilian. He thus laid aside his rank in’ order 
that he might dispense with the train of 
attendants, the pomp, the splendour, and the 
ceremony, which it would have been necessary 
to support had he maintained that rank. At 
Naples lie dwelt in a private manner,— avoid- 
ing society, aud using his immense wealth in 
doing good to the utmost of his power. Years' 
passed on— and with his mind, so did his 
person change. Care and sorrow altered his 
countenance; and at length it became : impos: 
sible to recognise in him the once handsome and 
fascinating Marquis of Eagledean. For those 
who knew him many, many long years ago, can 
truthfully aver that he was both handsome in 
person and fascinating in manners; andif .thejl 
beheld him now, they would not entertain the 
slightest suspicion of his identity. But as those 
years of self-expatriation passed on, the tone of 
his mind acquired a degree of resignation 
which prevented him from falling into coniplete 
cynicism and misanthorpy. Nay, more— he 
event learnt to smile again at times— to put oh 
a cheerful aspect — and to deport himself with a 
blunt good-humour. His habits had naturally 
become eccentric from the secluded life he had 
.’ad for so long a period ; and indeed, it is often 
in eccentricity on the part of old men, that 
the sense of past cares and sorrows either be- 
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comes merged or else finds its . peculiar expres- 
sion, ' 

“ Yes : years passed— those years which so 
completely altered the mind, the habits, and the 
ersonal appearance of the Marquis of Eagle- 
ean. At length he resolved to pay a visit, 
j to England. He had several reasons for 
] this determination, to which he did not 
; however arrive suddenly and in a mo- 
ment of. eccentricity. He had received many 
evil accounts concerning his nephew, Lord 
Harold Staunton, the presumptive heir to his 
title and estates. These reports had reached 
him through indirect channels : for Lady Mac- 
' don aid, Lord Harold Staunton’s aunt, was too 
indulgent towards her nephew to write any 
particulars very materially to lm prejudice. 
Therefore the Marquis resolved to visit London 
and ascertain for himself the truth of those 
rumours. There was another reason. Lady 
Macdonald had informed him that his niece, 
Lady Fiorina Staunton, was contracted to Lord 
Saxondale. Now, through the same channels 
which had conveyed to the Marquis of Eagle- 
dean the irregularities of Lord Harold_ Staun- 
ton, intelligence had reached him of a similarly 
prejudicial character in respect to Lord Saxon- 
dale. Here again did he resolve to judge for 
himself. And last, but not least, he experienc- 
ed an anxiety to make inquiries concerning 
tlie welfare of his children— those children for 
whom he had made such ample provision. He 
knew, not indeed whether they were alive: he 
had communicated not with Lord Petersfield — 
nor with Sir John Marston : the solicitor who 
prepared the trust-deed, had long been dead ; 
—and many years had elapsed since the Mar- 
quis held any communication with those parti- 
cular bankers in whose hands the money was 
lodged. It must not be thought that he had 
ceased to reflect with tenderness upon those 
children : the truth is, he dared not take any 
step' which should recall too vividly all the 
incidents of the past. Convinced that he had 
entrusted their destiny to honourable men, and 
that the provisions of the deed were so care- 
. fully arranged as to ensure their welfare, his 
mind had been easy upon those points. Yet 
when lie resolved to return to England, the 
intent of making inquiries concerning his son 
and daughter naturally entered into his plans. 
He came to England about two months back; 
and if he did not instantaneously enter upon 
these inquiries, it was because it suited his 
purpose, for several resons, to maintain a strict 
mcognito and pass under the assumed name he 
had for so many years borne upon the Conti- 
nent. With that assumed name he did not at 
first choose to call upon Lord Petersfield ; and 
he therefore postponed that proceeding until 
he.might think fit to resume his rank again. 
But I can say no more at present My feel- 
ings are overpowering me You know all 1” 

With these words Mr. Gunthorpe extended 
his arms towards Elizabeth andJTrancis Paton ; 


and they, throwing themselves upon their 
knees before him, looked up with tearful coun- 
tenances and ineffable emotions into his face, 
adown which the tears were likewise falling 
thick and fast. - 

I “ Yes, my dear children,” he said in tremu- 
lous tones : “Iain your father— I am the Mar- 
quis of Eagledean I” « 


CHAPTER LXXXY. 

• DISCOURSE. 

Hali'-ax-hocp. elapsed, — half-an-hour, during 
which there was poured forth a tide of emotions 
which no language can ..depict— a flood of feel- 
ings which no pen can describe. They had 

so much to say to each other that 

father, that daughter, and that ^son,— so ! 
many questions to ask, so many response 
to give, and all interrupted by so many 
fresh embraces and tenderest caresses 1 But 
at the expiration of this interval, they re- 
covered a degree of calmness ; and then the 
Marquis of Eagledean ‘ reminded Elizabeth 
and Frank that they had many subjects for 
serious deliberation. 

“ Listen to me attentively, my dear children : 
for. Adolphus may return, — and we must not, 
at least for the present, suffer him to learn all 
that has been taking place. I must still be 
known for yet a little while as plain Mr. Gun- 
tkorpe ; and ye must both exercise the most 
rigid command over your feelings, so as not to 
betray the degree of relationship in which you 
stand towards me. Yes— I must continue my 
incognito for the present, until I have seen 

Lady Everton. With her shall I consult 

yes, we shall meet and deliberate as 

friends whether Adolphus shall be left in 

ignorance of the affinity of your two selves 
unto him. Consider, my children, how diffiuclt 
and how dangerous is this point. If he be told 
to regard you, Elizabeth, as a sister— and you, 
Frank, as a brother — it will be of course neces- 
sary to explain to him the history of his 
mother’s frailty. Perhaps— and it is most pro- 
bable— indeed it is most natural — that she will 
implore the secret to be maintained, so. that she 
may not have to blush in the : presence of her 
own son. I shall proceed into Wales alone in 
the first instance, and obtain an interview with 
her. It will even be better for Adolphus not to 
accompany me. I will break to her the circum- 
stance that he is alive — r- if she herself be 
indeed ignorant of it. In short, upon my inter- 
view with Lady Everton so' much depends that 
my incognito must be preserved, and it must 
not be- known that it is the Marquis of Eagle- 
dean who is thus visiting her in her retirement. 
Remember therefore, my dear children, that 
you treat me for the present as plain Mr. Gun- 
thorpe— as your friena, and not as your father— 
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as your benefactor, ■working out an eccentric 
whim wliioh has made him take a fancy to you 
both, and not as the parent who in due time 
will ensure your worldly welfare. Now, have 
you both strength of mind to master your feel- 
ings in the presence of other ?” 

Elizabeth and Frank both gave the requisite 
assurances ; and the Marquis resumed Ins dis- 
course. 

“ The vile and atrocious treatment which you 
have both received at the hands of Lord Petera- 
field and Sir John Marston, can be easily ac- 
counted for. There can be no doubt that from 
the very first, those two men came to an un- 
derstanding with each other ; and doubtless 
also with the full connivance and concurrence 
of the usurper Everton himself. Indeed, it is 
not difficult to conceive that Sir John Marston 
said to that villain Everton, * Leave me and l'c- 
te.rsficld to appropriate to ourselves the fortunes of 
these children ; and you on your side plat/ your 
otm yamc to become possessed of the title and 
estate's projwly belonging to Adolphus.' Then, 
when you came of age, Elizabeth, a husband 
bearing a noble name was found for you ; and 
no doubt the document which you signed, and 
over which the notary spread liis blotting- 

S er, was a general release to your guardians, 
an acknowledgment of the receipt of your 
fortune. On the presentation of that document 
to the bankers, the money would be paid over 
to them. In respect to yourself, Frank, there 
can be no difficulty in reading the mystery. A 
tale of your death was invented, so that your 
fortune devolved to your sister ; and by virtue 
of the same deed which she hnd previously 
signed — or perhaps by a forgery — your fortune 
likewise fell into the hands of the villains Pe- 
tersfield and Marston. Indeed, there mast 
have been forgeries committed, — forgeries of 
documents to prove your death ; and it is but 
too evident that the schoolmaster at Southamp- 
ton was well bribed to enter into the plot. 
That you, Elizabeth, should have been led to 
believe in -your brother’s death, was likewise 
necessary to the carrying out of the villanous 
scheme : for it is clear that Sir John Marston 
has been all along afraid lest you should by 
some means or another obtain a clue to the 
fraud which had been practised towards your- 
self, and follow it up to detect that which had 
likewise been perpetrated towards your bro- 
ther. That when you married the Marquis of 
Yillebelle, Sir, John Marston should have 
stipulated with you both for your immediate 
severance, was likewise a necessary precaution : 
for if you had lived together as husband and 
wife, you would have told Villebelle all the cir- 
cumstances of your past history — and he would 
have maintained his right to receive from 
Sir John Marston a full explanation of the cir- 
cumstances attending so mysterious a marriage. 
And thac Sir John Marston should the other 
day have endeavoured to prevent the Marquis 
of Yillebelle from contracting a second mar- 
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riage, with the Hon. Miss Constance Farefield, 
is likewise easily explained. For if the bankers 
learnt that you were alive, while the 
Marquis contracted this second marriage, 
they would suspect there had been some 
foul play in respect to the first : they 
would demand explanations of Lord Petersfield 
and Sir John Marston— they might follow up 
the clue— and exposure would follow. No 
wonder indeed was it that Marston should 
have allowed you four hundred a year, consi- 
dering the immensity of the fortune lie. had 
robbed you of, — considering also his anxiety to 
prevent you from instituting disagreeable 
inquiries. Rut let all that pass. Petersfield 
and Marston possess the secret of your mother’s 
shame, and they must not be driven through 
base revenge to drag all the circumstances of 
the past before the world 1” 

The Marquis paused ; and after a few mo- 
ment’s reflection, he continued his discourse. 

“ Perhaps you are surprised that I did not 
reveal myself to you yesterday, Elizabeth, after 
yon unfolded the narrative of your past life : 
or that I did not tell you who I was ere I com- 
menced my own narrative just now. . But it 
was so much easier for me to develop all the 
incidents of the past in the form of a mere 
narrative, than if I had at once thrown off the 
disguise and spoken of myself in the first 
person. Yes— it was less painful to tell the 
tale a3 if it were the biography of another, and 
not mine own 1 But there was a moment 
yesterday, Elizabeth, when I was about to 
breathe the one word which would have told 
you who I was. It was when you besought 
me so earnestly to speak that one word 1 And 
it would have been spoken, had not yon, Frank, 
together with Adolphus, returned to the 
cottage at the time. But now at last you 
know, everything ; and let me hope, my dear 
children, you dffnot feel that you ought to 
blush for the author of your being, because he 
led your mother into frailty 1” 

Neither Elizabeth nor Prank gave any ver- 
bal reply to this question : but a still 'more 
eloquent response was afforded by the manner 
in which they precipitated themselves into 
their father’s arms, bestowing upon him the 
most endearing caresses. 

,l This is a happiness’” he continued, 
“ which, had any one predicted it to me but a 
few weeks back— or even only a few days— I 
should not have believed that it was possible. 
Not but that I anticipated a feeling of delight 
in meeting my children, if they were still alive 
and to be found : but I thought not that my 
own nature remained susceptible of such un- 
alloyed and ineffable bliBs. I feared that 
it was warped by past sorrows— changed by 
the alllictions of other years — rendered- morbid 
and unhealthy by various eccentricities. 1 
find that it is not so ; and 1 love you, my dear 
children — Oh, I love you, with all the gushing 
effusion which the most youthful father could 
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possibly experience when straining his off- 
spring in his arms 1” 

There was another long pause ; and when 
the feelings of the father, the daughter, and 
the son had subsided into calmness again, they 
began to converse relative to Adolphus. 

“You have told rue,' Elizabeth,” said the 
j Marquis of Eagledean, “that in accumulating 
all possible proofs of that villain Everton's 
I guilt, together with the identity of Adolphus 
| as the son of the late General Lord Everton, 
j you had it in view to. bring the base usurper to 
a private and amicable settlement— so that a 
public scandal, in which her ladyship’s name 
might by chance be painfully brought in, 
should be avoided. You have acted wisely and 
well. All your proceedings have been marked by 
the most delicate considernation, and charac- 
terized by the soundest judgment. It is now 
for me to take the work out of jour hands. I 
will repair at once to Beech-Tree Lodge, in the 
hope of finding Mr. Everton there for Mr. 
Everton he assuredly is, and his title of Lord is 
a monstrous usurpation. So soon as Adolphus \ 
returns in the carriage, I will repair without! 
delay to the village of Hornsey." 

Half-an-hour after this conversation — it be- 
ing now about one o’clock in the day, and Adol- 
phus having returned — the Marquis of Eagle- 
dean proceeded to Beech-Tree Lodge, and 
asked first of all for Theodore Barclay. This 
individual proved to be the footman to whom 
the inquiry was addressed ; and the Marquis 
hurriedly demanded whether Lord Everton was 
at the Lodge ? The response given by Barclay 
was that his master was exceedingly ill and con- 
fined to his chamber— that he would see no one, 
the physician having ordered that he should 
be kept as quiet as possible. 

“Nevertheless, he must see me,’’ said the 
Marquis, slipping some pieces of gold into Theo- 
dore's hand. “ 1 come from Mrs. Chandos. ’ 

“ Ah 1" ejaculated Barclay. “ I understand, 
l^ortunately Mr. Bellamy is not at home at 
this moment and I can take you up to his lord- 
ship’s room. 1 What name shall I announce ?” 

“Mr. Gunthorpe,” replied the nobleman. 
“Be quick : I am desirous of seeing your mas- 
ter at once.’’ 

Theodore accordingly led the way up the 
staircase, and conducted the Marquis of Eagle- 
dean to a handsomely furnished bed-chamber 
on the second storey. Gently opening the 
door, he Baid, “ My lord, a gentleman— Mr. 
Gunthorpe— desires most particularly to see 
you.” 

“ I will see no one," ejaculated a voice from 
within: but the Marquis of Eagledean entered 
the room — and Theodore Barclay, closing the 
door, retreated down stairs. 

Everton was seated in an arm-chair, near 
the bed from which he had only recently risen. 
His emaciated form was wrapped in a dress- 
ing-gown — he looked ghastly pale — the traces 
of harrowing care and fearful anxiety were 


plainly visible upon bis features— and it was 
with a mingled angry petulance and affright, 
that he exclaimed, on beholding the visitor, 

“ What means this intrusion 1 who are you ? 
what do you want ?” 

“ Tranquillize yourself as well as you can,” 
said the Marquis, deliberately taking a chair 
opposite the one in which Everton wg.s seated : 
“for we have business of importance to 
discuss.” 

“ But who are you again demanded the 
sick man : and he gazed with 'increasing 
apprehension upon this visitor, who appeared 
so determined to maintain his position in the 
chamber. 

“You have heard my name announced," 
replied the Marquis : “is it unfamiliar to you ?' 

“Gunthorpe 1 I do not know it. Who are 
yon ? Why don’t you speak out plainly at 
once ? You see that I am ill— that I cannot 
bear excitement ’’ 

“The name of Gunthorpe is then unknown 
to you ?” said the M.arquis, “Ami to conclude, 
that neither Lord Petersfield nor Sir John 
Marston have_ acquainted you with the in- 
terview that ‘took place between them and me 
the day before yesterday ? ’ 

As Lord Eagledean mentioned those names, a 
still more ghastly expression gathered upon the 
countenance of the wretched invalid, mingled 
with a still more agonizin? affright. He gazed , 
wistfully and with feverish anxiety upon the! | 
Marquis, as if to study the lineaments of his 
countenance, or read therein the exact purport j 
of his visit : but it was evident enough that 
he did not recognize Lord Eagledean— so 
changed indeed was the personal appearance of , 
this nobleman from what it was when he and ! 
Everton had last met, more than sixteen years 1 
back ! ' I 

“ I will at once set. your mind at rest,” said • 
the Marquis, “ so far as I am enabled to do f 
so— and far more perhaps, than you deserve. 
All your guilt is known ” 

“ My guilt V ’ echoed the invalid : and his 1 
emaciated form quivered with a cold convulsive ! 
spasm. “ But you spoke of Petersfield and 
Marston ” 

“ And I have likewise," added Lord Eagle- 
dean, solemnly, “ to speak of . your nephew 
Adolphus — the rightful heir to the estates and 
title which you have usurped !" 

“It is false— all false !’’ cried the old man 
vehemently : “ he is a pretender— an impostor 
Adolphus died and was buried ’’ 

“ SilenceJ? 1 interrupted the Marquis sternly : 

“ persist not in those foul falsehoods. But 
hear me. I come to offer you the means of 
settling all these matters peaceably, tranquilly 

I cannot use the word amicably -but, I 

may say, with as little scandal and as little 
exposure as my be possible under the circums- 
tances. “ Now, will you make this reparation ? 
will you make this atonement ? or will you 
dare the vengeance of the law 
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“ But who arc you ?” again inquired the 
miserable old man, looking aghast — a most 
abject picture- of physical decay and moral 
ignominy. 

“ I am one possessing sufficient knowledge of 
the past to drag all your crimes to light, if you 
force me to that alternative. But 1 do not seek 
it : I have already given you this assurance. 
If with that palsied hand of youv’s," continued 
the Marquis solemnly, “ you persist in clutch- 
ing the coronet which you plucked from the 
hrow of its rightful possessor, you will speedily 
exchange this well-furnished apartment for a 
felon's dungeon. Listen to me— do not inter- 
rupt me : those passionate ejaculations of your’s 
will produce no effect — unless indeed it be an 
effect detrimental to yourself. You spoke ere 

now of the death of Adolphus— his burial 

I tell you that it was a monstrous deceit— a 
detestable imposture 1 for Adolphus is living— 
you know that he has escaped from this vile 
den of yours : and I must tell you that he has 
found friends ” 

“ I understand it all," exclaimed Everton, 
regaining a portion of his lost effrontery. 
“ That crazy young man— a rampant lunatic — 
has by some means' or another got the idea into 
his head that he is the Adolphus of whom you 
speak. No dotibt there are base and mercenary 
pettifoggers to be found ready and ca;er to 
take up his cause. Perhaps you yourself are 
the attorney who may have got it in hand ? 
Come, sir — we begin to understand each other : 
name your price— I don’t want law— I am too 
ill to be troubled with litigation " 

“And this illness of yours, 1 ' interrupted the 
Marquis of Eagledean indignantly, “has 
doubtless been brought on by the goading 
tortures of your evil conscience. No, sir— I am 
not an attorney .• nor have I the selfish pur- 
poses of a detestable rapacity to serve. Be- 
sides, have you forgotten the allusion I have 
made to Lord Petersfield and Sir John Mars- 
ton ? and can you not understand that your 
iniquity in respect to your nephew Adolphus, 
is not the only villanly of your’s with which 
I am acquainted ? Was it not by your consent 
and connivance, that those two men — as base 
as yourself — appropriated the immense for- 
tune " 

“ But I was no party to that trust-deed !” eja- 
culated the miserable invalid, again trembling 
all over from head to foot. “ My ' name was 
not mentioned in it. I had naught to do with 
the transaction. If Petersfield and Marston 
have abused tbeir trust, l am not responsible." 

“ No— you are not responsible legally : hut 
you arc morally,'’ replied Lord Eagledean. 
“ On that subject T do not however wish to 
dwell at. present ” 

“ But who are you 1 I suppose you arc an 
agent or friend of some one in ltally ” 

“ Yes': the Marquis of Eagledean. I am 
Mb friend,” responded the visitor, curtly and 
drily. 


“ The Marquis of Eagledean was a villain, ’’ 
exclaimed the invalid, — “ the seducer of my 
sister ; and I spared him — I spared her likewise! 
I kept their secret religiously — faithfully ’’ 

“ Yes- to serve your own purposes. Ah ! 
Mr. Everton ’’ 

“ How dare you address me thus ? I am 
Lord Everton— and you - cannot disprove my 
rights. This fabrication in respect to a crack- 
brained pretender, will not hold good for a 
moment. Come, sir — tell me who you are, and 
what you want ?” , 

“ Yes : I will tell you what I want in a few 
words,” rejoined the Marquis. “ I demand a 
full confession of your iniquity towards your 
nephew, and the acknowledgment of his 
identity. But stop— do not interrupt me ! 
Let me tell you at once that I have ob- 
tained proofs of which perhaps you little 
dream ’’ 

“ Proofs?” ejaculated the invalid, endeavour- 
ing to assume a tone and look of defiance, but 
in reality convulsing and writhiug in his chair 
with the tortures of an agonizing suspense. 

“Yes— proofs! — Upwards of sixteen years 
ago,” continued the Marquis of EagTedean, 
speaking in n low and solemn voice, “ the corpse 
of a pauper boy, who died in a workhouse, was 
disinterred from the grave— was removed to 
Everton Park— and on the same night, Adol- 
phus was brought hither : from which moment 
he has been kept in a truel captivity until his 
providential release a short time ago.” 

The invalid gave a low moan, arid sank back 
in the chair like one annihilated, His eyes 
became glassy, as if glazing beneath the touch of 
death, while lie-stared in vacant dismay upon 
Lord Eagledean. This nobleman, fearing that 
the wretched man was about to give up the 
ghost, sprang from his seat, and wa3 rushing 
towards the bell to summon assistance, when 
Everton cried out, in a half-shrieking, half- 
imploring Voice, “No, no t let no one come I 
T will do whatever you command — I am in your 
power — I am at ycur mercy !” 

The Marquis of Eagledean resumed his Beat ; 
and the invaild, experiencing a sense of faint- 
ness, poined towards a bottle upon the table, 
murmuring, “I beseech you — give me some of 
that' cordial.” 

This request was immediately complied with; 
and the invigorating; or we Bhould rather say 
stimulating eifect of the liquor was quickly ap- 
parent on the part of the invalid. A slight 
flush, but of a hectic appearance, sprang up on 
liis cheeks,, as if painting the ghastliness of 
death ; and his eyes shone with an unnatural 
lustre. 

“ I see that you know all,” he said, in a low 
and gloomy voice— and yet he trembled with 
excitement. “What do you require of me V I 
have been betrayed — some villain has revealed 
the secrets of the past——" 

“ No matter how they came to my know- 
edge," interrupted the Marquis: “it is for 
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you to make speedy reparation and atonement. 
A witten acknowledgment, signed by your own 
hand, to the effect that Adolphus iB your 
nephew — the legitimate possessor of the title 
ana estates of Everton— that the tale of his 
death was false " 

“ But if I do all this, 11 said the miserable 
man, “it will consign me to a dungeon— it will 
subject me to terrible penalties ” 

“ Which you richly deserve — but which 
shall be spared you. No : horrible and natu- 
ral-perfidious and -execrable, though your 
conduct has been, no vindictive feeling shall 
pursue you. Yon will sign the needful paper 
to put Adolphus in possession of his rights : 
but before any use shall be made of that docu- 
ment, you may fly to the Continent — there to 
linger out the rest of your existence. Some 
forms and ceremonies will have to be observed 
in the House of Lords to substantiate the 
claims of Adolphus : and it will therefore be 
impossible for the history of your guilt to be 
altogether saved from publicity. Bat its 
consequences you may escape by Belf-ex- 
patriation : and I know the members of the 
British Aristocracy well enough,” added the 
Marquis of Eaglcdean with a scornful sneer, 
“to bo assuied that the Committc of Privi- 
leges of the House of Lord will not mifier 
more of the details of your guilt to ooze out 
to the public knowledge, than they can pos- 
sibly help. They at least have the merit of 
shielding to the extent of their power the 
crimes of any one of their own order: lest the 
effects of the scandal should redound upon 
them all 1" 

“ But this paper— this document, said the 
invalid, quivering nervously,— “ whoiB to draw' 
it up ? when is it to be signed V 

“ I will draw it up at once— and you shall 
sign it now,” was the response of the Marquis. 
“ Best assured I shall be found a competent 
witness, when the time comes, to present the 
papers before the Committe of Privileges. At 
all events, that is our affair — not your’s. 
Where shall I find writing-materials ?" 

The invalid pointed to a desk which stood 
upon a side-table : the Marquis proceeded 
thither — opened the desk — sat down and 
began to write, For about a quarter of an 
hour did he thus remain occupied, during 
Which interval the thoughts of Mr. Everton 
were of such a harrowing anguished descrip- 
tion that they were almost a sufficient punish- 
ment for the tremendous iniquities which had 
stained his past career. When Lord Eagle- 
dean had finished drawing up the deed, which 
embodied a general confession of Everton’s 
proceedings in respect to his nephew, he read 
in slowly and deliberately over to that person : 
then handing him the pen, lie bade him sign it. 

“ Is it absolutely necssary asked the in- 
valid, gazing up with appealing earnestness into 
Lord Eagledean’s countenance : “ can no mercy 
be shown me ? May I not at least retain my 


rank until death makes its appearance? Consider, 
Mr. Gunthorpe, — or whoever you may be, for 
methinks you are more than what you seem — 
consider, I beseech and implore you — I am not 
long for this world. I feel as if the hand of 
death were already upon me. At the outside 
I cannot live many months — perhaps not many 
weeks : my days are doubtless numbered — I 
have experinced a shock, caused by the deliver- 
ance of that young man But, Oh 1 reflect, I 

conjure you— may not some mercy be shown 
me ?— for I spared his life 1” 

“ Mr. Everton,” interrupted the Marquis 
sternly, “ to what a pitiable condition must 
you be reduced — to what an abysm of moral 
degradation are yon fallen — when you have to 
congratulate yourself that you had not the 
courage to become a murderer? Do you not 
see, air, that the hand of Provideuce was in all 
this 1 You were villain enough to play the 
part of usurper — you would deprive your 
nephew of his just rights— you could for years 
retain him in a miserable captivity, treating 
him as a lunatic until you almost made him 
one— you could snfttcli him away from his 
mother — you could mercilessly separate the 
parent from her son : all this were you villain 
enough to do— but you lacked tbe boldness to 
strike the b’ow effectually 1 Do not think for 
a moment, sir, that I believe it was through 
any merciful consideration on your part that 
you spared your nephew’s life. No : I under- 
stand your character full well. With all your 
iniquity you were a coward : and it was 
heaven's will that this cowardice on your part 
should become the means of saving you from a 
still darker crime than any you have perpe- 
trated. Take no credit to yourself that you 
arc not a murderer, you possessed the will, but 
you lacked the courage. And now, sir, with- 
out farther entreaty ou your part — without 
farther hesitation — sign this paper 1” 

The invalid — overawed, dismayed, and 
crushed by the withering language addressed 
to him by one who spoke with the authority of 
an avenger, and yet an avenger who was show- 
ing mercy— the invalid, we say, took the pen 
in his trembling hand, and prepared to Bigu. 
Bu he laid it down, and requested that another 
lass of the cordial might he given to him. The 
esirc was promptly fulfilled ; and under the 
influence of the stimulant, he affixed his name 
to the foot of the document, in a firmer hand 
than could have been anticipated. 

“ Now, sir,” observed Lord Eagledean, con- 
signing the paper to his pocket-book, and 
taking up his hat, “ I have little more to Bay. 
The promise I have given you shall be kept. 
No use shall be made of this document nntil 
I learn that you are safe upon the Continent. 
Nor am I so cruel and inhuman as to wish that 
you precipitate your departure in a manner 
that may endanger your life; Perhahs, now 
that you have made this atonement — now that 
you are acquainted with all the worst that is 
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to bcfal vo«, anti that vonv mind must he ] their mistress, and obey her instructions in all 


relieved from the most torturing apprehensions j 
as to the course which Adolphus might have j 
adopted in making good his claims — you _ may 
recover some degree of mental tranquillity, j 
which will assist you towards convalescence. j 
Your departure need not he prejudicially! 
hurried : but it must not be inordinately pro- J 
longed. And one word more. If, when Adol- 
phus assumes possession of his ancestral estates, , 
you yourself are reduced to poverty, a suffi- 
cient provision shall be made for the remain- 
der of 3 'our life : and thus, sir. must you feel 
that much good is being returned for an im- ; 
uiensity of evil— and that you are treated with j 
that mercy which you never extended to 
others 1" 

With these words the Marquis of Eagledcan 


took hi 

s departu 

re ; and descendi 

ng 

the 

stairs, 

he was 

about to 

enter his car 

ring' 

t*. r 

vhen 

Tlieo- . 

dare 

Barclay, 

approaching 

him 


■aid, 

“Mr.! 

nautili 

ir lie, does 

mv master 

know 

that. 

I have • 

given any information conceri 

»ng 

him ?” 

! 

“ Xo 

i : hut lie 

may pos«ibl; 

• PUS 

; pe 

ct it. 

Y«u ! 


would do well to leave his service at once. 
Here is my card : you can call upon me a fort- 
night hence— when something shall be done 
for you.” 

The footman expressed hi* thanks : and the 
Marquis of Kaglcdean was whirled away from 
Ueech-Trcc Lodge towards Stamford Manor. 

On reaching his house, he found Adolphus, 
Elizabeth, and Frank walking together in the 
front gardens. Immediately joining them, he 
related’ what had taken place between hint- 
ed f and Mr. Tiverton : for to the grade of a 
civilian ' had the usurper sunk down again, 
being divested of his noble rank. The Marquis 
displayed the document which he had com- 
lelled that individual to sicn, but to which 
ic had not ns yet appended his own attesting 
signature. lie then represented to Adolphus 
his intention of departing on the ensuing 
morning for Wales, in order to obtain an 
interview with Lady Everton. 

“ You must permit me, my dear friend,” he 
said to Adolphus, “to manage the whole of 
this business after my own fashion. For seve- 
ral reasons, which I cannot now explain, it i« 
better that voti should not accompauy me. But 
rest assured that the shortest possible delay 
shall be allowed to elapse ere you arc permitted 
to fold your mother in your arms. Perhaps she 
may accompany me hack to London — or per- 
haps I may send off a messenger to require 
your immediate presence in Wales : I know not 
as yet how all this may be. But tell me, are 
you satisfied to leave it to my management 1" 

“ Oh ! my dear sir — my excellent friend,” ex- 
claimed Adolphus, pressing with effusion the 
hand of the Marquis, “ how could I he other- 
wise V 

In the evening the Marquis gave instructions 
! to the dependants of his household that during 
his absence they , were to regard Miss Baton as 


things. Retiring to his library, be wrote a few 
letters— one of which avns to William Ueveril, 
to the effect that urgent business would take 
him out of town for a short time ; but bo pro- 
mised that he should return in time for that 
day on which our young hero had been promised 
a visit from the mysterious woman whom he 
had saved from drowning in the waters of the 
Trent. 

On the following morning, having taken an 
affectionate leave of Elizabeth, Frank, and 
Adolphus, the Marquis of Eaglcdenn set out 
upon his journey into Radnorshire, 


i'll AFTER LXXXVT. 

r it h m v > r k rt i n r s m iss i v e. 

ft was the forenoon of the day after the Mar- 
quis of Eagledeau’s departure" from Stamford 
Manor, that Elizabeth and Frank, having 
accompanied Adolphus in a walk as far as Mrs. ! 
Leyden's cottage, left him there to pass an 
hour or two with jleiirietta, and then continued j 
their own ramble with the intention of calling 
for him on (heir way home. 

Elizabeth leant upon her brother's arm : bIic 
was elegantly dressed — ho was handsomely 
apparelled— and it was a pleaaiug spectaclo to 
behold that superb young womati and that 
beautiful youth thus linked- together in the 
firmest bonds of fraternal affection. Eliza- 
beth wore her raven hair in massive bands, 
which served as an ebon frame for her high 
and expansive forehead ; while an exquisite 
French bonnet subdued the natural boldness 
of her features and gave to her looks a certain 
air of feminine delicacy. Frank,— who, as 
the reader will remember, had been some- 
what indisposed after he first left Lady Saxon- 
dale’fl service, — was now perfectly restored 
to health ; and though he had never much 
| colour upon his cheek's, yet whatsoever bloom 
was wont to rest thereon had come back again, 
appearing like the delicate vermeil upon the 
■ downy surface of the ripening peach. A tight- 
[ fitting frock coat set off the lithe and slender 
symmetry of his form to the utmost advantage : 
while in respect to his sister, the dress that she 
wore, developed, although concealing, the 
| noble proportions of her richly modelled shape. 
Thus altogether they were a couple — that 
brother ana sister — whom it was impossible to 
guze. upon withouta feeling of interest ;and they 
felt proud of each other. For Frank saw that 
his sister was n superb woman : while she beiDg 
so much older than himRclf, experienced an 
almost maternal satisfaction and prido in con- 
templating that beautiful youth who bore the 
endearing name of brother. 

“ How changed, my dear Frank,” she said, as i 
they rambled along together, “are the circum- 
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stances of oar position. Does it not. all appear placed. All thi9 seems to argue in favour of a. 
like a dream ?” ' true' and sincere love on ber part. And yet, 

“ There have been moments,*’ answered could she not have suggested a private mar- 
Frank, “ when I have hesitated to believe that riage? Not being acquainted with her, and, 
it was all a reality. Yesterday morning — and therefore being utterly unable to forni a correct, 
this morning too— when first awaking, 1 sat up estimate of her true character and disposition, 
in the bed, looking around the splendidly fur- I know not what to say, or what to advise, 
uished chamber, and wondering whether I in- She is exceedingly handsome, Frank— is 'she 
deed saw it with my outward vision, or wlie- not?” 

ther it -was a delusion of the fancy. Yes: ex- • “Oh, she is superbly beautiful 1" cried, the 
traordidary things have taken place within the youth in enthusiastic tones : and again did the 
last few weeks ! But the condition of Adolphus colour glow upon his cheeks, 
has experienced a change as remarkable as our “ l know not what love is,” said Elizabeth : 
own.” “ but I think that I can conjecture the symp* 

“ “And is lie not happy now ?" said Elizabeth : toms and principles of the passion. Look into 
“ how devotedly he appears to Jove that sweet your own heart, Trank: does it cherish Juli- 
aud amiable girl Henrietta ! Hut methoughl an's image ? are you frequently — almost con- 
you sighed, Frank ?” exclaimed his sister : and slantly thinking of her? Yes, yes— I know 
stopping .suddenly short in the road where that you are ! Those abstracted moods which 
they were walking at the lime, she gazed at- I have so often observed since we were thrown 
tentively upon him. “ Ah ! my dear brother 1 together again, have not been altogether 

the colour mantles upon your checks you fraught with pain and grief on my account. 

have a secret which has been kept back from Doubtless you have sorrowed at being separat- 
ee?” cd from .Juliana? your heart has yearned 

“Forgive me, dearest Elizabeth— forgive towards her?” 
me," said the youth niurmuringly, “ It is true — “ Yes— for I feel that I love her,” replied 

it is true— and J have been wrong to keep that Frank. “But do you think, dear Elizabeth, 
secret from you." 4 that there is any hope of the proud and 

“Ido not demand your confidence, Frank,” haughty, Lady .Saxondale permitting her 
observed Elizabeth, as she slowly walked on daughter to wed a youth who once wore a 
again leaning on her brother’s arm: “hut if livery in her service 

you think fit to give it me, T will bestow cither “The Marquis of Eagledean,” responded 
counsel or sympathy in return.” Elizabeth proudly, “will give you a fortune, 

“ I know not,” resumed Frank, with half- Frank, that will be suflicient to over-rule 
averted countenance and downcast looks, Lady Saxondale's scruples. Yes— if he cannot 
“ whether it is really love which T experience make you a nobleman, he will at least give you 

— and yet me thinks it must he But it wealth ;— and wealth in this country .con- 

lias becnsoHsuouslv guilty : and ” stitntes a social position. Besides, Juliana is 

“ But its object ?” said Elizabeth imjnirinriy, not more likely to be swayed by her mother’s 
seeing that her brother stopped suddenly short, will than.f 'onstance herself was. But, ah 1 now 
“Juliana Farefield," was the response. that J reflect- from certain words which our 

“All, Lady Saxondale's elder daughter! father let drop when he was having a private 
But if you realty love her, Frank, you may conversation with me the day before yesterday 
aspire to her hand : there is no need for you to on the eve of his departure, I gleaned that he 
he disconsolate," continued liis sister : “ on the entertains no pleasant feeling towards Lady 
return of our father, you must tell him every- Saxondale. JIc believes that his nephew 
thing. And yet, my dear brother,*’ she added, Harold Staunton is her ladyship’s paramour, 
speaking more slowly and gravely, “ there is and that at her instigation lie has done Borne 
this consideration— that if Juliana Farefield very bad deeds. 1 lowever, we must wait till 
beguiled you into becoming the object of a the return of the Marquis ere we can decide 
sensual phantasy, she is a being unworthy of upou any step to he taken by yourself iu res- 
a pure all ection on your part, because she her- peel to Juliana. Do not be discouraged, dear 
self experiences it not towards you.” Frank, by what I have just been saying in 

Francis Baton, recovering from liis confusion, respect to Lady Saxondale. Although we 
proceeded to acquaint his sister, candidly but have known our dear father but for a few 
delicately, with all that had taken place he- daysjwe have nevertheless seen enough of 
tyeen himself and Juliana. Elizabeth listened him, and likewise experienced ample proofs, 
in silence— and continued to reflect in silence to convince us that he will iu all things study 
also, after he had done speaking. the happiness of each of us. During the inter- 

“ You tell me that Miss Farefield mani- val that be will remavn absent, it is for you to 
fesled a deep interest in the tale of your earlier look deeply into your heart — to assure your- j 
years, ’ she at length said, — “that she treated self that this is a sincere and permanent affec- J 
you with the kindest sympathy — that she lion which you entertain for Miss Farefield;] 
expressed the conviction your birth was above and if you come to the conclusion that the 
j the circumstances in which you were then felicity of your life is centred in her, I have ' 
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no doubt our father, will take such measures 
as shall crown your most fervid aspirations.” 

“ Dearest sister, I thank you— Oh, 1 thank 
you for these' assurances !” exclaimed Frank. 

“ How rejoiced I am that I have at length 
revealed my secret to you 1 Often and often 
have I been on the point of confessing it. It 
has wavered upon my lips and then I have 
felt an indescribable' confusion — a bashfulness — 
an apprehension ” 

" I understand you, my dear brother," re- 
plied Miss Paton with an affectionate look.. 

“But you, Elizabeth/ quickly rejoined 
Frank, — “ is it really possible that you have 
\never experienced even the most transient 
sentiment which might be deemed bordering 
upon love?" 

“ Never, Frank ! Perhaps you cannot com- 
prehend such a heart as mine : and yet, as I 
have before told you, it has hitherto escaped 
even the faintest impression of a tender charac- 
ter/' 

I have often seen the' Marquis of Ville- 
belle,” said Frank : “ he is very handsome— 
possesses a highly intellectual countenance, 
and fascinating manners. Do you not think, 
Elizabeth, that if you had lived with him as 
your husband — if the circumstances of that 
marriage had not • at the time inspired you 
with an aversion for an alliance that ought 
only to have been connected with a heart’s 
best and purest affections, — do you not think, 

1 8aj(C that you would have learnt to love that 
handsome and elegant nobleman ?' 

V I do not think so, Frank,” responded his 
sister, smiling. “No. My belief is that 
when a woman first meets the man whom she is 
destined to love, she experiences some unknown 
and intuitive feeling which at once points him. 
f ut as the being who is to exercise a paramount 
influence over the. future years of her life. 
Such was not the case when I first set eyes 
upon the. Marquis of Yinebelle." 

“ No— because the circumstances were so 
peculiar,” exclaimed Frank : “ he appeared be- 
fore you to the utmost disadvantage, and in a 
position but little calculated to command 
either respect or esteem. Had it been other- 
wise — were you introduced to him in the 
ordinary manner, meeting him in society and 
gradually becoming the object of his atten- 
tions,— you know not, my dear aistei', what 
would have been the result. And then — there 
was Count Christoval ! You have told me that 
he was one of the handsomest men you ever be- 
held in all your life, and that he possessed every 
intellectual embellishment to aid the advant 
ages ox _ ”8onal beauty ’ 

“ You sc very anxious, my dear" Frank,” 
interrupted J-.nzabeth, laughing gaily', “that I 
should confess to having been at some time of 
my life smitten with the sentiment of love.” 

“ Ah, triy dear sister,” responded the youth ; 
“ if you had been, it would’ now prove so sweet 
to me to converse with yon thereon.” 


“The heart that loves, then,” said Elizabeth,^ 
uow speaking seriously, “ longs to pour forth* 
its thoughts and feelings to another heart beat j 
ing with kindred emotions ? Yes — I am. com 
vinced, Frank, from all you have been saying^ 
that you .do love Juliana Farefield 1 Your 
words convey all the evidences of that affection. 
But with regard to myself, I can only repeat 
what I have already told you — that if my soul 
be ever destined to receive the impression of 
love, I have not as yet encountered in the world 
the object who is to inspire the feeling. We 
were talking of Don Diego Christoval. Re- 
member the many months that I passed in his 
society — the delicate attentions that he showed 
me— the mingled vehemence and pathos with 
which he urged his suit; — and yet I experi- 
enced not for him the slightest feeling of love. 
No : the Count, although so handsome, so 
fascinating, so intellectual— and although sur- 
rounded bv so many circumstances of a, wildly 
romantic character but too well calculated • to 
make an impression on a susceptible heart, — yet 
h>\ was not the individual destined to ensnare 
mine !” 

‘•Then will you never marry, Elizabeth?” 
asked Frank, bending his ingenuous looks upon 
his sister. . 

“Never,” she at once responded, — “unless I 
learn to love tenderly' and well. But while 
thus . discoursing, my dear brother,” she said, 
stopping short, “ we have been wandering to 
a greater distance than we at first intended. 
Ah 1 what is this ?” 

The ejaculation that Elizabeth Paton thus 
suddenly gave forth, was produced by the 
circumstance of a beautiful carrier-pigeon 
suddenly descending from the higher regions 
of. the air, and circling three or four times over 
the spot where she. and her brother had halted. 
The intelligent bird actually appeared to be 
examining Elizabeth, to assure itself that she 
was the kind mistress whose hand had been 
wont to feed it and in whose bosom it had often 
nestled. Each circle that it made became nar- 
rower, and also lower : till, at the expiration of 
a few moments, it perched upou her shoulder. 

“ It is one of my own pigeons," she exclaimed, 
— “ one of those that I sent back to Kate Mar- 
shall 1” — then, as she took the bird in her hands 
and began caressing it, she said, “ It bears a 
letter. Ah ! can I, without a breach of our 
father’s wishes, read its contents ? He evident- 
ly desired.that I should break off all farther 

correspondence with the Marshall and he 

was right too !” 

“ Nevertheless,” suggested Frank, “ there 
will be no harm in seeing what the billet con- 
tains. It may he of importance — and there is 
no necessity for you to answer it, unless cir- 
cumstances demand a reply.” 

“ We will read it,” said Elizabeth : and she 
accordingly proceeded to unfasten the little note 
from beneath the bird's wing. 

. The moment this was done, the feathered 
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messenger ascended into the air, as if knowing 
that its mission was accomplished— and was 
soon out of sight. 

“ Doubtless that intelligent little creature,'* 
said Elizabeth, still hesitating whether to open 
the letter, “ has been to the cottage — and not 
Gnding me there, went forth in search of its 
well-known mistress.- Hub as you have sugges- 
ted, there will be no harm in seeing what Ivate 
says." 

She accordingly opened the billet, the con- 
tents of which were in Mis3 Marshall’s hand- 
writing. The ambiguous arrangement of the 
letters of the alphabet was not observed on this 
occasion : for Kate no doubt had fancied that, 
as her friend Lady Bess wrote ao positively to 
declare that she thenceforth dispensed with 
the service of the carrier-pigeons, she had de- 
stroyed the cypher-boob for the current year, 
which indicated the initial letter for each re- 
spective day. The note contained the follow- 
ing linos 

Dover, August 4, 1844. 

“ I am rejoiced, my dear friend, that circum- 
stances have so changed with yon as to render 
your future prospects of the brightest character. 
I know not whether this little missive will 
reach you : but I risk it. Indeed, I cannot re- 
frain from the endeavour to convey a piece of | 
information which nearly concerns you. A 
certain person arrived at Dover yesterday, and 
staid a few hours at our house. ’His name be- 
ing known to me, I spoke to him, and found 
that he hna come to England in search of you. 
You can guess to whom I allude, as T dare not 
enter into particulars, for fear this nolo should 
fall into other hands than yours. 

“ Your affectionate friend, 
“C.M.” 

“To whom can she allude ?** ejaculated Frank, 
he having read this note simultaneously with 
his sinter. * { 


“ I cannot conceive,” observed the latter 
thoughtfully. “ Surely — - — But no it is 
scarcely possible 1 At all events, the note 
requires not an answer — and I am glad of it ; 
for though I never can forget the kindnesses 1 
have received from the Marshalls, yet in 
obedience to our father’s wishes, all correspon- 
dence must henceforth cease between them 
and me. Come, Frank— let us hasten back to 
Mrs. Leyden’s house : for Adolphus will won- 
der what has become of us.” 

The brother and sister accordingly repaired 
thither, and found Adolphus walking with 
Henrietta in the immediate vicinage of the 
dwelling. After Elizabeth and Frank line! 
rested a little while at the cottage, they con- 
tinued their wa} r , in company with Adolphus, 
towards Stamford Manor. 

It was about seven o’clock in the evening, 
that Elizabeth Paton rambled forth alone it 
the grounds attached to the mansion,— Frank 
and Adolphus remaining in-doors. She wai 
pondering upon the conversation that hac 
taken place in the morning between hei 
brother and herself, and deliberating in hei 
own mind upoa the probable course that theii 
father would recommend with respect t< 
Frank’s passion for .Tulina Farefield. She wai 
likewise reflecting, in its turn, upon the mys 
tcrious letter ahe had received from Kati 
Marshall. In this meditative mood she reach 
ed the palisade that skirted the grounds, am 
on the opposite side of which there was i 
road. All of a sudden an ejaculation of en 
thusiastic joy fell upon her rare, startling he; 
from her reverie. She raised her eyes : witl 
a single bound an individual sprang over tin 
palisade, and alighted in her piesonce, hi 
countenance beaming with rapture. 

Yes— the suspicion which had at first strucl 
Elizabeth Palon on vending Miss Marshall’ 
letter, was now suddenly confirmed : it wa 
Don Diego ( 'hvistoval who stood before her I 
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CHAPTER LXXXVlI. 


sefsing as on the first day when Elizabeth 
Paton met him amongst the Catalan hills. He 
wore his moustache — bub his beard and whis- 
kers were closely shaven ; and their absence 


nr?e - anil^Vinn^V'o^^'" 13 ^ lrt T'fi ve years of ntadehiru seem several years younger than he 
other resDects “!!? a : careworn, yet in really was. His dark eyes shone perhaps with 
P s countenance ivas as prepos* a more subdued and melancholy lustre than 
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! was their wont ere he had learnt to love the 
j English lady, but now, as he gazed upon her, 
they beamed with the light of rapturous joy. 
The brilliant teeth shone between the half- 
parting lips ; and in this moment of his ineffa- 
ble delight, the rich warm blood of his trans- 
Pyrenean nature' was mantling through the 
transparent olive of his complexion. He was 
dressed as a private gentleman : his apparel was 
handsome, yet in the best possible taste ; and 
the closely fitting frock-coat displayed the fine' 
symmetry of his tall form to its fullest advan- 
tage. 

Elizabeth Paton quickly recovered from the 
startled surprise into which the suddeq appear- 
ance of .Don J)iego had thrown her ; and with 
the natui'al generosity of her heart, 8he chose to 
lose sight of the forced prisonage she had 
endured at his hands, and to think only of the 
kindness and attention received from himself 
and his associates in the Catalan hills. But 
while she extended her hand, she nevertheless 
I assumed a certain degree of reserve in gentle 
rebuke for the unceremonious manner in which 
he had burst into her presence. Yet it must 
be confessed that her mien was not exceeding- 
ly reproachful— because strong-minded though 
she were, she was nevertheless sufficiently a 
woman to feel that his conduct was most llatter- 
iug to herself. 

Addressing him in the French language, she 
said, “ Don Diego, what brings you to Eng- , 
land ?” ' ] 

“ Your image !" he replied in the English 
tongue, at the same time carrying her hand to 
his lips ; and kissing it rapturously ere she 
could withdraw it, he said, “That image which 
has never once been absent from by mind since 
you lied from the tower in the wilds of Catalo- 
nia !” ' I 

Elizabeth gazed upon him .with the utmost 
astonishment : for he was addressing her in the 
English language,-- spoken too with the utmost 
accuracy and with but so little of a foreign ac- 
cent that it was barely perceptible. She knew 
at the time when she was in Spain lie was 
utterly unacquainted with her native tongue ; 
and she naturally marvelled to perceive that he 
had acquired it to such perfection. 

“ I have learnt the English language for your 
sake,” he said, with a deep tenderness of voice 
and a corresponding look— but both alike ming- 
led with a chivalrous respect, just as he was 
wont to deport himself towards her during her 
captivity in Catalonia. “ And you asked me 
wherefore I came to England ?’ he continued : 
“ need you have put that question ? But let me 
put a question to you— and I beseech and im- 
plore you to respond to it at once. Have you 
ever thought of me with kindness since yon lied 
from Spain ?” 

“I have thought of you with friendship," j 
replied Elizabeth Paton, seriously but frankly ; 
“•and within the last few days, when relating] 


my adventures in Catalonia, I have spoken of 
you in similar terms.’’ 

1 “ Friendship 1” murmured Count Caristoval 
mournfully : but with a sudden access of hope- 
fulness, he exclaimed, “ Yet may not friendship 
I prove the germ of a more tender -feeling ? I 
know you are not married— I have every rea- 
son to believe that you do not love another— — 
Indeed, I have been assured that you. pride 
yourself on being unsusceptible of love. O Eli- 
zabeth ! so bright and beautiful a creature as 
you — to possess a heart that is unsusceptible of 
love ! No, no— it were impossible ! it were an 
anomaly in human nature!— and I am not 
without the hope that destiny has reserved for 
me the happiness of thawing that glacial soul 
of youi-’s !” 

“Don Diego Christoval,” answered Elizabeth, 
still speaking seriously, but with a certain 
, degree of kindness in her accents, as well as 
with the fullest candour in her .looles, 
“it is ray firm belief that I never can 
regard you with any other sentiment than 
that of friendship. And now, I appeal to 
the generosity of your nature, and to every 
feeling of delicacy which must harbour in 
| such a heart as your’s that you will leave me at 
once. You mansion where I dwell, is the house 
of a benefactor— and I dare not stand the 
chance of suffering in his estimation. He is 
absent too, at this moment: but my ‘brother 
is there — and a very dear friend also— there are 
numerous servants likewise— I am well known 

in this neighbourhood In short, every 

stant that you remain here threatens to. / 
promise me most seriously. What wc r ' 
thought if I were seen walking here 
stranger ?” ' } 

“ A stranger to those whom you have J 
rejoined the Count reproachfully, — J 
stranger to you ! Will you not accord / 
minutes,— only a few minutes, — win 
you all that I have thought — all that 
done— and all that I have hoped, d( 
four years which have elapsed since la) 

you?'* L._ 

“Well, then— a few minutes, 1 ’ answered Eli- 
zabeth : “ and only a few minutes,”- she added 
impressively ; “ because I must not be com- 
promised.” 

“Oh! this coldness — this coldness!” ejaculat-’ 
ed the Count vehemently : — “after I have told 
you that I came to England expressly to search 
after you 1 It is more than I can endure 1 Have 
pity upon me, Elizabeth— I beseech you to have 
pity upon me !— for never in this world was"a 
woman the object of a love so devoted as that 
which my heart cherishes for you. Love I— it 
Is a passion transcending far all that poets 
ever dreamt or romancists ever depicted in the 
form of love I— it is a passion which has become 
so interwoven with the very principles of my 
existence,. that if it he doomed to prolonged 
disappointment, it will drive me to put an end 
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to ray sorrows and perish in the blood of a dis- 
tracted suicide 1" 

The Count spoke with a wild impetuosity, 
mingled with a solemn earnestness, that for 
the moment overawed Elizabeth Eaton, and 
even made her afraid. Not afraid for herself — 
she was a woman who scarcely knew the name 
of fear ; and there was no Catalonian tower at 
hand to which she might be conveved, and 
where she might be retained captive. But she 
was afraid on account -of that man who loved 
her with an ardour so indubitable— a depth of 
passion so sincere — and a constancy bo well 
proven, that she felt this menace of suicide to 

I lie no idle nor inconsiderate one. 

“ Count Christoval,” she said, giving him her 
hand— speaking kindly, but with a lmlf-re- 
proachful look, — “it is not generous of you to 
address me in these terms. Much as 1 may 
pity— deeply as I may compassionate you - and 
even flattered and honoured as I may feel by 
this love of yours— yet a woman’s heart is not 
to be won by passionate threats and impetuous’ 
outpourings'." 

“No!— but lier heart is to _be won ly a 
devoted lovc^’~xclanuotI~th"e ' Count " 'ami all 
that I say^all that I do-all that I menace, 
must be taken as evidences of that devoted 
jlove on my part. Listen to me— l beseech 
| you to listen 1 You have promised to accord 
me a few minutes —and I will endea-our to be 
calm.’ 1 

“Proceed," said Elizabeth, withdrawing her 
hand, which he had pressed tenderly and fer- 
vidly between both his own. “ Let us not 
linger near this road where passers-by might 
chance to observe us : we will walk through 
that sliidy .avenue, where we shall be unper- 
ceived from the mansion. You - see, Cjunt 
Christoval, that I am compelled to take pre- 
cautions, — that I am fearful of being compro- 
mised ; and I hope therefore j r on will have 
some consideration for me.” 

“Will you have any for me, Elizabeth T' he 
asked, gazing upon her countenance with a 
rapture subdued by mournful suspense. “ But 
let me avail myself of the little leisure you are 
affording me. I will go back to that time when 
you fled from the tower in Catalonia. On dis- 
covering your flight, a frenzy seized upon my 
brain : for several hours I was like one dement- 
ed. It appeared to me as if the world con- 
tained naught left that was worth living for : 
and yet, as heaven is my witness, I took no 
measures to pursue you, or to bring you back. 

T had hoped that by my unwearied attentions I 
should have secured your affections. Your 
flight was a proof that my fondest anticipations’ 
had all been in vain. When I recovered some 
degree of calmness, it was only to fall into a- 
profound melancholy ; and there were mo- 
ments, during the latter part of that day on 
which your fli-.ht was discovered, when I 
thought of putting a period to my existence. 
But the circumstances in which my faith- 


ful associates were placed, recalled me to im- 
mediate activity. S. was reminded that the 
hour had come when I was to learn the result 
I of the negotiation^^ respect to the captive son 
of the military commandant of Catalonia. 
Those terms were favourable : a i - ansom-money 
was paid for his release— and immunity was 
granted to myself and my band for the ensuing 
three months. But such a change had come 
over me that I resolved to abandon immediate- 
ly the life I was leading. I thought to myself 
that if I were to follow you to England, whi- 
ther I felt assured you would repair, I might 
yet succeed in making an impression upon your 
heart. I thought that when you were free, and 
no longer roearded me in the light of a gaoler, 
you would forget whatsoever injustice you had 
sustained at my hands : while, on the other 
hand, you would remember the many proofs. of 
devoted love that Iliad given you. I took 
[ leave of my comrades— I abandoned to them the 
greater share of the spoils which we had 
amassed ; and they wept as they gave me the 
farewell embrace. I set out alone towards the 
Pyrenees, intending to follow you to Knsland. 
But I had not journeyed many miles, when I 
was seized with a sudden illness, brought on 
by the anguish I had suilered on account of 
your flight. It sturck me like a thunderbolt, 
i fell from my horse, and lay senseless in the 
depth of a ravine. There 1 might have perish- 
ed, had it not been for the kindness of some 
peasants who chanced to pass that way. They 
took me to their cottage in the neighbouring 
hamlet ; and there I lay, ravin x in the delirium 
of fever for many weeks. When I regained 
complete consciousness, I was so enfeebled 
—so attenuated, that 1 could not leave my 
couch : and thus some more weeks passed, 
while 1 lay stretched prostrate and powerless 
there. One morning a party of soldiers enter- 
ed the village ; and their commanding oflicer 
billetted them upon the inhabitants. This 
officer was the Captain-General’s son, whom I 
had taken prisoner, and whom you saw at the 
tower. On going his rounds to see that his 
men were properly cared for, lie came to the 
cottage where I lay. I was recognised : the 
three months of Bafoty guaranteed by his 
father, had more than clasped — and 1 was 
accordingly arrested as a Carlisb traitor and as 
a guerilla bandit. But the young man possess- 
ed certain generous feelings ; and he did nob 
send me out to be shot like a dog, as lie might 
have done, and as most other of the Christino 
officers would have done in his place. He for- 
warded me as ,i prisoner to Barcelona,— at the 
same time despatching a letter to his father, the 
Captain-General, beseeching that my life might 
be spared. This entreaty was nob without its 
effect : but I was sent along with several 
other Carlist captives to the prison of Cadiz — 
there to remain until a ship should be in 
readiness to bear us as felon-exiles to the 
Phillipine Islands. But it happened that the 
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Governor of Cadiz was a relation of mine : he 
took compassion on me — and though I myself 
would ask no favour from the government 
of Queen Christina’s Regency, he adopted 
measures secretly, to procure a mitigation of 
my sentence. He succeeded— and I was order- 
ed to be retained a prisoner at Cadiz. The 
same favour was shown to other officers of the 
Cirlist army, who were my fellow-captives. 
We were treated with much indulgence ; and 
being allowed books, I obtained the means of 
acquiring the English language. Amongst my 
fellow-prisoners was an English officer who 
had served in the Cirlist army ; and after a 
while he became my tutor in the study of your 
native tongue. For, Oh 1 I was not -without 
the hope of sooner or later recovering my 
liberty ;and I thought — heaven erant that the 
idea was not vain I — I thought, Elizabeth, that 
if I could address to you the language of love 
in those tones and words most familiar to your 
ear, an impression would bo more easily made 
upon your heart. Am I doomed to be mis- 
taken ?’ 

“ Proceed with your narrative, Don Diego," 
said Elizabeth, in a tone which was slightly 
tremulous. 11 Remember that the minutes are 
speeding by. ’ 

“ Ah 1 cruel to remind me that you' have, 
limited our present interview to so short a 
space 1” exclaimed Count Cliristoval,— “ I who 
for years have sustained life by dwelling upon 
your image 1 But I will continue. Three 
years elapsed— and I continued a prisoner at 
Cadiz. Sly assiduities in acquiring the Eng- 
lish language were unremitting ; I had an 
able tutor- and you may judge whether I 
made the most of my time, and whether 1 
profited by his lessons. In the summer of 
1843 all Spain was convulsed by the civil war 
raised by Queen Christina’s adherents against 
the Regent Espartero ; and in a battle which 
took place, an uncle of mine— a devoted 
adherent of Christina— was slain. He died, 
leaving behind him immense wealth, to which 
I should have been the legitimate heir, were it 
not that all I possessed devolved to the Crown, 
as I was a condemned traitor and an outlaw. 
Then was it that the kind feeling of the 
Governor of Cadiz again made itself apparent : 
and when Spain once more became compara- 
tively tranquillized, he exerted all possible in- 
terest on my behalf. But matters of this kind 
drag themselves slowly alon? in my native 
country; and it was only a few weeks back 
that one morning my generous and well- 
meaning relative brought me the announce- 
ment that I had received a full pardon — that 
my title of Count was restored to me— and 
that I was allowed to take possession of the 
laree fortune whereof I have spoken. I my- 
self would have asked no favour of those in 
power : but I was not insane enough to reject 
the boons wbieh had thus been secretly pro- 
cured for me. Besides, during my long im- 


prisonment at Cadiz, I had learnt sufficient of 
the true character of Don Carlos— I had heard 
so much from my fellow captives respecting 
his bigotry, his selfishness, and his narro w- 
mindedness— that I came to loathe the cause' 
which I had formerly served. But while 
having been brought to this abhorrence of 
Carlism, I was not changed into an admirer of 
the Queen's monarchy. My studies had con- 
verted me into a Republican ; and on the day 
that I issued from the prison at Cadiz,. I vowed 
that never again would I draw my sword on 
behalf of Royalty — but only to aid in e-ranci- 
pating the Spanish people from the thraldom 
of tyrants, should the opportunity for such 
redemption ever present itself. Business- 
a flail's, connected with my newly inherited 
fortune, compelled me to visit Madrid ; but 
no sooner were those matters settled} when I 
set out on my journey to England. I travel- 
led alone, without ceremony, without attend- 
ants ; my purpose was to proceed as rapidly 
as possible, avoiding encumbrances of all 
kinds. _ A post-cliaise bore me to the Pyrenees. 
Oh ! with what mingled feelings of hope and 
fear did I enter upon this journey. The 
mountainous boundary being crossed, I hurried 
on through Franee. The nearer I approached 
to England, the more torturing became my 
suspense. Sometimes I was buoyed up with 
enthusiastic hopes : at others I was a prey to 
the most torturing apprehensions. But all 
.these had I likewise experienced during my 
captivity at Cadiz. Now, however, as I ap- 
proached England the dark side of my thoughts 
grew darker. You might be no more — ybu 
might have cone to some far distant clime, 
without leaving a trace to guide me in the 
search : or even if you were in your own native 
land, it might still be impossible to discover 
you. I reached Djver ; and accident led me to 
take up my temporary quarters at an hotel 
where you were known. The moment my 
name was perceived upon the card f istened to 
my trunk, I became the object of interest with 
the persons of that establishment. Miss Mar- 
shall sought an opportunity of dropping a 
hint that -she knew me — at least by name. 
Some conversation took place; and you may 
conceive how great was the tide of eiithusiaslic 
joy which was poured into ray soul, when 1 
learnt many particulars concerning you. Yes : 
I learnt that you were alive and well— that you 
were in reality unmarried — that your heart 
remained unsusceptible of that passion which 
was consuming me— and that you had very 
recently experienced a change in your circum- 
stances of a fortunate description. “Miss Mar- 
shall spoke of you in the kindest and most 
friendly terms : bIio spoke of you indeed with 
llm tender interest of a sister : and I firmly 

believe, Elizabeth ryes, I am convinced of 

it— she looked not unfavourably upon me 
when I confessed to her the object of my 
visit to England— that I came as a suitor 
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for your hand I That she deemed me thus 
worthy of espousing her dearest friend — for 
such you are in her estimation — her conduct 
towards me showed. She gave me certain in- 
formation how to discover your residence on 
my arrival in London — or at least she told me 
as much as she herself knew at the time upon 
the subject. I have been to the house which 
you have recently left — a picturesque little 
dwelling not far from hence. There L found a 
female who had been your servant ; and she 
directed me hither. Now, Elizabeth, you know 
<11. My narrative is ended— and my fate is in 
your hands. You have a word to speak — a 
word which will either fill me with happiness, 
or condemn me to despiir. I pray you that it 
may not he spoken inconsiderately or rashly. I 
come to lay m^y title and my fortune at your 
feet. T can ' give you rank aud riches : but 
what is ten thousand times more valuable— I 
can give you a heart which never loved before 
it first became impressed with your image, and 
can never love another 1 Nov, Elizabeth, 
solemnly do I conjure you to reflect that the 
life of a fellow-creature is in your hands 1” 

“ My lord,” answered the lady, in a low, soft 
voice, — and in a voice that was tremulous too, 
— “ if I were to tell you that I am insensible to 
all these proofs of so much love on your part, I 
should be something less or something more 
than woman. I pretend to be neither : and 
certainly I am not without a feeling of grati- 
tude for this attachment which you have main- 
tained towards me. But would you have me 
wed where my heart is not won ? Count 
Christoval, I again repeat that this heart of 
mine cherishes a fricndship for you, but knovs 
not the feeling of love or at least not nms /’ 

“What is your decision, E.iz-xbeth ?’ he 
asked. “ You have not pronounced it. As- 
suredly you have given me no hope : but you 
have not consigned me to despair. Perhaps,’ 
he added, with a look of mingled bitterness 
and apprehension, “ you regard me as a bandit 
— and you shrink at the idea of joining your 
hand to mine 

“ No, no i” exclaimed Miss P.iton, a convuls- 
ive tremor passing vividly through her entire 
form : for she felt visibly and keenly at the 
moment that upon this ground they were at 
least on an equal footing. “ You wrong me 

or rather, yon do not. understand me 

no, you cannot! There— take my band in 
friendship 1 It is a proof that I do not shrink 
from you — that 1 have no right to do so ; but 
it is not given in love— because I will neither 
deceive myself nor you by simulating a senti- 
ment which I do not truly and faithfully ex- 
perience.’ 1 

There was something wild and full of im- 
petuous emotions in her . voice aud manner — 
something strange and impassioned in her 
whole aspect— as she thus proffered her hand 
, to the Spanish nobleman. He pressed it to 
. his lips : — again and again he covered it with 


kisses ; and it was not withdrawn, because 
Elizabeth had fallen into a mood of deep 
abstraction, and knew not rightly that this 
fair hand of her|s was so completely abandon- 
ed to him. But suddenly feeling the fervid 
warmth of those kisses, she withdrew it with 
an abruptness that both startled and hurt 
Count Christoval. Yes:-, his feelings were 
hurt— his heart wa3 wounded — and he gazed 
upon her in mingled surprise and reproachful- 
ness. He gazed thus in surprise, because 
those vehement emotions which she had dis- 
played, and that sudden singularity of 
manner, were uppermost in his mind ; and 
he saw that there was something which had 
thus profoundly agitated her — b-. t which he 
could not fathom. 

“ You must leave me now,” Bhe said, recover- 
ing her wonted composure — or at least a suffi- 
cient command over her feelings to appear 
outwardly composed. “Our interview basal- 

ready been too long. We must meet again 

once again— but only to part for ever,” she 
added tremulously. “ I will then endeavour 
to reason with you against this wild aud 
insensate passion which you have cherished for 
me.’’ 

“No, no— speak not thus, Elizabeth?” eja- 
culated Hon Christoval. “ You have promised 
me another interview— and in that promise 
there is hope. I will not insist upon your 

answer now 1 will leave you Yes I will 

leave you, in the joyous conviction that I have 
made some little impression upon your heart 

“My lord, go not away with that ideal” 
said Elizabeth, more hurriedly than earnestly : 
“ because— because " 

“ Addrea-s me not with that cold formality 
of my lord," he exclaimed. “ To you I would 
be Biego— only Biego ; and that I shall be 
so, I cow entertain the enthusiastic hope. Oh ! 
it was impossible that such a love as mine 
could be doomed to disappointment and des- 
pair ! We. will part now, Elizabeth. Tell 
me when, and where we are to meet again. 
And let it be soon — I conjure you to let it be 
soon ! — for I shall count the hours and the 
minutes that must elapse until vre meet.” 

“ Give me .your address, and I will write to 
you,” she replied, after a few moments’ con- 
sideration, and still there was a tremulousness 
in her fluid voice. 

Count Christoval : named an hotel at the 
West-Eud of the town ; and repeated his 
fervidly-expressed prayer that the interval 
ere they met again should not be a long one. 

“ 1 'will write to you,” she said, “ as soon as 

as soon as ’’and still she hestitated — 

“ as soon as I have reflected on all you have told 
me, Biego my lord, I mean.” 

“Then farewell for the present,” he ex- 
claimed : and seizing her hand, he once more 
carried it to his lips. 

She, did not withdraw it— how could she 
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remain altogether insensible . to the manifold 
proofs of love which his narrative had afforded, 
and his conduct during this interview corro- 
borated ? No ; and thus she suffered him once 
more to retain possession of that hand for 
nearly a minute. 

“ Farewell, dearest Elizabeth— farewell for 
the present J" he repeated : and then hurrying 
away was soon out of sight. > - 


CHAPTER LXXXVIIT. 

EUZAB E T II 's K ET I. E C T 1 0 X S. 

It was seven o’clock in the morning— and Eli- 
zabeth Paton was half-reclining in a large arm- 
chair, in her elegantly furnished chamber at 
Stamford Manor. Siie had not as yet com- 
menced her toilet. The luxuriant masses of 
her long dark hair hung negligently down upon 
her bare shoulders— those shoulders which 
were of such polished whiteness, aid so 
symmetrically modelled. She was absorbed 
in the deepest thought. A book, which 
she had taken from the table i ear, was 
held unregarded in the fair hand on which 
Count Christoval’s lips had been so fervidly 
pressed on the preceding evening. Her whole 
attiude— her look— and the complete abandon- 
ment of her form to the influence of that 
reverie, showed a profound and serious com- 
muning with her own heart. 

Elizabeth Paton was at that moment a splen- 
did model for the study of a painter or a 
sculptor. That form, if transferred to the 
canvass in its seminudity and with its superb 
contours, would .have seemed to breathe with a 
real life, notwithstanding the profound pen- 
sivenesa which the entire figure denoted. If 
copied in marble, it would have appeared to 
glow with vital * arm tb, notwithstanding that 
tiie statue would be as motionless as its Jiving 
original at that moment. Ah ! and the poet, 
too, might have imbibed inspirations from the 
contemplation of that superb creatare, in the 
bloom of her womanhood, but every lineament 
of whose countenance and every contour of 
whose shape retained the virginal freshness of 
youth. There was a softness now in the eyes 
that had lately been wont to look penetra- 
tingly, almost with a hold hardihood : there 
was a softness, too, in the expression of that 
countenance which had previously borrowed 
somewhat of a masculine aspect from the 
daring pursuits in which its possessor had 
engaged. But even- had she worn her male 
apparel at this moment, it were without effect : 
it would have been lost sight of in that melting 
softness of the looks— in that deep pensiveness 
which the whole form betrayed Yes : her 
face, inclined downward, and with the eyes 
fixed upon vacancy — that attitude of complete 
self-abandonment— her mien and bearing — all 


were purely feminine now, Her lips were 
slightly apart: the polished ivory teeth 
were visible between their coral lines ; and 
that mouth in its ripe redness, with a dewy 
moisture upon it, appeared not coarse, hut 
borrowed a delicacy from the general expres- 
sion of the countenance. 

Could she regard with indifference the deep 
and impassioned idolatry of that handsome 
Spaniard of whom she was now thinking ? Could 
she fail to be moved by the earnest entreaties 
and the tender prayers which appeared to be 
still murmuring in her ears, in a voice natur- 
ally melodious, but rendered doubly so when 
breathing the language of love ? And as she 
reviewed her past insensibility to that passion 
— and in this retrospection associated the image 
of Count Christoval with her thoughts — could 
she not arrive at the comprehension of a by- 
gone apathy and a present change ? When 
she- was his prisoner,— although experiencing 
towards him a grateful sense of certain kind- 
nesses, there was nevertheless the true spirit of 
a woman to shield her against the influence of 
love— that spirit which, smarting under a 
sense of wrong, blended with her natural 
pride, and made her feel that it was not as a 
prisoner she was to be wooed and won. So 
much for the indifference of the past. But 
what of the present ? In the natural generosity 
of her soul she had put from her thoughts all 
sense of by-gone wrong, when she found Hon 
Diego standing iu her presence- - on the 
precediug evening. By so doing, she had 
removed, of her own accord— an I yet at 
the time unconsciously— the main barrier 
which had rendered her heart inaccessible to 
the influence of his adoring affection. Tnus 
they had met in England on far different tirms 
and' under ver/ different circumstances from 
those in which they stood when bo many 
months together in Spain. Had those months 
been prolonged to years, and had those cir- 
cumstances continued the same — she a captive, 
and he the gaoler— her heart never would 
have become accessible to the slightest 
impression which Christoval’s assiduities sought 
to make upon it. But now that they had met 
on other terms , — she in freedom, he no longer 
appearing in the invidious light of a captor — 
she independent to become the arbitress of his 
fate, he confessing that this destiny of his was 
in her hands, — that impression had been made 
in an hour which whole months under other 
circumstances had failed to accomplish. The 
beauteous bird, imprisoned in a cage, may often 
be vainly wooed, and coaxed, and encouraged 
to sing ; and thus many weeks and months, 
and long, long periods pass in the utter silence 
of its melody : but when freed from its cap- 
tivity, it will in a moment pour forth the 
blithe carol of its gushing music— nor in auger 
for the past, refuse to warble it in the ears of 
him who had been its gaoler. Like the bird of 
our metaphor, is often the heart of woman. 
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And so it was with Elizabeth Paton. On [ which she was the object : she was yielding to 
the preceding evening she had persevered that love so impetuous yet so tender — so fervid 
in the assurance that she experienced towards and yet so delica, 4 ", which the Spaniard experi- 
Counfc Christoval naught but friendship, and enced for her. No wonder that there was this 
could feel no love ; and she truly thought so softness in her looks : no wonder that all her 
when she thus spoke. But each time the as3ur- traits should once more become unexception- 
ance was repeated, it was in a lfess firm voice, ably feminine. The influence of love was 
and with a gradually growing treniulousness melting whatsoever of masculine hardihood or 
of the accents. The hand, too, which she artificial boldness where with her former pursuits 
abandoned to him more than once, was snatched and habits had temporarily endowed her. She 
away because she recoiled from the bare idea was becoming a woman — all a woman — once 
of manifesting an undue weakness : and yet the again 1 

fervour of the kisses imprinted thereon, had But had she endeavoured to escape from such 
not failed to touch an electric chord vibrating thoughts as these, that on leaving her couch she 
to the centre of her heart. Moreover, the had taken up a book and thrown herself in that 
strong mind pf Elizebeth Paton had been des- armchair to read it while waiting the entrance 
tined to enter upon a phase of wild romance : of her maid ? Yes : she had attempted to divert 
it was not merely entering upon that phase her mind from dwelli r g on these new ideas 
now — it was in the midst of it. Had not Chris- which were gradually diffusing their influence 
toval reminded her that /m had been a bandit ? throughout her entire, bsing. On retiring to 
arid did not his words suddenly excite the rest after her interview with Hon Diego Chris- 
painful— aye, the poignant reminiscence, that toval, she had been unable to sleep — at least for 
she had pursued a similar career? What some hours : she had remained awake, ponder- 
therefore was it now "that was engaging her ing on all that had passed — endeavouring to 
thoughts? what was the strange and fanciful persuade herself that hgr heart was not touched 
phase of weird-like romauce through which her —that she was still inaccessible to love. When 
mind was passing ? The similarity between sleep had at length visited her eyes, the image 
that-episode in his life and that episode in her of the handsome Spaniard appeared to her 
life, appeared to indicate that they were in her dreams ; and these were of a roseate 
destined for each other — inasmuch a3 this hue. When she awoke again, the bright sun of 
parity of conditions had seemed to exist for a cloudless August morning was sliming- in 
the purpose of abrogating the possibility of at the window : she had risen from the couch 
reproach from one to the other. Pursuing the to avoid the influence of thoughts of the over- 
train of her reflections, Elizabeth Paton night, and which had been continued in her 
thought to herself that if from the first mo- dreams: she had thrown herself into that arm- 
ment she met Count Christoval in Spain, it chair — she had taken the book — she had endea- 
was written in the book of destiny that she voured to fix her attention upon its pages — but 
should become his wife, certain circumstances all in vain 1 Her eyes -those superb dark eyes 
were requisite to work out that decree, —were soon gazing upon vacancy : all the 
Amongst those circumstances was the im- powers of her vision were concentrating them- 
perious necessity which had driven her to adopt selves inward, to dwell with a more earnest 
in England a bandit career, similar to that look upon the image of Count Christoval : her 
which he had pursued in Spain. By these right arm drooped gradually and languidly — 
means was it brought about that they stood and though her hand still retained the volume, 
upon the same level. lie had been a bandit, yet it was but mechanically — herself being 
and, yet had preserved unimpaired many of unconscious that she still held it. And then 
the finest, the most chivalrous, and the had ensued that long train of reflections which 
most magnanimous attributes of man : we have described. 

she also had been a bandit, and had pre- Yes : the reverie was a long one ; and at its 
served the most estimable jewel with which conclusion, Elizabeth had reached the convic- 
woman is endowed. All these considerations tion that Diego and herself were destined for 
appeared to assimilate their conditions to an each other, and that she must learn to love him 
extraordinary degree— to fit them for each other as lie already loved her. Ah! when once the 
— to establish something like a peculiar aptitude meditations of a woman have reached such a 
in their union, in short, to point him out as the point as this, it ceases to be an endeavour to 
only man to whom she could dare reveal the love : it becomes a facility — a necessity — an 
secret of her career and then accompany him to easy and natural gliding into the experience 
the altar— and to point her out to him as the of the fullness of the heart’s passion, 
only woman whom he might take as a wife Elizabeth Paton awoke from her reverie : 
without the fear of always blushing as he- met she was startled up by a new thought which 
her regards. had suddenly flashed in unto her mind. Was 

From all that we have been saying, the it that she dreaded to reveal to Count Chris- 
reader may perceive that Elizabeth Paton was toval the one passage in her own life’s history 
rapidly succumbing beneath the influence of which assimilated her condition unto his ? No: 
that wild worship and ineffable idolatary of for this she would reveal to him unreservedly 
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and frankly aye, and even if necessary, - 

with an eagerness which should prove to him 
that he need never blush in her presence 
when retrospecting over the incidents of his 
own career. What then was it which startled 
her thus ? It was„- the recollection that she 
had been married to Villebelle. True, she had 
surrendered up the documents which she had 
held in proof of this marriage : but was there not 
the record thereof in the register at the British 
Embassy at Paris ? True likewise,' that the 
Marquis of Yillebelle had married another : 
but was it not this latter marriage which was 
void ? and wa3 not the former one valid ac- 
cording to the laws of man 1 . And then, too, 
her father, the Marquis of Eagledean — would 
he for a moment consent that she should con- 
tract another marriage, even though he might 
approve of the Spanish nobleman as a suitor 
and forget the worst portion of his antecedents ? 
These reflections were gloomy enough. But 
suddenly the light of hope flashed in upon 
them. Had not her father enjoined that she 
should resume her maiden name of Elizabeth 
Paton ? and in issuing this command, was it 
not virtually and effectually ignoring that 
former marriage ? Was it not blotting out as 
much as possible the memory of that mock- 
ceremony ? Yes: it must be conjectured - it 
must likewise he hoped— that such was the 
idea which the Marquis of Eagledean had 
entertained when bidding his newly found 
daughter resume her maiden name. 

Hid Elizabeth upon this occasion resolve to 
fulfil her promise speedily, and write to 
Count Cliristoval ? No : she determined to 
wait a few days — to examine still more minute- 
ly and deliberately into the condition of her 
heart. But this was not so easj r as she at first 
fancied. She composed her looks in such a’ 
manner that when Alice, her maid, entered the 
chamber to assist at the morning toilet, she 
saw not that there was anything peculiar on 
the part of her mistress ; and throughout that 
day, too, did Elizabeth Paton so bear herself 
that neither her brother nor Adolphus ob- 
served aught unsual or different in her demean- 
our. The next day it was the same. But all 
this while there was a rapidly increasing love, 
springing up in the soul of Elizabeth Paton. 
The spirit had gone forth over the hidden 
waters of her heart : they had sparkled and 
bubbled up quickly — the springs of the foun- 
tain were opened— and each fresh thought 
that they engendered gave a new impulse to 
their flow. Had she been ten years younger, 
she would have taken as many days— perhaps 
as many weeks— to comprehend what love was, 
as now it required hours to endow her with ■ 
its fullest experience. And thus, during these 
two days, she felt a growing inclination to; 
i accord the handsome Spaniard the promised 
| interview. The third day .passed - and the 
struggle to restrain herself from penning the 
lines which should bring that interval about 


was maintained with a greater difficulty. Cn 
the fourth morning she asked herself where- 
fore she. should delay it any longer ? and what 
reason there was why she should not come to a 
speedy explanation concerning herself with Don 
Diego, in order that she might be in a position 
to deliberate' for the future ? And now arose 
in her mind the transient fear- that • Cliristoval 
might recoil from her when he learnt that 
episode in her life which had struck her as so 
peculiarly assimilating their positions. But 
no : this apprehension was evanescent indeed — 
for she knew that the Count’s love was potent 
beyond the exercise of any volition on his 
part— amounting to an idolatry over the 
romantic infatuation of which he held not the 
slightest control t 

On this" fourth morniDg, then, she penned a 
brief note to Don Diego Christoval— to the 
effect that she would meet him at seven o’clock 
in the evening at a particular spot, which she 
described, and which he could not fail to com- 
prehend, as he must have passed that way 
both coming and returning on the evening of 
their first interview. Throughout that day 
Elizabeth" preserved the same external calm- 
ness as hitherto. She had no fear of being 
prevented from keeping the appointment by 
any proposal on the part of Frank or Adolphus 
to accompany her on f>n evening walk. For 
we must here observe that both she and Frank 
were giving Adolphus lessons on such branches 
of education as he had experienced no opportu*' 
nity pursuing since he was twelve yqurs old, on 
account of his long captivity from that date 
of his life, at Beech-Tree Lodge. It was im- 
mediately after breakfast that Elizabeth took 
her turn to instruct him ; and in the evening, 
after dinner, Frank became the friendly tutor. 
Thus was it that Elizabeth felt assured of 
being enabled to go forth alone and meet Don 
Diego Christoval. But did she not reflect 
that perhaps she was acting in a way of which 
her father would disapprove ? This idea had 
not escaped her consideration ; but she had 
resolved that the interview about to taxe place 
should be the last until the return of the 
Marquis of Eagledean. Indeed, she sought 
this interview for the purpose of assuring her- 
self that Christoval would still continue in the 
same mind towards her after he had learnt the 
one evil episode in her life. It was necessary 
she should arrive at a certainty on this subject 
before she made any communication to the 
-Marquis in respect to the appearance of the 
Spaniard feelings in the neighbourhood, and 
her own altered towards him. 

; The spot which she had appointed for 
the interview, was about half-a-mile from 
the mansion, and in, a somewhat secluded 
lane. Thither she proceeded -at the hour 
specified : and now her beating heart, her 
tlirobbing-temples, and the flushing which she 
felt upon her cheeks, afforded additional Evi- 
dences to those she had previously acquired 
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that her .feelings had indeed undergone an 
immense change in respect to Grant Onristoval. 

The moment she appeared in the lane, she 
beheld him hastening— almost flying, towards 
her. He '.approached with 'anxious looks of 
suspense, seeting to read upon her counte- 
nance the /icd of his destiny. Oh! lore * lit* 3 
a wondrous prescience— a marvellous power : 
of penetration ! — an el .ctric spirk siems to ‘,C\ 
fly from heart to heart, revealing in a moment . : r- 
as much as it Nvould take minutes or hours - 
for words to make known. Bit^een two^j'p' ^ 
hearts that lore, and though communicating!' • JFrt . 
thus by that mutual and mystic intuitu:],!' '£ 4 , 
there is as rapid au exchange of thoaght as; 
between the two extremities of the electrics 
telegraph— thus outstripping by an alui ml 
inexplicable a ;ency all other mnns of recipro- 
cal correspondence. 
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“ Heaven be thanked— I am happy, _ I am 
happy !” ejaculated the impassioned Christoval, 
the moment he was near enough to catchy in 
warm transfusion the first glance of Eliza- ; 
beth’s eyes ; and with all the fervid rapture of : 
his enthusiastic nature, he seized her in liis 
arms — he strained her to his wildly throbbing 
breast. 

Nor did she immediately disengage herself 
from that embrace. She allowed her form to 
remain enfolded by those arms thus fervidly 
flung around her : _she received upon her lips 
the impassioned caresses of love : she caught 
the electric fire — and she gave those kisses 
back again. But this scene of tenderness — 
profound, glowing, ineffably delicious— lasted 
but a few moments ; and then, gently with- 
drawing herself from the embrace of the en- 
raptured Spaniard, Elizabeth said in earnest 
tones, “ Yes, I love thee— I love thee 1” 

Hon Diego Christoval gave no immediate 
reply — no words escaped his lips— the power 
of utterance was suspended : but his looks far 
more eloquently testified to the fervid rap- 
turous joy that filled his heart. Never had he 
experienced such emotions : he Beemed to be 
in the midst of paradise, but overcome by the 
intoxicating influence of its fragrance and^ its 
beauties. His brain swam round : the delirium 
was wild and whirling — but delicious beyond 
all power of description. Elizabeth compre- 
hended the ecstacy which her adorer’s heart 
experienced ; and it was an augmentation of 
her own happiness to feel that she had been 
the source of such ineffable delight. 

“ Is it possible— is it indeed possible V said 
the Spaniard, his feelings at length breaking 
the seal which an overpowering bliss hadl 
placed upon his lips ; “ is it a reality ? or 
is it a dream ? Ob, it is a joyous reality — it is 
an ecstatic truth ; and at this moment the 
world contains not a being happier than I. 
Captivity is now recompensed : anxiety, care, 
suspense, and suffering— all are amply reward- 
ed ! Dearest, dearest Elizabeth— it is the 
devotion of all the rest of my life that you 
have this day ensured unto yourself.” 

“ My dear Diego,” she said, “ tranquillize 
your emotions— let us speak deliberately — for 
I have much to tell you. Give me your arm, 
and we will walk here awhile together. I am 
about to deal frankly and candidly with you : 
I am about to unfold some circumstances of 
my life upon which I can only look back with 
sorrow and regret. But at "once understand 
me ” 

“ I do already understand you, dearest 
Elizabeth,” he interjected : “ for your friend 
Miss Marshall spoke enthusiastically of the 
stainless purity of your character as a woman.’’ 

“And did'she tell you no more?’’ asked 
Elizabeth, in a tremulous, voice. 

“ She told me that although you had foi 
some years passed by the name of Mrs 
i Chandos, yet you might confidently and truly 

proclaim yourself to be unmarried. Ah ! your 
friend, Miss Marshall, took compassion on my 
suspense— she sympathized with me in my 
anxiety to learn all those particulars concern- 
in? you, so deeply, deeply interesting to my- 
self 1" 

“But there is now a revelation,” interrupt- 
ed Elizabeth, “ which it behoves me to make 
without delay. Diego,” she continued, looking 
him full in the face, and yet with a deep blush 
upon her cheeks and the glitter of uneasiness 
in her eyes, “ what would you think of me if I 
were to confess that what you have been in 
Catalonia, have I been in England ?” 

“ Oh 1 no more of this, my worshipped and 
adored Elizabeth !’’ ejaculated the Count in 
fervid accents. “ Had I even found you a lost 
woman— the most depraved of your sex,— had 

I discovered you plunged deep downrinto the 
slough of shame and self-abandonment, — had I 
been compelled to seek the vilest den of pollu- 
tion itself in order to drag you thence,— I 
should not have continued the less your devo- 
ted lover, your constant worshipper ! But, as 
a woman, you are all that a lover can admire 
or a husband hope to find ; and whatsoever 
misdeeds of another character you may have 
been driven or led to commit, weigh as naught 
with me. You love me, Elizabeth— you have 
given me your heart— you will become my 
wife— and my happiness is incapable of di- 
minution !” 

“ Thanks— a thousand thanks, dearest Diego, ' 
murmured Elizabeth, “ for this assurance — 
and throwing her arms about his neck, she em- 
braced him tenderly of her own accord. 

They walked together for half-an-hour, 
during which Elizabeth represented to the 
Count that she was under such immense obli- 
gations to her benefactor Mr. Gunthorpe, 
that she dared take no farther step in respect 
to her love for Christoval until that gentleman 
returned from Wales. She thought it better 
at present not to reveal the secret of Mr. Gun- 
thorpe’s high rank, and of the close affinity 
which subsisted between him and ber : for 
the Marquis had enjoined the strictest secrecy 
on that subject, and his daughter would not 
violate it, even to that man from whom, if she 
were the complete mistress of ber actions, she 
vould have withheld not a single incident or 
thought. 

“/Mr. Guntliorpe’s absence,” she proceeded 
to observe, “ will not be very long — because I 
know that he has a particular appointment to 
. keep in London with a young friend of his, a 

1 certain Mr. Deveril, for the 20th or 21st of this 
! month. But if, by any accident his absence 
should be prolonged even until then, l will 
l write to him — I will tell him everything — 
how you have sought me in England— how 
’ my heart has been so suddenly filled with a 
. devoted love towards you ; and I w ill beseech 
' him to give his permission that you may visit 
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at the mansion. But in the interval we must 
see each other no more.” 

“No more ? and for many days!” said 
Count Christoval in melancholy accents. “ Do 
not be thus cruel, m3' beloved one, after having 
infused so much happiness into my heart !’’ 

“ It must be as I have said, Diego,” she 
replied, earnestly and entreatingly. “ You 
would not injure me with my benefactor— vou 
would not encourage me to disobedience ? No : 
it is an additional' proof of your love which 
I now demand. R -at assured that the strength 
of mine will not be impaired by this temporary 
separation-^AYill you not a?ree to my pro- 
posal ? '-r-wid as she thus spoke, Elizabeth 
pressed his hand, gazing at the same time 
beseechingly and tenderly upon him. 

“ I will do all that you require,” he an- 
swered, giving back that look of fondness. 
“But our separation must not last for 
many days : it would become insupportable 
for me 1 You promise, dear Elizabeth, that X 
shall not be doomed to a long absence from 
you ?’ 

“Judge my feelings by your own,” she re- 
plied. “ And now, dearest Diego, we must 
separate.” 

“ Farewell, my own well beloved 1” he ex- 
claimed, once more folding her in his arms : 
“ farewell, farewell— and remember that I 
shall endure with a cruel impatience the inter- 
val that is to elapse ere we meet again.” 

They separated— and Elizabeth Paton re- 
traced her way slowty to the mansion, feeling 
the warmth of her lover’s kisses still upon her 
lip3 and cheeks, and the . pressure of bis arm 
around her waist. Her heart, too, was filled 
with indescribable emotions of happiness 
and joy : and she murmured to herself, “ Now 
I can discourse - with Frank upon the delicious 
sensations of love ! ’ 


CHAPTER LXXXIX. 

THE RETREAT IX WARES. 

Ix the vicinitj’ of Rhavadergwy— a town in 
Wales, stood a small but pleasing residence in 
one of the most picturesque parts of Radnor- 
shire. The site of this habitation was upon 
an eminence : and a beautiful garden sloped 
gently down to a purling rivulet which formed 
its boundary. In the rear of the house there 
was a paddock, in which the deer disported 
gaily, and where the swans floated upon a large 
piece of artificial water. 

It was about eleven o’clock in the forenoon 
that the Marquis of Eagledean, having walked 
forth from Rhavadergwy, where he arrived on 
the previous evening, approached this dwell- 
ing of which we have just spoken. His counte- 
nance expressed a mingled anxiety and serious- 
ness. More than sixteen years had elapsed 


since he had seen Lady Everton ; and he was 
now about to present himself before her. He 
had learnt in tl * town that she lived in an al- 
most total seclusion — that she was exceedingly 
charitable and devout — but that it was gener- 
ally reported and believed in the neighbour- 
hood that her reason was affected. The Mar- 
quis had not chosen to appear too minute id 
his inquiries ; and therefore beyond these 
few particulars he had learnt little or nothing. 

On reaching the vicinage of the habitation, 
he stopped short at a distance of about fifty 
yards, and gazed upon it with the feeling we 
have above described, — a feeling of mingled 
seriousness and anxiety. Yes: upwards of six- 
teen years had elapsed since he had seen her 
—and she was then thirty years of age. She 
must therefore be now forty-six. Must not an 
immense change have been accomplished 
during this interval in her personal appearance ? 
—a change too all the more remarkable and all 
the greater, because it was not the lapse of 
years alone that would have effected it— care 
and sorrow would have combined to accom- 
plish the work. There was something pro- 
foundly sad — something indeed solemnly awful 
in the thought, that perhaps in a few minutes 
he would at a single glanse be enabled to 
observe the full extent of that change, and to 
perceive how powerful had been the ravages of 
time and the desolating influences of affliction. 
And then — as he stood thus meditating — back 
to the mind of the Marquis of Eagledean came 
the image of Alexandria as she was when he 
had last seen her. .Then she was in all the 
glorious beauty of womanhood,— perfectly 
resembling that portrait which he had so 
recently seen in his daughter Elizabeth’s 
possession, and which was engraved from an 
original painted in 1828, when she was in her 
thirtieth year. Then her countenance was of a 
perfectly oval-shape, with a forehead of noble 
height — a forehead, too, fair and pure as the 
chastest marble of Paros : and the splendid 
face wa9 wont to be framed with a perfect 
cloud of raven tresses showering upon her 
superb shoulders and upon her back. Then the 
darkly pencilled brows threw out in lovelier 
contrast the purity of those temples on the 
opals of which they were set ; and the long 
ebon fringes of the eyes mitigated without 
subduing the lustre of the magnificent orbs 
themselves. Then, too, the lips from which his 
own had so often culled ecstatic but guilty 
| kisses, were full and of the richest redness ; 
and the low-bodied dress, which she was wont 
to w ear in compliance with the fashion of the 
age, afforded a glimpse of the well-propor- 
tioned bust. _ Such was the bright and beauti- 
ful image which was conjured up to the memory 
of the Marquis of Eagledean— the image of her 
who had possessed his first and only love - the 
love of an entire life 1 And as be reflected 
upon this image, and thought how time and 
| affliction might have marred those lovely linea- 
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manta, rendering their posaesaer prematurely 
old, — the tears trickled down the ooblenunV 
ckeeks ; and he wept— Oh ! he wept aa con- 
vulsively as a child ! 

And was not he too changed 1 Would even 
the penetrating eye3 of lDvc,— if love she still 
cherished towards him— be enabled to discern 
in his altered person one single lineament to 
remind her of the handsome and courtly 
individual who had been the object of her 
worship in by-gone.- years ? The Marquis 
indeed felt that the meeting which was about 
| to take place, would be under vexy painful 
circu matinees. 

Wiping away the tears from his cheeks, 
and subduing his emotions as well as 
he was able, L ord Eigledein ad vane ad a 
little nearer to the dwelling and reached, 
i hedge-row that bard ;red the garden on 
the side skirting the road along which he 
was walking. In a few in intents he beheld a 
Udy descending the steps of the front-door. 
8 he came forth slowly— looking neither to the 
right nor to the left— but with her eyes bant 
downward, a3 if iu deepest thought. She was 
dressed in black ; and a sable veil was thrown 
over bee head— but not so as to conceal her 
features. From the point where the Marquis 
suddenly halted on perceiving her, he could 
not obtain even the slightest glimpse of that 
countenance ; and yet he f *lt c mvinced that 
this was the Alexandria i -»f his enduring and 
faithful love 1 Yea— the tig ire was exactly 
of her stature : it was not hived b/ years —it 
was still upright as in her youthful diva he 
had known it to be. JJ it it was from an in- 
tuitive presentiment rith-r thin from actual 
observation, that he expo iene.nl the conviction 
that this was she'whom h*« sought. 

He remained s hore he wis cmccalod behind 
the hedge, hoping that she would approach 
near enough on the other side for him to ob- 
serve her attentively and well, so that what- 
ever shock might be destined for him from her 
titered appearance should have passed away 
ere lie revealed himself toiler. Descending the 
steps, she traversed a large grass plat in front 
of the mansion— and then slowly entered the 
gravel-walk which ran behind the hedge. Her 
steps were deliberate : she advanced like one 
who was all the time absorbed in profound 
thought, and who took no notice of the trees, 
the flowers, and the natural beauties by which 
she was surrounded. The sun was powerful — 
and she drew her veil completely over her 
countenance : so that as she approached nearer 
to the spot where Lord Kidedean stood, he 
could obtain no glimpse of those features on 
which he yearned to gaze again. But her 
figure was little impaired by the lapse of time : 
it was not emaciated - it was not reduced to 
leanness— on the contrary, -it presented all the 
fine contours of a more youthful period. 
Could this lady indeed be she whom lie had 
come to visit 1 


She pissed by on the other side of the 
verdant barrier ; aud the Marquis strained his 
e3’03 to penetrate also through the thick folds 
of the veil : but the attempt was vain — he 
could not catch the slightest glimpse of the 
countenance thus hidden. >She proceeded on 
towards the lower part of the tarden ; and 
Lord Eigledean continued his way to the gate 
which afforded admittance to the grounds. 

lie opined it— he entered the garden— and 
then he hesitated whether to go and accost 
that lady, or whether to advance up to the 
house at ones and mike the usual inquiry 
which a visitor would put. At that moment 
a dunestic, in a plain dirk livery, appeared 
upon the steps : he was an old man, and one 
who might at once be set down as being a 
faithful dependant of long standing in his 
present service. The Mirquis accosted him, 
and said, “I * ish to sec Lidy Everton ; is 
that her ladyship walking yonder iu the 
garden V’ 

“ It is, sir,” responded the old servant : “ but 
her ladyship receives no visitors. All matters 
of business must be conducted through Mrs. 
Jameson " 

“Ah 1” ej iculated Lard Eagledean : for he 
remembered that this was the friendly house- 
keeper at Everton Park, who had been admit- 
ted into the confidence of her mistress in res- 
pect to the birth of the t to children. “ Bat 
J. have some very particular intelligence to 
communicate." 

“ If so, sir," observed the footman, “there 
will be no harm in your introducing yourself 
to her ladyship : she cun but refer you, if neces- 
sary, to Mrs. Jameson.” 

The old nun spoke courteously— even bene- 
volently ; and the Marquis of Eagledean, thus 
encouraged, was about to hasten away towards 
the extremity of the garden— when it suddenly 
occurred to him that if A'exandrina should 
chance to recognize him at once, a setme might 
possibly ensue which she would afterwards 
deeply regret and wish to have been avoided. 
He accordingly turned hick again towards the 
footman, — saying, “ All things considered, it 
would perhaps be better that I should see 
Mrs. Jameson first.” 

The domestic bowed, and led the «ay through 
a hall, up a staircase, to a room where an o!d 
woman with hair as white as snow was seated, 
occupied with her knitting. She was dressed 
in black ; and in her look benevolence was 
mingled with sadness. She was not so much 
altered but that the Marquis would have re- 
cognized her, even if lie had not been informed 
who she was. 

“ Mrs. Jameson, a gentleman wishes to see 
you on some business connected with her lady- 
ship — and having placed a chair for the 
accommodation of the Marquis, the old foot- 
man withdrew from the apartment. 

Lord Eagledean sat .down, and did not im- 
mediately speak— for he sa w that Mrs. 
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Jameson’s looks had been at once earnestly 
fixed upon him. Tney grew more searching: 
the expression of her countenance showed that 
memory was doing its work faithfully, and 
that he wou'd be recognized by her. Ah ! then 
if s/ie were thus enabled to penetrate through 
the change and alteration which years had 
effected in him, how much more e.asily would 
Lidy Everton have done so i and how prudent 
wa9 the precaution he had thus taken in seeing 
Mrs. Jameson first ! 

“ My lord, my lord," said the old woman, 
trembling from head to foot with the violence 
of her emotions, “ I know you — X recognize 
you ! What brings j’ou hither 1” 

.“Need you ask''” inquired the Marquis: 
“ can you not conjecture V 

“ But your wife, my lord — the Marchioness 
of Eigledean,” interrupted Mrs. Jameson, — 
“ is she not still alive ? is she no more ?” 

“Good heavens !” ejaculated the nobleman : 
for these words struck him as a revelation, 
instantaneously making known to his com- 
prehension some uew phase in the villany of 
Mr. Everton. “ My wife— the Marchioness of 
Eigledean 1 never was married !'’ 

A cry of mingled joy and astonishment burst 
fortli from the aged housekeeper’s lips, as slie 
started up from her chair : then fixing her 
looks earnestly and penetratingly upon the 
Marquis, she said, “My lord, I adjure j on 
by everything voh deem solemn and noly, to 
proclaim the truth, whatsoever it may be ‘I” 

“ t have already proclaimed it, ’ lie replied, 
profoundly agitated. “I am incapable of 

deceit. 1 never have been married No : 

never, nev-r has the image of your misties, 
.been absent from this heart of mine V 

“Oil what misery what long years of misery, 
wretchedness, and woe might have been 
spared to my poor ' mistress, had she 
known the truth I s — and as Mrs. Jameson 
spoke, she resumed her seat, wringing 
her hands, while tears trickled do *n the 
countenance that was furrowed with age. 

“The blackest inquiries have been perpe- 
trated,” said the Marquis with bitter vehe- 
meuce : “ but until this moment I did not even 
suspect their fullest extent. .And now let me 

hasten to ask you a question Hoes Lady 

Everton know that her sou Adolphus is yet 
alive !” 

Mrs. Jameson gave a wild start — and then 
sinking back in the chair, gazed in speechless 
astonishment upon the Marquis of Eagledean. 
She evidently knew not what to think : and 
by the expression of her countenance it was 
apparent that she feared his reason was un- 
settled. 

■ “No, my good woman— faithful dependant 
of-.y^ur mistress that I am sure you have been 
— I am not deceived — I am not deceiving you 1 
It is another truth that I proclaim — Adolpfcus 
[lives — and what is more, his rights are ac- 
knowledged ! Yes — his villanous uncle has 


abandoned the title and estates which he had 
usurped l 5 ' 

“ Then, may God be thanked !” said the old 
woman in a tone of the profoundest piety. 
“There may y^O be happiness in this world 
for my poor mistress and having thus j 
spoken, she clasped her hands together— raised 
her venerable countenance — and the prayer 
of thanksgiving, which she said inwardly, 
Wavered upon her thin lips. 

“ I see that we have much to talk about — 
many things to converse upon, ’ resumed the 
Mrrquis, after a a pause, “ ere the intelligence 
be broken 'to your mistress that her son is 
alive and that I am within these walls. In a 
few words let me likewise explain to you that 
our two children Elizabeth and Frank are well 
and happy. They are beneath my roof in the 

neighbourhood of London But again you 

survey me with the deepest amazement ?” 

“ Because, my lord, it has this moment be- 
come your turn,’ replied Mre. Jameson, “to 
reveal another phase in that scheme of villany 
which has been practised towards my poor 
mistress. Four years have elapsed since she 
was assured in a letter from her brother-in- 
law, that poor Frank was no more— and that 
Elizabeth, having inherited h in fortune accor- 
ding to the terms of your lordship’s trust- 
deed, was dissipating it rapidly, as she had 
aluwly dissipated her own, amongst the. pro- 
fligate and dissolute,” 

“All false— a’ oininably, atrociously false !” 
ejaculated the Marquis, springing up from his 
cluir, and beginning to pace the apartment in 
a terrible state of excitement and rage. “ Oh, 
the monsters to whom the welfare of these 
dear children was entrusted 1— Ob, “that mis- 
creant Everton ! Shall they, after all, be 
sulk-red to escape condign punishment ? or 
shall noL a terrific vengeance alight upon 
their heads 1 But no, no : there are thousand 

considerations 1 must calm myself— I must 

compose these wildly agitated feelings of 
mine 1 ’ 

Thus speaking, Lord Eagledean resumed 
liis seat I and giving his hand to Mrs. Jame- 
son, he said in an altered vojee— a voice full 
of solemn emotion, — “ You have been a kind and 
faithful frieud to your mistress : accept my 
heartfelt gratitude !” 

“Oh,, my lord,” she replied, the tears still 
streaming down her cheeks, “you know not 
what happiness you -have imparted to my soul ! 
And what happiness, too, is now in store for 
her ladyship I But let us hasten to discourse 
on those subjects which require mutual ex- 
planation ; for I long— Oh, I long to be 
enabled to go and commence I reaking to my 
dear mistress all tbe joyous intelligence that 
I shall have to impart !’’ 

“ In respect to my beloved children Elizabeth 
and Frank,’ Baid the Maiquis, “I need not 
tell you that now they are under my care, 
they are amply and richly provided for : but 
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the fortunes that I settled upon them upwards 
of sixteen years ago, have been self-appro- 
priated by those villains Petersfield and 
Marston.” 

“ Heavens, her ladyship’s own brother I” 
ejaculated the housekeeper. “And it is false, 
then, that Elizabeth has led an evil life — that 
she ran away from her'husband the Marquis 
of Villebelle, with a pairmour ” 

“All false — all diabolically false 1” exclaim- 
ed ,thc Marquis ; then, in a graver tone, lie 
added, “ It is my firm conviction that no female 
in the land can boast herself, more pure, more 
chaste, than my daughter Elizabeth. I have not 
time now to enter into details : suffice it for me 
to tell you that her marriage with the Marquis | 
of Yillebelle was a mockery — a marriage into 
which she was coerced by the villain Marston— 
a marriage that was never consummated, and 
one which would not hold good according to 
the English law. As for Frank, Lord Peters- 
field procured him a situation— a menial one, 
at Court. It was so easy for a peer of the 
realm thus to dispose of a youth whom he had 
basely plundered ? But little did he imagine 
that poor Prank’s memory would be so good 
in recognizing those whom he had seen in his 
earlier years. One day, two ladies whom he 
had met in the company of his mother at 
Everton Park, and also at St. James’s, ap- 
peared at Court together. I know not who 
they could have been ” 

“ Lady Ilesketli and her beautiful cousin 
Miss Yilliers,” remarked Mrs. Jameson. 
“They must have been the two ladies to whom 
your lordship alludes. I will tell your lord- 
ship presently how they came to be acquainted 
with Lady Everlon’s secret.” 

“Well,” continued the Marquis Eagledeun, 

“ as I was saying, Frank recognized that 
Lady Hesketh whom you have named, and her 
beautiful cousin Miss Yilliers, when they ap- 
peared at Court together. But although he thus 
recognized them,- he knew not their names. 
They, as a matter of prudence, denied that they 
were acquainted with him — denied indeed that 
they knew who he was, or had ever seen him 
before. Doubtless the report of his death had 
not reached their ears ; or _ else they would 
have seemed still more surprised. But certain 
it is that soon afterwards Lord Petersfield 
thought it better to have Frank removed from 
a place where he might meet them again ; and 
he accordingly transferred him to the service 
of Lady Saxondale, at whose mansion he was 
no doubt well aware that Lady Ilesketli and 
Miss Yilliers did not visit.” 

“ Oh, what a ramification of treachery 1” 
cried Mrs. Jameson, holding up her hands in 
astonishment and dismay. “ Years have 
elapsed since any communication took place 
between these ladies and my mistress : for 
when Lady Everton resolved, upon retiring to 
this seclusion in Wales, she broke off all her 


past friendships— resigned all her previous ] 
acquaintances I ’ 

“And therefore,” observed the Marquis, 

“ Lord Petersfield entertained little fear that I 
your poor mistress would learn from Lady 
Hesketh or Miss Villiers that her son Frank 
was really alive and had been seen in a menial 
capacity at tlie Palace. But now, Mrs. Jameson, 
have the goodness to explain to me those 
matters concerning which I am yet in the 
dark, — all that occurred, in short, from the 
time that I quitted England in the year 
1828.” 

“ I will, my lord,” responded the old house- 
keeper : “ but it shall be as succinctly as I can 
— for lam sure that you are impatient to have 
speech of her ladyship,” 

“ Ye3,” replied Lord Eagledean : “ but ere 
we meet, I would rather be acquainted with 
everything — so that she may be spared the 
pain of having any explanations to give.” 

“ Your lordship can well understand,” re- 
sumed Mrs. Jameson, “ that the knowledge of 
my poor lady’s secret put her completely in 
the power of that bad man lier brother-in-law. 
He came and gave his orders at the Park just 
as if he were the master. He represented to my 
poor mistress that after all he had learnt, she 
was not a fit and proper person to have full 
charge of her son Adolphus during the father's 
absence. Tie removed Adolphus to the 
western extremity of the building,— lodging 
him in apartments to which there was a com- 
mutation by means of the private staircase, 
ne introduced creatures of his own to sur- 
round the boy— to attend upon him and 
doubtless to keep watch over him also. As the 
time approached for my lord’s arrival from 
India, Mr. Everton sent up all the old servants 
of the Park to the town-house in London, for 
the purpose, as he said,' of making the fullest 
preparations there to receive his lordship. I 
was packed off along with the rest ! and Ever- 
ton Park was left in the hands of the si range 
domestics whom Mr. Everton had planted 
there. I went away with a heavy heart— for I 
suspected some mischief : but I vas relieved 
to a certain extent when I found that Mr. 
Everton himself was about to proceed to Lon- 
don and pass a few days at his own house. I 
will now describe what took place at the Park 
after I and my fellow-servants had removed 
to the town-residence ; although I did not 
learn the full particulars from my mistress’s lips 
until some time later. It appears that several 
days elapsed, during which her brother-in-law 
being absent, she was permitted to enjoy 
more of the society of Adolphus than she had 
previously been. But one day she was taken 
seriously ill. I must tell you that Mr. Everton 
had located a medical man at the Park, under 
pretence of watching over the health of Adol- 
phus. My poor lady has often declared to me 
her conviction that she, was taken so seriously 
ill in consequence of some medicine which that 
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surgeon bad persisted in prescribing for herself. 
Certain it is that she fell into a complete state 
of stupor— a lethargy which rendered her un- 
conscious of all that was passing around her. 
In this condition she remained nearly a week ; 
and when she came to herself, it was only to 
learn the dreadful intelligence that Adnnlphus 
had been taken ill on the same day as herself — 
ju»t one week back — and that he had died dur- 
ing the night. Indeed, the funeral wan to take 
place on that very same day on which my poor 
mistress recovered her senses. Her anguish 
(was ineffable : it jut it! have been so — 
and in the wildness of her despair, as 
she afterwards told me, she plainly and openly 
accused her brother-in-law, who in the mean- 
time had returned to the Park, of making away 
with his nephew. He rejected the accusation 
with an indignant hurst of passion, which 
seemed so natural that it made her ladyship 
regret she should have advanced such a charge. 
The medical man was theic to corroborate Mr. 
Everton's denial of the wickedness : and for 
the lime being the poor lady's daik suspicions 
w ere lulled, or perhaps absorbed in the bitter- 
ness of her grief. She had not the satisfaction, 
ns she subsequently observed to me, <>f con- 
templating bet dear child’s remains : for they j 
were already, ns wan represented to her, locked i 
up in the coffin which was about to he borne 
away to the tomb. She wan however conveyed 
hv her female dependants to the chamber of 
death : and she wept scalding tears over the 
coflin. Pile was borne hack to her own mom in 
a state of uncon«:iousner ?— fever supervened— 
and she remained delirious for several days. 
When convalescent, her brother-in-law remon- 
strated with her for the infamous charge she 
had levelled against him ; and while again in- 
dignantly repudiating it, lie hade her oh. erve 
that it was: an ungrateful recompense for his 
kind forbearance in keeping the secret of her 
[amour with your lordship. My poor lady 
fancied she beheld a threat in this intimation : 
and though her suspicions in respect to poor 
Adolphus's death revived somewhat in her 
bosom, she felt herself so completely in the 
power of her brother-in-law that she dared not 
give utterance to another word.’’ 

“ The earth contains no inifereant greater 
than that brother-in-law I” interjected the Mnr- 
quis of Iriglcdenn. " Mrs. Jameson, nil those 
arrangements which he made at the l’ark, and 
which you have described, — the surrounding 
Adolphus with his own creatures— the intro- 
duction of a medical man, doubtless well bribed 
to his interests— the sending away of yourself 
and the other faithful servants of the household 
— and the administration of some medicament 
which paralysed her ladyship for a whole week, 
—all 'hese tilings were done to enable him to 
carry out his diabolical design i For the corpse 
of a pauper hoy was secretly conveyed into the 
house by night— while Adolphus was home 
away to Beech Tree Lodge, — a place possessed 


by Mr. Everton in the village of Hornsey, nnd 
where poor Adolphus remained sixteen years 
in captivity !'* 

Mrs. Jameson \'vas horrified at this state- 
ment : and some minutes elapsed ere she 
could resume her narrative. But at length 
she continued thus : — • 

i “As roon an my poor mistress was ngain 
eonvalereent, she hastened to London to he at 
the town mansion when her husband should 
arrive from India : and then it was she told 
me «>f all that had taken place at the Park. 
Of course the tidings of Adolphus’s dcatli had 
already icached us in London ; and I can 
assure* you that heads were gloomily shaken, 
suspicious looks exchanged, and dark mis- 
firing'! inurmnringly whispered amongst us 
ail. But what could we say 7 what could wc 
do !— and I, who was most in her ladyship’s 
s< cret«, knew how completely she was in the 
power of her brother-in-law ! Well, the 
General returned from India. Oh ! how al- 
tered lie was. He never was of prepossessing 
appearance : hut he came hack looking like a 
wretched old man— with l roken constitution 
and shattered health, all sacrificed nt the 
j shrine of his ambition! It was a hard task 
for my poor lady to maintain anything like 
[ composure when he conversed with her upon 
! her pursuits during the years of his absence, 
lie was much cut up by hearing of the death 
of his son,— which intelligence, I should 
I ob-erve, had reached him the instant he set 
! foot in ilngland, and therefore previous to his 
[arrival in London. In one sense it was for-: 
[ lunate that her ladyship had an excuse for her j 
atlliction and her tears : inasmuch as her grief I 
1 constituted a mask to veil from her husband’s 
eves the confusion nnd the remorse she felt at 
encountering him again. A few months after- 
wards lie died. There was no foul play in his 
case : he was hovering on the verge of the 
tomb when he arrived in England. Ilia brother 
then as-mined the title and took possession of 
the estates,— her ladyship having only a join- 
ture of three thousand a-year.” 

“And were you a ware, ” naked Lord Eagle- 
dean, “ that at the expiration of twelve months 
from his lordship’s death, I wrote from Ger- j 
many to your poor mistress 7" 

“Yes, my lord— I nm approaching that j 
subject now. Her brother-in-law, who had 
become Lord Everton, doubtless expected that 
you would take some such step ns that— nnd 
of course, from all you have told me, it by no 
means suited him that you should return to 
England.” 

“ No— because he might have been well 
aware that if I became the husband of your 
mistress, I should institute a strict inquiry 
into the circumstances of Adolphus’s death. 

, And moreover,’ 1 continued the Marquis of 
j Engledean, “ there can bo no doubt that lie 
had already come to an understanding with 
[ his sister-in-law’s brother, Sir John Marston, | 
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—that -while he was to do what he thought fit received from some place on the Continent, and 
to obtain the title and estates of Everton, which letter contained an account of your 
Marston and Petersfield might on their side lordship’s marriage.” 

look upon the fortunes of Elizabeth and Frank “ A base fabrication — a vile forgery,” in- 
as their own booty. But proceed, Mrs. Jame- terjected the Marquis of Eagledean. 

80 j 1 * , ,, , , _ “ Alas 1 we knew it not at time: and the 

^ ell, my lord, I was going to observe, intelligence,” continued Mrs, Jameson, “ struck 
continued the old housekeeper, that my my poor mistress as with a death-blow. Jt 
lady s brother-in-law was on the look-out either destroyed a hope-the last hope which she had 
roryour return to England, or else for the a ll along cherished: namely, that you would 
arrival of letters from you. A letter did come c tiU return. She became dangerously- ill : once 
-and he intercepted it When he had read it, more did delirium seize upon her— and one 
he took it to my mistress, whom lie allowed, or evening in her ravings she betrayed her secret 
rather compelled to reside at the Park. She to Miss Dairy m pie and Miss Villiers. But 
was m a bad state of health— deeply despond- they were bind-liearted, generous-minded 
mg- and with a mind painfully attenuated, girls— the elder not more than twenty-one at 
In such a condition it was not a very diflicult that time, the other two years younger ; and 
task for him to coerce her into a particular they deeply sympathised with their friend and 
course of action : her reputation was in Ins benefactress. As she got better, she experienc- 
hands— he could shatter her fair fame at any e d a deep yearning to see her children ; and 
moment, as if it were brittle glass I He coni- they were accordingly brought by Mrs. Burna- 
pelled her to wnte back a particular style of by to the Park. This was with the consent of 
answer to yourself ;and he knew from what her brother-in-law— but only on the condition 
you had previously written, that it would prove that immediately afterwards Elizabeth should 
conclusive— for you had left my dear mistress he removed from the care of Mrs. Burnaby 
to decide upon your fate. Eo reply came : or and sent to a boarding-school.” 
if you ever wrote again, the letters reached . - 

not my mistress.” “The better,’ observed the Marquis of 

“I never wrote again,” observed the Mar- Eagledean, to enable Petersfield and Marston 
quis of Eagledean. “I retired to Italy— adopt- to work out their ultenor designs. But pray 
ed an assumed name— and dweit in retire- P roceed - 

ment.” “ My narrative is drawing towards an end," 

“My lady’s brother-in-law,” continued the said Mrs. Jameson. “A year afterwards my poor 
housekeeper, “ appeared now to feel more mistress was on a visit to the Princess Sophia 
assured of his own position : he no doubt con- at St. James’s Palace. Lord Petersfield presid- 
cluded that all apprehensions which had arisen ed over the Princess’s household : and by his 
on your account, were fully disposed of. Time permission her ladyship was allowed to see her 
wore on — and her ladyship became once more little Frank again. About ten month after 
her own mistress : she was gradually relieved that, Mrs. Burnaby died.. Then Lord Peters- 
v from the species of restraint which her brother- field decided upon sending Frank to the same 
in-law had put upon her. Sometimes she went school at Southampton where his sister Eliza- 
to stay with the Princess Sophia at St. James’s beth had already been two years. But before 
Palace : but generally she dwelt at the Park, he was conducted thither, Lndy Everton begged 
She felt dull and lonely ; and she invited Miss that she might see him. Lord Petersfield de- 
Dalrymple and Miss Villiers to stay with lies .dared that it must be for the last time, as the 
These two young ladies were cousins — they boy' was getting too old to permit these occa- 
wcrc orphans too, and totally dependent upon sional interviews to be continued with any 
distant relatives, whom they did not love. It safety to her ladyship’s secret. JJis lordship 
was therefore a pleasure to them to experience brought Prank to the Park— and then took him 
the friendship of my poor mistress — while on to Southampton. Shortly after this incident 
the other hand it was a pleasure to have them Miss Dalrymple became the wife of Sir Albert 
w itli her. They became her bosom-friends. Heskelh ; and her cousin A hiss Villiers went to 
It was in the year 1832 that her ladyship in- reside permanently with her. Lady Everton 
quired of her brother Sir .John Marston, now resolved to carry into execution a plan 
whether any tidings had been heard of your which she had some time back conceived : 
lordship. The reply was in the negative : but namely, that of retiring .from the world. All 

doubtless Sir John informed Lord Everton her hopes of happiness in this life were dead 

or Mr. Everton as he all along ought to have within her ; she believed your lordship married 

been called that such an inquiry had to another- she had seen her children, as she 

been made. That bad man, naturally trem- thought, for the last time— and for their future 
bling lest his sister-in-law’s affection for your welfare she had little apprehension, knowing 
lordship was as strong as ever, and might lead how bounteously your lordship bad provided for 
to the revival of a correspondence between you, them, and never entertaining the most distant 
paid a visit soon afterwards to the Park and, apprehension that Lord Petersfield and her 
displayed a letter which he purported to have brother Sir John Marston could play those 
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children false. When her determination of 
retiring to some remote seclusionwas communi- 
cated first of all to Sir John, he exhibited an 
appearance of the mc3b affectionate zeal in 
volunteering to find her a suitable duelling ; 
and her brother-in-law also testified a sem- 
blance of the kindest consideration, by offering 
to purchase and make over to her what- 
soever retreat Sir John Marston might decide 
upon-. In the course of a few weeks her lady- 
ship was informed that a sweet little domain in 
Wales had been found and purchased for her 
use.’ 

. “Yes— those villains,” exclaimed the Marquis 
of Eagledean, “ were all too glad to get her into 
quarters a3 remote as possible ?” 

“ It was at the close of the year 1834,— some 
months after Mrs. Burnaby’s death, and after 
that last interview with little Frank, — that her. | 
ladyship. came down into Wales. She brought 
with her six ol the oldest and most faithful 
domestics belonging to her household, in addi- 
tion to myself. Arrangements were made with 
her brotheir-in-law for the payment of her 
jointure through Messrs. Marlow and Mai ton, 
Solicitors of Parliament Street. Westminster.’’ 

“ And they were doubtless instructed by the 
brother-in-law,” observed the Marquis, “ not 
to give her ladyship’s address to anybody.” 

“My poor mistress herself,” continued the 
housekeeper, “ determined, on retiring from the 
world, to break off all correspondence with her 
former friends and acquaintances. She wished 
to separate herself as.mueh as she could from 
the past, in order that the future years of her 
life might flow on as tranquilly and as 
uninterruptedly as possible. The only sub- 
ject ou which she sought occasional in- 
formation from her brother and brother-in- 
law, was the welfare of her children. Years 
passed on. In 1839, Elizabeth being then of 
age, her ladyship received the intelligence 
that she had married the Marquis of Ville- 
bellc ; and it was a source of gratificatoin to her 
to fmd that one wish she had formally express- 
ed was thus fulfilled by the bestowal of a 
noble name upon her daughter. But some 
time afterwards she was plunged into alllicfion 
by the intelligence that this daughter had 
separated from her husband and was living 
irregularly. Then came the news of Frank’s 
death ” 

“ All done,’’ interjected the Marquis, “ for 
the purpose of stifling her future inquiries 
relative to her children, by making her believe 
that one was dead and the other unworthy her 
consideration. And now tell me, Mrs. 
Jameson, in what frame of mind her ladyship’s 
existence has been passed.” 

“ With the exception of those two causes 
for deep affliction— and which, thank heaven, 
in a few minutes will be dispelled — her lady- 
ship has experienced a degree of mental tran- 
quillity which, if not altogether natural, has at 
least saved her health and her person likewise I 


from the ravages of a bitter anguish. I do 
not think, my lord, that the tone of her mind 
has been altogether natural : it may he des- 
cribed as a calmness both death-like and 
glacial ; — it has preserved her from excite- 
ment and irritability — but I fear that if Pro- 
vidence had not sent you hither now, with all 
these happy tidings, she would gradually sink 
down into idiotic apathy. She seldom speaks ; j 
and when she doe3, it is with a strange cold- 1 
ness, — a coldness that it does one harm to feel 
the influence of. She seldom reads and never 
works : but she either sits in the drawing-room 
gazing from the window— or else wanders in 
the garden, or about the neighbourhood, in a 
kind of dull listless mood. Nevertheless, there 
arc moments of activity with her ; and these 
are when dispensing her charities : for her 
jointure is far more than suffices for the main- 
tenance of the establishment in this part of the' 
country where everything is so cheap ; and she 
expends large sums in doing good: Her bene- 
volence has rendered her an universal favourite 
as well as an object of great interest : but I 
believe that most persons in the district fane/ 
the poor lady is not altogether rigl.it in her 
intellects. Alas ! they know not her story as 

you and I know it, my lord But I tbink 

that we have no need for farther discourse— 
and certainly no -necessity for dwelling upon 
mournful topics. Shall I ‘ go and prepare her 
ladyship to see. you ? shall I break to her the 
intelligence that her son Adolphus lives— that 
Frank also lives -and that Elizabeth is worthy 
of her love 

“Yes — go-go quickly, my good woman,” 
said the Marquis of Eagledean, all his agitation 
voviviug at the thought that in a few minutes 
he would again behold the countenance of her 
whom he had loved • for upwards of thirty 
years. 

“I go, my lord," replied Mrs. Jameson, 
cheerfully. “ But one word more. What may 
I tell her of Adolphus ? Consider the questions 
that a mother is sure to ask ” 

“ I comprehend you— I understand you full 
well,” exclaimed the Marquis. “ Tell her that j 
lie is a fine tall handsome young man of whom 
she will be proud. But more ;— there are other 
tidings with which you may gladden her poor 
heart ! Tell her that her daughter Elizabeth is j 
one of the handsomest women of whom England 
can boast ; and that Frank is a youth of an al- 
most fabulous beauty. Go and tell her all this 
—and I will await you here.” 

- Mrs. Jameson hurried from the room, her 
countenance beaming with brighter smiles than 
it had worn for many and many a long da} 7 , to 
execute the pleasing task which she had in 
hand. 
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CHAPTER XC. 

Til K 1ST K It V I E W. 

Is consequence of what the worthy old house- 
keeper had said with regard to Lady Everton's 
personal appearance, the reader is prepared to 
learn that it had not undergone such a very 
great change as under all circumstances might 
have been expected. We will proceed to state 
that although her ladyship was now forty-six 
years of age, she might have easily passed 
herself off as little more than forty. There was 
no colour upon her cheeks —but the cheeks them- 
selves were not sunken nor hollow : the lustre of 
her eyes was subdued — but then, in her earlier 
years it had been so bright that this mitigation 
of their brilliancy had only softened and not 
dimmed them. lier hair, of raven darkness, j 
had so far resisted the ravaces of time and J 
the witliering influence of sorrow, as to he ! 
only touching on the commencement of a 
change — ana this to be detected only by a 
tire-woman when attending the duties of her 
ladyship’s toilet. Her teeth wcic remarkably 
well preserved, and helped to ward ofl’ the 
aspect of advancing years. Her figure, as already 
stated, had retained its fine proportions ; and 
the uprightness of her gait, together with a 
certain statuesque carriage of the bust and head, 
which was natural to her, gave her an air of 
mingled dignity and grace which contributed 
to sustain her right to be pronounced a fine 
handsome woman. 

Such was Lad}- Evertcn— such the object cf 
the Maiquis of Eagledcan’a visit into Wales 
— such the appearance which she was anon to 
present before him. Put, Ah ! if instead of 
being destined to meet this still hadsome and 
attractive woman, he had been doomed to find 
her a withered, emaciated, shrivelled creature 
— with cavern-like eye?, silvered hair, anti 
toothless month, — still, still would he Lave ex- 
perienced for her the same. lore— the same sym- 
pathy : because his was no sensual passion now 
— it was a chaste and holy affection, feeding 
itself upon the memories of the past, and 
sanctified by the exicence of two beings who 
were the pledges of that love. 

We need hardly inform the reader that during 
Mrs. Jameson’s absence from the room where 
the Marquis remained, he experienced an in- 
describable agitation — a surgiug-up of a variety 
of emotions— at the prospect of so speedily 
meeting the mother of those children. About 
half-an-hour elapsed,— an interval that was 
short enough for worthy Mrp. Jameson to 
break to her ladyship the varied' pieces of 
agreeable intelligence she had to impart— but 
an interval full longjndeed for Lord Eagledean 
himself to endure the excitement of his stirred- 
np ' feelings. At length the door opened. 
Eagerly did he glance towards it : hut only the 
i housekeeper appeared. Her countenance was 
| beaming with satisfaction and joy ; and tie 


Marquis at least gathered thence the assurance 
that the glad tiding3 revealed to Lady Everton, 
had produced no evil effects. Mrs. Jameson 
beckoned him tcfollow ; and she led the way 
towards a drawing-room, at the threshold of 
which she stopped short for a moment. 

“ My Lord,' 1 she said, in a lo w whispering 
voice, “I shall go no farther : you will enter 
there alone.’’ 

Tims speaking, she opened the door. Oh 1 
at that instant the Marquis of Eagledean felt 

himself young again aye, felt as if twenty 

years had been struck off the sum of his 
existence— feit as if a new. life were rejuvenes- 
cent in his veins ! lie spran'g forward — the 
d"or closed behind him— a cry of joy reached 
his ear? — a form flow to meet him, quicker 
than he himself was advancing ; and the 
beloved one of other times— the beloved one too 
of the present moment — was clasped in his 
arms. Years of anguish— years of hopeless 
s-.rrow — years of separation were, all compen- 
sated for iu these first few moments of ecstatic 
j iv. It may seem strait: e to speak thus of that 
old man of sixty and that woman of forty-six : 
b it their hearts had become young again — 
their memories travelled backward to the joys 
and delights of by-gone times. .Tims the out- 
pu irirgt of their rapture were as fervid and as 
entlm-siastic as if it were a meeting of two 
youthful lowers.' There was a whole world of 
bliss concentrated in that first embrace and 
jay has its ardour and it3 ecstacy, its biias and 
its intoxication, for those of advanced years as 
« ell as for the you eg. 

A few minutes afterwards we may behold 
them seated together upon a sofa, their hands 
locked in a firm clasp— their looks rivetted upon 
eac i other. Then the Marquis saw that Mrs. 
Jameson had spoken truly when she represent- 
ed how comparatively slight was the alteration 
which had taken place in the personal appear- 
ance of Lady Everton. Gradually a mournful 
feeling stole into the heart of Lord Eagledean ; 
and as a long-drawn sigh rose up to his lips and 
half found vent ere he could stifle it, Lady 
I Everton said in a low deep voice, “ Patou, there 
[ i3 yet a cloud upon j'our happiness.” 

! “Do you not find n:c much changed, Alex- 
andria — Oh, very much changed?” he asked : 
“ do 3 r ou not see that I have grown old, while 
you have escaped the ravages of time ?" 

“ Hush, Paton — speak not thus of yourself 
to me,” saicT her ladyship, still in a soft voice, 
and looks of ineffable tenderness. “ I behold 
you now through the medium of a faithful 
memory ; 1 behold you only in the light of that 
love which I have ever borne you, and which 
never has been impaired by circumstar.ee or by 
lime. If you find me less changed than you 
expected, I rejoice — Oh ! I rejoice unfeigned- 
ly : for even now it is sweet to hear the langu- 
age of admiration from your lips.” 

With these words Lady Everton threw her 
arms around the neck of the Marquis of E.agie- 
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dean, and embraced him -with as much fervour — 
with as much fond admiration, as if a long, long 
interval of years had not changed him nor made 
him old. The sadness fled away from hi3 coun- 
tenance — he smiled in happiness again : and 
sweet indeed were the^Bmiles which played 
upon the lips of Lady Everton. 

“ I,t appears to me ajl like a dream,” she said : 

“ for I could not have hoped that there was any 
happiness in store for me in this world. And 
yet, I know not how it was— but still there 
would sometimes arise in my mind strange and 
unaccountable thoughts, that something would 
happen to alter my career upon earth, — some 
new phase in my destiny which was as yet un- 
accomplished. But then, so often as I found 
myself indulging in such fancies as these, I 
endeavoured to banish them from my mind as 
visions ihcapable of realization ; and I essayed 
to settle my thoughts on a complete resignation 
to my present lot. Then again, I have experi- 
enced long, long intervals of a dull, listless, aud 
mournful apathy, — a sort of tomb-like sensa- 
tion, as if though alive, I has already beneath 
the numbing influence of death. Ah 1 that was 
an awful state of feeling : and yet there was a 
depth of tranquillity in it — an uunatural calm 
in which my senses were steeped. Had I given 
way to outbursts of anguish and all the wildness 
of a terrible excitement, you would not have 
seen me as you see me now : you would have 
found me a haggard, wretched, withered thing. 
But I abandoned myself not to those torrents of 
feeling— those frenzied outbursts of emotion. 
Hope appeared to be dead within me, save and 
except during those occasional intervals when 
the faiiciful vagaries of which I have spoken, 
would rise up in my mind. But the general 
tenour of my existence for some years past may 
be described as the long, long death of nope— 
that torpor of the senses which is experienced 
when one knows that there is naught left in the 
world to crave for. However, this day has sud- 
denly changed all that 1— it has given me back 
happiness— it has filled me with new joy — it 
has lifted up my soul from the depths of the 
sepulchre where it was benumbed— it has in- 
spired me with fresh vitality, and with a 
renovated confidence in the world and in 
heaven !” 

And again, as she spoke, did Lady Everton 
lavish caresses upon the Marquis of Eagle- 
dean ; and be also felt that this was a day of 
indescribable happiness for him. They sat 
together for more than an hour, talking of 
their feelings rather than of the circumstances 
which demanded their attention : they dwelt 
upon the emotions they experienced, and not 
. upon the plans which they had to discuss and 
execute. They spoke of Adolphus— of Eliza- 
1 beth— and of Frank ; and the tender mother 
made the Marquis give her the most life-like 
description which words could frame of the 
personal appearance of each of those beloved 
children of her’s. 


“ And now, my dear Paton,” she said, at 
length suddenly recollecting that after all their 
discourse nothing was settled— nothing resolv- 
ed upon, “ we must think of the future as well 
as of the present and the past. You can full 
well understand that I yearn to fold those dear 
ones in my arms— that this solitude has sudden- 
ly become hateful to me— that I long to fly lienee 
and seek the spot where dwell the objects of my 
love. Tell me, Paton— tell me, — when you 
came hither this morning, had you any fixed 
plan to propose ? any project to suggest ?” 

“ My dear Alexandria,” he answered, “ can 
you not perceive at a glance how much depen- 
ded upon yourself? You bid me talk to you of 
the futui’e. The first word I must say is a 
question that I have to put, — a question that 
may seem precipitate, but on the response 
to which does so much of our future plans 
depend ? ’ 

“Paton, I understand you,” replied Lady 
Everton. “ If you still think me worthy of 
bearing your name, you know not the happi- 
ness and joy with which I shall receive 
it !" *• 

The Marquis carried her hand to his lips, 
exclaiming, “ This is the assurance that I alone 
required to make me happy ! jAnd now, my 
dear Alcxandrina, there are two distinct 
alternatives which I have to submit to your 
consideration. I allude to the course to be 
adopted in respect to our two dear children, 
Elizabeth and Frank. Adolphus is with them : 
but he knows not that they are this half- 
brother and sister. Is he to remain in ignor- 
ance of this secret? or is he to be made 
acquainted with it ? Those are the alter- 
natives.” 

“ Oh 1 my decision is given at once,” 
replied Lady Everton. “ Adolphus must know 
all— and God grant that he many not blush for 
his mother ! When I become your wife, how 
can I possibly treat as comparative strangers— 
as visitors -or as guests, our dear Elizabeth 
and Frank? No, no: it were impossible ! 
Let the world think what it will : our children 
must be acknowledged. I beseech and implore 
that you will grant me this ! "Whatever shame 
there may be to bear, it falls not on the man — 
it falls on the woman ; it will not touch you — 
it will all become mine : and cheerfully, cheer- 
fully shall I endure it rather than have to dis- 
avow those children who have been disavowed 
too long 1 I see things in a very different light 
from that in which I beheld them some year’s 
back. Tell me, then, that you will not be 
ashamed to own as your wife one whom the 
finger of scandal and scorn may perchance be 
pointed at when all the past becomes known !” 

Lady Everton had spoken thus with a wild 
gushing vehemence which prevented the | 
Marquis from giving an immediate reply. It 
was a perfect torrent of feelings,— the feelings 
of a mother who now knew no other consider- 
ationthan the duty which she owed towards 
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the children of her only love, and whom she 
longed to acknowledge as her own. 

“ It shall all be as you desire," answered the 
Marquis ; “ it is for you to decide. Oh I 
believe me, if you have strength enough to 
dare the opinion of the world, I have lived 
long enough to be too independent of it to 
sacrifice any of my 'own feelings to its pre- 
judices. Be it therefore as you say, dearest 
Alexandrina : and rest assured that Adolphus 
will not blush for you, nor hesitate to own 
Elizabeth and Erank as a sister and a brother." 

“ Henceforth all our ideas of happiness,” 
said Lady Everton, shall be centred in dom- 
estic joys. If we be blessed in our children, 
what care ve for the world ? And you will be 

a father to Adolphus, will you not ? Yes, 

I know you will : for after" all he has under- 
gone— after that cruel and hideous captivity — 
his experience of the world must be circum- 
scribed indeed, and he will require all the 
counsel and all the care which you can bestow 
upon him." 

“ He shall have it,” responded the Marquis : 
“ he shall be to me as dear as Elizabeth and 
Frank themselves. And let me add, my dear 
Alexandrina,” he continued in a lower tone, 
“ that the Unsophisticated condition of Adol- 
phus’s mind— his inexperience in all worldly 
mattebs — his ignorance of the selfish motives 
which sway men’s actions and opinions — and 
his appreciation of everything that is natural 
only, in contradistinction to everything that 
is artificial— will lead him to sympathize with 
a mother whose hand was sacrificed to one 
when her heart was engaged to another. No : 
there is not the slightest dread that Adolphus 
will blush when he learns that mother's 
history 1” 

“What more have we to discuss V exclaimed 
Lady Everton, now all in feverish anxiety 
to flee away from her present abode and hasten 
to where she could fold her children in her 
arms : when shall we depart ? My prepar- 
ations will soon be made : an hour — half-an- 
hour— a few minutes will suffice. Oh 1 pray tell 
me, dear Paton, that we are to go at once 1 But, 
Oh— I forgot 1” she suddenly exclaimed : “you 
have travelled day and night — you only 
arrived here that last evening — you cannot 
undertake the journey homeward without ade- 
quate repose. How : selfish I wasl But you 
will pardon me— for I have become another 
being — you have given me new life, — I feel 
young— Oh ! so younr, that I can endure all 
possible fatigues i” 

“There shall be no unnecessary delay," 
responded the Marquis.-- “Rest assured that I 
am as anxious as yourself for the arrival of 
that moment when Adolphus, Elizabeth, and 
Frank shall be folded in your arms. Yes : 
it'.*' will prove a spectacle that I long to gaze 
upon. Dear Alexandrina, though changed 
in appearance," he added with a smile, “I 
am not so old that I need nursing. It is 


I now nearly three in the afternoon : if you 
choose to depart in an hour, let a post-chaise 
be sent for from the town. Or perhaps, you 
have your own travelling carriage ?” 

“It has been^unused for years," replied 
Lady Everton. “But we will have a post- 
chaise — we will commence our journey this 
evening— it will , take us at least some distance 
towards the nearest line of railway connect- 
ing the principality with the metropolis. 
Worthy Mrs. Jameson and my faithful old 
footman Humphrey shall accompany us.” 

Having thus spoken, Lady Everton, who 
was full of a feverish excitement -presenting 
indeed a wondrous contrast to her show, 
measured, and thoughful movements when 
the Marquis had first beheld her in the morn- 
ing walking in the garden,— Lady Everton, 
we say, in this new state of mind, flew to the 
bell ; and when Humphrey made his appear- 
ance, she issued her instructions in a tone of 
cheerful volubility that filled the old man 
with delight. For the faithful dependant 
had already learnt from Mrs. Jameson who 
the visitor was, and the many glad tiding3 he 
had brought with him into Wales ; so that 
he was overjoyed to read in his mistress's 
manner a confirmation of all he had thus 
heard. 

* * * * 

* * * 

* * * * : ' 

It was about six o’clock in the evening of 
the second day after the incidents which we 
have been relating, that a hired vehicle from 
a railway station approached Stamford Manor, 
and in a few minutes entered the grounds in 
the midst of which the house stood. Elizabeth, 
Frank, and Adolphus had not long risen 
from the dinner-table and retired to the 
drawing-room, where they were seated at the 
moment- when the sounds of wheels reached 
their ears. The approach of a vehicle made 
them all three start up : for they were anxious- 
ly expecting either She return of the Marquis, 
or some intelligence from him. They preci- 
pitated themselves down the stairs : but Lord ' 
Eagledean, rushing forth from the vehicle 
before they could perceive there was any one 
else with him whom he had left inside, met 1 
them in the hall, and bade them accompany 
him to a parlour opening thence. 

“Now, Adolphus,” he said, when he had em- 
braced all three one after the other, — “and 
you likewise, Elizabeth and Frank, prepare 
yourselves to behold some one who is most 
dear to you.” 

“ Our mother !" ejaculated Francis, heedless 
at the moment whether there were any longer 
the necessity to keep the secret from Adolphus. 

“ Yes — your mother, my dear boy,” repond- 
ed the Marquis, in a voice full of emotion ; 
“and your mother likewise, my dear Adolphus. 

[ Yes : I speak truly ! Embrace Elizabeth 
land Frank — for they are indeed your sister 
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and your brother— and your mother is also 

theirs 1 ” 

Adolphus gave utterance to a cry of mingled 
amazement and joy : for without pausing to 
reflect how this could possibly be, his first 
feeling was one of ineffable delight to think 
that Elizabeth whom he. already loved as a 
sister, was indeed a sister — and Frank whom 
he loved as a brother, was indeed a brother 1” 

“ I go to fetch your mother,” said the Mar- 
quis, in a hasty whisper to Elizabeth : “ she 
longs to press you all three in her arms. 
During the few moments that I shall be absent 

you may tell Adolphus who I am Yes, you 

may tell him that 1 am the Marquis of Eagle- 
dean.” 

Having thus spoken, he hastily quitted the 
room: but little more than a minute . elapsed 
ere he returned again, accompanied by Lady 
Evertou. Then ensued a scene which, for 
tenderness and excitement— for melting emo- 
tions and joyous outpourings alike of words 
and tears— for fervid embraces, repeated agaiu, 
and again, and again — for fondest endearments 
and enthusiastic caresses, has had no parallel 
in this world. 


CHAPTER XCI. 

THIS rREFARlSD ri'f-FALI.. 

We must now pay another visit to Solomon 
Patch ’8 public-house in Agar Town. It was 
between nine and ten o’clock in the evening, 
when Madge Somers, dressed in her usual 
gipsy-like style, — but looking more travel- 
soiled, weary and careworn than she had ever 
yet appeared,— dragged herself painfully into 
that den. She was evidently sinking with 
fatigue ; and throwing lierseif upon a seat in 
the open space fronting the bar, she bade 
Solomon at once serve her with some liquor. 

“ You seem ill, or else very tired,’’ observed 
the old man, as he presented her with a foam- 
ing pint of porter. “There 1 take that— and 
if it doesn’t cheer you up a bit, then my name 
isn’t what it be.” 

The woman placed the pint-measure to her 
lips, and did not remove it till she had poured 
the whole of its contents down her throat : 
then, as she handed back the vessel to 
Solomon Patch, she said, “ Yes, I am indeed 
tired. I have walked many weary miles 
to-day, but was resolved to reach your place 
to-night. Let me see— what is the day of the 
month ?” 

“Well now, what be it?’’ asked the old man, 
turning towards his wife. “ Why, the tenth of 
August, to be sure.” 

“ Yes— the tenth,” repeated Madge Somers : 
then in an under-tone to herself, Bhe said, “ It 
was the twenty-first of July the appointment 
was made : — in one month, day for day, and 


hour for hour, was I to meet him at his own 
house. That will be on the twenty-first instant 
at nine o'clock in the evening. Twenty days 
have elapsed, and I am no wiser than I was : 
I have eleven more days to find out what I 
want 1’’ 

“And what is it 3’ou do want, Madge asked 
Solomon Patch : for the woman had spoken 
those last words in a louder tone than the pre- 
vious part of the sentence, and they had caught 
the landlord’s ear. “ I do really think she has 
lost her wits,” he observed aside to three or 
four customers of the Billy Goat , who were 
lauhging and tippling at the bar-counter. 

“Not a bit of it 1 ’ said Madge Somers stern- 
ly : for her keen ears had caught the observa- 
tion. “But you ask me what it is that I want 
to find out? Well, I have come here this 
evening to set every one who is in the habit 
of frequenting the place, on the- alert to 
.discover what I do want. Are there many 
people in the tap-room yonder ?” 

“Some dozen or so,” replied Solomon ; “and 
I tell you who’s amongst them— an old pal of 
mine that I haven’t seen for many a-day- JE&b 
Shakerly.” 

“The resurrection-man,” observed Madge 
Somers. 

“Well, I don’t think he does much in that 
way now,’’ remarked Solomon : “ cos why, he 
finds it more to his account to cut up osscs for 
sassage-meat and what not. Howsumever, he’s 
found his way down to the Goat this evening to 
smoke his pipe and take his rum-and-water : 
and there the old fellow is in the tap-room, as 
cozie as can be.” 

“Just come along with me, Solomon,” said 
Madge : “and .you also,” she continued, ad- 
dressing herself to the loungers about the 
bar. 

“ What on earth is she going to do now ?” 
asked Solomon of himself, as Madge herself led 
the way into public room, where the usual 
number of ill-looking fello es and half-tipsy 
women were pursuing their ergie, old Bob 
Shakerly being one of the company. 

“ Why, here’s Madge Somers’ 1’ said Tony 
Wilkins : “ and she looks as wild as if she was 
a witch.” 

“ Witch indeed 1” she echoed : “lam not 
witch enough to find out something that I 
want to discover- or rather I have not succeed- 
ed yet : but I will offer a prize and set all you 
folks on the alert, and see whether that will be 
productive of anj' good result.” 

As she thus spoke, she took from beneath 
her garments a greasy pocket-book : and open- 
ing it, drew forth a number of bank-notes. 
These she counted, keeping some in her hand 
and putting the rest back into the pocket-book, 
—her proceeding being watched v-ith mingled 
curiosity and suspense by all who beheld 
lier. 

“ Now, Solomon Patch,” she said, turning to - ' 
wards the landlord, “ here’s fifty, pounds in ! 
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good Bank of England notes ; and I am going 
to entrust, the sum to your keeping. You are 
all witnesses of the deposit ! - ' 

“But what be it for?'’ asked the old man, 
gazing with astonishment upon Madge Somers, 
and almost hesitating to receive the money, lest 
some treacherous intent should lurk beneath 
this conduct on her part. 

“ Take it— do not he afraid,” she said: “I 
will soon explain myself. And now listen, all 
of you 1 Some years ago there was the manager 
of a company of strolling-players, whose name 
was Thompson : but what has become of him, I 
do not know. It is precisely this knowledge 
that I want to obtain. If any one will bring 
me the information I require before eight o’clock 
in the evening of the twenty first, of this month, 
the individual thus giving me that information, 
shall receive the fifty pounds which I have just 
lodged in the hands of Solomon Batch. ’ 

Numerous voices shouted out the willingness 
of the speakers to enter upon the search. 

“ If he’s above ground, I’m blowed if I don't 
ferret him out,” exclaimed Tony Wilkins, dart- 
ing from his seat with the air of’ one resolved to 
enter upon the search at once. 

“ I knows a many poor vimen as was vtince 
strolling performers,'’ observed a half-tipsy 
female, with a hiccup at every second word she 
spoke : “ it’s astonishing how them poor 

creatures comes down in their hold luge. 
There's vun as used to play queens and great 
ladies, and was very poppilar: hut now she’s 
took to get her livelihood by charing and what 

“ Oh, you be hanged ! ’ ejaculated a rough- 
looking fellow, eager to put in his word. “ I'll 
have a try for the fifty pound prize. But can’t 
you give us no more partiklcrs, Mad;e ?" 

“ Nothing more,’’ she responded curtly. 

“ 'Spore he's dead, this feller Thompson,” ob- 
served Solomon Patch : “ what then I It ain’t 
no use looking artcr him— be it?” 

11 Unless,” remarked another of the women 
belonging to the company of revellers in the 
tap-room, “ old Bob Shakcrly here would have 
up his carkins.” 

“A truce to this nonsense,” interrupted 
Madge, with a severe look. “ 1 have said what 
I wanted, and the reward is lodged in Solomon’s 
hands. Those who like to undertake the search, 
can do it : those who don’t, can leave it alone. 
But it may be that if the information is given 
to me at the time specified, I shall increase the 
amount of. recompense according to my means.’’ 

“ Unless she loses every skurrick she’s got at 
the vimen’s gaming-table on Saffron Hill,” whis- 
pered one of the guests to another. 

“Well, Bin ofT at once,” said Tony Wilkins. 
“ Fifty pounds I my eye, it isn’t to be got every 
day 1 ’ 

One word more,” exclaimed Madge Somers. 
“ f rom seven to eight o’clock on the evening of 
the twenty-first of August, I slmll be here to 
receive the information required, if any one u 


enabled to furnish it. But I expect positive 
proof of the accuracy of this information. In 
short, Sol Batch will not part with the reward 
until the intelligence that may be brought is 
shown to be cor,'?ct.” 

Having thus spoken, Madge Somers turned 
abruptly round and issued "from the room. 
Passing’ into the bar-parlour, she desired Mrs. 
Batch to give her some refreshments in the 
siianc of eatables ; and the order being obeyed, 
the’woman commenced, an attack upon the 
cold meat and oilier things placed before her, 
which showed that she nniBt have been fasting 
some hours. Meanwhile Solomon Patch, having 
secured the fifty pounds in his strongbox, ex- 
perienced no small degree of curiosity to learn 
wherefore Madge was so anxious to find out 
this Thompson of whom she had spoken. Bid- 
ding his wife attend to the bar, he passed into 
the room behind, with two glasses of hot 
ppirits-and-watcr ; and placing them upon the 
table, seated himself opposite to Madge 

“ C’mne,” said he, “ you won’t refuse to drink, 
for old acquaintance* sake. Here’s a health to 
you, and wishing that the business you’ve been 
a speaking of may turn out all right.'’ 

“ I hope it will,” she remarked abruptly. 
“ What news in Agar Town ? Anything fresh ?’’ 

“ Nothing partikler,’’ responded .Solomon. 
“ But about this little business of your'n, 
Madge— can I be of any assistance ? Of course 
you must know suinmut more about the man 
Thompson than you've chose to say." 

“ Nothing,” she observed : then in order to 
chance the conversation, she asked, “ Have you 
seen (Jhifiin latcley?’ 

“ Well, yes — I have,” answered Solomon : 
and lie seemed to speak with some little degree 
of hesitation. 

“ Is anything the matter with him ?” asked 
Madge, looking at the man fixedly : " anything 
turned up about that barge affair V 

“ No— it all seems to have died away as 
comfortable as possible. But hero he be I 
and as he spoke, the Cannibal, dressed in his 
usual style, entered the bar-parlour. 

“ nullo, Madge 1" lie exclaimed : “ who 
would have thought of seeing you here ? Why, 
I’ve been up to your cottage yonder two or 
three times during the last week ; and it was 
all shut up and as silent as a grave.” 

“ Hid you want me, then ?” she asked. 

“ Well, I did rather. Just step along with 
me. Here Sol, bring us up some liquor into the 
private room : for me and Madge have got 
some particular business to .talk about.” 

“ Ah 1 about them preparations that you’ve 
been making, I suppose,” said tlic old man, 
with a sly look, full of dark and sinister mean- 
ing. 

“ Well, it may be,’’ growled the Cannibal : 

“ but don’t you let your tongue run quite so 
free — ’cos why, how did you know I was going 
to speak to Madge on that subject ? and if I 
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wasn’t, then you would have made her suspect 
something.” 

“ Oh ! I only meant that if you are going to 
let her into secret,” replied Solomon, “ I am 
glad of it : for she’s a discreet woman, and you 
can trust her. Besides, as I won’t do it my- 
self ” ■ . 

“ Now hold your jaw, you cursed old fool,” 
interposed Chifiin, his diabolical countenance 
contracting with an expression of hideous 
ferocity, while he grasped his club tis if about 
to strike. “ As you get old you become so 
precious talkative tlieTe’s no doing nothing with 
you. How do you know that what’s said in 
here, if spoke too loud, isn’t heard by the people 
at the bar f” 

“ I didn’t mean no offence, Mr. Chifiin,” 
said the old man, trembling from head to 
foot : for he stood fearfully in awe of the 
dreaded Cannibal. 

“ Well then, look sharp — bring us up some 
brandy— and lend us this light.” 

Thus speaking, Chifiin took up the candle 
from the table, and led the way from the bar,' 
followed by Madge Somers. He ascended to 
that miserable-looking room up-Btairs which 
has been before described in earlier chapters 
of this narrative ; and placing the candle upon 
the table, he said, “ Let us sit down, Madge : 
we’ve got some business to talk about. But 
wait a bit till old Solomon has brought up the 
lush and the glasses ; and then wc shall be all 
to ourselves.” 

Madge Somers made no remark ; but with 
her usual imperturbability sat down, patiently 
awaiting the promised explanations. While 
casually casting her eyes round the small and 
cheerless-looking room, she suddenly observed 
that a door had been pierced on one side. 

“I see that Solomon has been making 
some alterations in his house,” she said to the 
Cannibal. 

“ Ah ! you mean that door,” he remarked, 
with a smile of grim and sinister meaning 
which did not ' escape the woman’s notice. 
“ You know where it leads to ?” 

“ It must lead into Solomon’s own bed- 
chamber,” said Madge, after a moment’s re- 
flection, during which she passed in review 
the precise arrangements of the house and the 
distribution of the rooms, with all of which 
she was well acquainted. “ To be sure I — that 
door on the landing leads into Solomon’s 
chamber : but what has made him have another 
door made, communicating from this room 

“ I’ll tell you all about it presently,” return- 
ed Chifiin, with another peculiar smile, which 
was about as pleasing as the grin of Borne 
horrible monster. 

At this moment Solomon made his appear- 
ance with the liquor that had been ordered ; 
and as he placed the tray upon the table, he 
threw a significant look at that new door 
which had been made— then bent his eyes 
upon Chifiin — next on Madge — and then re- 


treated from the room, closing the outer door 
behind him. 

“ Now, perhaps,” said Madge Somers, “ you 
will begin your explanations, and tell me what 
you want with me : because I can assure you 
my time is fully occupied.” 

“ Then I ' suppose you’ve got plenty of 
business on’liand ?” said Chifiin, mixing him- 
self : a tumbler of bran dy-and- water. 

“ Yes — you know full well that I am seldom 
idle. But you seem busy also. By the bye, I 
thought the last time I saw you, Chifiin, you 
intended to take a public-house or settle down 
in some fashion or another. Don’t you remem- 
ber when and where it was ? That night, on 
the bank of the canal— — ” 

“ I recollect all about it,” interrupted the 
Cannibal savagely, as if he did not over and 
above like the particular allusion thus made. 
“ It was when you came to bring me the news 
that Lady Saxondale didn’t mean to let the 
detectives go on against me and Tony "Wilkins. 
Of course you guessed very well who it • was 
that did the business for that scoundrel Tugs 
and bis wife-; — they meant to do for me and 
et all my money : but I’m blowed if I didh’t 
o for them 1” 

“ It served them right,’’ remarked Madge 
coolly. “ But what ousiness have you in 
hand ?” 

“ Something that will put a decent sum into 
my pocket,” answered Chifiin ; “ and then 
with what I have got already, I shall be ready 
to. retire from business altogether;” he added 
with a chuckling laugh ; “ and instead of 
taking boozing-kens or lodging-houses, or any- 
thing of that sort, I shall settle down as a 
gentleman and live on my means. But as you 
have let mo into a many pood things with 
you, I’ll let you into this with me-*-leastways, 
I want some one to help in doing a certain 
thing ; and as old Solomon won’t have any- 
thing to do with it himself, I thought of you. 
So I have been up to your place two or three 

times, but couldn't find you ” 

“ Well, never mind,” interrupted Madge : 
“ you have found me at last. Here 1 am — 
and now for your explanations. What do you 
want me for V and what can I get by helping 
you 7” 

“ Fifty guineas,” responded the Cannibal ; 
y and only for a few minutes' work.” 

“ Well, proceed. My time is occupied : but 
still I can spare enough for your purpose, 
particularly if it is to be well paid.”. 

The Cannibal drew.liis seat a little closer to 
that where Madge was placed ; and having 
drained his tumbler, and mixed himself an- 
other jorum of hot brandy-and- water, he ad- 
dressed her in the following manner : — . 

“ I am not going to meniflon any names, 
’cause why it isn’t necessary. But you must 
know that there’s a certain party who wants 
two other parties put out of the way. It’s 
two genelmen whose disappearance I have 
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got to bring about. The hint how to do it 
was given me by the lady —for it in a lady — 
and I don’t mind saying this much — who is 
employing me. She doesn't want these two 
genelmen to have their throats cut and their 
bodies found any where above ground, which 
would only cause an immense sensation, as the 
newspapers say, and lead to no end of in- 
quiries. But what she wants is for these two 
genelmen to slip out of the world just as 
easy as if the earth opened and swallowed 
them up— so that there slia’n’t remain the 
least clue to show where they have gone. 
Their friends and relations may fancy they 
have ran away, or anything they like : but 
that’s no business of mine. It’s enough for 
me to know that if these two genelmen dis- 
appear all snug and comfortable, with no 
chance of never Unming up no more, I t hall 

get two 1 mean a decentish sum, out of 

which I can afford to pay you fifty for helping 
me.” 

“ Go on," said Madge, imperturbably. “ I 
am listening.’’ 

“Well, you see,” proceeded C’hifiin, “1 
sba’n’t be at any loss to entice those two 
genelmen here : because I know how to do it, 
and have got an excuse ready. And what’s 
more too, I have got the arrangements all 
made, settled, and done, to send them out < f 

1 existence much nicer and easier than if they 
was let down mi the drop at the Old Bailey : 
’cause why, /wre there won’t be no ropes 
round their necks to break their fall and hold 
’em up tight.” 

“ Go on,” said Madge again, her counten- 
ance now exhibiting some degree of interest. 

“Come and look here,” said (.’biffin. Taking 
up the candle, he opened that, newly made 
door which had already engaged the woman’s 
notice, and Jed her into the adjoining room, 
which for many years had served as the cham- 
ber where Solomon Patch and his wife were 
wont to sleep. Madge, as before stated, knew 
it well : but she now found it completely 
changed. The bed liad been removed— it was 
no longer fitted as a sleeping-room at all, but 
was arranged as a parlour ; though still 
meanly enough furnished. There were a few 
Windsor chairs ; a table stood upon a carpet 
about twelve feet square ; and a large piece of 
furnituz’P, like a bureau, was placed against 
the original door of communication, which 
opened from the landing. This door wc will 
henceforth ca’l the oh? otic, to [rcvenl any 
confusion when spieaking of the new one which 
had been made to communicate with the ad- 
joining room. 

“ Well, - ’ said Madge Somers, glancing around, 
“ I perceive all the changes that have taken 
place here : but 1 cannot understand their 
purpose.” 

“ I will soon tell you,” replied Chitlin, with 
another of his half-ferocious half-sinister 
grins, accompanied too with a low chuckling 


laugh. “ It was lucky I knew a capital feller 
of a carpenter, and another good ebap of a 
bricklayer— two blades of our own sort, and 
who were glad enough to work for a friend 
like me as long as they were well paid. Why, 

I was forced to give old Solomon fifty guineas 
to let me pull his house to pieces like this 
here. But I tell you what’s more — I have 
humbugged him,' 5 added Chifiiu, lowering his 
voice to a whisper, “ that I will take the Billy 
Goat off his hands, and give him a thousand 
pounds for the good will. He knows I have 
got the best part of the blunt, and shall have 
the rest : and so he bit at it directly.” 

Madge Somers was too keen and penetrating 
not to have already suspected, from what the 
I < '.innibal had been saying, that the changed 
but tranquil aspect of the room concealed EOinc 
| preparations fearfully treacherous ; and she 
bent a look of augmenting curiosity upon the 
[ Cannibal. 

“ Now-, Madge," he said, continuing to speak 
in a low mysterious voice, “ you will under- 
stand it alj in a few minutes. Don’t you 
know that in one of the cellars underneath « 
this house, there’s a thundering deep well, 
which hasn’t been used for a great many 
years, because somehow or another the water 
was found to be putrid. It may be that a 
dead body found its way to the bottom a loDg 
time ago, which made the water bad : but 
whether or not, the well has never been used 
for the last fifteen years, and the mouth of it in 
the cellar was covered up with paving atones. 
Well, the next thing I must remind you of it, 
that underneath this room where wc are stand- 
ing— and therefore betwixt this floor and the 
ceiling of the cellar— there’s that scullery- 
place which old .Sol and his wife have never 
used except to put odd things in. One of the 
very first things that I had done, was to have 
the bricklayer and brick up the window of the 
scullery that looks into the back yard— all 
natural enough, ’cos why the window was 
broken out and Solomon pretended to be 
afraid that some of the queer chaps which 
frequents the house might get in through that 
way and pay a visit to the premises which 
they are so familiar with. The next thing 
was to make a large hole in the scullery floor, 
which formed an opening, as you can very 
-well understand, into the cellar ; and of course 
it was managed that this opening should be 
just above the mouth of the well. The third 
thing to be done was to cut a square out of 
this floor here where we are standing ” 

“ Ah ejaculated Madge, for a moment 
losing her presence of mind, as Chiffin pointed 
with his club down towards the carpet— and 
she instinctively started back. 

“Why, yon ain’t such a fool,” he exclaimed, 
vith a chuckling laugh, “ to think that I am 
oing to send you right bang through to the 
ottom, are you? Not J, indeed!. You’ve 
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never done me no harm, but some good turns -Again did Ciiifun indulge in a coarse but 

at times ” subdued guffaw : while Madge Somers, with her 

“Goon,” said Madge, instantaneously re- wonted imperturbability,. remarked, “Don't 
covering her self-possession: “hut it was he afraid — I tP:ul he looking out for my re- 
enough to make one start to know that one ward, and as it wili.be in your pocket I shall 
was standing upon a trap-door which might not send you down into the well. But when 
iddeuly fall like a gibhel-drop beneath the do you think this business is likely to take 
lect." p' ,lCl - ‘ ’ 

“ Yes : and it’s arranged just like a ci’-bet- “ I only wanted somebody that I could rely 
drop too ! Look here— the trap door is exactly upon to help , 7 answered Chiflin, “in order to 
in this spot : and Ghiflin kicked aside the take necessary measures to get the genehnen 
cirpet as he spot--, showing that the square lu re as soon as possible. Now I have seen you, 
cut out of the llior was j-nt between the and you’ve agreed, I'll set about, it withont de- 
threshold of the new door that had been form- j 'av. Perhaps, if you was to call hero the day 

ed. and the table. 'after to-morrow, I should be able to tell you 

“I understand,” observed Madge. “ A'ou more. Or shall I look tip at the cottage ?" 
expect that the two gentlemen who are to be so “No— I shall not be found there," answered 
. pleasantly disposed of, v ill puss, one close upon ' Madee. 
the heels of the oilier, through this new door: “Well, I think it was high time for you to 
and then the instant they stand on the trap- . leave that wretched tumble-down crib," ob- 

door, down it is to fall !" served the Cannibal. “You will call here 

“If yon had concocted it all yourself, you eh?" 
couldn’t have described it better,” observed “ A on — the day after to-morrow. If you 

the Cannibal. “ You see, I shall lead the way, • are busy elsewhere, leave word with old Sol 
as if it was all fair and right enough, and ( when 1 am likely to bo wanted, and I will be 
make believe as if I was going to sit dov. n | punctual. And now, if you have nothing 
with them swell cove.s to deliberate at this ' more to say, T shall wish you good night.” 
table. They will follow - and then, as you > “ Good night, Madge. But I say, by the 

have so well twigged it, down they must, go 1 ' bye,' 1 exclaimed Chiflin, “ do yon happen to 
You see, on account of the situation of the j have seen that Lady Saxondale of late — she, 

well underneath, it was necessary to have the • you know, that me and Tony ” 

trap-door exactly in this spot; and therefore! “As if I did not know perfectly well who 

it would not have done to introduce them by I you mean," interrupted. Madge, fixing her eyes 

the old door. If so, when coming in, they keenly upon the Cannibal for a moment, and 

would pass e'ear of the trap. Now, a-; it is, then averting them. 

the moment they pass the threshold of the “Of course— because you stalled her off 
n exo door , they put their feet on the trap, and from setting the detectives to work. Iiow the 
it’s done in a jilfejv’ deuce did you mauage to have any influence 

“ And the assistance you require of me,” with her ?’ 
said Madge, now fully penetrating the object “ A Ye will talk upon that subject another 
for which her own services were needed, “is dav, ’ responded the woman, 
to pull the bait, or touch the secret, spring, or “Yes: and then maj' he — —But no matter," 
whatever the contrivance is, jnst at the proper said the Cannibal, interrupting himself: for 

instant ?*’ ’ bo was afraid if he let drop any more, Madge 

“ Right again, old gal !” answered Chi/fin. would suspect that her ladyship was his ern- 
“ You see that great lumbering bit of furniture plover in the present business, and that if she 
against the old door. Well, it's nothing but found out he had been promised the enormous 
front and sides— the back and the shelves are sum of two thousand guineas for accomplishing 
all taken out ; and so any person 'can hide in- the diabolical deed, she would not be contented 
side of it. That’s the place where you will be. with the fifty guineas which lie had offered 
There’s a hole in the front here look, von for her assistance. 

see it where you can peep through. You “ Good night," said Madge once more: and 

will have to go on your knees, because llie she thereupon took her departure from 
spring that lets the trap fall is in the floor Solomon Patch’s boozing-ken. 
just behind that furniture. So, when once 

you have plumped down on your knees not 

to say your prayers,” parenthetically observed 

the Cannibal, with another diabolical laugh CHAPTER XCII. 

“ you can peep with oneeje through the 

hole, and catch hold of the iron knob ' of the ran female gamesters. 

spring with one hand at the earns time. It 

works precious easy, as I will show you when It was about half-past ten o’clock when Madge 
the moment comes. But .you must take pro- Somers emerged from the precincts of Agar 
cious good care not to let . inn down through Town. For a little while she walked on slov. ly 
the trap instead of the two genehnen.” and thoughtfully, as if pondering deeply on 
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all that had taken place at Solomon Patch’s, 
and likewise hesitating as to what particular 
course she should pursue. But by degrees her 
thoughts settled themselves into a resolution : 
and when this was once taken, she quickened 
her pace as she proceeded, on her way. She 
reached King’s Cross, and passed down Gray’s 
Inn Road. In half-an-hour from the time she 
left Agar Town, she drew near the, maze of i 
streets, alleys, and courts which constitute 
that vile disrict whereof Saffron Hill mayj 
be deemed the principal thoroughfare. Still 
she walked on ; and, at length, on reaching 
Saffron Hill itself, suddenly stopped short. 

“No,” she said, in subdued but vehement 
ejaculation : “ I will not go there again ! I 
have a duty to perform— and it must be done.” 

Nevertheless, there appeared to be an in- 
clination in this woman’s mind stronger than 
that sense of duty to which she had alluded ; 
and while she fain would have obeyed the 
latter, she was irresistibly urged on by the 
former. She advanced for some twenty or 
thirty yards, and then stopped short again : 
a. powerful struggle was taking place within 
her. But her weak point proved the stronger 
one, paradoxical as the expression may seem ; 
—ana still she walked on. On reaching the 
entrance of a court, dismal and dark as the 
month of a cave, she paused once more - 3he 
endeavoured to turn her steps in another 
direction— but her evil genius prevailed : 3he | 
plunged into a court— and muttering to herself, 
“ Only just for one short half-hour !” knocked 
three times at the door of a house at the 
farther extremity. 

It was opened in a few moments by a 
female ; and a light glimmered faintly forth : 
but the door was only thus opened to the 
length of a chain which held it secure, until 
Madge Somer3 mentioned her name : for in 
the darkness of that court her countenance 
was scarcely discernible even with the glim- 
mering light that struggled out. Then" the 
chain was let loose — the door opened — and 
she exchanged a few words with the female 
who had thus given her admittance. This 
was the mistress of the house — the presiding 
genius of one of the vilest dens which then 
existed, or still exist, in the British metropolis. 
She was an elderly woman, with a pale ghost- 
like countenance, and small dark eyes, glitter- 
ing like those of a reptile, but looking larger 
than they were by reason of the blue circles 
of the hollow caverns' wherein they were set. 
Her features were sharp— even painfully thin ; 
and her mouth, surrounded by wrinkles, was 
drawn in with a constant habit of compression. ! 
Some grizzly gray hair escaped from beneath ' 
a dirty white cap, which added to the corpse- 
like appearance of her countenance. Her 
figure was lean and shrivelled : she wore a 
soiled rusty black stuff gown, and seemed to 
have but very little under-clothing— foiv the 
skirt fell straight, without -the slighest bulging 


out from the waist. Altogether she was a 
hideous-looking creature— not merely repul- 
sive, but a woman whose aspect was sufficient 
to make a- beholder afraid. A capacity for 
any wickedness was as legibly imprinted upon 
that vile countenance, as if her character had 
been printed thereou. 

She led the way down a narrow, dirty, dila- 
pidated staircase, into a back kitchen. This 
place was not more than 'fifteen feet square, 
and all the centre was occupied by a lai’ge 
deal table. There was a rude form on each 
side, and a wooden stool at either extremity. 
Two tallow-candles in brass sticks stood upon 
the table, around which were crowded — in- 
deed, huddled as closely as they could pack 
themselves — a number of females, whose ages 
ranged from the young eirl of thirteen or’ 
fourteen to the old hag of seventy or eighty. 
The heat was stifling, but the company present 
appeared not to feel the least, inconvenience 
from that sickly atmosphere,— all their thoughts 
and all their senses being absorbed in the 
occupation that was going on. And this was 
gambling. 

Y§s : it was a gambling-house for females. 
None of the other sex were admitted there ; 
and only those who were well known to the 
mistress" of the den, or who were properly 
introduced by old-standing friends, could obtain 
ingress thither. At the head of the table sat 
a woman who wa3 as much like the one we 
have alreadj' described as any human being 
can possible resemble smother. Indeed they 
were sisters : but it was the elder one, who 
had admitted Madge Somers, that v. as the 
mistress of the place— the other was merely 
paid by the first-named to conduct the gaming- 
table. We are thus minute as to particulars, 
because it is no imaginary den which we are 
describing, but one a hich existed at the period 
whereof we are writing. 

The woman who presided at the gaming- 
table, kept a regular “bank” — just the same 
as at the great gambling-houses of the West 
End, one of which we described in an earlier 
chapter of this narrative. The “ bank,” which 
was contained in a tin box with three distinct 
compartments', consisted of 1 gold,, silver, and 
and copper money ; and the worn in who acted 
as"" croupiers, had a wooden rake to gather up 
or push the coin about in the most approved 
style of the avocation. An imperturbable 
gravity rested upon her thin ghastly counten- 
ance ; and if there were any personal trait in 
which she differed from her elder sister, it was 
that her eyes, though equally as sinister in 
expression, had a more steady gaze : bet when 
fixed upon you, they produced the horrible 
effect of a snake that glare-3 intently upon 
your countenance 1 

The female gamblers, asse nbled in this den, 
were not entirely, of that excessively low 
description which the reader may possibly 
have anticipated at -the outset. There were 
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several women amongst them who, by theit 
appearance, were evidently the wives of small 
shopkeepers residing in the neighbourhood : 
bat three or four of the youngest were pro- 
stitutes, who plied their hideous calling in 
that vicinage, and who, when they obtained a 
few pence or shillings, rushed to this den in 
the hope of increasing by one vice the gains 
derived from another. 

If we were to take a peep into the front 
kitchen of the house to which we have intro- 
duced the reader, we should find ample pre- 
parations in progress for a supper that wa3 to 
wind up the night’s amusements. A large 
table, twice the size of that in the back kitchen, 
was spread*" for at least four-nnd- twenty 
guests. A number of black-handled knives 
and forks, pewter pots, metal salt-cellars, 
pepper-castors, and mustard-pots, were spread 
upon a dirty cloth ; and at an immense fire a 
horrid-looking old woman, evidently half- 
tipsy and who took quantities of snufi' in the 
filthiest manner possible, was superintending 
the culinary process. A leg of mutton and a 
leg of pork, roasting in front of the grate, 
were both basted with the gravy that dripped 
from each and which united in a large yellow 
pie-dish set to catch it. Upon the fire, another 
leg of pork and another leg of mutton were 
boiling in an enormohs cauldron, together 
with a piece of beef ; and divers saucepans 
contained proportionate quantities of vege- 
tables. It may be thought that these masses 
of provisions were immense considering that 
the table was laid hut for tv o dozen guests: 
but when it is stated that each one of those 
suests would anon be prepared to attack the 
provender with the utmost voracity, and to 
eat as long as the physical capacity would 
allow, it will he seen "that the preparations 
were by no means on too large a scah>._ We 
must add that this supper was given gratuitous- 
ly to all the frequenters of the house, who 
might drop in between the hours of nine in 
the evening and one in the morning to take 
their chance at the gaming-table. The supper, 
thus provided without cost to the devourers, 
was a great allurement for the establishment : 
but the profits of the gaming-table were 
amide enough to permit this spread to be 
given nightly. 

All the upper part of the house remained 
unoccupied, except by the two sisters and the 
old cook : no lodgers were received, the great 
aim being to keep the real nature of the place 
as secret as possible. The elder sister, who was 
the mistress of the establishment, had kept it 
for years. She had amassed several thousand 
pounds ; and in one of the nothern suburbs of 
London there is a row of some ten or a dozen 
small cottage?, built by means' of that money 
upon ' freehold land, and all thiB infamous 

( woman’s property !’’ 

It was to the den which- we have been 
describing that Madge Somers paid a visit after 


leaving Solomon Patch’s house in Agar Town • 
and she was evidently as well known at the 
former as at the, -hitter place — for on entering 
the back-bitehen^ nods qf recognition passed 
between herself and the assembled female- 
gamesters. But few words were exchanged, 
as all wex*e too intent on the chances of 
the dice to have much thought for other 
subjects. The stool at the foot of the table 
being vacant, Madge took it : and for some 
minutes she watched the game with the 
eagerness of one of _ its mo3t impassioned 
votaries. All recollection of that duty which 
she had imposed upon herself, and which had 
more than once made her hesitate w hen on her 
way thither from Agar Town, was now lost 
sight of : she had no thought, no sense, no 
faculty for anything save and except the game 
that "was progressing. At the expiration of 
about ten minutes, she drew forth her greasy 
old pocket-hook, find producing a bank-note, 
requested change of a n-oupiere. This was im- 
mediately given : and she staked a sovereign. 
She lost. Again she paused for a few minutes, 
ere she ventured another coin: but piesently 
the chances of the dice seemed favourable 
once more, and a second pice of gold was 
staked. Now she won. Then follwed a run 
of luck ; and in about ten minutes twenty 
sovereigns were piled up before her. With a 
kind cf desperate resolution she rose from her 
seat, and said she should go : but she was imme- 
diately assailed by numerous entreaties on the 
part of the players, “ that she would take one 
more chance.” 

She wavered— the entreaties wore pressed : 
she consented— and sat down again. In an- 
other ten minutes the pile of gold disappeared ; 
and another note from her pocket-book was 
changed. The run of luck was now against 
her, while a young girl of barely fourteen, who 
had commenced that evening with a few* 
coppers, had ten or a dozen sovereigns in front 
of her. 

The game continued ; and presently the 
mistress of the establishment, who had quitted 
the back-kitchen almost immediately after 
Madge’s arrival, re-appeared, bearing a 
tray on wlich was a single wine-glass, 
while in her ■ right hand "she carried a 
large stone jar. This contained gin— or I 
rather a compound of the woman’s own con- 
coction, consisting of some of the distiller’s 1 
spirit, with a very large amount of vitriol and 
sugared water. . She filled the wine-glass, and 
presented it to the young girl who was winning 
gold. The_ lost creature took it and poured the 
contents with avidity down her throat, giving a 
sigh of pleasure when she had imbibed the 
deleterious fluid. Tho glass was re-filled, and 
presented to the female who sat next. In this 
manner it went the complete round— Madge 
Somers being . the only person who did not 
accept the proffered dram : for of all her vices a 
love of ardent spirits v as not one. 
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The fiery liquor gave an unnatural exliilara. Madge Somers continued playing — at first cau- 
tion to the spirits of those -who were already tiously, a3 we have seen her— then, as she lost, 
excited by the fluctuating chances of the game, with a growing recklessness— and ultimately, 
But it must he confessed that the whole pro- as her losses increased, with a kind of despera- 
ceedings of this den‘ were in one sense orderly tion. She did not give way to any outburst of 


enough. If ever a plaj’er attempted to quari’el, 
or disputed some particular point, she was 
i instantaneously called to order by the croupiere , 
and the effect was truly magical — for that wo- 
man had contrived to establish a despotic 
authority over the frequenters of the house, 
and thus was she invaluable to her elder sister. 
An occasional oath passed unnoticed : but if 
anything really obscene or disgusting was said, 
it immediately called forth a severe rebuke, ac- 
companied by a threat of expulsion — in which 
menace the generality of the players seemed 
perfectly ready to the croupiera ; for it must be 
understood, as already hinted, that there were 
several females present who called themselves 
“ respectable married women.” 

It requires but little effort of the imagination 
to penetrate the circumstances under which 
some of these “ respectable manned women” 
visited this den. We may suppose one to be 
the wife of a man keeping a potato and coal 
shed ; that she had gone out to collect a few little 
debts owing by the poorer customers in that 
neighbourhood ; and that with the few shillings 
thus gathered into her purse, she dropped 
in with the hope of converting them into as 
many guineas. If she lost, she would go home 
full of excuses to her husband : the debtors had 
not paid— she had fallen in with her friend 
Mrs. So-and-so, who had engaged her to 
supper— and hence her coming home so late. 
Perhaps the husband himself was at the public- 
house ; and reeling home half-tipsy at a still 
llater hour, w, as unaware of the time when his 
wife had entered. Yery likely a quarrel might 
take place, originating on one side or the other : 
but what might be still more certainly reckoned 
upon, was that in the long run the principal 
profits of the business would go into the pocket 
of the woman keeping the gambling den, and 
insolvency would overtake the potato and coal 
shed. 

From the little sketch thus hurriedly given, 
the reader may form an idea of the class of 
“ respectable married females * who frequented 
the den. There are at this moment several 
gambling-houses for females in London ; and 
many a small tradesman finds out. to his cost, 
that his wife has been allured to one of these 
jiandemoma. As a matter of course, the idea 
of those who frequent such places is, as we have 
above hinted, that they will convert their pence 
into shillings, and their shillings into pounds. 
Insensate fools ! infatuated wretches ! If they 
only paused and reflected for a single moment, 
they would perceive that the beeper of the 
gaming-house alone nets the profit— and that 
this profit is to the loss of the gamesters them- 
selves. 

But to return to the thread of our narrrative : 


passion— she neither vociferated nor gesticul- 
ated : but her looks, her attitude, her entire 
bearing indicated one prolonged, continuous, 
and concentrated sense of terrific excitement. 
Now her eyebrows were drawn up — now. they 
became corrugated : now her half-open month 
and the suspended breath showed the poignancy 
of her suspense — then the nervous quickness 
with which she dre w forth another note and 
hazarded another stake, served as a farther 
proof of the desperate recklessness with which 
she was playing. Ultimately, at about two 
o’clock in the morning, she rose from her seat 
at the foot of the table,— muttering to herself, 
!“ Not a shilling left; I no, not a penny I” 

But still she thrust her tong bony fingers into 
every recess of the greasy old pocket book, to 
ascertain if perchance a bank-nolo, or even a 
sovereign might have become embedded in some 
corner. No : it was empty— and she was indeed 
penniless. The remains of the last sum of 
money she had received from Lady Saxondale 
had that night bc-en swallowed up in the same 
vortex to which hundreds and hundreds of 
pounds of the woman’s money — the illgotten 
gains of long years of crime — had already found 
their way. 

“ Now’ then for supper 1" ejaculated that same 
voung girl whom we have already noticed as 
being in Fortune’s favour on this particular 
night : and well she might speak exultingly ; 
for she was the possessor of thirty golden 
sovereigns — a sum that appeared to her a colossal 
fortune. 

“Yon will stay and take some supper, 
Madge ?” said the elder sister of the two who 
presided over that den of infamy. 

“ Not 1. You know I never stay to supper,’’ 
responded Madge Somers : and then, in a 
savage tone, she added, “Conte and open the 
door, and let me get away as quick as ever I 
can.” 

The keeper of the gambling-house wa3 too 
well accustomed to Madge Somera’ eccentric 
moods to take any notice of the. present one ; 
and she accordingly gave the inveterate female- 
gamester prompt egress from the place. 


CHAPTER XCIII. 

WILLIAM AXD AXGKLA. 

It was on the evening of the day following the 
incidents recorded in the previous chapter, that, 
between eight and nine o’clock, William Deveril 
and his sister Anglca were seated together in 
the ground-floor parlour of their beautiful little 
villa near the Regent’s Park. The weather was 
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j warm, even to sultriness : for there was not, the 
j slightest breeze to dispel the heat which the 
son of a glowiug August day had left behind 
!ef ter sinking into its western home. The 
; curtains had within a few minutes been 
| drawn over the window : but the case- 
iment itself was open. A lamp burnt on 
| the table : and its light shone upon the liand- 
! some countenance of the young artist, and on 
j the enchanting features of his sister, as they 
conversed together in a cheerful strain. 

I And angel in loveliness as well as in name, 
that beauteous creature might well he desciibed 
as the most ravishing embodiment of female 
charms ever beheld by mortal eyes. We deline- 
ated her portrait in one of the earliest chapters 
of this narrative, when she appeared upon the 
stage of the Opera : we described her when -die 
! burst upon the delighted vision of the thou- 
sands gathered there to pour forth their 
enthusiastic plaudits, which were as much a 
tribute to her matchless beauty as to her pro- 
ficiency in the dance. We beheld her then ex- 
pressing and personifying the poetry of motion 
with sylph-like delicacy and winning grace. 
We now behold her at home, beneath her own 
roof— plainly but tastefully attired : and 
though the brilliancy of the j ortrait may be 
somewhat subdued, yet has it lost nothing of 
its beauty. The dress which she now wears, 
sets off the exquisite symmetry of her shape to 
as much advantage as did the aerial drapery 
which she wore upon the stage : the statuesque 
contours of her full and graceful form are 
developed, while at the same time they are 
concealed, by the costume -which now- clothes 
them. Ilcr shining dark hair falls in massive 
tresses upon the softly-rounded shoulders : her 
eyes, so large and dart-, beam with the holiest 
lustre of purity and innocence. Bright, as are 
those regards, yet are they full of a virginal 
chastity : for liei’s were looks which angels 
themselves might bend upon earth from the 
suuny regions of heaven. It needed but a 
single glaucc at Angela Deveril to convince the 
beholder that virtue had chosen her fair bosom 
as a temple wherein to establish its home, and 
that the purity of her thoughts had not been 
marred by her contact with the theatrical 
sphere. 

We said that Lhe brother and sister were 
conversing cheerfully ; and it was so. For 
was not William now happy in his love for 
the beauteous Fiorina Staunton ? and was not 
Angela happy at the success which thus pro- 
mised to crown her brother's highest aspira- 
tions ? She herself knew not what love was 
— she had never known it — naught beyond the 
love which, she had experienced for her parents, 
and which she felt for her brother: but to 
that other love which glowed in his heart to- 
wards Fiorina, and which Fiorina reciprocat- 
ed so tenderly and so devotedly, the unsophisti- 
cated Angela was utterly n stranger. She 
however saw that it was potent to produce 


happiness or misery : and now that it was 
creative of the former feeling in respect to her 
brother, she rejoiced that she should know it 
and acknowledge it-, empire. 

But let us listen to some part of the conver- 
sation which is taking place between them. 

“ It is close upon nine o’clock," said William, 
looking at his watch ; “ and our kind friend 
Mr. Gur.tl.oip> is always punctual. 1 ’ 

“ What think you, dear William, that he 
can mean,” asked Angela, “ by that, expression 
in his note of yesterday, which bade us pre- 
pare for some strange revelations in respect to 
himself ? ’ 

“ I cannot conceive, sweet sister,” responded 
our hero. “ But this I do know, and am 
rejoiced at — that in the same letter lie 
emphatically repeated the assurance he gave 
me a little while ago, that you were to bid 
adieu to the stage.’’ 

” Ah 1 is he not benevolent ? 5 b he not 
good !' exclaimed Angela. “How i3 it that 
we have found so much favour in his sight ?” 

“ lie is one of those men,” responded 
William, “ who are delighted in doing good. 
I fear from certain expressions which he has 
at times let drop, that he has known much 
care and sorrow in past years : but instead of 
hardening his heart— instead of embittering 
his feelings against the world— whatsoever 
suffering lie lias experienced, hate only tended 
to enlarge his philanthropy. There are few 
men like Mr. Gunthorpc, Angela : and there 
are few persons who, like us, possess so dear 
and valued a friend.” 

“ It is indeed a source of infinite congratu- 
lation for ourselves,” rejoined Angela : then 
after a few moments’ pause, she observed, 
“ You were not long with Lady Fiorina to- 
day.” 

“Xo, dear sister— because she also was 
expecting a visit from Mr. Guntliorpe. He 
had intimated liis intention of calling in 
Cavendish Square at about three o'clock ; and 
it appeared that Lady Fiorina was likewise to 
hear something of importance relative to him. 
I therefore limited my visit. Besides, dear 
Angela, I do not choose to leave you too much 
alone. But, Ah ! there is another point in 
Mr. Gunthorpe’s note to us, which has given 
roc the most unfeigned delight— I mean his 
promise that Lady Macdonald and Fiorina 
shall call upon you • here to-morrow, to make 
your acquaintauce arid embrace you as my 
sister. This will indeed be a happiness for 
me ! Yon will love Fiorina ” 

“ Yes— for your sake as well as for her own, 
dear William. 1 am sure that the object of 
your love must be one meriting the highest 
esteem and admiration.” 

“ Oli, she is ! she is 1” cried Deveril enthusias- 
tically : “she is one of the few flowers that do 
not sicken and wither in the tainted atmosphere 
of fashionable life." 

“Ah, that wicked Lady Saxondale,” said 
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Angela, “ to have spread such a story concern- 
ing you ! Eat what coui’se is now to be adop- 
ted with regard to her ?” 

“Doubtless Mr. Gunthorpe will inform us 
presently,” replied Dcveril. “The matter 
rests entirely in his hands.” 

“Do yon not wonder, William, how it is that 
our good old friend possess such inlluence with 
Lady Macdonald ? It must be as -we have con- 
jectured — that he is the very intimate friend 
of the Marquis of Eagledean.” 

“ Ye 3 — he himself has told me as much,” 
replied Deveril. “But,! here he is 1 ” he 
ejaculated, as the sounds of carriage-wheels 
reached his cars through the open casement. 

The brother and sister rose from their seats, 
and hastened to the front-door to meet the 
visitor, who proved to be the individual whom 
they were expecting. There -were kind greet 
ings and grasping of hands— and in a few 
moments the nobleman was seated between 
William and Angela in the elegantly furnished 
parlour. Now that the light of the lamp shone 
upon his features, they were both surprised as 
well as rejoiced to observe that he had an 
altered look,— hut a look that was changed 
for the better : it was an expression of coun- 
tenance indicative of heartfelt satisfaction 
and joy. 

“ Ah ! my dear yonntr friends,” he said, 
smiling upon them both, “ you doubtless 
perceive some little alteration in me?— audit 
is so. Thank heaven, 1 find myself destined, 
in my declining years, to experience a hap- 
piness which for a long, long time past 1 had 
never dared hope to enjoy.” 

“You, Mr. Gunthorpe," said Angela, her 
sweet musical voice being tremulous with 
emotions, — “who are always studying to do 
good to others, richly deserve whatsoever hap- 
piness has now become your lot.” 

“And believe me, my dear Angela,” res- 
ponded the nobleman, “ that in 1113 ' own feli- 
city I shall not forget the yleasing duty of 
ensuring the felicity of others. First 
with regard to yourself, William, " lie conti- 
nued, now specially addressing himself 
to our young hero : “ I must explain the 
measures which I have adopted to ensure 
your welfare. I have this da}' seen your 
Fiorina, and have told her many things with 
which she was previously unacquainted. Of 
some of those things her aunt Lady Macdonald 
was already aware, though she had kept them 
profoundly secret: but even she knew not all. 
Now they are both acquainted with cvei'y thing 
that concerns me. In a few weeks, William, 
you shall conduct Fiorina to the altar. It is 
my purpose to settle upon yon an income of 
two thousand a year ” 

“ No, Mr. Gunthorpe — inpossible 1 impos- 
sible 1 " exclaimed William, well nigh over- 
whelmed by this surprising munificence. “I 1 
could not ‘ thus become dependant on your 
bounty. Pardon me, my dear sir, for speak- 


ing thus frankly — you will not attribute it 

ingratitude on my part " 

“I attribute it to the proper feeling which 
inspires you, my young friend ; and I honour 
you for it. But it suits my purpose and my 
intentions to give you this income. I will tell 
you why. Fiorina has certain claims upon me 
— and it is to her that I -make this bequest. 
But a3 I cannot endure the idea of a husband 
being dependant on his wife, I choose to settle 
the money upon you instead of upon herself. 
Why, my dear boy, if you mean to marry a 
young lady of her rank, you must have a suit- 
able income : and as for your toiling to earn 
a livelihood, it must not be thought of. - You • 
shall pursue your studies by way of amuse- 
ment -and that is all. Now, don’t interrupt 
me— I am doing everything for the best ; 
and perhaps I shall tell you something 
presently which will show you that Fiorina 
has a perfect right to ■ expect all this at my 
hands.” 

“ My dear sir, I am at a loss for words,” 
said William, profoundly affected, yet still loth 
to give an assent to the pecuniary arrange- 
menls proposed,— “ I know not how to express 
myself ” 

“But 1 can understand all that you would 
say,” interrupted his good old friend. “And 
now, Angela,” he continued, turning towards 
the young lady, adown whose cheeks the tears 
of mingled joy and gratitude were trickling ; — 
for great indeed was that joy, and fervid also 
was that gratitude which she experienced 
towards the noble-hearted philanthropist 
who was displaying such splendid munificence 
towards her brother: "now, dear Angela,” 
he said, “ one word relative to yourself. Your 
engagement at the Opera was for one season— 
i ana that season is over. I dare say you lm^e al- 
' ready had an offer from the manager to renew 
it for the following ' season— and doubtless 
plenty of offers from directors of the Conti- 
nental Operas. But you will refuse each and all. 
At the same time you are not to be dependent 
upon your brother— although I know full well 
that everything he possesses is your's, and 
everything you possess is reciprocally his. But 
he and .Fiorina must have their income to 
themselves ; and you shall have your’s. So 
you will permit me to settle upon you five 
hundred a-year ” 

“Mr. Gunthorpe,” interrupted the young 
lady, “so much bounty on your part ” 

“ Do not say a word !" he cried. “ I anr 
rich — this you knew all along — but I am far 
richer than you ever imagined. Had not my 
own circumstances altered in another sense — 
as I will presently explain— 1 should have done 
much more for Fiorina, whereby you, William, 
would have been benefited. Ah 1 now I per- 
ceive that you both are simultaneously struck 
with the same suspicion— you have penetrated 
the secret I was about to reveal to your ears — 
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you see that I am no longer plain and humble] 
Mr. Ganthorpe ” 

“ Xo, my lord," said William Deveril : “ you 
are — you must be — the Marquis of Eagledean 
himself !” 

As he thus spoke, our young hero rose from 
his chair with ' a feelin? of profound respect 
towards that good nobleman : while, on the 
other side, Angela sank upon her knees, and 
taking his hand, murmured, “ My lord, we 
cannot love or revere you more than if you 
had remained as we had hitherto known you 1" 

“ My dear young friends," exclaimed the 
Marquis, compelling William to resume his 
seat on one side, and Angela to rise from her 
knees on the other, — “ I have studied the ex- 
cellence of your dispositions— I have marked 
the purity of your lives— and even if my duty 
towards my niece Fiorina had not impelled 
me to bestow a fortune to- enable her to be- 
come your wife, William, I should nevertheless 
have given yourself and your aimable sister a 
proof of my regard. And now listen to me, 
while I relate many strange things : for 1 
purpose to keep no secrets from you, as hence-, 
forth you will be welcome and honoured 
guests at my dwelling, and there, are beings 
beneath that roof to whom I long to present 
you." 

The Marquis of Eagledean then proceeded to 
relate the history of his love for Lady Everton, 
and most of those details which are already 
known to the reader. But we need scarcely ob- 
serve that he did not draw aside the veil from 
those lamentable circumstances which entered 
into the past career of his daughter Elizabeth 
Paton ; and with these exceptions, he recapitu- 
lated all the facts which have occupied so many 
of the previous chapters of our narrative. 
William and Angela listened with feelings of 
the deepest interest; and when the Marquis 
had concluded, they proffered their congratula- 
tions on his altered position in life, now that 
he had found two children whom he loved, 
and was on the eve of being united to the 
object of iiis first and only affections. 

“William,” continued the Maiqnis, “there 
is one more subject on which we have to con- 
verse. I allude to those proceedings, that 
we have threatened to take against Lady 
Saxondale. You are now aware that Lord 
Harold Staunton is my nephew. I more 
than fear — indeed, it is certain from wbat 
we already know — that this bad woman 
has contrived to obtain no small degree 
of influence over him. It' is my duty 
as well as my wish to rescue him from the 
circle of her fascinations. But considering 
the empire which she must have gained over 
his heart, to have been- enabled to make him 
her instrument in the endeavour to take 'away 
your life, it can only be by revealing her true 
character to him in the blackest dyes, that he 
may weaned from his infatuation. I do not 
imagine that he is aware of -the fact that she 


for some deep and dark purposes of her own, 
was in correspondence with that dreadful 
character — the man Ohiffm. *>It is necessary to 
ascertain for what purpose that man’s services 
were required b;p) her ladyship. Previous to 
leaving London, I sent a note to that man at 
the public-house in Agar Town, desiring him 
to let me know if anything new transpired in 
respect to Lady Saxondale, and telling him 
where he might send a letter to me. Of course. 
I failed not to hint that his reward should be 
ample ; and lie has already had proofs that I 
am not niggard with my gold." 

“ And has he answered your lordship ?” 
inquired Deveril : “ have you heard anything 
from him 

“ This very afternoon, on my return home 
from Civendish Square," replied the Marquis, 
“ I found a note from Chiffim. In that scrawl 
he desires me, accompanied by yourself, to pay 
another visit to that den Jn Agar Town— to- 
morrow evening at nine o’clock — when he 
promises to have the most important in- 
formation to communicate.” 

“Oh, my lord 1" said Angela, over whose 
countenance a shade had fallen ; “ do you not 
fear to expose yourselves to the dangers of that 
horrible den, and to the possible treachery of 
that dreadful man ? ’ 

“ My sweet girl, ’ responded the Marquis, in 
a benevolent tone of reassurance and encourage- 
ment, “ you have nothing to tremble for either 
on the part of your brother or your old friend. 
The appointment is gireD for an hour when 
that place is frequented by a number of per- 
sons ; and though they may be all bad charac- 
ters, yet no outrage is ever attempted by a 
mixed company of that description. As for the 
man himself, money is his idol ; and as he 
doubtless thinks that he will make a good thing 
out of me from first to last, he will not kill the 
goose in - the hope of obtaining all the golden 
eggs at once. To-morrow," continued the Mar- 
quis, “ Lady Macdonald and Fiorina will pay 
you a visit between two and three o’clock. At 
five my carriage will be here to fetch you both 
to dine with me at the Manor. I long to in- 
troduce you to Lady Everton— to Adolphus- 
to Elizabeth— and to Frank. Then, soon after 
eight, you and I, William, will repair to Agar 
Town. I shall devise some excuse : because no 
one at the Manor must be made acquainted 
with the real nature of the business we have in 
hand, or the place to .which we are are going. 
In respect to what concerns yourself and Lady 
Saxondale, William, we shall know how to act] 
better after this interview with Chiffih to-inor-! 
row evening. The greater the mass of evidence 
we can accumulate against her, the more easily 
shall we reduce her to terms. My object, as 
you may now comprehend it, is a double 
one : namely, to rescue my nephew from her 
clutches— and likewise to compel her to con- 
tradict the foul calumny she has propagated j 
in respect to yourself. We may then leave | 
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the vile bad woman to such chastisement as[ 
her own utter mortification, will be certain to 
inflict. But as for this nephew of mine,” 
added the Marquis, shaking hi3 head gloomily, 

“ from all I have seen and all I have heard, 

I deeply fear that he has become inveterate 
in the ways of vice and demoralization.” 

“ Let us hope for the best, my lord,” said 
Deveril. “You know that so far as I am 
concerned, I freely forgive him.” 

“Generous-hearted boy 1” exclaimed Lord 
Eagledean : “ I know that you have forgiven 
him long ago." 

“ And even if I had not," rejoined our hero, 
“it would be sufficient to have learnt that he j 
is your lordship’s nephew, to induce me to 
bury the past in oblivion.” 

The Marquis of Eagledean now rose to take 
liis departure : and the brother and sifter 
accompanied him forth into the little garden 
<n fiontof the house; There his lordship took 
leave of Angela, shaking her warmly by the 
band ; and she retreated into the dwelling 
—for she perceived that the Marquis desired 
to eay a few words in private with her brother. 
And it was so : for the nobleman, talc inn 
Deveril’s arm, led him slowly towards the 
gate,— saying in a subdued voice, “William, 
you are now acquainted with all that has 
taken place between myself and Lady Everton. 
The world will perhaps look upon her past 
tonduct as frailty and le ity— and upon mine j 
as that of a seducer. Now, my dear boy, I 
have invited yourself and Angela to my house 
to-morrow : but if you have the slightest 
hesitation to bring your beautiful sister in 
contact ” 

“ My lord, not another word, I beseech you, 
upon this Bubjectl” interrupted Deveril. “ At 
five o’clock Angela and myself will be pre- 
pared to wait upon your lordship, and all those 
whom we may find beneath your roof.’’ 

The Marquis said not another word — but 
pressed .Deveiil’s hand cordially, and entering 
bis carriage, drove homeward. 


CHAPTER NUIV. 


Auout four o’clock in the afternoon of the 
following day, Francis Paton might have been 
seen walking alone in a distant part cf the 
grounds attached to Stamford Manor. He had 
fought the shadiest spot, not so much because 
the sun was still powerful— but because lie 
wished to escape the notice of any persons 
who might be roving about, and likewise to be 
left in the companionship of his own thoughts. 
The youth was full of a nervous anxiety : there 
was a flush upon his cheeks— the glitter of un- 
easy suspense in his eyes ; and from time to 
time, when his ear caught a sound like that of 


an approaching footstep, he stopped and flung 
an eagerly penetrating look, through the 
shrubs and evergreens in the direction of the 
mansion. Then, as he described not the person 
whom he expected, he walked on again, mur- 
muring to himself, “How long the interview 
lasts I ’ 

Indeed, for an entire hour— since three o’clock 
— had Francis Paton been walking to and fro 
in that shady retreat ; and the interval which 
had elapsed appeared to him at least thrice 
as long. Twenty times had he looked at bis 
watch— twenty' times. had he stopped short to 
glance in the direction cf the Manor, and again 
and again did he murmur, “ How long the inter- 
view lasts 1” 

But at length he beheld his sister advancing 
hastily towards the spot where he was await- 
ing her arrival ; and perceiving that she 
came quickly', and not with a slow languid 
pace, his heart bounded with hope : for he 
thought within himself that she had pleasing 
tidings to communicate. As Bhe approached 
nearer still, he saw in her looks sufficient to 
confirm this anticipation ; and flying tow'ardB 
her, he exclaimed, “ What news, dear Eliza- 
beth ? what does our father say 

“We have both alike, my dear brother,’' 
she responded, “ everything to hope.” 

A cry of joy burst from Frank’s lips ; and 
be embraced bis sister with the warmest 
efl'usion of delight. 

“Now tell me” he said, “everything that 
has taken place.” 

“ Oh, then, dear Frank,” she replied archly, 
and yet with a softly' blushing confusion at 
the same time, “you will now have patience 
to listen to everything that I may have to 
say 

“ Yes,” he answered ; “ provided that yon 
have nothing of a disagreeable nature to 
qualify the joyous intelligence already com- 
municated. 

“ I do not think you will find it so,” she 
rejoined. “ But first, dear Frank, I will speak 
of your own little love-affair. Gome, let me 
take your arm — and we will walk to and fro 
beneath this grateful shade. .1 represented to 
our father frankly and candidly everything 
which had taken place between yourself and 
Mies Juliana Farefield, as you had previously 
related it .all tome ” 

“ You told his lordship everything ?’’ mur- 
mured Frank, half-averting his blushing 
countenance. 

“ Ob, yes !— did we not agree, when I under- 
took to become spokeswoman in the matter, 
that our father was to be dealt with frankly 
and unreservedly/ Well then, my dear 
brother, I told him all ; and at first he looked 
very grave and very Eerious, for more reasons 
than one ” 

“ And those reaeons ?” asked young Paton 
quickly'. 

“The first, as he explained them to me,’’ 
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| cor ! naea Elizabeth, “ was because lie could 
i not help thinking that it was a mere transient 
j pae -ion on .Tuliana’rf part : but yet he admitted 
that he might be mistaken. ’ 

Oh ! yes — he is mistaken !*' ejaculated 
Fr-m'c vehemently : “ for I know that she loves 
rue : and a ere it, not an egregious vanity on 
my part to use such terms, I should say that 
| she loves me devotedly— adoringly ! ’ 

“ So much the better, Frank— inasmuch as 
you, my dear brother, are so deeply enamour- 
ed of her. That ho rover wis one reason 
which made the Marquis look grave. The 
second is, beems--* he Ins no reason to enter- 
tain any good feeling towards Juliana's mother, 
Lady Sixondale. Oil the contrary, there are 
certain circnir -lances, which he partly ex- 
plained to me, and which have not only 
brought him already in collision with her, but 
now threaten to make a still wider breach be- 
tween them. These circumstances relate to his 
nephew, Lord ITarohl— and to Mr. William 
Deveril, whom vou have often seen, and *ho is 
coming to dine here to-diy." 

“ Ikit no matter for the circumstance, my 
dear sister," exclaimed Frank impatiently, “r.o 
long as our father has not placed his negative 

“ 2s o, my dear brother— I have already 
assured you to the contrary. Now listen to 
what the Marquis says. He himself has ex- 
perienced too bitterly tfic fatal effects of thwart- 
ing the heart’s affections, to entertain the 
slightest idea of attempting a similar coercion 
with either of his children. No, no— he will 
not do that — not for worlds would he adopt a 
course by which he himself and our dear mother 
were rendered such cruel sufferers. He would 
rattier strain many a point— rather make much 
sacrifice of feeling as a parent, than practise 
such tyranny, such cruelty. This therefore 
does he propose— that you shall ptitJulima 
Farefield’s love to the test: he himself will 
suggest the means, and sketch forth the plan to 
be adopted ; and in three or four days shall 
you repair into Lincolnshire for the purpose." 

"Oh, that condition I cheerfully accept l" 
exclaimed Frank ; “and 1 feel deeply grateful 
to our father— deeply grateful to you also, my 
dearest sister ” 

"No gratitude to me, Frank," interrupted 
Elizabeth. “ Heaven grant that the result of 
the test, whatsoever it may be, shall prove in 
accordance with your hopes and aspirations! 
The reason that made ine so long ere I rejoined 
you here, was because our father -after he had 
heard all that I had to say, both on your 
account and my o * n— proceeded to the drawing- 
room to consult our mother. Ah 1 you miy 
suppose that during the twenty miuutes I was 
left alone in the library, I endured some degree 
of suspense both for your cake and mine. And 
yet hope preponderated above fear : for the 
Marquis had listened to mo with so much 
benevolence — with so much paternal kindness 


— he had encouraged me in such gentle and 
sooi lung terms to proceed each time 1 hesitated 

in short, I saw full well that he would do 

all in his power to minister unto our hrppi- 
ness." 

“And you were not mistaken, Elizabeth?" 
exclaimed Frank. “ Bat in reference to your- 
self ■’ 

“ Our father will grant Don Diego Cliristoval 
an interview the day after to-morrow,’’ an- 
swered Miss Baton, the rich blood again man- 
tling up her cheeks ; "and I do not think there 
is any reason to apprehend an unsatisfactory 
termination to that meeting. To-morrow eve- 
ning, you know, dear Frank," continued Eliza- 
beth, spe iking more seriously, “ the hands of 
our father and mother will be united in the holy 
bond of marriage. The special license is already 
procured— the various arrangements are made. 
But these indeed are few, inasmuch as the 
ceremony will take place with the utmost 
pi ivaev." Perhaps this marriage may be follow- 
ed shortly by several others ’’ 

"Oh ! ’ cried Frank, in the sanguine enthusi- 
asm of youthful years, “ how delightful would 
it be if Adolphus and Henrietta — yourself and 
the Count— and, and " 

" Speak it out, my dear brother," said Eliza- 
beth, with a smile upon her lip3 and a blush 

upon her cheeks : " J uli ana and yourself -if 

we were all to be married on the same day— : — 
Well, we shall see.” 

“And now, dear sister, that you have at 
length learned what love is," continued Frank, 
“tell me, does it not constitute a new exist- 
ence 1 is it not a paradise in itself ? does it 
seem to transport one, as it were, into another 
state of being? Oh, you who but so short a 
time lack were almost boasting that your 

heart was inaccessible to love why, I do 

really believe that all along, from the very 
first moment you ever beheld your handsome 
Ciiristov.il in the Citalonian hills, you really 
loved him : that is to say, the germs of love 
were engendered in your heart— but the cir- 
cumstances not being congenial for their ex- 
p insign and growth, they remained as it were 
latent, unknown, unsuspected— but not the lesi 
surely implanted there ; and it only required a 
change of circumstances, such ns those under 
which you and Don Diego recently met, to 
evoke the germs of love into active vitality and 
a recognised existence." 

“There may be some truth in what you say, 
Frank,” observed Elizabeth, in a subdued 
voice: “ye.s — there may be !”— and for a fe.v 
moments she reflected profoundly upon the idea 
which he had suggested : then, suddenly rais- 
ing her magnificent dark eyes which had been 
bent downward, she exclaimed with her wonted 
blitheness, “ Come, Frank, we must hasten and 
dress for dinner. The Devcrilsand the Leydens 
are coming— and it will be a happy party.” 

The brother and sister sped back to the man- 
sion ; and it was indeed a happy party which 
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was gathered in the splendid drawing-room at 
about six o'clock. William Deveril, who had 
seen Frank in his page’s livery at Saxondale 
House, could not help thinking that handsome 
as he had looked then , he appeared to far 
greater advantage in hiVpresent elegant evening 
costume ; and he shook hands with him in a 
manner so ingenuously cordial and warm, that 
it was as much as to imply the words, “ We are 
bosom friends from this moment.” 

" Angela, — who, in a plain white dress, looked 
raviahingly beautiful, — was heartily welcomed 
by Lady Everton ; and she was soon on 
the mo3t friendly term3 with Elizabeth Paton 
and Henrietta Leyden. And here we may 
observe that it would have been difficult, if all 
England were searched through, to discover 
three more perfect specimens of female loveli- 
ness than Elizabeth, Angela, and Henrietta— 
or two handsomer youths than William Deveril 
and Francis Paton. But Adolphus— did he not 
also* appear to advantage ? Yes : and won- 
derfully improved was he alike in personal 
appearance and the tone of his intellect. Mrs. 
Leyden and little Charley were amongst the 
guests ; and the sweet boy was full of the 
most joyous spirits. Altogether, we repeat, it 
was indeed a happy party. 

Soon after eight o'clock the Marquis of 
Eagledean and William Deveril entered the 
carriage, which was in readiness, and which j 
drove away in the direction of Agar Town. 

“And so Fiorina and Angela at once became 
as affectionate as two sisters,” observed the 
Marquis referring to some conversation which 
had already taken place between himself and 
William Deveril in the course of the evening. 

“Angela was delighted with Fiorina,” an- 
swered onr hero : “indeed, how could she be 
otherwise ? for the heart which is all amiable 
and pure, is certain to love a beinj who i 
herself amiability and purity.” n 

“ No doubt of it,” paid the Marquis. “ I 
was convinced they would not immediately ex- 
perience a fondness for one another. Fiorina 
was already much prepossessed in favour of 
your sister, and of course Angela was equally 
prepared to love the object of your direction. 
But Lady Macdonald— what think you of 
her ? ’ 

“ Her ladyship was most amiable,” replied 
William. “ Altogether, both Angela and my- 
self had every cause to be pleased and flattered 
by the visit. We are to dine in Cavendish 
Square the day after to-morrow.” 

“ I know it : for we are to be there to meet 
you,” re; lied his lordship. “Lady Everton 
will in the meanwhile have become Marchioness 
of Eagledean. Elizabeth and Adolphus will 
also be of the party. ’ 

“ And Frank — your amiable son Frank ?’* 
asked William. 

“ He is goiDg upon a journey, of which I 
will tell you more particulars another time. 
By the bye, I thought I had something to 


communicate, w bich perhaps is of more or less 
consequence : but whether it will prove so, 
we shall see. That woman whom you rescued 
from drowning, and who is to call at your 
residence in the evening of the 21st of this 
month, at nine o’clock is it not so 

“ Yes, my lord : it was in the evening of the 
21st of July that she gave the appointment 
that day month, hour for hour — Ob ! I 
have not forgotten it : and often and often do 
I ask myself what secret she may have to 
reveal ? or whether it were not all the outpour- 
ing of a half -crazed brain ?’’ 

“ No— I do not think so,” interrupted the 
Marquis. “ From the particulars you narrated 
to me, I am inclined to anticipate that she 
will really have something of importance to 
communicate. But I was about to . tell you 
something more concerning her. It happened 
that this afternoon my daughter E izabeth had 
a conversation with me on certain matters 
regarding Frank, and in the course of what 
took place, she mentioned several little things 
which had occurred at K ixondale House during 
the last few weeks of his residence there. 
Amongst those occurrences, were certain visits, 
paid under very mysterious circumstances tfi 
Lady Saxondale, by a woman precisely answer- 
ing the description of that same person whom 
you rescued from the River Trent.” 

“ All i then doubtless she was on her way 
at the time to pay a visit to the Castle,” ex- 
claimed William Deveril. “ I recollect that 
she spoke a great deal of Lady Saxondale. 
ITow peremptorily she demanded what I was 
doing in that neighbourhood 1 and how 
strangely she told me that if 1 myself had been 
to the Castle, it was somewhat important she 
should know it 1 I remember also that when 
l told her I had never set foot in Saxcndale 
Castle in my life, she f ave vent to such singular 
ejaculations, and looked at me with an expres- 
sion of countenance that I never can forget. 
I besought her to explain herself : 1 told her 
that she was torturing me cruelly — that by her 
looks and her language she was piling up 
mystery upon mystery : and yet she would 
not relieve me from suspense. But this was 
not all. When I spoke of those overtures 
which Lady Saxondale had made to me, she 
adjured me in the most solemn manner to tell 
her the truth — whether I had really rejected 
them ? Then how suddenly satisfied and even 
pleased did she seem when I gave her a 
positive answer !” 

“ It is strange — most strange,” said the 
Marquis of Eagledean, in a musing tone. 
“No conjecture can possibly penetrate that 
[ woman’s meaning, or fathom the mystery. 
But still those visits which she paid to Saxon- 
dale House— for there can be no mistake as 
to the identity of the woman whom Frank 
saw, with that of the woman of -whom you 
are speaking,— those visits, I say, would seem 
to show that she has some intimate knowledge 
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of Lady Saxondale’s affairs ; and hence her 
perseverance in questioning you. Yes, 
William— there is evidently some profound 
and important secret which your poor father 
vainly endeavoured to reveal on his -death-bed 
— which the manager Thompson was likewise 
acquainted with — and of which this singular 
woman has some inkling. Well, the 21st is 
not very far distant now ; and then we shall 
see whether the woman will keep the appoint- 
ment. I have promised to be with you at the 
time, my dear William — and I shall not fail. 
But here we are at the spot where I bade the 
coachman halt.” 


CHAPTER XCV. 


THE SNARE. 


The carriage had stopped in the same place 
where the Marquis of Eagledean and William 
Deveril had alighted on the former occasion of 
their visit to Agar Town ; and the coachman 
being ordered to wait their return, they pro- 
ceeded towards Solomon Patch's boozing-ken. 
On reaching the entrance of that establishment, 
the uproarious sounds of mirth and revelry rang 
forth even louder than usual ; and on crossing 
the threshold, the visitors perceived the land- 
lord and his better balf serving malt and 
spirituous liquor to the ill-looking persons j 
gathered about the bar. . It was from the tap- 
room that the din of the voices emanated; 
and the whole conversation of the revellers] 
there appeared to be made up of oaths, obsceni 
ties, slang songs, and xibald jests. 

• The moment the Marquis and William 
Deveril made their appearance, Solomon 
Patch, evidently prepared for their arrival, 
stepped forward to receive them with his usual 
cringing servility, and inducted them into the j 
little parlour behind the bar. He officiously 
handed them chairs ; and bustling about, 
drew a bottle of wine and put some glasses on 
the table, before they bad leisure to utter a 
word, much less give a specific order for any 
refreshment, even if they had required it. 

“ Is a certain person here ?” asked the noble- 
man, with a significant look at Solomon Patch. 

“Yes, he be, sir,” was the reply, “Mr. 
Chiffin, who is a genelman of the greatest] 
punctuality, and never keeps nobody waiting 1 
for nothing whatsumever, will show the light 
of his blessed countenance in less than five 
minutes.” 

“ You seem to have a great deal of custom 
here,” remarked Lord Eagledean, - perceiving 
that the landlord lingered in the room, and 
not choosing to be uncivil to him. 

‘•'Well, sir, me and my missus is plain simple 
bodies— say-nothing-to-nohody kind of folks ; 
and As long as we can earn our honest crustesses 
for tea, dinner, and breakfustesses, we don’t 


grumble. We pays the Queen’s taxes as regular 
as clock-work : but we don’t pay no water-rates, 
cos why there’s no water laid on the place. 
The canal, you s-~e, sir, is so precious handy.’’ 

“Very bandy, ^indeed,” said the Marquis 
drily : then, as a sudden reminiscence flashed to 
his mind, sending a cold . shudder- through his 
entire form at the same time, he observed, “ By 
the bye, that dreadful murder which was com- 
mitted close by here — in the barge, I mean, — 
has a'ny clue been ever discovered to the per- 
petrator of the deed ?” 

“ Never, sir, .that I’ve heerd of,” replied Solo- 
mon Patch, without the slightest change of 
countenance ; although he knew full well that 
the murderer was beneath his roof at that very 
moment— and what was more too, that he was 
deliberately and coolly planning another double 
murder for the lour that was passing. 

At this moment the door opened ; and Chiffin 
the Cannibal made his appearance. He took 
off his battered old white hat surrounded with 
the rusty black crape, and made what he in- 
tended to be a respectful-looking bow to the 
two visitors. Solomon Patch glided back into 
the bar : and Chiffib, closing the door, took a 
seat opposite to the Marquis and Deveril. 

“ Bo you got ray note, Mr. Gnnthorpe he 
said, with a significant nod, as much as to imply 
that it was very important business to which it 
related. . • 

“That-is the reason we are here this night, 
and at this hour," replied the Marquis. “ 1 
suppose you have something to communicate 
concerning Lady ” 

“ Hush, air — hush l' 1 said Chiffin, turning 
round and looking towards the door. “That 
old Patch and his wife, ’ he continued, in a 
subdued voice, “ have got ears as sharp as their 
eyes ; and I do believe they can see through a 
brick wall. I wouldn't for the world have 
them know what you’ve come here about : 
they would fasten themselves upon me till they 
got out of me every farthing of the couple of 
Hundred guineas you’re going to give me. ’ 

“Humph!'’ said the Marquis drily: “you 
have fixed your price beforehand 

“Rather so,” responded Chiffin, with a 
cunning leer because I know the value of 
the information I am going to give you. Why, 

sir, I’ve got two letteis But I’m blowed if 

we can talk here," he added, again affecting 
to look uneasily around. “ I know old Sol and 
his wife are pricking up their ears.” 

“ Then why did you make an appointment 
for us to meet you here ?" demanded Lord 
Eagledean. 

“Cos why I didn’t know another - crib where 
two genelmen could meet a chap like me with- 
out exciting unpleasant notice. Besides, I live 
here ” 

“Ah ! you live here said the Marquis. 

“ Why yes — I’ve got a room of my own,” ob- 
served Chiffin ; “ and a very tidy sitting apart- 
ment up-stairs it is too. But come, before we 
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go any farther, is it all right about the 
blunt 

“ If you mean the money,” rejoined the Mar- 
quis, “ I have enough about me to satisfy your 
demand. Have you not already had proofs of 
my liberality ? Depend upon it, I will give you 
a fair price for your letters.'’ 

Chiffin reflected for a few moments. He 
had been driving at a particular object : 
namely, to get as much as he could out of the 
two persons before he consigned them to des- 
truction. His rapacity almost prompted him 
to be more explicit and eager in his demand : 
but he feared that if he were to display such 
greediness, a 'suspicion would be excited in 
their minds ; for they would naturally argue 
that if he could transact the money-part of 
the business in the bar-parlour, he could like- 
wise show them the letters in the same place. 
He accordingly resolved not to risk the two 
thousand guineas which he was to receive from 
Lady Saxondale, by any farther angling for 
the two hundred that he sought to obtain of 
his intended victims. 

“ Well then, genelmen,” he said, suddenly 
rising from his seat, “ let's to business — then 
pretending to look anxiously over the blind 
of the window between the parlour and the 
bar, he again turned towards them, observing 
in a lower tone. “I knew they were on the 
watch. Come along with me." 

Thus speaking, Chiffin took up a candle ; 
and opening the door, led the way towards 
the staircase. 

“Shall I send the wine and glasses up, Mr. 
Chiffin?’ asked old Solomon, by way of giv- 
ing a complexion of fairness to the present 
proceeding. 

“Yes, you may as 'well— and some brandy 
too, for that matter," responded the Om- 
nibal. “Come along, genelmen — this way.’’ 

For a moment William Deveril c’utched 
the arm of the Marquis, and threw upon him 
a significant look, — not one of actual fear, for 
our hero was no craven-hearted being— but 
one full of suspicion as to the integrity of 
Chiffin’s intentions. This removal from one 
room to another had struck him as being 
strange. The same idea had occurred to the 
Marquis himself ; and the look which lie 
threw back upon Deveril, implied the necessity 
of exercising the utmost caution. Rut then 
it simultaneously occurred to them both that 
as all the lower part of the house was full of 
people, it was by no means probable that any 
foul play could be intended them. They ac- 
cordingly ascended the stairs, Chiffin the 
Cannibal leading the way with the light in 
his hand. 

That little room which has been so fre- 
quently alluded to in former chapters, reached ; 
and as there seemed to be nothing suspicious 
there— no place where any murderous con- 1 
federates of their guide could be concealed in 
ambush— the Marquis and Deveril did not ! 


hesitate to enter it. Still they were on the 
alert, and kept at a certain distance behind 
Chiffio, so as to guard against any sudden 
manifestation of treachery. 

“This is my room, genelmen," lie said, 
throwing open that new door which had been 
constructed ; then, as he paused on the 
threshold, the light which he held in his hand 
aa well as one that was already burning on 
the table, affording them a full view of the 
interior, he added, “You see it's no great 
shakes— only just comfortable ; and it's here 
I'm going to transact my little business in 
future. Walk in, genelmen— and I will show 
you these letters at once. We will then settle 
what they're worth over the lush that old Sol 
Patch will bring up in a moment." 

Despite his villanous-looking countenance, 
there, was a certain degree of frankness and 
straightforward meaning in this speech of 
the Cannibal’s, which almost completely 
reassured the Marquis and Deveril. They 
had moreover looked into the inner room— 
they saw nothing suspicious— the outer, door 
had been left wide open— and the merest cry 
would be heard down stairs. .Assuredly, then 
Chiffin was acting fairly, and there was no 
perfidy to apprehend ? 

. Deveril was the first to make a movement 
to follow the Cannibal ; for he was resolved 
that if any traitorous intent should suddenly 
develop itself, he would be the foremost to 
bear its brunt, and to the extent of his power 
shield and protect his benefector the Marquis 
of Eagledean. Chiffin, with the candle in one 
hand and his club in the other, advanced across 
the room from the new doorway towards the 
table, which stood against the opposite wall. 
Deveril had just crossed the threshold — the 
Marquis was close at hand— when all of a 
s' dden the floor appeared to give way beneath 
Clrflin’s feet, the carpet sinking down at the 
same time : a horrible yell burst from his 
lips— the candle and the club foil from his 
hands — and in the twinkling of an eye he 
disappeared from the view. But where he had 
gone down, and the carpet with him, a. square 
chasm remained open in the floor— black and 
yawning, as if it were the bottomless pit 
itself 1 

William Deveril and the Marquis of Eagle- 
dean recoiled in dismay from the astounding 
spectacle. Horror seized upon them with 
paralyzing ellect, rendering them speechless ; 
and there they stood for a few moments, 
gazing in the stupor of consternation upon 
the open trap-door through which the Cannibal 
had disappeared, as if having sold his soul 
to Satan, his time had come and an abyss had 
yawned to swallow him up. 

Suddenly recovering their presence of mind, 
the Marquis and Deveril exchanged looks of 
unutterable horror ; and then they turned to 
flee from a place where such hideous pitfalls 
appeared to have existence', fie it understood 
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I tint* the candle which remained burning upon 
I the table in the inner room (ch?.t which Chifiin 
i had carried being extinguished as it fell) not 
) merely lighted the scene of horror in the im 
i mediate vicinage, but also threw its beams into 
the smaller room where Lord Eagle dean and 
Deveril now were. But on turning towards 
the outer door, they perceived that it was shut. 
This bad been done by old Solomon Patch, 
who had stolen up-stairs just at the very time 
they were following Chiffin into the inner 
room : and he had shut that outer door to 
prevent whatsoever crie3 might be uttered, 
from reaching the ears of the people down 
stairs. And here we may at once observe that 
Chiffih’s yell could scarcely have penetrated 
beyond that door ; or if it did, it was drowned 
in the uproarious din of revelry thundering 
forth from the tap-room. 

The instant that the Marquis and Deveril, 
on turning round to flee from the place, beheld 
the outer door closed, they again threw rapid 
and unutterable looks upon each other— as much 
as to imply that there was some hideous treach- 
ery impending. Our young hero, seizing upon 
a huge wooden stool, was about to .batter 
down that door, — taking it for granted, in the 
hurrry and excitement of his thoughts, that 
it was fast secured outside : but it suddenly 
opened, and a female made her appearance. 

“ Ah !” he ejaculated, as he recognized the 
woman whom he had saved from drowning in 
the Trent : but she placed her finger to her 
lips, and he uttered not another word. 

“Silence I” said Madge Somers— for she it 
was ; “you have nothing, to fear:” — and as 
she spoke, she entered the room, closing the 
door behind her. 

The Marquis of Eagledean, from the des- 
cription which had been given him of this 
woman, at once knew who she was ; and both 
he and Deveril perceived by her manner, even 
before she spoke those reassuring words, that 
she was friendly disposed towards them. 

“ Do not excite yourselves — there must be 
no disturbance, ” she hastened to observe. 
“That pitfall was intended for you — yes, both 
of you — but I have saved you." 

With an impulsive feeling of fervid gratitude, 
which was indeed natural enough under such 
extraordinary circumstances, Deveril caught 
the woman by one hand— the Marquis by the 
other ; and those hands were fervidly pressed. 

“My good woman,” said Lord Eagledean, 
“ we owe you our lives— we understand it all — 
that miscreant lured us hither to accomplish 
our destruction— you have saved us — your 
reward shall be immense — ” 

“ Do not speak so loud,” interrupted Madge 
Somers : and her words were uttered in that 
peremptory tone of command which she was 
so accustomed to adopt. “ The people below 
must know nothing of what has happened.” 

“ But it is impossible to pass over the tran- 
saction thus I” cried the Marquis. “Such a 


horribly treacherous contrivance could not 
exist here without the knowledge of the vile 
wretches who keep the place. They must be 
given up to justice.” 

“Silence, Mr.-> Gunthorpe — I command 
you !” said Madge J Somers, planting her right 
foot foremost and assuming an attitude that 
was alike one of dominant. command and stern 
menace. “ I have saved your lives— you ac- 
knowledged but a few moments back how 
much you were indebted to me. The least you 
can do to testify your gratitude, is to follow 
my counsel. I say, therefore, that there must 
be' secrecy upon this subject : not a single 
syllable respecting the transaction of this night 
must pass the lips of either of you 1 I have 
saved your lives, I repeat : would you endanger 
mine ? And what would my life be worth, if 
you blazoned all this forth to the world 1 
Patch and his wife might go to the gallows : 
but would the law do nothing to me ? Though 
Chiffin was a villain— a robber— a murderer 

aye, you may start : he was a murderer— 

and he would have been a murderer again to- 
night if it had not been for me. 1 But thoueh 
he was all this, yet I had no right to murder 
him — which 1 have done to save you both. The 
law might Dot hang me, considering the 
circumstances : but it would transport me ; 
and a sentence of transportation would be 
death, because I would commit suicide 1 Even 
if I were pardoned, my life would not be worth 
a month’s purchase. Chiffin has friends— the 
Patches have friends -and I should be waylaid 
— I should be assassinated by the sharp knife 
of vengeance. Now do you understand, me, 
Mr. Gunthorpe ? do you understand . me, 
William Deveril ? In a word, I have saved 
your lives : do you wish to take mine /” 

Both the Marquis of Eagledean and our 
young hero recognized the stern truth of all 
the arguments which Madge Somers advanced ; 
and though they experienced an indescribable 
repugnance to throw the veil of darkness over 
this terrible proceeding, yet on the other hand 
they dared not perpetrate such monstrous 
ingratitude as to endanger the life of the 
woman who had saved theirs. 

“ You will follow my counsel ?” repeated 
Madge Somers, her naturally harsh and for- 
bidding countenance looking terrible in the 
present resoluteness of its expression : indeed 
there appeared to be an iron firmness about 
this woman — an even more than masculine 
decision of purpose, which had the effect over- 
awing the strongest and proudest minds. 

“We will do nothing to hurt you,” said the 
Marquis of Eagledean : “ no — not for worlds 
would we be guilty of ingratitude !’’ 

“ Heaven forbid !” ejaculated William 
Deveril.” 

“ It is well,” observed Madge Somers : “ I 
believe you — I put faith in you both ; and 
therefore I exact not any solemn pledge or 
vow. In a few instants you shall depart. 
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I But stay — let us assure ourselves that the 
[ miscreant has met his righteous doom.’’ 

Thus speaking, Madge Somers _ passed into 
I the inner room ; and making a slight circuit, 
so as to avoid the gaping chasm, she took up 
| the candle from' the table : then advancing to 
the very edge of the abyss, she stooped over, 
holding the candle above her head so as to 
obtain a greater benefit from the light. 

“ All dark — as dark as pitch,' 5 she muttered : 

“ a thousand candles would not throw a single 
beam down to the bottom : >5 — then she paused 
and listened for nearly a minute. “ AU is 
still too— as still as death, 55 she said, turning 
away from the chasm, over which she had bent 
i so far and so fearlessly that both Devcril 
and the Marquis shuddered lest she should 
lose her balance and tumble in. 

It was therefore quite a relief to them both 
— and they breathed freely once more— when 
she moved away from the edge of the pitfall. . 

“ Now, my good woman, 55 said the Marquis, 

“ heaven knows that we shall be full well 
pleased to escape from this den of horrors : 
but iu the first place I wish to ask you one or 
two questions— and in the second place you 
must allow me to give you such reward as what 
I have about me will enable me to ofl'er.” 

“ The questions first, do on,” said Madge, 
curtly and peremptorily. 

“ Know you at whose instigation that mis- 
creant and the Marquis of Bagledcan point- 
ed towards the dark yawning gulf— “sought 
our lives 1 ’ 

“ Perhaps I do," anr wered Madge : “ but 
the time is not come to satisfy you on this 
point.' In short, I cannot be questioned now : 

I will not be ! On the 21st of this month — 
and it is not many days hence — I have an ap- 
pointment to keep ; and it shall be kept-. 
Therefore say not another word : jrau must 
depart— and I also am in a hurry to be gone.’ 5 

“Here, ray good woman— here 1” said the 
Marquis, forcing upon her a purse well cram- 
med with bank-notes at one end and with 
gold at the other. “ Take this — take this. 

I shall see you again on the 2 1st, and will give 
you more.” 

But Madge Somers hesitated to accept the 
nobleman’s bounty ; and therefore have we 
used the term that it was forced upon her. 
What strange feeling was it— or what idio- 
syncracy— that made this woman hesitate 
to receive that purse ?— she who was penni- 
less at the moment— she who was ever 
ready to clutch greedily at the means_ of 
gratifying her infatuation for the gaming- 
table — she who throughout a long series of 
years had existed upon the proceeds of crime, 
robbery, and extortion— she who in a woi’d had 
never scrupled at any deed of turpitude to ob- 
tain gold,— how was it that*//e hesitated ? Ah ! 
there was some strange thought uppermost 
in her mind — some remorseful sentiment — some 
compunctious feeling: for there are moments j 


xn the lives of even the vilest and the worst of 
jiuman creatures, when the heart is thus 
touched and the soul thus moved. Such are 
the inscrutable dispensations of heaven ! such 
the mysteries of the character of mankind 1 
And this woman, whose soul was saturated with 
vice— tanned, hardened, iron-bound, petrified, 
steeled, by a long career' of guilt and enormity 
— this woman whose life had been drasged 
through all the moral sinks, cesspools, heaps of 
feculence, sloughs of mire, bogs, morasses, and 
accumulated abominations which abound in this 
great metropolis of our’s — this woman it was 
that now hesitated to accept - that purse 1 
Strange indeed was her look as she fixed ■!. / 
eyes upon William Deveril, and then reverted 
them upon the countenance of the Marquis. 

“ Yes, yes,’’ said the nobleman : “ you must 
take that money : and I will give you more- 
much more the next time we meet.” 

Madge Somers weighed the purse in her 
hand— then opened it— drew forth a single 
gold piece— still clutched it— still hesitated— 
and at length all in a moment thrust it back 
upon the Marquis, saying in her habitually 
curt mannei’, “No, Mr. Gunthorpe, I will 
not take it. And now begone, both of you— 
begone, I say 1 But once more beware, lio^v 
you breathe a single word of aught that has 
taken place here to-night. Begone !”— and she 
extended her arm in a commanding manner 
towards the outer door. 

“ But my good woman,” said William 
Deveril, “ we cannot leave you thus. You 
have saved our lives— you mu8t accept a re- 
ward.” 

“ No— nothing more than what I have 
taken and she displayed the piece of gold. 
« Wliy should you throw temptation in my 
way ?” she demanded, almost fiercely. “ Do 
you know what I should do if I were possessed 
of that money ? I should speed with it to the 

gambling-table Ah 1 you may both look 

startled, and shocked, and astonished— but it 
is to the truth ! And were I to hasten thither, 
I should be neglecting a duty which I owe to 
you , William Deveril. And now, not another 
word— depart begone 1” 

Lord Eagledean and our young hero, asto- 
nished at what they heard— astonished likewise 
at the singular character and conduct of this 
unaccountable woman', hesitated no longer to 
obey her ; but issued from the room. The 
staircase was quite dark— but they groped 
their way down it ; and the moment they 
appeared in front of the bar, both Solomon 
Patch and his wife were seized with a ghastly 
terror. Neither the Marquis nor William 
Deveril tarried to speak a word they merely 
threw a look of mingled indignation and loath- 
ing uoon the two wretches, and issued from 
that den of infamy and hoiTor. 

The moment they had disappeared from the 
view of Solomon Patch and his wife, these two 
exchanged deeply significant looks, in which 
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consternation, and bewilderment 
ere all blended. Then the man in a hurried 
hisper bade his wife compose lier looks and go! 


o the customer?, while he sped up- 
stairs :o learn what had taken place : for neither, 
he nor Mrs. Patch could possibly conceive 
by what means the two visitors had come ofT in 
safety. Had the plot failed? were they pone 
to give information to the authorities? or had 
( biffin concluded a belter money-bargain than 
that which had originallv instigated him to tie 
cnm'.jcfion of the snare ? 

Speeding up the staircase, three steps at ; 
time, Solomon Patch found Madge Somer: 
bending over t lie open trap-door, lint wliere 
was Chitlin ? The look which the old landlord 
flung hastily around, encountered not the form 
of the Cannibaf. 

“Ah 1 is that you ?” said Mad 

“ Yes. Put where is ( Ihifliti ? ’ 

“ There ! ’—and she pointed down into the 
pit. 

“There?” echoed Solomon: and starting 
back, lie gazed in bewilderment upon the 
man. 

“Yes— there?” she answered coldly. “Chitlin 
was caught in his own trap. It gave way 
as he was passing over it.” 

“ Ah 1” cried Solomon, not for an instant 
doubting the truth of this ex plana! ion, which 
indeed appeared so rational and so feasible. 

“lie is done for,” said M-idgc, still bendim 
over the abyss. “There is not a splash in the 
water — there is not n movement —there is not 
the slightest sound of a struggle. N or was 
there from the very first.” 

“ Well,” mused Solomon Patch, in an 
audible tone — though not exactly intendin'? 
to address his observations to Madge Somers, 
— “ I don't know, after all, that it’s such a 
very bad job. Chifiin was getting a regular! 
devil : he had got us all under his thumb— we 
didn’t dare say as how our souls was our own — 
and as for peaching agin him, that was out of 
the question ; cos why he knowed too much of 
im for us to tell what we knowed of him. So.] 
arter all, perhaps it's for the best. It's a hill 
vind that blows no good to nobody.” 

“ Yon arc not altogether wrong, Sol,” re- 
plied Madge Somers, well plrased in her heart] 
to find that the old landlord took the occur- 
rence in this philosophic light. “But I say, 
we had better pull this trap up ; and then it 
would be as well just to go and cover the month 
of the well with the big stones, for fear of an 
accident happening to anybody else.” 

“Yes, yes— have it all your own way, 
Madge,” ejaculated Solomon. “But them two 
genelmcn ” 

“You have nothing to fear. I pitched them 
a beautiful tale, that has made them quite 
comfr-table. Hold your tongue about what 
has taken place— and don’t for the world let] 
an}' of the pals know what has happened to 
Chifiin. In a few days, when they miss him, 


you can say that he’s wanted on account of 
that affair in the barge, and that he’s keeping 
himself scarce.” 

“ All right, Madge,” rejoined Solomon, from 
whose mind an im-iense weight had been lifted 
by the assurance that the two visitors were 
not coing to adopt any ulterior measures that 
might draw down the vengeance of the law 
upon himself and his establishment. “ But 
how about raising this here trap-door ?” 

“ There’s a hit of string to lift it,” 
Madge ; “and the bolt will bold it fast. But 
it won’t do to walk over it,” she continued, by 
way of giving a colour to the talc she had 
already told ; “ for fear it should yield as it 
did under Chitlin’s feet." 

As she thus spoke, she stooped down — seized 
hold of the cord— and drew up the trap-door, 
which, catching with a spring-bolt, remained 
fixed in its setting. She then took, the light 
from the table, and descended the stairs, accom- 
panied hy Solomon Patch. They passed into 
the s.cullery together, closing the door behind 
them ; and there, bending over the brink of 
the well, Madge listened once more with sus- 
pended breath. She likewise endeavoured to 
throw the light of the candle down into the 
black depth— but without success : the inky 
datkness absorbed the feeble glimmerings of 
that light. 

“ All still !' : she said to the landlord. 

What's the depth of that well ? ’ 

“ About twenty feet,’ he replied. 

“ And the depth of the water ? ’ 

“ When Chifiin measured it with plummet 
and cord t other day, there was about six feet of 
water.” 

“ Ah ! then he was drowned in no time,’ 1 
observed Madge : and placing the candle upon 
the ground, she said, “ Now let’s put some of 
these big stone over the mouth.’ 

Solomon Patch aided her in the task, which 
was soon accomplished ; and the opening was 
completely closed hy the flags which they 
placed upon it. 

“Now, the best thing you can do,” said 
Madge Somers, “is to get a carpenter to put 
your house to rights again, and secure that trap- 
door ; for if you or your wife happen to walk 
in your sleep, it will be rather an unpleasant 
business.” 

Having thus spoken, the woman took her 
departure from the boozing-ken, the landlord 
of which returned to his wife in the bar, to 
take the first opportunity of giving her an 
account of all that had occurred. 


CHAPTER XU VI. 


•run KSAMOUl’.KI) SQUIRE. 

We muBfc now return to Saxondale Castle. 
Three weeks had elapsed Bince the accident 


Q 
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with Mr. Hawkshaw’s spirited steed .which She did not' entertain the slightest feeling of 
had happened to Lord Harold Staunton. He affection for Mr. Hawksbaw : she only re- 
had remained confined to his room for several ceived his addresses and purposed to accept 
days, at the termination of which he announced him as a husband to suit her own selfish views, 
himself as being perfectly restored to health She wanted an established position — she wanted 
and strength ; and though he had since fre- to separate from a mother whom she regarded 
quently complained of pains in the back and with mistrust, aversion, and every feeling that 
limbs, yet it was sufficiently evident that no was different from respect and veneration 
serious consequences were to be apprehended, —she wanted also the means and opportunity 
He continued to reside at the Castle, notwith- of indulging her licentious passion for young 
standing his aunt and sister had taken their Paton. Rut did she therefore love Prank in 
departure ; and it began to be whispered reality ? The feeling she experienced for him 
amongst the domestics- that he was to marry she regarded as love— but it would be dese- 
Lady Saxondale. It was known that the crating that pure and hallowed sentiment 
contemplated alliance between Lord Saxondale affirm that it was a true and genuine love 
and Lady Fiorina Staunton had been sudden- which fanned those devouring fires in the 
ly broken off, and that Edmund had accorn- heart of Juliana Farefield. It was a fervid 
panied his guardian Lord Petersfield on the passion — but not a real love : it was a feeling 
special mission with which that nobleman -was of the sense, and not a sentiment : it fed upon 
charged to the Impend Court of Vienna. the gross ailment of hot desire, and not upon 

Meanwhile Squire Hawkshaw had continued the sweet manna of chaste and hallowed re- 
unremitting in his attentions to Juliana Fare- llections. Had she really loved him in the true 
field,— not only unremitting, but, if possible, meaning of the term, she would have flown 
doubling them. He was completely infatuated in the face of the world to become his wife^ 
with that superb creature ; and she took good even while he was the humble and obscure 
care to retain him captive in the snares where- page— she would have set at defiance all the 
with she had caught him. He was a constant conventionalisms of society in order to ensure 
visitor at the Castle, and everyday was seen her own- happiness and prove her devoted 
walking or riding out with Juliana. Still he affection for its object. Therefore it was not 
had nob as yet formally proposed for her hand, a genuine sentiment which Juliana experienced 
13e it remembered that he had firmly resolved towards l r rancis Paton— but a passion con- 
to allow at least a month to elapse from the sisting only of a gross sensuality, 
night of the ball at the Denison’s ere he con- The time bavins now come, as we have 
| fessed his passion and proffered his suit. It above stated, for Mr. Hawkshaw to make a 
had cost him many an effort to keep back the format offer of his baud to .1 uliana, he resolved 
! tender avowal : hut he had succeeded in doing to avail himself of the first opportunity. This 
sounder the impression that it would nob he was easily found: for Juliana was enabled to 
delicate or proper to manifest precipitation in he as much aloue with him and as often as she 
such a case. The month however had now thought fit-. Indy Saxondale interfered not 
drawn to a close. It was in the middle of July with her: while she on the other hand inter- 
when the Denisons’ ball took place: it was fered not with her mother and Lord Harold 
now the middle of August— and Mr. Hawkshaw Staunton. 

hailed with delight the termination of the It was a gorgeous morning in the middle 
interval which he had imposed upon himself as of August-, — the sun pouring its flood of un- 
a period of preliminary wooing. clouded effulgence upon the old castle, the 

But did Juliana ever think of Francis Paton ? river, and the surrounding scenery,— when 
Yes : she was constantly devouring him, as it Mr. Hawkshaw conducted Juliana forth 
were, with all the inter se ferrour of her sensu- at about eleven o’clock to walk in the 
ou3 nattfre. The image of that beautiful garden. She had thrown on a simple 
youth was always uppermost in her mind; straw bonnet, with" a light scarf over 
and when alone she revolved a thousand her shoulder's ; and she looked most en : 
schemes for the gratification of her passion chantingly handsome. With all the natural 
after the ceremony of marriage with Mr. keenness of her penetration, she had at once 
Hawkshaw should have furnished a cloak for discovered by Mr. Hawkshaw’s manner that 
her proceedings. She determined, as soon as the wished-for moment was now at hand. . The 
convenient and practicable after the nuptial flush of anticipated success and triumph was 
ceremony, to adopt some measures to bring upon her cheeks, mantling richly through the 
Francis ints the neighbourhood. Might she delicate, olive of her complexion ; and the 
not manage to introduce him as a page light of joy danced in her magnificent dark 
into Hawkshaw Hall, when she should eyes, brighter than if it were the sun’s beams 
become the mistress of that establishment ? that were reflecting there. Her hair for the 
or might she not secrete him at some morning-toilet was arranged in massive bands ; 
humble but respectable dwelling in the neigh- and though she and her admirer sought the 
hourhood, so that she might see him frequently shadiest, avenue in the garden, yet was the 
and under circumstances of proper precaution ? entire atmosphere so permeated 1 with the 
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gorgeous sun-light, that the luxuriant masses 
of that raven hair shone with the richest gloss. 
There was a dewy moisture too npon her 
lips, which made them look redder than any 
of the blushing roses which embowered the 
path sought by herself and her admirer— and 
riper than any luscious fruit that hun j to the 
garden-trees. Though the morning dress that 
she wore ascended to the throat, thus conceal- 1 
ing the grand on tears of her bust, yet was ; 
the swell of her bosom indicated by the rising 
and falling of the ronwjc of that white dra- 
pery ; and its hearings coa’.d be felt by her 
companion’s arm as she leant upon it. Her 
looks— her air— her— demeanour — her brilliant 
beauty, — everything about her, in fiae, was 
butto'o well calculated to rivet the chains 
which she had 'forged around the heart of 
George Uawkshaw ; and if he had ever hesi- 
tated to propose himself as her husband, — 
which assuredly he had not,— he could no 
longer have possibly hesitated now. 

“ Miss Farefield,' 1 he said, after the exchange 
of some casual and indifferent observation*, “ I 

have made up my mind 1 have determined 

to— to speak to you thi3 morning oo a 

subject closely regarding my happiness 1 

“ Indeed, Mr. Hawkshaw ?” she observed 
murmuringly, at the same time affecting the 
mo3t delicious confusion. 

“Yes, Miss Farefield Juliana dear 

Juliana 1” he exclaimed, gazing up in her in 
rapture: “can you not comprehend me? I 
am not a man accustomed to mike flittering | 
speeches— I am frank-hearted aui ingenuous j 

3uch 1 believe is my nature bat if you ] 

will accept the hand, as you already possess 
the love, of one who will make your happiness 
the study, of his life, that individual no .v kneels 
at your feet i” 

And suiting the action to the >vord, George 
Hawkshaw did fall upon ooe knee : and 
taking the lady’s hand, he pressed it to his 
lips. She murmured some words which were 
half choked by the enthusiastic feelings of 
triumph and success which ' agitated in her 
bosom, and which the unsophisticated admirer 
attributed to a maidenly confusion. En- 
couraged and delighted by those few murmur- 
ing words, and by the manner in which they 
were uttered, he started up from his knee — 
and gazing with renewed rapture upon her 
downcast blushing countenance, he said, “Tell 
me, Juliana — tell me— will you be mine ?” 

“ I will," she responded, still faintly and 
tremulously ; and Hawkshaw, flinging his 
arms around her, strained her superb form to 
his breast— at the same time covering her 
warm glowing cheeks with fervid ciresses. 

“ You will be mine ? ' he said in exultant 
tones ; “ this is the fulfilment of the dearest 
hop" I ever cherished in my life ! O Juliana, 
yon cmnot conceive the joy that you have 
poured into my heart 1 And let me tell yon 
j that it is the heart of an honest man which 


you pisses* — a. heart that never loved before 
— a heart that is your's. and your’;: only. Give 
me your arm, dear Juliana — and let us walk 
here together for a little while. I feel that 1 
canid bee ime eloq rant to a degree in promising 
alltlutl will do -io ensure your happiness ; 
and I am cwfident that you will reciprocate 
this strenuous endeavour on my part. We are 
| not mere children, Juliana — we understand 
our owe feelings— and «lut we promise we 
know that we shall perform. On my side 
there is the fullest confidence that I shall be 
happy with yon : tell me, dear J uli.ana, that 
you feel an equally strong conviction of being 
hippy with me V' 

Fur a moment Miss Farefield’s heart was 
smitten with remorse at the idea of the basely 
treacherous part which siie was playing to- 
wards a man who addressed her in such houest. 
terms and in such noble laugua e. Bat that, 
compunctious feeling quickly pissed awry — 
her selfishness became paramount once more — 
and the words to which she gave utterance, 
were spoken with every appearance of a con- 
genial frankness and candour. 

“ My dear George, I have loved you from 
the first moment we met at Mr. Denison’s. 
Perhaps I may even admit that ou former 
occisions when in Lincolnshire, I did not behold 
you with indifference 

“ Oh, Juliana 1 is this-possible ? may I (latter 
myself that it is so?’’— and the confiding 
noble-hearted Hawkshaw again spoke with 
exultant enthusiasm. 

‘ It is true, dear George— most true,’ mur- 
mured the artful Juliana, appearing to be 
plunged into the modest con fusion of a maiden 
fro u whose lips au avowal of tue lieirts feel- 
ings is elicited by the influence of sincercsb 
love. 

Mr. Hawkshaw was overjoyed by that 
| a33urauoe, which he firmly believed : for what 
will not a man believe when he is lip-deep in, 
love, and when the things which he is called, 
upon thus to put faith in, are so intimately, - 
connected with that love of his? He andj 
Juliana continued to walk together for three 
whole hours, until the hell rang for luncheon. 

Tnose were three hours of elysian bliss to the 
fine-hearted Squire ; and they afforded Juliana 
an opportunity for setting to work all the 
tactics of the most delicate finest. She had 
not only won the love of the Squire— but also 
his implicit confidence. It was her purpose to 
retain both, though all the while resolving to 
deceive him. She had to affect a passion which 
she did not feel : but this she did the more 
easily, because while responding to her admirer 
in the language of love, she pictured to herself, 
that it was Frank Paton to whom she was speak- 
ing. Thus substituting the image of Frank in 
its youthful, delicate, and almost effeminate 
beauty, for the image of George Hawkshaw in 
its fine handsome manliness, she contrived to 
speak more from the heart than she would 
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, otherwise have been enabled to do. And 
j when Hawkshaw’s arm encircled her waist, she 
! tutored her fancy to believe that it was young 
Patou’s ; and she felt a thrill of sensuous 
ecstacy sweep fervid and glowing through her 
entire form. And when too Mr. ITawkshaw 
pressed his lips to her’s, it was still in ima:iua- 
tion young Frank's mouth that thus grew to 
her own ; and as the boiling blood ran like 
lightning through her veins, the effect was 
to impart a more rapturous fervour to her 
kisses. 

At length the summons for luncheon, ringing 
forth from the belfry over the entrance-tower, 
sprinkled the hot stagnant air with its metallic 
sounds ; and Mr. 1 Tawkshaw led back his in- 
tended into the (.Ustle. After the repast the 
Squire requested a private interview with 
Indy Saxondale— • which was of course imme- 
diately accorded : for her ladyship had received 
a rapidly whispered hint from Juliana to the 
effect that she had received an offer of Mr. 
Ilawksha w’s hand. Lady Sixondale led the 
way to the library ; and there, without much 
circumlocution, the Squire informed her of 
the step he had taken, and requested her 
assent to the match. Indy Saxondale, play- 
ing the maternal part to perfection, re- 
presented how dear to her was the wel- 
fare of her elder daughter— how jealously 
she had watched over that beloved child’s hap- 
piness-how pleased and gratified she was to 
think that her darling Juliana had won the 
esteem and affection of so worthy a gentleman 
as Mr. llawkshaw -and how cheerfully she 
(Lady Saxondale) gave her consent to the 
alliance. 

The speech was altogether a very beautiful 
one, eminently touching and pathetic : the only 
misfortune was the utter hollowness of the 
sentiments themselves and the guileful 
hypocrisy of the lips from which they came. 
However, Mr. llawkshaw regarded it as a 
genuine outpouring of maternal love and affec- 
tion ; and taking her ladyship’s hand, he press- 
ed it to his lips in token of gratitude for her 
kindness in consenting to part with such a 
matchless treasure as her daughter Juliana. 

“I avail myself of this opportunity, Mr. 
ITawkshaw,” said Lady Saxondale, “ to make 
you in return a certain communication— which 
indeed I am bound to make, now that yon will 
so soon become one of the family. You must 
have perceived that Lord Harold Staunton 
entertains a most affectionate regard towards 
me ; and T do not know that there is any indis- 
cretion in avowing that 1 reciprocate his love. 
He has offered me his hand. 1 have spoken to 
him most seriously on the subject. I have bide 
him remember that there is a considerable dis- 
parity in our years ; and 1 have besought him 
i to study his heart well ere receiving an affirma- 
tive answer from my lip3. He has replied with 
all suitable frankness anil candour. Tn a word, 
therefore X propose to consult my own happi- 


ness by accompanying Lord Harold Staunton to 
the altar.' - 

“I congratulate your ladyship,” answered 
Mr. llawkshaw, “ upon a prospect which, from 
all that you have said, is so well calculated to 
consolidate your iiappiness. From what I have 
seen of Lord Harold, I have every reason to 
admire and like him. But when once you have 
obtained the influence of a wife over his lord- 
ship,” added the Squire, with a good-natured 
smile, “I hope you will prevent him from 
mounting strange horses and taking daring 
leaps.” 

“ Depend upon it, my dear Mr. Hawkr' w,” 
auswered Lady Saxondale, while a blush rose to 
her cheeks ; “ that I value his life too much to 
permit him to risk it again in so venturesome a 
manner.” 

The Squire took leave of her ladyship, and 
then proceeded to bid farewell to Juliana also : 
for be bad some important business to transact 
at (Gainsborough that afternoon, and had 
ordered the groom at the Castle to have his 
horse in readiness at three o’clock. It was 
now close upon that hour ; and therefore the 
Squire could no longer delay taking his depar- 
ture. He found Juliana alone in the drawing- 
room ; and when he had bade her a temporary 
farewell — only until the morrow — he inquired 
where Lord Harold was ? She answered that 
she thought he had ascended to his own cham- 
ber. 

“ I will just seek him thc-re, to shake him by 
the hand,” observed the good-hearted Squire : 

“ for as we are both to enter the family soon,” 
he added with a smile, “we must maintain all 
fiiendly courtesies. Besides, under existing cir- 
cumstances, it is but right I should acquaint him 
with what ha3 taken place between you and m? 
to-day— and also cmigiatuTato him on the 
change which his position is likewise to ex- 
perience. One kiss more, dear Juliana—and 1 
am off.” 

The kiss was given and returned ; and 
Squire llawkshaw, quitting the drawing-room, 
repaired to Lord Harold Staunton’s chamber, 
which was on a higher storey and in a remote 
part of the building. On knocking at the door, 
lie was desired to enter ; and he found the 
young nobleman making some change in his ! 
toilet. lie proceeded to mention his engagement ! 
with Juliana, and likewise to offer suitable 1 
congratulations on Harold’s intended marriage 
witii Lady Saxondale. It struck him for the 
moment that a somewhat strange expression 
passed over the exceedingly handsome counte- 
nance of Lord Harold,— an expression which 
seemed to spring from the writhing sense of 
internal pain : but as it immediately passed 
away, and Staunton recovered bis wonted 
cheerfulness of look as he reciprocated those 
congratulations, the Squire thought no more j 
of the circumstance : or if he did, he attributed 
it to the lingering effects of the severe fall from • 
the horse. i 
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»• Why arc yon going «'» early to-diy. Hawk 
►*i.iw asked l.'in! Harold. 

* I have pome* little irvinvsi at fiain*- 
responded tin* Squire. “In fact, a 
lire? firmer.* rim owes m n pome money, ha« 
called a meeting of l.ia creditors at a tavern 
there : and ai lie i« a worthy pood fellow. I nin 
peine to give him wlnt help 1 can." 

“ You ' are going to ride ■ aero- r i" u'-’ted 
Harold. 

“ Yes : and 0:1 that s;mo thorough-bred, too, 
that yon were so venturesome with. I nm 
afraid that yon .tmuetimoa feel the pain now 1 
And yet— let me s-e— it must lie a good three 
weelin ago — • ” 

“ Ah 1 but it was a very eerioin fall,*’ re- 
joined Harold, “lain pomp to have two or 
throe honr-t* fi-diing, •und-r tin* shade of those 
nee*, yonder, till dinner-time/’ 

*• Von r>vm to In* fond of manly apart s," 
oh».;rved lliwk-lnw. “ All I von have got a 
piet«l.e»sa here and the .Squire, who' po- | 
».•«- *d .a perfect knowledge of every ch-cription 
of fire-arms, op.-n-d the box. “ l>jul»le bar- 
relled, eh l eh ?" he paid, taking up the only one 
it contained : for the other was not there, al- 
though the ease was formal to contain two. 
11 This i< a beautiful pistol— and an excellent 
nuker’ti nam*< too— one of the firet in Lindon.” 

“ Ye- : they are first-rate pinol*," oWjved 
Staunton, turning aside to put on a Hinuting- 
tjicketin whirl, he was going on hi-' fishing 
t oxpedit'on. 

I “Where i* the other pi-tol /* asked the 
Squire : “ th-T»* n iglit to he a tnir— it would 
| he a great pity to h»--e one. l!i*»ides, one t f 
tli day ' you and 1 will have a shooting 
male!;. *1 v.'iil order my groom to bring over 

some piger.iv from the’ Hall Il-il where is 

the other pi-tol i" he again asked. 

‘■Oh 1 I left it behind in London,” re -ponded 
Staunton, now handing over a long wooden 
e is i which contained mum- fishing apparatus 
for which he h id sent a f<*w days previously 
from (Sain'-borougb. 

“Oh I no matter/’ said the Squire. “I 
have got a splendid collection of fire-arms ; 
r.r,d when we do have oar match, T will bring 
uv.-r a coup 1 *: of rifles, which will he better 
than ri»Lo:>:. Are you a poml allot, Staunton V 
T mean with pistols.” 

“ F — I — am considered to be so. bn t con- 
found this fishing rod I there is something 
wrong with it." 

“ Let me see,’ said the Squire, hastening 
forward to render his assistance. “ I know 
all about fishing-tackle ; and if I had known 
yon wanted it, could have lent yon a better 

gear than that lint, good heavens 1 my 

dear fellow, what is the matter with you ? 
for Lr;*’/l Harold’s countenance was as while as 
a sheet ; and upon it was an expression of 
indescribable anguish, blended even witli 
horror. 


“ Nothing, nothing— only those pains,” was 
the quick and funcwhul excited response. 

“ All !’’ rejoined the good-hearted Squire, 
“yon must really taj-e rare of yonrself, Staun- 
ton. Von were piVliaps more shaken than any 
of ns fancied at the time. J.ut let us look at 
this rod. There I— now it. is all right ; and I 
most be usT— for it’s past three o’clock. Do 
take c ire of yourself. Not too much exertion, 
mind !— for ’these sprains, and aches, and 
twinges do hang uncommonly about one." 

With these words, Mr. Huwkshaw shook 
Lord Harold cordially by the hand, and then 
burred from the chamber. Having threaded 
the long corridor towards the staircase, lie 
rapidly defended the flight— reached the hall 
-and i-uuing forth, mounted his spirited steed, 
whf-h was in readmes;!. Putting a crosn- 
piece into the hand uf the groom— for the 
Squire was generosity itself— he galloppcd 
away, made the circuit of the grounds, and 
th tv getting on the rear, or northern end of 
the castle, proceeded along the bank of tlie 
river through the fields in the direction of 
t « linsbnrougl:. 

He had ridden about a couple of mileB : and 
on reaching a gate, Mr. Ilnu-KBhaw was stoop- 
ing forward to open it, when several horses, 
that wire in the field which Lo wan about 
to enter, galloppcd, as if Lhey were mnd, but 
only in frolic-nine sport, across the meadow. 
The thorough -bred which the Squire bestrode, 
iivtantaneoivlv pricked up its ears, manifes- 
ting that midden excitement which spirited 
horses ::io wont ^ to do under such circnmslan- 
ctri ; ami swerving abruptly on one side, the 
auitual threw the Squiie completely over tlic 
gate fist » the next field. His hat fell oil’ — his 
head came in violent contact with a stone— 
and !v was completely stunned. In a few 
luinuti - he ciime back to consciousness : and 
found an exceedingly prepossessing — indeed 
iieautiful youth, bending over him— bathing 
his face with n wet handkerchief, which had 
been dipped for the purpose in the river that 
flowed close by. 

“ Are yon much hurt V inquired the youth, 
in a gentle voice, expressive of sincere sympathy 
and concern. 

Xo—1 think not, - ' said Mr. Tiawkshnw : 
and then making an attempt to i iso, lie found 
Hint lie was roach belter able to do so than 
might have In en expected from the severity 
of his fall. “ Thank liod ! there are no bones 
broken at all events. A little pain in the 
head — but that is of no great consequence. 
lt?II me, my young friend, is there much of a 
contusion on the forehead V 9 

“No mark is apparent there at all," replied 
the youthful stranger : but I felt a consider- 
able swelling on the side — the hair however 
covers it/’ 

“ So much the better i" ejaculated the Squire, 
overjoyed at this .intelligence. « Nobody 
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need lcaow anything of my misadventure. Rut 
where is the horse 1” 

“ He made a long circuit, and then came 
back. There he is- just behind the hedge. I 
would have caught the noble animal, but did 
not like to leave you till I was assured that 
you were returning to consciousness.” 

“ It would have been more seemly,' 1 ex- 
claimed the Squire, “ had I expressed my 
heartfelt thanks first to you, my young friend, 
before I inquired for my horse — and as he 
thus spoke, Mr. Hawkshaw took the youth’s 
hand and shook it warmly. “ Yes, I am in- 
deed most grateful — yon have evidently done 
j me no small service. Why, one might have 
died if left to one’s self in such a state — or 
[ been kicked to death by those half- wild horses 
there, that are scampering about — and which, 
by the bye, were the cause of the accident. 
Rut we must know more of each other,” conti- 
nued the Squire : and now that he surveyed the 
youth more attentively, he observed that he 
was poorly and indeed shabbily dressed, al- 
though his linen was scrupulously clean, and 
everything about him denoted as much neat- 
ness' as the threadbare garments would allow 
their wearer to display. 

“ I thank you, sir, for your kindness,” an- 
swered the youth : “ but I am a stranger in 
these parts— my stay here will not be 
long ’’ 

“ Wait a moment !’’ cried Mr. Ifawkshaw : 
and hastily opening the gate— for he felt but 
little inconvenience now from his accident- 
lie fetched his horse from where it was brow- 
sing on the grass, and lea the animal through 
the gate, which the youth civilly held open 
for the purpose. 

“Now, my young friend,’ continued Mr. 
Hawkshaw : “ I repeat that we cannot part 
in this manner. Tn the first place, let me 
announce myself. Here is my card : my 
residence is a few miles distant in that 
direction. How long are you staying in these 
parts ? where are yon at present residing ? 
and will you shift your quarters to the Hall ? 
You shall he as welcome there as if we had 
known each other for as many years as we 
have minutes.” 

“ Again do I thank you most sincerely for 
your kindness,” responded the youth : “ hut I 
cannot avail myself of it. It were however 
churlish and rude not to say that on some 
future occasion, should I revisit Lincolnshire, 
I shall assuredly do myself the pleasure of 
calling at Hawkshaw Hall.” 

“Well, I take that as a promise,” exclaimed 
the kind-hearted hospitable Squire. “But 
remember— it must be as faithfully kept as 
(invitation is sincerely given. And now tell 
me whose acquaintance it is 1 have lmd the 
pleasure of forming ?" 

“I have no card with me,” replied the 
youth ; “ but my name is Paton.” 

“Then let mo henceforth call young Mr. 


Patoh my friend,’ said Hawkshaw, again 
grasping Frank’s hand. “But come now — 
don’t think me’ rude - and don’t be angry with 
I me for what I am going to say. Is there no- 
thing I can do for you ? I have told you that 
1 mean to regard you as a friend ; and you 
must look upon me in the same light. You 
arc very young — and I dare say that you have 
been brought up in a manner above your 
present means. Now, don t be offended- for 
I do not seek to wound your feelings : no, not 
for the world ! Perhaps, if you had a good 
friend— a sincere friend— a friend w l > would 
take you by the hand— a friend, in short, who 
would not let you want for a few hundred 
pounds to give you a fair start in life ” 

Frank’s countenance had become the colour 
of crimsou ; for he knew that all this was said 
in consequence of the shabby apparel which he 
wore. But at the same time he experienced a 
deep sense of gratitude towards his new friend, 
whose frank generosity of spirit it was by no 
means diflicuTt to penetrate. 

“To cut all Ibis short," said Mr. Hawkshaw, 
“ will you come and take up your quarters 
with me at the nail 1 It is not \ ery far dis- 
tant ; and if you go to Gainsborough, there is 
a van leaving at six o'clock that will put you 
down at the park-gate. Are you staying at 
Gainsborough 

“ Yes— 1 am staying there for the present,” 
replied Frank, who did not like to say too 
much concerning himself ; because his business 
in Lincolnshire was, as the reader may suspect, 
of rather a secret as we 1 as of a delicate 
nature. 

“ And may 1 ask,” pursued Hawkshaw, 
whether you are rambling here with any fixed 
purpose, or only through curiosity ? Perhaps 
you were on your way to see that fine old castle 
yonder ? I have just come from thence ; it is 
Lady Sixondale’d.” 

“ Vee,” observed Frank, with difficulty veil- 
ing his confusion at all the various associations 
conjured up by the mention of that name : “ I 
was going to while away a few hours by looking 
at the castle. As for your invitation to stay at 
the Hall, I again express my sincere thanks ; 
and with regard to all the other kind things 
yon said, and the offers you so generously but 
delicately made ” 

“You refuse them P said Mr. Hawkshaw : 
and he gazed upon the youth with growing in- 
terest as well as curiosity. “ Are you alone at 
Gainsborough ? have you parents, relatives, or 
friends there ? ’ 

“No : I came upon a little business of a pri- 
vate nature, which perhaps will not detain me 
beyond to-morrow. And now, sir, with your 
permission, I shall bid you farewell.” 

“ And you wiil suffer me to do nothing for 
you ? ’ nsked Hawkshaw. “ I see that you are a 
young gentleman in speech - in manners - in 

everythin/ But will you be offended if [ ask 

you for your address in Gainsborough, that I 
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re ay leave there some little token of my grati- 
tude for the service too have rendered me V | 
Again and again do I express my grati- 
tude,”^ responded Frank, “ coupled with the 
assurance that I require notliing. On some 
future occasion we shall perhaps meet again. 
And now farewell, sir.” 

With these words Frank hurried away in the 
direction of Saxondale Castle, while Mr. Hawk- 
shaw proceeded to mount his horse, saj’ing to 
himself, “ He is a nice youth — a very interest- 
ing youth — but somehow or another I can’t 
make him out. I should like to know more 
of him — and he was half inclined to ride 
hack and renew the conversation ; but fearing 
that his good intentions might he interpreted as 
mere inquisitiveness, or even construed into 
downright impertinent curiosity, hegallopped 
away towards Gainsborough. 

Meanwhile Francis Paton had hurried onward 
until the sounds of the retreating horse’s hoofs 
no longer reached his ears ; and then slacken- 
ing his pace somewhat, he thought to himself, 
“ This Mr. Hawshaw is evidently a warm- 
hearted and excellent man. Had I wanted a 
friend, accident would have sent me one in 
him.” ' 

But bis thoughts were speedily diverted into 
another channel : for as the reader • may full 
well suppose, it was not to survey the fine old 
castle that Francis Paton had come down 
into Lincolnshire — but to obtain an inter- 
view _ with the daughter of its mistress. 
Trusting to circumstances to furnish him 
with the desired opportunity, he approach- 
ed nearer to the grounds ; and skirting 
the park-railing, plunged his looks into the 
enclosure of the spacious garden within. On 
reaching a. gate, and finding it unlocked, be 
thought there would at least be no harm in 
entering the park ; and once there, he naturally 
enough approached the garden all the more 
readily and likewise the more anxiously because 
be beheld a form in white drapery moving in 
the midst of a shady avenue near the extremity. 
Nearer and nearer he drew— but cautiously, in I 
case it should not be the object of his search, 
although his heart told him that it was— until 
at length he was nigh enoueh to clear up all 
doubt. Yes : it was she— Juliana Farefield— 
the idol_ of his youthful heart — the dearly- 
beloved image that his soul cherished ! — it was 
she, robed in the same white drapery which 
she had worn in the forenoon, when walking in 
that very same spot with George Hawkshaw ! 


I CHAPTER XCVII. 

TIIE TEST OF LOVE. 

The moment that Frank Paton became con- 
vinced the form he beheld was that of Julistna 
—the moment he caught sight, of her splendid 


countenance framed by those massive bauds of 
glossy raven hair — he shrank into the shade of 
the densest shrub just within the railings, on 
thr outer side of which he stood, so that it 
screened him fror\ her view. How should 
he be received ? Had she forgotten him 1 
or, at least, had 3he ceased to love him ? 
Mould she resent his appearing before her 1 
would she feel annoyed and indignant on be- 
holding him in that mean, shabby attire 1 

Such were the misgivings which swept 
hurriedly through the mind of Francis Paton, 
and kept him transfixed with suspense and 
apprehension for upwards of a minute. But 
no, no — it was impossible ! she could not have 
forgotten him 1 she could not have ceased to 
love him ! she would not discard him because 

he came in poor apparel ! And if she did 

why, then the test would be accomplished ; 
and it were better that he should learn his fate 
than linger on, entertaining hopes which after 
all would be never destined to receive fulfil- 
ment. Now was the moment to breathe her 
name l- she was passing near the, shrub— she 
was barely four yards from the spot where he 
was concealed ! 

“ Miss Farefield— Juliana,” murmured 
Frank : and he held his breath with renewed 
suspense. 

j “ Who calls she ejaculated with a sudden 
start : then stopping short, she swept her bright 
looks around. “That voice— Ob, that voice 

A thrill of joy shot through the youthful, 
heart of the lady’s devoted lover : for in those 
accents there seemed to be wafted the assurance 
, of continued affection, of delight, and of hope. 
He sprang forward— a cry of joy burst from 
J uliana’s lips : he ieaptover the low palings of 
the garden— he would fiave thrown himself at 
her feet— but she caught him in her arms. 

“ Dearest, dearest Frank,” she murmured, 
pressing him again and again to her bosom, and 
covering his cheeks, his lips, and his forehead 
with the most impassioned kisses. “ Dearest, 
dearest Frank, is it indeed you ?” — and more 
fervidly still did she embrace him— more glow- 
ing and rapturous were the caresses she lavish- 
ed upon him. 

“ Beloved Juliana Oh, my beloved one 1” 

— and he could say no more : his voice was 
chocked with unutterable emotions of bliss, 
and joy, and ecstacy : and if he had leisure for 
a single thought apart from those feelings, it 
was in self-reproach that he had for an instant 
doubted her constancy or suspected her love. 

“ My own dear Frank — my heart’s dearest 
Frank,” she said, drawing herself the 
least thing back, hut still keeping her arms 
thrown round his lithe and slender form : “ let 
me look at you— let me gaze upon your beautiful 
face— let me look into the depths of those hand- 
some eyes and a.s she thus spoke, with the 
iich blood mantling upon her own hot cheeks, 
her regards, half tender, half devouring, 
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Wandered from feature to feature of that 
youthful countenance which was indeed of 
the most exquisite beauty. 

“ Then you do love me, Juliana V murmured 
Frank, with a s reet smile that revealed the 
brilliancy of his ivory teeth : but he was 
allowed to say no more at that instant — for his 
lips were sealed by those of the impassioned 
lady, who again and again pressed him to her 
bosom. 

“Love you, Trank? 1 she said, in a deep 
earnest voice : “love you? Oh, yes— I .love 
you beyond the power of language to describe. 
You know that I love you 1 Hid not your 
heart tell you so ? or else why did you seek 
me a^ain ? Yes, beautiful and adorable boj r — 
I love you — by this kiss I love you !• And by 
this— and this— and thiB !’ 

“ Oh, my own Juliana,*' murmured Frank * 
“a thousand anxieties are now cleared up— a 
thousand cruel fears dispelled P 

“Ah, wicked boy !” responded the lady, 
now slightly relaxing the embrace in which she 
held him and looking with a sweet deprecating 
archness upon his countenance : “ did you, 

then, think I had forgotten you ? Why have 
you not sought me before ? But come— we 
have much to say to each other : there is a 
shady arbour at the end of this avenue — we will 
proceed thither and converse. There is no 
fear of interruption. Come, dearest Frank, 
comet’— and she gaily and blithely led the 
youth along. 

They reached the bower formed by thickly 
twining jasmine intermingled with roses, the 
llowers of which were in full bloom, and 
the whole supported by an ever-arching trellis- 
work Into this bower— one fully fitted for 
the sighs, and the kisses, and the language of 
love— Juliana Farefield conducted Frank; and 
they sat down side by side. She retained one 
of his hands between both her own ; and then 
she looked at him — long and earnestly at first 
— it was with fondest adoration, the gaze of 
lier’s, fixed upon his glowing countenance— 
for the natural paleness of his cheeks was 
covered now by the mantling blood ; and then 
it was with a growing expression of regret 
and sorrow on her part, as she surveyed the 
meanness and poverty of his apparel. 

“ Dearest Frank,” she said, “ you are not 
happy — you are not prosperous in your cir- 
cumstances. I fear me that the world goes 
not well with you ?’’ 

“ Alas, no !” responded the youth : and 
deeper grew the colour upon his cheeks— and 
he became covered with confusion ; for he 
was now suddenly seized with an intense 
dislike for the part that he was enacting : 
he thought that he had already received suffi- 
cient evidences of Juliana’s constant and 
devoted love to render a test unnecessary ; 
and he was about to throw’ himself at her feet 
and reveal the motive for which he had come 
in that mean garb— when the thought sud- 


denly flashed -to his recollection that he had 
solemnly and sacredly promised l\is father, 
ere quitting London, that he would put her to 
that test, and that in no moment of weakness 
or infatuation would he abandon it ere ascer- 
taining the full result. 

“You were going, to say something, 
Frank -yon stopped short suddenly,” said j 
Juliana, contemplating him with renewed, 
or rather with redoubled attention. . “ I j 
see but too plainly, my dearest boy, that 
things arc not well with you : but, 
thank heaven ! it is in* my power to remedy 
them. Frank,” she continued, in' , half-re- 
proachful, half-tender tone, “ if you wanted 
for anything, why did you not write to me ? 
You know that I am not without money ? and 
even if I were, every jewel that 1 possess 
should have been placed at your service. Good 
God ! my darling Frank, to think that you 
may have been in distress— to think that you 
could have lacked perhaps the necessaries of 
life — Oh, the thought is more than I can 
endure !” 

Again did she seized him in her arms— 
again did she press him with almost convul- 
sive violence to her highly swelling bosom— 
and again, too, did she lavish upon him the 
warmest, most impassioned caresses. Then 
she released him from her arms ; and as if he 
were indeed the bright and beautiful idol of 
her adoration, she sat gazing upon him with 
a voluptuous tenderness. Again was his pur- 
pose shaken : again did he feel more than half- 
inclined to avow his object in presenting 
himself before her in an almost pauper raiment ; 

— and there was a moment, too, when his heart 
swelled with a sense of the proudest feeling 
that he might, if he chose, proclaim himself to 
be rich— that he had found a father and a 
mother — and ^iat they had promised to endow 
him with a '‘fortune in case he should find 
Juliana all he hoped and wished, and should in 
due time lead her to the altar. But the very 
thought that he was in a condition to proclaim 
this triumphant intelligence, had the effect of 
reminding him of the solemn sacred vow which 
lie had pledged to his parents that the test 
should be persevered in until the very end. 

“ Now tell me, dearest Frank,” said Juliana, 
j perceiving that lie remained silent,— perceiving 
also that conflicting thoughts were agitating in 
liis mind, but of what nature slie could not 
| guess : “ tell me, my own dear Frank, what 
j you have been doing with yourself ? wliat has 
happened to you since we parted ? It is nearly 

six weeks Oh ! it seems an age. But, thank 

God ! it has only been for so short an interval 
— because whatsoever you may have suffered, 
lias not therefore been of long continuance. 
Ah 1 did you think, that because on that day 
when you were driven by my wicked mother 
front Saxondale House,— did you think that my 
lips would echo whatsoever taunts bad flowed 
from her's? Did you think, my own dear 
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Frank, that I . could be so cruel or unjust as 
to visit upon you ■whatsoever deeds your sister 
might- have done 1 N o, no : yon should have 
known me better — you should have known 
me better ! But, thank heaven ! you arc 
come back to me at last !' : 

“ Yes, dear Juliana — I have come back to 
you with only one hope in my heart : 5 — and 
Frank gazed most adoringly, most enthusiasti- 
cally upou the splendid countenance of the par- 
l ician lady. 

“ And that hope, Frank ?’ she murmured. 

“ All ! you need not tell me what it is, I can 
understand it full well : because I likewise ! 
have cherished such a hope, — the hope that 
our loves might be renewed P 
| I! But let me explain this hope of mine, dear 
Juliana,” continued the youth now remember- 
ing the entire lesson which the Marquis of 
Eagledean had given him ere lie lefc Stamford 
Manor. “ You love me, Juliana — I know you 
do: the past has proved it— the present con- 
firms it. But love has likewise a future, as 
well as a past and a present ; and it is of this 
that l would speak to you 1” 

“ Proceed, my dearest Frank," murmured 
J uliana, suffering her head to droop upon his 
shoulder, so that bis cheek vested against her 
polished brow, and the Ion/ curls of his hair 
fell upon her own massive bands. “ The 
music of your voice sinks deliciously into my 
heart. Proceed, dear Frank — I love to listen 
to you." 

“"Well then, my own Juliana, ’ he continued, 
entertaining not the slightest doubt, a« to the 
result of the test to which h«« was upon the 
point of putting her, and longing to huny it 
over that he might give her the assurance that 
it was nothing b>tt a test, to be crowned by 
' joyous revealings on his part relative to his 
own position, — “ since you u ill listen thus 
patiently, I will speak. I said that love 
has a future. What is to he the future of 
our love.' 1 I come to you, poor— unhappy — 
an obscure and unknown youth : my apparel 
denotes my condition— yon yourself have 
already penetrated it— and* you iisve given me 
your sympathy. Nay, more— you have assured 
me, in words as delicate as they were kind, that 
if I have suffered privations, it was my own 
fault for not applying to yon - aud that if I am 
still suffering under the cruel circumstances of 
the world, you will endeavour to amend them. 
For all this, dearest Juliana, accept my heart- 
felt, devoted thanks. No words are capable of 
expressing my gratitude I” 

“ Not gratitude, Frank," murmured Juliana, 
in accents leaden with a sensuous languor : “but 
speak to me of love.” 

“It is of love, dearest, that I am about to 
speak,” he continued. “ I have said, therefore, 
enough to convince you of my position. You 
beholu it — you have understood It. Bat poor j 
as I am in purse, my heart is rich in boundless, 
illimitable love for you. There are two alter- j 


natives between which I have to choose. An op- 
portunity presents itself for me to seek my 
fortune in a far-off land. That is one alterna- 
tive. Tiie other is, that if you will bestow your 
hand on me, you will raise me to your own rank 
in life, and I may hiive a chance of obtaining a 
livelihood in my native country. Those are the 
alternatives, dearest Juliana: my decision 
depends upon the next words that issue from 
your lips.” 

If the Hon. Miss bare field did not start— 
did not even raise her head from the youth’s 
shoulder, when he thus undisguisedly, frankly, 
and even boldly demanded her hand in mar- 
riage,— it was because she was seized with a 
perfect stupor of astonishment. But he himself 
noticed nut the effect which his words thus 
produced upon her, inasmuch a3 lie could not 
behold her countenance : his cheek rested 
upon her temple. And she was astounded ! 
As the reader is well aware, she had regarded 
Frank only as the object of a passion that 
devoured her— onty as the means of' assuaging 
the fires that were consuming her— only as a 
being whom sue could cherish as the idol of a 
secret and illicit amour. But to become his 
wife— to sacrifice herself to one who had been a 
lacquey- to wed the poverty in which ho seem- 
ed to be steeped— to descend from the pedestal 
of hoi patrician rank, and become the object 
of scorn and contempt on the part of all who 
knew her— to abandon likewise the brilliant 
prospect of becoming mistress of Hawkshaw 
I-Iall, with a husband whose generous con- 
fidence she felt assured of beiDg able to abuse 
in all circumstances where her own particular 
pleasures and fancies might be concerned,— to 
consummate, in a. word, all these tremendous- 
sacrifices — no, Juliana Farefield was utterly 
unprepared for such a, result ! She was as- 
tounded therefore at a demand, whicli, not- 
withstanding the fervid passion she experienc- 
ed for Frank, she could not help regarding as 
a monstrous audacity on his part. Ah I it 
would have been very different indeed if he 
had revealed to her the v hole truth — that he 
had found a father in the rich Marquis of 
Eagledean — that in due course he was to bo 
publicly acknowledged as that great noble- 
man’s son— aud that his sire would give him a 
fortune, which, if not so large as Mr. Hawk- 
sbaw's, would nevertheless be an ample one ; 
— very different, wc say, would it have been, 
if Juliana had heard all these things from 
Frank’s lips ! Then she would have followed 
only the dictates of that powerful passion 
which she believed to be love — then she would 
at once have clasped that charming youth iu 
her arms, murmuring an enthusiastic “Yes 
and throwing a veil over what he might have 
been in times past, she would have been proud, 
when she thought of him as her husband, for 
the present and the future. But as she knew 
nothing of all those things which young Paton 
might have revealed to her, had he chosen, 
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she was afc once struck with the seeming au- likewise . hollow and gloomy — sad, and even 
dacity and presumption of his demand ; and startling to hear from the lips of one so young, 
not for a moment did she think of making —“ana would you-, Juliana, be guilty of such 
what appeared to be so stupendous a sacrifice, tremendous deceit towards a husband, and 
Neveverthelese, she could not endure the doom me to the degradation of being a hireling : 
thought of losing him altogether; and she favourite— a pensioned paramour ?*’ 
asked herself, wherefore her original plans “ Dear "Frank, how strangely you talk 1 One 
could not be carried out — that she should wed would really think,” continued Juliana, “ that 
Mr. Hawkshaw and that Frank should con- you were affecting to speak like a Puritan — , 
tinue her paramour ? and she razed upon him searchingly, to see 

For upwards of a minute did she remain if he could possibly be in earnest, 

motionless, half reclining in his arms, with “ O Juliana,” he exclaimed, with a sudden 

her head resting upon his shoulder : then she outburst of emotion : “ do not, do not let me 
slowly raised her countenance— and assuming think that it is you who have been speaking 
her most 'winning, most seductive* look, she in a manner sufficient to astonish and bewilder 
said, “Listen tome, Frank.’* me 1— do not destroy the brightest dream that 

“Proceed, dearest,” he responded : for there ever shed its golden influence upon the human 
was nothing in her mien or her manner to heart ! Recall everything you have said — tell 
throw a damp upon his hopes. me that you were seeking to put me to the test 

“Listen, my dearest boy,” she continued; —that you were compelling me to pass through 
“and 1 will tell you what I think, and what an ordeal for the purpose of assuring yourself 
I propose after all you have said. As for the that I am worthy to become your husband !’* 

alternative of your fleeing from your native “ Frank, dear Frank, I am at a loss to corn- 

land to seek your fortune in other climep, it is prebend you and Juliana would have been 
cruel of you to hint at such a thing ; and you really and truly angry, had not the youth 
must know perfectly well that I could not seemed so eminently handsome at - the moment, 
endure the thought. Then, as to the other with the, expression of lofty pride upon his ! 
alternative, we must look at it calmly and brow, and of an earnest entreaty on his eyes 
deliberately. Of _ what use would it he, Frank, and his lips, that she could not bear to reproach 
for us to wed in order to be poor ? 1. have no him. 

fortune ; and 1 could neither endure poverty “ Look roe in the face, Juliana,’ 1 he said, his 
myself, nor behold you suffer it.. You know voice again becoming sad and mournful :“ look 
that I love you devotedly — passionately ; and mein the face— not. as you are doing now, with 
you love me in return. We must make the all the' blandishments of your beauty : but look 
best of circumstances: and they perhaps are at me seriously and steadily, and tell me deliber- 
not so unfavourable as you may apprehend, ately and frankly whether you ere now ex- 
Now listen, dear Frank- and let me not .see a pressed your precise meaning, and whether you 
shade gathering upon that beautiful counten- still adhere to it — that you are to marry another, 

ance of your’s : it must always brighten up but that j ou will continue to regard me as 

with smiles to beam upon me, as mine shall as — I cannot speak the word again 1 And 
ever beam smilingly upon you. Dear Frank, yet pause, Juliana, before you answer me. 

t have received an offer of marriage ” Remember that your love has been given to 

“Ah”— and the youth gave a quick spas- me, and that we are already the same as 
modic start, while the colour which had been husband and wife in the sight of heaven. Can 
slowly fading away from liis _countenar.ee you in honour— can you in delicacy— can you 
during the latter portion of .Juliana's speech, indecency, accompany another to the altar ? 
suddenly vanished altogether. can you so far deceive- the confiding heart of 

“Why do you start thus? why do you turn some fond and no doubt good and honourable 
pale ?’ she said, pressing liis band to her bosom, man, by suffering him to suppose that it is a 
and at the same time looking with impassioned virgin bride -whom he is to receive to his 
earnestness into his countenance. “Hear me arms?” 

to the end. 1 have received, as I was saying, “ Frank,” responded the Hon. Miss Farefield, \ 
an offer of marriage. In a wordly point of the flush of mingled indignation, shame, and 
view, it is an advantageous one— though I heed humiliation rising toiler countenance— for she 
hardly assure yon there • is no affection on my was now truly indignant, and unable to con- 
side : for all the love that my heart had to ceal this anger of her’s : “ you are abusing the 
bestow is ycur’s — and your’s only. Well, position to which my love has raised you in 
but this marriage will give me a social position, respect to myself. It ill becomes you, Frank, 
and will also give me wealth ; and you, my to make my weakness a subject of reproach : 
dearest Frank, shall continue to be the real and did I love you less, I should be more offen- 
object of ruy love — you shall have no care for ded still at this lecture which you are taking 
your livelihood — no need to push your fortune upon yourself to read me. Come, my dear 

in other realms ” boy — let me hear no more of such speeches 

“And would you, Juliana,” interrupted from your lips. Have I not offered to do all 
J Frank, in a voice that was not merely low*, but that woman can for yon ? 1 must ensure my 
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own position : and our happiness may remain 
uninterrupted. Hear Frank, tell me that you 
are satisfied with what T have proposed ; and 
I will no longer be angry with you for the 
manner in which you addressed me. And 
now, do not be offended, my dear boy : but 
take whatsoever I have about me at this mo- 
ment here is gold ” 

Thus speaking, Juliana drew forth her pnrse: 
but with a sudden cry of indignation and 
aversion— of wounded pride and bitter disap- 
pointment — Francis Baton sprang up from the 
seat in the arbour, defied the purse from her 
hand, and bending upon the astounded aud even 
affrighted lady a look so strange, so wild, and so 
full of ineffable feelings, that it was never after- 
wards effaced from her memory, he cried, “ No 
— everything is at- an end between us ! I have 
put you to a test, aud I have discovered your 
real character. Thank God that I hive done 
so ! The veil of infatuation has fallen from my 
eyes.- Beautiful serpent that you are, there is 
guile on your lips— poison throughout yom* en- 
tire being 1 Farewell— farewell, for ever !” 

With these words he turned and fled precipi- 
tately. 

“ Frank, dearest Frank !’’ exclaimed Juliana, 
speeding after him : “ come back to me come 
back to me, I conjure you !” 

But he heeded her not : the paling was 
reached— he sprang over it quickly : he flew 
across the park — and in a few minutes was out 
of sight. 


CHAPTER NOVI IT. 

IIAWKSIIAW HALL. 

As if flying away from a spot where the 
spells of a worse than Circeau enchantment 
were to be avoided, Francis Baton sped across 
the fields, reckless of the course he was taking, 
and having no thought for anything but the 
magnitude of that disappointment which had 
succeeded the bright hopes so recently enter- 
tained. Indeed, lie hurried onward as if for the 
purpose of outstripping that very thought,— a 
thought which kept pace with him— haunting 
him— circling him round about— appearin > 
here, there, aud everywhere — racking his brain, 
torturing liis soul, sending pangs through his 
heart— making him feel as if the earth had 
nothing that he now need live for, In this 
manner the unhappy youth sped along through 
the fields for more than half-an-hour — until at 
length, wearied and exhausted, he threw him- 
self upon a bank beneath a verdant hedge ; 
and covering his face with his hands, burst into 
tears. 

This outpouring of his sorrow proved a relief, 
and by' degrees he found himself enabled to 
reflect with comparative calmness upon every- 
thing that had just occurred. But for the first , 


few moments he could scarcely bring himself to 
believe that it was all a reality : it appeared 
like a dream. Was it possible that Juliana 
had never loved him a= he could only wish to 
be loved ? — was it possible that he had merely 
served her sensual phantasy, and that he had 
been regarded as one who would accept the lot 
of a profligate lady’s paramour ? Oh, that he 
should have been insulted by such a degra- 
dation ! — oh, that he should have been sub- 
jected to such a humiliation ! To have been 
a liveried lacquey in her mother’s service, 
was mortifying enough, now that hia cir- 
cumstances Vere so altered : but to be deemed 
so lost to all honourable principle as to be 
proffered a position which vas infamy itself, 
was enough to make his heart feel as if fiery 
scorpions were writhing around it. And then, 
too, to have seen the mask so completely torn 
awiy from the countenance of her whom he 
had so fondly loved— to be compelled to look 
upon her henceforth _as a snake wearing a 
beautiful skin— to have the conviction so 
rudely forced upon him that she was a lump of 
moral rottenness— corruption throughout from 
head to foot— steeped to the very lips in de- 
pravity Oh, all this was sufficient to make 

him mistrust the whole world in future — 
almost sufficient to induce him to escape from 
it as from a morass swarming with reptiles ! ‘ 

Ah ! these were stern and severe truths 
indeed for Francis Paton to admit into -bis 
soul : but nevertheless they were truths, and 
not to be rejected. But the longer he sat 
meditating on that verdant bank where lie 
had thrown himself, the more did he see reason 
to appreciate the wisdom and the foresight of 
his father, the Marquis of Eagledean, who had 
so earnestly conjured him to put Juliana Fare- 
field to the severest test. Ah ! and he, in his 
infatuation — in his blind besotted confidence — 
in his .fervid and enthusiastic trustfulness 
would at one moment have abjured that test 
as an insult to her love — an outrage to the 
evidences of affection which she was lavishing 

upon him. Love 1 it was a mockery 1 no : 

it was the baseness of a depraved passion. 
Evidences of affection ! — no : they were the 
blandishments and the allurements in which 
the feelings of the profligate woman expressed 
themselves. 

Francis Paton remained for more than half- 
an-hour seated upon that bank, giving way to 
his reflections. Suddenly, ho looked at his 
watch, the chain of which he had been 
hitherto careful not to display, as the ap- 
pearance of .jewellery would but have ill- 
assorted with the studied penury of his 
garb. He looked at his watch, we say — 
and he found that it was six o’clock. The 
evening was delicious : but he had no power 
to appreciate the beauties of nature in the 
present condition of his mind. It was true 
that he had grown calmer through that half- 
hour’s reflection ; but still be was very far 
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from being completely tranquillized. He was tersecting a wide expanse of verdant 
unhappy — restless — uneasy. ineadowe. A peasant couple, evidently husband 

Rising from the bank, he wandered on again and wife, with three or four little children, 
in a listless mood — not perceiving which direc- were sitting at their evening meal. Frank asked 
tion he was taking, nor caring whither he for a cup of milk : it was immediately supplied 
I went. On, on he walked at a quick pace : for him ; and not choosing to remunerate the wo- 
the excitement of his mind was still sufficiently man in a direct manner for her hospitality, lie 
strong to make him proceed thus hurriedly : put some silver into the eldest child’s hand, 
but it never once occurred to him to cast a bidding him “ pui’chase a toy with it the next 
glance around and assure himself whether time his father took him to Gainsborough.'’ 
he were proceeding towards Gainsborough or He then inquired how far he was from that 
not. In this strange condition of mind, the town?— he was told eight miles. How far was 
youth continued hjs way through the fields, he from Saxondale Castle ? for he wished to 
Another hour had passed : again he looked ascertain what distance he had walked since 
at his watch — it was seven o’clock. Yet, it parting from Juliaua : — he was told seven 
was only in a sort of mechanical manner that miles. Could he obtain any conveyance in the 
he thus thought' of the time, when he did not neighbourhood to take him to Gainsborough, 
think of the path that he was pursuing : but for he bad lost his way and was much wearied ? 
presently the thought suddenly flushed across Eat at the very moment that he had put this 
his memory, that he was thus wandering last question— and before it was answered— a 
aimlessly and without purpose. He now gentleman on horseback rode up to the front 
stopped short and looked all around. Saxondale of the cottage. 

Castle was no longer to be seen : nor was he “ Here’s the Squire !” exclaimed the peasant, 
near any town that might be Gainsborough, rushing out to see what Mr. Hawkshaw 
He was in the wide open country, with here wanted. 

and there a few isolated cottages dotting the It wa3 a glass of ale or cider, whichever 
beautiful landscape. He began to compute might happen to be in the place: for Mr. 
that lie must have walked some six or seven Bawkshaw was thirsty. Frank’s first impulse 
miles since parting from Juliana. He felt was to stand aside from the vicinage of the 
weary and faint, alike from fatigue and want open door, so as to avoid being seen by the 
of food : but he had no appetite— he craved Squire: for he did not wish to undergo 
nothing — he was sick at heart. He must the process of another interrogatory at that 
however get back to Gainsborough as soon as gentleman’s hands — nor to have the pain of 
possible : for his valet Elward, who had accom* declining a renewed invitation which ' might 
panied him into Lincolnshire, would be uneasy possibly be put in respect to a visit to the 
at his protracted absence. Bending his steps Hall. But Mr. Hawksha v had caught sight 
towards the nearest cottage, which was still at of him : and in a hurried whisper he asked 
least half a mile distant, Francis Raton thus the peasant whether a youth of such-and-such 
reasoned with himself :— a description was not in the cottage? On 

“ Instead of giving way to sorrowful feel- receiving a reply in the affirmative, together 
ings, 1 ought to thank heaven for having with an acionnt of the various inquiries 
followed my excellent father’s advice and put Frank had been making, the good-hearted 
.1 uliana to this test. Perhaps if I had at once Squire sprang from his horse — rushed into 
told her that I had found parents who were the. cottage —and seizing the youth by the hand, 
enabled to give me a fortune, she would have exclaimed, “Now that you are on my ter- 
consented to marry rne : and, Oh 1 what an ritory, 1 take you prisoner. You have lost 
'alliance would it have proved ! Better, better your way — you have been wandering about — 
far to place a viper in my bosom ! Could I you want a conveyance to take you back to 
have expected that as a wife she would re- Gainsborough — and you shall have one from 
main faithful to me ? Ah ! I should have the Hall : but only on condition that you 

believed it— I should have put confidence in come and dine with me first. .My house is 

her— my soul would have given her all'its most barely two miles distant ; and if you are too 
loving trust— and someday, sooner or later, I much fatigued to go ro far, T will scamper 

should have been startled from my dream home and send down a gig to fetch you. 

— I should have awakened to find myself de- Come, give your assent at once: for I shall 
ceived ! Oh, it is a fortunate escape, and one take no refusal.” 

that should fill my heart with gratitude instead “ Indeed, Mr. Hawkshaw,” responded 
of with useless repinings ! But yet— but yet, Frank, “I know not how to decline your 
:t is hard to have had the golden bowl of hope courtesy without seeming positively rude and 
thus rudely dashed from my lips to be broken churlish. But the fact is, my servant is at 

at my leet : and it is difficult to banish that Gainsborough : he will be very uneasy ” 

bright and beautiful image— too bright and too “Your servant ? ’—and the Squire could not 
beautiful— from my inind !’’ avoid the ejaculation : for it certainly struck 

While thus meditating, the youth reached him as most singular that this shabbily dressed 
the cottage, which stood in a narrow lane in- youth, of poverty-stricken" appearance, should 
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he attended by a valet. “Well,” Hawkshaw 
immediately continued, fearful that be himself 
had been guilty of a rudeness, “ the moment 
we get to the Hall, one of my men shall take 
a civiisn-carb across to Gainsborough and fetch 
your servant.” 

At this moment the sounds of a vehicle com- 
ing along the lane were heard ; and a gig, in 
which a stout jolly-looking man was seated, 
came in sight. 

“This is most opportune ’ ejaculated Hawk- 
shuw, looking through the cottage-window. 
“ Here’s Farmer Siadden— a capital tenant 
of mine, by the bye— and he will drive yon on 
to the Hall. It won’t be a quarter of a mile 
out of his way.” 

Frank could no longer refuse. He was too 
tired to think’ of walking any farther : and he 
had moreover conceived a friendship for the 
kind, frank-hearted Hawkshaw. He was 
likewise dispirited enough to feel that the 
companionship of such a host would be far 
from disagreeable ; and he therefore accepted 
the proposed arrangement, with due ac- 
knowledgments of gratitude. 

“ You have nothing to thank me for, my 
young friend,” said the Squire. “ I owe you 
a great obligation then rushing forth from 
the cottage', he beckoned Farmer Siadden to 
stop. 

Tne gig drew up accordingly. Frank en- 
tered it : Mr. Hawkshaw requested Mr. Siad- 
den to drive the young gentleman as far as the 
Hall ; and remounting his horse, which the 
peasant had meanwhile been holding, he rode 
on a little in advance. Iu a short time a large 
and imposing-looking mansion, in the Eliza- 
bethan styie of architecture, gradually stood 
forth from amidst the stately trees of an 
immense park ; and Farmer Siadden informed 
his young companion that it was the Hall. 
He added that far as the eye could sweep all 
around, did Mr. Hxwksha v's domain extend. 
In a few minutes the porter’s lodge at the 
entrance of the park was reached— the gates 
flew open — and the gig followed Mr. Hawk- 
shaw up a gradual ascent of gravel road to 
the entrance of the Hall. .There Frank alight- 
ed, thanking Mr. Siadden for his courtesy ; 
and the worthy farmer drove away. 

“Now, my young friend/’ said the Squire, 
when he had conducted his guest into a spa- 
cious, lofty, and handsomely furnished apart- 
ment ; “tell me at once where your servant 
is to be found in Gainsborough ; and one 
of my grooms shall go over and fetch 
him without delay. We will then have 
dinner : for I dare say you are hungry 
— and my appetite is marvellously keeD. 
I am uncommon glad I was detained so 
long at G ainsborough, since it lias' afforded me 
this unexpected pleasure of meeting a second 
time with you.” 

Frank mentioned the hotel at Gainsborough 
s here the servant would be found : and pulling 


' out a well-filled purse, he begged that Mr. 
r Hawkshaw's groom would become tbe bearer 
; of the requisite funds to settle the account at 
■ that hostelry. While in the dg, Frank had 
fastened his h^.iGsovne watch-chain in the 
usual manner to one of the button-holes of his 
waistcoat ; and the sight of this appendage, 
together with the production of the amply 
furnished purse, made the Squire wonder I 
more and more what possible mystery there I 
could be about his new friend, and why with 
such adequate means his apparel should be 
so wretchedly mean and shabby. The youth 
was however still too much abstracted to 
reflect that these circumstances must indeed 
appear strange to his host ; and therefore he 
thought not of volunteering any explanation. 
Of course the Squire spoke not a word calcula- 
ted to show that he sought one. 

The groom was despatched to Gainsborough ; 
and immediately afterwards dinner was 
served up. The repast was alike substantial 
and excellent : there were no other guests ; 
but until the dessert was placed on the table, 
a couple of footmen, in handsome though some- 
what old-fashioned liveries, remained in 
attendance. The discourse therefore, which 
passed between Mr. Hawkshaw and young 
P.iton, was only upon indifferent and. every- 
day subjects. But when the cloth was 
removed, and the board was covered with 
fruits and wines, the domestics withdrew ; 
and then Frank, who in the meauwhile had 
found leisure for reflections as to the singu- 
larity of his position, thought that it was time 
to give a few words of explanation. 

“ Mr. Hawkshaw,” lie said, “ in the first 
place I must renew my thanks for this gener- 
ous hospitality on your part ’’ 

“ X<»; a syllable, Mr. Pa ton 1” interrupted 
the Squire. “ I have already fold you that I 
considex' myself your debtor. Thank heaven, 
the hurt I received has proved much more 
trivial than might have at first been antici- 
pated. 1 

“I am rejoiced to receive this assurance, ’’ 
answered Frank. “But I was on the point of 
observing that you must doubtless consider it 
strange to have teheld me wandering about in 
such a manner ; and also/' he added with a 
mournful look, “ that I should be so poorly ap- 
parelled, although possessed of the amplest 
means.” 

“ I don't seek to penetrate into your affairs, j 
my young friend/ observed tbe Squire ; “ and 
if you consider it necessary to give me proofs 
of your respectability, I can tell you at once 
I don't want them. Your speech— your air — 
your mannei’s, are those of a youcg gentleman : 
but even if you were not, it would be the 
same— for I am not merely under an obligation 
to you, but I have likewise conceived a great in- 
terest on your behalf." 

“ For this reason, therefore, Mr. Hawk- 
shaw,” responded Frank, “and in return for 
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that generous assurance, I consider it my duty 
to tell you something respecting myself. Nay, 
permit me to do so. There is perhaps some 
little romance in the tale that 1 am about to 
narrate ; and at all events it will serve for 
conversation as well as any other topic.'* 

“ If you regard the matter in this point of 
view,” observed Hawkshaw, “ you shall have 
your own way. Now, fill your glass — and let 
us enjoy ourselves. I am sorry to see that 
your spirits are none of the best : but I must 
hope to contribute towards cheering them 
somewhat. I dare be sworn it is some love- 
matter : but pray do not for a moment fancy 
that I seek to make light of it— as I myself 
must plead guilty to having recently surren- 
dered up my heart to the keeping of the most 
beautiful and virtuous of her sex.” 

Frank heaved a profound sigh : for he could 
not help envying Mr. Hawkshaw the min- 
gled confidence, satisfaction, and pride with 
which he was enabled— or at least thought 
himself enabled— to speak of the object of his 
affection. 

“Yes,” said the youth, “ you have discover- 
ed the true key to the reading of my unhap- 
piness. I have loved where I ought not to 
have loved. But permit me to give you some 
few words of explanation. And first of all, 
start not when I tell you that but very re- 
cently I was in a menial capacity, though 
having been well educated and properly 
brought up. However, such was the case. I 
was a menial, wearing the badge of servitude — 
an obscure and humble individual— more than 
half suspecting that my parentage was good, 
and yet ’without any certainty upon the subject. 
Indeed, I had not the remotest idea who my 
father might be— though, as I have already 
hinted, I had some reason to imagine my 
mother was a lady of rank. Well, Mr. Hawk- 
sliaw, it was my good fortune— as I thought 
at the time— but my misfortune as I now dis- 
cover it to be— to become the object of what 
I took to be love on the part of a young lady 
of marvellous beauty. I will not mention her 
name : I will not even give you the slightest 
idea of her portraiture. (4od forbid ..that, 
having loved her as 1 have done, I should do 
her an injury by proclaiming her secret ! Suf- 
fice it to say that I saw she loved me. I loved 
her in return. Yes : ardenly— fondly— ador- 
ingly did I love her 1 She was to me the 
object of a worship : her image sat enshrined 
in my heart like an idol in a temple. I would 
have laid down my life for her : there was no 
sacrifice possible to make that I was not pre- 
pared to make if called upon, and if such 
sacrifice on the part of so humble an individual 
as I was then , would have benefited her. Me- 
thought that she loved me as fondly and as 
well. Mr. Hawkshaw, inasmuch as I have not 
mentioned her name — as I slall not mention 
it — and as not a syllable will pass my lips to 
furnish an idea of her identity, should you ever 


meet her in the world— there cm be no harm 
in confessing that she save me the utmost 
■ proof which woman could give of her attach- 
ment.” 

Francis Paton stopped short : he wiched he 
could have recalled the statement lie had just 
made : he was fearful he had gone too far. It 
now struck him that Mr. Hawkshaw had 
casually mentioned, a fev hours hack, at the 
time of the accident, that he had just come 
from Sixondale Castle. He therefore knew 
Juliana : possibly he might some day learn 
that he (Francis Paton). ha I been in. Lady 
Saxondale's service— and should this fact come 
to his knowledge 4 he might put two and two to- 
gether, and thence arrive at the conclusion that 
Juliana herself was the heroine of the present 
narrative. Such was the transient fear which 
shot through the youth’s brain. But it was 
only transient : for on a second thought, he 
saw that it would be very difficult indeed for 
Mr. Hawkshaw to imbibe any such suspicion 
or frame any such conclusion. Frank had 
been speaking vaguely : he had not said that 
it was a lady in the same house where he was 
a menial, who had formed an attachment for 
him. But would it no appear strange that 
he should this day have been seen in the vicin- 
age of Saxondale Castle ? might not this cir- 
cumstance lead Mr. Hawkshaw to suspect 
something? Again did Frank see the perilous 
ground on which he had been treading, and 
the danger there was of seriously compromis- 
ing Miss Farefield —which he was far too 
generous-hearted and too magnanimous to do. 
lie therefore at once saw the necessity of de- 
viating somewhat from the truth of his 
narrative, and making it appear that the lady 
of whom he was speaking, resided in quite a 
different neighbourhood from that in which 
he had first encountered Mr. Hawkshaw. 

•Such was the train of reflections which 
swept rapidly through the youth’s brain ; 
and though it has required a long space to j 
record them, yet in reality they occupied but a 
few moments. Mr. Hawkshaw, perceiving that | 
he paused and reflected, attributed this to the 
peculiar mood of his mind at the instant. I 

“Yes,” continued Frank, “this lady of 
whom I am speaking, gave me the utmost 
proof of love : and methought that it was a 
I’eal love, the aincerest and the fondest. Then 
came a whirl of circumstances, hurrying me 
on to the solution of the strangest destiny. I 
suddenly quitted the family where I was in 
service— I was separated from the object of my 
adoration — the mystery of my parentage was 
cleared up— I found that my preconceived 
suspicions were correct — my mother was a 
lady of quality— and more than this, I dis- ; 
covered that my father was a man of exalted 
rank. My fortunes changed all in a moment. 
After years of separation, my father and 
mother were brought together again. They I 
are now married. You understand, Mr. Hawk- 
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slntv. from what I have told you — that I was “And it was under such circumstances as 
not born in wedlock : nevertheless, I was the these, that I met you P observed Mr. Hawk- 
offspring of the tenderest and most faithful shaw, deeply sympathising with Frank’s 
love. My parents are immensely rich : my affliction. “ Ah, mv poor young friend 1 you 
father will give me a fortune whensoever I had indeed enoughV-ipon your mind at the mo- 
urn prepared to settle in life. A few days ment ; and yet you could so generously bestow 
back he learnt the history of my love for this your ministrations upon me 1 Yon will forgive 

lady of whom I am speaking.' How did he me for having made certain offers ” 

act ? — not sternly and implacably, as many “ Forgive you, Mr. Ilawkshaw '{” ejaculated 
fathers would— but generously, kindly, and the youth : “ how can you address me in these 
considerately. He said, ‘ Go' to where the terms >. Shall I ever forget your generosity ? 
object of your affection is at present to be You fancied me poor— you offered to give 
found ; appear before her in the meanest and me a start in life— it was most kind,. most 
poorest costume ; suffer her to think that you noble 1 For tbe present there are circum- 
1 are steeped to the lips in poverty ; tell her stances which induce my father to preserve an 
a tale of hopeless prospects in this country, meoymto before the world— he has a nephew 
and of offers to. amend your fortunes in a to reclaim : but rest assured that when the 
foreign clime : then ask her to become your moment comes that there is no longer any need 
wife. If her love be sincere, she will make for preserving this mystery, I shall write to 
every sacrifice rather than renounce you: if you from London — I shall tell you who he is 
it be a mere gross passion, selfish and egotis- — he himself will write to you — and he will 
tical, she will refuse. B3- these means, my son, thank you for your kindness towards his son. 
you will put her to the test. If she come out lie bears one of the proudest names of the 
worthily from the ordeal, I will settle upoi}. British aristocracy : and well assured am I 
you two thousand a year : but if it prove that 3'on, Mr. Hawkslmw, wheuerer you visit 
otherwise, 3'ou will be rejoiced to think that tho metropolis, will be a welcome guest at his 
you have escaped from 3-our infatuation in house.” 

respect to one so utterly undeserving of your “ I shall be delighted, Mr, Baton, ’’ returned 
regard.’ — Thus spoke my father, Mr. Hawk- the Squire, “ to renew in London at Borne 
chaw ; and I came down to Gainsborough, future period the acquaintance that has com- 
For it is in the town of Gainsborough, at menced thus singularly between ub in Lincoln- 
this moment, that for a few days the lady shire. And perhaps I shall have the pleasure 
of whom I speak is staying : she is there of seeing you again before long : for, as I 
on a temporary visit to some elderly relatives, just now hinted, I am about to change my 
who, though not so well off in the world bachelor condition for the marriage state : and 
as her own family, are nevertheless highly after the nuptial ceremony 1 shall repair 

respectable.” with my bride to London. Ah, my young 

The reader will perceive, in the latter por- friend ! how different is she whom I shall 
tion of Frank’s speech, those ingeniously soon lead to the altar, from the heartless 
contrived variations from the all real circum- creature of whom you have been speaking ! 

stances of his story, which, while they did not The object of my affection is all amiabi- 

impair the general truth of the narrative, were lity, virtue, and excellence. She has been 
perfectly sufficient to conceal the identity of reared by an affectionate mother — a woman of 
his heroine with JuliaDa Farefield. strong mind, and who knew how to perform 

“ Having arrived in Gainsborough,” he her duty to her children. The object of your 
continued, “ I dressed m3’self in this humble love is handsome, you say : so is the object of 
, apparel which you see, and appeared before the mine— grandly handsome 1 — but therein is the 

young lady. I adopted the course which my only point of similitude between the two. Ah! 

father had recommended. But upon the wliat a tale of shameless profligacy have you 

r ' details of the scene which ensued 1 cannot revealed to me. Thank heaven, you have 

dwell farther than to give you the briefest been discreet and delicate enough not to men- 
outline possible. Would you believe it, Mr. tion that lady’s name : for if by chance I ever 
"v Hawkshaw ? she refused to bestow upon me met her in society, I could not possibly help 
her hand— but she shamelessly proposed to testifying the contempt - and abhorrence with 
mate me her pensioned paramour ! She said which her conduct has inspired me. You 
that, she would marry— she would contract a have indeed experienced a most fortunate 
brilliant alliance — one that would give her escape ; and instead of being downcast and 
riches ; and that though she would take a hus- unhappy, you ought to be cheerful and glad.” 
land’s name, yet that my image alone should Frank sighed— but made no answer: the 
rule in her heart. I scorned her proposition— I image of Juliana had been too deeply impress- 
. repudiated it with loathing and horror. I fled ed upon his heart to be effaced all in a .mo- 
from k.r presence. Cruelly excited, I wan- ment ; and he wished that she were far less 
dered out of the town, along the bank of the beautiful than she was ! 

river, not knowing -nor caring whither J The conversation was interrupted by the 
went.’’ • entrance of a footman; to announce that the 
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groom had returned from Gainsborough, ac- Mr. Pafcon was a youth iu whom he felt . inter-; 
companied by Mr. Paton’s valet, who had ested — that he had only recently discovered 
brought hi 3 master's luggage with him. his parentage— that this was noble, though he 

“ Now, my young friend,’ 5 said the Squire, himself was illegitimate — that his prospects 
when the footman had withdrawn, “I do not were brilliant— and that he had a fortune at 
intend to part with you so easily as perhaps his command !” 

you may imagine. You must at least give me Such were the thoughts which swept rapidly 
two or three days of your company here. You through the youth’s mind ; and perfectly con- 
need not go near Gainsborough— the residence Bistent they were with his tender age— his in- 
of your faithless one : but I will do the best I experience in the world— and tbe natural feel- 
can to amuse you. There is to be a grand ball ing of pride that he entertained an account of 
at some friends of mine — the Denisons* — to- his altered circumstances. Had ho been twenty- 
morrow evening : and I shall be delighted to eight instead of eighteen, lie would have pos- 
iutroduce yon. You will meet all t-lic nobility sibly reflected and acted otherwise : but as it 
and gentry of the neighbourhood, with their was, he suddenly resolved upon the course 
families. Do not say no)/ 1 "Would you pine which was thus chalked out.^ He accordingly 
and mope for the sake of a worthless woman? accepted Mr. Hawkshaw’s invitation to re- 
Comc, Mv. Pat on, take my advice— seek main a day or two at the Hall ; and the Squire 
rational pleasure and recreation, as the best was heartily glad at the decision ' to which ho 
means of driving her image from your thus came. 

memory.” Perceiving that his youthful guest was very 

Frank had drunk half-a-dozen glasses of much wearied, Mr. Ilawkshaw proposed that 
wine ; and his spirits were already somewhat he should retire for the nialifc : and with a 
chceved. He thought the Squire's advice cordial shaking of the hands, they separated, 
sound and good. It was not merely his wish, ** 

but also his duty, to triumph over the unfortn- 

nale attachment which he had formed. IJc 

had moreover received such kind hospitality (.'11APTEI? NC1X. 

from Mr, Ilawkshaw, that he did not feel him- 
self justified in running away the first thing Tim halt,. 

in the morning. And now, another idea flash- 
ed to his mind. lie had parted from .1 uliann, Wkm. indeed might Francis Paton be wearied 
leaving her with the impression that he was and exhausted, after the many long miles he 
indeed the poor humble and obscure youth he had walked that da}’, and the excitement of 
had represented himself to be : he regretted mind through which he lmd passed. Scarcely, 
that lie had not tarried at least long enough to therefore, did he lay himself down to rest in 
make her aware that it was not really under the handsome but old-fashioned chamber to 
such circumstances he had sued for her hand — which he was shown, when sleep fell upon his 
but that he was merely putting her affection eyelids. 

I o the test. He did not wish to expose her to On awaking in the morning, the sun was 
the world : but his own sense of pride would shining in at the window'. He looked ar. liia 
not Roller him to leave her under the impres- watch, and "mind that it was nearly ten o’clock, 
sion that it was a poverty-stricken, homeless, Springing from the couch, he rang the bell; 
broken-down youth whom she bad rejected, and bis valet soon made his appearance. All 
And again, too— so long as she laboured under that Frank required of him was to put out a 
that impression, she might fancy that he had more suitable apparel than that which he had 
been only influenced by selfish motives in worn on the preceding day : and when (his was 
eudeavouring to win as a wife the elder done, Edward was dismissed while tbe youth 
daughter of the proud and magnificent Lndj’ performed his toilet— for he was neither affected 
Saxon dale. He could not endure the thought or fastidious enough to need assistance during 
of being deemed thus selfish — thus egotistical ; the process. 

and therefore did the idea suddenly spring up But while he was thus engaged, he reflected 
in his mind that his own pride and sense of more seriously and more deliberately than lie 
honour required that Juliana should be dis- was enabled to do on the preceding evening, on 
abused upon all those points. the course he had resolved to adopt by appear- 

Now, it was reasonable to suppose that ing at the Denisons 5 balk All the motives 
she would be at the ball on the ensuing above specified, and which he had already 
evening. What if lie were to appear there weighed, remained undisturbed : but there 
a’so ? He would not expose her : he need was a danger, which now occurred to him that 
not speak to her— he need not even made him hesitate. • What if Lady Saxondale 
seem to notice her : but she would see should herself be at the ball, and should take 
him there, elegantly' dressed— introduced by it into her head to denounce him as the brother 
Mr. Hawkshaw : and as the Squire was acquain- of a female highwayman ? — thus renewing the 
ted with her, lie would no doubt take an malignant spirit in which she had expelled 
opportunity of whispering in her car “that him from her mansion. Yet would alio dare 
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do this ? would she Lake so bold a 
step when she found him in the companion- 
ship or a man of such evident wealth and stand- 
ing as Mr. Ilawkshaw '/ ]S : o : it was not proba- 
ble. Besides, Frank could not see how her 
ladysmip entertained any spite against himself : 
he was unaware that she had discovered his 
amour with her daughter; anti therefore lie 


came to the conclusion that if she beheld him at i 
Mr. Denison’s she would pas3 him by unnoticed 
—perhaps not even recognize him at all. But 
still there was another consideration : might 
not Juliana, on beholding him there, become 
overwhelmed with confusion, and tliuH betray 
to Mr. Ilawkshaw that a/ic was the lady of 
whom the Squire had heard so sad a tale '!■ We 
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Lave already said .(that Frank did not seek 
to expose her : lie wo too generous — too 
noble-minded — and there was a sufficiency of 
love lingering in his heart to render him averse 
I to the infliction of any unnecessary pain upon 
Miss Farefield. Should he, then, go to that 
ball ? Ah ! did he not know that Juliana had 
an immense power of command over herself 1 
Yes, surety ; — and on second thoughts, he 
calculated she would pass him coldly by, with 
the air of one who had never seen him before 
in all her life. Therefore, everything con- 
sidered, Frank decided upon remaning fixed 
in the resolve formed on the preceding eve- 
ning. 

Having completed his toilet, he descended to 
the breakfast-parlour : and Mr. IJawksliaw, who 
was already there, rose to welcome— not the 
poor-looking youth of the previous day— but an 
elegantly dressed young gentleman. The Squire 
had been up for hours : as early as seven o’clock 
he was gallopping over his estate ; and return- 
ing by nine, had taken a tankard of ale and a 
somewhat massive sandwich to allay the cravings 
of hunger until his guest should descend to the 
breakfast-table. And sumptuously provided 
was this break fast-table, to which they both sat 
down : the board literally groaned beneath 
cold viands, pies, and poultry— 1mm and tongue 
—various sorts of potted incats and marmalade 
— besides some fish, fresh caught from the river 
that morning. The Squire did the most ample 
justice to his own good things : and if he had 
confessed to Frank the little incident of the 
tankard of ale and the huge sandwich, the youth 
would have stared in most unfeigned wonder at 
the havoc which Mr. Hawkshaw still enabled 
to make among the comestibles. 

“1 lmve been thinking, Mr. Raton,” said the 
opened-hearted gentleman, “ what 1 can best 
do to amuse you to-day. I sln’n’l oiler to lake 
and introduce you to any of my friends in the 
neighbourhood ; because I know that the mere 
ceremony of morning calls is irksome and unin- 
viting enough. Resides, you will see all the 
elite, of the county at the Renisons’ in the eve- 
ning ; and then you can take your choice in 
respect to those whose acquaintance j’Ott may 
choose to form. I myself usually make one call 
every day,” he added, with a smile : “and you 
can guess upon whom— the lady who is to be 
Mrs. Hawkshaw ; but I will send a note pre- 
sently to excuse myself for this one occasion 

“ I beg and beseech that you will do nothing 
of the sort,” interrupted Frank. “ I should be 
truly sorry to deprive you of the pleasure of 
paying your accustomed visit. I myself shall be 
well pleased to ramble through your beautiful 
grounds ” 

“Ho, my dear Mr. Paton,’’ said the Squire ; 
“ I am not going to leave j-ou to your o® n 
resources. So not another word upon that sub- 
ject. But, by the bye, did you go and have a 
look at Saxondale Ca3lle yesterday ? All ! I dare ; 


say you were in no humour for anything of the 
kind ” 

“ nevertheless, 1 ’ responded Frank, successful* 
ly concealing the agitation which this allusion 
to Juliana’s home conjured up, “ I did approach 
near enough to that fine old edifice to see as 
much as I cared for. Rut I have no great taste 
that way : I feel no particular interest in see- 
ing antique buildings. I would much rather 
go and take a long ride or walk through the 
midst of the charming scenery which 1 behold 
from this window. ’ 

“ As for walking, my dear Mr. Paton,” replied 
Hawkshaw, with a smile, “ you must have had 
enough of it yesterday : so if you please, we 
will take a good ride together. According to 
your proficiency in horsemanship, can I accom- 
modate you. If you like a somewhat spirited 
•steed, be it so : but if you prefer a quiet geulle 
animal, but a fast trotter withal, such a one 
i shall be at your service.” 

I “ I must confess,” said Frank, “ that I should 
prefer the latter : for I cannot pretend to have 
any equestrian skill at all.” 

• The Squire and his guest now rose from the 
breakfast-table, and proceeded to the stables. 
Mr. Hawkshaw possessed a large stud, com- 
prising some of the finest horses in the 
county. He had a pack of hounds and 
harriers ; and an hour was spent in the 
inspection of the equine and canine depart- 
ments of his spacious establishment. All the 
while he conversed with such frankness of heart 
and in such cheerful spirits, that young Patou 
felt himself considerably elevated from the 
despondency and gloom into which he had pre- 
viously been plunged. It was impossible not 
to catch some portion of the .Squire’s exhilara- 
tion : besides, Frank was little more than 
eighteen years of age, and that was not a time 
of life when disappointment in love renders the 
victim ro utterly disconsolate as to think seri- 
ously of (putting the world and turning 
hermit. 

Mr. Hawkshaw and his youthful guest, 
mounting the horses -that were gotten in readi- 
ness for them, rode forth across the country. 
There was a variety of beautiful scenery on the 
.Squire’s estate, with the contemplation of which 
Frank was much charmed : for his was a mind 
that could appreciate the loveliness of nature, 
and receive, as it were, poetic inspirations there- 
from. H or less was lie in reality curious and 
interested with regard to fine specimens 
of architecture : he had therefore done himself 
an injustice when at the breakfast-table he 
affected an indifference with regard to Saxou- 
dalc Castle. But this, as the reader has no 
doubt understood, he did for the purpose of 
preventing Mr. Hawkshaw from starling a 
proposal to take him in that direction. 

After a long ride, a farm-house was reached, 
where the Squire purposed to halt and take 
lunch. Ue was well known there, although it 
was not upon his own estate ; and most 
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| welcome were he ana Frank made by and contained suite* of apartments spacious and 
I the occupants of the homestead. Having ' loftj- enough to remind one of the baronial balls 
•refreshed themselves they remounted their j of former times. The family itself has already 
hor?°j and re tamed to the Hal! by an- •. been spoken of as one of the oldest and richest 
other route, so that Frank had farther oppor-|inall Lincolnshire The father and mother 
canities of beholding the charming scenery of I were kind-hearted hospitable persons: the 
that part of the country. It was about four | old gentleman was sure to form a friendship 
o’clock when they reached the mansion ; and for any one who would praise his wines — the 
the interval until dinner time was occupied lady was as certain to take a liking to any one 
by an inspection of the interior of the I who appeared to relish the substantial fare 
house itself. There was a fine library, can- j served up at her board. They had several sons 
sistin? chiefly of old works accumulated by and daughters, most of them married and 
Mr. Hawkshaws father, who was much more | settled in different parts of the same county: 
of a book-worm than his son and successor. j thes* were all present at the ball of which we 
There was like wise a fine gallery of pictures ; 1 are speaking. Most of the guests had arrived 
and there were a few good busts and statues, j when Mr. Ha skshaw's carriage drove up to 
Thus, in the inspection of these objects of , the front of the mansion. There were perhaps 
interest, the time passed away quickly enough ! three hundred persons altogether assembled ; 
till six o’clock, when dinner was served up. j and, as the Squire had hinted to his youthful 
After the repast Frank and the Squire adjourn- j companion, these consisted of the elite of the 
ed to their respective chambers, to dress for I entire neighbourhood for several miles round, 
the grand ball that was to take place at the) It was with a heart beating more violently 
De.nisons’ that evening. than while performing his toilet or during the 

It was with a beating heart that Frank drive thither, that Francis Paton, srm-in-arm 
performed this toilet ; and now he did suffer with Mr. Hawkshaw, followed the po«dered 
his page Ed card to assist him : for he was lacquey up the spacious and well-lighted 
resolved to lose none of the advantages that staircase, to the first of the suite of rooms 
dress might bestow. Not that he entertained which were thrown open for the reception of 
the slightest idea of endeavouring to assert so the company. It was here— in what was 
complete an empire over the heart of Juliana, called the Ante-Room — that Mr. and Mrs. 
as to pave the way for a reconciliation, to be Denison had stationed themselves to receive 
crowned by marriage. No: he vowed within their guests. Immediately upon crossing th it 
himself that everything should indeed be at au threshold, Frank swept * his quick glances 
end between herself and him. But if the around : but amongst the ladies and gentle- 
plain truth must be spoken, it was with a. feel- men who were lounging there previous to piss- 
ing of boyish vanity, natural and intelligible ing into the next apartment, which- was called 
enough, that Frank on .the present occasion the Saloon, he discerned nob Ju iana Farefie d. 
made the best of all the resources and advan- The footman announced Mr. Hawkshaw in a 
tagej of the toilet which were at his disposal, loud voice; Mr. and Mrs. Denison at once 
When it was achieved, lie could not be other- came forward to receive him. Cordial shak- 
wise than well sitisfied with his own appear* ings of the hand took place : and the Squire 
ance:forhe looked eminently handsome. The hastened to observe, “ Permit me to introduce 
well-cut garments set oil' his slender and sym- a young and very particular friend of mine- 
metrical figure to the fullest advantage: the Mr. Pa* on. He is on a visit to me at the Hall ; 
evening entum* became bis somewhat and I have taken the liberty of bringing him 
feminine style of beauty most admirably. The hither, knowing that he would be welcome.” 
flutter of his heart’s feelings sent up the “ We are delighted to see Mr. Paton,” said 
colour to his cheeks, which were usually of a Mrs. Denison, at once, and with more cor- 
classic paleness ; and when he descended to diality than would have been shown in the 
the room where Mr. Hawkshaw was wait- les3 genial circles of London fashionable life, 

ing for him, the worthy Squire felt quite extending her hand to greet the youth, 

uroud of the interesting youth whom he wa3 “ Any friend of my friend Hawkshaw,” said 
about to introduce to the circle of his acquaint- old Mr. Denison, “is sure to receive a kind 
ances ; for he foresaw that Frank’s presence welcome here and he in his turn shook 
there would cause a complete sensation. * Frank by the band. 

The old-fashioned chariot,— which had be- Some other guests were announced at the 
longed to the Squire's grandfather, and which moment ; and the Squire, accompanied by 
the Squire himself so very seldom used, save Frank, strolled into the Saloon, where the bulk 

and except when going to evening pirties, — of the company were assembled, and where tea 

was in readiness soon after eight o’clock. The and coffee were served up. This was an immense 
place of destination was about seven miles apartment ; and it was not with the first 
distant : and it was reached at nine : for in the quickly sweeping glance that Frank was en- 
connbry such entertainments as those com- abled to discern whether Juliana was there or 
mence at an earlier hour than in London. Mr. not. All around — on chair, ottomans, or sofas 
Denison's mansion was of an immense size, — elegantly apparelled ladies and well-dressed 
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gentlemen were seated. Here and there ama! 1 
[groups were standing to converse : aud in 
other parts ladies were sitting, while gathered 
[ around them, was a knot of young gentlemen 
standing in that gracefully, lounging attitude 
which is so often seen. The immense apirt- 
ment was flooded with the light poured forth by 
three superb lustres, and which was reflected 
| in the magniflcent mirrors, as well as by the 
diamonds and the costly ornaments worn by 
the guests, Amongst the female portion 
thereof, there was no insignificant display of 
beauty ; and bright eyes, as well as mirrors 
and gems, shone brighter in the powerful 
effulgence streaming from the lustres. 

Mr. Hawkshaw, with Frank on his arm, 
strolled through the Saloon, nodding familiai'ly 
to those with whom he was most intimate — 
bowing more formally to those with whom he 
was less acquainted— and also looking around 
to see if a certain lady -guest had yet ai’rived. 
Need we say that the object of his eyes’ re- 
search was Juliana Farefieid ?— and thus was 
it that, without having the most distant sus- 
icion of the fact, he and his young friend were 
, oth alike on the look-out for one and the same 
being. She was not however there ; and 
having reached the extremity of the room, 
the Squire and Frank sat down, while a foot- 
man hastened to serve them with coffee. 

As Mr. Hawkshaw had foreseen, Frank’s 
appearance at once created much curiosity and 
interest. All eyes had followed him as he 
walked through the apartment, leaning on the 
Squire’s arm : the exquisite beauty of his 
countenance— his symmetrical and graceful 
figure— the aristocratic polish which appeared 
to invest him as naturally as if he had passed 
all his life in patrician halls, attracted the 
aotice of every one present, and made him the 
“ observed of all observers.” Who has he— 
this interesting young stranger? Such ap- 
peared to be the general question, whispered 
in some parts of the room -asked by means 
of a rapid exchange of glances in others. The 
Squire and Frank did not remain long alone 
where they had seated themselves : some of the 
principal male guests approached to shake hands 
with their friend Hawkshaw— and they were 
of course introduced to Mr. Paton. A little knot 
was soon collected there ; and the youth be- 
came engaged in discourse with his new 
acquaintances. Presently Mr. Denison ap- 
proached; and seizing an opportunity when 
Frank was talking to some others, the old 
gentleman whispered to Hawkshaw, “You have 
brought us quite an acquisition this evening. 
I can assure you that a great number of ladies 
have already been asking Mrs. Denison who 
the interesting young stranger is.” 

“ He is connected with one of the highest and 
noblest families of the British Aristocracy,” re- 
sponded the Squire aside to Mr. Denison. “ Tie 
is well off, too,” he added with a smile ; “ and 
if it be any satisfaction to the fair sex, you may 


safely whisper that on the day of his marriage 
his father will give him a fortune of a couple of 
thousand a-year.’’ 

“ Indeed !” said Mr. Denison. “ He certainly 
is a most interesting and fascinating youth. Does 
he purpose to make a long stay in Lincoln- 
shire ?” 

“Iam afraid not,” responded Hawkshaw. “ I 
mean to keep him as long as I possibly can : 
but 1 kno v that he is very anxious to get back 
to London.” 

“That’s a pity,” rejoined the old gentleman. 
“However, we must make the most of him 
while he ?.<? in the county. By the bye, he 
added jocularly, at the same time poking the 
Squire in the ribs, “ are you serious in your 

intentions in a certain quarter? you know 

where I mean. Come now, Hawkshaw, don’t 
make a mystery of it. All the county is 
talking of your constant visits to the Castle. 
But it is also rumoured that Lady Saxondale 
herself is likely to change her condition— and 
that Lord Harold Staunton is to be the happy 
man. I don’t know how true it may be : but 
you at least ought to be in the secret.” 

“ Well, I suppose,” responded' the Squire, 
laughing, though amidst some little degree of 
confusion, “ there is no use making a mystery 
of it. All that you have surmised is correct. 
But don’t go and tell every body that I am 
engaged to Miss Farefieid. I only proposed 
yesterday ; and you are the first person outside 
the walls of Saxondale Castle that I have men- 
tioned it to. I would much rather keep it as 
quiet as possible till the event come3 off : for 
when these things get known, one is stared at, 
and so bantered— and I really can’t bear jesting 
on such a point.” 

“Well, well,” answered Mr. Denison, laugh- 
ing in hia turn, “ I will keep your secret, 
Hawkshaw. But the music has"' truck up in 
the ball-room 1 I must go and get Mrs. Denison 
to find a suitable partner for your young friend 
here— for of course he dances.” 

A splendid band, which had been procured 
from Lincoln, had commenced playing at the 
moment when Mr. Denis-m 9poke of it ; and 
the company were beginning to move through 
the immense folding-doors of the Saloon into 
the adjacent apartment, where the dancing was 
to take place. Mr. Denison, retracing his way 
aci'oss the Saloon, l'eturned to the Ante-Room 
where his wife was receiving the guests. At 
this moment the footman announced Lady 
Saxondale and the Jion. Miss Farefieid. Mr. 
and Mrs. Denison hastened forward to re- 
ceive these two brilliant arrivals/ and 
when the usual greetings were exchanged, 
the lady of the mansion said, “But how 
is it that Lord Harold Staunton is not 
with you? I felt certain that your ladyship 
would have ensured us the honour of his pre- 
sence. 

• “He went on a fishing excursion yesterday,” 
responded Lady Saxondale, — “ remained out 
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• ; ’> and caught'a severe cold. I can assure 

you. my dear Mrs. 1 >em?on, that he deeply 
j reg: ets’bis inability to wait, upon you this 
I eveving. I am afraid we ourselves arc rather 
j late— the company appears to he already 
| numerous '' 

j “ The ball is about to open/’ responded Mrs. 
(Denison: then addressing herself to Juliana, 

• she said, “ Will you permit me to introduce as 
\ your partner for the first quadrille, such a 
j charming acquisition which we have received 
! this evening, and whom Mr. Ilawkshaw 
■ brought us ?' 

i “ Indeed !’ said Juliana, with a smile : for 
'she little suspected what she was about to hear. 

Whow is this phu-nix of whom you are speak- 
ing ?” 

j “Mr. Paton, replied Mrs. Denison. “ Look 1 
i he is standing at the farther extremity of the 
i Saloon, talking to Lord Blackwater and Sir 
| John Ivnightley. What an elegant youth ?” 
j Fortunate was it alike for Juliana aud Lady 
Saxondale that at the very moment Mrs. Deni- 
son mentioned the name of Paton,' both she and 
her husband turned their heads to look through 
the wide ope’n doorway into the Saloon where 
the youth was standing. For while on the one 
hand Lady Saxondale turned pale, on the other 
hand the colour mounted in its deepest crimson 
glow to her daughter’s cheeks. Yes : sure 
enough, there was Frank, elegantly attired— 
looking as if he had never been otherwise than 
the occupant of splendid drawing-rooms — llic 
handsomest, the most tastefully dressed and 
the most interesting of all the guests present 
upon this occasion ! 

Lady Saxondale was utterly ignorant of all 
that had taken place between Frank and lier 
j daughter on the preceding day : she did not 
! even know until this instant that he was in 
Lincolnshire at all. She bad for some time 
past ceased to think, of him— though the mo- 
ment the name was mentioned, it conjured up 
into her mind all past circumstances with re- 
gard to himself and Juliana. Tier ladyship was 
astounded and be* ildered to behold the youth’ 
ihft'c — elegantly dressed— looking as if he were 
as perfectly at home in a splendid drawing- 
room as if he had never dwelt in a servants' 
j hall— and introduced, too, by Mr. Ilawkshaw, 

| her daughter’s intended husband ! 
j On the other hand, Juliana was equally 
astounded and bewildered. What could it 
j mean ? how came he thus handsomely dressed 7 
, — he who on the previous day had appeared 
: before her in the meanest garb ! But how had 
! he fallen in with the Squire ? Had there been 
j explanations between them ? had Frank be- 
! trayed her secret ? had Hawkshaw decked him 
| out in order to bring him thither to consum- 
mate a terrific exposure of lierseif ? For an 
' instant she felt as if she could pray that the 
floor woul d open under her feet, and swallow 
hjSDipCtmt tKe next mofttcnlrfilie-said- to I 
herself, “ No— Frank would not betray me : j 


(11 


he is too generous. There is some strange 
coincidence, the mystery of which has to be 
explained. In any cx°e, however, I have a 
difficult part to play. Courage, courage !— and 
above all things, 0'lwnes3 and composure 1'* 

“ And pray, who is this Mr. Patou ?” asked 
Lady Saxondale, in a somewhat cold and proud 
tone* : for she thought it best to ascertain at 
once under what circumstances the youth could 
have formed the acquaintances of Mr. Hawk- 
shaw, and thereby gained an introduction to 
the mansion where he was now found. 

“Oh!"’ quickly replied Mr. DenisoD, “he 
belongs to one of the best and highest fami- 
lies in the kingdom : he is ^ery well off too— 
at least a couple of thousand a year. Hawk- 
shaw told me so just now — he knows all 
about him— but I lmndn’t time to learn any 
more particulars, for the music struck up and 
I was coming to ask Mrs. Denison to select a 
partner for Mr. Paton.’’ 

At this moment some new gnests arrived : 
Mr. and Mrs. Denison hastened to greet 
them ; and Lady Saxondale stepped aside 
with Juliana to exchange a few hurried ob- 
servation 0 . 

“ Can you read this mystery ?” inquired the 
mother. 

“1 confess that 3 cannot,” answered the 
daughter. 

“ But is it possible, think you, that this boy 
has told Mr. Hawkshaw ” 

“ No— I do not think so,” interrupted Juli- 
ana, the liveliest carnation again mounting to 
her features. “He would not do it ; ana if 
he lmd, the Squire would not make a scene 
here. No— it is rediculous 7" 

“ Well, you know them both best,” said 
Lady Stxondale. Bub you will not think of 
dancing with that boy ? No doubt he has in- 
vented a tissue of falsehoods to impose upon 
Mr. Ilawkshaw about bis rank and his fortune. 
Indeed, the whole thing looks ominous, Jnli- 

“ Mother, recollect our compact,” said the 
daughter impressively. “ The affair is mine- 
leave me to manage it. Depend upon it I shall 
know how. On your side, breathe not a word 
relative to Frank’s antecedents : you had 
better pretend not to know him." 

“ I shall certaiuly follow your advice,” an- 
swered Lady Saxondale, half haughtily, half 
sarcastically. 

“Now, Mis3 Farefield,” said Mrs. Denison, 
“ when you and her ladyship have taken a cup 
of coffee, I will introduce Mr. Paton to yon. 
Permit me to escort you both into the Saloon.’ 

We must here observe that at the spot 
where Francis Paton and Mr. Ilawkshaw were 
located at the farther extremity of that im- 
mense apartment, they could nob see what 
was taking plane in the ante-room where, 
the Denisons received their guests ; and 
it happened that just at the moment when 
Lady Saxondale and Juliana looked through 
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the doorway and beheld Frank in’ the 
manner above described, neither he nor the 
Squire were glancing in the same direction at 
the time. But Frank had heard, from some 
remark which had been made close by, that 
Lady Saxondale and her daughter were ex- 
pected to be present at the ball ; and he had 
therefore armed himself with all his presence 
of mind — all his coolness— all his self-posses- 
sion, in order to meet the crisis, whenever it 
should arrive, in a becoming manner. On the 
other hand, Mr. Hawkshaw — as we have al- 
ready seen in his conversation with Mr. 
Denison— did not wish it to be generally 
known at once, that he was engaged to Juliana : 
he had remained a bachelor quite long enough 
i to dread the sly jokes and bantering jests of 
I his friends at the approaching change in his 
condition, lie therefore had made up his 
mind not to rush forward with a marked and 
pointed eaeerness to ereet Juliana when she 
should make her appearance. 

And now Lady Saxondale, accompanied by 
her daughter, and escorted bv Mrs. Denison, 
entered the Saloon, after the* above-described 
little scene in the ante-room. The mother 
was, as usual, invested with that well-bred 
but graceful dignity which sat upon her 
like a superb mantle elegantly worn ; and 
no one who looked upon her exceeding hand- 
some countenance, would for an instant suppose 
that on entering that brilliantly lighted suite 
of apartments she had experienced the 
minutest incident calculated to excite her 
vexation or her alarm. As for Juliana, she 
likewise was collected and self-possessed to all 
outward appearance, — reflcctin r the calm and 
high-bred dignity, mingled with the graceful 
ease and elegance, which characterized her 
mother : but her heart was fluttering and 
palpitating, not through any lingering appre- 
hensions on account of Francis Baton’s presence 
there, but at the idea of meeting him again so 
I unexpectedly and under such unaccountable 
circumstances. 

“ Here are Lady Saxondale and her 
daughter !” observed Sir John Knightley, 
with whom Frank and Mr. Hawkshaw were 
conversing at the moment. 

“ Ah !” said Frank, affecting just that degree 
of interest which might be supposed to be ex- 
cited by the mention of a name of no small 
consequence in the county : “ that is Lady 
Saxondale V 

“ Yes— and the other is the Hon. Miss 
Farefield,'’ rejoined Sir John. “Do they not 
look more like sisters than mother and 
daughter ?” 

“Take care, Knightley, what you are say- j 
ing,” observed Lord Blackwater, in a jocular i 
tone, and with a sly glance towards Hawkshaw. 

“ The Squire is smitten in that quarter, you i 
know.” 

“ Come, let us go and pay our respects,” 
interrupted Sir John Knightley : and taking 


( his lordship's arm, they lounged with fashion- 
able ease towards the ottoman on which Lady ( 
, Saxondale and Juliana had that moment seated I 
themselves. I 

Frank, more absorbed than he had fancied 
he should have been, was looking in a furtive 
and sidelong mahner towards • Juliana at the 
moment when Lord Blackwater made that 
allusion to Hawkshaw ; and therefore it 
was lost upon him. As for the , Squire 
himself, he was likewise too intent in 
gazing upon the object of his adoration to 
notice the little circumstance. Thus did these 
two continue totally unsuspicious that the 
same being was engrossing so large a share of 
each other’s attention. 

We must now interrupt the course of our 
narrative to describe a little incident that took 
place at this particular juncture. Mr. Denison 
had remained in the ante-room, conversing 
with some gentlemen, after his wife had es- 
corted Lady Saxondale and Juliana into the 
Saloon. • Scarcely had those ladies thus passed 
into that splendid apartment, when a footman 
made his appearance and handed Mr. Danism 
a letter. Apologizing to those gentlemen with 
whom he was discoursing, for leaving them for 
a few minutes, Mr. Denison stepped aside to 
read the epistle which, having come by the 
evening mail from London to Lincoln, had 
been sent over to his mansion. Its contents 
ran as follow : — 

“Stamford Manor, London. 
“August 1-lth, 1844. 

“ My dear Denison, 

“ You will no doubt be surprised when you 
perceive the signature of your old friend. 
Years have elapsed since we met and since we 
corresponded : but I know your kind heart 
too well to entertain so injurious a suspicion 
as that the friendship which commenced in 
our school-days— was renewed at college — and 
was continued for some years afterwards, is in 
any way impaired, on your part, by the lapse 
of time. You may believe in my sincerity 
when I assure you that I long to shake you 
by the hand. 

“ I am once more in England : but for the 
present it suits me preserve a strict incognito. 

1. am married to the object of that love which 
I confided to you long years ago, and which 
has never ceased to animate ray heart. But 
though you were acquainted with that love of 
mine, you suspected not all the circumstances 
attending it. You knew not that I was a 
father. Such however was the case. I cannot 
now enter into particulars : those shall be 
given when we meet— which I hope will be 
soon. 

“Mj r object in penning these few lines, is to 
inform you that my beloved son, Francis 
Baton, is at the present time in Lincolnshire. 
He is to be found at the principal hotel at 
(lainborough. It is possible — if circumstances 
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cause him to prolong his stay there — that he an old friend residing in this county, to ■whom 
, ra:iv need the counsel of one who, through be offered to give ine a letter of introduction : 
! friendship for his father, will advise him kindly but 1 thought not that my stay would be 

j and conscientiously. Is it, therefore, asking prolonged indeed, it was by mere accident 

you too much to seek him at that hotel ? Show that I became Mr. Ha^kshaw’s guest ” 

Lira this letter— and he will confide to you the “Then Mr. IlDwkshaw is acquainted with 
object of his visit into Lincolnshire. But for- all to which this letter alludes ?” said Mr. 
get not, my dear friend, that for the present I Denison, inquiringly. 

do not wish it to be known that 1 am in “ Xo,” responded Frank ; “ be knows no- 
England. thing beyond the mere fact that my parents are 

“ Your’s most sincerely, rich and noble — and that I myself, alas ! am 

“ Eagledeax.” the offspring of a love which, at the time of 
my britb, bore not the sanction of marriage.” 

Mr. Denison read this letter with feelings “ But the purpose for which yon are come 
of mingled astonishment and gratification— iuto Lincolnshire ?” said Mr. Denison, 
astonishment that the youth whom acci- “ Yes— Mr. Hawkshaw is to a certain extent 

dent had brought to his house should be tlie acquainted with that," rejoined Frank. “ It 

son of his oldest and most valued friend — and is somewhat a loDg tale to tell ” 

gratification to'tbink that he should thus have “And evidently not a pleasant one,” inler- 
already been enabled to show him some little rupted the worthy old gentleman, grasping the 
attention, even before knowing who he was. youth’s hand and pressing it kindly. “We 
But Mr. Denison was a discreet man ; and will not converse any more upon the subject 
he determined therefore to observe inviolably now. To-morrow you and the Squire must 
the secret which had just, come to his know- come across and dine with ns. For the present, 
ledge. Putting the letter in his pocket, he at endeavour, my dear young friend, to enjoy 
once passed into the Saloon, and advancing yourself and enter into the gaieties of the 
straight up to Francis Paton, began to converse evening. And now let us return to the Saloon, 
with him in the kindest and most friendly where Mrs. Denison will be proud to find you 
manner. Mr. Hawkshaw, perceiving that a suitable partner.” 

Frank was thus the object of special attention Again taking the youth’s arm, Mr. Denison 
on the part of the host, did not now conducted him away from the conservatory, 
scruple to leave him for a few minutes while through the ball-room, back into the Saloon. . 
be proceeded to pay bis respects to Lady Sa\- In the meantime Squire Hawkshaw, aa 
ondale and Juliana. Mr. Denison then took already stated, had proceeded to pay his 
Frank’s am ; and geutly leading him away respects to Lady SaxOn dale and Juliana, who 
into the ball-room, still continued to converse were seated with Mrs. Denison. He placed 
in the most affable manner, though upon himself next to his intended ; and for the first 
general and indifferent topics. They passed few minutes the conversation was confined to 
through the ball-room— traversed a smaller mere drawing-room generalities ; but Juliana, 
apartment— and then entered a conservatory as well as her mother, was convinced by “ the 
filled with evergreens, orange-trees, rare Squire’s manner that he had heard not a 
plants from the tropics, and a variety of choice syllable from Francis Paton’s lips to alter his 
llowers. This place was lighted with wax- sentiments in any way with regard to the 
candles ; and in its coolness was most refresh- former. 

ing after the heated atmosphere of the other “ By the bye,” observed Lady Saxondale, 
rooms. after a brief pause in the discourse, “ you have 

“ My dear young friend — for so you must a friend here with you this evening, Mr. 
permit me to call you,” said Mr. Denison, Hawkshaw?" 

“ I wish to know whether there be any way in “You — and it was owing to that horse of 
which I can serve you ? whether you need the mine, — you know,” he continued with a smile, 
counsel or succour of one who feels a deep “to which I allude ?— that I formed Mr. 
interest in you ? But stay 1” he exclaimed, Paton’s acquaintance. In short, I met with a 
perceiving that the youth gazed upon him in little accident yesterday — I did not mean to 
surprise : “ read this— and then you will un- tell you of it — but since it is necessary to ac- 
derstand wherefore lam thus familiarly ad- count for my falling in with that very interest- 
dressing you.” ing young man— ” 

Frank took the letter which Mr. Denison “ An accident V said Juliana, in a low tone, 
handed him; and having perused it, he and pretending to fling upon the Squire a look 
remained lost in thought for upwards of a full of apprehension, which Mrs. Dension 
minute, while a profound sadness settled upon could not help noticing ; and she was at no loss 
his countenance. to suspect the cause, although she certainly 

Mr. Denison,” at length he said, “I return little thought that it was assumed, 
you i,'-- sincerest thanks for the kind feeling “ Oh ! but it was nothing, 1 can assure,” said 
you have demonstrated towards me. Before I the Squire. “ I was thrown at a gate— not 
/left London, my father mentioned that he had leaping it— it was all my own fault— sheer 
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carelessness on ray part However, Mr. 

Patou, who was passing along at the time, 
rendered me the requisite assistance ; and the 
result was his visit to me at the Hall.” 

“ And does he purpose to make a long stay in 
Lincolnshire ?” asked Lady Saxondale, as if 
merely in a conversational manner. 

“ No- it was with 'some difficulty I could 
iuduce him to remain a day or two with me. 
He is a well connected youth ” 

“ Ho you know anything of his family V in- 
quired Lady Saxondale, still with the same 
seeming indifference. 

“ No — but I have heard euough from his 
lips to be assured that he is of the highest 
respectability. Tndced, his whole appearance, 
— his manner— her conversation, stamp him 
as the well-bred young gentleman.” 

Lady Saxondale drew herself up slightly, 
but made no farther remark : she remembered 
her compact with <1 itliaua, and did not choose 
to violate it. 

“ I dare say ,’ '■ observed Mr. Ilawkshaw, ad- 
dressing himself to Miss Farefield, “ that yon 
will become acquainted with my young friend 
in the course of the evening, and 1 am sure 
you will be pleased with him.” 

Mrs. Hcnison was at the moment making 
some remark to Lady .Saxondale ; and .1 uliana 
said, in a now quick whisper, to Mr. Hawkshaw, 
but with an arch smile upon her countenance, 
“ And shall you not be jealous, my dear 
George, if you see me dancing with that hand- 
some youth whom you have brought hither to 
turn all the ladies' heads ?” 

“Not I indeed 1’’ he responded, also with a 
smile, but which was as replete with frankness 
and ingenuous confidence as that of his intended 
was hypocritical and feigned. “ I think too 
highly of you, my dearest .7 uliana, to be 
jealous.” 

“ I am glad to hear you speak thus,” she 
responded, “ But have j'ou mentioned to Mr. 
Pa ton that— that we arc engaged?” 

“No: I don’t talk of those things. Of 
course the Denisons and many others suspect 

“ To be sure !'* rejoined .1 uliana : “but I 
agree with you it is much better to say as 
little as possible on such a subject. 3Tow 
elegantly Mr. Paton is dressed !”— and this 
remark she made to endeavour if possible to 
elicit from the Squire the cause of the discre- 
pancy between the youth’s apparel on the 
present occasion and that which he had worn 
on the preceding day. 

“ Yes — he dresses with great elegance. 
But,” added the Squire, laughing, “it wns 
not exactly so when I first met him yesterday. 
He told me in confidence what brought him into 
Lincolnshire, and I should not breathe a syllable 
to anybody else but yourself ’’ 

“ Ah I dearest George, you and I, you know,” 
observed the wily Juliana, with a tender glance, 
“ have no secrets from each other ; and what- 


ever you may tell me, is of course sacred and 
inviolable.” 

“Poor fellow !” continued the Squire, still 
speaking in a subdued undertone : “ he is over 
head and ears in love — or rather was ” 

“Ah ! then he is not now ? Does he consider 
himself fortunate in his escape ?” — and it was 
with a palpitating heart but with unmoved 
countenance that Juliana asked the question. 

“Well, I think he has good reason to believe 
himself so. But pray don’t mention a word of 
all this to your mother or any one else. 

“Not for the world 1” rejoined Juliana. 
“ Pi’ay go on. I see that there is something very 
I'omantic and interesting about this youth — 
all the more interesting too, my dear George,” 
she added with witching cajolery, “ since you 
yourself have formed a friendship for him.” 

“The fact is,” proceeded Hawkshaw, “he was 
in love with some lady whose name lie. very dis- 
creetly suppressed, and of course T did not 
question him upon the subject ” 

“A lady in this neighbourhood ?’’ 

“Properly belonging to London, but slaying 
at Gainsborough* just for the present. My 
young friend’s fortunes have recently changed : 
so he came to put her to the test— dress- 
ing himself out in the shabbiest and meanest 
style ” 

“ Oh, what a device !” observed .7 uliana : 
and she affected to titter gaily, while invardly 
she was racked with the bitterest feelings.’ 
“ And what was the result ?'* 

“ Unpropitious to my young friend’s views. 
But w here is he ?” suddenly exclaimed 3Iawk- 
shaw. “ I left him with Mr. Denison at the 
other end of the room. Pray excuse me for *a 
minute— I must not leave him alone, as he is 
a pei feet stranger here : he will feel awkward 
and embarrassed in the midst of a crowd of 
persons unknown to him. And mind, dear 
.Juliana— not a syllable to your mother of all I 
have been telling you !” 

“Oh, fear not, dear George! You know you 
can trust me.” 

Mr. Hawkshaw Hung upon her a look of full 
tenderness ; and then rising from the seat 
where be had been carrying on this whispered 
discourse with Juliana — while her mother and 
Mrs. Denison were conversing together on 
their side — the Squire proceeded towards the 
ball-room. At that instant Mr. Denison and 
young Paton were returning into the Saloon : 
and they accordingly encountered the Squire on 
the threshold between the two apartments. 

“ I shall leave you, Mr. Paton, with your 
friend Hawkshaw for a few minutes,” said the 
worthy old gentleman, “ while I go in search 
of Mrs. Denison that Bhe may do the honours of 
the house towards you.” 

With these words he hurried awa}', and was 
traversing the Saloon, when lie perceived his 
wife in company with Lady Saxondale and 
Juliana. He immediately accosted the group, 
saying to his spouse, " I was looking for you, 1 




& 




my dear, that you may fulfil your intention of 
introducing Mr. Patou to Miss Farefield.' 1 

“ Mr. PatoD’s appearance beneath your roof, 
Mr. Denison, v said Lady Saxondale, “seems 
to have "rcited quite a sensation. I have been 
asking Mr. Hawkshaw who his young friend 
is ’’ 

“ And Mr. Hawkshaw has told you, mother,” 


interrupted Juliana, with a quick deprecating 
look at her parent — as much as to remind her 
of the previously expressed desire that she 
would not meddle in the matter, — “ Mr. Jlawk- 
shaw has told you precisely what Mr. Denison 
himself had already stated.” 

“Tone sure!” ejaculated this gentleman 
“ Am I to understand that there is the 
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slightest doubt as to Mr. Baton's respectabi- 
lity ?” 

“ Oh, far from it !” exclaimed Juliana.. “ My 
mother could not possibly mean such a thing: It 
is sufficient to find Mr. Paton within these 
walls to be assured of his respectability.” 

“ But what is more," rejoined Mr. Denison 
emphatically, “ I can answer for it— I will 
guarantee it. There may perhaps be some 
little mystery attending him, but which. will 
jail be cleared up in good time. Suffice it to 
say that I know who he is ” 

“ Indeed !’’ said -Lady Saxondale, fixing her 
eyes keenly upon the old gentleman, td ascer- 
tain, if possible, to what extent his knowledge 
thus reached. 

“ Yes— I know that his father is a nobleman 
of very high rank,” responded Mr. Denison. 

“ Is this youth, then, the Hon. Mr. Paton ?” 
inquired Lady Saxondale : “ or Lord Paton 

“ Unfortunately,” answered Mr. Denison, in 
a subdued voice, “ there is a circumstance 

connected with his birth But T need say no 

more — Suffice it to add that I do know who 
bis father is— he is a very old friend of mine — 
immensely rich, and fully able to give his son 
a proud position in the world. *’ 

“ Dear me, Mr. Denison,” said his wife, 
“ how came you to learn all this ? I am sure I 
am delighted to hear it ; for I felt quite an 
interest in that youth the moment 1 beheld 
him " 

“This is no time for explanations," interrupt- 
ed Mr. Denison. “ I only tell you what I 
know and what I will guarantee. Come, my 
dear," he added, still speaking to his wife, “ let 
Mr. Paton join the next quadrille with Mirs 
Farefield, if she will permit us to introduce 
him ?" 

“ Oh ! with much pleasure," said Juliana, in 
a most courteous and affable manner. 

Thereupon Mr. and Mrs. Denison hastened 
sway to fetch Prank ; and Juliana whispered 
quickly to her mother, “ You perceive there- 
fore that Hawkshaw has not been misinformed, 
and that the youth has not devised any false 
statements. 

“ It is altogether a mystery,” replied her 
ladyship, “ which I cannot comprehend.” 

“ But at which I am less astonished than 
you, mother," responded Juliana : “ for I all 
along knew that there were strange things 
connected with the parentage of Francis 
Paton." 

“He is approaching, .Juliana," said Lady 
Saxondale. “ Take care, take care Low vou 
play your cards— or you will lose Mr. Hawk- 
shaw." 

A few moments after these words were utter- 
ed, the Denisons came up with Frank j and the. 
lady of the house introduced him in the usual 
manner. Lady Saxondale bowed with a cold 
and distant reserve— Juliana with as much 
affable courtesy as under the circumstances 


she dared show : but with all the power of 
control she was enabled to exercise over her 
feelings, slie could not prevent the colour 
from coining and going rapidly on her cheeks. 
Frank, on the other band, was very pale, but 
perfectly collected. As he gave his arm to 
Juliana.* he felt that her hand trembled as it 
touched him ; and a galvanic guBh of indescrib- 
able emotions was sent thrilling through his 
entire form. 


CHAPTER C. 

THE CONSERVATORY, 

Mns. Dksison remained in conversation with 
Lady Saxondale— Mr. Denison hastened to 
receive some fresh arrivals of. gentlemen — 
Juliana and Frank passed on into the ball- 
room, neither of them giving utterance to a 
single word. Mr. Hawkshaw, well pleased 
in the genci’osity of his heart to perceive that 
his young friend bad thus become introduced 
to his intended bride, joined a knot of gentle- 
men who, like himself, did not dance, and 
fell into conversation with them. 

Frank and Juliana entered the ball-room. 
The first quadrille had just terminated : in a 
few minutes the second would commence. They 
took a seat during the interval. Both felt the 
embarrassment of their position : but each 
was inspired with very different sentiments 
from those which animated the other. On the 
one hand Frank merely wished to assure him- 
self that Juliana was already acquainted, 

I through the medium of Mr. Hawkshaw or 
Mr. Denison, with his altered position : 
but if not, it was his purpose to make it 
known, so far as he dared with due regard 
to his father's incognito. When once this 
should have been accomplished, there need 
be no farther intercourse between them : for 
although Frank could not so suddenly fling off 
the spells which the. lady’s beauty and fascin- 
ations had cast' upon him, yet was he firmly 
| resolved not to suffer himself to be betrayed 
into any weakness. 

j On the other hand, Juliana felt that she had 
a difficult and delicate course to pursue. She 
had no longer, any doubt, after all she bad 
[just been hearing, that Frank’s social position 
j was indeed greatly changed ; and she was 
most anxious to learn whether he would now 
constitute a match sufficiently eligible to 
warrant her in jilting Mr. Hawkshaw. If so, 
she was prepared to take that step. Although , 
now acquainted with the stratagem which Frank 
had executed to put her to the test, she had 
such confidence, in her own charms, her fascin- 
ations, and her endearments, as to flatter her- 
self that she need only bring them all into full 
play in order to reduce him to . the condition I 
of a suppliant at her feet. Nevertheless, with I 
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all her natural effrontery — with all her spirit 
of intrigue— with all her worldy-minded eai- 
I dilating' disposition, she could not help feeling 
embarrassed and awkward during the first few 
minutes they were thus thrown together on 
the present * occasion. .Moreover, her pride 
would not suffer her to be the first to break 
j the silence which still reigned between them ; 

' and there was also a certain amount of rancour 
and bitterness in her mind at the test to which 
young Paton had so ingeniously pat her. 

Frank likewise experienced all the awkward- 
ness of this silence ; and if he did not im- 
mediately -speak, it was that he knew not how 
to commence the conversation, lie more than 
half regretted having placed himself in such a 
position. lie began to comprehend that it was 
his own little pride and boyish vanity, more 
than anything else, that had all along urged 
biin to be present at the ball ; and he felt 
somewhat humiliated in his own eyes— 
lessened in his own conceit— diminished in 
his own opinion, at the thought that 
he should have been guilty of such weakness. 
But soon he began to reflect that having 
become Miss Fareiield’s companion for the 
present, he had no right to treat her with a 
reserve or coolness that could not fail to be 
shortly noticed by other couples lounging or 
sitting in the ball-room ; and notwithstanding 
all circumstances, he saw that he was bound to 
treat her at least with a show of external 
courtesy and politeness. 

“ Do you prefer to remain seated here, Miss 
FareSeld he inquired, not knowing what else 
to say : “ or would you rather walk a little ?” 

“I am perfectly well contented,’' she respon- 
ded, “ to do whichever Mr. Paton thinks fit 
and as she thus spoke, in a tone of mingled 
reproach and archness, she accentuated his 
name. 

“ The quadrille i.? about to commence,” he 
said : “ shall we stand up and take our places ?” 

“ With pleasure. Are you fond of dancing ?” 

I “Perhaps,’’ he rejoined, in a cold ironical 
tone, “ you meant to ask me whether I could 
dance ? You forget, Miss Farefield, that I was 
j well educated and trained at Southampton, 

I before circumstances reduced me to a menial 
condition.' 1 

“ This observation on your part, Mr. Paton,” 

I she replied, in a voice that trembled as if her 
feelings were indeed much hurt, “ is most un- 
I generous and uncalled for. When" I asked you 
if you were fond of dancing, I meant no more 
than would have been intended by yourself, 
had you put the same question to me. I think, 
Mr. Paton, if you will condescend to tax your 
memory, you will find that while you were as 
yet in ignorance of your parentage, I expressed 
the conviction that your birth was infinitely 
superior t-o your condition at the time.” 

“ Tro* !” murmured Frank : ' and the recol- 
lection that Juliana had spoken nothing but the 
exact truth, struck him with a feeling savour- 


ing of remorse for the coolness which he himself 
was now maintaining towards her : moreover, 
he felt that he had been UDjust in the harsh 
rebuke he had administered— a rebuke, too, 
which according go her assurance she had so 
little deserved. v 

“ Yes— it is indeed true that I thus spoke to 
you at the time,” she said, perceiving that there 
was a change in his countenance, and penetrat- 
ing the feeling which had produced it. “ Had 
it not been my conviction that you were of 

gentle birth, never, never But I ought not 

to be speaking thus ! After what took place 
yesterday, I presume that I am to consider 
everything to be at an end between us ? ’ 

“ Miss "Farefield/’ answered Frank, again 
recovering the perfect mastery over himself, “ I 
have a few words of explanation to address to 
you : but it is impossible they can be spoken in 
this ball-room. For your sake, much more than 
for mine, the greatest discretion must be used. 
When the dance is over, if you will favour me 
with a few minutes’ attention, _we may perhaps 
find an opportunity to speak in that conser- 
vatory which opens from the adjoining apart- 
ment." 

The quadrille now commenced; and Juliana, 
perceiving at a glance that Mr. Hawkshaw was 
not amongst the lookers-on in the ball-room, 
resolved to play off all the artillery of her 
charms upon Francis Paton — but at the same 
time not to do this in a manner that should be 
noticed by the guests generally : for if in the 
long run she should either lose Frank, or eke 
come to the conclusion that Mr. Hawkshaw 
was the preferable match, she did not. wish to 
stand a chance of alienating the latter. But 
there are a thousand and one ways in which an 
artful and designing woman can play the game 
of witchery and fascination unperceived by 
those ground. A tender glance quickly darted 
and as quickly withdrawn — a gentle pressure of 
the hand — a half-stifled sigh, to be heard 
only by him whose ears it is specially intended 
to reach — and that momentary fond clinging 
which the routine of the dance allows — these 
are the means by which 1 the artful fair one may, 
under such circumstances, conduct the campaign 
against the object of her wiles. 

Frank saw it all — felt it all — but could not 
comprehend it all. Did she really love him ? j 
did she regret the scene of yesterday ? was she 
making as much amends as, without too much 
self-prostration of her own pride, she could 
possibly offer ? ought he to pardon the circum- 
stances of the previous day ? ought he to make 
allowances for them, considering her position ? 
In a word, what ought he to do 1 what ought he 
to think ? He was bewildered : and he was too 
young, as well as having been but too recently 
under the spells of this dangerous woman, to 
remain insensible to those pressures of the liaDd 
— those tender looks— those softly subdued 
sighs — those transient but raptured clingings 
to him in the mazes of the dance. And it was 
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not all acting nor simulation on Juliana’s part : 
for, as the reader is aware, she did love this 
beautiful youth — this is to say, loved him after 
the fashion of her own sensuous nature ; and 
at all events it was strong passion on her part. 
But at length the dance was done : the couples 
promenaded round the room — and Erank 
conducted Juliana' 'into the adjacent one. 
Thither they strolled without the appearance of 
premeditated design, and as any others mijht 
have done. No one was there : they . passed 
into the conservatory- and here likewise they 
were alone. 

We should observe that Miss Farefield was 
dressed for the present occasion in a style of 
simple elegance. She was arrayed in white : 
for the olive of her skin was of that delicate 
and transparent tint which rendered this virgin 
attire perfectly compatible with her complexion 
and her style of beauty. Indeed, it served to 
set it off to the utmost advantage. She usually 
wore her hair in bands : but this evening she 
appeared with it showering in myriads of luxu- 
riant ringlets down upon her shoulders 1 Oh, 
ho v bright was the gloss upon that raven 
hair ! how it shone with a natural glory, all its 
own ! A- single camelia with a circlet of pearls 
made it look darker than the darkest night : 
and yet it was a lustrous cloud which thus 
framed the superb countenance. The low cor- 
sage of the dress displayed the sculptural rich- 
ness of the bust : the excitement of the dance 
and of her own feelings sent the rich blood 
glowing and mantlinv upon her cheeks. Alto- 
gether she appeared of a more splendid beauty 
on this occasion than ever she had seemed before 
in the eyes of Francis Paton. He felt troubled 
and bewildered, fully aware that the spell of al- 
most irresistible fasciuations was upon him, yet 
equally well-knowing that it was his duty to 
shake them off— and more than half fearing, as 
he had thought on the previous day, that this 
sp’endid creature was but a snake wearing the 
loveliest skin. 

“ And now, Frank,” she said, in a low melt- 
ing murmuring voice, and fixing upon him 
those lustrous eyes that were brimful of pas- 
sion, “ you have some words to address to me. 
Remember that we cannot remain too long 
here we shall be missed— we shall be sought 
after ” 

“ Miss Farefield,” responded the youth, en- 
deavouring to speak as coldly and collectedly 
as he could, " I will not detain you many 
minuses ” 

“ Wherefore do you address me in this formal 
mavner?” she asked, with reproachful look 
and voice. “Am I no longer Juliana to 
you 

“ How can you be ?” exclaimed Frank, at 
this moment feeling that he had regained 
complete power over himself, as all the in- 
cidents in the arbour on the preceding day 
trooped through his mind. “Did you not 
tell me that you meant to marry another ? By 


what right, then, can I address you with the j j 
insolence of familiarity ?” j 

“ Insolence — familiarity 1 Oh, dearest Frank, 
is it possible that such words a3 these are to 
pass between us ?” 

“ Listen, Miss Farefield,” interrupted the 
youth, drawing himself up iu a dignified man- 
ner. “Yesterday I offered you my hand— / 
and you refused it. It is therefore as a rejected '■ 
suitor that I stand before you. Think you nob 
that I have my own feelings of pride ? and is 
it possible that what took place in that arbour 
can be recalled ? No— impossible ! . But I 
would not have you think that I was selfish 
and egotistical in seeking the band of the ^ 
elder daughter of the tittlcd and brilliant - 
Lady Saxondale ? Circumstances , have much 
altered with me of late— but not in the sense 
that I gave you to understand yesterday. It 
is true that what the world may call n stigma 
rests upon my birth : nevertheless my parents 
are of noble rank— my father possesses, im- 
mense wealth — and lie will shower riches 
upon 'my head. He and my mother are now 
married : they are acquainted with the love 
which I had cherished for you ” 

“ Ah, then, dear Frank, you did love me — 

Oh, you did love me 1 and you must love \ 
me still 1” — and as Juliana thus spoke, she 
threw her arm around the youth’s neck ; 
and ere he could disengage himself from 
her embrace, she had imprinted a kisB upon bis 
lips. 

Nevertheless he did so disengage himself : 
for he had been speaking of his father and his 
mother — their images were now in his mind — 
he remembered his duty towards them— he 
remembered the counsel be had received— and 
he was determined to follow it. 

“You draw yourself away from me,” said 
Juliana : and she spoke coldly and distantly, 
for her pride had just sustained a severe shock. 

“ You told me that you would marry an- 
other— and whoever the man of your choice 
may be,” responded Frank, “ I will not be 
guilty of any outrage towards him.” 

“ Ah, all this is intended as a bitter sarcasm 
to myself?" — and now tears started forth from 
Juliana’s eyes— but tears of mingled spite and 
vexation. 

“Do not weep,’’ said Frank, much moved : 
for he comprehended not the true source of 
those tears “Heaven forbid that I should u. 
speak sarcastically or upbruidingly towards 
you ! I only reminded you of your duty — or 
rather proclaimed what I felt to be mine.” 

“ Ah 1 now you speak kinder, Frank - and 
I am soothed,” said Juliana, taking his hand 
which v/as not immediately withdrawn : and 
she pressed it tenderly. “Think you not 
that I am delighted to hear of this change 
of fortune which you have experienced ? 
Yes— most sincerely do I congratulate you ! 

— and all the more so, because, as you 
remember, I foresaw it. I all along knew, 
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from the very first moment I beheld yours. To acquire gold therefore, that I 
you, that you were above your condition might conduce to your comfort, I said that I 
— infinitely above it ! You. told me as much would marry : and how great must my love 
of vour history which you yourself knew at the be for you, v hen I was enabled to tutor my 
time : do you not mean to make me your con- soul to think the marriage-tie as a mere 
fidante in" respect to the remainder ? Who is expedient for ensuring our happiness, and not 
your father, Frank ? Do not think that I ask as a barrier against it ! Do you not think, 

out of mere curiosity ” , Frank,” continued the wily Juliana— but 

“ Miss Farefield, I cannot tell you now. still tender aud impassioned, even at the 
Suffice it to say that his title is that of a tia-e when she was thus exercising all her 
Marquis." astuteness and all the powers of her 

11 Miss F< infield still Miss Farefield ! ’ she sophistry, — “do you not think, Frank, that 

murmured reproachfully and sorrowfully : “ is it cost me a pang to propose that I would 
the rupture then complete between us? O become a wife only to deceive a husband 
Frank, I forgive, you for the cruel test to 'in order that the progress of our loves 
which you put me yesterday: will not you might continue uninterrupted? But perhaps 
forgive me for what fell from my lips? You , you consider me a being lost to all sense of 

say that your parents are acquainted with our delicacy and propriety Oh, Frank, can it be 

love : was it they who suggested that you possible that you entertain such an evile opinion 
should put me to’sueh a. test . p ” of one who loves you so tenderly and so well V 

“ It was,” rejoined Frank : “1 do not >She was still clinging to him as she thus 
attempt to deny it. But pray understand me. spoke : she was gazing up into his countenance 
That test I regarded as conclusive '. I fled with a look of the most tender and impassion- 
from you in disappointment — in despair. I ed appeal : she had thrown into her voice all 
did not pause to tell you that the representa- the most jueltiog cadences of its natural har- 
tions I had made were false — that I had pur- mony : she omitted no single one of the many 
posely apparelled myself in mean clothing to blandishments which a woman of artful nature 
give a colour to my story : I did not wait to apd glowing temperament could possibly exer- 
tell you all this, because I was not master of cise on such an occasion. Again was Frank 
my feelings at the time. But subsequently, bewildered and troubled — again was he uncer- 
on calmer reflection, I felt that I could not tain how to. act or what to think. He de- 
leave Lincolnshire without giving you the engaged himself not from the half-embrace in 
fullest explanations. I did not wish lo pass in which she retained him ; but he averted his 
your eyes as a miserable needy adventurer, countenance as if the only hope that remained 
seeking a patrician marriage as the stepping- for him was i i not beholding that beautiful — 
stone to better fortunes. I felt that if you too beautiful face, which was uj turned towards 
looked upon me in this light you would have his own. 

but too good reason to despise me, and to re- “ Frank-,’’ she continued, thoroughly prepared 
joice that you had refused me your hand. But to jilt Mr. Hawkshaw if youDg Paton would 
this is what E wish you to understand— that p ow succumb to her wiles, — “Frank, is it pos- 
inasmuch as you loved me when I was poor, sible that you can forget the interview of yes- 
and humble, and obscure, 1 feifc proud and re- terday ? Is it possible to efface it from your 
joiced at the thought that fortune had sudden- mind— to blot it out from your memory ? If so. 
ly placed me iu a position when l might on ask me once more whether I will accompany 
terms of equality offer yon mv hand. Ah ! you to the altar. Ah, it is a hard thing for a 
had you told me yesterday, Juliana — Miss young.lady of my rank and position to have to 
Farefield, I mean— that no matter how poor ppt this restrai t upon her feelings and do this 
and humble I might still be, you would violence to her pride, which I am doing now, 
sacrifice everything to become my wife, how when sueing to him who is of that sex which 
different would our feelings he at this mo- generally sues to mb e ! Yes, Frank— I ask you 
ment! Now I have no more to say. Let me to recall your decision of yesterday : I beseech 
conduct you back into the other rooms.” you not to judge me by it. I tell you that if 

“ No— not yet, Frank — not yet !” murmured you still love me— if you think that you can be 
Juliana, again clinging to him— but not kiss- happy with me— it will be the most joyous day 
ing him this time, only looking up earnestly of my life when I take vour name and look 
and appealingly into his countenance. “You upon you as my husband. And, “Frank,” she 
have said all that you have to say: hear me a continued, in a still softer, more tremu’ous, and 
few words in reply. It is true that 1 spoke to more murmuring voice, “ remember that I have 
you yesterday in a manner that may have some claim alike upon your i- dulgence and 
shocked you : but did I not likewise" speak your love : for'am not I already the same as 
with tenderness and with love? DidT not your wife in the sight of heaven ?” 
offer to make every sacrifice that one in my This last appeal completed the trouble and 
position could possibly consummate? If I bev/ilderme-.t which were i llueneing young 
dreaded poverty, it was as much on your Paton at the moment. He felt that it had gone 
account as on my own — perhaps’ more on to his very hexrt — that there was as much 
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[ justice as there was truth in it — that he owed 
her forgiveness because he owed her reparation. 
Infatuated boy ! he did not pause to reflect at 
the moment that it was not he who had 
seduced Miss Farefield from the path of virtue: 
it was she that seduced him — that he never 
should have dared to make the slightest over- 
ture to her, but that every encouragement and 
provocative had come from herself. Of all 
this he did not think : he heard the appeal— it 
murmured in his ears— it thrilled through his 
brain — it went down into his heart — it excited 
the most generous^ feelings of his soul. He 
looked upon her as if she were a young creature 
who in all trusting love had surrendered up 
her honour into his keeping, and to whom he 
was bound to make every possible atonement. 
Juliana comprehended full •well everything 
that was passing in his mind : abe saw 
the advantage she had gained : and her 
bosom already swelled with the exulta- 1 
tion of approaching triumph— for she had 
rather, much rather, marry this youth' who 
was the object of her passion, now that she 
knew him to be the son of a wealthy Marquis, 
than she would wed George Hawlcsliaw, al- 
though the fortune of the latter might be 
greater than Frank could hope to receive from 
his sire. 

Another moment— and young Eaton, for- 
getting his father, forgetting his mother, for- 
getting all their counsels — lost in the intoxica- 
tion of love— entangled in the maze of 
witcheries and sophistries, blandishments and 
appeals, which the syren had put in play,— in 
another moment, we say, he would have 
yielded — he would have succumbed. His 
eyes were already bent adoringly upon 
Juliana— he was drinking deeper and quicker 
draughts of Lethean bliss from her own warm 
and glowing regards— his arm was tightening 
around her — he was on the point of straining i 
her to his breast, and murmuring the affirma- 
tive which would have been so delicious to j 
her ears and so fatal to his own happiness, — 
when all in an instant the sound of a foot-step 
and a loud cough startled them both up from 
the trance of their feelings. 

Rapid as lightning was the look which 
Juliana flung upon Frank, to bid him summon 
all his self-possession, as she collected hers ; 
and the next instant she said, as calmly and 
quietly as if there had been no excitement of 
feelings — no whirlwind of emotions, “ Yes, as 
you were observing, Mr. Paton, this is indeed 
a rare collection of plants." 

The next moment Mr. Hawkshaw made his 
appearance from behind the mass of ever- 
greens and exotic verdure. The first thought 
that flashed to the mind alike of Frank 
and Juliana, was that he had overheard 
all : for his countenance looked pale. But 
this apprehension was cleared up almost 
as soon as formed, when he said in his 
usual off-hand open-hearted manner, “Well, 


you have sought the coolest spot— and really I 
am not surprised ; for those rooms are suffocat- 
ing." ' | 

“I could not endure the heat any longer,’ said I 
Juliana: “ and I requested Mr. Paton to ac- 
company me hither for a few minutes. I felt as 
if I were about to faint ” 

“ Indeed ! 1 am truly sorry to hear that,” 
ejaculated the Squire, with a look of concern. 
“ I hope you feel better now 1” 

“ Yes — much, much,” responded J uliana. 
“ And now I shall take your arm, Mr. Hawk- 
shaw, and accompany 3 f ou back into the Saloon. 
Mr. Paton,” she added, turning round and 
flinging a rapid but significant look upon the 
youth, “ I have not forgotten that you have 
engaged me to dance again in the third qua- 
drille after the one which is next to take place.” 

Frank bowed ; and .1 uliana, with a graceful 
salution in acknowledgment, took Mr. Hawk- 
shaw’s arm. 

“ You are coming with us— are you not, 
Paton ?” said the Squire : “ for as you are com- 
paratively a stranger, here, we must not leave 
you alone.” 

“The you th muttered something, he knew 
not what ; and in a strange state of bewil- 
derment, he followed Mr. Hawkshaw and Juli- 
ana out of the conservator?. The terror which 
at first seized upon him, had left a sort 
of stupor behind : yet it was only on 
Juliana’s account that he had been thus 
alarmed — for he still’entertained not the re- 
motest suspicion of the attachment subsisting 
on the Squire's part towards her, or the en- 
gagement formed between them. But now that 
he heard Mr. Hawkshaw conversing with e~en 
more than his wonted hilarity with Juliana, 
as she leant upon his arm, he felt convinced 
that nothing had been overheard by him : for 
he remembered how emphatically the Squire 
had said on the preceding evening, that if l e 
were to meet the lady who had behaved in 
such a manner to Frank, he could not possi- 
bly be civil to her. 

As for Juliana herself, she was equally well 
assui-ed that IheSquire had not caught a syllable 
of what was taking place in the conservatory 
at the time he entered. .She attributed that 
appearance of pallor on his cheeks to the 
flickering play of the lights, which were partial- 
ly agitated by some little currents of air which 
penetrated through the glass-work in the 
conservatory. The young lady, though still I 
bent upon her project -with regard to Frank, j 
was resolved to retain two strings to fier bow 
even until the very last : so that should one 
fail, she might adopt the other. 

Passing into the Saloon, Mr. Hawkshaw 
conducted Miss Farefield to the sofa where 
Lady Saxondale was seated — while Mr. Denison 
intercepted Frank and conducted him to the 
| refreshment-room : for the worthy host was 
I anxious to pay all possible attention to the son 
of his old 5 friend the Marquis of Eagledean. 
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Or. returning to the Saloon, the youth was in- Frank made no reply. Indeed, if he had 
j trodr.eed to a young lady of great beauty, wished to give one, he could not : for by the 
j with whom he danced the next quadrille ; time Juliana had finished speaking, they were 
Land for each of the tvo following, other too near the spot where Lady Saxondale was 
! partners were also provided by Mrs. Denison, seated for him lb do otherwise than make his 
Then Frank recollected the -hint he had re- bow, leave Juliana there, and turn away to 
ceived from Juliana, to the effect that he was another part of the room. Again did Mr. 
to consider himself engaged to her for the Denison accost him ; they joined a group 
dance next ensuing : but for a moment he amongst which was Mr. Hawkshaw ; and 
hesitated whether to attend to it, or not. He there they stayed conversing for some time, 
had re-awakened from the trance of fascination Frank refused to dance any more ; and he ac- 
— he was master of himself once again— he cordingly remained altogether with his friend 
remembered his fathers counsel — and his con- the Squire, until supper was announced. Then 
science told him that he should be doing wrong Hawkshaw proceeded to conduct Juliana to 
if he were to yield to the influence of Juliana's the banquetting-room. Mrs. Denison re- 
endenrments. ' S ill he felt that he could not quested Frank to escort a young lady, to whom 
so far insult her as to take no notice of the she introduced him for the purpose ; and when 
hint she had given him ; and he resolved that seated at the table, there was a considerable 
though he would dance with her, he would not interval between himself and Miss Farefield. 
again conduct her to the conservatory. Ap- We need scarcely observe that the repast was 
preaching the spot where she and her mother of the most sumptuous description, or that the 
were seated,— Mr. Hawkshaw having in the hospitalities of the host and hostess were ad- 
meantime sought the refreshment-room, — ministered in the most cordial manner. 

Frank made his bow : Juliana bestowed upon After supper the. party began to break up : 
him a sveet smile and a tender glance ; and for it was now two in the morning — and in the 
they proceeded to the ball-room together. country, where the guests have frequently 

“ When the quadrille is over,” said Juliana, long distances to go on their return home, 
“ we will find an opportunity of exchanging a these entertainments arc seldom protracted 
few more words. But be guarded— be cauli- until as late an hour as in the metropolis, 
ousl” she immediately added : for as her eyes Juliana found no opportunity of saying an- 
swept rapidly round the ball-room, she per- other word to Frank in private upon this 
ceived Mr. Hawkshaw amongst the lookers-on occasion— a circumstances at which he was 
at the extremity. very far from being displeased. 

The warning would have been quite un- Ere he and Mn Hawkshaw took their de- 
necessary,- inasmuch as Frank, now having parture, Mr. Denison said to the Squire, 
complete control over his feelings and his ac- “ Remember that you and our young friend 
tions, was resolved to give no encouragement are to dine with us to-morrow/ 
to .1 uliana, but to show to the utmost of his 

power that he was proof against all her blan- 

dishments and endearments. She herself, 

throughout this quadrille, was particularly CHAPTER Cl. 

guarded,— the only indication of tenderness 

which she bestowed, being the pressure of the MR. denison. 

hand — but not even a significant look, nor 

a sigh, nor a whisper did she vouch- Frank slept till a Very late hour: for he 
safe. She appeared to converse only with was much wearied with the excitement of 
the courteous and easy politeness which feeling as well as with the festivities through 
a young lady might be expected to ob- which he had passed. Indeed, it was close 
serve towards a young gentleman with upon eleven o'clock when the descended to the 
whom she was but very slightly acquainted, breakfast-parlour. Mr. Hawkshaw had been 
After the quadrille — and while promenading for a long ride, and had eaten his first break- 
round the room— she bethought herself of a fast on his return home . he however sat down 
dozen different expedients to obtain five to table to commence a second one when Frank 
minutes unobserved and unrestrained discourse made his appearance: 

with Frank : but Mr. Hawkshaw was there “ We are to dine with the Denison3 this 
— and she dared not risk the danger of excit- evening," said the Squire. “ Perhaps you 
ing his suspicions by accompanying the youth would do weU to write a letter to your father, 
a second time into any secluded place. The and inform him that you will not be home for a 
moment arrived when he must conduct her day or two V 

back to her seat ; and as they were proceeding “ I could have wished to return to London 
thither, she hurriedly whispered to him, “ If to-day,’’ replied Frank : “ only that it would be 
we tin not find an opportunity to converse most ungracious not to accept Mr. Denison’s 
presently, you must meet me to-morrow,' soon very kind invitation.’’ 

after mid-day, in the Castle garden, at the “ Ah ! you would like to quit Lincolnshire 
same spot where we met yesterday.” to-day ?” said the Squire : then, with a laugh, he 
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added, “ And have you really no inclination to know. Stop I do nob tell me that secret, 
visit Gainsborough and see that lady of whom Frank! 1 would rather not learn it at 
you spoke to me ?" present. When you return to London 

Frank felt that he was blushing, and scarcely and inform your parents that you have 
knew what reply to give ; but Mr. Hawlcshaw formed the friendship of blunt George Hawk- 
seemed so busy with the viands as not to notice ehaw, you can then, with' their permission, 
his young guest’s confusion. ' write and tell me whatsoever you may have 

“ Why should you think,” asked Frauk, to unfold. In the meanwhile you are a wel- 

after a pause, and endeavouring to laugh also, come guest here ; and I hope that the friend- 
“ that I am desirous to see that lady again ship which lias thus commenced, will last 

“ Because, my dear Paton,” responded the throughout our lives. And now for the amuse- 
Sqnire, “ it would only be consistent with the ments of the day.” 

weakness of human-nature if you did entertain “Yesterlay, Mr. Hawkshaw,’’ observed 
such a desire. Besides, you are so young — so Frank, “you denied yourself the pleasure of 

• inexperienced ” ’ Paying a visit to your intended bride ; and from 

“ However,” interrupted Frank, speaking all that I noticed, you did not sec her last eve- 
witli the firmness of a fixed resolve, “I have ning at the ball ” 

made up ray mind that I will not see that lady “Oh, you sly dog 1” ejaculated the Squire, 

again." "" with a loud and somewhat boisterous laugh: 

“ And you act very wisely,’’ rejoined Hawk- “you were looking out— were you— to see if 1 
shaw. “ Now, take my advice, iuy dear young paid particular attention in any quarter?" 
friend - for so I am sure you will permit me to “ No, Mr. Hawkshaw, 1 ’ was Frank’s quick re- 
call you : slum that lady, whoever she may be, spouse ; “ I am incapable of undue curiosity, 
as if she were a reptile. I have been thinking But wlmt I meant you lo infer was, that I did 
very seriously over all you have told me— not sec you pay any such particular attention: 
because the more T see of you, the more I am for if you lmd, I could not have failed to ob- 
interested in you : and I should be very sorry to serve it. Taking it for granted, then, that you 
think that you were ensnared of entrapped by did not see your intended bride last night, I 
such a base) heartless, intriguing creature. I cannot possibly think of being so selfish as to 
don't, know much of the female sex : but this engross you ail to niyuelL Therefore you must 
I do know— that such a woman as the one you -pay your accoustomed visit— and I shall indulge 
have described to me, must be capable of any in a ramble through your beautiful grounds.” 
sophistry, hypocrisy, and dissimulation, in “ No, my young friend," replied Hawkshaw, 
order to* carry a point. Therefore, if you give smiling: “ 1 do not mean to leave you to your- 
me the assurance that you do not intend to use self, or throw you so completely on yo r own 
any exertiou to sec her again, it will be taking resources. 1 1 m vc already despatched a note 
a weight off my mind.” which will leave me free to remain altogether 

“ My dear Mr. Hawkshaw. I cannot lliatik with you. So now, if you please, we will taken 
you sufficiently,’’ responded Frank with grate- scamper and shake oil the ollects of last night’s 
ful fervour, “ for the kind interest you take in dissipation." 

my behalf. I should be unworthy indeed of There was no possibility of offering any 
such a generous friendship, if I did not give farther remonstrance to the good-natured 
you the pledge you ask. And that pledge I do Squire’s plan of proceedings ; and Frank ac- 
not give you, solemnly and sacredly 1” rordingly suffered him to have his own way. 

The Squire shook Frank’s hand in the most In respect to writing to his father, lie said that 
warm-hearted manner : he even wrung it with this would be unnecessary, ns he must positive- 
effusion and then he hastened to observe ; ly start for London on the ensuing morning. 

“ The truth is, my young friend, if I thought The horses were saddled : he and the Squire 
that you were at all inclined to throw your- rode forth — and several hours were passed in 
self again in the way of that syren, whoever the same manner as on the preceding day. At 
she may be, I should not consider myself justi- four o’clock they returned to the Hall to dress 
Ged in keeping you at the Hall another minute, for dinner ; and a little before five the old- 
Much as 1 should regret to lose you so abrupt- fashioned carriage was in readiness to take 
ly, it would be my duty to urge your speedy them to Mr. Denison’s. On arriving there, 
return to London. However, you have given they received the kindest welcome, from their 
me the pledge— and I am satisfied. T must host and hostess, by both of whom Frank was 
now inform you that my friend Denison last- especially made much of. It was a small 
night took an opportunity of telling me that party, the other guests consisting only of some 
lie received a letter from your father, who is a of Mr. Denison’s own family, 
very old friend of his. Your father, an I al- In the course of evening Mr. Denison took 
ready knew from your lips, is preserving an an opportunity to conduct Frank' into his 
incognito, — ho enjoined the strictest secrecy to library ; and there, making him sit down, he 
Mr. Denison — anil Mr. Denison has not violat- said, “My young friend, I have to repeat the 
ed it. He did not tell me therefore who questiou I put lo you last night : whether 
your father is : and of course I did not seek to there be any way in which I can serve you? 
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You saw the letter which your esteemed father 
wrote ; and you must speak to me with the 
same confidence as if you were addressing 
him. Banish all reserve — I am not disposed 

to be a harsh or severe Mentor ” 

Erank felt that it would be most ungracious 
towards his father’s old friend if he did not 
show him at least the' same degree of confi- 
dence which he had placed in Mr. Hawkshaw : 
and he accordingly proceeded to give him 
preciselj' the same details as he had already 
narrated to the Squire, still . suppressing 
Juliana’s name, and still making it appear 
as if the lady "of whom he spoke was 
temporarily residing in the town of Gains- 
borough. Mr. Denison listened in silent 
attention : he did not speak a word until Frank 
had finished ; and when the youth had done, 
he appeared to reflect profoundly for some 
time. 

“ No, my young friend,’’ he at length said, 
speaking gravely and solemnly, but still with 
a truly paternal kindness, “ you will follow the 
advice of one who is old enough not merely 
to be your father, but your grandfather. 
Avoid this woman as the mariner would a 
rock on which his vessel must inevitably suffer 
shipwreck : avoid Iter as if sbe were a moral 
pestilence 1 You are too young, and your 
life is too full of brilliant hope, for you to 
sacrifice yourself to such a shameless proflL 
gate. ,\ m I not giving yon the advice whien 
your revered father would proffer, were he 
present on this occasion ? ’ 

“ You are; my dear sir— you are,” respond- 
ed Frank, seizing the old gentleman’s hand 
and pressing it warmly. “ I have already 
pledged myself to Mr. Hawkshaw that every- 
thing shall be at an end between that lady 
and myself : I renew the same pledge to you 1” 
“It is well,’' rejoined Mr. Denison; “and 
I am gratified with this evidence of your sin- 
cerity. But there is still something more 
that you must do, and now I am again coun- 
selling you as if it were your own father 
who in liis loving care was proffering his best 
advice. That woman — for it is scarcely possible 
to call her a lady after all you have told me - 
will not leave you unmolested : sbe will take 
the earliest measures to obtain an interview 
with you — and for your own sake you ought 
not to incur the risk of being drawn within 
the magic circle of her charms. Therefore, 
my young friend, let me entreat you to take 
a bold and decisive step, which shall at once 
put that woman to confusion.” 

“ What would you advise, sir V asked Frank. 

“ I would advise that you write a letter, tel- 
ling her that you have penetrated her character 
— that you look with loathing and abhorrence 
upon the woman who could make up her mind to 
become the wife of an honourable man, merely 
for the purpose of deceiving him, and using 
the sanctity of the marriage-state as a cloak for 
a guilty connexion with a paramour. This 


would I do, my dear Frank ; and in the name 
of your father I enjoin you to adopt the course 
which I recommend. There are writing- 
materials — pen the letter at once — and entrust 
it to me for delivery.” 

Frank started, and gazed upon Mr. Denison 
with a kind of vacant bewilderment. Was be 
aware, then, who the lady was that formed 
the subject of conversation ? had he seen or 
heard anything on the previous evening to 
make him suspect the actual truth ? or did he 
mean to inquire presently the name and ad- 
dress of this fady ? 

“My young friend,” said Mr. Denison, 
looking grave and serious, “ I know more than 
you have imagined— or perhaps not more than 
you at this moment suspect. The female .who 
has degraded the sex to which she belongs— 
who beneath a brilliant exterior nourishes the 
most detestable passions— and whose beauty 
serves but as a disguise for her vices — that 
foul creature is Lady Sixondale’s daughter, 
Juliana Farcficld 1” 

Frank made no iihmediate observation. He 
did not choose to deny an assertion which Mr. 
Denison had made with the positive manner 
of one who was neither speaking on conjecture 
nor at random : and yet, on the other hand, 
the youth was loath to admit that his secret 
had been rightly read. 

“No nutter, my young friend,” continued 
M r. Denison, “how I have made this discovery : 
you perceive that T am better informed than 
perhaps you at first imagined. But the topic 
is evidently too painful a one to be dwelt upon 
at unnecessary length. Follow my advice — 
pen a letter in the sense I have suggested — 
and leave the rest to me.” 

The youth felt that Mr. Denison was speak- 
ing to him with the same authority with which 
his own father would have spoken, and with 
an equal amount of true paternal kindness. 
He therefore hesitated not to obey the sugges- 
tion lie had received ; and placing himself at 
the writing-table, he took* up a pen. But 
when he had written the first time he felt 
totally unable to proceed : his ideas were 
rapidly falling into confusion — and lie was at 
a loss for the most fitting language wherein to 
shape the document. 

“ Suffer me to prompt you as to what you 
ought to say,’ observed Mr. Denison : and as 
Frank acquiesced, the old gentleman proceeded 
to dictate a letter couched in terms of the 
most cutting severity. 

“ Do you not think that this is going some- 
what too far T inquired Frank, presently 
stopping short. 

“Would you use delicate language and minc- 
ing phraseology towards a creature of such a j 
stamp ?” demanded Mr. Denison with some- 
thing like Bternness in his accents. “ Under- 
stand me well, Frank — I wish you to write 
such a letter that Miss Farefield, notwith- 
standing all her effrontery, will never dare 
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j ir.ole-'t you again. In Joed, - if she possesses not- possibly find an opportunity to come such 
j one • •"cfe spark o: pride, she will endeavour a distance as that between the Hall and the 
to cauish you from her thoughts.’ 1 Castle. Juliana was profoundly vexed and 

“Intis this generous,’' linked Frank, “ to- annoyed at this disappointment : hut she 
wards one who has perhaps loved me ?” nevertheless went^ to stroll in the gardens at 

“ Love ejaculated Mr. Denison. “ Dese- about mid-day with the faint hope that Frank 
crate not the term' by using it in such a sense might yet possibly come to her. The time 
Is it possible that you can endeavour to blind passed— and still he appeared not. The. day 
yourself to the full extent of Juliana’s profli- went by ; and not the slightest attempt was 
gacy ? Xo : I think too well of you to entertain made on his part to obtain an interview with 
such an injurious opinion." her. She thought to herself that on the 

“Proceed, sir — proceed," said Frank : I morrow he would be sure to come : for she 
am in your hands." argued that Mr. Hawkshaw must surely 

Mr. Denison continued the dictation of the have some business to attend to, of some kind 
letter ; and in a few minutes it was brought to or another, that would leave Frank his own 
a conclusion. ma-Jer for a few hours. Not for an instant 

“Now," he said, as li»- locked it up in his did win* suspect that anything prejudicial to 
desk, “ we will return to tlic drawing-room. her schemes was taking place : nor did she 
“Rut one word more, ray dear .sir," said apprehend that after all that had occurred 
Frank. “Mr. Hawkshaw — is he to he made between herself and the youth at the Denison’s 
aware of all this ' Does he already know .is In* would be in a hurry to leave Lincolnshire. 

imicli as yourself : In a word ” Tin's was the second day after the ball : it 

“Mr. Hawkshaw,’' interrupted, the old was the one on which Frank had departed in 
gentleman, “ will not, I think, speak to you the morning. The hour of noon came — and : 
any more upon the subject : and you yourself Juliana again walked alone in the garden, 
will scarcely revive it in his presence. To- She kept near the spot where Frank had so 
morrow morning you are to start for London : suddenly appeared in Her presence three days 
and much as it would please me to see more of back : and wistfully did she gaze through the 
you on the present occasion of j r our visit into foliage iu the direction by which she thought 
Lincolnshire, I cannot, injustice to your own he would come. But he came not. Presently 
interests and to my friendship for your father site heard footsteps approaching along the 
counsel yon to prolong your stay." * gravel-walk behind : those footsteps were at 

Mr. Denison and Frank now retraced their once recognized— she knew them to be Mr. 
way to the drawing-room, where coffee was Hawkshaw’s. Having, as the reader is aware, 
served up. An hour was then passed in agree- made up her mind to keep the two atrines to 
able conversation upon various topics; and her bow, she suddenly put on _ her brightest 
soon after ten o’clock the Squire’s carriage was looks, and sped to meet the Squire with every 
announced to he in readiness. Having taken appearance of affectionate delight, 
leave of the kind-hearted . Denisons, Frank “ Well, J uliana,” he said, after the wonted 
accompanied Mr. Hawkshaw back to the Hall ; embrace, “ I suppose you did not think to 
and on the following morning he took his de- receive another note of excuse from me to- 
parture for London But he did Dot separate day 

from the Squire without expressing his fervid “Certainly not,” she replied: “it would 
gratitude for the hospitality he had received, — have been too unkind — almost unpardonable 
coupled with the assurance that he should —and she bent upon him a look in which love’s 
write to him with the briefest possible delay. beams appeared to kindle. “ 1 know very 
But in the meanwhile, what were Juliana’s well that a guest has claims upon one : but still 
thoughts and feelines in respect to Francis one must not forget the claims of others— at 
Baton ? It will be remembered that the last least not altogether.' 1 

words she had spoken to him on the night of “ Best assured, Juliana,” rejoined Hawkshaw, 
the ball, consisted of a hurriedly whispered “ that even if Mr. Baton had remained at the 
entreaty* that he would meet her in the castle- Hall to-day, I should have flitted away from 
; grounds on the ensuing day. Shortly after him for an hour or two to visit the castle.” 

N breakfast one of Mr. Ilawkshaw’s servants “ Ah 1 then your young friend is gone ?” 
arrived at the castle, with a note from his said Juliana, scarcely able to conceal her 
master, addressed to the lion. Miss Farelield. mingled astonishment and vexation at this 
It was couched in affectionate terms, and be- announcement ; hut the next moment it 
sought her to .excuse him from paying his occurred to her that Frank, thoug’h having 
wented visit that day, as his young guest had quitted the Hall, had probably remained in 
claims upon him which, in the true spirit of the neighbourhood in a secret manner, as the 
hospitality, could not be violated. J uliana, only means of being enabled to find an oppor- 
on the receipt of this note, foresaw that Frank tunity of obtaining an interview with her. 
would no", be enabled to keep the appointment “Yes," observed Mr. Hawkshaw, carelessly ; 
she had given him. ( If the Squire remained “ he has returned to London. My own lum- 
in constant companionship with him, he could bering carriage took him as far as Lincoln — 
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and lie is now no doubt journeying rapidly 
homeward.” 

“ You soon lost him,” said Juliana, not 
knowing indeed exactly what she did say ; for 
the hope which she had formed, suddenly died 
within her— and she could scarcely doubt any 
longer that Frank had really left Lincoln- 
shire. 

“Yes— he was anxious to get back to his 
parents. And natural enough — as he has only 
so recently discovered them. By the bye, 
dear Juliana, yoli have not told me yet what 
you think of him ? Is he not a very nice 
young man ?” 

“ Oh 1 he is a mere boy— almost a child.” 

“ Well, call him’a boy, if you like,” respond- 
ed the Squire, laughing. “ Do you consider 
him a nice boy 1 * 

“ My acquaintance with him was so short : 
I merely danced with him twice, you know.” 

“ True ! But one soon forms an opinion of 
persons. t For my part, I like him exceedingly : 
lie is an amiable and generous-hearted youth — 
much inexperienced in the world however.” 

“Necessarily so,” observed Juliana: “be- 
cause he is so young.” 

“Last evening we dined at the Denisons'.” 

“Ah 1 and Mr. Baton was_ with you, then? 

I am sure that if he had remained any longer in 
Lincolnshire my mother would have been de- 
lighted to have shown him every attention as 
a friend of your’s— because you know, my dear 
George, that every friend of t/onr's will always 
be welcome at Saxondale Castle.” 

“Thank you for this assurance, my dear 
Juliana, And now,” continued the Squire, 
assuming a more serious tone, “ I am going to 
ask you a very sineular question : but I will 
soon explain my motive.” 

“Indeed! a .singular question ?”— and a 
queer feeling that bordered upon a’arm, 
though she scarcely knew why, llitted across 
her brain : so true is it that a guilty conscience 
is ever a fertile. source of.apprelftTnmdiC 

“ Yes— it may seem singular — but I hope not 
impertinent and the Squire appeared to 
hesitate. 

“ How strangely you are talking, Georr c !” 
cried Juliana, fixing upon him a keen penetrat- 
ing look : but she read nothing in the honest 
open-hearted countenance of Sir. Tlawksliaw to 
warrant her apprehensions. 

“Well then, ’ he continued, “I will come to 
the point. Are you aware, Juliana, whether 
the day for her ladyship’s nuptials with Lord 
Harold Staunton is fixed? or what arrange- 
ments her ladyship proposes to make with 
regard to the ceremony ?" 

“ I have not yet heard. My mother is some- 
what reserved towards me upon those matters 
— and J uliana experienced a great relief when 
she thus disccovered what the topic was that 
Mr. Hawkshaw had prefaced with a somewhat 
alarming degree of mystery. “ The truth is,” 
she added, in a confidential tone, “ my mother 


perhaps feels tluit she is about to take a step 
that ' the world may consider ridiculous or 
impolitic— marrying a man so much you iger 
than heraelf ” 

“ Oh ! but if people consult their own happi- 
ness,” exclaimed Mr. HawVshaw, “they may ■ 
defy the opinion of the world.’’ 

“ And yet you, my dear George, shrink some- 
what from announcing to your acquaintances 
our engagement ? But perhajs,” added Juliana, 
as if quite in a careless manner, “you 
have mentioned it to one or two ? I dare 
s > 3 ', if the truth he known, you told it to 
Mr. Baton ” 

“ No : on my honour I did not 1” responded 
the Squire emphaticallj'. “ Did nob you your- 
self the other night counsel me at the ball not 
to make it the subject of any confidential com- 
munication ?” 

“Yes— 1 recollect. But wherefore did you 
ask me just now those questions concerning my 
mother and again did Juliana gaze pene- 
trating]}' though, furtively upon the Squire’s 
countenance. 

“ I was only thinking that since I have re- 
ceived your assent to the proposal which I was 
venturous enough to make you, my dear Julia- 
na, I might next solicit you to fix the day which 
is to render me so happy— Oh ! so happy — I 
cannot find words to express my feelings ! But 
in proffering such a request, it occurred to me 
that much might depend on Lady Saxondale’s 
own arrangements. .Probably it would be suit- 
able for the two marriages to take place at the 
same time— unless her ladyship be desirous 
that her own nuptials should he celebrated 
first. Tell me, .1 uliana— am I too bold — am 
I too presumptuous— in expressing a hope 
that you will not long delay the period which 
is to render me so happy ?” 

“I will speak to my mother to-day,” 
answered Juliana, affecting to bend down her 
eyes in confusion : but at the moment the 
thought which was uppermost in her mind, 
was Lhe necessity of communing seriously 
with herself, in order to arrive at a positive 
decision how she intended to act. 

“ Do — I beseech you— speak to her ladyship 
to-day,” urged Mr. Hawkshaw. 

“But our engagement lias been so short,'’ 
murmured .1 uliana. “ It is but three days 
since you honoured me with the offer of yoiir 
hand ” 

“True, dearest Juliana: butai’e we not old ' 
acquaintances? have we not known each other 
for j'ears ? Pardon me for being thus urgent 1 
The world need not know how long or how 
short our engagement may have been. Come, 
Juliana— let me not hear any scruples from 
those sweet lips of your’s. iiecall not your 
promise that you will speak to your mother 
this afternoon 1 Wherefore should the happy 
da}' he unnecessarily postponed ? Convinced 
as I am of the sincerity of your affection for 
me— and judging the extent of it by my own 
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I'.at ain I in crmr. .Lilians. to spc.il: :ho=. 

tr-iMfully-ih'i-, .fully 5" 

“Oh! * haw canyon question nm thus ? do 
rou nouh: v love ?’— r.ml the .artful young 

!\dv paved up with every app-uruiico of earnest 
Underne.--- into the Squire's countenance. 

“No no, .* ::7i '.nn — not for a moment do 1 
t].vn>t. vour love: :• r.d th< refore you will 


of 

n-tpti il-\ Tiii- i- hour when vour mother 
j-- ]*-a«t likely to V" engaged. <Li amt; cel: 
her at rim- 1 .* 1 lnv.- lei<.inc<-5 tint oalh me to 
t.’ainshotor.gh : and therefore 1 shall take my 
dernrture. To-morrow, when I cull, may 1 
hope, .1 uliana. tint 1 shall receive from your 
lip-. ” 

“I undn.-tund you, my d-ure-i tJenrge,’* 
incit'd Juliana, mnrnmiingly. “Sine- you 
V, i-h it. the diy shall he fixed." 

“Then r.rvwcl! for the pre-'ent— farew. II, 
de.aia-'t .Liliana !” 

Jla vim: cnbrared the young lady, the Squito 
sped to the stable where hi- horse had been 
put up without the saddle nr bridle being 
taken o:T : and mnuntinp the splendid animal, 
he rod-' av.-.ay from Saxondile ( Vtle. 

.Liliana, instead of hastening to seek her 
mother, continued to walk in the garden. She 
not only felt the nocc-ity. as already stated, 
of pondering seriously upon the course which 
she ought t« pursue: hut she thought it still 
put po-uble that Frank might have remained 
in Lincolnshire. Perhaps she might see hit 
presently? perhaps it was after all only 
stratagem on hi- part to escape from Hawk- 
haw Mali and perhaps he lnd accepted the 
SrpiireV tiller to u-e the carriage <i« far n« 
Lincoln in older to lull that gentleman into 
the belief that he was really serious in speeding 
luck to London? lint if Frank should 
conic, what was .Iniiina to do': < >h ! if he 
had deserted her— if he had abandoned her— 
should she endeavour to hate him as much as 
now she loved him ! and should she marry 
Mr Hawkshaw with the least possible delay ? 

Hour after hour pv-'-od : and still was Miss 
Farcfield walking in the garden. Frank made 
not liis appearance : the faint hope which lmd 
till lingered in her heart, waned away ; and 
at length it. died within her. It was now 
dose upon five o'clock : and if he had stayed 
in Lincolnshire, he would have Keen her by this 
time. He pride was hurt— her feelings were 
wounded in their utmost sensitiveness. 
Nevertheless, she did not hate the youth : it 
was easier to think of Hating him than to bring 
her mind to t hat point. The passion nhe liad 

peril-need for him was still too absorbing - 
oo engrossing, to permit such a midden change 
of sentiment. IJut what step could she take 
n communicate with him? She knew not i 
where he dwelt in London : she knew not who 
his recently discovered parents were. lie- j 
sides, even if she were well acquainted on j 
these heads, there was no time : for Mr. 


1 Hafesln w \r:\. now pressing that the nuptial 
jdiv should be named. 

i N’lddenly ai: id , ->. r.fruck Juliana. She might 
name ilm d t j accompany Mr. Hawkshaw 
to the altar — r might postpone itfora month ; 
and in the meantime she could adopt some 
morse in order to communicate with Frank. 
She h»n:elf could not proceed to London on 
any pivronre : because Lady Saxondale would 
not a ’company lier, and it would bo exposing 
her mother to scandalous surmises— indeed, 
to the downright loss of reputation — to leave 
her alotm at. the Cistle with Lord Harold 
Staunton. Therefore .1 uliana must make up 
lies mind to remain likewise at thef'astle; 
and whatever course she adopted in respect to 
i r must lie pursued by menus of eorres- 
pondemv. lint how to discover iiis address ? 
That v.:n the question. Perhaps he would 
wiite ’ perhaps he had been recalled to London 
by a Hidden communication from his father? 
[nrlnps he himself was at the very moment 
HitiVring much aiiliction on hen account ? For 
she could scarcely conceive that after what had 
taken place between them in the conservatory, 
he had suddenly surrendered her altogether. 
Wa- he not about to yield to her arBumments 
and her entreaties at the moment when Mr. 
Hawkshaw made his appearance in the con- 
-•'■rvutory V were not his lips about to breathe 
the word which was to crown her triumph? 
Surely, then, lie had not the power to shake 
off the influence of her spells within so brief 
an interval, and in so abrupt a , manner ? 
Juliana still loved bint — still longed'iui him — 
still craved to have that beautiful youth en- 
tirely to herself ; and she was not the woman 
likely to abandon a hope that was cherished 
or a project that was formed. 

In the course of the evening she spoke to 
her mother upon the subject which Mr. Hawk- 
shaw had named to her. Lady Saxondale 
reheated for some minutes ; and then an- 
swered in the following manner : — 

“It is quite certain, Juliana, that your 
arriage with Mr. Hawkshaw cannot take 
place jrr.'t : because it would be impossible 
for you to leave me alone at the Castle with 
Lord Harold. Already perhaps there is some 
little indiscretion in his remaining here after 
the departure of bisnnntnnd sister : but still it 
would be over-scrupulous and punctilious for 
anj* one to atlirm t.bat a lady with a grown- 
up daughter ami a host of domestics at her 
residence, may not have a male guest 
staying with her— especially when lie is 
to become her husband. Thus far there 
fore we may concluded that no harm 

ia done. Hut it would be monstrously 
indiscreet for me to remain with him here 
alone. Therefore your marriage cannot (alee 
place first. Nor can our’s : because, as we 
must proceed somewhere to pass the honey- 
moon " and Imly Sixondale could not help 

smiling bitterly as she thus spoke “you on 
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your side would have to remain here alone a' 
the Castle. That also would be imprudent, 
with a suitor visiting you. Therefore, all 
things considered, the two marriages had better 
take place at the same time. One fortnight 
hence do I purpose to bestow my hand on Lord 
Harold Staunton.” _ 1 

“ One fortnight ?” ejaculated J nliana. “ The 
time is brief, mother.” 

“Ido not choose toprolong.it,” ■was Lady 
Saxondale’s answer. 

“ Ah 1 I understand 1" said the daughter ma- 
liciously : “ you are in a hurry to obtain the 
name of a wife with the least possible delay, so 
that in case of an accident, you may not have 
that of a mother again too soon 

Lady Saxondale became scarlet, and sprang 
to her feet from the chair on which she w« 
sitting : then, with a withering look, she said 
in a tone hoarse witli rage, “Take care, . I uliana, 
that you don’t become a parent too soon to be 
agreeable to Mr. Hawkshaw.” 

With these words her ladyship quitted the 
room ; and proceeding to another, threw her- 
self on a chair and wept in very spite and rage. 
Yes : the proud and haughty Lady Saxondale— 
the strong-minded woman, — gave vent to her 
wrath in tears,— tears which she could not pos- 
sibly restrain 1 How she hated .1 uliana at that 
moment 1— hated her far more intensely than 
during the time of those scenes which were 
wont to take place between them at Saxondale 
House previous to the visit to Lincolnshire I — 
hated her indeed with a malignity that seemed 
to crave for a bitter vengeance 1 For some 
time past there had been no angry words nor 
expression of ill-feeling between the mother 
and daughter : but now that ill-feeling was all 
revived again —and Lady Saxondale wept be- 
cause her rage was so impotent. 

She leant forward ; and resting her elbows 
upon a table, buried her face in her hands, 
actually groaning in spirit. Oh! if she could 
but .fly to some far-ofl' clime, away from the 
theatre of her machinations and intrigues — away 
also from a land where thore were those pitfalls 
which she herself had digged with her own 
hands, and into any one of which a single false 

step would precipitate her But no : it was 

impossible ! — she must remain in England to 
carry out her views— to accomplish her destiny. 
The door opened ; and Lord Harold Staunton 
entered the room. Lady Saxondale did not 
immediately perceive him : he advanced 
straight up to the chair in which she was seated 
— and witli a kind of angry impatience, said, 
“ Well, what is the meaning of these tears ?” 

Still Lady Saxondale continued unaware of 
his presence : she was so profoundly absorbed 
in her own distressing thoughts, that though 
he had spoken loud enough, she actually did 
not hear him. 

“ What is it, I say ? what is the matter with 
you now?” he demanded. “ A pretty prospect 


for our married life !” he added bitterly: and. 
theu Lady Saxondale looked round. 

Quickly wiping away her tears, and com- 
posing her features with a remarkable sud- 
denness, she said in a cold tone, “ How long 
have you been standing there ?” 

“ But a few moments. Perhaps you were 
talking aloud ere I entered the room, and were 
saying things that you would rather should not 
meet my ears ?” 

“ No : I am not aware that I was musing 
aloud. But surely, Harold,” she continued, 
with accents of cold irony, “ you do not expect 
our marriage state to be characterized by 
happiness ?” 

“ Happiness — no !” exclaimed the young 
nobleman bitterly ; and a ghastly expression 
of anguish swept over his countenance. 

“ Happiness indeed ! what happiness can 
there be for either of us again in this life ? 
Would to C>od that I had never known you ! 
would to heaven that T could recall the past 1 
1 was a rake— a spendthrift— a good-for-no- 
thing extravagant fellow, a short time back ; and 
yet I was happy. But from that fatal moment 
when you cast your spells around me, my peace 
of mind has been destroyed— never to be 
given back again !” 

“ And pray, my lord,” inquired Lady Saxon- 
dale, fixing upon him a cold reptile-like look, 

“ in what strange mood is it that you have 
sought me now for the purpose of telling me 
all these things? It is literally childish to 
pretend for a moment that I had the power 
to persuade you to do certain deeds, unless the 
readiness and the inclination were already 
in you.” 

“ Silence, woman ! 1 ejaculated Staunton : 
“you are a fiend in the most glorious guise ! 

I have been enamoured of your beauty — it still 
dazzels me— and there are even moments 
when it enchants me : but nevertheless I loathe 
and abominate your character. What have T 
become ? Hare I look inward ! Xo, no 1 
Dare I even look tiie world in the face ? 
Scarcely ! — for in every one I meet, methinks 
I behold an accuser.” 

“ Harold, for heaven’s sake hush these wild 
words I’’ said her ladyship, now becoming 
rea’ly frightened. “ You know not who may 
overhear them — the walls have ears •” 

“ But tell me, tell me, Harriet— I command 
and conjuve 3 T ou,” interrupted the young man, ' 
speaking like one distracted : “ is the secret 
positively safe ? does not Juliana suspect it? 
Why does she look at me so singularly at times, 
and with a certain malice in her regards ? 
Ah 1 methinks that there are moments when 
she also has that wicked look which I have 
sometimes caught upon your countenance, — 
not the wicked look of sensuality, — bub a look 
that seems to he the reflection of a soul cap- 
able of any mischief— a look as if a devil were 
gazing out of your eyes.” 
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“ Yon are mad, Harold, to talk in this 
strain,” interjected the lady vehemently. 

“ The reason why .Taliana sometimes regards 
yon in a strange manner, is because she has 
fathomed onr intimacy. Perhaps she may 
have watched when yon have sought my 
chamber at night But it is of mo conse- 

quence how she has made the discovery : suf- 
fice it for me to inform you that it is made ; 
and if when you entered the room ere now, 
you beheld me weeping, it was with rage and 
fury because Juliana had given me to under- 
stand a few minutes before, that our amour 
was known to her." 

“ Then you assure me that the other secret is 
safe said Harold, experiencing some slight 
feeling of relief. “ But you do not know," he 
continued, in a vacant and abstracted manner, 

“ why I could not accompany you to the ball 
at the Denisons’ the night before last. It was 
because I liked not to meet that man Hawk- 
shaw.” 

“ Indeed I" ejaculated Lady Saxondale, with 
a looked of unfeigned surprise. “ And where- 
fore should you have liked not to meet 
him ? how has he offended y..u ? Methought 
you were excellent friends." 

“Friends! Yes— good friends enough— there | 
is no reason we should be otherwise. And yet," 
proceeded Harold, still in a nervous and ab- 
stracted manner, “ I have been haunted by a 
strange presentiment with regard to that man. 
The other day — it was the one before that od 
which the ball took place— he paid but a hur- 
ried visit to the Castle, if you remember. In 
short, it was the day he proposed to J nliana, as 
you told me. "Well, he came up to my room to 
bid me good bye— he saw my pistol-case " 

“ Enough, Harold— enough ?" interrupted 
Lady Saxondale, flinging around her frightened 
glance : then, , approaching her countenance 
close to that of the young nobleman, she said in 
a low hoarse voice, “ Fool that you are to con- 
tinue talking in this strain ! If ruin overtakes 
you vs it will be your fault 1" 

“Heaven forbid I" groaned the wretched 
Harold : and he shuddered visibly from head 
to foot. “But I must tell you about Ha'wk- 

shaw’s visit to my room Why has he kept 

away so much for the last two or three days — 
indeed, ever since that day?” demanded Staun- 
ton abruptly. “ There is something ominous 
in it !” . 

“Nothing of the kind,’’ answered Lady Sa- 
xondale : then with a tone and look which 
savoured somewhat of contempt, she said, 
“ Are you a man thus to conjure up images of 
terror to haunt yourself withal ? Hawksbaw 
has been here to-day — he is the same as ever— 
he has pressed J uliana to name a time for their 
nuptials. They will take place the same day 
as oiu'own — a fortnight hence. Mr. Hawkshaw 
did not call for two days because be had a 
friend staying with him. And now, Harold, 
you must exert more courage ” 


“ Courage !’’ he ejaculated : “ it is an almost 
superhuman courage that I am constantly 
exerting to put on the outward appearance of 
composure. BuPjit does not always serve me 1 
The other day— when H&wshaw spoke of'the 
missing pistol — I felt that I grew white as a 
sheet— that all the blood" had suddenly stag- 
nated in my veins Ah ! it was a hideous, a 

horrible feeling that seized upon me at that 
moment ! Harriet, but a short time back, when 
I was a gay rollicking fellow about town, I 
laughed at the idea of conscience : I believed 
not that there was one within me. But now I 
know that there is — and a conscience, too, 
capable of inflicting the stripes of a scorpion- 
scourge 1 Oh ! there are moments when I feel 
as if I should go mad 1 I have become a being 
of strange contradictions — tossing hither and 
thither upon the wildest and most tumultuous 
sea. Sometimes X adore your beauty— I feel 
that no sacrifice was too great to possess you : 
at other times I hate and abhor you with the 
i strongest loathing ” 

“ At all events you' do not disguise the truth," 

( observed her ladyship, with some degree of 
bitterness. “ But listen, Harold. Is it I who 
arc forcing you to become my husband ? is it 
not you that are forcing yourself as a husband 
upon me ?" 

“ Yes !” he ejaculated, suddenly grasping 
her robust but splendidly modelled arm with 
such violence that his fingers closed around it as 
if they were an iron vice : “I do ferce myself 
upon you as a husband ;— and beware how you 
attempt to deceive me 1 beware bow you en- 
deavour to thwart me 1 What ? all these crimes 
to go unrewarded 1 No, by heaven ! if I have 
waded through the Red Sea— a sea of blood— 
it was for the purpose of gaining the land of 

romise 1 I onged to possess you : I succeeded. 

longed for an established social position ; 
and I must obtain it. Now do you understand 
me? 1 

“ I have understood yon all along," answered 
Lady Saxondale : “ and I tell you, Harold, that 
if you will only exercise proper caution — if you 
will summon all your courage to your aid, so as 
to meet valiantly and even defiantly these 
regrets and remorses which have crept upon 
you— and if in future .you will avoid giving 
utterance to your feelings, even when you 
believe yourself to be unheard and unseen — I 
will do my best to" soothe you 1 You tell me 
that I am handsome : I will use all my blan- 
dishments to make you happy. Only you must 
exercise caution : for an unguarded look — a 
single word let drop— may bring the thunder- 
bolt of ruin upon the heads of ub both.” 

“ Yes— there is reason in your words,” said 
, Harold, slowly and thoughtfully : “ and I must 
.endeavour to exercise a greater mastery over 
myself — but as be thus spoke, an expression 
of bitter anguish again swept across his coun- 
tenance. 
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I the TwiiSTY-rnwr or aitoust. 

It was the 21st of August, and the clock in 
Solomon Patch’s boozing-ken was (striking 
seven, as Madge Somers entered the place. The 
very instant she crossed the threshold, it struck 
her that the old man and his wife suddenly ex- 
changed singular and even sinister looks as they 
caught sight of her : but as they both alike 
addressed her the next moment with their 
accustomed friendliness of manner, she fancied 
that she must have been mistaken. Passing 
round into the bar-parlour, she beckoned Solo- 
mon to follow her ; and when they were alone 
together, she said, looking very hard at him, 

“ Is anything wrong ?" 

“ Wrong? no ! What made yon think so?" lie 
at once ^xclaimcd. 

“ Only because it occurred to me that you 
and your wife exchanged rapid looks of mean- 
ing as 1 entered the place.” 

“ Ah 1 it was because we’d been n wondering 
whether you would couu* or not— and whether 
you was really serious in expecting to get that 
information as you wanted." 

“ Serious observed Madge : “ and how 

could you think 1 was otherwise? Did! not 
leave lift}’ pounds in your hands ? and did not 
that prove that J was serious enough 

“ To be sure, to he sure !’’ responded the old 
man. “ The fifty pounds is all right, and in 
forthcoming." 

“ If I lmd not been able to put confidence in 
you," rejoined Madge, “ 1 should not have 
trusted you with the money. And now tell 
me — have you heard any one talking about 
the business ? and do von think that ilicre will 
be a claimant for the fifty pounds ?* 

“ 1 ain’t heerd say nothing partick’er about 
it," answered Solomon : “ on’y T know that 
Tony Wilkins and some others has been on the 
look-out— but whether they’ve learnt any- 
thing or no, T hav’n't heerd tell, llowsumever, 
they hav'n’t forgot that this is the evening yon 
was to be here ; and me and my wife had just 
been saying we wondered as how whether 
you would come, wlieu the door opened and 
you made your appearance. That’s why we 
looked at each other as you saw us do." 

“ Well, and about another matter,'*' observed 
Madge. “ I have not been able to come here 

since that night you know- wlisd. night I 

mean ” 

“ To he sure — the Cannibal’s affair — and 
old Solomon placed his linger in a sly manner 
against the side of his nose. “ I rayther. 
thought you might be keeping oat of the way 
on purpose ” 

“ Not I indeed 1 What was there to keep 
out of the way for ? I have been engaged I 
may say day and night in this same search 
on which I have set others — and all in 


vain on my part 1 But have you had tliej 
curiosity to peep down the well again ? or have 
you been prudent enough to have the stones 
cemented over, and the trap-door above nailed 
up 1 In short, have you had carpenters and, 
bricklayers to put your house to rights 
again ?" 

“ Yes— completely," responded Patch. “ It’s 
pretty well the same as it was afore." 

“ And have there been many inquiries after 
Chifiin ?’’ was Madge Somers’ next question. 

“ But no doubt there have. What .have you 
said in answer to them V 

“ Oh ! not much. lie hasn't been missing 
Jong enough for people to be?in to wonder. 
It is but a week since the tiling took place. 
But what will 3-011 have— -brandy, beer, or 
wine ?'* 

“ Some beer and some cold meat— nothing 
else. I shall remain till eight o’clock anil 
then I must be off, whether J get the infor- 
mation or not. I have an appointment to keep 
at nine on the other side of the Regent’s Park, 
— and it will take. me an hour to get there.” 

Solomon Patch went forth into the bar to 
draw some porter for Madge's behoof — while 
his wife, to whom lie mentioned her wishes, 
proceeded to serve her with the supper she 
lmd ordered ; and again did the two old 
people exchange significant looks. But this 
time Madge, who was in the parlour behind 
tbc bar, observed them not. 

She ate and drank ; and b.v the time her 
repast was over, it was half-past seven o’clock. 
She. looked very much annoyed, and gave 
utterance to several ejaculations of impatience : 
for she began to fear that the reward she had 
oil'ered would find no claimant on the part of 
anyone riving her the information she re- 
quired. Ten minutes more passed away — it 
was now twenty minutes to eight: and she 
was just thinking to herself that her hope was 
certain to be disappointed— when Solomon 
Patch suddenly entered from the bar, where 
he had been serving liquor ; and the woman 
at once saw b.v his look that he had something 
to communicate, 

“ Here’s a cove, as wants you, Madge., ’’ he 
said and though he hasn't tolil me, 1 think 
it must be for the business you're conic about. 
And he’s got some one with him." 

“ Who is it ?’ demanded Madge impatiently. 

“ Here’s the gentleman to speak for his- 
self," answered the landlord : and the next 
moment Bub Sliakerly entered the bar-parlour. 

lie was followed bj- a man of even a greater 
age than his own, and who was well clad, 
having .altogether a most respectable appear- 
ance. Madge started up from her seat ; and 
gazing upon this person in a scrutinizing 
manner, seemed to be considering whether hia 
fcatuies were at all familiar to her. But the}-. 
were not. 

“ Sit down, my friend,” paid old Boh Shaker- 
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ly to the individual whom he had thus brought 
with him ; “ and don’t speak a word till I tell 
you. How, Madge,” he continued, addressing 
himself to. the woman, “ is it all right about 
the blunt ? ! 

“ Are you prepared to claim it ?” she in- 
quired, again looking at the stranger, 
more than- half-suspecting who ' he 
prove to be. 

“ I am,” rejoined S’nalcerly. “ Come, Solomon, 
produce the bank-notes - and then I’ll out with 
what I have to say.” 

“ Is it to be so ?” asked the landlord, appeal- 
ing to Madge. 

“ Shakerly,” she at once said, “ I have no 
time to lose. Is this Mr. Thompson that you 
have brought-., with you ?” 

“It is, "was the answer given by the old 
knacker. 

“ One word— and only one word, said Madge ; 
“ so that 1 may assure myself that this is no 
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trick on your part, Shakerly, to get possession- Having completed this precious scrawl, Bob 
of the money.” * . Shakerly folded it up in such a manner that 

“Rest assured, my good woman, whoever ics contents might not be read by the rcessen- 
you are,” said Mr. Thompson, now breaking ger to whom he purposed ' to entrust it ; and 
the silence which he had hitherto maintained ; then he carefully sealed it stamping the wax 
“ that I would not become a party to any fraud with a farthing which he took from- his pocket, 
or dishonesty. I do nob even know what all This being done, he glanced round the room, 
this means.” * ’ where about a dozen persons were assembled ; 

“ Just one word in your ear, Mr. Thomp- and singling out Tony "Wilkins beckoned this 
son,” exclaimed Madge: “and then 3 shall individual into a corner. 

know at once that it is all right.” “So you hav’n’t got the fifty pound prize, 

“Well, only one word,’ interposed Bob young chap ?” he said in a whisper. 

Shakerly : “ for you can’t have your informa- “ I’ve tried hard for it, though,” was the 
tion, vhntevcr’it is you want, before the blunt response; but you might as well look for a 
is safe in my pocket.” needle in a bottle of hay, as arter that feller 

“ Your friend Solomon Batch has got it," Thompson with such a precious little infor- 
rejoined the woman ;“and therefore you can mation as Madge could give about him. 1 
have no fear of receiving it. Mr. Thompson, suppose she’s here— bain’t she ?’ • 
a single word in your ear:"— and bending “ Yes— but no matter. If you liav’nt got the 
down so that her repulsive countenance veil fifty pounds, I’ll give you lialf-a-guinea to 
nigh came in complete contact with his vener- make you some amends. But you must cut 
ab'c though care-worn one, she said in a low off at once with this here note ; and mind and 
whispering tone, “If von were once the don’t show it to nobody. You can guess who it's 
manager of a company of players, can yon rccol- meant for— cos there’s no address on the kiver.” 
lect the name of a man and his wife, having two “ Enough— I understand,'’ responded Wil- 
children, who were in your troop, and concern- kinp, and taking the note he put it into his 
ing whom you are acquainted v ith some pavti- waistcoat-pocket: then having received the 
cular secret?” promised reward, he sped away to execute the 

“Ah l I know whom you mean— it strikes commission entrusted to him. 
me at once !” answered Thompson, speaking Salomon Patch, having thus sent off his 

louder tiian Madge herself had done. emissary, seated hituself next to old Bob 

“ Hush !" she immediately interjected. Shakerly ; and while helping himself to wine, — 
“ Whisper the name in my ear.” and a precious compound Solomon’s wine was 

“ Deveril,” lie replied, uttering the word in jn. too,— he said to his companion, “ How come 
subdued voice according to the intimation he you to be no fortunate as to light upon this clmp 
had just received. Thompson and get the fifty pounds ?' 

“ Enough,” said Madge, with an air of “It wna all a accident,” responded the 
satisfaction : then turning to Solomon Patch, knacker: “and when I got up this morning, 
she added, “ You can pay your friend Shakerly l no more thought of the bit of luck that was 
the money. Now go out into the bar together, going to ti mble in my. way, than that you 
and drink a bottle of wine at my expense. I was a likely chap to make me a present of a 
must have ten minutes’ conversation with hundred po.und youtself.” 

Mr. Thompson here. 1 * “Well, 1 don’t think I be wery likely to do 

The old landlord and Bob Shakerly accor- that,’ observed Solomon, with a humorous 
dingly went forth from the bar-parlour, clos- grin. “ But how came this luck to happen ?” 
ing the door behind them. The former sp no- “In the first place, old friend," answered 
dily produced the bottle wherewith the Shakerly, “you must remember that I was 
woman had bade them regale themselws : up here at the Omit. smoking my bakker, ten 
and he invited Shakerly to follox him into days or so back. « hen Madge Somers come in 
the tap-room, where they could drink it to- and told all the folks what she wanted done, 
gether at their ease, and in the companionship and put. the fifty pounds into your hand, 
of a pipe.' But old Solomon Patch did not. Well, 1 'went away, thinking little of it : for 
instantaneously light his pipe, nor begin 1 wasn’t going to waste my time in looking 
drinking his share of the wine. He took out arter chaps of the name of Thompson— it was 
a letter from his waistcoat-pocket, tore off the more to my account to chop up horse-flesh to 
blank half of the sheet, and hastily wrote the supply them nice sassages which .the pastry- 
following lines thereon :— cooks puts in their rolls. But to come to the 

“maj be hear, shoe coined punk tal 2 the pint. Last night a pal of mine told me as how 
time, she should say as how she have gott he and another chap was going to do a bit of 
a pointmint at nine t’other side of regency resurrection-business, and wanted to know 
park. I raylher wondered u didn’t as liow whether 3 would dispose of the stiff ’un for 
cum but spose you thort itt best to kepc out them aiming my connexion. Well, you’re 
of the way till u heerd what dodge she was aweer, Sol, f don’t do much in that there line 
up 2 so as i prommessed i’vc sent thes.fu lines now : but when a job does tumble in my, way, 
tolettu no.” T don’t mind turning a lionest penny or so by 
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undertaking it. Well, I promised 1 would 
make the inquiry. So this evening — a little 
arter five o’clock -I dresses myself up in ray 
best clothes, as you sees me now — and 1 
toddles up to the West End of the town, to call 
on a certain Dr. -Ferney, a gentleman which 
patronises the harts and sciences— more_ par- 
tiekly' the noble hart of body -snatching — 
which was the way I first come to know him. 
Lord bless you ! I’ve knowed Dr. Ferney a 
long while ” ' 

“No doubt, Rob. But don't spin you story 
out so,” interrupted Solomon. “ Well, you 
goes up to this Dr. Ferney — eh ? ’ 

“ I does, He hangs out in Conduit Street, 
’Anover Square," continued the old resurrec- 
tionist. “Of course I goes round to the back 
entraucs ; and I’m showed in a back parlour 
on the ground-floor, where a respectable old 
genelman was reading a book. The doctor 
wasn’t there at the time : and it was the fault 
of the servant that I was showed into the 
room. Well, presently in comes the doctor 
his-self ; and the moment' he sees me, he 
knows my business is partickler ; so he says 
to this wenerabl e-looking old file, * Mr. Thomp- 
son,’ says he, ‘just have the kindness to leave 
us alone together for a few minutes.’ Thompson 
indeed I At that there name I aRin a moment 
recollects what Madge Somers had said : but 
then the thought struck me that there was a 
many Thompsons in the world, and I’d no 
call to be sapparised at meeting with one 
on ’em now and then. Still I don't know 
what it was— curiosity perhaps - but at all 
events, summut-that made me say to that 
old genelman, ‘Beg pardon, sir, for the im- 
ertinence ; but you don't happen once to have 
een the manager to a troop of players V — Mr. 
Thompson, who was just going to leave the 
room, turned round short, looked at me un- 
common hard, ,and then said, ‘ I don’t know 
who you are : but you evidently appear to 
know me. I was once— and indeed for a very 
long time— in the position you have men- 
tioned.’— Now, Sol, my limbs isn’t wery active : 
on the contrairy, they're rayther shaky' but 
I cut a double caper on hearing them words, 
for ' I felt that Madge’s fifty pounds was as 
good as in my pocket. So I begged Mr. 
Thompson not to leave the room for a minute 
or two : and then 1 told him there was a 
woman who was uncommon anxious to see 
him, and who was looking for him all over the 
world. He of course axed me what the wo- 
man wanted, and all about it : but I didn’t 
tell him nothing, for I didn’t know nothing 
myself : but I said it was- wery important, 
and I thought was summut to his .own ad- 
vantage. I’d often seen that bit of gammon 
stuck in newspaper advertisement ; and I 
thopqbt it would make him all the more ready 
to come- along with me. Well, I raised his 
curiosity' . and after a consultation with Dr. 
Ferney, Mr. Thompson agreed to accompauy 


me. So while he vent up-stairs to put ou 
his shoes and coat for it seems that he 
is living in the house, and had on 

nippers and a.-Mressing-gown at the time . 
— I axed the Victor if he would like' to 
have the stiff un ; but the Doctor rayther de- 
clined, as he did n't much like summut that 
happened about the last one he had of me. 
Tuat was a woman named Mabel Stewart ” 

“ Well, never mind who it was, Bob,” inter- 
rupted Solomon. “ Mr. Thompson agreed to 
accompany you, you was a-s, lying.” 

“ Yes : but when I brought him up into this 
part of the town, lie didn’t wery much like it. 
Howsurnever, I got him into the place : and 
what’s more, I have sacked the reward. 
Now, I mean to say there’s many a chap which 
writes romances that liav'n’t never hit on a 

more sin.ular coincidence’ with a strong 

em basis on the i “than this here.” 

“ Very true, Bob,” rejoined the landlord, 
refilling the glasses. “ But I say, hav'n’c you 
an idea of what it is that Madge wants with 
this Mr. Thompson ? I wouldn’t mind giving 
summut to kno v ; for depend upon it there s 
money to be turned by it — or else Madge 
Soruprs wouldn't be giving herself all this 
trouble and shelling out her blunt into the 
bargain. I ’spose Thompson his-self had 
some suspicion of what was wanted of him ; 
and of course y'ou pumped him as you come 
along together V 

“There wasuothiag to pump,” answered old 
Shakerly. “ Thompson had no more idea what 
Madge Somers wanted with him, than the 
man in the moon. Quite t’other*' ise : he seem- 
ed to think that I must know summut of the 
business, and that it was rayther odd I wouldn’t 
tell him : but he talked the best part of the 
time in praise of Dr. Ferney, who, it seems, has 
been an uncommon good friend to him. In 
fact, Thompson said that if it hadn’t been for 
the doctor he should have perished. What 

he meant, I don’c exactly know But I say, 

if you are so anxious to find out what Madge 
wants with him, why don t you go and listen a 
bit ?” 

“It’s too late now," answered Solomon. 
“Depend upon it their conversation is precious 
near over :-for Madge has got an appointment 
to keep at nine t’other . side of Regency Park. 
It's now past eight, and she’ll be going in a 
few minutes.” 

At this moment the potboy entered the 
room, and said in a low voice to Solomon 
Patch, “ Madge Somers is gone : and that 
there gentleman which is in the bar, want3. 
me to show him the way to the nearest cab- 
stand : for he’s quite a stranger in these parts.” 

“ I’ll go and ■ speak to him,” answered 
Solomon : and leaving old Boh Shakerly to 
finish the wine, he issued from the public room. 

Mr. Thompson had in • the meanwhile 
emerged from the bar-parlour, and was now 
standing near the door of the boozing-ken 
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waiting for the potboy to conduct him out of 
the maze of Agar Town. Solomon— putting on 
his hat — volunteered, with his wonted .hy- 
pocritical civility to serve- as the old gentle- 
man’s guide to the cab-stand at King's Cross. 
As they proceeded thither, Solomon did his 
best to extract from his companion the nature 
of the business for which Madge Somers had 
so anxiously soucht him : but Thompson, 
I plainly discerning the landlord’s object, 
j dexterously evaded the questions thus put; 
and Sir. Patch returned to his establish- 
ment no wiser in that respect than when he 
had issued forth. 


CHAPTER CIII. 

•rm:’\ II.U. 

Tt was not forgotten at William Deveril’s 
abode that this was the evening on which that 
strange woman whom he had rescued from the 
Trent, and who in her turn had saved his life 
and that of the Marquis at the boozing-ken, 
was to ray him a visit. Lord Eagledean dined 
with William and Angela on the present 
; occasion : and as the young maiden was no 
stranger to her brother's a Hairs, she speculated 
with as much anxiety and interest as William 
and the Marquis themselves, as to what would 
be the result of the interview that wan ex- 
pected. 

They were all three seated in that same front 
parlour on the ground-floor, which has been 
alluded to in a previous chapter. The evening 
was exceedingly sultry ; and the casement, 
which reached down to the lloor, stood partially 
open ; but the curtains were drawn over it 
inside ; and the lamp was binning upon the 
table. . 

V Wc have- been speaking,” said the Marquis, 
after a brief pause in the conversation, “ al- 
together of the expected visit, to the exclusion 
of other topics : but two or three - times I was 
oh the point of observing that with regard to 
our adventure of the other night ” 

“ Ah, that dreadful night P murmured 
Angela, with a shudder : “ what a providential 
escape ! I had a presentiment of evil— I 
dreaded lest some treachery should be intended 

“ And yet who could have foreseen it ?” said 
the Marquis. But I was about to observe j 
that the longer and the oftener I reflect upon 
the incident of that night, the more l am 
convinced that the wretched woman who had 
already sought to work 3-011 so serious an injury, 
William, was the instigatrix of that stupendous 
treachery.” \ 

“ Lady Saxondale I”kiid our young hero. 
“ Yes, my lord, circumstances do indeed too 
plainly point to her as the employer of that 

■ <; 


dreadful man who so righteously met his doom 
— fearful though it were 1” 

“ It could have been none other than Lady 
Saxondale,” observed the Marquis. “ Who 
else could be interested in getting rid of both 
of us at the same moment ? And then too, we 
had previously received proofs that she was 
in correspondence with that man. Moreover, 
his employer must have been some one whose 
proffered bribe far outweighed whatsoever 
amount of money the miscreant might have 
hoped to get from us. Yes, Lady Saxondale — 
and Lad>’ Saxondale alone— was the instigatrix 
of that diabolic crime 1” 

“ And has not j-our lordship as yet taken 
measures, ” inquired William, “ to wean away 
Lord Harold Staunton from the dreadful 
companionship of Lady Saxondale ? ’ 

“Not 3-ct— not yet,” replied the Marquis. 
“ What measures could I take ? Did we not 
expect some startling revelations from Chifiin ? 
and was it not all a snare to plunge us into 
destruction ? In respect to the complicity of 
Lady Saxondale therein, we ourselves may be 
convinced of it— but • we could not establish 
the charge against her : we have no evidence 
of its truth. If we were to accuse her of 
hiring or engaging a detestable bravo to take 
our lives, she would boldly and indignantly 
deny it. liutthc time cannot be far distant 
when her diameter must he fully exposed : it 
is impossible that deeds so foul as hoi’s can 
long be enacted without involving her in ruin. 
This woman who is coming to-night, will per- 
haps have revelations to make in connexion 
with the fearful incident in Agar Town. If 
she could but furnish us with positive proofs 
that the villain Chi din was employed by Lady 
Saxondale, it would be all we should requite to 
serve "the two-fold purpose in view : namely, 
to rescue my nephew from the power of that 
evil genius who has cast her spells around him 
— and to compel her to give the most signal 
contradiction to the calumny which she lias so 
basely propagated, William, relative to your- 
self. But ah ! methought 1 heard the garden 
gate open.’’ 

“ Doubtless it is the woman,’’ observed 
Angela, glancing towards a time-piece on the 
mantel : “ for it only wants two minutes to 
nine o’clock.” 

Silence now prevailed in the parlour, the 
three occupants of which were plunqcd in a 
state of considerable suspense.- A single knock 
— but given somewhat imperiously — was heard 
at the front door : the female servant hastened 
to answer the summons'; and just as the time- 
piece began ringing forth, with its silver notes, 
the hour of nine, Madge Somers made her 
appearance. 

“ I am punctual," she said, in her terse 
abrupt manner : and without ceremony she 
took a chair. 

When thus .seated — with her face towards 
the Marquis of Eagledean, Angela, and Devcril 
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— her back was towards the half-open casement 
which the curtains covered. • 

« yes — you are punctual,” said Lord Eagle- 
dean : “ and as you may suppose, we are all 
three profoundly anxious to learn what you 
have to communicate. This young lady,” he 
added, glancing towards Angela, “ is Mr. 
Deveril’s sisters. 1 ’ 

“ Ah ! his sister, eli.f’ observed Madge, with 
a singular expression of .countenance : but as 
as it immediately passed away, and her looks 
resumed their usual harsh and rigid aspect, she 
said, 11 1 told you, William Deveril, that I 
would meet you here at the expiration of a 
month— day for day and hour for hour— from 
(he time when the appointment was given in 
Lincolnshire. I have kept- my word. But of 
.what avail would it be for me to boast this 
punctuality, uulCss in the meantime I had 
discovered' him whom I vowed to seek for ? ’ 

“ Thompson ?” ejaculated our hero, with a 
sudden start that denoted the feverish anxiety 
which galvanized him at the moment. “ Ana 
have you found him ? have you been successful? - ’ 

“ Assuredly,” answered Madge : “ or else 
wherefore ami here? Did' I not assure you 
that if he were still in the land -of the living, 
I would find him out— and that if he were 
dead I would obtain proof of his decease ? But 
he js alive— I have discovered him. Scarcely 
an hour" has elapsed since I parted from that 
man whom I have thus so unweariedly 
sought.” 

“ Then the. secret which I imagined to have 
died with my poor father," is mow known to 
you ? ’ said Deveril, with increasing anxiety 
and suspense— a feeling that was fully shared 
by his sister and the Marquis. 

“Tins secret was known to me all along,” 
replied the woman curtly. “ I merely sought 
a corroboration from the lips of him who, after 
all you told me in Lincolnshire, I felt assured 
•could furnish it.” 

. “ And this secret— my poor father’s secret 
exclaimed our hero. “ Oh ! keep me not in 
suspense ” 

“ Do not excite yourself, young man,” inter- 
rupted Madge. “ I am hot going to run away 
in a moment — nor perhaps for an honr. In- 
deed, we have much to talk about. But you 
speak of your father— of him who died in 
Italy ” 

“And who was so kind and excellent a father 
to us 1” ejaculated William, taking Angela’s 
hand and gazing affectionately upon her coun- 
tenance, as he thus referred to the tender care 
which she as well as himself had received from 
the late Mr. Deveril. 

' “ Your (father— humph !” observed . Madge, 

in so singular a manner that the eyes of all 
three were concentrated upon her in a moment. 
“ Now, William Deveril,” she continued, “ if T 
have not at once entered upon the object of my 
visit— if I have not rushed eagerly into those 
! explanations which you are naturally' so anxious 


to receive — and if I still feel it necessary to | 
indulge in a few prefatory words, it is because I 
the secret I have to-make known is one of such j 
importance ” 

At this instant the curtain which covered the j 
casement, suddenly flew aside and a man 
rushed in. A shriek thrilled from ’Angela’s 
lips, while cries of horror burst from those of 
the Marquis and our hero : for the bright 
blade of a dagger or clasp-knife which the I 
intruder held, gleamed above the head of Madge 
Somers. She half-started from her seat, as 
tlia sudden rush from behind and the cries of 
alarm from those in front, simultaneously 
smote her ears : but ere a single syllable issued 
from her lips, the weapon was driven deep 
down into her shoulder, and she fell like a 
weight of lead upon the floor. The next instant 
the assas in was gone, 

“ All this was the work of a moment— a 
single moment. The man had no sooner made 
his appearance than the blow was stricken, and 
he vanished, like a spectre. Had his person been 
previously unknown to' Deveril and the Mar- 
quis, they would have been utterly unable to 
give the slightest description of it : but the' 
impression which seized upon them both at the 
iustant, was fchat'he was none other than Chiffin 
the Cannibal. * . 

Angela flew to raise up the unfortunate wo- 
man— the Marquis rushed to her assistance— 
and the next moment William Deveril, without 
his hat —without a weapon of any kind, dashed 
through the open casement and sped in pursuit 
1 of the murderer. 

“She breathes! she is not dead! - '- cried 
Angela, who with her own hand had extracted 
the knife from the wound, and * ith her kerchief 
was endeavouring to staunch the blood which 
welled forth in a torrent the instant the weapon 
was withdrawn. 

The servants, who had been alarmed by the 
crie3 which had reached their ears from the 
parlour, now made their hurried and frightened 
appearance ; and they were stricken with 
dismay on beholding the terrific spectacle. 
But Angela,' who in this awful crisis pre- 
served all her presence of mind, bade them 
assist her in laying the woman upon the sofa- 
while the Marquis, hurriedly inquiring where 
the nearest surgeon dwels, sped away to pro- 
cure his assistance. . During his absence every- 
thing was done that could be thought of to 
arrest the flow of the vital current ; and when 
the medical man arrived in company with 
Lord Eagledean, he at once approved of the 
measures thus adopted. 

The woman lived : but she was entirely un- 
conscious of what was going on. The surgeon 
examined the wound, and expressed his belief 
that it was not mortal, but that little short of 
a miracle could prevent it from proving fatal. 
Angela at once decided that; Madge Somers 
should, be taken care of at the house, and not 
removed, elsewhere : for whither could she he 
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removed, save to a hospital or a workhouse ? 
those who surrounded her, being utterly igno- 
rant of the place of her abode. But not for an 
instant did the ecnerous-hearted Angela enter- 
tain any other idea than that the unfortunate 
woman should be cared for beneath that roof ; 
and she assisted her servants to convey her as 
gently as possible to a bed-room up-stairs. 
The medical man did all that was requisite 
on his side, and took his departure, with a 
promise to call again at an early hour in the 
morning. 

It must not be thought that either Angela or 
the Marquis had omitted to notice the abrupt 
pursuit which William De'cril undertook 
after the assassin ; and while an almost frantic 
terror had for an instant seized upon the 
young lady, the direst apprehensions took 
possession of Lord Eagledean, at the thought 
that William might meet hi3 death, unarmed 
as he was, at the hands of the desperate Can- 
nibal. But, as we have seen, their own goad- 
ing alarms did not prevent either the magnani- 
mous young lady or the generous nobleman 
from doing all in their power on behalf of 
Madge Somers : and it was not until the sur- 
geon had taken his departure that they had a 
moment’s leisure to express to each other the 
sore misgivings they felt with, regard to our 
hero. He had now been absent nearly an 
hour ; and Angela s terrors became torturingly 
poignant. The presence of mind which she 
had preserved as long as it was needed to en- 
able her to minister to the wounded woman, 
totally gave way ; and, half frantic, she was 
rushing forth without bonnet or shawl to look 
for William. But the Marquis, holding her 
back, coojured her to compose herself, — vowing 
that he would undertake the search. At the 
very instant, however, that the nobleman was 
on the point of issuing from the villa, our 
young hero made his appearance, breathless 
and exhausted— his dress in disorder — his hat 
battered— his garments dusty — and with every 
indication of having gone through some desper- 
ate struggle. 

But Angela beheld not at the moment these 
evidences of a conflict. Wild with joy at 
William's safe return, she flew into his arms 
and covered him with kisses ; then the Marquis 
of Eagledean proffered him his congratulation 
in his turn ; and as William asked hurriedly 
concerning the wounded woman, Angela and 
Lord Eagledean now noticed the plight he was 
in. The young lady was once more seized 
with terror lest he should have sustained some 
injury : but he speedily reassured her on this 
point ; and then in reply to his own queries, 
she made him aware of all that had been done 
in respect to Madge SomersN. 

“ Not merely because she\is a fellow-crea- 
ture," said William Deveril, — A nor merely be- 
cause she saved his lordship and me from the 
pitfall prepared for us, must sll^be ministered 


unto and surrounded with the most assiduous l\im, the conflict between us. would be mosu 


attentions : but likewise because her life is 
indeed a most precious one so far as I am con- 
cerned. For it is but too evident that she is 
acquainted with some secret of the’ utmost 
importance nearly and closely concerning me." 

“ Rest assured, dear brother," said Angela, 
“ that she shall receive all possible care." 

“ I know it— I know it,’ - exclaimed William 
quickly : “ do not think, sweet Angela, it w; 
a hint I conveyed— it was merely a remark 
which circumstances called forth.’ 

“ You are right, William,” observed the 
Marquis, thoughtfully and even solemnly : 
“ that woman is indeed acquainted with some 
secret of vital import to your interests :■ 
otherwise she would not have ro carefully 
prepared you as it were for the revelation she 
was about to make. But what it could be, 
defies the possibility of conjecture.’’ 

“ But you, my dear brother— you are sink- 
ing with exhaustion 1" exclaimed Angela, 
“ You are overwhelmed with fatigue ! Re- 
cline yourself upon the sofa ; and let me give 
you some refreshment." 

The amiable girl proceeded to mix some wine 
and water, which' she presented to William ; 
and he drank the beverage with avidity. He 
then proceeded to relate all that had occurred 
during his hour’s absence from the villa. 

“ You saw howl precipitated myself afeer 
that murderous villain : hub on reaching the 
gate T paused for a few moments to ascertain 
if I could catch the sounds of retreatin' 
footsteps in any direction. I could hear no- 
thing. The thought occurred to me that the 
assissin would scarcely proceed in the direc- 
tion of London, but would rather rua’je for 
the open country. With this impression I 
bounded away along the last-mentioned route ; 
and the excited state of my feelings lent wings 
to my feet, f found myself almost flying : 

] .was astonished at my own speed. fn a 
few minutes my ear caught the sound of foot. 
Bteps ahead. Swifter and swifter became my 
pace ; and the rufliin — for it was he — finding 
himuelf pursued, suddenly stopped short. Too 
next moment we were face to face. It was in 
a lonely part where we thus met. With one 
glance the fellow appeared to assure himself 
that I was unarmed : he drew a pistol from 
his pocket— but quick as lightning, I sprang 
aside and the bullet whizzed past my ear. 
Then I seized upon him : but lie broke away 
from me with the power of a giant— indeed 
with such force, that I was whirled rouud 
and thrown against a fence. He rushed away 
with a savage yell resembling that of a wild 
beast, and in a few moments his footsteps, 
were lost in the distance. Again I sped on- 
ward : for never in all my life lmd I experi- 
enced such boiling rage. For at least a quarter 
of an hour I hurried along without knowing 
whether I was on the miscreant’s track, and 
without reflecting that even if. I overtookj 
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unequal, not merely because be had probably 
other weapons about him, but likewise on 
account of bis infinitely superior physical 
strength. 2so— in the hurry of my thoughts 
and the excitement of roy feelings, I was 
unconscious of danger—or indifferent to 
it ; and on I went. But at the expiration of 
the quarter of an hour that I have named, and 
on reaching a still more lonely part than that 
where I had first overtaken him, 1 came up 
with the villain again, lie was now crouched 
up under the shade of a tree, and evidently 
waiting to spring npon me as I passed : but 
fortunately the gloom of that place was not so 
deep that I caught sight of the assassin’s form 
— and he did not therefore take me at a disad- 
vantage. It is certain that lie had not another 
loaded pistol, or lie would have Credit: but 
with the butt-end of the one he held in his 
hand, he levelled a terrific blow at my head. 1 
caught his arm as he thus sprang towards me : 
and he fell backwards. I threw myself upon 
him ; and it must have been an almost preter- 
human power that possessed me at the moment: 
for I wrenched the pistol from his grasp, and 
holding it above his head, threatened to strike 
him with it unl-ss he remained quiet. Then I 
cried for assistance : hut none came. A des- 
perate atru gle ensued : the villain in his turn 
tore the pistol from my hand— bnt instantane- 
ously recoverine it, I thus prevented him from 
dealing me a blow that would probably have 
been fatal. He tried to wrench it again from 
me ; and I flung it to a distance. Assassin as 
he is, I did rot like even in my rage to strike 
him with that weapon. It now appe-red to be 
a struggle of life and death between us— or 
ra* her I should say on my pait: for if he 
had mastered me, n* ver should I have left that 
place alive. Loudly did 1 continue to call for 
succour ; and still nooe came. For several 
minutes did this frightful struggle last : but 
fortunately the whole time I remained upper- 
most, with the villain lying under me. At last 
I felt my strength going : it was impossib'e for 
me to keep in that position any longer ;~and 
if the conflict were continued, I should have be- 
come his victim, instead ofh»vi g the satisfac- 
tion ( as I at first hoped ) of securing • him as a 
prisoner. With one tremendous effort he suc- 
ceeded in disci gagi g 1 is arms from the p rasp 
which I had main mined upon them during all 
the latter portion of the struggle : and then, to 
prevent myself from being ti ro*n u- derceath, 
f sprang up to my feel. Quick as lightning he 
did the Bame ; and taking another pistol from 
his pocket, he held it by the barrel as lie sprang 
towards me with the fury of a tiger. My hat 
had fallen off in the conflict ; and if the butt-end 
of.thac - ,~eapon had dealt the blow which the 
miscreant levelled at me, it would doubtless 
have killed me on the spot. The sudden sense j 
of this new danger resuscitated all my energies i 
in a moment : I closed with him again — u<<aiu 
too did I succeed . in wrenching the pistol from 


his grasp : but at the' :amc moment it fell 
from my hand, lie broke away from me — 
stooped down— snatched up the weapon— a.nd 
in the madness of bis rage, hurled it at me 
1 with all bis force. Fortunately I escaped this 
last attack ; and the pistol fell into a hedge. 
The ruffian now took to his heels and fled 
precipitately. I still pursued him, continuing 
to cry for assistance : but I overtook him not 
again. Wearied and exhausted, I sat down to 
rest for a few minutes ; and then made the 
best of m3' way homeward.” 

Angela shuddered as she thus learnt the 
dangers from which Deveril had escaped, and 
the magnitude of which he had by no means 
exaggerated. 

The Marquis of Kagledean now took his 
leave, promising to return on the morrow and 
see how the wounded woman got on. In the 
meanwhile a nurse, whom the medical man 
bad undertaken to send, arrived at the Villa ; 
and to her special care was Madge Somers 
consigned. She passed a somewhat more 
tranquil night than could have been expected 
I under the circumst<nces ; and when the 
surgeon called in the mornimr, he was enabled 
to pronounce a still more favourable opinion 
than he had delivered on the previous even- 
ing. That is to say, he entertained a atroDg 
hope of the woman’s ultimate recovery. But 
she continued speechless, as well as uncon- 
scious cf where she was— of what lmd happened 
—and indeed of all that was passing around 
her ; and the medical man in reply to Deveril’s 
anxious questions, stated that man}’ da}’s must 
elapse— perhaps even wcekB— before she would 
recover the power of utterance. 

.Soon after breakfast, the Marquis of Eagle- 
dean made his appearance, accompanied by 
Frank. He and Deveril then consulted together 
as to the necessity of giving information to 
the police-authorities of the murderous outrage 
which bad been perpetrated. It did not suit 
their purposes to enter into particulars re 
lativc to their previous acquaintance with the 
villain Chiflin ; and yet, on the other hand, 
it was clearly impossible to keep justice in 
ignorance of the crime that had been com- 
mitted. It was accordingly agreed that Deveril 
should repair to the Btation- house, and give 
information of the circumstances of the assault, 
together with the fullest description of its per- 
petrator. The inspector of police, to whom 
this communication was made, instanta- 
neously recognized Chiflin the Cannibal from 
the portraiture that was drawn of him ; and 
he promised Mr. Deveril that no time should 
be lost in setting the officers of justice upon 
the search. 

Having transacted his business at the 
station-house, our young hero returned to the 
Villa. The Marquis of Eagledean took an 
opportunity of speaking to him alone ; and 
he now for the first time communicated the 
object of Frank Paton's recent journey into. 
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Lincolnshire. William Deveril was astonished 
to hear of the youth's unfortunate attachment 
for Juliana. Farefield : but congratulated the 
Marquis on the escape which his son had 
experienced from being entangled in tho wiles 
of a young woman whose morals were evident- 
ly so loose and whose character was so unprin- 
cipled. 

“ Although Frank,” said Lord Eagledean, 
“ yielded to the advice of a very censcicntious 
friend — I mean Mr r Denison — and l'onounced 
for ever all idea of accompanying Miss Fare- 
field to the altar, yet it has not been without 
a pang that he has "resigned himself to this 
decision. His own good sense convinces him 
of the propriety of the step : but his young 
heart, naturally affectionate, cannot put away 
from it in a moment an image which had made 
so deep an impression upon it. He is there- 
fore in a somewhat desponding state of mind ; 
and methought that a little change of scene, 
and the companionship of l;ind friends, would 
tend to cheer his spirits. I therefore proposed 
that he should pass the day with you. It is 
not necessary that your sister should be ac- 
quainted with all the past in respect to my 
son’s unfortunate love for Juliana Farefield : 
but I am sure that you will both do your best 
to cheer him ns much as possible.” 

“ If lie would stay with us a week or a 
month, intend of a single day,’’ replied Deveril, 
“ he would be most welcome." 

“F know it -I know it, my voting friend,” 
responded the Marquis. “ Wo shall see. 
Frank can do as he likes in the matter. And 
now 1 must bid you farewell for the present : 
for I intend to go and consult my solicitor 
anew in respect to the course which ought to 
be adopted on your behalf in respect to Lady 
Saxondale." 

Lord Eiglede<\n took his departure ; and 
Frank remained at the Villa. In the middle 
of the day William Deveril repaired to Caven- 
dish Square to pay his usual visit to his be- 
loved Fiorina ; and Frank was left alone with 
Angela. The amiable young lady saw that 
the lad was not altogether in the best possible 
spirits ; and though she knew not the cause, 
nor thought fit to inquire, she exerted herself 
with the most ingenuous affability to amuse 
and cheer him. She showed him her drawings 
— she likewise opened William Deveril’s well 
stored portfolio— she played several pieces on 
the piano— and she walked with him in the 
garden. The youth could not possibly help 
contrasting the elegant simplicity and natural 
good-temper of Angela’s disposition with the 
artificial and deceptive character of Juliana 
Farefield : so that he soon began to take 
pleasure in the society of his fair companion. 
By the time Deveril returned from Cavendish 
Square, — and his visit thither on this occasion 
was short, as he did not think it kind to absent 
himself too long from home on account of his 
guest,— the latter had recovered much of his 


wonted cheerfulness ; and the evening was 
passed most agreeably. It having been left to 
Frank’s option how long he would stay at the 
Villa, he made but little difficulty in yielding 
to William Deveril’s invitation to pass a few 
days there : for our hero felt himself to be 
under such signal and manifold obligations to 
the Marquis, that it rejoiced him to be ena- 
bled to show any attention to his son. Frank 
did therefore remain : and during the week 
which he thus spent at Daveril’s abode, his 
walks with Angela were not confined to the 
garden — they were extended to the Regent’s 
Park. The more he saw of this young lady, 
the less regretfully did he look back upon the 
loss of Juliana. Not that he could imme- 
diately banish the latter from his memory— or 
that he all in an iustant fell head over ears in 
love with Angela Deveril: but "it was im- 
possible that the companionship of ro sweet, so 
amiable, and so charming a creature could do 
otherwise than exercise a gently soothing in- 
fluence over his wounded spirit. And then too, 
on the score of beauty, Angela was incom- 
parably superior to .Inliana Farefield. The 
latter was voluptuously splendid and sensu- 
ously dazzling : but the former was of a pure 
etherial loveliness which appealed only to the 
sentiment, and refined instead of provoking 
the grosser feelings of the heart. 

At the expiration of the week Francis Eaton 
returned to Stamford Manor : and’his parents, 
as well as his sister, were rejoiced to perceive! 
that a marked change had taken place in . his 
spirits. In the course of the day on which he 
thus came back to the paternal abode, he and 
Elizabeth walked out alone together in the 
grounds ; and after some conversation on in- 
different topics, the lady obseived with a sly 
and furtive look at her brother, “ Perhaps my 
dear Frank, you will yet find that there are 
women in the world as handsome and as 
captivating as Juliana Farefield,— and certainly 
more virtuous.” 

“ What do }’ou mean, Elizabeth ? ’ asked the 
youth quickly ; for as lie glanced towards his 
Bister, he caught upon her handsome counte- 
nance the half- vanishing expression of archness 
which had been conjured up thereon by the 
thought that was uppermost in her mind at the 
moment. 

“ Nothing particular, dear Frank,’ she res- 
ponded : “ only that I suppose you do not 
purpose to devote your life to cynical regrets 
for the loss of Juliana ? Depend upon it,” she 
added, more seriously, “ it is no loss— but a 
very fortunate escape for you. A young wo- 
man who could have proposed that when she 
was married to another, you. should remain as 
her pensioned lover ” 

“ Enough, Elizabeth ! do not speak of it !” 
.interrupted Frank. “There is something 
dreadful in the mere contemplation of such" 
depravity. Besides,” he went on to observe, 
without exactly knowing that he was giving 
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audible utterance to hismusings, “ after having 
passed a week in the companionship of the 
pare-minded and virtuous Angela Deveril, it is 
impossible not to be struck with the contrast 
which she presents to Juliana Farefield.”- 

“ Ah 1 then you think that Angela is infinite- 
ly Juliana’s superior V said Elizabeth Paton, 
without looking at her brother as she spoke. 

“It is impossible to think otherwise 1” he 
exclaimed, with a degree of fervour that con- 
jured up a smile to his sister’s moist red lips ; 


hut she did 'not suffer Frank to perceive that 
his observation had made any particular im- 
pression on her. 

“ And the beauty of Angela ?’ she remarked, 
as if quite casually and in a purely gossipping 
strain : “ do you think she is equal to Miss 
Farefield 

“ She is superior — incomparably superior !’’ 
rejoined Frank, still with an unconsctions 
fervour in his accents. “ But why do you 
question me thus, Elizabeth 1 " he suddenly 1 
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asked, as a suspicion of her motive flushed to 
his mind. 

“Because, my dear brother,” she answered 
gaily, as she turned her beaming countenance 
upon him, “ you are already as much in love 
with Angela Deveril as ever you were with 
J uliana Farefield ; and therefore your case is 
not very hopeless— and I do not think you will 
die of disappointment, or forsake the world 
and turn hermit, on account of your disap- 
pointment in Lincolnshire. But, Ah 1 there is 
1 Diego 1” 

With these last words Elizabeth Baton flitted 
away from her brother, and sped to jofn the 
handsome Spanish nobleman, who had at that 
moment entered the grounds. 

Francis thus remained alone at some distance 
from the mansion, and in the vicinage of that 
shady avenue of trees where we once, before 
saw him walking on the occasion that ho waited 
for his sister to bring him the decision of their 
parents in respect to his suit with Juliana 
Farefield. He stood still for some minutes, 
struck with the last speech which Elizabeth 
had made ere quitting him. Iler words were 
to him a revelation of the changing condition 
of his own mind ; and at length he said to hini- 
slef, “ Is it possible that in one short week 
Angela Deveril could have made this impres- 
sion on me ?” 

He wished to anatyse his feelings— to dissect 
his thoughts— to commune with himself. He 
advanced farther along the avenue — he reached 
a gate in the palings at the extremity — 
he issued forth, and continued his ramble 
along a shady lane. So absorbed in reflec- 
tion was he, that he did not perceive him- 
self to be the object of attention on the 
part of a man who was loitering near. 
Yet such was the case. This individual was 
a respectable-looking and decently dressed 
person, of middle age, but with a sharp cun- 
ning countenance. As already staled, he 
surveyed Francis Baton with attention ; and 
at length muttered to himself, “ Yes— this 
must be him 1” 

At this moment the youth caught sight of 
him ; and observing how the man regarded 
him with interest, Frank looked at him in a 
way calculated to encourage him to speak, 
if such indeed were his object. 

“ You are Mr. Baton, 1 presume V said the 
stranger: and on receiving an aflirmative 
response, he at once produced a letter, which 
the youth took. 

“ Miss Farefield’s writing l 5 ’ ejaculated 
Frank ; and his first impulse was to give it 
back to the hand from which he had just 
received it. 

“No, sir— I cannot take it again,” said this 
individual. “ I beg that you will read it — I 
have come all the way from Lincolnshire to 
look for you. Indeed, I have been searching 
after you for some days past ; and now that] 
I have succeeded in finding ” 


“Did Miss Farefield send you ? and how 
did you find me out ?” demanded Frank, 
suddenly interrupting the stranger. “ Tell 
me also who you are ?” 

“ Softly, sir— I cannot answer too _ many 
questions at once. First of all, I must inform 
you that 1 am the brother of Lady Saxondale’s 
steward on the Lincolnshire estate ; and my 
name is Woodman. Miss Farefield, knowing 
I am trustworthy, sent me on this little 
errand ; amd she told me I was to be parti- 
cular in seeing you alone— and only to give 
j this letter into your hand.” 

[ “Well— but how did you find me out ?” 

“ I will deal frankly and candidly with you, 

I sir,’’ responded Woodman. “Miss Farefield 
knew Clint you had a sister who passed by the 
name of Mrs. Cliandos — or at least used to 
do— and who had a cottage somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of Tottenham.' So I went to 
that cottage : but the woman there did not 
like to tell me anything about you. It was 
only this morning, on paying Iicf a second 
visit, that I succeeded on some pretext in 
getting any information at all : then she told 
me that I might perhaps hear of you at 
Stamford Manor ” 

“And do you know to whom Stamford 
Manor belongs V demanded Frank quickly : 
for it now struck him that probably his father’s 
ivroijmto , which he still preserved, might not 
have been so well sustained as his 'lordship 
thought. 

“1 have heard it belongs to a Mr. Gun- 
thorpe,” answered Woodman : and there was 
nothing in his look or his manner to make 
Frank suspect that he was acquainted with 
anything more. 

“ But about this letter,” said the youth : 

“I cannot take it — I cannot read it no, 

1 must not and yet he could nothelpfeol- 
ing sompwhat anxious to know what Juliana 
had to communicate : it was that feeling of 
curiosity which naturally resulted from all the 
love he hnd borne her and all that had passed 
between them. 

“ Mr. Baton,” said Woodman, assuming a 
solemn demeanour, “ it is of the highest possi- 
ble consequence that you read that letter. 
Alias Farefield, expecting that perhaps you 
would hesitate, enjoined me to toll you that it 
may be the last she will ever have to write to 
you— and, in short, there is something to be 
submitted for your decision ’’ 

“ Then, in that case/’ interrupted Frank, 
“ I will read the letter — and he said to 
himself, “ There will be no harm ; for what- 1 
1 ever she may say, will not alter the decision 
to which on my part I have already come.” 

He accordingly broke the seal, stepped aside, 
and read the letter, the contents of which ran 
as follow 

“ I know not in what terms I ought to 
address you. You fled precipitately from 
Lincolnshire, notwithstanding the appoint- j 
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nent I gave you ; and you have not written to 
me&sinele word of explanation. This is not 
well done on your part. Remember that 
when you were but a humble and obscure 
youth — and that is but a few weeks ago 
— I treated you as my equal : I gave you my 
love — I encouraged you to believe that you 
were not destined to be what I found you ; 
and you thanked mein enthusiastic terms for 
those words that were a solace to your soul. 
You recently put me to what you considered 
to be a test ; and if I had agreed at once to wed 
you, you would have joyously assented. What 
then is my fault? That having no fortune of 
my own, I could not bring my mind to take a 
step that should drag you down into the depths 
of poverty ; and tha in the ardour — or I may 
call it in the frenzy of my love — I suggested a 
course which though unjustifiable upon a moral 
ground, was nevertheless the alternative to 
which hops alone could fly. And it is for this 
I am abandoned 1 for this that I am discarded. 
The immensity of my affection is made a 
source of woe, and sorrow, and bitterness, to 
myself ! 

“ But there is another subject to which I 
must direct your attention. Did I follow my 
mother s example in scorning you on account 
of your sister’s criminality ? No : far from it. 
When I discovered the ground upon which 
Lady Saxondale sent you forth from the 
mansion in Park Lane, I upbraided her bitterly 
for her conduct ; and when you appeared be- 
fore me the other day in the Castle-gardens, I 
received you with open' arms— I thought not 
the worse of you on your sister’s account. In 
this therefore, as in all other respects, Frank, 
have I given you signal proofs of my fervid 
and devoted love. Cannot you therefore, for- 
get and forgive one little error on my part ? 
can you not attribute to the strength of my 
attachment that propositon which appears to 
have shocked you so much, but which was 
made in the moment of my heart's profound 
despair ? 

“ And now, Frank, after having thus appealed 
to you for the last time, I require your deci- 
sion. Is everything ‘ to be at an end between 
us ? or shall the past, in so far as I have offen- 
ded, be forgotten and forgiven ? Your prompt 
reply is .necessary. Delay not : or, if after a 
little while you should repent your decision 
and wish to seek me again, it will be too late ! 

“ One word more, Frank. I have no doubt 
you are acting under the guidance of 
your newly-foupd parents, whoever they 
may he : but parents are not always the best 
counsellors — or at • least their advice is not 
always compatible with the promptings of 
their children's hearts. Think you that my 
mother, for instance, would have looked hindly 
upon my love for you at the time that it com- 
menced ? Would she even now— (no matter 
how altered your circumstances may be)— after 
what you have been, and considering what she 


knows of your sister ■? And yet I have been 
all along prepared to sacrifice everything to my 
love for you. Can you sacrifice nothing for me ? 
Go to your parents— throw yourself at their 
feet — tell them that your happiness is bound 
up in me— and they will yet consent to our 
marriage. They must be kind hearted, or 
they would not even have consented that 
you should put me to the test for which 
purpose you came into Lincolnshire. At all 
events send me your prompt decision — whe- 
ther everything is at an end between us, or 
not ? The bearer of this missive is trust- 
worthy ; and immediately upon receiving your 
answer, he will set off on his return into Lin- 
colnshire. Frank, I conjure you not to achieve 
the unhappiness of one who love3 you tenderly 
and well ! 

“Your affectionate, 

“J. F.” 

To say that Frank Paton was not moved by 
this epistle would be to speak incorrectly. He 
teas at first much moved ; and he even thought 
within himself that his conduct had been too 
harsh and severe- his judgment relative to Ju- 
liana too stern and implacable. He could not 
help feeling that there was much truth in 
many passages of her letter ; and when Ije had 
finished reading it, he remained standing on 
the spot to which he had stepped aside— reflect- 
ing profoundly. But gradually the conviction 
that this was only a well studied piece of sophis- 
try— the craftily worded appeal of a designing 
woman — stole into his mind : and then too, 
as gradually and as slowly, arose up before him 
the image of Angela Deveril, like a good genius 
with outstretched hand to draw him away from 
the brink of destruction. His resolve was 
taken ; and rending the letter into the minutest 
fragments, he tossed them away. 

“ What answer am I to bear back, air V in- 
quired Woodman, now accosting the youth. 
“ Doubtless you purpose to write your reply — 
and I will remain here until you bring it to 

“ No,” returned Frank : “ it is unnecessary. 
Tell Miss Farefield that I abide by the result’ 
of the test— and she will understand you. More 
I need not say.” 

With these words Francis Paton turned 
abruptly round— hurried up the lane— and was 
speedily lost to the view of the emissary from 
Lincolnshire. 

But as the youth retraced his way towards 
the Manor, on circumstance almost more than 
any other engrossed his thoughts and filled him 
with perplexity and bewilderment. That 
letter which he had written at Mr. Denison’s, 
and under this gentleman’s dictation — had not 
Juliana received it? He could scarcely think 
so : for it was worded in a strain so cutting 
— so humiliating— that it was impossible to 
suppose that after the perusal of it she could 
ever again have regarded him with any other 
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feeling than that of a vindictive hate. In her 
letter there was not the slightest allusion to 
that one which he had penned. Indeed, the 
very opening lines of Juliana’s epistle reproach- 
ed him for not writing to her ; and indicated 
an uncertainty on her part as to the resolve to 
which he might have come- when leaving Lin- 
colnshire. No : it was evident enough that 
Juliana had not received the letter which he 
had written at Mr. Denison's dictation. But 
wherefore had she not received it ? Had Mr. 
Denison himself, on second thoughts, suppressed 
it? or had it been sent'and miscarried ? Frank 
was bewildered : he knew not what to think ; — 
and in this mood he walked on towards the 
mansion. 

Near the principal entrance he encountered 
the Marquis of Eagledean ; and feeling that 
his countenance would betray that something 
had occurred, even if lie himself should hesitate 
to reveal it,— feeling likewise that he ought not 
to keep anything secret from that kind 
and generous-hearted parent, — he at once 
told the Marquis all that had just taken 
place. Though ho had destroyed the letter, 
lie nevertheless remembered the precise tenour 
of its contents : and these he repeated, — omit- 
ting however, with a natural delicacy, all 
mention of those passages which alluded to his 
sister. 

“ My dear Frank,” said the Marquis, in the 
kindest tone, “ you have done wisely to avoid 
the snare which this syren has set to entrap 
you. I rejoice also in the candour with which 
you have just communicated the incident : 
depend upon if, my son, such frankness will 
find its reward.” 

“Since we are again ppeaking upon this 
subject, my dear father,” observed the youth, 
“ I am reminded that I have not as yet written 
to Mr. Hawkshaw according to my promise. 
Surely towards that gentleman there can be 
no need for you to preserve an incognito, as 
he himself would be the last in the world to 
frustrate any purposes yon may have in view. 
Besides, Mr. Denison knows that you are in 
England ; and wherefore not Mr. Hawkshaw, 
who behaved so kindly towards me ?” 

“ My dear Frank,” responded the Marquis, 
“ have a little patience,— and in a few days 
there will no longer be any necessity for me 
to keep the incognito towards any one.” 


CHAPTER CIV. 

THE 1TESSENG Ell's RETURN’. — TIIE WEIIDIN’O-DAT. 

TnE fortnight which was to elapse ere the 
double marriage of Lady Saxondale and 
Juliana took place, was drawing to a close — 
the day for the nuptials was near at hand— and 
all the arrangements were made for the 
solemnizaion of the ceremonies. It was 


settled that the weddings shou'd take place 
by special license at Saxondale Castle, and 
at the hour of noon— so that immediately after 
the nuptials, Lady Saxondale and her husband 
would take their departure for London on the 
one hand, while on the other Mr. Hawkshaw 
would bear away his bride to the Hall. The 
ceremony was to be conducted with as much 
privacy as could be observed in such matters,— 
only those whose assistance was absolutely 
necessary, being invited. Such were the 
arrangements ; and, as above stated, the day. 
was now close at hand. 

It was evening : and Juliana was seated alone 
in the drawing-room — her mother being in the 
library, writing letters and Lord Harold ramb- 
ling by himself in the garden. Miss Farefield 
felt particularly restless and uneasy: she was 
anxiously expecting the return of her messen- 
ger ; for on the response he brought back, 
depended the course she had to pursue. Ear- 
nestly did she hope that Francis Baton would 
send a reply favourable to her wishes : for she 
more than dreaded— she had the almost absolute 
certainly— that her amour with him, which had 
commenced two months back, would not l e 
without its consequences. In short, she felt, 
assured that she was in a way to become 
a mother. But if Frank were to refuse, 
should she still marry Mr. IDwkshaw ? 
Yes : she raw no alternative. He was so 
fond— so coufiding— ho evidently put such 
implicit faith in her, that she might deceive 
him as to the paternity of the child which 
would thus be born seven months after their 
union. At all events, her position was desper- 
ate : she must marry some one ; and if not 
Francis— why, then it must be Hawkshaw ! 
Her mind was thus made up ; and though her 
resolve was in one of its alternatives so trea- 
cherous and so criminal, she nevertheless 
swerved not from' it. But at the same time she 
could not help feeling restless and uneasy as 
to the result of the letter she had sent to Lon- 
don,— a result upon which so much depended — 
a result, in short, which must decide whether 
Bhe was to many the one lover or the other. 

In the midst of this unsettled mood of hei’s, 
on the particular evening of which we are writ- 
ing, a domestic entered the apartment to an- 
nounce that Mr. Woodman, the steward’s 
b* other, desired an audience of Miss Farefield. 
She at once ordered the man to be shown up ; 
and during the few moments that elapsed ere 
her emissary made his appearance, the suspense 
she endured was of the most painful descrip- 
tion. She felt the colour coining and going 
with the most rapid transitions upon her cheeks ; 
and the palpitations of her heart were plainly 
audible. For, Oh I she ardently longed that 
Frank might be restored to her ; and perhaps " 
the sensuous fervour of that passion which she 
had all along felt for him, was now mingling 
with a somewhat more tender and even a purer 
feeling, since she had been led to suspect 
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that she should become a mother — and he the 
j father of the babe thii3 to be born 1 

When Woodman entered the drawing-room, 

I Juliana could not immediately put to him the 
question to which she so ardent'y longed for 
an answer. Nor did she instantaneously 
perceive in his look or manner anything suffi- 
ciently significant to relieve her from sus- 
pense. 

“ You have seen him ? you have been success- 
ful V' she at length said, perceiving that he did 
not at once speak of his own accord. 

“ After considerable trouble, Miss, I found 
Mr. Paton ” 

“ And you gave him the letter ? and he read 

it ? and and he has not sent me a reply?” 

“ Only a verbal one," responded the emissary. 
“Ah 1 a verbal one ?’ echoed Juliana, per- 
ceiving at once that all hope was dead in that 
quarter : and making a merit of necessity, she 
concealed her vexation— her giief too— beneath 
a look of suddenlj* assumed haughty scorn. 
“ And what was this verbal answer ? ’ 

“ Mr. Paton said. Miss,” rejoined Woodman, 
“ that he would abide by the result of the test, 
and that you would understand his meaning.” 

“ Yes— I understand it Oh, to be sure ! 

I understand it 1” — and then Juliana bit her 
lips with vexation ; and it was only with a 
powerful effort she could keep back the tears 
of mingled spite and rage, disappointment and 

afllction aye, and mortification likewise. 

“ Thank you— thank you, Woodman, for the 
fidelity with which you have accomplished this 
mission. Here is the reward I promised you 
—and drawing forth her purpose, she produced 
bank-notes and gold, from which she selected j 
the sum of twenty pounds ; but her hands I 
trembled and her fingers could scarcely hold I 
the notes or count out the pieces. 

“I am very much obliged to you, Miss,”! 
said Woodman, as he gathered up the money, i 
“I need scarcely repeat,” murmured Juli- 
ana, “ what I have already said — that this is 

in the strictest confidence ” 

“ You know, Miss, that you can rely upon 

me And besides, you promised ” 

“Yes: that I would provide for you well | 
in some way or another. Fear nothing— I 
shall not forget iny pledge — you shall have a 
good situation found you. But one word 
more I Where does this Mr. Paton live ? 
and who are his parents ?’ 

“He lives, Miss, at a very splendid seat 

near London It is called Stamford Manor, 

being on a hill of that name ” 

“ But his parents— who are they V demanded 
the young lady, somewhat impatiently. 

“ i could not exactly discover whether his 
parents lived there or not : I had so little time 
to make inquiries when once I had found Mr. 
Paton ont— for your injunctions were so 
positive for me to lose no time in returning 
immediately after I had seen him ” 


: ^ 

“ Well, but who lives at the house, then 1” 
demanded Juliana. 

“A gentleman by the name of Gunthorpe,” 
was the response. 

“Gunthorpe?” echoed Juliana. “No won- 
der, then, t-bat everything has failed,” she 
murmured to herself : “ for that man seems 
to be the evil genius of our family 1” — then 
she added aloud “ No — Mr. Gunthorpe cannot 
be his father. Probably Mr. Paton is on a 
visit to him. That is sufficient, Woodman ; 
you can retire.’’ 

The man accordingly bowed and took his 
departure from the room, leaving Juliana to 
ponder upon (he information he had brought 
her. She did not however remain long thus 
ruminating : but proceeding to the library, 
advanced straight up to the table where Lady 
Saxondale was seated— and said, “Mother, 
have you heard anything lately relative to 
your friend Mr. Gunthorpe ?” 

“ JIi/ friend, Juliana?” at once exclaimed 
Lady Saxondale, laying down her pen : “ what 
means this ill timed jest ?” 

“It is no jest, mother, ’’ responded the 
daughter.. “I merely put a simple question, 
to which you might, bad you chosen, have 
returned an equally plain answer." 

“ But why the question at all 

“ Simply because I have learnt that Francis 
Paton is very intimate with Mr. Gunthorpe - 
that, iudeed, this youth is at present on a 
visit to that gentleman ” 

“ Gentleman ?'* said Lady Saxondale, con- J 
temptuously : “do you call a vulgar money- j 
grubbing banker a gentleman ?” 

“No, certainly — I was wrong. That person, 
then/’ said Juliana. 

“ But what has it all got to do with us ? 
Everything that regards Francis Paton,” added 
Lady Saxondale, maliciously, “is of interest to 
you — and not to me.’’ 

“ Perhaps. And yet methought you would 
like to know that Francis is thus intimate 
with Mr. Gunthorpe. Considering how Mr. 
Gunthorpe took it upon himself to interfere! 
in your affiiira— in respect, you know, mother, 
to a certain William Deveril,” continued 
Juliana, now speaking maliciously in her turn, 
“ it struck me as being somewhat ominous 
and suspicious that Mr. Gunthorpe should 
have as his guest this- youth who was once in 
your service.” 

“I can see iD it nothing not a coincidence,” 
observed Lady Sax-ondale : and she took up 
her pen to resume her writing. 

“You have not forgotten, mother,” said 
Juliana, after a pause, “that this Mr. Gun- 
thorpe came to England recommended as the 
very intimate friend of the Marquis of Eagle-, 
dean ; and as the Marquis is Lord Harold 
Staunton’s uncle, I did not know whether it 
were at all possible for Mr. Gunthorpe to 
take any step in respect to you contemplated 
marriage.’’ 
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“ What step can he take ?” inquired Lady 
Saxondale coldly. “ For my part, I am no 
love-sick girl ; and if the marriage were pre- 
vented, it would not break my heart. But 
it cannot be : Lord Harold Staunton is of age 
and his own master. Besides, the Marquis of 
Eagledean, who is no doubt still in Italy, can- 
not have given Mr. Gunthorpe carte blanche to 
interfere as he chooses with Lord Harold 
Staunton’s affairs —even if he should have 
heard of our intended marriage at all.” 

“Most likely he has,” observed Juliana: 
“ for Francis Baton, who is now staying with 
him having been in Lincolnshire a fortnight 
back ” 

“ When nothing was known of this inten- 
ded marriage of mine,” interjected her lady- 
ship. 

“Not positively known— but more than 
half suspected,” continued Juliana. “To 
tell you the truth, for my part I like as little 
as may be the idea of this meddling Mr. Gun- 
thorpe knowing anything at all about the 
affairs of our family. I .will tell you some- 
thing which has struck me as being singular. 
You remember that Mr. Gunthorpe and 
Deveril ” 

“Well, well, Juliana,” said her ladyship, 
somewhat impatiently. 

“ You remember, I say,” continued the 
daughter, “ that they were down here in Lin- 
colnshire about five or six weeks back 

just at the very time when the murder of 
those women took jfiace '* 

“ Well, well, Juliana,” said Lady Saxondale, 
still more impatiently than before : and indeed 
she appeared very impatient at the prolongation 
of the discourse, or else at the turn it was 
taking. 

“And very soon afterwards,” added Miss 
FareGeld, “ Lady Macdonald and Fiorina left 
us so abruptly— indeed with an abruptness, 
and with a singularity of manner too, that 
savoured of actual rudeness. Do you not 
think that Mr. Gunthorpe’s visit with Deveril 
to Lincolnshire on that occasion, was somehow 
or another connected with the precipitate 
departure of Fiorina and her aunt a few days 
afterwards !” 

“ Yes,” observed Lady Saxondale : “ it is 
not the first time that the idea has Btruck me.” 

“And then, too," continued Juliana, “you 
remember that when Edmund wrote to me, 
saying that his match was broken off, and he 
knew it was all through that meddling old 
scamp Gunthorpe— those were liis very 
words ” 

“Well, Juliana,” interposed Lady Saxondale, 
“there can be no doubt that this Mr. Gun- 
thorpe has been endeavouring to do me and 
mine all the mischief he could : but we must 
not exalt him into such importance as to believe 
that he is an ogre, or an enchanter, or a 
magician, constantly lying in wait to devour 
us or work us an injury, and possessing the 


power to do either. But you seem supersititious, 
Juliana, upon the point ?” 

“ I candidly confess, mother,” replied the 
3 'oung lady, “ that I do not like the idea of 
Mr. Gunthorpe acquiring any farther insight 
into our affairs or our 'plans through the 
medium of young Baton.” 

“ Did Francis Baton know that you Vvere en- 
gaged to Mr. Hawkshaw ?” inquired Lady' 
Saxondale. * | 

“ I think not,” was Juliana’s response : “ but 
who can tell V 

“ If he did,” observed the mother, “you 
are doubtless afraid that he has by this time 
informed Mr. Gunthorpe, and that Mr. Gun- 
j thorpe will act as a marplot ?” 

“ I scarcely know what I think, or what I 
| apprehend,” answered .7 uliana. “All I know' 
is that I could wish Frank had not formed an 
intimacy with that meddling old fellow.” 

With these words the young lady quitted 
the library ; and hastening back to the draw- 
ing-room, she rang the bell. Of the footman 
who answered the suramonp, she inquired if 
Woodman was still within the castle- walls ; and 
being informed that he was partaking of re- 
freshments in the servants’ hall, Juliana order- 
ed him to be sent up. In a few minutes Wood- 
man re-appeared in her presence. 

“ I forgot to ask you one or two questions, ” 
she said. “ You did not mention to Mr. Baton 

anything relative to my engagement 1 

mean my rumoured marriage 1 mean 

about Mr. Ilawkslmw ’ 

“ Nothing, Miss— I can assure you,” respond- 
ed the man. “ You bade me be cautious " 

“ Yes, yes. But Mr. Baton himself ” 

“ lie said nothing on the subject." 

“ It is well,” murmured Juliana, with a feel- 
ing of relief. “ By the bye, you forgot to 
tell me how Mr. Baton received my letter — 

how he looked as he read it in short, what 

impression it seemed to make upon him ?” 

“At first he looked melancholy and serious,” 
answered Woodman. “Indeed, I almost thought 
he would weep ; and when he had finished 
reading it, he meditated so long and with such 

deepening melancholy ” 

“ Ah 1 then the response he sent back, was 
not instantaneously given ?” said Juliana : “ it 

was not abrupt — nor rude — nor impetuous ” 

“ No— nothing of the sort," rejoiued Wood- 
man. “And yet, Miss, to tell you the truth, 
it looked like a determination adopted with 
sorrow, but nevertheless irrevocably taken.” 

“Thank you, Woodman. That will do : you 
can retire and when the man had once 
more quitted the room, Juliana said to herself, 

“ After all, I do not think that Frank would 
say anything to do me an injury ; and, as my 
mother has expressed it, his being v ith Mr. 
Gunthorpe is but a coincidence— a mere coinci- 
dence, which need not trouble [me.” 

But still Juliana did feel uneasy. Yague 
misgivings continued to float in her mind ; and 
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presentiments of coming evil diffused their 
cold fours throughout her entire being. The 
more she pondered, too, on the colossal magni- 
tude of that cheat she was about to impose 
upon Mr. Hawkshaw, the less confident did 
she feel of being enabled to carry it out success- 
fully. And now, likewise, she began to reilect 
that during the last fortnight there had been 
something occasionally strange in the Squire’s 
manner— that his endearments had been 
forced — that he had at times fixed upon her 
a peculiar look — that more than once he had 
seemed abstracted, not immediately answer- 
ing the observations she was qiaking at the 
moment — and that on other occasions, when 
they were walking in the garden or the 
grounds, he had turned towards her with 
such an abruptness that, had he been a Stranger, 
she would have thought liis intention was to 
deal her a sudden blow. None of these little 
circumstances had dwelt particularly in her 
memory at the time ; and as they had been 
invariably succeeded by a renewal of endear- 
ments on Hawkshaw's part, they were soon 
forgotten altogether. But now that the wed- 
ding-day was so close at hand— that vague 
fears and misgivings were lloating in her 
mind— and that she stood upon the threshold 
of "perpetrating one of the most iniquitous 
and abominable cheats of which a woman 
could be guilty,— all those little circumstances 
which we have hastily glanced at, came back 
to her memory and added to her apprehensions. 
Her sleep that night was therefore troubled 
and uneasy : but when she awoke in the 
morning, and the sunbeams were shining in at 
her window, and the birds were carolling 
merrily in the garden-trees, and all seemed 
joyous and happy without, the young lady’s 
spirits rose ; and aided by her natural strength 
of mind, she succeeded in putting away the 
gloom from her soul as easily as she put back 
the cloud of raven hair from the bright beauty 
of her face. Again was she endowed with all 
her fortitude for a resolute perseverance in 
wron-doing. She chided herself for having 
given way to those misgivings and presenti- 
ments of the previous evening : and she 
attributed to her fancy all those little peculi- 
arities in Hawkshaw’s manner which had swept 
like a cloud of ominous birds through the 
gloom of her mind. 

“To-morrow is the wedding-day,’’ she said 
to herself, as she looked forth from the window. 
“To-morrow I quit this sombre old castle to 
become the mistress of Hawkshaw Hall l To- 
day I look around — and there is not a blade of 
grass, a handful of earth, or a leaf Dpon a tree, 
which I can call my own : to-morrow I shall 
look around from another casement — and far 
as the eye can reach, all the broad acres I shall 
survey, all the fields from which the rich 
/ harvest has so lately been garnered in, and 
\all the stately trees that embellish the wide 
expanse of landscape — all, all will be mine, 

mine as the wife of Squire Hawkshaw of the 
Hall !” 

Thus mused Juliana to herself ; and through- 
out the remainder of that day no more unplea- 
sant thoughts troubled her soul. Night came 
— “ the last night,” she said to herself, “ that 
she was to pass beneath the roof of Saxondale 
Castle and if she did not close her eyes 

speedily in slumber, it was not because her 
mind was again agitated and restless— it was 
because she lay pondering upon the many 
things she should do in the new phase of exist- 
ence upon which she was about to enter. 
When she did sleep, her dreams partook of 
the roseate tinge of the waking thoughts 
which had preceded them ; and as the 
morning eumbeams poured their effulgence 
into her chamber, she awoke with happiness 
still in her heart. Even Frank was scarcely 
regretted on this morning— the morning of 
the wedding-day ! 

Having dressed herself, with the assistance 
of her maid, in an elegant des/iabillcc, Juliana 
descended to the breakfast-parlour, where 
Lady Saxondale and Lord Harold were already 
seated at table. Her ladyship looked pale ; 
and though her demeanour was calm and 
composed as usual, yet the quick eye of Juli- 
ana could discern that her mother’s counte.- 
nauce was not a faithful reflex of the condition 
of her mind. Had Lady Saxondale any mis- 
giving floating there ? or was she secretely 
chagrined at losing the independence of her 
widowed life by the contemplated marriage 
into which she was more or less forced ? or 
was it, after all, the natural excitement only, 
which every woman must feel on the morning 
of a wedding-day ? No doubt all of these had 
something to do with the inward fluttering 
which her ladyship in reality experienced— 
although perhaps the last-mentioned cause 
was the least potent or active of the three. 

And what of Lord Harold Staunton ? His 
demeanour had suddenly changed. Instead 
of being pale, absent, thoughtful, and abs- 
tracted, as he had for some time past appeared 
—he had a colour upon his cheeks, and there 
was a strange, almost a wild exuberance of 
spirits marking his speech and his looks. He 
laughed— he told witty anecdotes— he uttered 
lively jests— he rubbed his hands gleefully— 
and as he partook of the morning meal, he 
declared a dozen times that he never felt 
better in health or had a keener appetite in 
all his life. But here also the penetrating 
looks of Julina discerned all that was un- 
natural aDd hollow in this mirth and in these 
boisterous spirits on the part of the young 
nobleman ; and it was indeed to her a matter 
of mystery and wonder wherefore he should 
in reality be depressed, and why he should 
deem it necessary to assume a happiness which 
he felt not. Surely he need not marry Saxon- 
dale unless he chose? At least so thought 
J uliana : and thus far she was right enough. , 
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But though she knew many things concern- 
ing her mother, she nevertheless entertained 
not the slightest suspicion of tho existence of 
a certain terrible tie which bound as it were 
the destinies of that mother and of that young 
nobleman, the one to the other ! 

The breakfast was over: it was an early j 
one — for was there not second, even the 
marriage-feast itself, to be partaken of after 
the nuptical ceremonies ? It was now only 
half-past nine o’clock ; and at least two hours 
would elapse ere the arrival of the other 
bridegroom, the clergyman, and the few 
guests who had been invited. But then there 
were the weddin e-garments to put on : and 
while Juliana retired on the one hand to her 
own chamber, Lady Saxondale on the other 
withdrew to her’s— -while Lord Harold went 
out to stroll for an hour ere he began the 
process of his own toilet. But at half-past 
eleven they were all three ve-assembicci in 
the drawing-room : and all three were ap- 
parelled in a befitting manner for the nuptial 
ceremonies. Doubtless many of our lay-readers 
would like us to enter into a minute descrip- 
tion of the wedding-dresses : but wc confess 
our inability. Snfiice it to say that they were 
of the richest, most tasteful, and most clegnnt 
kind ; and that both mother and daughter 
looked grandly handsome. But was it not a 
hideous mockery for Juliana Fareficld to ap- 
pear in that virgin garb?— she whose purity 
had been already sacrificed on the altar of lust- 
ful passion 1 

Soon after Lady Saxondale, Juliana, and 
Lord Harold Staunton, — who, we should ob- 
serve, was apparelled with exquisite taste, and 
still continued in that strange unnatural flow 
of spirits,— were assembled in the drawing- 
room at half-past eleven, Mr. Denison’s carriage 
arrived at the Castle. This gentleman, accom- 
panied by his wife, his eldest son, and his 
daughter-in-law, alighted from the vehicle. 
Scarcely had thej T been escorted up to the 
drawing-room, when Lord Blackwater and Sir 
John Kniglitley also arrived. A third carriage 
brought four young ladies wlio were to assist 
as brideraaids to Lady Saxondale and Juliana. 
These were four sisters, and were tlic cousins 
of tlic younger Mrs. Denison. Shortly after 
their arrival, the clergyman who was to officiate 
at the two-fold ceremony, made his appearance; 
and last of all — though not least of importance 
—came Mr. Hawkshaw. By a quarter to 
twelve the whole company were thus assembled 
in the drawing-room. The demeanour of Mr. 
Denison towards Juliana was precisely the 
same as if he were totally unacquainted with 
anything to her disparagement : but whatever 
constraint he had thus to put upon his feelings, 
the violence thereof was much mitigated % 
the circumstance that it was only necessary to 
address a few complimentary words to her on 
first entering the apartment, as Mr. Hawkshaw 
soon appeared and became immediately en- 


grossed in the attentions which he had to pay I 
to his intended bride. I 

Though all wore thus assembled a quarter 
of an hour before noon, the ceremony was not 
instantaneously proceeded with, inasmuch as 
the clergyman thought it consistent with 
propriety and delicacy to wait for the precise 
moment that had been originally appointed. 
And even if such bad not been bis view and 
feeling in the matter, another reason would 
have produced the same result ; and this’ was 
advanced by Mr. Hawkshaw. _ 

Addressing himself to Lady Saxondale as 
the hostess of the castle, he said, “ I have to 
apologise to your ladyship for a liberty which 
I have taken " 

“ Mr. Hawkshaw,’’ observed Lady Saxondale, 
with the blandest and most gracious smile, 

“ is incapable of taking a liberty ; and what- 
ever he may have done, needs not this apologe- 
tic preface. I presume, iuy dear sir, that you 
have invited some friend to be present on the 
occasion V 

“ Your ladyship has divined the exact 
truth,” answered tlic Squire, bowing his ac- 
knowledgments for the urbanity of her 
speech. "I bare indeed taken this liberty. 
My friend will be here at noon punctually ; 
and it will aiford me the utmost gratification 
to introduce him to your ladyship and the 
company assembled.’* 

“ It will afford us equal pleasure to receive 
him,” rejoined Lady Saxondale. 

Again Mr. Hawkshaw bowed, and then 
retreated to his chair by the side of 
Juliana’s. 

“ And pray, my dear George,” she said in' a 
tender whisper, accompanied too with a still 
more tender look, “ who is’ this friend that you 
expect?’’ 

But before Mr. Hawkshaw could give any 
answer, tlic clergyman, — who was a very 
important personage in his own estimation- 
one of those fussy kind of gentlemen who like 
to sec everything done in a regular business- 
like fashion, and who are as averse to 
delays as they arc slow to push on the 
march of events,— accosted the .Squire ; and 
clutching him by the arm, said, “ My dear 
Hawkshaw, I hope your friend will not keep 
us waiting? You know how punctual I am : it 
now wants five minutes to twelve.” 

“ You can go and put on your robes, my dear 
sir,” responded the Squire : “for I will guaran- 
tee that as the clock strikes twelve, tho friend 
whom I expect will be here.” 

“ Good and well,” said the clergyman : and 
with a very important air he issued forth from 
the room. 

“In a few minutes, my dear Juliana,” whis- 
pered the Squire, u our hands will be united. 
Tell me— do you feel as I do upon this happy 
and solemn occasion ?” 

“ Do the epithets you have used typify your 
feelings, my dear George T\ inquired the young 
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lady, with another tender look. “Yea— lam 
indeed happy : how can I be otherwise ? But 
you have not told me who ” 

“ And is your mother happy likewise ?” asked 
Hawkshaw. “ But no doubt of it 1 Who knows 
but that she is even happier than yourself ?” 

“Happier than I ?” whispered Juliana, think- 
• ing the remark singular : but when she saw 
I that the Squire's countenance expressed only its 
wonted frankness of good-humour, she smiled, 
observing, “ What could be the meaning of 
that remark you have just made 

“ Simply this, my dear girl— that your mo- 
ther has passed through the same ceremony 
before." 

“Ah I I comprehend, 5 ’ observed Juliana, 
laughing. “ But you have not as yet told me 
who it is you expect." 

“And so you really experience a linppiness 
without alloy !’’ quickly resumed the Squire, 
who appeared not to notice that renewal of a 
question which still remained unanswered. “ Js 
it not the most important occasion of one's 
life V> 

“ Yes : aud lienee that certain degree of so- 
lemnity’, ’’ replied Juliana, “ which mingles 
with the happiness of one’s thoughts." 

“Chastening that happiness without subduing 
it," added Hawkshaw. 

" At this moment the clergyman ie-cntcied 
the room, dressed in his canonicals ; and glanc- 
ing quickly around, he perceived no addition to 
the company whom he had left when he. went 
forth a few minutes back. Advancing straight 
up to the Squire, he said, “ Your fiiend is not 
com e. yet , I law l* shaw .’ 1 

“ Nor have you told me,” said Juliana, “ who 
lie is.’’ 

But ere the Squire had time to utter a syllable 
of response to either e.f the remarks thus 
addressed to liim, the clock over the entrance of 
the castle began to proclaim the hour of neon — 
the door of the apartment was thrown wide 
open — and the footman announced in a loud 
voice, “ The Marquis of Eagledean 1" 


(•HATTER CY. 


Tin-: J:i>rt,T. 

The reader may conceive far move easily than 
we can possibly describe the effect produced 
upon Lady Saxondale, Juliana, and Lord Jlarold 
Staunton, when in the nobleman who was thus 
ushered into their presence, they recognised 
Mr. Gunthorpe. Tire mother and daughter felt 
a vague terror seize upon them, shooting 
through them indeed like an excruciating pang : 
hut Lord Harold was struck with downr ight 
dismay. All the indignities which iris uncle 
had sustained at his hand when lie had fancied 
him to he plain Mr. Gunthorpe, rushed to his 


mind ; aud he was paralysed— rendered motion- 
less as as statue ! 

Mr. Denison, starting up from his chair, 
rushed forward to seize the hand of the Mar- 
quis ; and those tw’o old friends exchanged 
warm hut rapid greetings. Mr. Hawkshaw*, 
without throwing a single look upon Juliana, 
likewise rose from his seat ; and Mr. Denison at 
once introduced him to Lord Eagledean. There 
were then more claspings of hands : but from 
the circumstance of this introduction, it became 
clearly apparent to the lookers-on, that if the 
Marquis was really the friend whom Mr. 
Hawkshaw expected, they were at all events 
strangers- to each other until now. 

Mrs. Denison the elder, her son, and her 
daughter-in-law, had been admitted into the 
secret of all this ; and they now exchanged sig- 
nificant looks. But the four hridemaids, 
Lord Blackwatcr, aud Sir John Knightely, as 
well as the clergyman, were almost completely, 
at a loss to understand why the appearance of 
the Marquis could be so very far from agree- 
able to Lady Saxondale, Juliana, and Lord 
Jlarold, as it evidently was. Of course they 
knev/ that Jjord Harold was that nobleman’s 
nephew : but they could scarcely conceive 
that such a marriage lmd been resolved upon 
without the consent of the Marquis. The 
only explanation they could possibly fall 
upon in the way of conjecture, was that the 
facts were the reverse— that the Marquis had 
not been previously informed of the engage- 
ment— that he’ did not approve of it— and 
that lie came to prevent it. But then, why 
should Hawkshaw, her ladyship's intended 
son-in-law, have played such a seemingly per- 
fidious part in reference to this expected guest 
whom he himself confessed to have invited ? 

Lord Harold Staunton, quickly recovering 
his presence of mind, and resolving to put a 
good face upon the matter, now hastened up 
to his uncle, when the greetings between that 
nobleman, 3>enison, and Hawkshaw, were 
over ; and he madb a movement as if to 
embrace his relative. But the Marquis, bend- 
ing upon him a stern look, said, “ Before I 
receive you to my arms, Harold, I must know 
whether it be as a dutiful and obedient ne- 
phew that I am to welcome you — or whether 
you will persevere in your own course, despite 
whatsoever counsel or commands I may give ?* 

Lord Harold was taken completely aback 
by this mede of address : his effrontery sud- 
denly abandoned him— and he stood still, 
gazing in speechless bewilderment upon the 
Marquis ; to that the scene was rapidly 
deepening in interest to all the lookers-on. 

Meanwhile a sudden idea had flashed to the 
brain of Juliana— that brain which during 
the- liist moments after the appearance of 
Lord Eagledean, was racked with the most 
excruciating tortures. Gliding Prom her seat to 
the spot where Lady Saxondale had stood up 
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from her own when the door was first flung 
open, she whispered with nervous excitement 
in her mother’s ear, “ 1 understood it all ! 
The Batons — brother and sister — are the 
children of this Marquis ! It is self-evident ! 
If be means mischief, it is for you to strike 
him dumb !” 

Lady Saxondale gave her daughter a quick 
glance of intelligence : and now finding it 
necessary to take some decisive step, she 
assumed an air of dignified affability— advanced 
towards the Marquis— and said, “My lord, 
as the friend of Mr. Denison and of Mr. 
Hawkshaw, you are welcome at Saxondale 
Castle.” 

The Marquis of Eagledean bowed with cold 
dignity. Mr. Denison and Hawkshaw had 
retreated somewhat when they beheld her 
ladyship approaching ; and she, sweeping 
round her eyes to convince herself that the 
opportunity was favourable, suddenly bent 
forward and whispered in a hurried manner, 
“ The reputation of your daughter E'iz befch is 
in my hands 1" 

No doubt the Marquis of Eigledean was 
fully prepared for some such threat as this, 
because he well knew— too veil knew that. 
Lady Saxondale was aware of Elizabeth Paton’s 
antecedents and therefore he was not taken 
aback— he showed no sign of annoyance. Not 
a muscle of his countenance moved : indeed 
his demeanour continued so coldly reserved, 
so chillingly dignified, that Lady • Saxondale 
fancied t he a rrow had not struck homeland 
that Juliana’s' surmise m’respect to tfie~Ratons 
being the children of the Marquis was an 
erroneous one. Terror seized upon her : her 
guilty conscience suddenly raised up all her 
crimes to pass in rapid array before her mental 
vision. And what if the Marquis of Eigledean 
bad become acquainted with any of these ? 
what if he knew more than one circumstance 
concerning which he bad previously threat- 
ened her : namely, her affair with William 
Deveril ? In" short, Lady Saxondale, per- 
ceiving how calmly and unconcerndly the 
Marquis of Eigledean received the menace 
which she had thrown out in respect to Eliza- 
beth Baton, was seized with the direst appre- 
hension. On no occasion did her fortitude so 
completely abandon her all in an instant. 
Thro a ing a look of earnest appeal upon the 
Marquis, she said, “ My lord, perhaps in con- 
sideration of the alliance about to take place 
between your lordship’s nephew and my 
humble self, it would please you to have some 

private discourse with me Perhaps your 

lordship has come for that , purpose- In 

shcrt, it would be better for us to retire to 
another room for a few minutes.” 

“No, Lady Saxondale— not immediately, ’’ 
replied the Marquis, with .the .air and in the 
voice of one. who seemed to feel that he had 
both the power and the right to speak with 
authority. “Permit me, however, to sit next 
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to your ladyship for a little while ; and then 
when the time comes, we may have come pri- ; 
vate conversation together.” 

With these words the Marquis of Eigledean 
offered Lady Saxondale his hand, and conduc- 
ted her to an ottoman at the farther extremity 
of the spacious drawing-room ; where, placing 
himself by her side, he hastily whispered in a 
manner audible to themselves alone, “Yon 
would do well, Lady Saxondale, to follow my 
bidding on the present occasion.” 

Her ladyship felt a- cold termor sweep 
through her entire form, as her guilty con- 
science again marshalled all her crimes in 
grim array before her mental vision : and 
she knew not with how many details of 
that dark and damning catalogue the 
Mirquis might be acquainted. So she said 
not a word : bat he read in her looks that the 
proud and haughty woman was completely 
subdued, and that she was pliant and ductile 
to bis will. We should observe that the spot 
to which he had conducted her, and where 
they were thus seated together, was the farthest 
removed from the assembled company ; so 
that whatever he might now say to her, stood 
no chance of being ^overheard by any others 
present. 

Meanwhile Lord Harold Staunton, not know- 
ing how to act or what to think, had retired 
apart from the rest ; and seating himself in a 
window-recess, folded his arms — endeavoured 
to appear calm and unconcerned— but was 
evidently much trouble a in his mind. For he 
too had a guilty conscience ; he too was tor- 
tured with fears lest his uncle should , have 
obtained a clue to the full measure of his 
turpitude ; and if for a moment the idea again 
struck him of putting on a bold countenance* 
and assuming an air of bravado, his heart 
failed him— he could not do it — he was cowed, 
dismayed, overawed. 'And now, therefore, all 
that cheerfulness of spirits which had seemed 
to inspire him in the morning — an unnatural 
cheerfulness, "the forced effort of a peculiarly 
morbid Btate of mind— gave way and yielded 
to despondency, suspense, and alarm. 

After Juliana had accosted her mother in 
the manner above described, aud had whispered 
that rapid hint in her ear, she returned to 
her seat : but Mr.- Hawksbaw did not resume 
his place by her side. She saw her mother 
approach the Marquis of Eagledean— she be- 
held her ladyship seize an opportunity to 
whisper something to that nobleman— she 
could guesB what it was, she herself having 
furnished the hint — and she was thoroughly 
disconcerted on perceiving how lost it seemed 
to be upon the Marquis. Then she observed 
the sudden change which came over Lady 
Saxondale ; and she saw that her mother was 
afraid. As the Marquis led her ladyship to 
the farther extremity of the room, Jnliana 
followed them with her eyes : she could 
'scarcely comprehend what all this meant ; 
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( and presentiments of coming evil once more 
| took possessions of her soul. She glanced to- 
wards Hawkshaw : he was now conversing 
in hurried whispers with Mr. Dension ; and 
there was something in both their counten- 
ances but little calculated to reassure Juliana 
or cheer her spirits. She had never seen 
Hawkshaw look as hc'now did : she had never 
seen such p.n expression of dark implacability 
and inexorable sternness upon that counten- 
ance whose aspect -was habitually of such 
open-hea.rted and good-humoured frankness. 
In a word, she now apprehended everything 
terrible — exposure, disgrace, and ruin : Blie 
would have sprung from her seat and quitted 
the room, but she had not the power ; — she 
was transfixed there— the consternation which 
was now upon her was of paralysing influence — 
her limh'rfelt as''if turned into marble. 

It has taken us a considerable time to give 
all ' these explanations ; but in reality only a 
few minutes had as yet elapsed since the 
Marquis of Eagledean was so suddenly an- 
nounced. The lookers-on were still for the 
most part lost in bewilderment : but it was 
evident enough that there was a storm-cloud' 
which was about to burst. The clergyman^ 
feeling himself somewhat awkward — being in 
full canonicals, and all signs of the in 
lendcd'mavriage-rites having as it were sud- 
denly died away— as absolved 'to bring the 
present uncertain aspect of things ‘to an issue, 
if possible ; and approaching Mr. Tfawlcshaw, 
he said, “ You perceive that I am in readiness 
to commence the ceremony . ’’ s • 

“ Ah !” ejaculated the Squire ; and a very 
strange expression passed over his countenance. 
“ You would wed me to Miss Furefield — is it 
not so ?” 

Those who understood nothing of the under- 
current of that new turn which the proceedings 
seemed to have taken since the entrance of the 
Marquis of Eagledean, were naturally as- 
tonished at what appeared to be so extra- 
ordinary an observation on the part of the 
Squire : but Juliana was smitten with a more 
terrible dismay, if possible, than that which 
had already seized upon her. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen,” continued Mr. 
TTawkshaw, placing himself in the middle of 
the room, “ I must crave your attention for a 
few minutes. When an honest man gives his 
heart to a young lady— and when he likewise 
proffers her his hand— purposing to bestow 
upon her the unsullied name which descended 
to him from his forefathers, as well as a share 
in all he possesses,— it is but right and just to 
suppose that he will be met in the same frank 
and generous confidence by the young lady 
herself. If she be aware of any impediment 
which in a moral, if not a legal point of view, 
should prevent her from responding in the 
affirmative to her suitor’s proposal, should she 
not honourably decline it, even though she 
were to Iceep the reason closely locked up in 


her own heart 1 But what will you think, 
ladies and gentlemen, of a young lady, who, 
loving another— who, having given her heart 
to that other — and more, who having surren- 
dered up her purity to that other — should 
nevertheless consent to become the wife of this 
honest and confiding man who loved her so | 
faithfully but so blindly P 

Mr. Hawkshaw paused : and there was an 
indescribable sensation pervading the apart- ! 
ment. Juliana herself was almost annihilated. 
She sank back, covered with shame— filled with 
confusion— devoured with feelings which defy 
all description. She would have given worlds 
to be enabled to fly from the apartment ; but 
she could not.’ Such was the state of her mind 
that she was as powerless and helpless as if 
physically a statue. 

“This is too much — too much,” said Lady 
S.axondale, who felt that the exposure o.f her 
daughter's shame would to a certain extent 
redound upon herself : and forgetting for an 
instant all her own sources of terror, she was 
about to spring up from the ottoman and rush 

forward to do something anything 

though she knew not what— — to put an end 
to this most painful scene ; but she felt herself 
held back. 

t; Your ladyship must remain here,’’ said the 
Marquis in a low tone : but bespoke and he 
bolcod in a manner which rendered her again 
'fearfully alive to the perils, whether real or 
intaginary, of her own position : so she sank 
back with confusion in her brain, terror in her 
soul, torture in every nerve. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen,” resumed Mr. 
Ilawkslmw, in accents more implacable than 
•those which he l ad hitherto used, “ this is no 
common case, and therefore I am taking no 
common course to expose it. It was sought to 
make me a dupe — to deceive me most grossly — 
to render this marriage a cloak for the most 
shamefid profligacy — to turn the name of 
fiwb'ntd into a convinience to shield the part 
which it was hoped a paramour would play ! 
Juliana Earefield, ” continued Hawkshaw, 
speaking in a voice of thunder, “ I accuse you 
of all this! I will not mention that other 
name, unless you votur.elf choose to parade it : 
hut 1 will tell you that 1 heard all that took 
place in the conservatory at my friend Deni- 
son's house. I saw upon what a precipice 1 
stood— rage filled my heart— a feeling sprang 
up within me, which I l ad never known before: 
it was a ciaving for revenge! Ah, ihen 1 
mastered my emotions, or at least the outward 
expression of them : for my resolve wasprompt- 
ly and suddenly taken. In a word, I deter- 
mined to see how you would act — to continue 
with you as if I knew nothing — to see if re- 
morse would smite you— and then to proceed 
according!}’. Ho : you have experienced not 
remorse — yon would this day have given me 
your polluted hand : and hence this vengeance 
—hence this exposure 1 It is terrible, I 
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know : but it is nob more than you deserve, escape from a room where * her own position 
Had you been less guilty, it would seem an had become perfectly intolerable, 
unmanly and a cowardly part which I am now “Ladies and gentlemen,” resumed Mr.' 
performing. But you. had no pity for me : Hawkshaw, “ it pains me to occupy your time 

you would have becoming my wife with the in such a manner ; but for my own justification 

pre-conceived and deliberate intention of must I read this letter,— suppressing only the 
violating your marriage-vows : you are not a signature that is appended to it. For I fell 
woman — you deserve not the consideration that the course I have taken is indeed so extra- 

usually given to your sex : you are a fiend in ordinary and of such an extreme character, 

female shape— and it is thus you are treated I ’ that if one single title of the accusations made 
There was a terrible energy in Hawkshaw’s by me against Juliana Farefield could be dis- 
words ; and the sensation they created, as proved— or, on the other hand, conld not be 
the reader may suppose, was immense. But supported by evidence — I should deserve to be 
scarcely had he finished the speech— scarcely branded as an unmanly coward— as a mean 
had the sounds of his crushingly denunciatory and paltry dastard. I beseech your attention, 
language ‘ died away— when a cry burst from therefore, for a few minutes — only a few 
Juliana's lips. She could endure it no longer minutes.” 

—she was becoming mad : and springing from He stopped short. A dead silence reigned 
her seat, she bounded to the door. But Mr. — but curiosity was depicted on the counte- 
Hawkshaw, still merciless and implacable, nance of almost everybody present ; and there- 
was tjy her side in a moment ; and catching fore Mr. Hawkshaw proceeded to read aloud 
her by the wrist, he thundered forth, “ Come the letter which he drew forth from his pocket, 
forward, infamous creature 1 You have yet and the contents of which were as follow 
another ordeal to pass through ! Your punish- “ Juliaxa,— E verything is completely at an 
menb is not complete I Remain, while I read end between us. It is impossible that I can 
a letter which was addressed to you by him look upon your conduct otherwise than with 
whom you sought to retain as a paramour horror and aversion. You have mistaken me : 
while taking .me as a husband. This _ letter I am not so depraved as yourself. On the 
was written in the presence of Mr. Denison, — contrary, I thank God I possess feelings 
and it confirms all that -I have said I” honourable enough and sentiments generous 

“ No, no !'* shrieked forth J uliana : “ I will enough to save me from connivance in the 
not— I cannot. Kill me if you choose — but detestable cheat which you proposed to practise 
spare me a farther infliction !” towards a confiding gentleman. Deeply do I 

There was a wild agony in her accents— a deplore the weakness of which 1 myself have 
piteous angaish in her looks— which moved been guilty, but into which you beguiled me. 
the hearts of some present to compassion : and I understand you now, all too well 1 Never 
a murmur arose, which without definite did I deem it possible that a young lady of 
expression, nevertheless intelligibly conveyed high intelligence, excellent education, and with 
an opinion that the Squire was sufficiently evey faculty to appreciate the difference be- 
avenged. tween right and wrong, could become so utterly 

“ Well, then,’’ be sa*d, disdainfully tossing depravedand so deeply profligate asyouhave 
away from him the arm which he had grasped shown yourself to be. I am shocked when I 
violently and had held firmly : “ begone ! think that when you had once revealed your 
Perhaps it were best for the sake of these true nature, I could have been weak or insen- 
ladies here-, that ■ you should relieve them of sate enough to throw myself in your way 
your polluted presence !” again. What 1 you dared insult me with the 

But the door had closed behind Juliana even proposal that when you were married to 
before the indignant and excited Hawkshaw another, I should become your pensioned para- 
had finished his sentence. mour ? you dared insult me, with a proposition 

“ My lord,” said Lady Saxondale, in a low which by the mere fact to its being made, 
voice, but replete with ineffable anguish, “ my proved that you thought me as vile and in- 
daughter will commit suicide— she will destroy famous as yourself ? ' No, Juliana — I am not. 
herself — permit me to hasten to her — I conjure I have awakened from a dream. I tear your 
you !’’ - image from my heart— but only to trample it 

“Yes, speed after her,” replied,, the Mar- underfoot— to tread it down deep in the mire 
quis of Eagledean, smitten with the truth of as that of a polluted and loathsome creature 1” 
Lady Saxondale’s apprehension ; and in an- Thus ended the letter, save and except the 
other moment she also had disappeared from signature, which Mr. Hawkshaw suppressed, 
the apartment. Again did a profound silence prevail. The 

But let it be understood that though she bridemaids exchanged looks of mingled wonder 
certainly thought it quite probable thatJuli- and stupefaction : Lord Blackwater and Sir 
ana would be driven to self-destruction by John Knightley gazed on each other as if to 
the tremendous exposure which had just taken ask whether it were not all a dream : the 
place, it was not this that had distressed her : clergyman stalked out of the room, in cold and 
she had caught at the pretext in order to offended dignity, to put off his canonicals. The 
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Denisons rose with the evident intention of 
takin a prompt departure. Lord Harold 
Staunton, to whom all Juliana’s wickedness 
was as new and as startling as to most others 
present, sat confounded, — forgetting every- 
thing except the monstrous revelations he had 
just heard. As for the Marquis of Eagledean, 
he likewise remained seated on the ottoman at 
a distance, and appeared to be wrapped, up in 
profound and mounrnful reflection. Such 
too was the case : for he thought with deep 
sorrow of his daughter’s past career, which 
had enabled Lady Saxondale to throw out that 
menace at him,— and he likewise pondered 
with regret upon the amour of his son with 
Juliana Farefield. 

Suddenly arousing himself from this reverie, 
the Marquis of Eagledean rose from his seat- 
walked straight up to Lord Harold Staunton — 
and-placingliia hand noon his shoulder, said 
in a low but authoritative voice, “ Nephew, 
follow me.' 1 

The young nobleman started, and for an 
instant looked vacantly up at his uncle ; for 
it appeared to him a dream that the Mr. 
Gunthorpe, whom he had plundered and 
insulted, should be really and truly identical 
with the Marquis of Eagledean. But being 
thus recalled to the full consciousness of those 
circumstances by which he was surrounded, 
he rose from his seat, and followed his lord- 
ship from the room. When they were on the 
landing outside, the Marquis said, “ You are 
better acquainted, Harold, with the interior 
of Saxondale Castle than I am ; lead the way 
tosome apartment where we may converse 
without fear of interruption." 

“ Will you come to my own chamber 
asked Lord Harold : and on the Marquis 
nodding an assent, he led the way thither. 


CHAPTER CVI. 


TJIF. tJXCLK AND NEPHEWi 

Tnr. uncle and nephew were now alone to- 
gether. The former was cold and severe : the 
latter pale, and full of vague apprehension. 
The Marquis seated himself at the table in the 
middle of the room ; and pointing to another 
chair, hade his nephew be seated likewise. 
Then there was a pause of a few moments, 
during which the old nobleman seemed to he 
preparing himself for the manner in which he 
should enter upon the business he had in 
hand. 

“ Nephew,” he at length said, “the time is 
come when I may give you a few explanations 
relative to the course I have hitherto been 
adopting towards you. It came to my know- 
ledge, while in Italy, that you were leading 
a life of which I could butMittle approve ; and • 


I also learnt that your sister Fiorina was en- 
gaged to be married to a young man whose 
only nobility consisted in his title, but whose 
character and conduct ^were very far from 
estimable. I will not, however, pretend that 
these were the only motives which made me 
resolve to visit England : but certain it is 
that they had their weight in leading me to 
this determination. In short, Harold, one 
of my purposes was to come and ascertain for 
myself the truth of those reports which had- 
reached me in respect to your own conduct 
and the character of .Florina’d intended hus- 
band. Full well, alas! did I know that my 
personal appearance, during the lapse of years 
and a long absence from my native land, had 
become so changed that those who had 
formerly known me would not recognize 
me again. Assuming the character of an 
intimate friend of the Marquis of Eagle- 
dean, I gave to myself the repute 5f a 
rich banker, the better to avert all sus- 
picion of ray real identity, and at the same time 
to command a certain degree of respect. You 
remember, Harold, my first appearance before 
you in the box at the Opera. Accident had led 
me to the theatre at the Barae time that you 
were there with your sister and Lord Saxon- 
dale. While I was seated in the pit, . you 
were pointed out to me ; and I thought it an 
excellent opportunity to introduce myself. I 
had letters in my pocket-book, which 1 had al- 
ready written in the name of the Marquis of 
Eagledean, as the proper passports to your 
acquaintance. And here I must observe 
that knowing that your aunt Lady Macdonald 
was not the best hand in the world 

at keeping a secret, I had resolved to 
preserve the incognito "even unto her; 
and therefore the letter addressed to her 
ladyship, was in a similar strain to those in- 
tended for yourself and Fiorina. Well, I 
entered the Opera -box : and it required but a 
glance to convince me that Lord Saxondale was 
a frivolous, conceited, self-suflicifent coxcomb. 
As for yourself, I saw that your exquisite 
aristocratic refinement was shocked at the idea 
of forming an intimacy with a queer-looking 
old fellow like myself. In respect to Fiorina, 1 
was at once delighted with her ; and I resolved 
that if the reports I had heard and the opi- 
nion I had already formed of her intended hus- 
band were justified by a farther acquaintance, 
the amiable-and excellent girl should not he 
sacrificed to such a miserable coxcomb. A few 
days afterwards I dined with you. In every 
way was I determined to put you to the test. I 
purposely disputed with the driver of the 
cobriolet to see wliat impression the scene would 
make upon yourself and likewise upon Lord 
Snxondale : for with my experience of the 
world. I have found that the true characters 
and dispositions of its denizens may he judged 
by the minutest trifles. I saw that you re- 
ceived me with a forced civility, while Lord 
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Saxondalc scarcely took any pains to hide his 
aversion and disgust. In the course of conver- 
sation I talked in a style to maintain my as- 
sumed character of a mere money-making man 
of business ; and even in respect to my attor- 
ney I invented the most vulgar and ludicrous 
name as a substitute for his real one. Rut I 
need not dwell npon these details : doubtless 
you can recall them to memory ? Suffice it to 
say that I soon perceived the real object for 
which I bad been invited to dine with you. In 
plain terms, you wanted to make me useful— or 
in plainer terms still, to plunder me. I was 
resolved to sec to what lengths you nnd your 
companion would go ; for I knew full well that 
in the same way that you purposed to treat me, 
were yon accustomed to treat others. I affected 
to be inlluenced by the wine which I drank: 
you endeavoured to ply me more and more ;nnd 
still I continued to play my part. You obtained 
from me five thousand' pounds. Perhaps you 
may now wonder that I thus easily parted with 
so large a sum, knowing that it would never 
be returned. But it was to me a mere trifle ; 
and in suffering myself to be duped out of it, I 
acquired the certainty that my nephew and 
my niece's intended husband were but little 
better than a couple of scamps and blacklegs. 
You see that I speak plainly, Ilnrold : for this 
is the day when truths have to be told.” 

The Marquis paused for a few moments, llis 
nephew said nothing — but by his manner 
exhibited mnch humiliation, miDgled with 
those same serious apprehensions which had all 
along been haunting him. 

“I feared,” continued the old nobleman, “that 
yourself and Lord Saxondalc were thorough- 
ly depraved : but still I was resolved to 
know more of you. I was likewise desirous to 
watch Fiorina’s conduct, and ascertain whether 
it would confirm the favourable opinion, which 

I had already formed of her. But on mature 
reflection, I determined not to visit Lady Mac- 
donald immediately. I was fearful that she 
might possibly recognize me ; and I did not 
choose to risk losing my incognito until the 
proper time should arrive for declaring myself. 

I accordingly wrote to her ladyship to the effect 
that certain occupations which I had in hand, 
compelled me to resign for the present the 
advantages I should have otherwise been re- 
joiced to reap from Lord Eagledean’s letters of 
introduction. In order to carry out my views 
with regared to yourself - to watch you 
thoroughly — to probe your heart to its very 
centre— to comprehend your disposition fully— 

I determined to adopt some means of espying 
your actions. I was desirous to ascertain whe- 
ther all good feelings and all good principles 
were utterly destroyed within you ; or whether 
they merely lay dormant and were susceptible 
of resuscitation. In a word, I was anxiouB to 
discover whether you were Inveterate in 
depravity— irredeemably plunged in profligacy ; 
or whether under genial influences you might 

be reformed. I bethought me of your vale- 
Alfred. I remembered how insolently supert 
cilious was his manner when he witnessed the 
dispute which I purposely got up with the cab- 
driver, and how cringingly fawning did he sub- 
sequently become when on leaving your lodg- 
ings I placed gold in his hand. I know the 
world, Harold ; and I saw therefore that your 
domestic was the individual suited to my 
purpose. I sought an opportunity of waylay- 
ing him ; and without revealing who I really 
was, I explained enough of my views to make 
him comprehend what I required. I lavished 
gold upon him : and he became my creature. 
Such a fellow as that, Harold, would sell his 
very soul to Satan : he is one of that rapacious 
and bribeable class that for thirty pieces of 
silver would enact the part of Judas Iscariot all 
over again if an opportunity served. Well, he 
became my spy — yes, the spy that I set upon 
your actions. Then 1 obtained a still farther 
insight into your character : but upon these 
particulars it is not now my purpose to dwell. 
It was through him that I received intelligence 
of the contemplated duel between yourself and 
Mr. Deveril. 1 need not remind you how I 
appeared upon the ground in the hope of pre- 
venting if, or under what circumstances my 
design was frustrated. You doubtless know 
that I am the friend of William Deveril— one 
of the most excellent young men that ever 
resisted the temptations of this world and 
maintained an almost fabulouB purity of con- 
duct and immaculate virtue. I knew from the 
very first that the accusation levelled against 
him by Lady Saxondalc was the foulest of 
calumnies : I soon obtained the evidence that 
it was so,— an evidence afforded by the rancor- 
ous spite and murderous projects of that bad 
woman towards him. You made a confidant of 
you valet Alfred in respect to all the circum- 
stances of the masquerade and the origin of the 
duel ; and Alfred duly informed me thereof. 

I obtained from him a written statement of all 
those circumstances ; and I threatened Lady 
Saxondale with law-proceedings on behalf of 
Mr. Deveril. But while seeking— and indeed 
resolving, to clear up his reputation whereso- 
ever it had been defamed, 1 did not wish to 
create a great scandal. Not that I had any 
pity for Lady Saxondale : but as your name 
was so closely mixed up in all those vile pro- 
ceedings, it was for your sake that I endeavour- 
ed to wing her ladyship to terms which should 
produce a result answering every purpose in 
respect to Mr. Deveril, and without com- 
promising you. Many circumstances have 
transpired to engage my time, to direct my 
attention elsewhere, and to divert my thoughts 
into other channels ; and thus there has been 
a delay in bringing this matter to as prompt 
an issue as I originally intended. You came 
down into Lincolnshire to .stay at the Castle : 
your aunt and your sister accompanied you. 
But I was resolved that Fiorina should not 
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long remain in the contaminating society of “Oh ! wherefore did. you not make the 
Lady Saxondale. And here I mast inform you attempt ?” suddenly ejaculated Lord Harold, 
that Mr. Deveril has for some time entertained as the thought struck him that if such had 
the siecerest and most honourable affection been done he might have been saved from 
for Fiorina : but this secret I knew not until something which lay like a weight of. lead upon 
after the duel. Then I determined to make his soul, and was the souce of those dire ap-. 
him the means of opening Fiorina’s eyes to prehensions which for an hour past had been 
the true character of Lady_ Saxondale ; and I racking and torturing him. 
despatched him into Lincolnshire for the pur- “ Would you really have abandoned her ?” 
pose. He came provided with that document asked his uncle, with the animation of hope 
which bore the signature of your valet and satisfaction upon his countenance. 

Alfred ” “Yes— I would, I would ?’ rejoined Harold, 

“ And Fiorina and my aunt,” said Lord with nervous vehemence : and he scarcely 
Harold, in a deep voice, “ “ are therefore ac- knew what he was_ saying. “ But pray pro- 
quainted xvitli all the circumstances of that ceed— I conjure you to proceed !’’ 
duel ?” “Had I known, Harold,” continued the 

“They are,” replied the Marquis. Marquis, “that you were less infatuated with 

“ Go on, my lord— go on, uncle !” sasd that woman than I imagined you to be, I 
Harold, in nervous trepidation : for he was should have at once sought to wean you from 
suffering the acutest suspense as to what else her. But I feared that you would have little, 
the Marquis might have learnt, and whether respect for the wishes or remonstrances of an 
the worst that had come to his lordship’s old uncle whom you might so easily set at 
knowledge was yet told. defiance because you were certain of sooner 

“ After Deveril’s return from Lincolnshire,” or later succeeding to Jus title and estates, 

- continued the Marquis, “I wrote to Lady from neither of which he could'debar you at 
Macdonald, enjoining her to hasten back to his death. However, we will not dwell one 

London, alleging that I had most important moment longer than is necessary upon the 

communications to make to her on the part present' painful topics of discourse. Believ- 
of the Marquis of Eagledean : for as yet she ing you to be thoroughly infatuated with Lady 
knew nothing of all that Deveril had told Saxondale, I anxiously sought for whatsoever 
Fiorina. They did return to London ; and then evidence circumstances might throw in my 
I lost no time in calling upon her ladyship, way, to be enabled to teat the mask from her 
I saw her alone — I revealed myself to her — countenance, and reveal her true character in 
and it was at once decided between us that such a light as to make you recoil from it. 
Lord Saxondale should receive his dismissal But every time I was in hopes that such 
as Fiorina’s suitor. Hay, more— I acquainted evidence would fall into my hands, I was 
her with William Deveril’s affection for that disappointed.” 

excellent girl ; and it was likewise determined The reader will comprehend that the 

that their mutual love should not be thwarted. Marquis here alluded to the assistance which 

Subsequently Fiorina learnt who I really he expected to receive from Chiffin, — first on 
was — William Deveril likewise; and they the occasion when he arid Deveril went down 
therefore knew that I had the power and the into Lincolnshire, and when the double murder 
means as well as the inclination to ensure tlieir on the bank of the river frustrated their views 
happiness.” by. compelling them at once to separate from 

Again did the Marquis of Eagledean pause the Cannibal; and on that other occasion 
for a few moments, to see whether his. nephew when they were decoyed to Solomon Patch’s 
would offer any comment upon all he had been boozing-ken, and were saved from death by 
saying : but Harold said nothing. He was the intervention of Madge Somers, 
still, enduring . the acutest suspense: he was “ Thus disappointed,” continued Lord Eagle- 
anxious for his uncle to continue ; and yet he dean, “ I was uncertain how to act — when I 
was fearful of. urging him to do so, lest he received the intelligence that you were actu- 
might betray his apprehensions. ally about to become the husband of Lady 

“ With regard to yourself, Harold,” resumed Saxondale. This I learnt by a letter from Mr. 
Lord Eagledean, “ I was somewhat at a loss Denison, who is a very old friend of mine, 
how to act. From the circumstances of the At the same time I was informed that Miss 
masquerade and the duel, and from the fact Farefield had named the day of her mother’s 
that you remained with Lady Saxondale here nuptials with yourself, as that on which she 
at the Castle, I felt convinced that you were; would bestow her own hand upon Mr. Hawk- 
infatuated with this woman — that her charmsi shaw. . But Mr. Hawkskaw had discovered 
and fascinations had woven a wed about your; the infamy of J uliana’s character, and was 
heart— that you were ensnared in her meshes— panting for vengeance. He and Mr. Denison 

I and that you had surrendered yourself upi were acting in concert ; and thus I learnt 
completely to her Circean wiles. I knew there-' all that was to take place. Then it occurred 
fore how difficult it would be to wean you. to me that I would be present at the exposure 
away from such a woman ’’ ■ of tile daughter, wlinsp. stamp. t.n a. nertain 


jof the daughter, whose shame, to : 
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exteufc redounding on the mother, would per- 
haps afford me a favourable opportunity to 
accomplish my aims and rescue you. At 
all events I war resolved to make oue grand 
effort to save you before you linked your 
destiny indissolul lv with that of Lady Saxon- 
dale. You now comprehend wherefore I 
am here this day ; and it is for you, Harold, 
to reply whether T have come in vain.” 

The Marquis of hlaglc-dean ceased ; and un- 
speakable was the relief experienced by Lord 
Harold Staunton whom he found that the 
one tremendous topic which was uppermost 
l in his own thoughts, and was the source of all 
his apprehensions, had not been touched upon i 
by liis uncle. He could scarcely believe the 
evidence of his own senses : an enormous 
weight was lifted from his mind ; and though 
the consciousness of guilt was still Mere, yet 
the fear of its exposure had suddenly passed 
away. Now therefore lie had breathing time 
to turn his reflections into another channel. 
Assuredly, after the terrific scene which lmd 
ere now taken place in the drawing-room, lie 
no longer wished to become the husband of 
Lady Saxondale. ]Je knew that she would 
mver again dare show her face in society after 
the exposure of her daughter’s shame ; and 
he also comprehended full well that the Mar- 
quis himself intended to wring from her lady- 
ship a complete contradiction of the calumny 
uttered against Dcveril. Thus, in all respects, 
would Lady Saxondale's reputation be ruined 
in the world ; and narold coveted not such a 
wife as that. Moreover, he judged from the 
altered tone and manner which Lis uncle had 
exhibited towards him during the latter 
portion of his explanations, t Lab he would 
provide handsomely for him in a pecuniary 
6ense, if he only displayed contrition for the 
past and gave solemn assurances for reform. 
Now, be it understood, that Harold had never 
loved Lady Saxondale : lie had only been 
dazzled by her magnificent beauty — Ilia 

passion bad been excited by her gorgeous 
charms : and after he had one possessed her, 
he had rarely thought of her otherwise tiian 
as the means of giving him a good social 
position, with the enjoyment of ample wealth. 
It therefore required no sacrifice of feeling 
on liis part to surrender her up altogether 
now. As for contrition, this was easily 
affected : as for assurances of reform, these 
were as readily to be given and for every 
possible consideration did he deem it expedient 
to adopt a deferential and conciliatory demean- 
our towards liis uncle 

“ Make no pi'ofcssions now, Harold, said 
the Marquis, cutting him short when he began 
to speak ill the sense to which he had 
made up hi3 mind. “ I have already told yon 
that I am well experienced in the world— and 
this experience teaches me that young men 
do not reform themselves all in an instant. "It 
is rmflicienl for me ou the present occasion to 


learn that you are willing to abandon the 
polluted society of Lady Saxondale, and leave 
| yourself in my bands. I have a post-chaise 
waiting hard by- : it is my purpose to depart 
hence so soon as 1 have obtained an interview 
with — thot ronuM i,” lie added contemptuously ; 
“and you will go with me. Let your prepara- 
tions be promptly made ; and see that you 
keep me not waiting when I myself an ready.” 

The Marquis rose from his seat, and was 
about to quit the chamber — when he turned 
back and said, “ I have yet many explanations 
to give you, Harold, in respect to myself, and 
concerning many events which have occurred 
during the last few weeks. 13ut all these 
must be postponed until after we have quitted 
the Castle : and during our journey to London 
there will be ample time for discourse. I now’ 
go to seek 'Lady Saxondale hasten you 
whatsoever preparations you may have to 
make/' 

With llic-se words Lord Eagledean left the 
chamber ; and threading his way back, along 
the passages and down tlie stairs, in the direc- 
tion of (lie sitting-apartments of the castellated 
mansion, he met a man-servant whom he 
desired to show him into some room where 
Lady Saxondale would afford him a few 
minutes’ conversation. The footman at once 
conducted the Marquis into the library, and 
then sent up a message by Lucilla to the effect 
that liis lordship requested to see Lady Saxon- 
dale. 

The Marquis of Eagledean had not been 
many minutes alone in the library, when her 
ladyship made her appearance. She had put 
off the bridal-dress, having foreseen from the 
very lirst instant of the old nobleman’s arrival 
that it had become a useless mockery : she 
was now’ apparelled in plainer and simpler 
raiment. Her countenance was pale— her 
features were rigid with a forced composure : 
but her eyes glittered with an uneasy and 
restless light. Slow and deliberate waB her 
pace as she advanced into the room ; and 
taking her seat in silence, she Bcemcd to 
await the announcement of whatsoever business 
the Marquis of Eagledean might have in 
view. 


CHAPTER CVI1. 

•mi: 51 Aliens AND TJIJi JjADV. 

Tm: Marquis of Eagledean felt that he had 
to deal with a woman of extraordinary strength i 
of mind, and who perhaps during the interval 
of one hour since they had parted in the draw- 
ing-room, might have probably recovered some 
portion of the fortitude and effrontery she had 
then lost. At the same time lie reflected that 
as lie had gained a considerable vantage-ground 
at tlie outset of this day’s proceedings, by tliej 
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| calm resoluteness nf his own manlier, it would 
not. be difficult _t° reconquer it l>v the s.ime 
menus. From .1 variety of circumstance?, 
with which the reader is acquainted, he had 
every reason to suspect that Lady .S vxondale’s 
conscience was very far from being a comfor- 
table one. The worst, however, that the 
positively and definitely knew against her, wan 
that murderous provocation of a duel which 
she had hoped would res lit in the fall of 
William Devon']. But he was aware that she 
had been in cortespondenci with (.'biffin ; and 
this could not he attributed to any pood purpose. 
It was therefore natural to suspect that she 
hnd been guilty of other deeds bejond those 
which had rome to this knowledge ; and 
amon.st these suspected crimes, might fairly 
he included the instigation of the (‘tnnibal to 
prepare that pitfall at the boozing-kon. How- 
ever, the Marquis was determined to do all 
he could to bend Indy Saxondale to the terms 
which he wished to impose— and, with this 
aim, to nse not. merely the facts which he had 
in hi-- possession, but also the surmise- nnd 
conjectures lie had been led to form. 

Dazing with a fixed sternness of purpose 
upon Indy Saxondale, he said, “ Perhaps you 
are not at a loss to comprehend the nature of 
the demand which I have to make '{ ’ 

“ First of all," rejoined her ladyship, coldly 
nnd distantly, “you will perhaps inform me bv 
what right you make any demand at all 5’ — for 
she was no* as anxious as T/ird ITsrold Staun- 
ton had on his part recently been, to ascertain 
the full extent of the Marquis of Kigledean’a 
knowledieof past, events. 

“ Your ladyship inquires,” he said, “ by what | 
right I make a certain demand— and I reply, 
by tiic right which one wields who has another 
in this, power." 

“These are mere words, Lord Eaglcdeati,” 
she returned. “Will you look me in the face 
and tell me positively and truly that the Batons 
are not your children— and that it was not in 
consequence of all that has taken place between 
my daujr liter .Tuliana and Francis Baton, that 
you have come hither to-day ?' 

“I should have come hither, madam," re- 
sponded Lord Kaglcdean, “ if nothing of all 
that had taken place : I should have come on 
account of the contemplated marriage between 
yourself and Lord Harold Staunton.” 

“ .And I presume,’ observed Lady Saxoiulale, 
" that Lord Harold Staunton is infinitely re- 
joiced at the breaking-off of the match? Doubt- 
less he lias suddenly become a most dutiful 
nephew ?’ — and she spoke with much affected 
scorn and disdain ; though her real object was 
to discover whether Lord Harold had been led 
to confess anything to lna uncle which might 
compromise herself. 

“ If you please, Lady Saxondale, we will 
have no war of words— or at least, continued 
the Marquis, “ no little of such a contention as 
possible. You n3k mo whether the Batons arc 
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my children— and I have not the slightest 
hesitation in telling you that they are." 

“And having made this avowal,” said her 
ladyship, “you will scarcely still insist upon 
any demand which you had. previously resolved 
to make ? -for you must know that with a 
single breath 1 can destory the reputation of 
your daughter Elizabeth Baton.” 

“No, madam," rejoined the Marquis with so 
much -'eeming unconcern and cold indifference 
that. Lady Stxondale herself was bewildered by 
it: “you will not dare open your lips to speak 
ill, whether truthfully or falsely, of a single soul 
in whom I am interested." 

“Ah! my Lord Eagledean,” she exclaimed, 
“ this is bold language to use to me I” 

“It maybe so,” he said ; “but you are so 
completely in my power, that no language I 
may use tan he too hold. Let us however cut 
short this controversy— for such is the air which 
our discourse has assumed. Indy Saxondale,” 
continued the Marquis sternly and resolutely, 
“there are writing-materials close at hand: 
have the kindness to make use of them at once, 
for the purpose of drawing up a full and com- 
plete contradiction of the base calumnv you 
propacated in respect to "William Deveril.” 

“ AVilli.ini Deveril 1" echoed her Indyship bit- 
terly : “always AVillinm Deveril with you I It 
is the old story.” 

“ Yes : hut it must now be brought to an 
end. .Madam," added Lord Eaglcdein empha- 
tically, “I am in haste to deptrt— I beg that 
you will tritlc with me no longer nnd he 
placed the writing-materials before her: for 
she had seated hersrif near the table on which 
they lay. 

“And what, Lord Esglcdcan,’'she said, bend- 
ing upon him a searching ’ook, “ if I positively 
refuse to listen to this insolent demand on your 
part '< ’ 

“Then, Lady Saxondale,” he rejoined at once, 
“ all I can say jr that, there will be an immedi- 
ate explosion. In a word, T will give you into 
custody " 

“Dustody ?" she ejaculated, a ghastly ex- 
pression of anguish suddenly sweeping over her 
countenance. 

“ Yes— custody,” repeated the Marquis, per- 
ceiving that, the arrow, aimed somewhat at 
random, had hit the right mark— and that the 
blow, experimentrily dealt, hnd told with terri- 
fic effect. 

“ But, my lord," cried Lady Saxonda’e, not 
yet completely beaten, “ I am at a loss to un- 
derstand you.” 

“ Do you require that I should become ex- 
plicit?” lie demanded, in a stern voice and with 
a penetrating look. “ Oast your mental vision, 
Lady Saxondale, deep down' into your heart— 
examine well your conscience — see if you have 
naught to be afrnid of — reflect whether for 
every action of your life yon cjuld give 
bo satisfactory an account that you would 
1 tremble r.ot to look justice in the face. 
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But do you wish me to be explicit, I 
ask 1 Think you, madam, that when I 
menaced you with law-proceedings on the behalf 
of Mr. Deveril, it was without good evidence to 
prove your iniquity ? think you, madam, that I 
was ignorant of how the duel between my 
nephew and William Deveril was brought 
about ? think you that I "as ignorant of the 
circumstances of the masquerade ? But perhaps 
you wish to know even still more. Madam, 
what answer would you give to justice if you 
were questioned in respect to your correspond- 
ence with an infamous character, . the bare 
mention of whose name is fraught with horror 

1 mean a certain ( Muffin Ah! I see, 

madam, that your conscience is not tranquil 
while I am thus speaking I But would you 
know still more ? What answer are you pre- 
pared to give to the nearest magistrate if I 

accuse you yes, you , Lady Sixondale — of 

having'instigated that same miscreant OhiRin to 
take my life and that of William Deveril ? 
and if I affirm that in consequence of such 
instigation, the diabolical attempt was made 
but a short time back !” 

“ Lady Saxondalo looked strange indeed at 
this announcement, because it was the first that 
she had heard of that attempt. She did not 
ho •■'•ever forget the hint she had thrown out to 
Chitlin, and the imme sity of the reward she 
had offered; and thus, mingled with her sur- 
prise there was a guilty confusion, which not- 
withstanding all her effrontery, she could not 
possibly conceal. 

“ Do'you wish to know more, Lady Saxon- 
dale ?” continued the Marquis, perceiving full 
i well the powerful impression his words had 
made : “and a?ain I say look down into your 
heart ” 

“ No, no I” ejaculated the miserable woman, 
her brain whirling with terrific apprehensions : 
“ I wish to hear no more ! Lord Eagledean, you 
are implacable towards me — you are merciless 
and cruel to a degree 1 Wherefore do you per- 
secute me thus ? what harm have I done you ? 

what harm. I say, have I done you ?” — a>.d 

she now spoke with passionate vehemence. 

“ Lady Saxondale, the matter is riot to he 
treated in this way,” responded the Marquis. 
“ Do not think it is pleasant for me to war 
against women : but if women forget them- 
selves Yet I will not, by means of re- 

proaches, increase the bitterness of your feel- 
ings : for heaven knows they 'must be bitter 
enough I In a word, then, you have inflicted an 
injury — you must make reparation— and that 
speedily 1” 

“ But if I sign this paper,” said her ladyship, 
suddenly becoming calm, though it was with an 
unnatural tranquillity, “ will you depart hence 
at once 1 will you leave me nnmolested ?” 

“Give me such a document as I require,” 
replied Lord Eagledean, “ and I take myself 
hence without delay.” 

“ Then be it so,” rejoined Lady Saxondale : 


and snatching up a pen, she said, “Dictate 
what von will : I am prepared to write.’ 

“ Stop I I have a draught with me,” said the 
Marquis, “of what is requisite to give the 
fullest contradiction to the calumny yon pro- 
pagated. Here it is : * — and he produced a 
paper drawn up in a legal hand- in fact, by his 
own attorney. , 

“ (Jive it to me,” said Lady Saxondale : . “ I 
will copj r it. But no !” — and she drew her 
hand across her forehead : “ I have a pain here. 

I can scarcely see the characters traced upon 
that paper. Read the contents, my lord— I will 
w rite to your dictation. Perhaps I can fed to 
write, if I cannot see. ' 

The Marquis of Eagledean was naturally too 
generous-hearted not to feel some small amount 
of pity for this woman whose mind, as he full 
well perceived, was now full of strange con- 
fusion and wildcring trouble. But he could not 
retreat — he could not spare her one single ping 
that it cost her to fulfil the terms that he had 
imposed. In a slow and measured voice, he 
read from the paper which he held in his hand ; 
and she went on writing. But she scarcely 
k-iew what it was that she thus put down to 
his dictation : her hand moved mechanically— 
and it was in a kind of automaton-like manner 
that she guided the pen over the paper. All 
this while her countenance was very pale : her 
olive complexion gave it a tinge of ghastly 
sallowness ; — but her eves burnt like living 
coals, and felt as such in their sockets. 

“At length the task was completed ; and 
flinging down the pen, Lady S.tx mdale merely 
ejaculated, “There 1 ” 

The Marquis of Eagledean took up the docu- 
ment which she lmd just finished— glanced 
rapidly over it— satisfied himself that it was 
correct— a : d perceived that the signature was 
duly affixed. He could not help observing that 
the writing was singularly regular, preserving 
all the gracefulness and beauty of a delicate 
fenm’e hand. Lady Saxondale gazed fixedly 
upon him — but yet in a strange vacant manner 
— asbe thus examined the paper ; and when he 
had consigned it to his pocket-book, she said, 
“Now, my lord, are .you satisfied that I have 
stamped the ruin of m3' reputation ?” 

“ Lady Saxondale, ’’ lie replied, " you must 
hear in mind that you have drawn all this upon 
yourself. But if it he a solace to you— although 
you have little right indeed to expect any con- 
solatory assurance at 1113' hands, after having 
instigated a bravo to take 1113' life ’’ 

“But this solace— this solace that .you speak 
of — what is it 1 ' she demanded petulantly. 

“ I was about to say that it is not my pur- 
pose to blazon this document forth to the 
world. It will be placed in the hands of Lady 
Macdonald, who is acquainted with all the 
circle of your friends, and who can thus con- j 
tradict the calumny wheresoever 3 - ou spread 
it. This is absolutely necessary : but beyond 
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that proceeding, no advantage will be taken 
of the confession you lia e made.” 

“ Oh ! it is most kind of you, - ’ said Lady 
Saxondale, with bitterest irony upon her pale 
quivering lip, “ to proffer me such a solace 
as this ! Pray, my lord, for •* hose opinion 
think you i care, save for that of the circle of j 
my friends ?— and t/evc my reputation is to be 
ruined ! Do not therefore make a merit of 
something for which I do not thank you. Per- 
haps you would wish me to go down uron my 
knees and cringingly express my gratitude 
that you do not placard a printed atatement 
on every wall throughout the metropolis ? But 
enough 1” she abruptly cried, with an equally 
sudden recovery of an air of haughty fortitude, 
blended even with deliance. “ You assured 
me that when once possessed of that document, 
3 'ou would take your departure." 

“And I will keep my word,” rejoined the 
Marquis: then with a* bow he issued forth 
from the library. 

Lady Saxondale was now alone. For some 
minutes she stood with her eyes fixed in a 
strange manner in the direction of the door 
by which Lord JO igledoan had taken his de- 
parture : but she was in reality gazing upon 
vacancy, Her features, ghastly pile, were 
rigid with despair : she looked like a woman 
' who had nothing worth living for in this world, 
— a woman from whose soul every earthly 
hope had fled, and whose o- ly mood was a 
longing for self-destruction. Slowly she began 
to pace to and fro in that spacious library. 
Heaven alone can tell how great «as the 
anguish of her thoughts, or what dark and 
terrible things kept trooping through her 
mind. However enormous her guilt— -however 
manifold her crimes however immense her 
turpitude,— there assuredly was a punishment 
for it all even in this world— a hell which she 
experienced even on this side of the grave, 
and the tortures of which were racking her 
then and there. For more than an hour did 
she remain by herself in the library. At the 
expiration of that time she rang the bell ; 
and arming herself with as much composure as 
possible, awaited the entrance of the domes- 
tic in answer to that summons. In a few mo- 
ments the door opened, and a footman entered. 

“ II a 8 the Marquis of Eaglcdean taken his 
departure i” she asked, in a voice so cold that 
it appeared to the man to be strangely calm 
and firm. 

“ He has, my lady,'’ was the response ; 

nearly an hour ago." 

“ And Lord Harold Staunton ? ’ 

“ Ilis lordship went away with the Marquis.” 

“How did they go;" inquired Lady Saxon- 
dale, after a brief pause. 

“The Marquis of Eagledean had a post- 
chaise waiting the whole time he was here," 
rejoined the domestic. 

“And do you know,” was her ladyships 


next question, “in which direction they 
went ?’ 

“To Lincoln, my lady,” was the answer : 
“ and 1 heard the Marquis say to Mr. Denison 
that he and Lord Harold were going back to 
London with the least possible delay.” 

“ It is well,” murmured Lady Saxondale to 
herself. “But the Denisons ?” 

“ They have all taken their departure, my 
lady. They waited until the Marquis of 
Eagledean had terminated his interview with 
your ladyship — and I heard Mr. Denison press 

his lordship to stay with him a few days 

but ” 

“ The Denisons are gone, then 1 And the 

others Mr. Hawkshaw and all those, I 

mean, who were assembled at the Castle ere 

“ They are gone, my lady.” 

“ That will do,’ responded the mistress of 
the mansion : and she turned away to one of 
the windows of the library. 

The servant disappeared : Lady Saxondale 
was once more alone. But had any one been 
present to observe her now, he might have 
supposed that she was gazing forth upon the 
beautiful landscape of garden and park, grove 
and field, which stretched before her as far as 
the eye could .reach ; and yet Bhe saw nothing 
of it at all— no, not a single feature of that 
fair prospect. She was once more gazing 
upon vacancy. For some minutes did she 
remain thus— and then abruptly turned away 
from the casement. 

“ At all events, ■’ she muttered to herself, 
“ the Marquis is keeping his word : there is 
nothing to be apprehended. Had he purposed 
to deceive me— had he intended to invoke the 
vengeance of justice against me— he would not 
have taken his prompt departure for London 
thus. But does my resolve remain the same ? 
Yes, yes : it does— it must. And now to see 
Juliana 1” 

Lady Saxondale went forth from the library 
— ascended the staircase — and proceeded to her 
daughter's chamber. Juliana had thrown 
aside — or rather torn off — the bridal-dres : it 
lay scattered in fragments upon the floor. She 
had hurried on another garment ; and she was 
now half reclining upon a sofa in that bed- 
chamber, the image of blank despair. All tint 
of vital colouring had fled from her cheeks : 
her countenance was as ghastly pale as that 
of her mother ;— or rather, with its olive 
complexion, it had that same shade of corpse- 
like sallowness, ner elbow rested upon the 
elevated extremity of the sofa— her hand sup- 
ported her head— her hair had become dis- 
arranged in the fit of frenzied spite with which 
she had torn off the bridal trappings.and it 
flowed in dishevelled but luxuriant masses over 
her shoulders. She did not hear her mother 
enter the room ; and even when Lody Saxon- 
dale stood before her, she did not Beem to notice i 
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her presence. We may say of her as we have 
just now said of the mother herself, that she 
looked a being who had no farther concern with 
this world, Bave and except to escape from it as 
speedily as possible. 

“Juliana,” said Lady 'Saxonda'ej in alow 
cold voice, “ what do you intend to do ?” 

“Hid you speak, mother ?” she asked, slowly 
looking up, but without otherwise altering her 
position on the sofa : and though her eyes 
were now fi xed on Lady Saxondalc’s connten- j 
ance, there was still the vacancy of blank des- 1 
pair in their gaze. 

“ Yes -I spoke, Juliana — and f asked yon 
what you purposed to do ? ’ 

“ What can I do, mother ?— what would you 
have me do ? am I not lost — ruined — undone ? 
My God, what have I suffered within the last, 
two or three hours ! And you came not near me 
mother ” 

“ Yes : I eame up to you almost immediately 
after you lied from the drawing-room,” re- 
plied Lady Saxondale, “ and when you were 
rending off your bridal-dress.” 

“ Ah, the bridal-dress ! ’ echoed J uliana 
bitterly : and for an instant her features were 
convulsed with the horrible nature of her 
thoughts. “True — I recollect— you came up : 
but you did not remain long." 

“ No : for I myself went to lay aside my 
bridal-dres3. And then I was summoned into 
the presence of that tyrant Marquis who 
seemed to have grasped my destinies in his 
hand.” 

“And what wanted lip with you, mother ?” 
inquired Juliana, but without the excitement 
of curiosity : she spoke in the low deep accents 
of illimitable despair. 

“To sign away my reputations, as your’s 
had already been sacrificed in the drawing- 
room— to confess myself the slanderer of 
William Deveril— to avow that it was I who 
made overtures to him, and not he to me — 
that he repulsed mine— and that I calurani- j 
ated him in all that I subsequently said 1” 

“Well, mother.” said Juliana “and now 
I will in my turn ask what you propose to do? 
But first of all tell me what has become of the 
guests assembled here some three hours back, 
and in whose presence I endured that fearful 
shame— that tremendous exposure— that crown- 
ing ignominy ?” 

“Where are those guests— our friends, I 
suppose you mean V said Lady Saxondale 
bitterly. “They are all gone, every one of 
them— gone, no doubt to proclaim to their 
acquaintances all that occurred at the Castle - 
so that within twenty-four hours the whole 
county will ring with the intelligence, and 
| within a few days tho news will he propagated 
l throughout the kingdom/’ 

| “ It is horrible ! it is horrible ?'* said 

Juliana, shuddering visibly. \ “And Lord 
Harold V 


“ Gone too,” quickly rejoined her mother. 
“ Why should he stay V 

“Yes— why? He is gone, presume, with 
his uncle, whom he will tell— if he has not 
told him already,” said Juliana, “ that he has 
been your paramour.” 

“Aye 1" rejoined her ladyship ; “and he 
may perhaps confess other things. Who knows ? 
But it matters not. My resolve is taken.” 

“And my resolve also,” replied Juliana, 
not heeding the other words Lidy Saxondale 
had just uttered, and which indeed she com- j 
prehended not. “ Yes — my resolve is taken !” 

Then the mother and daughter looked each 
other steadily in the face : their eyes met— 
and a terrible . free-masonry all of a sudden 
epranz into existence between the soul of the 
one and the soul of the other. 

( “ I understand you, J uliana," said Lady 
Saxondale : “I know what your resolve is.” 

“And I understand you likewise, mother,” 
was the daughter’s response ; “ and I know 
what your resolve is.” 

“ To die 1” 

“Yes— to die I” 

On cither side those brief monosyllables were 
spoken firmly and resolutely, with a depth of 
desperation which tho look’s of the speakers 
likewise displayed ; and then again did they 
gaze upon each other in a manner that would 
have been very terrible for an observer to 
contemplate, if any such observer had been 
present at the time. But there was none. 
Mother and daughter were alone together in 
that chamber. 

“ Yes,” resumed Lady Saxondale after a 

pause, “ that is my resolve to die ? Never 

more can I show my face to the world. I, 
who once stood upon so lofty a pedestal, shall 
soou become a degraded, a dishonoured, and a 
branded being l Besides, there are other 
reasons— But no matter. I repeat— my resolve 
is taken— to die 1” 

“And mine also," said Juliana. “I per- 
haps have leas to live for tliau you. My 
disgrace is so signal— my dishonour so fl grant 
—my branding so terrible. And then, too, I 
have acquired the certainty that my amour 
with the now hated and detested Francis 
Baton ’’ 

“I understand you, .1 uliana : you need say 
no more. Wo must both die. Will you that 
wo die together ?’’ 

“Yes, yes— let us die together!’ rejoined 
the daughter, clutching at the idea.' “It 
may be a solace to have companionship even 
in death 1 I could almost love you once again, 
mother, for having made the oiler.” 

“We will die together, Juliana : ’—and then 
Lady Saxondale seated herself by her daughters 
side upon the sofa— and they began to converse 
together in low ominous whispers, at the 
same time keeping their looks fixed upon each 
other with a strange, a sinister, and an awful 
meaning. 
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Tor live minutes did they thus discourse ; 
and at the expiration of that interval Lady 
Saxondale rose up from the seat she had taken 
by her daughter's side. 

“ And you will have the courage, J uliana,” 
she observed, “ to maintain a calm and col- 
lected demeanour for the remainder of the day, 
in the presence of the domestics ?” 

“ Mother, my looks shall be as calm and 
collected as your own,’ 1 was the response, 
firmly and resolutely given. “ If aught of 
our inteution be betrayed, it shall not be my 
fault.” 

Nor mine,” rejoined Lady Saxondale : and 
she then quitted her daughter’s chamber. 

Descending once more to the library, she 
sat down at the table there and began to write. 
The statement she wrote was a lengthy one ; 
and when she had finished it, she folded it up 
and placed it in an envelope, which she carefully 
sealed. Then she addressed the packet to the 
Lord High Chancellor of the United Kingdom, 
and locked it up in her writing-desk. 

“ At all events,’’ she muttered to herself, “ I 
will perform an act of vengeance before I 
go out of the world. Yes,” she added, a fear- 
fulty malignant expression sweeping over her 
countenance, “ that viper whom I have cherish- 
ed and who has so often stung me, shall 
bitterly rue the insults be has made endure 1 
He will be trampled beneath society’s heel 

Ah, I shall be avenged upon him 1 I shall 

be avenged upon him !” 

The dinner-bell now rang ; and Lady Saxon- 
dale proceeded to the apartment where the 
meal was served up. Juliana speedily joined her 
mother there ; and the domestics who waited at 
table, could not help exchanging furtive looks 
of surprise at the coolness with which the two 
ladies appeared to take the terrific scene of the 
morning. And those ladies— mother and 
daughter — allowed everything to go on in the 
usual way : they did not dismiss the servants 
from the room— they did not seem to be afraid 
or ashamed to look them in the face — they 
suffered all the ceremonies of the dinner-table 
to pass through the wonted routine. They 
ascended to the drawing-room, where they 
took coffee ; and soon after ten o’clock, they 
separated to retire to their respective cham- 
bers. 


CHAPTER CVIII. 

SBW-.VSH IYXIAT10N. 

It was about eleven o’clock when Lady Saxon- 
dale, enveloped in a negligee wrapper, and her 
feet thrust into slippers, issued forth from her 
bed-room and descended to the kitchen- 
premises of the Castle. She -had previously 
assured herself, as . well as she was able by 
attentive listening, that all the domestics had 


withdrawn to their rooms : but if she had 
happened to meet any one who had not yet 
retired, -he had an excuso ready. She would 
have said that sho was ill — she wanted some- 
thing the bell-pull in her chamber was broken 
— and so she was descending to procure for 
herself what she required. But she met no 
one : ann with a wax-candle in her hand, she 
entered the spacious kitchen. 

There she filled a large portable brazier with 
a quantity of charcoal, of which she had previ- 
ously known an abundance was always^kept 
for culinary purposes. This brazier she ' con- 
cealed beneath the ample folds of her wrapper ; 
and retraced her way without encountering a 
soul. But instead of returning to her own 
chamber, Lady Saxondale struck off into the 
passages and corridors leading to the western 
side of the Castle— that portion of the immense 
edifice, which, as the reader will remember, 
was untenanted, and which contained the 
tapestry-rooms and the chapel. She ex- 
tinguished the light on passing along the pas- 
sage whence those tapestry-rooms opened on 
the one side, and whence an array of windows 
looked from the other upon the courtyard. This 
precaution was taken to prevent any of the 
domestics on the opposite side of the quad- 
rangle from perceiving a light moving about in 
that passage. "Well however did Lady Saxon- 
dale know her way, even if utter darkness had 
prevailed : but there was a glimmering of 
moonlight— and thus the had not the slightest 
difficulty in reaching that tapestry-room which 
was nearest to the chapel. There she lighted 
the wax-candle by means of matches which she 
had brought for the purpose : and depositing 
the brazier on the carpet, she listened at the 
door, which she held ajar. In a few momenta 
she heard the light sounds of footsteps advanc- 
ing along the corridor ; and Juliana promptly 
made her appearance. 

Miss Farefield was clad in a similar negligent 
manner as her mother : that is to say, Bhe had 
on a wrapper and slippers. Her raven hair 
lay all unconfined in heavy masses upon her 
half-naked shoulders. She carried in her hand 
a small chamber-lamp, the light of which she 
had also extinguished for the same precutionary 
reason that had influenced Lady Saxondale in 
a similar respect. She entered the room ; 
and her ladyship closed and locked the door. 

Although the wax-candle was burning, 
yet Juliana proceeded— quite in a mechanical 
way — to light the lamp which she had brought 
with her : for, as the reader may readily 
suppose, her thoughts were in a somewhat 
disordered state : there was an awful horror 
in her mind. And now the mother and 
daughter once more looked each other fixedly 
in the face. Both were of a death-like pallor : 
but in the countenance of each there was an 
expression of stern resolve. Their eyes burnt 
like fire. They wero living jet in a state of 
internal candescence— with' the light shining 
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through, sinister and ominous — and shooting 
out rays bright and vivid. Wonderful was 
the resemblance between them both at this 
moment. Great was it on all occasions ; 
for the mother looked^ much younger , than 
she really was, and tlie daughter somewhat 
older : but the likeness between them now, 
was pre-eminently striking, had any observer 
been by to be smitten by it. We have often 
said, in the course of this narrative, that they 
were both grandly -handsome, with a nobly 
aquiline cast of features: in form and sym- 
metry, too, they were both alike splendid 
women, — and as the}' stood there, in the 
middle of that chamber, gazing upon each 
other — the light drapery developing rather 
than concealing the superb contours and rich 
proportions of each shape — they resembled 
the classic efligies of heathen goddesses, — 
but goddesses representing evil principles 
personified in beauteous forms 1 

It was not lone that they stood thus con- 
templating each other,— looking down into 
the depths of each other’s eyes, to obtain the 
mutual assurance that their resolve continued 
the same,- that dark resolve, so desperately 
taken, — and that there was no wavering, no 
vacillation, no timidity on either side. They 
did not need to ask each other the question in 
words : their looks were sullicient— and each 
saw that the other was staunch and firm. 

“.Now, Juliana, to work ?" said Lady Saxon- 
dale “3)raw you the curtains closely over 
the windows— and I will perform my part.” 

Miss Farefield moved slowly towards the 
casements : but her hands were firm as she 
did what her mother told her. On the other 
side, Lady Saxondale gathered up the rug, 
tore down a quantity of that tapestry which 
had so long been an object of interest and 
curiosity for all visitors to the Castle, and with 
these materials proceeded to stop up the month 
of the chimney. Then she thrust her hand- 
kerchief into the keyhole of the door ; and 
another piece of tapestry was carefully stufied 
underneath that door, by aid of the point of 
the snuffers which belonged to the chamber- 
candlestick she had brought with her. 

“Now, Juliana,” she said, in a voice that 
was deep and low, but firm and resolute, “ our 
preparations arc completed— and one thing 
alone remains to be done.” 

“I understand, mother,” responded the 
daughter, in a voice precisely similar to that of 
Lady Saxondale. “ Proceed.” 

Then the mother, placing the brazier in 
the middle of the room, stooped down and 
lighted the charcoal. Juliana stood by and 
watched the operation. The charcoal quickly 
began to crackle and send forth sparks ; for 
Lady Saxondale fanned it with her breath. 
Juliana now moved slowly away from that 
instrument of death, and laid hersself upon 
a sofa. Precisely opposite there was another 
sofa ; and on this did the mother sit down. 


Five minutes had by this time elapsed from 
the moment when the charcoal was first light- 
ed ; and both the ladies began to experience 
a slight head-ache. 

“Do you think, mother,” asked Juliana, 
“ that these means of destruction are sure ?’ 

“So sure,” responded her ladyship, “ that 
if i/our heart fail not, neither of us will ever 
go forth alive from this room.” 

“ My heart will not fail,” said Juliana. 

“Had I not been convinced of the efficacy 
of that,’’ resumed the mother, pointing towars 
the brazier, which was crackling and sparkling 
in the middle of the room, “I should have 
suggested other means. 1 possess poisoD, 
Juliana — poison the most rapid and subtle : 
but I did not propose that we should use it, 
because we had agreed to die to gether ” 

“And you thought,” observed Juliana, 
“that if we had decided upon poison, and you 
had Bwallowed your's a few moments before 
I raised mine to my lips, my heart would fail 
me and I should live on ? ' 

“ Your conjecture is partially right,” re- 
joined her ladyship ; “ but not altogether so. 

I could not endure the idea of striking myself 
down with a sudden blow— of going out of 
this world all in an instant, as if smitten with 
a thunderbolt or blasted with a flash of light- 
ning. Besides, there is something grand and 
magnanimous in testing one’s courage thus.” 

“ Yes,” said Juliana, taking up the same 
strain of ideas, the better to nerve herself and 
srn port the fortitude which alveady armed her : 

“ there is indeed something lofty and courage- 
ous in thus beholding Death advance at a slow 
and solemn pace. My fancy is now putting me 
to the test. I fix my gaze on the remotest 
corner of the room. Methiuks I behold a grim 
shape gradually developing itself : it is the 
shape of a skeleton, with a crown upon his 
fleshless head, and a dart in its long, slender 
arm. It is the King of Terrors, as poets have 
described and artists have depicted him. Think 
you, mother, that you behold that shape V 

“ Your words have conjured it up to inj 
imagination,” replied Lady Saxondale, “as 
vividly as it seems to be advancing towards 
yourself. Rut what do you feel now ’ '( ’ 

“My liead-aclic is increasing,” responded 
Juliana. 

“And mine also,” said the mother. “More 
than that— I have a constriction of the throat, 
and a painful sensation in the eyes.” 

“Yes— a pricking sensation, as if millions of 
invisible needles were gently touching the orbs 
with their points.” 

' There was a brief pause in the conversation 
now ; and Lady Saxondale, who lmd hitherto 
been sitting on the sofa, changed her position 
into a reclining one. Meanwhile the combus- 
tion of the charcoal was proceeding rapidly ; 
and the room was filling with smoke. The 
lamp burnt on one table -the candle on an- 
other ; and both the fights were losing their 
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brightness— the latter burning more dimly 
than the former, which was protected by a 
globe of ground glas.3. 

“ How do you feel now 1” asked Lad)' Saxon- 
dale, at the expiration of a few minutes ; 
and it was altogether a quarter of an hour 
since the charcoal had first been lighted.- 
. “My head-ache is increasing,” replied juli- 
■ ana : “ the room is filling with smoke — it gets 
into my throat, which is as dry as if I had 
been swallowing ashes.’’ 

“ Those are exactly my sensations,” observed 
Lady Saxondale. “And now, too, that prick- 
ingfeeling is felt in the nostrils.’’ 

“And in mine,” said Juliana. “My eyes 
too water very much. If I close them, they 
feel as if myriads of particles of dust were 

under the lids Ah, I am beginning to suffer 

much now.” 

“And I too. A shivering is passing through 
my framp. Juliana, shall we take one last 
embrace 5” 

“Yes, mother, if you will. Besides, it would 
look so much better to be discovered lying 
dead in each other's arms.” 

“ I will come to you — ahd lady Saxondale 
endeavoured to laise herself up from the sofa ; 
but she sank back, overpowered with a sti- 
lling sensation. “Nevertheless, I will !” she 
inutterfed to herself : and with another efi’ort 
she gained her feet. 

.She walked in a staggering manner across 
the room, looking as if she were inebriated — 
ready to sink dnvn every moment— but bat- 
tling with a wondrous energy against the 
oppressive sensation which was upon her. 
She however succeeded in reaching the sofa 
where . I uliana lay— and then literally tumbled 
down upon her. The sofa was a wide one : they 
lay down together, winding their arms about 
each other’s neck. They kissed each other— 
and with far more tenderness than for a long, 
long time past they had mutually displayed. 
There was a profound silence for about three 
minutes ; and the perspiration was pouring 
oft' their countenances, though tliev were both 
shivering with a sensation of cold throughout 
their entire forms. 

“Ob, how I sufler 1" at length murmured 
.7 uliana. “My head-ache is terrific. I feel 
as if I should like to sit up.’’ 

“ And I also,” said Lady Saxondale. 

They accordingly both raised themselves to 
a sitting posture on the sofa, being still side 
by side : and then they felt a little better. 

“ Would it not be a curious document to 
publish,’’ said .7 uliana, “if we had agreed at 
the outset to write down in detail all the 
sensations attendant, on this self-asphyxiation ?” 

“ Yes— very curious,” responded the mother. 
“ But what an idea, ,7 uliana 1” 

“The candle has gone out— the lamp gives 
but a feeble glimmering light. T know not 
how it is,” added Juliana, “that 1 should not 
like To die in the darkness. I hope the lamp j 


will last. Oh, how heavy feels my head now ! 
I must lie down again.” 

“But I shall endeavour to walk,” said the 
motlier : this time however she was utterly 
unable to gain her feet ; and slipping from 
the sofa while making the attempt, she fell 
upon the floor. 

“My ears tingle — I feel a dreadful sickness — 
my head-ache is violent beyond enduring. 
And, Oh! this shivering— this shivering !’’ I 
added .Juliana, her teeth chattering audibly ; 
while yet the perspiration was pouring down 
her cheeks. 

“ And I too sufler horribly,” said Lady i 
Saxondale, in a low voice and speaking with 
difficulty. “ Dues the lamp still burn ?” 

“ Yes : it burns— but so dimly— so dimly 1” 

“I cannot see it — and yet my eyes are wide 
open. All is blackness. Juliana, have you — 
have you— the -tlie courage to proceed 

“Oh, mother I” murmured Miss Farefield ; 
“ why did you say that ? You have suddenly 

given me a love of life Oh, to Jive 1 — —My 

Ood, to live !” 

“ What ! ’ spoke Lady Saxondale, but very 
feebly and painfully : “ to dare the scorn of the 
world ? ’ 

“ Yes— to dare anything, if it be only to live 1 

1 sull’er horribly Water, water ? would 

to heaven that 1 had water 1 My strength is 
failing fast.’’ 

“ And mine too— and mine too,” murmured 
the mother : and then in scarcely audible 
accents, she said, “ Water, water 1” 

“ Oh, 1 cannot endure it— I must live— I 
must live!’ resumed the wretched Juliana. “I 

will drag myself to the door and open it 

No : the window is nearer’ 1 will drag my- 

self thither— I w ill dash my band through tlie 
glass ” 

Lady Saxondale only groaned ; and Juliana 
knew not whether it was in assent of her 
proposition, or otherwise. She raised herself 
up from the sofa— she could scarcely stand 
—she steadied herself by bolding on to the 
head of that sofa : then, like a child in its 
earliest experimental endeavours to walk, she 
quitted her hold on the sofa and staggered for- 
ward a few paces. 

“Blindness seizes upon me," 8he murmured : 
“ or else the lamp has gone out. 0 God, this — 
this is death !”— and she fell down heavily. 

At that instant one of the windows of the 
chamber was gently raised ; and a subdued 
ejaculation of mingled astonishment and alarm 
was uttered in a gruff voice. Some one was 
enteting by that window: the fumes of the 
charcoal, gushing out through the vent thus 
afforded, had almost stifled the individual ; and 
if he had not been endowed with great presence 
of mind, he would have fallen. But he kept 
his hold— yet paused for a few instants to 
ascertain the reason of that which had evoked 
the exclamation from his lips. The curtains 
blew aside — tuo lam]?, which was not extin- 
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guished, flamed up once more as the fresh air tapestry that had been thrust underneath ; 
entered— and the person at the casement was and when the door was opened, the draught 
now enabled to plunge his looks into the apart- created between the passage and the window 
ment. To his increased amazement he beheld by which Chiffin had entered, tended consider- ' 
two females slowly raising themselves up from ably to revive' Juliana. The mother and 
the floor and looking vacautly around. One of daughter threaded their way through the 
these he immediately recognized to be Lady semi-obscurity of the passages and corridors 
Saxondale ; and hesitating no longer, he stepped towards that part of the building in which 
into the room. Her ladyship, reviving more their own chambers were situated : ‘ and on 
rapidly than her daughter, soon came back to reaching Juliana’s apartment, they both drank 
complete consciousness ; and the first object large draughts of water with avidity. Lady 
which struck her, was the well-known form of Saxondale lighted a candle, hastened to the 
Chiffin the Cannibal ! dining-room, and procured some wine. Return- 

“"Well, I’m bio wed if ever I savsucharum ing to her daughter's chamber, they both 
rig as this,” muttered that individual in his partook of that wine ; and they felt still more 
usual growling tone : and his eyes settling upon refreshed — still more invigorated, 
the brazier which an intervening table had “ It appears to me all a dream,” said 

concealed from his view when he was at the Juliana, who had thrown herself upon the 
window, he comprehended it all in an instant. sofa. “ But tell me — whom did I see ? how 

Snatching up that brazier, in which the was it that we were sa^ed 1 who was that 

charcoal was now burning more brightly than intruder ? ’ 

before on account of the influx of fresh air, he “ Some robber that broke in,” replied Lady 
took it to the casemenG and flung it out. It Saxondale. “ Did you nob observe how 
dropped with a loud splash and a terrific precipitately, he fled ? But, no — you could 
hissing sound into the Trent ; and the next not observe it ’• 

moment all was still once more. “ I observed, mother, that he stood in the 

Lady Saxondale; now completely recovered middle of the room, ’ interrupted Juliana, “not 
so far as her senses were concerned— but feel- exactly as a robber— but as one who seemed 
ing very ill and weak — hastened to assist Julia- to be conscious of full impunity there.” 
na to. rise: and when the daughter’s looks “Nevermind who he was, Juliana.-. .Get 

settled upon the dreadful countenance of the you to bed. You will no doubt be very ill 
Cannibal, she was seized with a stupifying to-morrow — jou will perhaps have to keep 

horror. The thought that flashed to her mind your chamber fora day or two ” 

was that she had passed into the other world, “But the state of that room— the torn 
and that Satan had her in his power. She there- tapestries— the odour of the charcaol 1 Sus- 

fore sank down again, with a heavy moan, upon picions will be excited ” 

the floor. “ Leave it all to me, 1 quickly rejoined the 

“ Conceal yourself — hasten behind the cur- mother. “ Bat answer me, Juliana I Do you 
tains,” said Lady Saxondale, in a quick whis- intend to live ? Remember— I have a subtle 
pering voice to Chiffin. “ I will come to you poison: ” 

presently.” “Oh, no— no ! mention it not !” and the 

The Cannibal hastened to obey her ladyship’s young lady’s countenance was convulsed with 
instructions ; and when he was hidden behind agonized horror as she spoke. “I have looked 
the draperies of the windo w that remained Death too closely in the face not to love the 
closed, she bent over her daughter, saying, life which is restored to me, although it is a 
“ Rise, Juliana— shake off this lethargy — rise, I life of disgrace and dishonour. But you, 
conjure yoju !’’ • - mother— do you still think of self-destruction ?’■ 

Miss Earefield opened her eyes once more “No, Juliana — no !” replied Lady Saxondale, 
and threw her fearful looks around ;— but with a visible shudder. “I could not— I 
encountering not the dread object which had could not 1” 

filled her with so much horror, she began to Miss Farefield entered her couch ; and Lady 
fancy it was a dream, and took courage. Saxondale 3tole forth from the chamber. She 

- “ We are not. to die this time,” whispered was so weak and enfeebled she could scarcely 
Lady Saxondale : “you sought to he saved, drag herself along ; and she would have given 
Juliana— and you are saved l' 1 - worlds, had . sbe possessed them, to be enabled 

Water, mother —water 1” : murmured the to go and seek her own bed. But she was 
young lady. “ I am parched with- thirst.” compelled to return to that room which had 
There is none here — you must make an so nearly proved the scene of death for her- 
effort to reach your chamber— 1 will go with self and her daughter : she was compelled to 
you. There ! lean upon me— ciing- to me, if return thither, not merely to remove the evi- 
you will : but do, for heaven's sake, exert all deuces of the deed that had been attempted, 
your energies ! Come, Juliana — come !’’ but likewise to see wherefore Chiffin the Can- 

Miss Farefield stood up ; and hanging to her nibal had sought her this night. Ere pro- 
mother’s arm, moved slowly' towards the door, ceeding thither, she entered her own room — 
There her ladyship speedily tore away the took a quantity of money in notes and gold — 
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and then retraced her way to the western 
side of the building. 

' Oq entering the apartment where she has 
[ left the Cannibal, she felt so weak that xhe 
• as forced to fling herself upon the sofa. She 
! found Chiffin seated upon a chair, with his 
hand, and a grim expression of- wonder still 
upon his, countenance. 

“Well, my lady,!’ he said, “ it seems to me 
that I iuterrrupted as pretty a sport as ever 
was going on in an autumn night. What the 
deuce did it all mean ?” 

“Do not ask me for explanations,’’ replied 
her ladyship quickly : “you can doubtWs 
full well coujecture — and all things considered, 
I rather thank you for coming so opportunely 

But no matter ! Tell me— wherefore have 

you come T 

“I thought it just likely,” answered Chiffin, 
“ that you might wish to have a chat 
with me upon different matters. You know 
you told me yon would look into the chapel 
on certain nights at eleven o’clock. This is 
one of the nights ; and though J am an hour 
behind my time through getting down into 
these parts later than I thought I should, 
yet I resolved to look in. If so he I liadn t 
met your ladyship, I should have settled 
myself for a comfortable nap on one of them 
sofas, and should have got away afore day- 
break with the intention of coming back again 
on r.He next appointed night. But do tell me 
—what has happened to make your ladyship 
and that ’ansoru daughter of your’n try to 
kill yourselves 1 I don’t ask out of idle curi- 
osity, but because I know something-of your 
affairs ” 

“ Again I say do not question me !” in- 
terrupted her ladyship petulantly. “But 
yes/’ she added, as a recollection struck her, 
“ I had better tell you. You have, made some 
attempt to get rid of those two persons ” 

“ To be sure— and that’s one thing I wanted 
to chat about,” remarked Chiflin ; “ cause why; 
you must take the will for the deed, and shell 
out at least a part of the reward promised at 
r,he time — perticklar as I nearly got killed my- 
self in trying to send those two chaps comfor- 
tably and quietly out of the world.” 

“Yes, yes— you shall have money — I knew 
you required it — I have brought it with me. 
Here it is.” 

“Thank ’ee kindly, ma'am,” said the Canni- 
bal, rising from his chair to receive the amount, 
which, without inspecting it, he judged to bp 
pretty considerable. “ And now about this here 

business I was going to tell you of But, ah ! 

what the deuce is that ?” 

“ Away, away with you ! ’ cried Lady Saxon- 
dale, seized with a wild affright: for the 
cause of Cannibal's sudden ejaculation was a 
violent pealing of the bell at the Castle-en- 
traneg, and the sounds of which rang through- 
out the entire building. 

The Cannibal stuffed the bank-notes and 


gold into one of his pockets and was flying to 
the open win low, when, suddenly recollecting 
something, he stopped short for a moment, and 
said, “ When and where shall 1 see you again, 
ma’am ?” 

“Go back to London — do not remain in this 
neighbourhood — for heaven’s sake don't?” 
ejaculated her ladyship. “ I shall myself be in 

L mdon in a few days— I will write to you 

Away 1 away !” ~ ■ 

She was in a condition of wild excitement ; 
and Chiffin the Cannibal, fearing that his 
situation was indeed precarious, made a speedy 
exit by means of the window, which Lady 
Saxondale hastened to close after him. Then 
she tore down the bundle of tapestry from the 
chimney — dragged it into the middle of the 
room - and left it there. Snatching up the 
lamp— (the candlestick she had taken with 
her when leading Juliana away)— she sped : 
back in the direction of her own chamber. 
Fortunately sbe succeeded in gaining it with- 
out being observed, _ though several of the 
domestics were now moving about : for that 
loud and continuous pealing at the bell had 
alarmed the entire household. Lady Saxondale 
now rang her own bell ; and Lucilla, half- 
dressed and with frightened looks, almost 
immediately made her appearance. 

“ What is the matter ? ’ demanded her lady- 
ship, in a quick and excited voice. “ Go and 
see — hasten — and return speedily. ’ 

Lucilla departed to obey the orders of her 
mistress, who, fearful leBt J tiliana might in a 
moment of apprehension betray something of 
the night’s proceedings, lost no time in repair- 
ing to her chamber. Miss Farefield a as indeed 
seriously alarmed, and was almost in an 
hysterical state,— which, strong-minded though 
she were, was scarcely to be wondered at, after 
the dreadful excitement she had gone through 
in the day, and effects of the suicidal attempt so 
recently made. 

| “For heaven’s sake, exhibit no weakness 
! now 1 ’ said Lady Saxondale. “ Remain quiet 
— I will tell the maids that I have been to 
reassure you — do not ring for them — do not 
quit your bed — but endeavour to obtain some 
rest. 1 understand the cause of this pealing at 
the gate. That man threw the burning brazier 
out .of the window : doubtless it was seen by 
persons in the neighbourhood — — " 

“ But the state of the room ? ’ interrupted 
Juliana : “ the torn tapestry— the odour of the 
charcoal ” - 

“ That odour is not perecptible now,” 
quickly responded Lady Saxondale : “ the 
fresh breeze through the window bas taken it 
away. Never mind the torn tapestry— let the 
servants and those persons •* ho have come to 
give the alarm, form what surmise they will. 
And now compose yonrself, Juliana — compose 
yourself : we have so much- need- of all our 
fortitude 1” 

With these words Lady Saxondale quitted 
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r he chamber, and returned fco lier own apart-, 
aent. There she was almost immediately 
j fined by Lucilla, who informed her that a 
eojiple of labourers, pissin i through the fields 
ou the other side of the river, had see > what 
appeared to be a ball of fire shoot forth from 
one of the windows of the. tapestry-rooms; 
aud that crossing that bridge, which was at a 
little distance from the castle, they had come 
round to the frout with all possible speed to 
^ive the alarm. Lucilla farther observed that 
the butler and several other servants had gone 
to examine the a* artments on the western 
side of the castle ; and that they were all much 
alarmed at the intelligence they had received. 

Lady Saxondale, affecting to be much 
astonished at Lucilla’s information, threw an 
ample shawl over her shoulders ; and bidding 
the girl follow with the ' lamp, hastened to- 
wards the tapestry-rooms. She found the 
domestics and the two labourers in that apart- 
ment where the dou- le attempt at suicide had 
been so ineffectually made and the moment 
she crossed the threshold, her ladyship pretend- 
ed to be as much enraged as surprised at the 
spectacle of the torn tapestry. She demanded 
what it meant : but, as a matter of course, no 
■me could give her any explanation. That 
some person had been there, was evident 
enough : and it was indeed a puzzle for all, 
except Lady Saxondale herself, to’ form even 
the slighest conjecture as to what motive any- 
body could possibly have had in destroying the 
tapestry. The question likewise arose— what 
meant the ball of fire which the labourers bad 
seen ? Who could explain this ? The only 
person then present who had the power to 
do so, did not choose -but, on the contrary, 
affected to be as much astonished as the 
rest. 

There was a growing consternation upon 
the countenances of the domestics and the 
labourers : for, as the reader will recollect, 
it was not the first time that strange stories 
had been circulated in respect to the western 
side of Saxondale Castle : and how was it now 
possible to account for that vivid light which 
had shot forth from the window, and had 
seemed to disappear in the river— or for that 
torn tapestry and the disordered state of the 
room -except by attributing these things to 
the freaks of evil spirits ? Lady Saxondale, 
who on all previous occasions had wrathfully 
censured and strenuously discouraged the sup- 
erstitious tales that were current in respect 
to the Castle, now appeared to be dismayed 
and confounded, and to share the terror of the 
rest. -Retiring from the room, she was prompt- 
ly followed by the others, who had no iucliua 
tion to remain behind in a place which they 
now more firmly than ever believed to be 
haunted. Ordering the door to be locked, 
Lady Sixoudale returned to the other part of 
the building ; and having liberally rewarded 
the labourers for their troubled and recom- 


mended the servants, to retire to their res- 
pective ^chambers, she once more sought her 

In the afternoon of the following day Lady 
Saxondale and Juliana took their departure 
from the Castle ; and two days afterwards 
they set their feet upon the French soil, — 
having resolved, for many obvious reasons, 
to quit England for a time, and settle them- 
selves in some retired place on the Continent, 
where her ladyship would be out of reach of 
any danger, and both herself and daughter 
far from the sphere where gossip and scandal 
were so busy with their names. 

Before concluding this chapter, it may per- 
haps be necessary to give some few explana- 
tions respecting Mr. Hawksliaw’s conduct in 
addition to those to which he himself had 
given utterance before the assembled guests 
at Saxondale Castle. It will be recollected 
that up to the moment of the scene in the 
conservatory at Mr. Denison's, Hawkshaw 
wa3 totally unsuspicious that Juliana Fare- 
field was the depraved and guilty heroine of 
Francis Paton's narrative. . At the moment 
the Squire was entering that conservatory, 
he was not aware that aDy other persons 
were present : he was merely seeking its re- 
freshing coolness after the stifling heat of the 
ball-room. But as he was crossing: • the 
threshold, he heard voices ; and the words 
which Juliana was uttering at the moment, 
struck as a terrible revelation to his soul, 
making him stop short. He was literally 
confounded. Even if averse to hear any more, 
he had not power to move away : he was 
transfixed to the spot. He seemed to be under 
the influence of a horrible night-mare : but 
there was nevertheless a tremendous reality 
in the- conversation which was progressing, 
and every syllable of which reached his ears. 
The ro s of stately plants and the mass of 
luxuriant foliage in the conservatory, concealed 
him from the view of Frank and Juliana ; — 
and, rooted to the spot, he lost not a syllable 
that was said. Fortunate was it for him that 
he was thus paralysed with dismay silenced 
and rendered motionless by cpnsternation : 
for he was thus enabled to collect his thoughts 
with a certain degree of calmness, and to ex- 
ercise a control over his feeliDgs. Had he given 
way to a sudden paroxysm of excitement, it 
is possible that he would have sprang forward, 
and levelling the most terrific denunciations 
at J uliana, .would have created a tremendous 
uproar at Mr. D-nieon’s house. But being 
thus enabled to repress any such excitement, 
and to look with a certain calmness at the' 
entire picture of her monstrous pel fid), his 
thou h s gradually settled themselves into 
a resolve to take a signal revenge. His love 
for Juliana became all in an instant changed 
into the deadliest hate. He himself was of 
so frank, honest, and confiding a disposition 
that it was natural he should be led to regard 
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with the direst aversion a being of so depraved 
, a heart as Juliana. 2> 

Mr. Hawkshaw’s determination being thns 
adopted, he of course felt the necessity of dis- 
simulating to the utmost of his power towards 
Juliana, until the moment for wreaking his 
; revenge should come. He experienced no 
animosity against young Paton : for the latter 
I knew not at the time that Jhliana was the 
object of Mr. Hawkshaw’s love and even 
if he had known it, all that was criminal be- 
tween the youth and the young lady had taken 
place long previously. Thus Hawkshaw’s 
friendly conduct changed not towards the 
youth : but the reader will perhaps remember 
how at breakfast on the morning after the ball, 
Hawk&haw had had taken the opportunity of 
advising him most earnestly, and in the 
strangest language, to shun as he would a 
reptile the lady who was the object of his visit 
into Lincolnshire. When they repaired to Mr. 
Denison’s house to dinner, Mr. Ha^kshaw took 
an opportunity of speaking aside to that gentle- 
man, and revealed to him all he had overheard 
in the conservatory on the previous evening. 
Mr. Denison was not merely amazed and 
shocked, but likewise felt himself and his family 
to be outraged by circumstance that such a foul 
creature as Juliana should dare to frequent 
their dwelling as a friend and guest. Nor less 
was he indignant and scandalized at the idea of 
the terrific cheat which Juliana had contem- 
plated to practise upon his friend Hawkshaw. 
Therefore Mr. Denison had willingly agreed to 
co-operate in Hawkshaw’s design of making a 
tremendous exposure of the profligate young 
lady. Hence the conversation which took place 
between Mr. Denison and Frank Paton after 
the dinner ; and hence too that letter which Mr. 
Denison counselled Frank to write, and which 
indeed he dictated. The Marquis of Eagledean 
was then dulv informed of all that was going 
on ; and he wrote back to say that he would be 
present at Saxondale Castle on the day and pre- 
cisely at the hour fixed for the solemnization of 
the double wedding. For the nobleman, as we 
have already seen, conceived it to be a favour- 
able opportunity for rescuing his nephew Lord 
Harold from the power of Lady Saxondale. 


CHAPTER CIX. 

THE CASTLE MAIN KS. 

We must now direct the attention of our 
readers to the splendid mansion of the Earl of 
Castlemaine at Kensington, one of the fashion- 
able suburbs of the British .metropolis. It can- 
not be forgotten how Dr. Ferney was one nieht 
fetched hurriedly by the Earl in person to that 
palatial residence, in order to see the Countess, 
who . had been taken dangerously ill after 
returning with her husband from a ball at the 


Duke of Harcourt’s. ' It must also be remem- 
bered how the physician, after visiting the 
unhappy lady in the midst of the ravings of her 
delirium, in her own chamber, had reported 
to the Earl that she was in a way to become a 
mother. 

More than two months had elapsed since 
that memorab’e night ; and Lady Castlemaine 
had continued dangerously ill. Throughout 
this long interval her mind appeared to have 
fallen into the most alarming disorder : her 
brain seemed to be touched — her ravings were 
frequent and incoherent, oftentimes rising into 
frenzy, and only succeeded by the lull of an 
idiotic stupor. Not once during those two 
months had she experienced a lucid moment : 
or if she had, she was too much prostrated and 
enfeebled at the time to give audible utterance 
to any sane thoughts that might have collected 
themselves in her mind. 

_ Dr. Ferney had called daily, with the excep- 
tion of that temporary absence from London 
which was caused -by his visit to Saxondale 
Castle in respect to the mysterious death of 
Mabel Stewart. An eminent surgeon was like- 
wise called in ; and thus the Countess of Castle- 
maine had the best medical attention that could 
be obtained. . Lord Castlemaine had continued 
at the mansion during the whole of that in- 
terval of two months : so that the world out- 
of-doors might naturally suppose him to be 
profoundly solicitous as to his wife’s health, 
notwithstanding the whispered rumours which 
had for some years been current that they 
lived not happily together. But if his lord- 
ship had been habitually reserved and taciturn 
previous to his wife’s illness, .lie had become 
still more bo since that memorable night on 
which he learnt from Dr. Ferney’s lips the 
certainty that her ladyship was in a way to 
become a mother. He had kept much to his 
own private apartments he -seldom went 
out, scarcely even to take necessary exercise : 
he abstained from society— a d frequently 
gave orders that the servants should represent 
him as being “ not at home ” when visitors 
called. 

As a matter of course, the domestics whis- 
pered a great deal amongst themselves res- 
pecting all these matters. Lord and Lady 
Castlemaine had been married about seven 
years but for the last four they had occupied 
separate chambers. Hitherto no children had 
resulted from their union : but now that under 
existing circumstances her ladyship was in a 
way to become a mother, and that the Earl 
appeared not pleased with the prospects of 
the responsibility of paternity, it was indeed 
sufficient to induce the domestics thus to can- 
vass the affair amongst themselves. But 
though it was scarcely possible to avoid some 
unpleasant suspicion in' respect to the Coun-j 
tess, it was still more difficult on the other 
hand to discover any proofs thereof, beyond j 
the fact that she was pregnant and that for 
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four years she and her husband had occupied 
distinct apartments. The conduct of Pris- 
cilla— which was the lady’s Christian name- 
had ever appeared to be characterized by the 
strictest propriety : it was impossible to look 
around upon the circle of acquaintance, and fix 
upon a single male individual who had received 
any distinguishing mark of her favour. Even 
when in society, her behaviour was equally 
unexceptionable. She never danced : the arm 
of no gay gallant never encircled her waist in 
the voluptuous waltz : the eyes of no libertine 
were ever thus furnished with an opportu- 
nity of looking sensuously down into her own. 
Not one' of the domestics, moat of whom had 
been for some years in the establishment, could ■ 
recollect a single incident in the Countess of 
Castlemaine’s proceedings to afford the slight- 
est shadow of a justification for suspecting her 
fair fame. Though eminently beautiful, and | 
but in her twenty-fourth year— in the bloom 
and glory of womanhood— at an age and in a 
position when a woman might naturally be 
supposed to feel flattered by the incense of 
adulation— Lady Castlemaine had by the digni- 
fied reserve of her manners kept all idle flat- 
terers and would-be admirers at a distance. 
So far from displaying the slightest levity, the 
propriety of her conduct appeared to have 
been based upon that natural love of virtue 
which ever places a guard upon looks and 
language as well as upon actions. How, then, 
was it possible to believe that this lady had 
strayed into the path of error, and that her 
whole conduct was- an immense dissimulation— 
a studied falsehood— a practised lie, admirably 
concealed under the garb of truth 1 

Since that night on which the Countess of 
Clastlemaine's illness commenced, the Earl had 
spoken but little to Dr. Ferney. Every day he 
made inquiries respecting her ladyship's health 
— received the answer— and said no more. 
Every day too he paid a brief visit to the Bick 
chamber, — sometimes twice : but in his inscru- 
table countenance neither Mrs. Broughton ( the 
senior lady’s-maid) nor her two junior assis- 
tants, could read what was passing in his mind. 
They saw that he was profoundly mournful — 
and that was all. They could not even tell 
whether this raournfulness arose on account of 
his wife's dangerous illness, or from any other 
cause. Sometimes the Earl would stand by the 
side of the couch when Priscilla was raving in 
delirium ; and with arms folded across bis chest, 
he would remain motionless, his eyes fixed 
upon her with an expression that none present 
could comprehend. But though he might pos- 
sibly be drinking in with avidity every word 
that came from her lips when she spoke in those 
ravings, yet from his manner it did not seem 
that he was inspired by any such degree of 
curiosity. At other times, when the invalid lay 
wrapped in unconsciousness— a complete stupor 
of the senses— the Earl would still stand gazing 
upon her ; and still, too, could no one compre- 


hend whether he felt pity for her condition and 
hope that she would recover— or whether the 
settled mournfulness of his looks might be 
traceable to some other feeling. But on none of 
these occasions when he thus visited the sick- 
chamber, did the Countess recognize him : in- 
deed she recognized no one. When not 
plunged into stupor, her thoughts seemed to be 
all in confusion— her mind appeared to be a 
wreck. One circumstance especially was noticed 
by Mrs. Broughton, and the two younger female 
dependants attached to her ladyship’s own per- 
sonal service. This was that Lord Castlemaine, 
on his visits to the the rocm, never bent down 
to touch his wife’s cheek with his lips — never 
bestowed upon her the slightest caress— never 
even so much as took her hand in his own. 

Mrs. Broughton was too discreet to gossip 
with the other domestics relative to the affairs 
of their master and mistress. She was a wo- 
man of forty— had seen better days in earlier 
life— and was well brought up. She was devo- 
tedly attached to the Countess, in whose service 
she had been from the time of her ladyship’s 
marriage with Lord Castlemaine. If she did not 
however speak upon those subjects, Mrs. 
Broughton nevertheless reflected often and pro- 
foundly — without however bringing her medita- 
tions to any satisfactory issue : for the whole 
affair seemed to be involved in strange mystery. 
She knew full well that for four years the hus- 
band and wife had occupied separate apart- 
ments — that there had been a certain estrange- 
ment between them in private, although they 
had done their best to keep up proper appear- 
ances before the world. Beyond all doubt was 
it that the Countess'’ was in a way to become a 
mother; and though Mrs. Broughton was 
astounded when the discovery was made, yet 
how could she possibly suspect that her mistress 
had gone astray ? If there had been an in- 
trigue, it could well have been kept from the 
knowledge of herself ? Visits must have been 
paid by the favoured gallant— or assignments 
made and kept ; and if there were no visits to 
arrange such appointments, there must have 
been messages or letters. But nothing of the 
sort had come to Mrs. Broughton's knowledge. 
She never even once remembered her mistress 
going out alone, unless she could have been 
said to do so when proceeding by herself for ah 
airing in the carriage ; and then, if she had 
committed any imprudence or done anything 
suspicious, the coachman and footman in at- 
tendance on the equipage would have been 
certain to speak of it. They, however, in their 
goasippings with the other servants, had 
spoken to the exact contrary : and altogether 
poor Mrs. Broughton was as much perplexed as 
she was afflicted on account of her beloved mis- 
tress. 

One night — about two months after the com- 
mencement of Lady Castlemaine’s illness— Mrs. 
Broughton was sitting in the invalid’s chamber, 
with a book in her hand, but engaged rather 
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in her own reflections than in the contents of thing in the boudoir. Indeed, she now disfrinct- 
the volume. Her mistress was slumbering ly heard footsteps there— and then the noise of 
soundly ; and Dr. Ferney, on payine his even- a chair moving, as if some one had knocked 
ing visit, had declared that, there was a slight against it. 

but nevertheless plainly visible improvement, Remembering that there was no light in any 
both as regarded her physical health and the of those rooms, it now struck her that the nurse 
state of her mind. Not that she had regained had come from the chamber above without 
complete mental self-possession ; hut she had a candle, and was groping her way in the dark, 
gaz^d less wildly and less vacantly upon the So Mrs. Broughton considerately rose from her 
physician— and he could tell by the expression chair and hastened to open the door, that the 
of her look that there was an incipient revival light in the bed-chamber might serve as a guide 
of the reasoning power. Mrs. Broughton had for the old nurse thither. She did not ta^e one 
been well pleased at this intelligence ; and Bhe of the wax-candles in her hand ; and just a 
was now reflecting upon it, as well as upon sufficiency of light penetrated from the bed- 
what circumstances might transpire when her chamber into the boudoir, when the door was 
beloved mistress should be enabled to converse opened, to make objects dimly visible in the 
rationally once more. It * as half past eleven latter place. Scarcely had Mrs. Broughton 
o’clock — or perhaps even still nearer midnight : thus opened that door, when through the gloom 
a profound silence reigned through the dwelling of t*>e boudoir she beheld bhe form of a man, 
— for the servants of the household, alwaj's of The individual instantaneously retreated, clos- 
regular habits, had been accustomed to retire ing the opposite door of the boudoir behind 
still earlier than was their wont since the him ; and Mrs. Broughton was so astounded at 
illneBs of Lady Castleraaine. A nurse bad been the circumstance, that she had not the presence 
engaged to attend upon her during her indis- of mind to follow immediately. More than a 
position : but Mrs. Broughton usually sent her minute elapsed ere she could sufficiently recover 
about ten o’clock to 1 er own chamber, to snatch herself to fly back to the table, snatch up a 
a couple or three hours’ sleep, so that she might light, and hasten through the rooms : but on 
pass the remainder of the night in the invalid’s - aining the corridor, she beheld no one. All 
room without so much danger of yielding to was still— a profound silence reigned through 
slumber as if she obtained no rest at all. There- the mansion. She passed along the corridor 
fore it was Mrs. Broughton’s practice to keep until she reached the landing whence it branch- 
natch during the first portion of the night: ed off, and whence on the opposite side another 
and this she was doing now, on the particular corridor led to the private apartments of the 
occasion of which wc are speaking. Earl of Castlemaine, as described in that, chsp- 

Thc worthy woman was silting in a large ter where our readers were first introduced to 
arm-chair, with the book in her hand, and her the mansion. 

eyes fixed upon the couclr where her mistress Mrs. Broughton stood for a few momeuts in 
lay. The wax-candles were burning upon a tbe middle of that landing, listening with uns- 
table in the middle of the room, which, being pended breath ; but no sound met her ears, 
spacious, they did not li ht completely. Pro- Should she raise an alarm that there was some 
sently Mrs. Broughton fancied she beard n door stranger in the house ? No : for the circum- 
open in the suite of apartments to which this stance would at once seem to stamp with con- 
bed-chamber belonged, and of which it was tbe viction tbe dim and vague rub icions already 
last. For uext to the bed-chamber was a floating about amongst the inmates of the 
boudoir, or luxuriously appointed lounging and dwelling in respect to her beloved mistress, 
dressing-room : beyond that was a sitting-room, Besides, she did not imagine for a moment that 
where any intimate lady-friends might be re- the intruder had entered on a plunderin' ex- 
ceived by tlie mistress of the mansion when she pedition : she felt assured that he was no evfi- 
chose to dispense with the formality of de- intentioned burglar ;— for brief and transitory 
scending to the drawing-room. Beyond that though the glimpse was which she had obtained 
sitting-room was the ante-room, thus complet- of him in the gloom of the boudoir, she had 
ing the suite, and opening from a long and nevertheless seen enough to judge that he was 
splendidly decorated corridor. a gentleman. This was the impression made 

W.hen Mrs. Broughton heard that door open, upon her mind ; and though, if questioned, she 
it immediately occurred to her that it was the could not have described anything deGnite as 
nurse coming, and she therefore did not think to liis appearance — much less a -ingle feature 
it strange. But as several minutes elapsed of his face— yet she knew that in respect to her 
and no one appeared, she began to wonder general idea of bis being well dressed she was 
somewhat at the circumstances: for she felt not mistaken. 

assured that she had distinctly heard the She retraced her way to the bed-chamber ; 
sound in question,— and she was almost equally and soon afterwards the old nurse made her 
certain that it was the door between the boudoir appearance. Mrs. Broughton had not the 
and the sitting-room. Still she remained some slightest inclination for sleep, and though 
few .minutes longer, the thought having occur- she betrayed not her feelings to the 
red to her that the nurse might be doing some- nurse, she notwithstanding felt too much 
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troubled and uneasy in her mind tr 
seek the solitude of her own chamber. She 
accordingly resumed her seat in the sick room, 

[ remarking, to the nurse that not feeling tired, 
she would sit up a little longer. Whether it 
were that the nurse herself was unrefreshed 
by her own interval of sleep— or whether it 
were that she thought that as Mrs. Broughton 
was there, she might just as well indulge in 
another nap— we cannot take it upon ourselves 
to decide. Certain however was it that the 
old. woman did gradually doze off in her chair ; 
while, on the other hand Mrs. Broughton 
remained wide awake. Indeed, she had never 
in her life felt a greater disinclination to close 
her eyes than on this present occasion. She 
was literally haunted by the figure she had 
seen ; and for the first time since the discovery 
that Lady Castlemaine was in a way to be- 
come a mother, did Mrs. Broughton experi- 
ence a very serious misgiving as to the 
chastity of her mistress. Hitherto the good 
woman had done her best to banish every- 
thing savouring of suspicion from her mind : 
but now she felt this suspicion fastening itself 
upon her in a manner that defied resistance. 
— tightening its hold— clingiDg to her with a 
tenacity which it was impossible to shake off. 

Was the Countess, then, really guilty ? had 
she been in the habit of receiving the stealthy 
and nocturnal visits of some paramour 1 did a 
favoured gallant find raeane, totally unsus- 
pected by the household, to introduce himself 
into the mansion and thread his way to her 
ladyship’s chamber ? was some secret and 
cunningly devised signal, incomprehensible to 
all but the guilty pair themselves, the method 
by which the lover had on former occasions 
known when to seek the lady’s bower ? and 
was the visit of this night to be accounted for by 
the supposition that not having seen that signal, 
whatever it might be, for two months past, he 
had resolved, in the desperation of suspense 
and the . ardour of- love, to penetrate into 
the mansion at all risks and endeavour to 
ascertain for himself the cause of that cessation 
of the signal ? 

f fWben once a suspicion settles in the mind, 
;|t speedily engenders a host of conjectures 
.which appear to furnish the most feasible 
.means of clearing up a mystery. So was it in 
•Mrs. Broughton’s case now ; and hence all 
those imaginings and speculations which we 
have just recorded. But who could the favour- 
ed gallant be that he did not know of the 
I lady’s illness and thus be aware of the reason 
why the love-signal ceased to be given ? or 
if be were informed of that illness, how was 
it that he proved himself rash or indiscreet 
enough thus to think of penetrating to a sick 
chamber where he might naturally suppose 
there were watchers/"by the invalid’s bedside ? 
These questions certainly appeared difficult to 
answer, — unless thh. solution was to be found 
in the belief that the.gallant was aware of the 


illness, and that rendered almost frenzied by 
grief and maddened by the extent of his love, 
be had determined to risk everything in order, 
to obtain an opportunity of throwing a single 
look upon the object of his adoration. But 
poor Mrs. Broughton was profoundly shocked 
and afflicted when she found herself compelled 
to come to such conclusions as these, and to 
settle down in the conviction that her beloved 
mistress had indeed strayed into the path or 
error. 

The time-piece on the mantel in the boudoir 
adjoining proclaimed the hour of one in the 
morning. The old nurse was dozing in her 
chair ; nay, more than dozing — she was fast 
! asleep. Lady Castlemaine was still wrapped 
in profound slumber : she was passing the 
best night she had yet experienced since the 
date of her illness. Mrs. Broughton was still 
wide awake — and still felt not the slightest 
inclination to close her eyes or lie down. One 
of the wax-candles, having burnt into its 
socket, had just gone out ; and the flickering 
of the other reminded the good woman that 
it would speedily share the fate of its com- 
panion. She rose from her seat to fetch another 
pair of lights from the toilet-table, when she 
was suddenly startled by hearing the door 
open. She looked hastily around ; and just 
at the very instant that the second ' candle 
was expiring in its socket, she caught a glimpse 
of the figure of a man upon the threshold. 
The next moment she was in total darkness : 
she heard the door close again— a scream rose 
to her very lips— but she repressed it ; and 
immediately recovering her self-possession, 
was mechanically hastening in pursuit of . the 
intruder, when she fell against the nurse, who 
woke up with a start. 

“ Hush— not a world— it is I ?” said Mrs. 
Broughton, fearing that the old woman might 
give vent to an ejaculation of alarm, and thus 
disturb the Countess. 

“ Why, what’s the matter V asked the 
nurse, in a sleepy voice. “ I fancy you have 
been dozing, and tumbled out of your chair.’ 
I have been awake the whole time.” 

“ Then perhaps you saw the candles go out,” 
said Mrs. Broughton, who knew full well how 
much reliance was to be placed upon the old 
nurse’s assertion. “ But we will soon have 
others.” 

-The fresli candles were accordingly lighted ; 
and Mrs. Broughton, taking one of them, said 
that she should go and lie down on the sofa in 
the sitting-room. The nurse asked why she 
did not go to bed : — but the lady’s-maid merely 
gave some evasive answer, and issued forth 
from the sick chamber. She passed through 
the boudoir— she entered the sitting-room — 
and seating herself there, she blew out the 
light, with the determination of watching in 
the dark to ascertain if the intruder Bhould 
penetrate to that suite of rooms any more, — i n 
which case she had made up her mind to speak 
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to him, and remonstrate in the most earnest 
manner against his insonsate proceedings, by 
which her mistress- might be seriously com- 
promised if not actually ruined. "While thus 
seated upon that sofa in the dark, Mrs. Brough- 
ton taxed her memory to the extremest verge, 
in order to gather if possible something like a 
definite impression! of t\e countenance of that 
individual whom she had seen in the door- way, 
and who she of e mrse felt assured must be the 
same whose flitti lg form she had previously 
caught a glimpse of in the boudoir. But she 
could fashion to herself no idea of what that 
face was like : she had just seen it— and only 
just seen it : for a swift brief moment had her 
eyes been turned upon it, and then the abrupt 
extinction of the candle had enveloped 
the scene in darkness. She was therefore 
compelled to come to the conclusion that if it 
had been the face of her own husband from the 
tomb, or of any one whom she was in the habit 
of seeing every day and therefore familiarly 
acquainted with, she would not have recognized 
it. She sincercely hoped that the intruder 
would come back again while she remained 
there, that she might have the opportunity of 
of putting an end to his visits altogether. 
She saw that if be should come at a time 
when she was not there, and should be dis- 
covered, a terrific explosion would ensue. She 
had no longer any doubt— no, not the slightest 
— as to the frailty of her mistress ; and being 
a woman of very strict principles, she was 
both shocked and pained at the thought that 
after all the endeavours to persuade herself 
into a belief of Lady Castlemaine’s immaculate 
virtue, she should thu3 find herself so cruelly 
deceived. She even seriously reflected that it 
would be a duty which she owed heiself to 
leave the Countess’s service : but as a matter 
of course she did not think of taking such a 
step until her ladyship should be thoroughly 
restored to convalescence. 

An hour passed — the time-piece struck two 
— and there was no symptom of any farther 
intrusion. Still Mrs. Broughton resolved to 
sit up a little longer. She was not wearied, 
nor was she sleepy. The activity of her 
thoughts, so painfully excited, kept away all 
sense of fatigue and all inclination to slumber. 
Nor was she cold : indeed the night was so 
warm, although it was late in September, that 
the fires in the suite of rooms had been 
suffered to go out some hours back. Again 
did Mrs. Broughton give way to her reflections 
with regard to the incidents of this -night. 
Thus another hour passed— it was now three 
in the morning — all continued silent — and 
therefore, feeling assured that the intruder 
would not penetrate thither a-<ain ou the 
present occasion, she retired to her own 
chamber. 

1 


CHAPTER CX. 

SOT.E 2VRTEF.1ES. 

It was about noon on the following day, 
and Lady Castlemaine was once more plunged 
in a profound sleep, — when the Earl paid 
his usual visit. Ouly Mrs. Broughton happened 
to be in attendance at the time ; and in 
answer to his lordship’s questions, she said 
that the Countess had slept soundly for the 
greater portion of the night — but that, accord- 
ing to the nurse’s report, she had grown 
restless, feverish, and excited towards morning, 
though her ravings were much less violnet and 
much less incoherent than they yet had been. 
The Earl, having received this intelligence, 
said nothing more ; but shutting himself up 
in his wonted taciturnity, stood by the side 
of the couch with his eyes fixed upon the 
pale features of his sleeping wife. Gradually, 
and as if quite unconsciously on his part, he 
folded his arms across his chest, and then 
remained motionless as a statue. But the 
moornfulness of his countenance deepened into 
a gloom which became settled there ; and his 
features were clouded with inscrutable thoughts. 
He has previously been described as a ' man 
of daik complexion, with coal black hair, and 
eyes to match ; and there is always something 
more terrible in the aspect of such a countenance 
as this, when shrouded in gloom, than in one 
of avy other style. 

Mrs. Broughton, hearing the time-piece 
strike, found that it was twelve o’clock ; and 
thinking that the Countess would soon awake, 
when it would be necessary to administer some 
medicine, which Dr. Ferney had prescribed on 
the previous day, she looked about in search 
of the bottle containing the mixture. It was 
empty — and she quitted the chamber to go and 
look in the ante-room if a fresh supply had been 
sent from the chemist’s, — in which case she 
would be sure to find it there. It was not 
to be seen ; and as neither the nurse nor the 
two younger lady's-maids happened to be near 
at the moment, Mrs. Broughton, to save time, 
hurried down stairs to make an inquiry of 
the hall-porter, or else to send some one to 
the apothecary’s shop. A few minutes sufficed 
for her purpose ; and ‘on returning to the sick 
chamber, she entered so noiselessly — without 
however any unusual degree of precaution — 
that the Earl of Castlemaine did not hear either 
the door opening or her footsteps. 

“ Can it be ? is it possible that thou should’at 
have thus fallen away from the path of virtue 
and yielded thyself up to a paramour ? Thou 
rnay’st have ceased to love me — and it may be 
my fault that thou hast done so : but yet— 
but yet ” 

I Here Mrs. Broughton, — who bad been quite 
an invouluntary . ear-witness of the words I 
wherein the Earl slowly and mournfully apostro- ! 
phized his sleeping wife, — purposely moved a 
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chair somewhat roughly that he might be made 
aware of her presence ; for she did not choose 
to suffer him to go on speaking in the belief 
that he was alone in that' eh amber. Bat never 
afterwards did the woman forget the Geree 
abruptness with '-- Inch the Earl turned round 
upon her— the dark and terrible scowl which 
sprang up on his countenance, rendering it 
for the moment almost diabolic in its expression 
— or the violence with which he clutched her 
by the arm, and bending his piercing black eyes 
upon her, said, “ You were listening ! ’ 

“ Not intentionally, my lord, ’ Bhe answered, 
with an almost instantaneous recovery of iu>r 
self-possession : for site was indignant at the 
charge. 

“ Well — unintentionally then," he continued, 
still looking fiercely and deeply down into her 
eyes, as if to penetrate to her very soul. 

“But you heard what I said Yes, I know 

that I was Bpeaking aloud Fool that I was 

to be thus incautious— thus unguarded ! Mrs. 
Broughton," he added quickly, “ you are a 
good woman— a trustworthy wonmn 1 Will you 
swear to me, as if you were answering to your 
God, that you will never reveal to a soul what 
you have just heard issue from lips ?’ 

“ My lord,” responded Mrs. Broughton, “ I 
like not such an adjuration as that ” 

“ Ah, but you shall swear ! you shall swear l' 1 
interrupted the nobleman, iu a low hoarse 
voice, while his countenance became li»ed with 
rage. “You shall swear— or, by heaven! I 
will kill you 1 ’ — and the hand which still 
clutched the woman’s arm, tightened about it 
as if it were in an iro i vice ; and the blue 
mark remained for days afterwards. 

“My lord, making allowance for the excite- 
ment of your feelings," she said, “ 1 faith- 
fully and solemnly promise you that I will 
never divulge the words you uttered ere now." 

The Earl of C.istlemaine gazed intensely 1 
upon her for nearly a minute, as if to satisfy 
himself that he could believe her ; and then 
he abruptly said, “ Enough ! I put faith in 
you. I will not offer you gold now as a bribe 
to secrecy ; for it would lessen the solemnity 
of the assurance yon have given me. But 
rely upon my generosity. Yea — you will keep 
the secret ; for my honour is concerned !” — 
and the words came thick and low from hie 
throat, while the expression of liis coutenance 
was inscrutably terrible. 

He then turned abruptly away and quitted 
the room, leaving Mrs. Broughton to reflect 
upon all that had taken place. Whatsoever 
doubts — if any — had Btill remained in her mind, 
as to the frailty of the Countess of Castlemaine, 
after the occurrences of the preceding night, 
they were now all completely dissipated, since 
the revelation which the Earl had made of a 
bitter consciousness of his own dishonour. But 
how was it that he had not either sent forth 
the guilty woman from the house, or else 
quitted it himself, the moment he made the 


first discovery of her shame ? — and how was it 
that he thus regularly visited the invalid day 
after day, and that before the world he main- 
tained the appearance of a satisfied husband ? 
Was it that he preferred keeping his dishonour 
secret, even though thereby compelled to 
maintain certain terms with the authoress of 
it ? or was it that he only waited till she 
should be recovered, in order lo v i ea k some 
signal vengeance ? No : it was not this latter 
livpothesis which would account for the Earl’s 
conduct ; for were it so, he would not visit the 
chamber of his guilty wife — he would not have 
apostrophized her in that mournful manner 
which Mrs. Broughton had overheard— he 
would not have so solemnly adjured her to 
secrecy, with the intimation that his honour 
was at stake. It must therefore be the former 
hypothesis which must be the correct one ; and 
it was to maintain that honour untarnished in 
the eyes of the world, and to save his proud 
name from humiliation,'-' that he had resolved 
upon the sacrifice of all other feelings. At 
least so thought the worthy lady’s-maid ; and 
us she gazed upon the pale countenance of her 
sleeping mistress, she also said, “ Is it possible 
that, with virtue's semblance, you can be so 
guilty ?" 

When night carne, Mrs. Broughton told the 
nurse that she need not trouble herself to take 
her turn till between two and three in the 
morning, as she herself intended to remain with 
her mistress until a later hour than usual, in. 
consequence of certain instructions which Dr. 
Ferney had given her. The pretext was not 
true ; but the deception was venial, besides 
being insignificant, inasmuch as the. lady’s-maid 
had a good object in view. The reader can 
understand that this was to fulfil her intention 
of the previous night ; and if the intruder 
should penetrate to these chambers, to remon- 
strate or threaten so effectually as to put an 
end to liis visits. The old nurse waB by no 
means sorry to find herself allowed an extra 
hour or two for sleep that night : and when 
she had quitted the bed- chum her, Mrs. Brough- 
ton sat down, resolved to keep her ears read}’ 
to catch the slightest sound of an opening door. 
She did not dare go nud place herself in either 
of the other rooms in the dark, to intercept the 
intruder, should he come ; because it was 
absolutely necessary for her to remain watching j 
near the bed in which her mistress lay, so as to | 
be at band for any requisite ministra- 
tions. Neither had she chosen to leave the old 
nurse in the bed-chamber while she stationed 
herself elsewhere, for fear lest it Bhould seem 
odd to the woman that she thus on two nights 
running adopted the same course. So she 
remained where she was, having sent the nurse 
to bed, to await whatsoever might transpire. 

Lady Castlemaine slept as tranquilly as she 
had done on the preceding night ; fora marked 
improvement had taken place in her condition I 
within the last tw o days. Eleven o’clock struck 
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another hour passed, and midnight was 

proclaimed by the silver voice of the time-piece 
in the boudoir. Mrs. Broughton experienced a 
deep suspense ; for she reflected that if her 
lady's paramour did purpose to return at all, 
the moment must be near at hand. Scarcely had 
she made this reflection, when she distinctly 
heal’d a door open somewhere in the suite of 
apartments ; and rising from her seat, she went 
and posted herself close by the door of the bed- 
chamber, so that the instant it should open she 
might be at band to address the intruder. But 
all was now still : not a sound reached her ears. 
She remained upwards of five minutes in that 
position : no one came — nothing more was 
heard. Vet she was certain that she had 
heard a door open. Should she take a light 
and go and see if any one were in either of the 
rooms ? No : for the moment she might open 
the chamber-door with a candle, it would he 
the means of scaring the intruder away ; and 
this was not what she wanted. Should she 
steal forth in the dark and listen, so that if the 
intruder was lurking about,— watching for a 
particular opportunity, or concealed behind any 
of the draperies, — she might catch some sound 
to reveal his whereabouts, and thus her objects 
would be answered ? 

Having hastily assured herself that her 
mistress was still slumbering deeply and 
tranquilly, she extinguished the candles, so 
that on opening the' door no light might 
shine forth ; and treading as noiselessly 
as a stealing ghost over - the thick carpets, 
careful also to prevent her dress from 
giving forth the slightest rustle, Mrs. Brough- 
ton passed through the boudoir and entered 
the sitting-room. A pitchy darkness prevailed 
here : for the thick curtains were drawn 
over the windows. Every other moment she 
stopped and listened : but she heard nothing, 
save the palpitation of her own heart under 
the influence of anxious suspense. Gradually 
she passed on through the inky darkness, to 
the sofa where she sat on the preceding night. 
Here she resolved to sit down again, and 
tarry in that room for at least ten minutes, 
which interval was the outside that she d^red 
remain away from the invalid’s chamber. But 
she thought that if the stealthy-entering para- 
mour were there at all, he would certainly 
make a move within that space of time ; and 
she would at once accost him— sho would 
clutch him by the arm — and she would compel 
him to remain, while she adjured him, if he 
had any regard for her mistress, that he would 
not compromise her more seriously than he 
had already done. 

So noiselessly and carefully had Mrs. 
Broughton threaded her way to the sofa, that 
if there had been a dozen persons concealed 
in the room, and each possessed of the sharpest 
ears, not one of them would have caught the 
slightest sound to betray lier stealthy presence. 
With the same caution was she gradually 


sinking towards a sitting posture on the sofa, 
when her hand suddenly came in contact with 
another hand — a hand that wa3 cold as ice ; 
and at the same instant a low sepulchral 
groan sounded close by. her ear. Her hand 
was snatched away as if it had come in contact 
with a reptile coiled up on the sofa ; and she 
sank back in tlie stupor of consternation. 
Without actually falling into a swoon, she 
was for more tbau a minute in a state border- 
ing upon unconsciousness : it was a paralysis 
of the senses. That sudden contact with the 
ice-cold hand — that hollow moan seeming to 
issue from the throat of the troubled dead — 
was indeed sufiicient to produce this over- 
powering effect. It was an awful terror that 
all in an instant had smitten her. But as she 
slowly regained her self-possessioD, her courage 
revived sufficiently for her to thrust forth her 
arm to ascertain if any one were still seated 
by her side : but nothing encountered her 
touch— naught but the impalpable air of inky 
darkness. Still more did her fortitude return : 
she hastily groped her way back to the bed- 
chamber — she lighted the wax-candles — and 
having satisfied herself by a glance that her 
mistress was still sleeping, she took one of the 
lights and proceeded to search the other rooms. 
She passed through the boudoir— no one was 
there : she entered the sitting-room — no living 
being met her view : she looked behind all 
the draperies— still no one ! She passed into 
the ante-room : and there her fruitless search 
ended. 

Instinctively, as she returned into the 
sitting-room, her glance was thrown again 
towards that sofa where she had encountered 
the death-cold hand and heard the hollow 
moan ; and she perceived something white 
lying upon the carpet. She hastened forward 
to pick it up. It was a note, the contents of 
which were brief, and in the handwriting of 
the Countess. Without pausing to consider 
whether there were any indiscretion in the 
act, Mrs. Broughton read that note, wlr'ch 
was thus worded : — 

“ You know that I love you — love you 
adoringly, passionately ! Wherefore should 
you write in such a desponding manner, as 
if you doubted the. sincerity of my affection ? 
Yes — I repeat that I love you — you only ; and 
heaven grant that this assurance may render 
you happy 1 Pray do not in future mistrust 
this love of mine : pray do not, either by 
words spoken or written, manifest a distrust 
of that heart which is wholly yours. You 
know not the unhappiness you cause me 
when you thus seem to doubt my affection. 
If I were acquainted with a language more 
potent than that which I now use to give you 
these assurances, believe me I would adopt it. 

“ Ever thine, 

“ Pkiscilla.” 
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This letter had no date, and was not ad- 
dressed to any one by name. It had no doubt 
been forwarded in an envelope, which was 
not now with it. Mr-g. Broughton, as above 
stated, had hastened to read its contents with- 
out pausing to reflect whether she were justi- 
fied in doing so : but she had acted on the 
spur of the moment— and under all circum- 
stances, when she came to think of the procee- 
ding, she could not blame herself for it. 

She had found the note close by the sofa 
where a few minutes back she was thrown into 
such an awful consternation ; she was well 
assured that it was not there when at about 
ten o’clock she had come to the rooms, or else 
she could not have failed to perceive it. Or 
even if she had by any chance happened to 
overlook it, — the nurse, when passing that 
way with a candle, would most probably have 
seen it. Everything considered, it was toler- 
ably evident that it had been dropped there 
some time during the two hours which had 
elapsed since she herself had returned to the 
bed-chamber after her supper, and when she 
dismissed the nurse. But might it not have 
been dropped by that individual whose hand she 
had touched and whose moan she had heard ? 
was there indeed any doubt as to such being the 
cise? Terror-stricken as she had been at first, 
she did not no w entertain the idea that it was 
a preternatural visitant whom she had en- 
countered on that sofa : but was he not the 
intruder whom she had sought — the Countess 
of C&stlemaine’s paramour ? 

Ah 1 then he must indeed love her very 
much that he thus perseveringly sought the 
suite of apartments where she lay, and that 
he actually brought with him one of her owu 
letters— a letter which perhaps he had kept 
treasured next to his heart ! But was he, after 
all, unaware of the very serious nature of her 
illness ? did he come to reproach her for an 
imagined want of affection ? had he brought 
this letter with him to remind her of the 
assurances of love which at some time she had 
vouchsafed 1 and was he, on making his 
stealthy entrance into that room, so overcome 
by his feelings that he had found himself 
compelled to find his way to the sofa to sit 
down and calm them ? 

Such was the series'of.'rapid questions which 
Mrs. Broughton asked. 'herself, as she still 
stood with the letter in one hand and the 
wax-light in the other. And then, too, another 
query suggested itself. How was it that 
when the intruder had suddenly felt her 
hand come in contact with his own, he bad 
not abruptly started up in terror of dis- 
covery, instead of giving vent to that deep 
sound of lamentation ? That he had quick- 
ly after made a retreat, was evident 
enough : but what must’ihe have thought 
of the contact of that hand ? whose must he 
have supposed it to be ? and what would his 
feelings be — what would he do, when he came 


to discover that the letter had been left 
behind ? 

There was much in the whole occurrence 
which Mrs. Broughton could not understand, 
and which seemed to be involved in some degree 
of mystery. But this letter which had so 
strangely fallen into her possession, and which 
afforded another corroboration of the Countess 
of Castlemaine’s guilt— what could she do 
with it ? Her first impulse was to burn it : on 
second thoughts, however, she resolved to keep 
it, so that if under any circumstances it should 
be asked for, she might produce it, and thus 
satisfy those interested in the revelation it con- 
tained, that it had not fallen into hands which 
would make an unworthy use of it. She ac- 
cordingly concealed it about her person ; and 
then -retraced her way into the bed-chamber. 
She experienced no other adventure on this 
night ; and when relieved from her vigil by 
the appearance of the nurse, betook herself to 
her own chamber, where she still pondered for 
some little time on what had occurred ere sleep 
visited her eyes. 

On the following day the Countess of Castle- 
maine’s condition was so much improved, that 
Hr. Eerncy, when he called, assured Mrs. 
Broughton that in a very Bhort time her lady- 
ship would again become conscious of what was 
passing around her. On the night that fol- 
lowed, nothing particular occurred, though 
Mrs. Broughton kept watch : no tell-tale sound 
met her ears— there was no intrusion. The next 
day the Countess was still better ; and for a 
few minutes she evidently recognized Mrs. 
Broughton, though she was unable to utter an 
intelligible word. The next ensuing night 
passed like the preceding one, without intru- 
sion ; and the worthy lady’s-maid thought to 
herself that in consequence of the loss of the 
letter, the Countess’s paramour did not dare 
again venture within those walls, — not knowing 
into whose hands it had fallen, or what ambush 
might be laid to entrap him. On the following 
day Lady Castlemaine, on awaking from a long 
and refreshing slumber, appeared to have entire- 
ly recovered the possession of her intellect, with 
the faculties of reason and discrimination. 
Mrs. Broughton was alone in the chamber at 
the time that the Countess thus woke up. At 
first the invalid gazed long and earnestly upon 
her faithful dependant : then she stretched 
forth her hand, as if perfectly conscious that she 
! had been the object of the kindest and most 
unwearied ministrations ; and for some minutes 
she retained Mrs. Broughton’s hand in her own. 
But still she spoke not, though her eyes seemed 
to ask many q uestions which the brain was 
suggesting. Closing those eyes for several 
minutes, the Countess pressed her hand to her 
brow, and was evidently exerting all her power 
to collect her ideas and to steady her thoughts. 
The compassionate Mrs. Broughton felt a sad 
tightening at the heart ; for she knew that 
the period for explanations was at hand, and 
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! her ladyship must soon become aware— even if ! were audible to her dependant. 11 Go on, 

; she were not already thinking of it — that her ; Broughton — go on,” she said with a visible 
condition in the way of maternity was known shudder : but the next moment a strange 
to her husband. ’ expression of mingled placidity and firmness 

“ Broughton,” said the Countess, in a faint appeared upon her countenance — an expression 
weak voice, as she slowly removed her hand such as an innocent person might be expected 
from her brow, and gazed up at the lady’s-maid to assume ; or which, on the other hand, might 
with those dark eyes which were always of a be put on by a guilty one when suddenly 
soft melancholy," but which were now more taking a resolve to meet a crisis with a bold 
plaintively mournful than ever, — “I have been effrontery. 

very ill, have I not' ? Pray tell me how long." “ His lordship has visited this chamber 
“ You must not excite yourself, my lady,” re- every day,” continued Mrs. Broughton, — 
sponded Mrs. Broughton ; but knowing that “ sometimes twice.” 

with invalids it is always better to relieve them “Thank heaven ! God be thanked!’' mur- 
from suspense as speedily as possible, she added, mured the Countess: and now her features 
“ Do not be frightened — but you have been ill were lighted up with the radiance of exulta- 
for several weeks— indeed altogether more than tion. “ Has he looked kind ? has he spoken 
two months.” kindly ?” she asked : but the next instant 

“ So long as that,” murmured the Countess, appearing angry with herself that she had 
and once more did she fall into silent reflec- put such questions, she hastily added, “Of 
tion. course he has — of course he has 1 He is 

The lady's-maid stood contemplating that my husband— he feels for me. _ He has 
countenance which, though pale and wan with visited the chamber — sometimes twice a day, 
illness, was still so beautiful, and to which that you said, Broughton — did you not ?— sometimes 
very illness had imparted an expression of the twice a day ?” 

most touching interest ; and it really seemed “ Yes, my lady," was the response, 
difficult to believe in her guilt, if that fair face “Go on— tell me anything else you think I 
were to be regarded as a true index of the may be interested in knowing. More than 
mind. But on the other hand, in the presence two months’ illness, and to be unconscious all 

of all the 'circumstances which crowded upon the time Oh, it is such a blank to fill up ! 

Mrs. Broughton's memory, how could she posi- and so many circumstances may have happene'd ! 
Bibly believe the Countess to be innocent ? so much may occur in such a space ! — —But 

“ Tell me,” said her ladyship, again speaking who has sat up with me at night ?” 
in her low faint voice, but with a visible sus It struck Mrs. Broughton that the Countess, 
pense and anxiety upon her face, “ what has as she somewhat abruptly put this question, 
been the matter with me ?— tell me everything surveyed her with a peculiar and penetrating 
that you think may interest me — do not make look, as if she were deeply conscious of the pos- 
me talk too much— you yourself can judge sibility— aye more — the probability, that there 
whatsoever I may desire to know.” had been intrusions of a suspicious character 

“ Perhaps your ladyship does not remember,” in that suite of apartments. It was natural 
said Mrs, Broughton, “how you were suddenly that Mrs. Broughton, knowing what she did, 
taken ill on returning from the Duke of Har- should thus interpret that look on Priscilla’s 
court’s ?” part : but she hesitated for a few moments 

“Yes — I do recollect it now,” observed whether to touch upon so delicate and disagree- 
the Countess. able a topic on the present occasion. She feared 

“ Ladies, you know,” continued Mrs. Brough- to excite the invalid who was so weak and 
ton, “when in a particular situation are liable feeble, and who sbe thought had already been 

to such attacks But your ladyship did not talking too much. But as she cast her looks 

tell me of your condition ” rapidly upon the Countess, she saw that her 

“ No : I did not — I did not,” said the features expressed an evident suspense ; and 
Countess, with a strange look, which it did Mrs. she was therefore led to the conclusion that it 
Broughton harm to behold : for it appeared would perhaps be more prudent to tell her at 
to be the evidence of conscious guilt. “ The once what must be told sooner or later, and 

Earl ” which so long as it remained untold, would 

And then the Countess stopped short, and only, be keeping her ladyship’s mind in a state 
a blush appeared upon the cheeks that a mo- of anxiety and uncertainty. In short Mrs. 
rnent before were so colourless and pale. Broughton considered it to be best to put her 

“ His lordship seemed much astonished,” ladyship out of suspense as soon as posssible. 
continued Mrs. Broughton; “for he assisted “A nurse has been’ engaged to assist me 
me to disapparel your ladyship on that night and the maids in attending upon your lady- 
you were Beized with such a sudden illness, ship : but I,” added Mrs. Broughton pointedly, 

Dr. Ferney was instantaneously sent for ” “have considered it to be my duty to watch 

“ What must he think ? what must they in your ladyship’s room for the first portion of 
both think V murmured the Countess, as if the night.” 

in a dying voice, but the accents of which “You are very good, Broughton,” replied 
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the Countess : then fixing her eyes earnestly 
on her dependant, she said in a firmer voice 
than before, “ I know you have something to 
tell xue— I see that there is something on your 
mind. You need not maintain any reserve.” 

“ Well, I am glad your ladyship affords me 
this opportunity of speaking frankly,” rejoined 
Mrs. Broughton. “The truth is, I have been 
sorely troubled— rendered very uneasy, and 
even alarmed ” 

“ Do not use any prefatory remarks,” in- 
I terrupted the -Countess : “ tell me candidly 

at once what it is that has troubled and 
alarmed you — and again were the eyes of 
Lady Castlemaine fixed earnestly and pene- 
tratingly upon her dependant. 

“Ah, my lady 1’’ said the latter, in alow 
voice but full of emotion, “ surely, surely you 
can conjecture the cause of that uneasiness 
and apprehension ? you do not wish roe to be 
thoroughly explicit, and enter into minute 
details ?” 

“I wish you, Broughton,” replied the Coun- 
tess, “ to be as explicit as truth requires, and 
as if you were telling me something which you 
have no reason to suppose that I can either 
foresee or suspect and again was there a 
remarkable firmness in Priscilla’s voice, and 
a strange expression of courageous resolve in 
her looks. 

“Your ladyship commands- and I oliey,'’i 
replied Mrs. Broughton. “ Intrusive steps have 
penetrated into your ladyship’s suite of apart- 
ments— I have heard them— twice have I 
caught a glimpse of the figure of some 
gentleman ” 

“ And that gentleman?” said the Countess, 
with a most singular and incomprehensible 
look ; while, at the same time, the carnation 
tinge again appeared upon the cheeks that ill- 
ness had left so pale. 

“ I know not who he is, my lady,” answered 
Mrs. Broughton : “ but I endeavoured to obtain 
an opportunity of speaking to him. Do not 
imagine that it was through any impertinent 
curiosity on my part : for I was pained a’ d 

atllicted -Oh, I cannot tell you how much f 

— and I was anxious to warn that gentleman 
of his imprudence — his rashness — his most 

unjustifiable indiscretion excuse these harsh 

terms ” 

“Yes I can excuse them,” said her ladyship : 
and still again was the expression of her counte- 
nance so singular that Mrs. Broughton knew 
not how to interpret it. “But do not be pained 

and alllicted on my account ” 

| Ah I my lady, if you have indeed resolved 
that for the future," exclaimed Mrs. Broughton, 

“ there shall be no more of ” 

“ Spare unnecessary observations," interrupt- 
ed the Countess : “ I have already told you 
not to make me talk too much. But the 
nurse and the maids— were they aware of the 
i presence of that intruder, as you have de- 
nominated him?” 


“No— heaven forbid 1” ejaculated Mrs. 
Broughton warmly. 

Then I am of course to understand that 
yoi^ have not mentioned the circumstance to 
any one — that the Earl ” 

“ Again I say, heaven forbid ! ’ cried the 
good woman, more and more bewildered what 
to think of the strangeness of her lady’s 
manner, but fearing that it arose from the 
hardihood of a depravity which had been, 
so long glossed over by the impenetrable veil 
of dissimulation. 

“I know full' well, my dear Broughton,” 
resumed the Countess, looking steadily up from 
her pillow at her dependant, “ that all these 
things must appear: very strange to you, 
and very suspicious : but I beseech you not to 
think ill of me." 

Mrs. Broughton made no reply. She was a 
woman of truth : she could not give a satis- 
factory answer to the Countess of Castlemaine’s 
remark— and she did nob choose to pub forth 
an ex’Hsion ora falsehood. 

“ I see that you do suspect me — jes, you 
suspect me !” exclaimed her ladyship, dow 
displaying a sudden excitement. “But however, 
no matter — you will soon think very different- 
ly. I must not talk any longer now ; I fear 
that I have already been speaking too much.” 

“ You have — you have," said Mrs. Broughton. 
“Let me entreat that your ladyship wil compose 
yourself to slumber, if possible.” 

The Countess gave no answer : the tears 
were now trickline from her eyes— and she 
raised her kerchief to her face. Mrs. Broughton 
was melted at the sight ; bntfeaifu) that if she 
said another word to prolong the discourse 
it would only cause the invalid to experience 
a relapse, she turned away from the couch. 
A few minuteB afterwards she approached 
it gently again, and perceived that the invalid 
slept — or at least that her eyes were closed, 
and the expression of her countenance was 
calm and tranquil as if slumber enwrapped 
her. 

Mrs. Broughton sat herself down to reflect 
upon the dialogue which had just taken place ; 
and when she thought of those peculiar looks 
which the Countess had fixed upon her, and 
that singularity of expression which her 
features had three or four times worn, she felt 
bewildered— she knew not what to think— she 
saw that there was some mystery which yet 
remained to be fathomed. Could it be possible 
that, after all, the Countess was innocent? 
On the other hand, how could this innocence 
be reconciled with all the circumstances which 
had come to Mrs. Broughton’s knowledge ? 
Even if the intrusion of the unknown were 
altogether put out of the question, had not 
the Earl himself proclaimed his wife’s frailty 
and his own dishonour ? Therefore, whatsoever 
mystery there might be to clear up, how was 
it possible for the purity of the Countess of 
Castlemaine to be made apparent? She v;as 
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in a way to become a mother— of this there'., 
was no doubt : the Earl had accused her of j 
guilt in his apostrophe to her when she slept 
— this was also an established fact. How | 
then, could she be innocent? 

While Mrs. Broughton was'thus giving way, 
to her reflections, the Earl’ of Castlemaiue 
entered the bed-chamber. The quick look 
which he flung towards the couch, showed him 
that his wife slept ; and then in a whispering 


V-ucs he asked Mis. Broughton whether her 
condition, physically and mentally, was stil! 
improving. 

“ Her ladyship is much better, my lord,” re- 
sponded the woman, likewise speaking in a. 
low whisper ; “ and she has conversed with 
me for at least balf-an-liour in the most rational 
and collected manner. But becoming exhaust- 
ed, her ladyship soon sank off into that 
slumber which she is enjoying now.’* 
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The E;iri appeared to reflect for a few mo- 
ments, and then abruptly beckoned Mtp, 
Broughton to fohow I.Itxi into the boudoir,— 
where, looking her fall in the face, he said in 
a somewhat- peremptory manner, “ Have the 
goodness to tei 1 me what has passed between 
her ladyship and yourself.’ - 
I “I must beg your lordship to understand/' 

* was Mrs. Broughton's firm reply, “ that I am 
averse at any time to repeat conversations.” 

“But in the present instance.” said the 
Earl, evidently staggered by this unexpected 
response, “ you will see the necessity ” 

“My lord,” rejoined Mrs. Broughton, “I 
can see no necessity to mix myself up in the 
private affairs of mv master and mistress.” 

The Earl bit his lip, and a dark scowl 
appeared upon his count enamv : for a moment, 
too. he bent a menacing look upon the lady's- 
maid — but though her demeanour was perfectly 
respectful and totally devoid of effrontery, she 
displayed no signs of Vint: intimidated. Lord 
Castlemaine turned abruptly away, and preset! 
once , more into the bed-chamber. Mrs. 
Broughton did not on this occasion follow him 
thither. It naturally occurred to her that as 
he had endeavoured to seek certain ‘-xplana- 
tiono. at her hands, but bad received th* in not 
— be was now bent on obtaining them from 
his wife when she should .awake. At such a 
scene she did not choose to lie prefer 1. So ‘ho 
sat herself down in the boudoir : and as tin* 
two assistant-da niseis almo*-*- in. modi del;.* 
made their appearance, to .-•• e if their servin’.- 
were required, she bade them wirltur:."* for 
the present. 

But let us 'nibs’ the Ear! of 
into her ladyship’s chamber. H-' eypr-- iched 
the bed, in which she v.;e; :i!I slumbering 
tranquilly. Whether it, were in eons*-qi:r nee of 
returning health, or from a lingering excite- 
ment in Iier soul after the conversation with 
Mrs. Broughton, we cannot say : but certain 
it is there was the slight tint of the rose upon 
her cheeks — not hectic— it was delicate and 
gradually, merging into the surroundin'; 
marble fairness of the complexion. She looked 
s wee tly bea n til n 1 — t ouchin glv, pa t h.etical i v 

interesting. The dark fringe*' of th* eyelids 
rested upon the cites! •: : the live-, slightlv apart 
as the regular respirations came through them, 
afforded a glimpse of the pear’y teeth between 
tbc-ir coral lines; — while the 'condition of the 
drapery partially d : splayed a besom as white 


- - — - - -cnancc of his 

wife with a .mingling of moniT.fulncss and 
rancour in his looks. > c «ertned to deplore 
that fall from mttue which lie felt, had dis- 
honoured and outraged him: but not a. word 
escaped his lips. Nor is it possible to analyse 
the feelings which were then agitating in the 
iieart of that man whose countenance so* seldom 
betrayed what was parsing in his soul— and 
when it did, betrayed so little. Suddenly the 


. Countess opened her eyes wide, and with , a 
slight but quick movement of the form, as if 
startled from some dream into complete - wake- 
fulness. 

“ Stephen— dearest Stephen 1 ” she cried, 
extending her arms towards him : but as if 
seized with an unconquerable loathing and 
disgust, he turned quickly away and fled from 
the chamber. 

He passed rapidly through the boudoir 
without appearing to notice that Mrs. Brough- 
ton was there ; and she, immediately supposing 
that her mistress was awake and that some- 
thing unpleasant had occurred between them, 
re-entered the bed-chamber. The Countess 
was weeping — her kerchief was to her eyes — 
and she did not at once perceive that her 
faithful dependant bad returned to the room. 
But suddenlj’’ wiping away her tears, and now 
noHcing Sirs. Broughton's presence, she said, 
“ Give me mv vriting-desk — 1 must pen a few 
lines to the Earl.” 

“ My lady, it is impossible 1” responded 
Mrs. Broughton : “ you arc too weak — tliia 
excitement will be the death of your lady- 
ship ! ! 

“No, no,” she said impatiently: “I shall 
be strong enough to write a few lines— only 
a few lines ! 1 insist that you give me m3' 
desk.” 

Still Mrs. Broughton hesitated : but the 
j Countess repeated her order with so much 
I hysterical petulance, that the worthy woman 
| thought she would be doing more harm by 
| the refusal than with the compliance, 
i She accordingly fetched the writing-desk 
, from the boudoir ; and opening it, placed 
it on the bed in the most convenient 
! manner for tin Countess to make use of it. 

I Her ladyship endeavoured to raise herself from 
the pillow -- but sank back exhausted. Again, 
at the expiration of a few minutes — and not- 
withstanding her attendant’s earnest remon- 
trances— she made another attempt, but could 
not succeed. Then a film appeared to come 
over her eyes ; and raising her hand to her 
brow, she said, “ I feel faint and ill — I cannot 
-rite— hasten you to the Earl— and tell 

I him ” 

“ But she could not terminate the sentence : 
the effort she. bad made to rise had over- 
powered her— and she fell into a deep swoon. 

For three days the Countess of Castlemaine 
experienced a complete relapse, both physically 
and mentally ; and .it was not till the fourth 
morning that consciousness again returned, 
and that she regained the command of her 
mental faculties. 
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Btairs or into that scullery-place, while it ra 
all being done." 

“Ah ! now you will see the dodge of that/ 
rejoined the. Cinnib.il. “It was me that was 
secretly telling old Solomon what orders to give 
about keejnng his customers away from those 
rooms : for 1 was pretty nt-av the whole time 
up-stairs or else in the scullery showing the 
carpenters and bricklayers what they were to 
do ; and the end of the business was that 1 had 
as neat a pitfall made' as ever you would wish 
to see in a summer’s day. It > !is a regular 
picture — quite lovely to look at.” 

Chiflin was for the moment so lost in admir- 
ing contemplation of the ingenious contrivance 
to which he was alluding, that he forgot his 
companion Tony was awaiting farther cxplana 
tions on the subject : but being reminded 
thereof, lie proceeded to describe the whole 
particulars of the pitfall — which, being already 
known to the reader, we need not recapitulate 
here. 

“Well, - * lie continued, “I let Madge Somers 
into the secret " 

“ Ah !’’ interrupted Tony, “ I was going to 
ask you what it was you atid Madge had quar- 
relled about : for I always thought you was 
very friendly together. In course we had all 
hcerd that you had pretty near done her busi- 
ness for her up at some house near the .Regency 
Park, and that the detectives was arter you in 
consequence : but none of us knowed the reason 
why you had fell out with her— and old Sol 
wouldn’t say n word on the subject.” 

“ When I think of it," said the Cinnibal, “I 
dare say that old Sol wanted to get rid of 
Madge too : so he let you bring me the note— 
that note, you remember, when yon come to me 

at my lodging up in Camden Town ” 

“ To be sure,” responded Wilkin?. “ Old Sol 

gived me half a sovereign ’’ 

“ Which he tool; precious good care to make 
me pay hint back again," observed Chifiin. 
“Well, that note was to tell me that Madge 
was going to keep some appointment in the 
Regent’s Park ; and it struck me that it must 
be at the house of one of them swell coves that 
I was going to pitch down into the well. So 1 
bowled oil’ as fast as I could and as savage as 
a lion, I rushed into the house, and as you 
know, deuced near did her business for her. I 
wish I had quite— the infernal hag 1” 

“ Well, but about what you v as going to tell 
me?’ observed Tony Wilkins : “ sumniut that 

Madge had planned with old Solomon ” 

“To be sure! I forgot— I hadn’t finished 
that part of the business, said Chiflhi. “ Well, 
you must know that I let Madge into the secret 
that something was to be done with that pit- 
fall : ’cos why, I wanted a person to touch the 
spring, and I thought she wns to be trusted. 
Rut she wasn’t. The wretch 1 instead of letting 
the two swell coves down, she touched the 
spring just as I was on the trap-dcor : and it 


R j worked like the drop at Newgate underneath ! 

my f-’ot.’’ j 

’ “ You don’t mean to say that Madge played 

you that trick ?' cried Tony Wilkins. 

“ Rat 1 do though, * answered the Cannibal ; 
“and in a jiii’ey I was at the bottom of the 
well. Down I soused, right under the water — 
for it was at least six foot dorp', but fortun- 
ately a thundering big stone lay at the bottom 
—and getting upon this, I was able to keep my 
head above water. Yon can fancy the precious 
rage I wasin : for I knew deuced well that 
Madge must have done it on purpose, as the 
bolt •' ould have never given way of its own 
accord. I saw the old wretch look over with 
the candle in her hand ; and I wished she 
would tumble in. Wouldn't I have held her 
fast under the water till she was drowned I" 

“I should think so, too," obseived Tony. 

“ Rut lio v did you get out I” 

“Stop a bit, and 1 11 tell you all about it. I 
remained as still a mousp, with only just my 
head above wafer : and I kept my face turned 
down a bit, so that those who looked into the 
well mightn't catch a glimpse of it : for I was 
very sure that if T made any noise,- or if it was 
peeii that I was alive, those two genelnien 
would have called in the police, and X should 
have been had off to gaol. I heard Madge 
talking to them, but couldn’t catch a syllable 
that was said. I was uncommonly afraid that 
the genelmen would insist on having the place 
searched, to see whether it was really all over 
with me or not: but they didn't. After a little 
while, I saw both Madge and old Solomon 
looking down through the trap-door.: she had a 
light in her hand, and I could distinguish them 
as plain as possible < as I just threw a quick 
glance upward. They were talking too : but I 
couldn't hear what they said. Madge lifted up 
the trap door, which caught "the spring-bolt, 
and so remained fixed. Then there was a few 
minutes’ silence and darkness for me ; and 1 
wondered how the deuce it would all end. 
Presently Madge and old Solomon came into 
the ecullcjy-place where the well is ; and once 
more did she look down over the brink. I 
kept as still as death ; and I heard what they 
said.” 

“Did old Solomon say anything to show 
that it was all done on purpose and he knowed 
it:’’ asked "Wilkins 

“I can’t say that he did,” responded 
Rhiflin : “hut very little passed between them 
at all. Madge asked what was the depth of 
the well, anti how much water there was : 
and then she told Solomon to help her put 
some of the flag-stones over the opening. 
By jingo ! that was a precious queer moment 
for me ; and I was a deuced treat mind 
to shout out: but I saw I was completely, 
in their power, and thought 1 had better 
trust to chance and remain quiet." 

“ You must have felt queer,” observed Tony. 
“It was like burying one alive." 
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“ I believe you, - ' ejaculated Chiffin. “ Well, putting my knife back again into my pocket, — 
they took- and covered the opening with for I thought if T did get out, it should be 
those flag-stones. I was frightened that they drawn across old Sol’s throat afore morning, — I 
might let one of them Blip in— and then began to work with ray fingers. I could now 
perhaps it would have been all up with thrust them in betwixt the stones, till at last I 
me ; for a gentle rap on the the head with a got my hand up — and then ray wrist : so you 
paving-stone tumbling down that height, see I was widening the opening. I went on 
wouldn’t have been a trifle to laugh at. But working away : but it was a killing job. I had 
they did their work neat enough — so neat to keep shifting my hands— first clinging by 
indeed, that I thought I was done for ever, the right and working with the left — then cling- 
They went out of the place ; and there ing with the left and working with the right, 
was T, just for the all the world as if it so as to rest them in their turn. Once too, I 
was at the bottom of a vault in. a church, was so stiff and tired of hanging up in that 
buried alive 1 It was even worse— for I was style, that I had to climb down again and take 
up to my chin in water ; and though it a stand in the water for ten minutes to rest 
wasn't particularly cold at first, it wasn’t very myself. Then up I went again— and to work 
pleasant. I waited about a quarter of an hour, once more ! And all this time I could hear the 
just to see whether Madge or old Sol would shouts of laughter coming from the tap-room ; 
come into the sculler}’ again : for I did not and I wished I was there, with a jolly good 
like to make a move if there was a chance of glass of luslc and a pipe. However, I succeeded 
being found out — ’cause why, I thought that in the long run in g'etting out of that cursed 
after all they had done, if they should hear a well; and when I had moved the stones far 
splashing and so find I was alive, they would enough to scramble forth, I fell down on the 
heap such a lot of thiDga on the top of the well floor of the scullery, quite exhausted. A child 
that I might as well try to move a mountain might have killed me then ; I could not have 
as to dislodge them. Bat all remained quiet, offered any resistance. I was so tired that 1 
So I began to feel about the sides of the hadn’t the slightest inclination to move, A 
well, to find if there was any chance of being drowsiness came over me— and I gave myself up 
able to climb iip. Precious lucky for me was to it, as one may say : I was dead beat. So I 
it that the brick-work had given way in several fell fast asleep ; ana when I woke up again, I 
places ; and so I was able to clamber to the wa3 as cold as ice. Only fancy going to sleep 
very top. Then, keeping as sure a footing as like that, with one’s clothes on, dripping wet 1 
I could— and uncommon hard work it was— I All was now quiet in the house ; and I heard 
felt the stones overhead : but my first thought the clock in the bar sti'ike two. Two in the 
was that I should never be ableto move them, morning 1— and it was a little after nine that I 
1 tried to push my fingers betwixt them — but had tumbled into the well : so that you. can 
it was no use : and then, lo and behold 1 some guess how many hours I had been acquainted 
of the brick-work gave way, and I tumbled with cold water. When I tried to get up, my 
down to the bottom agara, hurting myself limbs were as stiff as if they were frozen ; and 1 
confoundedly. I scrambled up on the big stone, really thought that I must stay there and die. 
and was once more chin-deep in the water. But I fancied to myself what a sin it was to be 
I thought to be sure the splash would be heard beat, after all I had gone through and done — 
in the bar : but no one came into the scullery, and how uucommou pleasant it would be just 
Then I asked myself what the devil 1 was to to draw ray clasp-knife across old Sol’s throat, 
do, and whether I was to stay there — to fall to teach him how to play tricks with his pals 
asleep perhaps, and be drowned like a dog— or again. And then I also thought what an un- 
to be starved to death. You may be sure that common deal of good a tumbler of raw brandy 
I vowed vengeance upon Madge and old Solo- would do me just at that moment— and the bar 
mon if I should ever get out — of which however where it was kept, so close at hand ! In short, 
there seemed to be uncommon little chance.” I managed to rise myself up, and felt for the 
“What a precious plight to be in, to be scullery-door. It was locked— and that was 
sure!” said Tony Wilkins. “But go on: it’s just as I expected. Iliad to move about a bit, 
as good as a story-book.” before I could use my limbs properly : but 

“ W ell,” continued Cannibal, “ as I was down when once the blood began to circulate, I soon 
there— up to the chin in water, and beginning forced open the door. Auother moment— and 
to feel my legs getting numbed with the cold— a I was in the bar." 

thought struck me how to move the stones over “ And didn’t you help yourself jolly well to 
the mouth of the well. So taking heart, I climb- the brandy 1” exclaimed Tony Wilkins. “ I’ll 
ed up to the top again : and clinging with be bound you did I think I should have swigged 
one hand to the brickwork as I bad done before, a whole bottle, if it had been me.” 
with t’other hand I took out my clasp-knife, “Well, I did take a pretty decent pull, I can 
' and opened the blade with my teeth. 1 thrnst tell you,”' answered Chiffin; “and it did me a 
| the blade in between two of the stones, and world of good. As luck would have it, there 
soon worked the handle up atwixt them also, was a little fire left iii the - bar-parlour : so I 
Then. I began to have some little hope ; and lighted a candle which was there, and was able 
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to see what I was about. I found some thing 
to eat— and they also did me good. Then I 
took the candle in one hand and my clasp-knife 
open in the other— and crept up to the bed- 
room. The door wasn’t locked : and I went in. 
Mrs. Patch was in lied 'and fast asleep : but 
Solomon was not there. I didn’t exactly know 
what to do ; and while I was thinking, Mother 
Patch awoke. My eyes ! what a start she gave : 
but I think she was ton frightened to cry out. 
Perhaps she took me for a ghost. Howsomever, 
I very soon let her know it was no ghost— but 
honest Chiflin himself : for I told her that her 
husband had played me a rascally trick, and it 
was deuced lucky for him I hadn’t found him 
there. She swore black and blue that Solomon 
was as innocent as a little lamb — that Madge 
had told him the bolt gave way by accident— and 
that if he had thought I wasn't drowned in 
the well, he would have got assistance to pull 
me out. She begged me not to murder her, and 
said she knew her husband would do anything 
he could to make me amends. I asked her 
where he was ; and she said that he was fetched 
away on very particklar business at about 
eleven o'clock— that he wouldn’t be home all 
night— for in fact he had gone to Gravesend, 
where his brother Isaac wanted him. Well, 
she spoke so fair that I really did begin to 
think it was possible old Solomon had been 
humbueged by Madge. I put up my clasp- 
knife, and told Mrs. Patch that I would see 
her husband at my own lodging next night— 
but that neither she or him was on any account 
to say that I had turned up again, as I meant 
to lot Madge think I was done for— so that she 
might be thrown off her guard and not get out 
of the way to escape my vengeance. Then I 
made Mrs. Patch give me a complete chance of 
rigging from head to foot ; and I went down to 
the bar-parlour to change my things. 1 can 
assure you, Tony, that I never feit so comfort- 
able in all my life as when I had dry clothes 
on.” 

“ I should say so indeed,” observed Wilkins. 
“ It’s as good as any play I ever saw at a penny 
gaff. But. go on. What did Sol Bay when you 
saw him?” 

“ As soon as I had put on the clean togs, I 
made the best of my u ay to my lodging, and 
went to bed, where I staid for forty-eight hours 
without ever moving out of it. Old Solomon 
came at nightfall. He vowed and protested 
that the account his wife gave me was perfectly 
true, and that he had firmly believed what 
Madge told— that it was all an accident : and he 
promised to do anything he could to show mo 
how sorry he was. I told him that all I wanted 
for the pre3ent\was that if he saw Madge he 
should keep honiu the belief that I was dead 
and done for ; and that he must let me know 
where I was likely to fall in with her— for she 
has given up living at her own cottage by the 
Seven Sisters Road] some time past. He said 
she was certain sure to be at his house in the 


evening of the twenty-first of August : but he 
begged and implored that I wouldn't come and 
do her a mischief there, as it would only be 
getting him into trouble. So I told him if he 
would send me word when she left his house on 
that night, I would soon be on her track and 
settle the business. He promised— and he 
kept his word. That was when you came to me 
with the note. And now I’ve no more to tell.” 

“ You went through something on that pre- 
cious night, Chiftin,” said Tony Wilkins. 

“Yes— and I felt it for day b afterwards — I 
feel it even now. I must be pretty tough— or 
eles it would have killed me. But I tell you 
what, Tony,— to go back to what we were say- 
ing at t'other boozing-ken,— Sol Patch is selling 
me to the detectives. There can’t be a doubt 
of it ; and if lie’s false now — why, then he may 
have been false in the pit-fall affair. Do you 
think old Sol has got much money in his 
house ? ’—and the Cannibal fixed his eyes with 
a diabolic significaucy upon Tony Wilkins as he 
thus spoke.” 

“Can’t say,” responded the younger villain, 
who fully understood the meaning of that 
look. “ But if you think it worth while ” 

“It’s worth while for you,’’ said the Canni- 
bal, “if there’s any blunt to be got by it; 
and it’s worth while for me even if lie had 
not a penny-piece in the place— cos why, you 
see, I have now pie* ty of scores to settle with 
him. But Solomon we know i* well off ; and 
though I dare say he don’t keep on the premises 
all he is worth, lie must still have something 
handsome in his caBh-box. What say you, 
Tony? Yon and I have done some business 
together afore now : shall we do this ?” 

Wilkins reflected for a few minutes ; and 
at length he said, looking very hard at the 
Cannibal, “Yes— I will do it along with you.” 

“ Then let’s shake hands over it, 1 ’ said 
Chiflin ; and they shook hands accordingly. 
“ 1 tell you what,” continued the elder ruffian, 
“ something has struck me. I should like to 
know exactly liow far old Solomon has gone 
with the detectives: because, jou see, he 
knows of that little business of mine in the 
barge — " 

“ Ah 1" ejaculated Tony : then that was 
your work— eh ? Well, I’m blowed if I didn’t 
always suspect it was.’’ 

“To be sure,’’ replied Chiflin, with a grim 
smile. “ I ain’t going to have any secrets 
with you now that we’re going to work so com- 
fortable and pleasant together. You see, from 
a certain inquiry that I got some one to make 
in the neighbourhood of Deveril’s house yester- 
daj', I learn that Madge Somers is certain to 
x’ecover : and so if I was took up on account 
of that, it wouldn’t be a hanging case- only a 
transportation business. Bub if for t’other 
affair ” 

“The barge business ?' : said Wilkins inquir- 
ingly. _ | 

“ Yes : if that was made known— why, then 
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I should be booked— and no mistake,” added 
the Cannibal, as another grim smile appeared 
upon bis diabolical countenance. “ Now, if 
old Solomon is really in communication with 
the detectives, he may have whispered a word 
about the barge business ; and altogether it 
would be best to find out exactly how fnr he 
has gone towards betraying me. Couldn’t 
you, Tony, manage somehow or another to 
worm yourself into his confidence ? You might 
pretend that you had a spite against me— or 
that one of the detectives lias been speaking 
to you, and that you feel rather inclined to 
tumble into their plans and give me over to 
their keeping. If yon did this— and did it 
i cell, mind— old Sol would be thrown off hi* 
guard : he would tell you what’s being done 
— he would perhaps propose that you should 
be the chap to give me up to the beaks ” 

“ I understand,” said Wilkins : “ and I'll do 
it if you like.” 

“ Well, let it be so,’’ resumed Okifiin. “ And 
there’s another advantage to be gained by 
your playing this part : you can get old 
Solomon to let you stay at the Goat to-morrow 
night — you can pretend that you want to talk 
over matters with him after the place is shut 
up and all the people are gone— and then, at 
about one in the morning, you could quietly 
open the door and let me in. We should then 
know bow to do the rest.” 

Wilkins, who always suffered himself to he 
swayed entirely by the Cannibal, consented 
to these suggestions ; and the two ruffians 
continued the farther discussion of their plans, 
together with fresh supplies of liquor. They 
did not separate until a late hour, a thorough 
understanding bemg established ns to the entire 
mode of procedure. 


CHAPTER CXII. 

TONY WILKINS. 

It was about six o’clock in the evening of the 
following day that Tony Wilkins made his 
appearance at the Billy Goat ; and passing by 
the bar without taking the least notice of old 
Patch or his wife, he strode onward with 
sullen looks into the tap-room. The dirty lad 
who served as pot-boy and waiter, followed 
him in, to receive whatsoever commands he 
had to issue ; and Wilkins, having ordered 
some liquor and a pipe, told the lad in a 
savage voice to “make himself scarce,” as he 
wanted to be alone ; for there was no one else 
in the room at the time. Old Patch, — having 
observed Tony’s sullen looks, and hearing from 
the pot-boy in what an ill temper he appeared 
to be, — thought there was something strange 
in all this, and determined, if possible, to find 
out what it was. So, taking a glass of liquor 
in his hand, he went into the tap-room, sat 


himself down at the same table with Tony 
Wilkins, and made some casual remark. Tony 
answered in an abrupt and half-savage manner 
— and then appeared to relapse into a train of 
disagreeable refiections. 

“ Why, what ails you, Tony ? ’ asked old Solo- 
mon. “You seem altogether out of sorts this 
cveniug. Is things going wrong - or how ?” 

“Things is well enough,” responded Wilkins: 
“ but I’ll be hanged if I’ll put up any longer 
with that feller’s brutal humours.” 

“ What feller’s ? who do you mean naked 
Solomon. 

“ Who the deuce should I mean, but Chiffin?” 
replied Tony, still in a half-sullen, half-savage 
manner. “ And by the bye, I don't at all 
thank 3-011 for sending me on a message to him 
last night. He growled like a bear with a 
core head when 1 told him as how there was 
never a letter for him : and_ he went on at 
me just for all tlie world as if it was my fault 
that his letters hadn't come. Then he told 
me to meet him somewhere again this arter- 
noon, as he wanted to speak to me. So I went 
just now : l ut because I was a trifle late at 
the place of appointment, he blackguarded me 
in a way I couldn’t stand. So I come off, and 
left him to his humours.’ 

“ Ah 1” observed old Solomon, “ you are not 
the only one, Tony, that is afeard of Chiffin 
the Cannibal. 1 have been a many j-ears at 
the Goat, and during the time have seen a 
many rum customers : but hang me if ever I 
met a feller like Chiffin. One doesn’t dare say 
one’s soul is his own where he he.” 

“You're right enow, Sol,” responded Tony. 
“ But I’ve done with him. I’m blowed if he 
shall bully me any more. I tell you what it is, 
Sol— I’ve stood more at different times from 
that man than from any other ; and now it all 
seems to have gathered in one great Bpite, if 

you understand what I mean But I’m a 

cursed fool to talk this way afore you,” cried 
Tony, suddenly checking himself : “ ’cause why, 
you’re such a intimate friend of Chiffin’s.” 

“ Softly, softly, my young feller,” observed 
old Solomon: then, fixing a peculiar look upon 
“Wilkins, he added, “ Not so much of a friend 
perhaps to Chiffin as you seem to think. Didn’t 
I say a minute back that he will be lord and 
master wheresumever be is ? and this don’t 
always suit. Besides, I. don’t mind telling you, 
Tony, that I think Chiffin’s day is pretty nigh 
over : he has had a uncommon long run of it — 
a wonderful run — more than twenty year, to 
my knowledge.” 

“Well, if his day is nigh over,” observed 
Wilkins, “ the sooner the better, say I— and 
that’s all about it.” 

“But I dare say this spite ofyour’nwill 
wear off,” resumed Solomon, after a pause : and 
again he looked very hard at Wilkins, as if to 
penetrate into his very soul. “Yes— it will 
wear off ; and you’ll be as friendly again as ever 
■with Chiffin." 
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| “ Never 1 " ejaculated Tony, striking liis 

| clenched fiat forcibly upon the table. “ Ilira and 
me are now two— and I mean we shall keep so. 
WI13-, you don’t think, Sol — do you — that I am 
going to be bullied, and baited, and kicked 
about by that feller ? If yt»u think so, you’re 
uncommon mistaken. “No ; I’d sooner go and 
give him up ” 

But here Tony checked himself once more : 
indeed he stopped completely short— and’ then 
gazed in a sort of consternation upon Solomon 
Patch, as if fearful that lie had said something 
that might be repeated again and draw down 
upon his head the terrific vengeance of the 
Cannibal. 

“ You needn’t look at me like that," observed 
the old man : “ 1 sha’n’t peach agin you. So 
far from that, I think that perhaps you and I 
seem to bo more of a mind on the mp.tter than 
you may suppose." 

“ What d’ye mean ?" asked Wilkins, now 
appearing to eye the old landlord very keenly 
in his turn. 

“ I mean this/’ responded Patch— “ that I 
am as sick and tired of Chifiin as 3-0:1 can he — 
and what’s more, I think that he would be a 
good riddance. I onh- wish that he’d never set 
foot in the (Son/ aeain ; and I don’t think I 
should break my heart if he was safe locked up 
in the Stone Jug.” 

“Well, since you speak so frank and candid," 
replied Wilkins, “ [ don’t mind telling yon that 
he vat deuced near getting locked up just 
now.” 

“ .As how T’ asked Solomon: and he drew 
closer to Tony Wilkins — for their discourse was 
every instant i eeoining more significant and 
confidential. 

“Why, after Chifiin had bullied and baited 
me so just now, ’cause I was a trifle late," an- 
swered Wilkius, “ I was so precious wild and 
savage that I was more than half inclined to go 
and let the beaks know where ho might be 
picked up.” 

“Ah ! you thought of doing that— did yon ?’’ 
observed Solomon : then, after a few moments* 
i pause, he demanded abrupt!}’, “ And why 
didn’t you do it ?" 

“Well, I don’t rightly know," responded 
Ton3’. “One doesn’t make up one’s mind to 
them kind of things in a hurry : so I come 
here to think over it." 

“ You know there’s eummut to he got by it— 
don’t you ?’’ asked Solomon, now eyeing Wil- 
kins askance. 

“About Madge Somers’s business, I sup- 
pose ?" said Tony interrogatively. 

“Just so. There’s a hundred guineas. How 
should you like to have fifty, Tony !*’ 

“ Uncommon well— and there’s no mistake 
about it." • 

“ And you wouldn’t flinch when it came to 
the pint ? you wouldn't think of it ? you are 
sure you wouldn’t, Tony ?” 

“ Not I indeed ! why should I ? I’ve come lo 


hate Chifiin — and so would }’ou too, if you’d 
been called all the names he called me just now 
and last night. Human natur’ can’t stand it, 
Sol." 

“To be sure not," rejoined the old landlord, 
inwardly chuckling as he flattered himself he had 
thus far drawn Wilkins out so very cleverly : “to 
be sure not 1 But if you’re raly in right down 
earnest and will give Chifiin up, I’ll introduce 
3’ou to-morrow to somebody that will arrange 
the whom matter with you : — and then of course 
it must be an understood thing that you and me 
is to share the reward— though I’m to keep 
altogether in the background, and you must 
never let it out to a soul that I had anythink 
to do in the business." 

“Not 1 ,” responded Wilkins. “You know, 
Sol, 3’ou can depend upon what I say. So it's a 
bargain. But who’s this person you are going 
to introduce me to to-morrow ?’’ 

“ Who should it be,” said the old landlord 
with a oly look, “ but somebody as wants 
Chifiin ?’’ 

“ A detective, I suppose ?’’ interjected Wil- 
kins. 

“ Well, that’s about the mark," returned Solo- 
mon. “ You needn’t be afeard to look the 
gcnelman in the face ; lie doesn’t rant you for 
nothink.” 

“ And it’s only about Madge’s business, then, 
that Chifiin his self is wanted?" said Wilkins 
after a pause. “ Why, if Madge recovers, it 
won’t perhaps be more than a transportation 

case unless you have let out anything about 

t’other affair— 

“ What other affair ?’•’ inquired Solomon bur- 
riedly. 

“ Why, the barge business," answered Wil- 
kins. 

“Ah! then }’ou kuow an how that was 
Chifiin’s affair ? And how como 3’ou to know 
it ?" 

“ WI 13 ’, Chifiin his-self told me : ho didn’t 
make no secret of it.” 

“ But you must, Tony— you must," was Solo- 
mon’s hasty and anxious rejoinder. “Not a 
word to the detective on 'that score — not a 
syllable : Don’t 3-011 see, we might get took up 
as accessories after the fact on account of know- 
ing it and not giving information. That’s the 
law, Tou3 r : so take care of yourself." 

” Thank ye for the advice— I sha’n’t neglect 
it, you may be sure. But wlmt time will this 
detective gcnelman be here to-morrow?" 

“ When and where do you think 3'ou could 
fall in with Chifiin again ?’’ demanded Solomon : 
" 'cause why, it mustn’t be at any of his haunts 
that’s knowed to me — I mustn’t seem to have 
an3'think to do in it — that’s our agreement, you 

know," 

“To be sure — all right enough 1 " answered 
Wilkins. “I can see Chifiin any time I like 
to-morrow." 

“ Well then, it can be done early and 
after a few moments’ reflection, the landlord 
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added, “ The detective shall be here at nine 
o’clock in the' morning : there’s no fne about 
then to take any pertickler notice. And 1 tell 
you what, Tony — the best thing you could do 
would be to sleep here to-night. 1 will give you 
a bed and a ooct breakfast in the morning ; and 
all things considered, it would be much better 
— ’cause why, you i! bo on the spot quite 
bandy, to see the detective when he comes in 
the morning— and there won’t be no waiting or 
bother of that sort.’ 

“Well, I dou’c mind,” observed Wilkins; 
“but I have got. an appintincnt with my young 
o’oman at nine o’clock " 

“You must put it oil', Tony,” interrupted 
Solomon in a peremptory manner: “ you must 
stay here altogether till you've settled things 
with the detective. N on can order as much 
lush, and bakker. and what not, as you like 
I’ll stand treat— and a good suppper of tri: e and 
inguns into the bargain.’’ 
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“That’s business-like," said Wilkins; “and 
it’s fort’nate I told my young o’oman to meet 
me just over the canal-bridge at nine o’clock : 
so I can run out for a minute and stall her off 
till to-morrow.’’ 

“You can do that : but mind, vou mustn’t be 
more than five minutes away. You promise ?” 

“ Yes, to be sure— if you wish it.’’ 

“Hush! there’s chaps a-coming — we wont 
be seen whispering together." 

Thereupon Solomon Patch emptied his glass, 
and rose to quit the room, just as several of jts 
regular frequenters made their appearance,— 
their approach having been heralded by some 
boisterous outburst of merriment in front of the 
bar. Thither did Solomon return, chuckling 
inwardly at the arrangement he had effected 
with Tony Wilkins, whom he purposed to keep 
as much as possible under his own eye till the 
morning, for fear lest if he went out he might 
perchance fall in with the Cannibal, and be 
deterred from his purpose either by compunc- 
tious feelings of his own, or a return to good 
humour on the part of that individual. But on 
his side, Tony Wilkins was also chuckling in- 
wardly, for reasons which are obvious enough. 

At nine o’clock Tony quitted the Billy Ga it ; 
and having assured himself that he was* not fol- 
lowed, hurried away across the birdge, and de- 
scended to the towing-path of the canal, where 
Chifiin was waiting for him. Their conversation 
was brief and hurried : and when they separ- 
ated, Tony Wilkins sped back to the boozing- 
ken, receiving a significant nod of approbation 
from Solomon Patch as he rassed the bar ; for 
he had not been altogether more than ten 
minutes absent, and the old landlord was well 
pleased at what lie considered to be a proof of 
deference and good faith on the young ruffian’s 
part. Re-entering the tap-room, Tony conti- 
nued to smoke and drink at Solomon’s expense : 
and the promised supper was not forgotten. 
The orgie on the part of the frequenters was 
kept'up as usual until past midnight ; and when 
the house was cleared of all save the regular 
inmates and Tony Wilkins, preparations were 
made for retiring to rest. A little crib of a 
bed-room on the same iloor as Solomon’s own, 
was assigned to Tony ; and by one o’clock a 
complete silence prevailed throughout the 
dwelling. 

Tony did not undress : but he put out his 
candle in order to avoid creating any suspicion 
of an evil design. He sat down on the . bed — 
and thus waited for at least three quarters of 
an. hour. Then he took off his shoes; and 
gently opening the door of his room, listened 
with suspended breath. Not a sound met his 
ears ; but for full live minutes did he remain 
listening. Then lie began to descend the stairs, 
very Blowly and very carefully,— pausing, too, 
on every step, for the wood-work made a slight 
creaking noise. But no one appeared to be dis- 
turbed ; and he reached the ground-floor. He 
was now in the open space in front of the bar ; 


and being quite familiar with every feature of 
the establishment, he bad no difficulty in reach- 
ing the street-door without stumbling against 
any object, though utter darkness prevailed. It 
was easy to draw back the bolts and unfasten 
the chain : but, as had been foreseen, the door 
was locked, and the key had been removed — 
most probably taken up-stairs to the room 
where'the landlord and his wife slept. Drawing 
forth from his pocket a small crow-bar, or 
“jemmy,” not more than a foot and a half long, 
and sharp as well as thin at one extremity, 
Tony Wilkins began to operate on the lock ; 
and this proceeding was conducted so noise- 
lessly and at the same time so skilfully, that in 
less than five minutes the lock came off in his 
hand, and no one in the house was disturbed. 
The door was now opened ; and Chiffin the 
Cannibal entered the place. 

The instant the door was closed ngain, the 
elder ruffian produced a dark lantern from his 
pocket ; and it was promptly lighted. Then 
the two villains exchanged rapid looks ; and 
while on the one hand Chiffin assured himself 
that Wilkins was resolute, the latter perceived 
an expression of a savage desire for vengeance 
on the countenance of the other. They spoke 
not a word : they had nothing to say — their 
plans were already settled — they had now only 
to execute them. Chiffin took off his heavy 
boots ; and lending the way, he began the as- 
cent of the narrow staircase, closely followed 
by his accomplice. 

The rooms up-slairs had been restored to 
their original condition,— that where the trap- 
door was formed, being once more used as a 
sleeping chamber for the landlord and his wife. 
On reaching the threshold of this room, Chiffin 
passed the lantern to Tony Wilkins, and then 
cautiously tried the handle of the door : but, 
as he had expected, it was locked. lie imme- 
diately drew forth from his pocket a small 
crow-bar, similar to that which the younger 
ruffian had already rendered serviceable ; and 
this the Cannibal used with so much prompti- 
tude and dexterity, as well as force, that the 
door was burst open in a moment. Patch and 
his wife both started up from the sound sleep 
in which they were wrapped at the time : but 
almost before a single sound of alarm had issued 
from their lips, Chifiin threw himself upon 
them, and his hands were at once forced upon 
their mouths in such a manner that they could 
not cry out. The next proceeding followed 
quick as thought ; and it was horrible too 
— most horrible. For Tony Wilkins with 
I bis own crow-bar dealt Patch a terrific 
blow on the head ; and the next instant 
the same murderous weapon crashed upon 
theskuH of the woman. The Cannibal, now 
having liis bands free, drew forth his ghastly 
clasp-knife, and made the murderous work 
still more sure by cutting the throats of the 
two victims. 

All this was done in an incredibly short] 
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space of time : it was the work of but a few 
moments. Yes : a few moments, sufficed to 
hurry two beings into the other world i And it 
was done so noiselessly too, that when the mur- 
derers listened at the chamber-door, they caught 
no sound to lead them to believe that the pot- 
boy or the female-servant whom the Patches 
kept, had been disturbed. As for the spectacle 
which the bed now presented, it was hideous 
and ghastly : husband and wife— that old man 
and that old woman — lay side by side, — their 
heads beaten in, their throats frightfully gashed, 
the Bheet and coverlid stained ith the blood 
which had soirted forth and was continuing to j 
flow profusely. But little recked the principal ! 
assassin for the horror of the sight : while on | 
the other hand the younger one was all in the | 
tremor of fevered excitement — as thi3 was the ! 
first blood he had ever seen'shed. His face, too, I 
was ghastly pale ; and indeed, scarcely was the 
crime accomplished, when he wished it un- 
done. 

“ Come, Tony,” said Chiffin, speaking in a 
low whisper, for fear of alarming the servants, 
“don’t stand shivering and shuddering there — 
but let’s look out for the spoil. Here, my lad — 
take a drop of this.” 

Tony Wilkins eagerly snatched the brandy- 
flask which the Cannibal presented to him ; and 
he drank with avidity a portion of its contents. 
The fiery fluid seemed to circulate like lightning 
through his veins, giving him the courage 
which he had all on a sudden lost immediately 
after the perpetration of the crime. A grim 
smile expanded itself on Chiffin’s counten- 
ance, as he saw by the light of the lantern the 
alteration which was all in a moment effected by 
the potent alcohol in respect to his companion : 
and then he took a long draught himself. 
They now began to search the drawers, the cup- 
boards, and the trunks. The cash-box was 
speedily discovered : but its contents did not 
exceed twenty pounds. 

“ There must be more somewhere, ’ growled 
Chifiin ; and the search was continued. 

A few articles of jewellery, of insignificant 
value, and with which Mrs. Patch had been 
wont to adorn her person on Sundays and on 
holidays, were discovered in one of the drawers : 
but no more money. As for plate, there was 
none,— no articles of silver being used at the 
Billy Goat. The garments of the murdered 
victims were next searched : but only a few 
shillings were found in the pockets. There was 
Solomon Patch's watch — an old silver one, of 
the description known as the “ turnip’ kind ; 
and there was likewise a breast-pin, but of little 
value. Every nook and corner of the chamber 
was carefully examined : still no more money, 
either in gold or bank-notes, appeared to be 
forthcoming. The Cannibal suggested that the 
mattrasses should be ripped open — a proposal 
to which Tony Wilkins at once assented: for 
the thought that so tremendous a crime had 
been perpetrated for so poor a profit as that 


already in hand, was. already goading him to 
desperation. 

“ We must remove the stifTuns off the bed,” 
observed Chiffin : “ but take care you don’t get 
the blood on your clothes. It’s precious tell- 
tale, my buy ; - and you see I managed with the 
knife so - ell that I didn’t' get a drop.” 

They lifted corpses from the bed and deposit- 
ed them on the floor : they then examined the 
mattrasses, which they cut open — but without 
discovering any additional spoil. Finally it be- 
came apparent enough that the murdered 
couple had either no more money in the house, 
or else that it was so well concealed as to baffle 
the search of the assassins. 

“Come along, Tony,” said Chiffin: “ it’s no 
use waiting here any longer.” 

“ But there must ne more swag than this,” re- 
plied Wilkins, perfectly aghast : for he had be- 
come an accomplice in the crime for the sake of 
booty alone— he had no vindictive feeling to 
appease— or no treacherous intent of betrayal 
on his own account to frustrate. “ Yes— there 
must be more 1” 

“ But if there isn’t, there isn’t,” replied Chif- 
fin savagely. “Come, take another dose of 
this :” — and he once more produced the brandy- 
flask. “We can fill it downstairs again if we 
choose ’’ he added with a diabolic grin. 

Wilkins poured down his throat all the re- 
mainder of the contents : but now the fiery 
fluid failed to revive his spirits. He felt tho- 
roughly miserable. 

“ Come along,” said Chiffin : “ it’s no use 
staying here.” 

They issued forth from the chamber where 
this horrible crime had been committed, and 
descended the stairs as noiselessly as they had 
previously stolen up them. Ttiey paused for a! 
few minutes to make a farther search in the till! 
of the bar, and in the cupboards of the bar- 
pirlonr : but not another coin did they dis-f 
cover. ’ 

“ Now, it won’t do for us both to be Been go- 
ing out together,’ said Chiffin. “ One of us 
must go first. You may, if you like.” 

Tony Wilkin3 clutched eagerly at this propo 
sition, inasmuch as not for worlds would he 
have remained behind in that house where 
murder had just been done. Chiffin saw how 
much he was troubled at the scanty proceeds of 
so enormous a crime ; and for an instant he 
wa3 fearful that such a state of mind was even 
calculated to superiuduce remorse and lead to, ; 
confession. The thought therefore struck him 1 
chat he would abandon his share entirely tu his 
accomplice — which he could very well have 
afforded to do, inasmuch as he possessed a consi- 
derable hoard of his own. But Chifiin had 
lately become greed y after gold ; and he could 
not bring himself to say the word which deprive 
him of the comparatively paltry pittance which 
constituted his portion of the present spoil. He 
had taken possession of the money and jewels—. 
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he had them about him — and he did not like to 
give all up. 

“ Well then," he said, “you go out first, Tony 
— and make straight off towards King’s Cross, j 
I'll join you there in about five or ten minutes: 
— and then we will divide the swag.’’ 

Wilkins would much sooner have had his I 
share at once before he left the place : but he j 
did not dare express a wish that would have i 
been tantamount to a suspicion : for he stood 
fearfully in awe of the terrible Cannibal. He 
therefore stole forth from the scene of murder, 
and bent his way in the direction of King’s 
Cross. 

Chiffin had extinguished the light in his 
lantern ere the street door was opened to afford' 
egress to Tony Wilkins. He now therefore re- 
mained in the dark : for the shutters of the 
windows were all closed. But no sensation of 
fear crept upon this dreadful man : on the con- 
trary, he gloated with a savage ferocity over 
the vengeance he had wreaked. For he had 
learnt from Tony Wilkins, when they met for a 
few minutes on the towing-path of the canal, 
that their suspicions were confirmed in respect 
to Solomon Patch’s contemplated treachery ; 
and with all the fiendishness of his nature, did 
he rejoice at the murderous work he had done. 
He remained for nearly ten minutes in the 
solitude and darkness of the bar ere he ven- 
tured to open the street-door : but at length, 
on issuing forth, he beheld no one through the 
gloom of the morning-hour nor did the sounds 
of any footsteps save bis own reach his ears. 
He made the best of his way towards the canal- 
bridge : but just as he had reached it, a posse 
of men suddenly emerged from a house close by 
—and Chiffin found himself, if not exactly in 
their midst, at all events so unpleasantly close 
that if he had taken to his heels their suspicious 
that he was some evil-doer would at once have 
led to pursuit 

We must here pause for a few moments to 
state who these persons were, and explain their 
presence in Agar Town. The house whence 
they had so suddenly emerged, had long been 
suspected of containing an illicit still ; and some 
positive information having been recently re- 
ceived by the authorities,— as well as some 
specific details as to the quantity of liquor sent 
forth from the place, — it was resolved to pay a 
visit thereto. In an earlier chapter of the 
narrative we said that incursions of this nature 
were rare in respect to Agar Town: but on the 
present occasion the conduct of the workers of 
the illicit still had become so emboldened by 
long impunity, that it could not be tolerated. 
Accordingly, a strong body of Excise officers 
and of policemen in plain clothes, had been ap- 
pointed for this special (service. They had re- 
paired one by one, and ifrom different quarters, 
bo Agar Town— they baa met at a given mo- 
ment close by the houselwhich was the object 
of their visit — and they had burst in. But to 
their infinite surprise auld discomfiture, they 


found nothing to justify their inroad. A man 
and woman — the only occupants of the house— 
were disturbed from their slumbers : but there 
was no still — no illicit spirit — no vessels having 
any appliance to the suspected process. Whe- 
ther it were that the inmates of the house had 
been put upon their guard as to the contemplat- 
ed incursion, and had made, their arrangements 
accordingly, — or whether it were that the 
house itself contained some secret laboratory so 
well concealed as to escape the prying eyes and 
scrutinizing research of the officers,— we. know 
nob ; nor is it necessary for the purposes of our 
tale to pause and inquire. Certain however it 
was, that after the most minute examination of 
the premises, nothing criminatory of the occu- 
pants could be discovered ; and the diseomfibted 
officers were beating a retreat, — when, on emer- 
ging forth, they encountered the Cannibal in 
the manner already described. 

Chiffin stopped short, irresolute for a moment 
how to act : indeed, he was suddenly dismayed j 
by this .bursting forth of a posse of- persons | 
from the house in question. The gloom of tbe 
hour. was quite sufficient to save him from re- 
cognition, had no artificial light been used : but 
all in a moment one of the policemen, drawing 
back the shade of his lantern, flashed the light 
of his bull’s-eye full on the ruffian’s counte- 
nance 

“’Tis Chiffin P was the cry instantaneously 
raised by half-a-dozen voices : Btaves were 
'drawn— and there was a quick rush towards 
him. 

His club— an invariable ‘companion of the 
Cannibal’s — instantaneously struck down the 
foremost of the officers : but his way across t‘ e 
bridge was barred - and he had no alternative 
but to dash along the road, which had a row of 
houses on one side and the parapet of the canal- 
wall on the other. The officers 'were close 
at his heels ; he tore along at a furious pace : it 
was indeed for life or death His presence in 
Agar Town at that precise time would nob fail 
to be connected with the double murder at the 
boozing-ken, when the crime should be dis- 
covered j and if brought home to him, bis path 
to the gibbet would be inevitable. His posi- 
tion was therefore desperate : and desperate 
was the thought that flashed to his brain. Bub 
what was this ? In a few moments we will 
explain it. He might have turned oft’ into any 1 
of the diverging streets : but his capture 
would be certain — for the officers were gaining 
upon him. He, might lead them a dance amidst 
the mazes of Agar Town : but they could 
disperse themselves— and he must fall into 
their hands. He could turn and fight des- 
perately— he had pistols in his pocket— he had 
a crowbar that would do murderous work, as 
well as his club : but though by means of all 
these weapons he might level, the foremost of. 
his enemies, he was certain to be overpowered 
by numbers. All these reflections swept 
through the man’s brain in an instant, — quick 
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,n .3 thought alone can travel. Then what was 
the desperate idea which had suggested itself ? 
We shall now see. 

Ohiffin had sped furiously on during the 
space of about two minutes : and, as we have 
already stated, his pursuers were rapidly gain- 
ing upon him. He glanced back : the fore- 
most were not fifteen yards distant. In 
another two minutes he would be in their 
hands ! All in a moment he sprang upon the 
parapet — balanced himself there for another 
instant— and in the next made one tremendous 
spring forward, disappearing from the view 
of the officers. They stopped short literally 
appalled,— for the height was great, and if he 
fell on the towing-path beneath, he must either 
be killed on the'spot or fearfully maimed. But 
a tremendous splash in the water far below 
made them aware that Chiffin had cleared the 
towing-path and had plunged into the canal. 
Some of the officers rushed to the parapet 
and looked over : some sped forward to seek 
a descent to the towinj?-path ; while others as 
quickly retraced their way to hurry acros3 the 
bridge and intercept the Cannibal’s flight on 
the opposite side. The confusion and excite- 
ment were immense. Those who remained 
looking over the parapet, threw the light of 
their bull’s-eyes down into the cutting through 
which the canal ran : but the rays reached 
not far enough to find reflection on the surface 
of the water — nor could the glances of the men 
penetrate through the depth of gloom into which 
they looked down. Gurgling and splashing 
noises were heard, evidently produced by the 
struggling of the Cannibal, in the water : but 
in about a minute they ceased altogether. 

It was more than two or three minutes before 
any of the c/licera succeeded in getting dowD 
upon the to * ing-paths on either side ; and then 
it was too late. Nothing could be heard or seen 
of the Cannibal. A careful inspection of the 
bank, however, on the opposite side of the canal 
to that where he had plunged in, showed where 
he must have scrambled out, as that particular 
spot was all wet. In the same manner his pro- 
gress was traced a little way along the path ; 
and in this direction did the officers accordingly 
speed — but without success ; he had fully ac- 
complished his escape. 

Three or four hour later, when the pot- 
boy and Gervant-woman at the toozing-ken rose 
to enter upon the duties of the day, they made 
the fearful discovery of the horrible murder 
which had been ' perpetrated. An alarm w as 
quickly raised — the neighbourhood was aroused 
— the utmost excitement prevailed. The ser- 
vants knew that Tony Wilkins had been asked 
to remain for the night at the hoime : his bed 
had not been slept in— he had disappeared — 
and there was consequently no doubt as to his 
guilt either as the sole perpetrator of the deed 
or as an accomplice. The police repaired in due 
j course to the scene of the horrible tragedy ; and 
' it now became known that Ghiffin was encoun- 


tered and chased in the middle of the past 
night. It was not therefore difficult to imagiue 
that he was one of the authors of the crime ; 
and measures weie accordingly taken with 
promptitude for the aoprehension of the Canni- 
bal and of Tony Wilkins. 


CHAPTER CXIII. 

THE TWO MURDERERS. 

Is the meantime Tony Wilkins had repaired to : 
King's Cross, according to the directions of 
the elder ruffian. Tie lounged and loitered 
about for ten minutes, and then beg.n 
to think it strange that Chiffin did not 
come. Another ten minutes elapsed : but still 
the Cannibal made not his appearance. Sus- 
picions bad been growing and strengthening in 
the mind of Tony Wilkins during these last ten 
minutes ; and he* came to the conclusion that 
the Cannibal meant to self-appropriate all the 
produce of the crime. Wherefore had he not 
made the divison previous to their separation ? 
and wherefore did he not keep his appointment 
now ? Wilkins was almost distracted at the 
thought of having committed so hideous a deed 
and placing his neck in peril of a halter, with- 
out reaping one farthing's benefit. He bad 
scarcely any money about his person ; and it 
was absolutely necessary he should get away 
from London as soon as possible. What was 
he to do ? . The idea occurred to him that he 
had better proceed at once to that boozing-ken 
in Bethnal Green where he knew that Chiffin 
had purposed to take up his temporary quarters 
he having left his lodging in Camden Town 
immediately after the attempted assassination 
of Madge Somers. For Wilkins thought that 
if anything had transpired to prevent the 
Cannibal from joining him at Kings Cross, 
and if be really meant to act fairly in 
dividing the booty, he would proceed to 
that public-house in Bethnal Green in the 
expectation of being joined there by his ac- 
complice. 

After a walk of nearly an hour and a half 
Wilkins reached the boozing-ken. It was now 
nearly foar o'clock in the morning : the place 
was shut up — and Tony scarcely liked to 
disturb the inmates. So he walked about in 
the neighbourhood -for another hour’, taking 
good care to elude the notice of the policemen, 
who might question or watch him. His mind 
all this time was in a dreadfully disturbid 
state : he was filled with a remorse for what 
he had done, because he had as yet reaped no 
benefit to create a feeling of reckless joy which 
absorb that sentiment cf compunction. He 
was harassed too with his suspicions of the 
Cannibal’s perfidy. 

At length he returned to the boozing-ken, 
and now ventured] to knock at the door. In 
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a few minuteB it was opened by an ill-looking 
fellow who acted as potman, and who seemed 
savagely sullen at having been disturbed from 
his slumber. He knew Wilkins as a friend 
of Chiffin's ; nnd as Chifiin was intimate with 
t 1 e landlord of the place, and also a good cus- 
tomer there, the potman did not dare openly 
*o offend anybody connected with him. He 
therefore answered Tony’s queries. The Can- 
nibal was not in the house-lie had not slept 
there that night— he had left at about eleven 
o’clock — and had not returned since : but a 
chamber was kept for his accommodation ac- 
cording to his order. 

Tony Wilkins was embarrassed how to act. 
He knew that suspicion of the murder, when 
discovered, would fall upon himself ; and he 
was therefore most anxious to get out of 
London : but if he fled at once, it would he 
throwing away his last chance of meeting the 
Cannibal and receiving his share of the spoil, 
supposing that his accomplice really meant to 
deal fairly by him. The potman serine that | 
lie hesitated and that his looks were strangely 
wild and troubled, asked if anything was the 
matter 1 

“I must see Chifiin— and so I’ll wait for 
him,’’ replied Tony. "We have missed each 
other, and I hav’n’t been in bed all night.” 

"Well its no use keeping me standing at 
the door," said the potman sullenly ; "and 
if a blue-bottle happens to come into the street 
he’ll think there’s summut queer going on : 
so you’d better come in ; and if you’re tired, 
what’s to perwent you from roing up and 
having a stretch on the bed in Chiffin’s room V 
"So I will," answered Tony. "And mind, 
if anybody conies to inquire artcr me, T ain’t 
wisible not to no one, except Chifiin liis-self." 

"All right," growled the potman, ns he 
closed the front-door of the boozing-ken again. 

" I s’pose you and the C-tnnibal has been doing 
a hit of business tocretber ?*' 

"Yes— but nothink pertickler," responded 
Tony quickly and curtly. “Which is the 
way 

“Come along," was the answer given by the 
man : and he forthwith conducted Wilkins 
up into an attic, where he left him. 

Tony was at first inclined to throw him c elf 
down on the bed to rest : for be was thorough- 
ly wearied and exhausted, as much by the 
excitement of his mind ns by the many 
hours he had been wandering about. But 
be felt so uneasy nnd troubled that be i 
could not lie down. He knew the domestics at 
the Billy Goat were early risers, and that by 
this time the murder must be discovered : every 
moment was therefore precious— nnd he oueht 
already to be many miles away from London. 
It was no use for him to vnjfc there unless con- 
fident that the Cannibal would make bis ap- 
pearance. But how could he know this? As 
he asked himself the question, the thought 
Btruck him that if Chifiin had left anything at 


this boozing-ken, it might be regarded as a 
proof that he really meant to return. So Tony 
began looking about the room. There was a 
cupboard, which was locked ; and this he had a 
great mind to break open. 

" It wouldn’t be fastened,” he thought to 
himself, " if it hadn’t summut in it worth tak- 
ing ; and if so, I may as well heljo myself, no 
matter whether the contents is Chiffin’s or be- 
longs to the people of the house. I must be off 
soon ; and I can’t go with only a few shillings 
in my pocket." 

Without any farther hesitation, Tony Wil- 
kins drew forth his little crowbar and began to 
operate on the cupboard-door. In a very few: 
moments it was opened ; and he perceived a 
pair of pistols, two or three shirts, and a bunch 
of skeleton-keys, which he knew belonged to 
the Cannibal. He wondered that Chifiin should 
have taken the precaution to lock up these 
things of such trifling value ; and he instituted 
a more rigorous search in the cupboard. There 
was a heavy pair of boots lying at the bottom, 
and which he likewise knew to be Chiffin’s. He 
took up one of them to see whether they were 
in a better condition than his own— in which 
case he would self-appropriate them— when he 
felt something inside. He drew it out : it was 
a brown paper parcel, tied round with string, 
and likewise secured with sealing-wax. The 
words, " Pomlcr and bullets? were scrawled on 
the wrapper in Chiffin's own hand. Tony Wil- 
kins proceeded to open the parcel, — when, to 
liis mingled amazement and joy, he discovered 
that it contained an immense quantity of bank- 
notes, with perhaps about a hundred pounds in 
gold. The coins were so rolled up into differ- 
ent packctfl as to make the parcel feel, ere it 
was opened, as if it really did contain a quantity 
of pistol-bullets. All the murderer’s remorse 
vanished in a moment : he had suddenly light- 
ened upon a treasure 1 A hasty computation 
showed him that the booty amounted to at least 
six or seven hundred pounds ; and he was al- 
most wild with delight. 

Securing the treasure about his person, and 
likewise self-appropriating the pair of pistols, 
Tony Wilkins descended from the chamber as 
gently as possible, and slipped out of the house, 
unnoticed by the potman, who was taking 
another nap on the mattress where he slept in 
the tap-room. But just as he emerged into the 
narrow street-, or alley, he beheld Chifiin hurry- 
ing towards the place. 

“ I thought I should find you here,” said the 
Cannibal, who seemed in a most wretched 
plight, — haggard and exhausted — his clothes 
soiled with mud and bearing the indications of 
a recent drenching— his whole appearance, in- 
deed, most suspiciously strange. " Come in’," 
he added gruffly : " we can’t stand speaking in 
the street : ’ — and he knocked peremptorily at 
the door, which Wilkins had closed behind 
him. 

In a few moments the summons was answered 
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by flic potuinn : but at the* very instant- that 
Griffin crossed the threshold, Tony Wilkin* 
rushed awiiy- and turning the corner of the 
street, was at. once out, of sight. 

" WJnt the deuce does it mean V exclaimed 
the Cwnibal, sweeping his startled looks up 
and down the narrow alley in which the 
boozing-ken was situated : for he naturally 
thought that his accomplice had suddenly 
been terrified bv the appeartnee of police-con- 
stables. 

" And how come he out of the house T' raid 
the potman. “ I never heerd him go down 
stairs i M 

'* What do you mean / where has he been i" 
demanded the Cannibal, turning round with 
such fierce abruptness upon the potman, that 
the latter started back in terror. 

“ Recn 1 Why he come to wait for yon ” 

“ Rut whore has he been V vociferated Chitlin, 
furious with mingled rage and apprehension. 

11 Recn ? Why, up in your room ” 

Perdition !'* thundered forth the (tnnihil : 
and felling the potman with one tremendous 
blow of his fi«t, lie sprang up the stairs like a 
maniac. 

The master of the boozing-ken, startled from 
bis sleep at that tremendous rush of heavy 
steps up the staircase, issued forth from his 
room just as Chitlin had sprung past, the door 
to gain the higher storey. And now, what cries 
of rage and bitter imprecations reached the ears 
of the astounded landlord, who dared not as- 
cend to see what was the matter. Rut in r. few 
moments Chitlin came thundering and storming 
down again ; and then hi- ln»* was reveal* d. 
amidst a torrent of the nio-t shocking oaths and 
diabolical threats. The landlord hc.mnght him 
to be tranquil, <*r hi? vociferations would alarm 
the neighbours : but it wa« some minute-- be- 
fore the Cannibal could re-cover the ■ lightest 
degree of calm. Then lie hastily Hire- otF bl- 
own soiled and still damp garments, and put on 
a suit with which the landlord furnished him. 
Tiiis being done, lie rushed awnv from the place 
rerolved to scour the whole nefghbourhood in 
search of Tony Wilkins, even though at the 
risk of being recognized and captured by any 
policemen whom he might meet. 

TTe had not however gone far, before be wan 
struck by a scn'c of the imprudence of bis con- 
duct, as avell as by the thought that Wilkin.-*, 
having at least twenty minutea’ start of him, 
wan not likely to be overtaken in that maze of 
streets, lance, and alleys. lie stopped short, 
uncertain what course to pursue. Should lie 
go back to the boozing-ken ? Scarcely bad he 
asked himself this question, when he recollected 
that be bad left the produce of the past night’s 
crime in the clothes he had put ofif : for such 
wan his hurry that he had omitted to take the 
money and the jewels from the pockets thereof. 
JIc now cursed his own oversight as bitterly as 
lie had ere now vented his imprecations against 
t Tony Wilkins. He was penniless. He bad not 


even his burglarious implements about him : 
the very tools tint constituted his “ stock-in- 
trade” wer** wanting. The morning, too, wan 
advancing — the people v ere getting up and 
opening their shutterr- — it was now dangerous 
for him to be abroad. There was no alter- 
native hut to r o back to the bnoziiip-kcn. 

On reaching the alley where it, was situated, 
lie p*-op,.fl cautiously round the. corner; andi 
tin- fin t object that met his view, was a police- 
man slandin-z at the door of the public- 
hon-e. The constable might only be waiting 
for a morning dram ; or lie might have 
a nn r<* important object in view. There 
might he other pilicm-'n, too, inside the 
pre:tib*-.i. Tin- murder in Agar Tos-n might 
long *-iv this have been di-covered— suspicion, 
after the adventure of the canal, would natur- 
ally fasten it«elf upon him— the public-house 
might he known to ho one of his haunts— and 
hen-e the presence of the police. All these 
rejections swept like a hurricane through the 
mind of the f-innibal : nnd lie turned ab- 
ruptly away. The condition of that man's mind 
wa-. now horrible in the extreme : it was a 
p-ufec! he!! of all the worst nnd deadliest 
pv-i',n-, that can possibly find a resting-place 
in th*' human hre-ist. Rut the dominant one 
was : dialvolic thirst for vengeance against 
Toe v Wiikins. 

1 le pursued his way through the narrowest 
-aiid oh-'curest streets, in the direction of the 
i-a«t*rn out-kirtof the Retlmal Green district. 
The inhabitants of that poor and wretched 
quarter were now all entering upon the oecupv- 
tionsand the toi's of the new-born day. Tnc 
milkman w ar making bis round, dispensin ' 
"hapo’rth” of hi*? well-v. atered commodity 
at every door. Reggars were Feen issuiug 
forth from the dens where they had slept, - 
walking firmly nnd looking happily enough, 
till they entered upon the verge ofsupeiior 
neighbourhoods, when they gradually assumed 
a uliulllinp, shambling gait and the most 
lugubrious cxi mrioii of countenance in order 
to pursue their calling. From some open 
windows the sounds of the weaver’s shuttle 
might he heard ; .ami at others, poor squalid- 
losiking women were seen hanging out p tched 
and ragged articles of clothing to dry. Me- 
clirrics and labourers were proceeding to tlie 
places where they worked, while others were 
going to seek for employment. Hideous 
objects, male and female, were creeping along 
to the public-house to take their morning 
dram ; street sweepers, with shouldered 
broom-;, were on their way to tlic crossings 
that they claimed as. little freeholds of then- 
own in better neighbourhoods. The barber's 
nhop was filled with customers ; and bristly 
beards were disappearing before the keen 
edge of the razor. Costermongers, with t heir 
baskets and trucks, were setting out on the 
duty's trading ventures, with as much specul- 
ative pre-occupation as if they were merchants 
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proceeding to the City to deni with hundreds 
of thousands of pounds sterling. Here might 
be seen a little child of scarcely five years old 
staggering under the weight of a quartern 
loaf just fetched from the baker's : another 
returning from the chandler’s at the corner, 
with the half-ounce of tea, the quarter of a 
pound of sugar, and the diminutive morsel of 
butter for the breakfast. Other children had 
already commenced the day’s usual routine of 
playing in the gutter, and picking up such 
garbage as might serve to compensate for the 
scantiness of the meal whereof they had 
partaken in-doors. 

The Cannibal pursued his way ; and in a 
short time he reached Hackney Marshes. He 
wandered on, though sinking with fatigue and 
half-famished with hunger. He had no settled 
plan : he knew not what course to adopt. Far 
into the fields he went : he slaked his thirst 
at a brook — and at length threw himself under 
a hedge, where he fell into a sound s’eep. 
When he awoke the sun’s rays were pouring 
down, hot and almost scorching, upon his face *. 
and he knew it must be nearly mid-day. lie 
had therefore slept several hours. Tie rose up 
and walked still farther into the country. Again 
he slaked his thirst at a rivulet : but his hunger 
was now ravenous. He beheld a cottage at a 
distance : and thither he bent his steps. The 
door stood open ; a labourer and his wife, with 
three or four children, were seated at a table, 
partaking of their frugal repast. C'hifiin ap- 
proached the threshold, and asked for a piece of 
bread, saying that he was in great distress, 
lie had on a decent suit of clothes, supplied by 
the landlord of the boozing-ken ; and the first 
thought of the man and his «ife was that he 
was some broken-down tradesman. They were 
therefore about to invite him to enter and per- 
take of their meal : but when they looked a 
second time at his villanons lmng-dog counten- 
[ ance, they felt convinced that lie was an evil 
i character : and the peasant, getting up from 
table, closed the door abruptly. Chifiin gave 
vent to a savage imprecation, and dragged him- 
self away. 

At a distance from that cottage he sat down 
again to reilect upon his position and the course 
lie should pursue. That suspicion would fall 
upon himself in respect to the double murder in 
Agar Town, lie had no doubt ; and that there 
would be an active search for him, he was 
equally confident. So far as his apparel went, 
he was to a certain degree disguised by the 
plain but respectable suit he had on : but liow 
could lie prevent his countenance from betray- 
ing him ? This was the question. Even if he 
had his whiskers shaved olf and his hair crop- 
ped close, his features would still remain too 
remarkable not to identify him. Therefore, to 
re-enter London was under any circumstances 
impossible. As for writing to the land- 
lord of the boozing-ken in Spital-fields, 
to ask that he would remit his money 


to any stated place, — this would be absurd : 
for that individual, in the supposition that 
Chifiin was by no means likely to return to his 
house— or that if he did, he would be complete- 
ly in his power— was sure to self -appropriate 
whatsoever was found in the pockets of the 
garments left behind. Then what was he to 
do ? A thought struck him. What if he were 
to travel into Lincolnshire and pay a visit to 
Saxondale Castle? If her ladyship were still 
there, well and good— she would supply him 
with funds : bnt if not, he could hide himself 
in the western wing of the building — the larder 
of the castle, stealthily visited by night, v ould 
supply him with food— and he might thus lead 
a comfortable life for some time, until lie found 
the means and opportunity for getting out of 
England. • 

The Cannibal's resolve was accordingly 
taken ; and he composed himself to sleep again 
under a hedge, so that he should be suffici- 
ently refreshed to journey throughout the 
ensuing night. It was sunset when he re- 
sumed liis walk : but he felt faint for want of 
food. Food lie must have, by some means or 
another. Lending his steps in a northern direc- 
tion, lie entered on the high road with a de- 
termination of stepping the first solitary 
traveller he might chance to encounter, provid- 
ed the appearance of the individual should 
promise a booty worth the risk. Ho walked 
slowly along — for lie was weak and well 
nigh exhausted, notwithstanding liis slumbers 
of the day: his hunger was no longer 
ravenous— it had subsided into faintness. 
The twillight had passed : but it was a 
beautiful clear night, in the month of Septem- 
ber. Presently he heard the sounds of a 
horse's hoofs approaching from behind at 
a brisk trot. lie had in liis hand a good 
stout cudgel with which he had provided him- 
self ; and he grasped it in readiness to make an 
I attack. The horseman soon overtook him ; 
and the glance which Chifiin threw over his 
shoulder at. the individual, decided him in a 
’moment. Desperation and excitement nerved 
him with strength : as for courage, he naturally 
possessed it. The traveller had the appearance 
of a substantial farmer, and was a short, stout, 
strohg-built man, somewhere about forty years 
of age.' Chifiin sprang forward, his club in one 
hand, the other stretched out to seize the bridle 
of tlie liorse ; but the animal, frightened at the 
suddenness of the movement, swerved aside — 
and the next instant its rider rolled in tlic dust: 
It is more than probable that he would have 
been stunned by the fall : but the Cannibal, to 
make sure, dealt him a blow on the head which 
effectually deprived him of his senses, though 
uot of life. Chifiin lost notan instant in turn- 
ing out the contents of his pockets, which he 
found to consist of between two and three 
pounds in money, some papers, and a silver 
watch. Of all these things the Cannibal took 
possession ; and for a few moments he dcliber- 
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ated whether ho should self-appropriote the 
horse likewise : but he feared that it might lead 
to his detection — and he accordingly hastened 
away from the scene of his villanous exploit. 

Speeding across the fields, he ran till he was 
quite exhausted, and wa'a compelled to rest for 
a time. Then he continued his journey again 
—and soon reached a village, v here he procured 
I refreshments, Here however he made but a 
' brief halt : for in the tap-room of the public- 
house where he partook of his meal, the convei’- 
sation turned upon the dreadful murder which 
had been discovered that morning in a part of 
London called Agar Town. The names of Chif- 
fin and Tony Wilkins were freely mentioned, 
and in rather an unplasant way too for the 
listener. It even struck him that he was 
surveyed in a somewhat scrutinizing manner by 
those present : and thus lie was by no means 
sorry when, on (putting the public-house, he 
breathed the open air again. 


CHAPTER CX1V. 

Mas. mxocciiTON .\ m» Tin: countess. 

Return we once more to the palatial mansion 
of the Earl of Cistlemaiue at Kensington. It 
was the fourth day after the scene when the i 
Countess fainted in her attempt to write a* 
letter to her husband : and during this interval 
she had remained unconscious of all that was 
passing around her. When she recovered her 
intellectual faculties, she began to question Mrs. 
Broughton as to how long this relapse bad 
lasted— whether the Earl had visited her as was 
his wont— aud whether anything of importance 
had taken place ? In reply to these queries she 
was informed that she lm’d been three whole 
days in a dangerous condition again — that the 
Earl himself, pleading indisposition, had kept 
his own chamber— hut that he had regularly 
sent to make inquiries relative to her ladyship’s 
health. Mrs. Broughton added that nothing of 
importance had occurred,— thereby meaning 
that there had been no fresh intrusions on the 
part of the nocturnal visitor to the suite of 
chambers. 

The Countes3 was much affected on hearing 
that her husband was unwell: but it soon 
struck her that this indisposition on his part 
was merely a pretence in order to a*oid the 
necessity of visiting her own sick-room ; and 
the tears trickled down her cheeks at the 
thought. After a few minutes’ pause she once 
more expressed a wish to write toiler husband : 
but Mrs. Broughton positively refused to give 
her the writing-desk— observing that she bad 
incurred a severe rebuke from Dr. Ferney for 
having done so on tl>e previous occasion. 

It was about mid-day when this discourse 
took place between' the Countess of Castlemaine 
and Mrs. Broughton. Her ladyship inquired 


the hour ; and on being informed, she said, j 
after a few minutes’ reflection, “I can endure 
this state of mind no longer 1 Earnestly and 
strenuously would I have avoided the interven- 
tion of a third party : but it has now become 
necessary. If 1 am not permitted to write, I 

must speak It is killing me to endure all 

this ! But of whom should I make a confidant 
if not of you ? whose assistance should I invoke i 
if notyour’s, my good and faithful Broughton 1 ” I 

“ I beseech your ladyship to compose your- 1 
self,” said the kind-hearted dependant. “ There 
are more ways of exciting the feelings than by 
endeavouring to write a letter ; and if you 
experience another relapse, it may prove' 
fatal.” 

“ 1 will compose myBelf for a few hours, 
Broughton,” responded the Countess. “But 
promise me that if this evening— let us say bet- 
ween nine and ten o’clock— you fin’d me 
sufficiently tranquillized, sufficiently strong 
also to endure whatsoever little fatigue may be 
attendant on unbosoming my soul to you,— you 
will listen— you will permit' me to speak— and 
you will promise to befriend me V 

“ Heaven knows, dear lady,” responded the 
woman, with earnest sincerity, “if I could 
really befriend you, I should be only too happy. 
But, alas ! 

“ You fear,” said the Countess, perceiving 
that Mrs. Broughton suddenly stopped short, 
“ that mine is a case beyond the reach of friend- 
ly aid, and that I have been guilty of errors 
which naught can efface ? You sliall see 1”— and 
most singular was the expression which settled 
upon the pale countenance of Lady Castlemaine 
— that same expression which had before so 
much bewildered the worthy Mrs. Broughton, 
and had set her reflecting whether it were pos- 
sible, in the face of all circumstances, that the 
Countess could bo innocent ? 

“ Compose yourself, dear lady,” she said : 
“and this evening, if you will, you shall com- 
mand my services.” 

“ You promise me ?— and your promise has 
already tended to cheer my spirits. My mind 
is indeed more tranquil now. I feel as if 1 
could enjoy a few hours of peaceful slumber.” . 

“Ob, do cried Mrs. Broughton ; “ and you 
will awake refreshed.” I 

The Countess of Castlemaine said not another 
word— but settled herself to Bleep ; and in a 
little while she was wrapped in slumber. fsoon 
afterwards one of the younger damsels entered 
the sick-chamber with an intimation that the 
Earl had left his own apartment, and had 
descended to the drawing-room, where he de- 
sired Mrs. Broughton’s immediate presence. 
She accordingly proceeded to obey the sum- 
mons ; and on entering the drawing-room, was 
at once struck by the Earl’s altered ap- 
pearance. He did indeed seem as if he had 
been very ill : his countenance was haggard 
and care- worn— his eyes, so dark in hue and so 
bright in lustre, no^r appeared to burn with the 
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me for mercy perhaps ? That I have already 
shown her — too much, too much But for for- 
giveness ? No -never, never! She stretched 
out her arms to me — she adjured me by my 
name— and I fled from her presence when she 
awoke, as I would from a l’eptile that was 
uncoiling itself ? And 'she would write to 

me? Yes, let her write— for perhaps she 

would confess who was the author of her shame 
and of my dishonour : and that is a secret I 
long to learn ! Oh, why is she so beautiful ? 
— so beautiful and yet so false ! the hypocrisy 
of a serpent in the form of an angel 1 My 

God, why .is she so lovely why ?" 

The Earl of Castlemaine had walked to and 
fro in the apartment with agitated steps 
while thus speaking : for he was in a 
state of terrible excitement. Mrs. Brough- 
ton had remained rivetted to the spot, — 
her presence of mind and her fortitude 
abandoning her : for she feared lest the 
nobleman should go mad, and in his ravings in 
the presence of others give forth revelations 
that never could be recalled. She was affected 
too by the wild and mournful accents in which 
the last sentence of his speech was delivered. 
She had never seen him in such a mood before 
— unless it were when entering the chamber 
unperceived, she had caught the words in which 
ho had apostrophized his sleeping wife. But 
now there was such a depth of feeling in what 
he had just said, that she pitied him from the 
very bottom of her soul. Nor could she help 
remembering how great was the forbearance he 
had shown from the very first moment that he 
discovered his wife’s condition on the mentor- j 
able night of the Duke of Harcourt’s ball ; and 
she felt that there must be much generosity 
and much magnanimity in the soul of this man, 
beneath that proud and inscrutable exterior ! 
Indeed, she was now struck by the conviction 
that it was not altogether to save his own name 
from dishonour that be had shown so much for- 
bearance — but that it must at least in some 
degree be connected with a once powerful affec- 
tion entertained for the guilty Priscilla. 

Suddenly stopping short in his agitated walk, 
the Earl of Castlemaiue waved his hand for 
Mrs. Broughton to retire ; and she quitted the 
room accordingly,— her mind filled with rn’elan- 
choly reflections on all that had taken place— 
but yet not without a faint ray of hope stealing 
through, to the effect that the revelation she 
was to hear from the lips of her mistress might 
in some sense, more or less, give a different 
complexion to the affair. Yet again did she 
ask herself how in the presence of all damna- 
tory circumstances, Lady Castlemaine could 
possibly be innocent ? 

- Mrs. Broughton had no undue share of curi- 
osity, as the reader has already seen : but she 
certainly awaited with much anxious suspense 
the hour at which the confidential interview 
with her mistress was to take place. But not 
to keep the reader unnecessary delayed, let us 


suppose that nine o’clock had come— that Lady 
Castlemaine felt so'much invigorated and re- 
freshed that Mrs. Broughton did not deem it 
imprudent to allow her to converse at length — 
that they were alone together, in the sick-room, 
with the wax-lights burning, and the curtains 
carefully closed over the windows, Mrs, 
Broughton was seated by the side of the couch ; 
and as she bent her looks upon her mistress, 
she observed an air of mingled decision and 
confidence on her features, which made .the 
heart of the worthy woman bound with the 
hope that it might still be possible to clasp up 
all incriminating circumstances. Her ladyship, 
without raising her head from the pillow r 
turned her countenance towards Mrs. Brough- 
ton, and commenced her narrative in the follow- 
ing terms : — 

“ I must go back to those times when I was a 
young creature of between fifteen and sixteen, 
dwelling with an uncle and aunt : for, as you' 
are already aware, my parents died when I was 
in my infancy. I had no brothers nor sisters : 
the family title had become extinct at my 
father’s death ; and the estate was sold to 
satisfy the demands of the creditors. I was 
portionless, and dependent upon that uncle 
and aunt. But they supplied, as mccli as 
relatives can, the place of the parents I had 
lost : they were all kindness to me ; and as 
they had no children of their own, 1 was to 
them as a dauglitex’. They themselves were not 
rich, though in comfortable circumstances : but 
the chief source of their income was a Govern- 
ment pension conferred on account of diploma- 
tic services, and which would of course die with 
its l’ecipient. My parents had ‘ peiisbed too 
early for me to 'deplore their loss rb deeply as -I 
should otherwise have done had I known, them 
better ; and the goodness of my kind relations 
prevented me from experiencing the intense 
severity of such a loss. Thus I was happy,— as 
happy as a gay and artless girl of between 
fifteen and sixteen might well be, who 
knew nothing of the world and of 
cares. I had not been introduced into 
society : or, in fashionable parlance, I had 
not as yet ‘ come out,’ when I first formed 
the acquaintance of Lord Castlemaine. He v as 
then about twenty-eight years of age. I heed 
not tell you that he was handsome, because he 
is handsome now— and you also knew him then 

or at least shortly afterwards, at the time of 
our marriage. I was then staying with , my 
relatives in the country : his lordship was on a 
visit to a nobleihan who dwelt in the neighbour- 
hood : he had some years previously, when he 
himself was a youth, formed the acquaintance 
of my uncle— and it v» as now renewed. Through 
courtesy he was first invited to the house : the 
Jove that he conceived for me led him to repeat 
his visits. My heart was engaged to him before 
I comprehended what love was, or wherefore I 
felt so happy in his presence and pondered so, 
much in solitude on all that he had said when 





ve were together. Tuns some months passed 'of which ir. v.-;- -- the source. lie regarded it 
away. He lingered in that neighbourhood: he! as a dream vhi.:: : he slightest incident vrould 
became a daily visitor at the house. At length, I dissipate a bright vision too beautiful to 
when I was sixteen, my aunt questio-ed me as !:>t. Itw,;;. ro- : with thorns. Under its 
to the feeling I entertained towards Lord Castle- influence his soul appeared to be an .Eolian 
maine. The question, though delicately and harp, which even to the warmest and most 
guardedly rut, was in itself a revelation : the fragrant zephyr sends, forth plaintive and 
truth, hitherto utterly unsuspected, flashed wailing sound's as well as others melodiously 
upon my comprehension. I understood it all cheerful. How often was he wont to ash me 
— I loved Lord. Castiemaine ! Blushing and if I vere confident that I loved him— if 1 had 
weeping, I threw myself in the arms of my examined well my own heart— if I felt rssured ' 
aunt, with the vague idea that I was guilty of that I could never change 1 I was sometimes 
some crime in thus having unconsciously learnt hurt as well as afflicted by these reiterated 
to love. She embraced me tenderly, and questionings, which I could not help fancying 
breathed in my ears the almost overpowering argued distrust on his part of the sincerity of 
assurance that his lordship loved me likewise, ray affection. But he v ould assure me in 
She went on to observe that on account of my such glowing and impassioned terms that he 
tender age, he had spoken in the first instance knew beforehand what my answers would be, 
to herself ; but that if— as he had ventured to and was so convinced of their sincerity, that 
hope— his affections were reciprocated, he would the momentarily .inflicted wound was healed 
plead his suit in person. The Earl thus became in my heart and tuy sorrow vanished. Then he 
my intended husband : I was affianced to him : would tell me that he only pub those questions 
and although iny relatives would have urged because it was so sweet to receive the assurances 
the postponement of our union for at least a they elicited ; and yet in the very next breath 
year, his lordship’s persuasion over-ruled their he would make me tell him solemnly and 

wishes, and it was agreed that in four months sacredly that I had never loved before 1, 

I should accompany him to the altar.” a young girl only of fifteen [and a half when ] 

• The Countess paused, and seemed to be some- first learnt to love him! In these latter 
what faint. 3\Irs. Broughton entreated her not questions there was something that more than 
to continue if she felt unequal to the task : but hurt me— that seemed even to insult me : hut 
her ladyship assured the worthy woman that when he beheld the tears trickle down my 
she had physical strength and mental fortitude cheeks, he would snatch me in bis arms and 
adequate for the occasion, and would prefer kiss them rapturously away. Bapturoualy ?— 
going on. She accordingly resumed in t' e yes, and vehemently too — for there was much 
following manner :— " wild impulsiveness in that love, of his. If I 

“ It is particularly of those four months which were not always talking to him of our love, he 
elapsed from the date of our engagement to that would reproach me with being indifferent— he 
■ f our marriage, that I have next to speak. The would even accuse me of being cool and dis- 
Earl left the mansion of his noble friend in the tant— he would express his fears that I did 
neighbourhood, and took up his quarters at a not really Jove him, but only fancied that 1 
residence near our own, so that he might he .did. Conceive all this to me," a young crea- 
with me as much as possible. Words have no ture of sixteen whose entire hope of happiness 
power to ■conve 3 T the extent of his love. I did was centred in that man ! 1 was hurt and 
not then comprehend it all myself:- I have afflicted— uounded and insulted by those re- 
comprehended it since. But at the time I was proaches so unmerited, those accusations so 
too young, too inexperienced, too ignorant of undeserved : and then he would entreat my 
the human heart ar.d its passions, to under- pardon in the most vehement manner — he would 
stand the depth, the intensity, and the power level the bitterest reproaches against himself— 
of that love of his. On my side I loved he would anathematize his own folly— he would 
fondly and devotedly — but yet with a certain make himself miserable by declaring thatthough 
serenity, which though in itself delicious, dis- * e loved so fondly, we were not made for er.cli 
played itself not in sudden gushes of feeling, other. Nor was this all. Sometimes, when we 
When the heart’s love is full of confidence— had parted in the most, affectionate manner in 
when there appears no possibility that any cir- the evening, he would send me a note the firm 
cnmstance can arise to mar its progress or frus- thing in the morning, to the effect that itstiuci 
Irate its hopes — and when it is entertained by him 1 was cool and distant when we separated 
one who knows too little of the world to dream — he expressed his conviction I had something 
of accidents, casualties, and disasters, — the on rat- mind — that 1 looked dull and unhappt 
sentiment naturally glides as serenely as the —that I had perhaps a secret which J kept fi om 
unruffled streamlet. But it was altogether hip — that perchance I regretted having pro- 
different with Stephen— Lord CastlemaiDe, I raised him my hand : and thus would he* con- 
mean. His love appeared to be a source of jure up an infinite variety of circum- tare'.:- 
pain as well as of pleasure to him : it racked which had not the slightest foundation for tin h 
him with doubts while it filled him with joy : existence. He would entreat r. few lines in 
it made him mistrustful of the very happiness reply, either to assure him of my continuf (! ’ 
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love, or fco let bitn know the worst at once. And usaal. It was the month of August ; and the 
I would write back according to the dictates of weather was warm and delicious. For some 
my heart ; and he would speed into fey presence, time, on the occasion of this ramble, the dis- 
imploring forgiveness for having tortured him- course was unruffled by a single word on his 
self and me. Then he would enjoin me to cheer part to cause me pain. ’ Never indeed had his 
up— to look happy and' gay— to smile— to manner been more endearing: never ivas his 
laugh: and when I could not, or did so only by language more soft— more tender. I really 
a forced effort which was hut too plainly visi- thought that he himself felt that he had sorne- 
ble, he would again accuse me of being dull and times shown too much vehemence towards me 
unhappy — he would make a reproach of the —that he regretted it— and that he was en- 
very alfliction which he, himself had caused me. deavouring to make all possible amends. - In 
In this manner did the four months pass away ; the silent gratitude of my heart I thanked him:- 
and it was with the utmost difficulty I couki I regarded it as another proof of his dove. But 
conceal from my uncle and aunt the effects of I did not express those thanks in wordj : to do 
these frequent interruptions to the even flow of, so would have been to revive unpleasant re- 
my happiness. Nevertheless, as a general rule,,. miniscenccs, and even appear like a reproach 
I was not unhappy— for when alone, I reflected for his faults. The dusk was closing in ; aud I 
that all these peculiarities of conduct and varie- .at length said that, feeling somewhat tired, T 
ties of temper on the part of Stephen, were only would re-enter the house. I do nob know 1 
so many evidences of a profound and deathless whether he were offended that the proposal to 
love, which ought to make my heart grateful go in-doors should emanate from me— or whe- 
even amidst the very pangs they caused it to thcr some entirely different thought, flashing 
experience." to his mind, suddenly altered his mood : but so 

Again the Countess paused with a renewed it was— and catching me by the wrist, he bent 
feeling of exhaustion, and not to collect her upon me looks that appeared to burn with liv- 
thoughts : for the tide of these flowed rapidly ing fire as he said, ‘Remember, Priscilla, you 
in upon her brain, and she had but to cast her possess my love ! It is a love of romantic wild- 
mind upon the current in order to give them ness : beware how you ever do aught to change 
adequate expression. The sensation of fatigue this feeling : because from a los*e so wild would 
quickly passed away in the excitement of her sprint' the wildest vengeance !'— I was alarmed: 
discourse ; and she continued in the following I even shrank from him. Jt v. a3 natural 
terms:— enough ; for the horrifying fear took possession 

“You perceive, my dear Broughton, that this of me that lie was suddenly going ‘mad and 
is an analysis of a human heart upon which I would do m& a mischief. Jle became almost 
have entered— tlie heart of my husband !— and enraged : he conjured me to tell him, by every- 
you will comprehend presently wherefore I thing I deemed sacred, that 1 really loved him. 
thus dwell upon such minute details, and why My lips tremulously framed the" answer he 
the dissection of that heart is so carefully made, sought : and he appeared pacified. We entered 
t have already hinted that there was something the house : he remained for about another hour, 
wild and impulsive in the End’s love— I may his manner having resumed all its affectionate 
add that it wasromantic and feverish. Often- tenderness — his discourse its melting suavity, 
times would lie burst forth into the most ini- When he took his leave, 1 thought that he 
passioned delineations of that love of his: he went away completely happy. But when I as- 
would compare it to the burning brilliancy of cended to my own chamber, a sudden idea 
the noon-day sun, and would tell me that mine struck me as if with a violent blow ; ar.d dis- 
resembled only the reflection which the earth pensing with the services of my maid, I sat 
caught thereof. At other times he would seize down to ponder upon it. Was it. fossible that 
me forcibly by the wrist— grasp it till he hurt Stephen thought I loved him only for his title 
me— and with a strange wildness in his look, and his wealth ?— or rather that J was affecting 
would declare that it was a fearful thing to love a love which my soul expet ienced not ? I was 
as he loved ; for that he was giving to a human shocked at the bare idea that such hideous 
creature the adoration which propet ly belonged selfishness could be imputed to me. But was 
only to bite Creator. Titus did he frighten me he so ungenerous as to entertain such u suspi- 
with the vehemence of his manner and the cion ? Alas, I feared so : or else wherefore those 
singularity of his words : but in his milder and constantly reiterated questions relative to my 
more tender moods, he was so endearing and love? wherefore those repeated adjurations 
affectionate that he amply repaid me‘ for what.- that I would search well my own heart and 
ever transient anxieties and afflictions he thus analyze my feelings ere I again gave him the 
caused me to experience. But «>ne evening, with- assurance that I did love ? T was portionless — 
in three or four days of the one fixed for our my prospects on the part of my relatives were 
bridal, a scene took place which I must specialty hut small, as I have already stated— and there- 
note. There v as a large garden attached to fore it might be deemed natural that I should 
the house where I dwelt with my relatives: do my best to acquire a social position, with 
and on that particular evening I had rambled name and - rank. Bub,~Oh ! as I wept bitter 
with the Earl until a somewhat later hour than burning tears while thus giving way to my re- 
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at all, nor seen the figure, nor descended into 
the garden. I knew not what to think.' On 
| the one hand there appeared to be the con- 
viction that the incident wa3 real, and that 
' it had been repeated in a dream : but then, 
on the other hand, was my own endeavour to 
believe that it was all a dheam, and to persuade 
myself that it was so. I resolved to keep the 
circumstance locked up in my own bosom, 
and not to speak of it unless the Earl himself 
should mention it. He came, as usual, soon after 
breakfast : he was happy, cheerful, and loving : 
he brought me handsome presents, which he 
had purposely caused to be sent down from 
London ; and he talked joyously of the proxi- 
mity of the wedding-day as he imprinted 
kisses on my cheeks. Then he spoke of .our 
love : he volunteered lii8 conviction that 
mine was as sincere and earnest though not 
so impassioned as his own ;-and throughout 
that day not a single unpleasant word ruffled 
the harmony of our minds. How, therefore, 
could I carry into effect my resolution of the 
previous evening— to beg that everything 
might be broken off unless he were thoroughly 
convinced of the disinterested and unselfish 
uality of my love? No— I could not: nor 
id I wish to do so : there appeared to be no 
[ necessity now for such a serious step. But 
I not a syllable fell from his lips relative to the 
incident of the past night ; and therefore I 
concluded that it must have been all a dream. : 
for I could not bring myseif to fancy that I 
had seen an apparition — and if it were he in 
person, how could he thus avoid making any 
allusion to the topic 1 — for he must have known 
that I. had opened my window and seen him 
there. Assuredly, I thought to myself, it was 
naught but a dream 1” 

The Countess paused and remained silent for 
some minutes. Mrs. Broughton made no re- 
mark : she was deeply anxious to hear the 
remainder of the narrative which had already 
acquired so profound an interest. 

“ The Earl took his leave of me that evening 
in a cheerful and affectionate manner/ resumed 
the Countess, — “whispering to me as he went 
away that we should soon be united no more 
to part. I ascended to my chamber : but 
when I reached it a superstitious terror, vague 
and undefined, seized upon me ; and I instant- 
aneously felt that if I were to seek my couch 
at once, I should vainly endeavour to close my 
eyes — for that an irresistible fascination would 
attract me to the window at about the same 
hour as on the preceding night, to send my 
shuddering looks forth and see if the same 
object presented itself on the grass-plat. <So I 
dismissed the maid at once, and sat down to 
give way to my reflections. With respect 
however to the impossibility of sleeping I was 
wrong ; for gradual^ did slumber steal upon 
me— and though I slept not soundly, yet was 
I plunged into a state of dreamy repose, in 
which the faculty of accurate perception and 


reasoning was lost. I was awakened up by 
hearing my name pronounced. * Priscilla !' — 
the summons came from the garden — not loud, 
but yet clear and unmistakable, in the Earl’s 
voice. ‘ Priscilla !' — the summons was re- 

peated. I started up wildly. ‘ Priscilla!' — a 
third time did my own name, thus sent up 
from the garden, reach my ears. Then it must 
be he, I thought to, myself : and my superr 
stitious terrors vanished : but as I passed the 
mirror on my way to the casement, I caught 
sight of my countenance by aid of the wax- 
candles burning on the toilet-table ; and I 
saw that it was pale as death. And no wonder- 
— for I had at first been fearfully alarmed. 
I drew aside the curtains — I opened the win- 
dow — I looked forth— and there was the Earl, 
or at least his image, standing on the grass- 
plat below. His face was upturned to the 
casement : the silver flood of moonlight poured, 
upon it, and in that argentine reflection it 
seemed white and ghastly as that of a corpse 1 
I shuddered to the uttermost confines of my 
being: methought I gazed upon a ghost. He. 
beckoned me to come down to him. I obeyed 
mechanically— with an awful horror in my 
soul, and yet without the power to remain 
where I was, to cry out, to summon assistance, 
or to go elsewhere than down the staircase 
leading towards the back entrance, to the 
house. But when I opened the door and 
gazed forth, no one was ^upon the grass- 
plat. Then, all in an instant I found ray- 
self nerved with a degree of fortitude 
as sudden as it was -wonderful : I hastened 
round the garden — I looked everywhere — hut 
no human being, nor any image of one, met 
my view. I went back to my chamber, be- 
wildered — not knowing what to think. I fell 
upon my knees, and prayed long and fervently 
to heaven, imploring that if this were meant 
as a preternatural warning for any wise purpose 
of the Omnipotent, some farther sign might be 
vouchsafed to convince me of its reality — some 
sign that would leave no doubt behind, hut 
would be unquestionably convincing. I rose 
from my knees, almost expecting that some- 
thing of the kind would take place. I went 
again to the window, and looked .forth : but I 
beheld nothing more to startle or dismay me. 

I sought m3' couch; and strange as it ma}' 
seem, it is not the less a fact that- sleep almost 
immediately visited my eyes. When I awoke in 
the morning, I did not remember having dreamt 
of anything. ’ 

“ And did you riot, dear ladj', on that occa- 
sion,” asked Mrs. Broughton, perceiving that 
the Countess paused again, “speak to his lord- 
ship on the mysterious subject 

“ No - 1 did not,” responded the Countess of 
Castlemaine ; “ and I will tell you wherefore. 
He came at the usual hour, and seemed so 
cheerful and so happy that I could not find it 
in my heart to mention the circumstance. . Eor 
I reasoned to myself that if it were he in person 
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■whom I had seen upon the gras3-plat, 'he mast 
have wandered forth from his own residence in 
a very perturbed state of mind— and that as he 
did not now make the slightest allusion to the 
incident, it was natural to suppose he sought to 
banish it from his recollection. But if on the 
other hand it was really an unearthly and 
preterhuman image of himself — what in some 
countries would be called a fetch,— I dared not 
strike sadness into bis soul by acquainting him 
with the terrific warnjing thus given. In my 
own heart, however, 1 was exceedingly unhappy 
— though I struggled with an almost incredible 
euergy to veil my sorrow and appear in good 
spirits. He did not notice on this occasion that 
there was an under-current of melancholy feel- 
ing beneath the smiles that I put on and the 
gaiety that I endeavoured to throw into my 
language : nor throughout that day did he 
exhibit any of those peculiarities of mood or 
eccentricities of temper which I have been 
endeavouring to describe. When night came 1 
shuddered to find“’myself once more ascending 
to my chamber : I even resolved to go to bed 
at once, and nob look forth from the casement. 
But this determination I had not strength of 
mind sufficient to put into force : au irresistible 
power — something more awfully solemn than 
mere curiosity — compelled me to sit up, 
and at midnight to glance from the window. 
But I beheld nothing to alarm or bewilder me : 
the graes-plat was unoccupied. I had the 
courage to sit for nearly an hour at the case - 1 
ment to watch if aught would appear : and it 
was a considerable relief to my feelings 
to retire to rest without having been again 
terrified or, disused by the unaccountable 
presence of my intended husband or his preter- 
natural counterpart. Then, again f asked my- 
self, ‘Were the incidents of the two preceding 
nights naught but dreams?’ — I would have 

f iven worlds to he able to believe them so : but 
could not— no, I could not 1 I will not how- 
ever dwell at any nnecessary length upon my 
narrative. The following day passed happily 
enough ; the ensuing night was undisturbed ; 
and on tbe morn that followed I became Coun- 
tess of Castlemaine. The honeymoon was passed 
at this mansion ; and it was about two months | 
after the marriage that you, Broughton, entered 
my service.' 1 

Her ladyship paused for a few moments, and 
then resumed the . narration of her wild and 
singular story : — 

“ You have already heard enough to make 
you comprehend that my husband's temper had 
its wayward tnopds— I. may even he pardoned if 
I denominate them infirmities. I. loved him so 
tenderly — so devotedly — that I was fully pre- 
pared to adapt myself to his humours and ac- 
commodate myself to his ways. I eaw that he 
loved me with am excess of ardour not often 
shown by even the*, most adoring of men ; and 
for such an amount of love I could well afford 
to endure the eccentricities into which my 


husband might be betrayed by the very in- j 
tenseness of that passion. Time wore on — and 
I found that my experiences before marriage in 
respect to the Earl’s temper, were perpetuated 
afterwards ; and the two great objects of my 
care were to avoid giving him the slightest 
cause of offence — and,to prevent the world, or 
even our own household, from becoming aware 
of the scenes which frequently disturbed our 
domestic bliss. But I must now enter, into 
details with regard to them. I cannot exactly 
say that his lordship was jealous : but there 
were times when he was haunted by the fear 
that the sincerity of his own love was not fully, 
reciprocated by me. If he beheld me in low 
spirits lie would at once take it upon himself to 
assert that he knew I regretted having linked 
my destiny to his own ; and even when . I 
solemnly and sacredly assured him that my 
heart clung to him * ith all the power of woman’s 
devotion, he seemed not to give me credit for 
truthfulness. Frequently, when in the midst 
of a calra and tranquil conversation, be wou’d | 
suddenly start up from his seat, fix his looks 
upon me, and vehemently proclaim that he was 
guilty of a crime in loving me with such an 
intensity of passion ; for that I bad become the 
idol of his worship, and that he wasanidolator 1 
The assurance of such an illimitable love would 
have been joyous instead of saddening : but it 
was accompanied with such strange vehemence 
of manner— and I may even add, with looks so 
terrible— that I was both frightened and aiilict- ] 
ed. And then, because I turned pale or in- 
stinctively shrank back, he would taunt me 
with coldness — with want of affection— even 
with harbouring a sentiment of aversion to- 
wards him. At other times he would calmly 
and deliberately assure me that if he thought I 
did not really love him, he would ily from the 
world and bury himself in some solitude, to 
brood over his woes in secret. On such occa- 
sions as these I scarcely knew how to act : for 
if I entreated him to put away such dreadful 
ideas from his mind, he would angrily charge 
me with an attempt to tutor himself into the 
same indifference which he accused me of feel- 
ing and if, fearful of provoking words, 1 
held my peace he would then at once discover 
in that silence a proof of the very indifference 
of which I was accused. In short, he conjured 
up a thousand phantoms to haunt himself 
wherewith : the love that he bore for me was a 
source of aliliction instead of happiness to his 
own heart-. Heaven knows how carefully I 
studied to discipline my conduct — to regulate 
my_ very words and looks— so as to avoid 
giving him pain. Fearful that he might 
become downright jealous, I never went 
into society save when accompanied by his 
lordship : 1 never danced — I never would give 
the slightest encouragement to that homage 
which a young lady in my position might 
naturally expect from the other sex. But 
even in thus maintaining so rigid a guard over 
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| my conduct, I found that I ras often wrong 
jin my husband’s estimation. He would re- 
i proach me for being dull and unhappy — for 
being dispirited and despondent — for moping 
and pining — and for being unlike all other 
women. What was I to do ? If I abandoned 
myself to the giddy whirl of fashionable fri- 
volity — if I accepted flatteries and encouraged 
adulation — 1 foresaw that still more potent 
impulses would be given to the Earl's eccen- 
tricities of temper : but on the other hand, the 
extreme steadiness of my conduct was made a 
reproach ! Nevertheless, every motive of 
prudence as well as my own natural inclin- 
ation suggested a perseverance in the latter 
course : and I did persevere. About eighteen 
[ months after my marriage, as you will recollect, 
my uncle and aunt were both carried ofTby a 
malignant fever ; and I was stricken with 
sorro >v. For a few weeks the Earl appeared 
; to experience the most delicate consideration 
for my feelings : but at length lie began to 
regard my continued despondency as an ill- 
compliment to himself— and I was told that 
there was no earthly grief so great but that it 
ought to be solaced by the presence of a fond 
and loving husband. Now, my dear Brough- 
ton, have I succeeded after all this mass of 
verbiage in making you comprehend the in- 
tricacies and pecularities of Lord Cistlemaine’s 
heart ? ’ 

“Yes, my dear lady, ’’ responded the faithful 
dependant, “you have indeed lifted a veil 
from the Earl’s character. I understand him 
fully now ! The love which he experienced 
for you was so impassioned and enthusiastic 
as to be absolutely selfish — and it rendered 
him a tyrant. He fancied that you ought not 
to cast a look, harbour an idea, or even respire 
a breath that had not some reference to himself : 
to him you were to be all in all — to identify 
yourself with his feelings — to dream, to think, 
to look, to speak only beneath the dominant 
influence of love. You were to be nil love — 
to make your wedded life one unceasing honey- 
moon 1 And it was natural — indeed, it was 
inevitable— that a man of such a disposition 
should torture himself and you with a thousand 
plianton fears— a thousand ridiculous sus- 
icions. It was to be a constant study on 
oth your parts to testify the love thus mutu- 
ally felt : it was not to be a love to flow on in 
an even course like the unruffled stream, — but 
to gush with continuous excitement— and- the 
greater its impetuosity, the better 1 And yet, 
my lady, the world suspected not that such 
was your lord’s disposition : the household 
suspected it not either. On the contrary, the | 
Earl of Castlemaine has ever passed for a 
nobleman of a temperament coldly reserved — 
may I venture to add, haughtily frigid 

“ Yes," replied the Countess, “ that is doubt- 
less his natural character in all things save with 
respect to the affection which he conceived 
for me. And when the power of this love so 
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miehtily stirred up the very depths of his 
soul, that outward composure of his part was 
still worn before the world as a mask 
to conceal the perturbed state of his mind 
within. His pride — in respect to which he is 
most keenly sensitive— enabled him to sustain 
this outward composure, — and to guard himself 
from ever being betrayed inCo those same par- 
oxysms to which he has been excited when 
alone with me. Now, do not think, Broughton 
that I am saying all this in disparagement of 
my husband. No — heaven forbid I I have loved 
him devotedly — I have never ceased to love 

him — I love him now yes, at this moment as 

much as ever ! But why am I telling you all 
these things ? In the first place, it is because I 
had resolved to make you my confidante, in 
order to prepare you for a service which I shall 
presently seek at your hands ; and in the second 
place it is to account for that separation of 
chambers- that partial alienation indeed— 
which took place between us about four years 
back. The Earl, as you have by this time un- 
derstood, conjured up a thousand imaginary 
evils wherewith to torture both himself and 
me : but all this mechanism for rackingus both, 
turned upon one pivot— namely, the idea that 
his love was not fully reciprocated. Well, to 
abridge my narrative as much as possible, 1 
must inform you that he at length declared 
he had come to the conclusion that we were 
not fitted for each other — that we were never 
intended for one another— that it was a great 
fault on the part of each to link our destinies at 
the altar— and that as he saw he was making 
me miserable, he had resolved to give me in 
future as little of his society as possible. I wasj 
thunderstruck when he one day deliberately 
made me these announcements. Because I did 
not immediately fling myself into his arms, nor 
throw myself at his feet, and in vehement 
language proclaim the contrary of all he had 
asserted, — he took mj' conduct as another proof 
of indifference : whereas the real truth is that 
1 was too deeply smitten with dismay to be 
mistress of myself. He abruptly left the room 
where this scene took place : and on subsequent- 
ly repairing to my own chamber, overwhelmed 
with grief, I found a letter upon the toilet- 
table, announcing his future intentions. Give 
me my desk, Broughton— and you shall read 
it.” 

The letter was accordingly produced ; aud its. 
contents ran in the following manner : — 

“ September 16th, 1840. 

“ It is not in anger that I write, my dearest 
Priscilla— but in sorrow. I must repeat what 
I said just now : we are not fitted for each 
other. I love you so much that perhaps my 
very love makes me a tyrant towards you. It 
may be so : but in that case I am the more 
to be pitied, because mine is an affection which 
must be incessantly gratified by a thousand 
little evidences of fondness — and therefore 
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indifference kills me. I may exact too much : 
but I am the sufferer when experiencing dis- 
appointment. However the case may be, ray 
mind is made up. We will henceforth see 
each other as little as possible : we « ill occupy 
different suites of apartments : but before the 
world our deportment shall be such as to defy 
calumny and give no scope for scandal. When 
accident throws us alone together, the word 
love must never again pass our lips. I charge 
you to obey me in this— I charge you not to 
seek by remonstrance, either written or spoken, 
to deter me from my resolution I If you do, 
i that moment will I fly away from your 
j presence altogether— and you shall never hear 
of me again. Understand me well therefore, 

I Priscilla : the consequences mil he terrible if you 
i disobey me ! We shall meet presently at the 
dinner table : let it be with the frank fariff- 
liarity which subsists between husband and wife 
— and nothing more. Do not even cast a look 
upon me, nor steal one at me, which may convey 
a reproach, an appeal, or a I’eroonstrance. I am 
decided— and it is more for your sake than mine 
that I have come to this determination. I have 
no right to make you unhappy and torture you 
continuously : but if we dwell together as here- 
tofore, I cannot possibly alter my behaviour to- 
wards you. It is only by a separation as great 
as circumstances will permit — by a mutual alie- 
nation as complete as we can render it — that a 
barrier may be raised up to protect you against 
the tortnring influences which have hitherto 
been shed upon you. Again therefore do 1 
conjure— command— entreat- and implore (hat 
henceforth we reside beneath the same roof on 
the terms that I have laid down. 

“ Your husband, 

“ Castlemaine.” 


Mrs. Broughton could offer no comment 
upon this singular epistle : she dared not. It. 
was evidently the emanation of a mind in a 
singularly morbid state. It constituted a hi- 
deous cruelty towards a wife who was accused 
of no crime — not even charged with the sligh- 
test act of levity : but on the other hand, the 
Earl could scarcely be held responsible for the 
deed, inasmuch as it was not perpetrated in 
wilful wickedness — it was the act of one who, 
sane in all other respects, was a monomaniac 
with regard to the love which his heart cherish- 
ed. 

“ How could I behave,’’ continued the Co”n- 
tess of Castlemaine, “in the face of a letter 
such ais that ? The agonizing thought seized 
upon me that my unfortunate husband's in- 
tellect was impaired on one particular point — 
and that if I thwarted his will, those terrible 
consequences to which he had so vaguely yet 
fearfully alluded, might ensue. Oh 1 what would 
I have given to speed to his apartment and 
fling myself at his feet ? Such indeed was my 
first impulse : but. I conquered it. I shuddered 
at the idea of driving him into complete and 


: irreparable frenzy. I therefore bent to an im- / 
perious necessity — deriving however some little 
solace f rom the reflection that in a very short 
time he of his own accord would adopt a con- 
ciliatory course. Four years have elapsed since 
t.hen — and you know, Broughton, how we have 
lived together. But no— you do not know it all 
— you do not know that my husband still 
cherishes for me the same illimitable love as. at 
first 

Here the Countess stopped short suddenly, 
and her cheeks were suffused with blushes : she 
was was all in a moment overwhelmed with 
confusion, while the tears were trickling down 
her cheeks. And— stranger inconsistency still 
—there was a partial smile upon her lips. Mrs. 
Broughton gazed upon her in astonishment. 
Bewildered as she had all along been in respect 
to the mysteries which evidently hung around 
the conduct of the Countess, she was now, V if 
possible, more bewildered still. Was her lady- 
ship innocent, that she could thus smile as she 
expressed the conviction of her husband’s un- . 
altered and still illimitable love ? or were not 
those blushes and that confusion the evidences 
of conscious guilt? But those tears— they did 
not seem tears wrung forth by the stings of 
conscience, nor by the sense of shame : they 
appeared to flow over those blushing cheeks ■ 
like a warm Spring-shower upon the damask 
leaves of the rose. 

“ And in respect, dear lady,” Mrs. Broughton 
said, at length breaking silence, “to those my- 
sterious incidents at your uncle’s house, ' a few 
nights before your marriage— did you never 
clear them up? did you never breathe a word to 
his lordship ’’ 

“No -never, never 1” ejaculated the Countess 
vehemently. “Never !’’— then, after a long 
pause, slic slowly added, “ But the time is now 
come 1” 

Again did the Countess stop short ; and it 
struck Mrs. Broughton that while her ladyship 
had some thing ou the tip of her tongue to re- 
veal, she nevertheless liked not to give it utter- 
ance. And that this conjecture was right 
on the dependant’s part, was speedily proven 
by the observations which her mistress went 
on to make. 

“]Sfo— I cannot finish my narrative now,’’ she N 
said mnrmuringly : “ I am afraid that I have 
already spoken too much— the excitement has 
been great 1 But you will soon know all. And 
now listen attentively, Broughton — and render* 
me the service which I am about to seek at 
your hands. You promise me that you will — 
do you not ?” 

“ Beyond all doubt, iny lady,” was the an- 
swer, — “ if it be consistent ” 

“Yes — you will find that it is nothing which 
you may not do,’’ interrupted the Couctess. 
“Indeed you have already done it.” 

Mrs. Broughton looked astonished. 

“ Did you not tell me the other day,” in- 
quired the Countess, “ when you spoke of those 
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intrusions — you know ■what I mean — that yon 
■watched in the hope of catching the intruder? 
Well then, all the service I require at your 
hands is that you will do the same to-night — 
and to-morrow night, if it be necessary — and 
every night until you succeed in the object. 
Ask me no questions — force me not to say any 
more at present— I am exhausted — I shall ex- 
perience a relapse. Eut yet one word more 

Let your measures be so well taken that if 

the intruder once again enters these apart- 
ments, he shall not escape till you have spoken 
with him.” 

“And what am I to say, my lady V inquired 
the astonished Mrs. Broughton. 

“Whatsoever circumstances may suggest,” 
rejoined the Countess of Castlemaine. 


CHAPTER C'XY. 

•rn>: ixtrvdkr. 

It was eleven o’clock at night ; and her lady- 
ship, though ranch fatigued by the loDg dis- 
course she had held with her dependant, was 
unable to compose herself to sleep. Neverthe- 
less, she lay with her eyes closed, and in per- 
fect silence. Mrs. Broughton was seated near 
the table, reflecting profoundly upon all that 
her mistress had told her, but wondering why 
the narrati e had been left incomplete, and 
that nothing was said to clear up the mysteri- 
ous circnmstancps which had immediately pre- 
ceded the marriage of the. Countess,— nothing 
j moreover in the form of a confession of frailty 
! nor a proclamation of innocence, — nothin*', in a 
) word, to account for the condition of approach- 
: ing maternity in which her ladyship found her- 
self. But wherefore was such reserve main- 
j tain ecj/^s all these points? It was true that the 
j Countess Lad alleged fatigue and exhaustion as 
| the motive for stopping short : but Mrs. 
j Broughton felt convinced it was Dot the true 
1 one, and that her ladyship was not so 
thoroughly wearied as to have been unable to 
say a few words rnofe. However, Mrs. Brough- 
ton had received the assurance that she would 
soon know everything ; and it was not so much 
through a curiosity acutely piqued, as for the 
sake of a lady whom she sincerely loved, and 
for that of a nobleman whom she had learnt to 
pity, that she anxiously longed for an elucida- 
tion of all these mysteries, — being not without 
the hope that it might be for the best instead of 
for the worst. 

The time-piece in the boudoir had proclaimed 
the hour of eleven, when Mrs. Broughton rose 
to tike her measures for carrying out the task 
assigned to her by the Countess, and which 
indeed was but a repetition of the course she 
had already adopted of her own accord. Rising 
gently from her seat, she approached the couch : 
her ladyship opened her eyes for a moment — 


gave her a look expressive of gratitude— and 
then closing them again, settled the expression 
of her countenance into that of a calm repose. 
The faithful attendant thereupon issued forth 
from the chamber, closing the door behind her. 
She had ordered the nurse not to come to take 
her turn of watching until between one and two 
in the morning ; and thus she had a consider- 
able interval before her w herein to wait for the 
presence of the intruder if he should take it 
into his head to come. Of this however Mrs. 
Broughton considered there was little proba- 
bility, inasmuch as several nights had now 
elapsed without seeing him return ; and she 
fancied that after the loss of that letter, he 
would be in no hurry to repeat his visits. But 
all these things she had represented to the 
Countess— whose bidding, on the contrary, she 
had promised to do : and therefore was it that 
she thus entered upon the task. 

The boudoir, the parlour, and the ante-room 
were all three enveloped iu total darkness : for 
the curtains were completely drawn over the 
windows — there were no lights in these three 
apartments— nor yet any fires in the grates. 
Mrs. Broughton fancied she could not do better 
than station herself in the ante-room on the 
present occasion ; so that should the intruder 
revisit the place, she might at once secure the 
door and thus make him completely a prisoner 
until she should choose to emancipate him again. 
She felt her way to that door— she assured her- 
self that the key was in the lock — and she then 
took a seat in its immediate vicinity. 

"We will not again pause at any considerable 
length to analyse her reflections while she thus 
remained stationed there : but we will content 
ourselves with observing that the thought 
which was uppermost in her mind was in the 
form of a query which she kept putting to her- 
self, but for which she could find no reasonable 
solution. It was this: — “Wherefore has her 
ladyship enjoined me. this task ? why is she so 
anxious to put me in communication with one 
who must doubtless be a Btranger to me ? and 
why should she seem confident that he will 
make bis appearance either to-nit lit or very 
shortly ?” 

An hour passed away— the time-piece in the 
boudoir proclaimed midnight— and Mrs. 
Broughton was still at her post,— wide awake, 
—faithfully beeping watch,— and listening with 
suspended breath to catch the slightest sound 
that might seem to herald the approach of a 
visitor. The metallic cadence of the last stroke 
of the clock was still vibrating through the 
apartments, when her ear distinctly caught the 
sound of a foot-fall in the corridor leading to 
the ante-room. She rose up gently frem her seat 
— she stood in readiness to secure the door — 
and again she listened. Yes— she -was not 
deceived : footsteps were approaching slowly, 
and as if the individu 1 were advancing in a 
manner that was rathf r deliberate than actu- 
ally cautious, — for though the steps seemed 
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measured, yefc the tread might have been 
lighter. Those steps ceased at the door : then 
she heard the handle turn — the door opened 
slowly— and some one passed into the room. 
The -individual, whoever he was, closed the 
door and advanced farther into the apartment. 
Then Mrs. Broughton, lost not a moment in 
turning the key in the lock, taking it out, and 
securing it about her person. This being done, 
she listened in the expectation that the in- 
truder, becoming alarmed, would say or do 
something. But no such thing 1 He Bpoke 
not a word ; and she heard his footsteps 
continue to advance, as if he were either totally 
unconscious or else reckless of the presence 
of another person in that dark room. Then 
she grew frightened : she knew not what to 
think : there was something terribly mys- 
terious in the entire proceeding. A cold pers- 
piration broke out upon her forehead : she 
felt the blood curdiing in her veins. But 
this panic on her part was only transient : 
naturally a strong-minded woman, she quickly 
recovered her self-possession ; and she followed 
in the footsteps of the intruder, for the pur- 
pose of clutching him by the arm and compel- 
ling him to speak. But then the thought flashed 
to her mind, that if being so deeply absorbed 
in tho mystic purpose for which he had come, 
he was too suddenly startled into the cons- 
ciousness of detection, he might deal her a 
blow — he might use violence to escape— lie 
might do her a mischief. So she resolved to 
wait a few moments and ascertain what course 
he was about to adopt. He was safely a prisoner 
there ; and she could address him at any 
instant she chose,— while any attempt he might 
make to fly would be frustrated by the door 
being locked. 

. He passed on through the parlour, she follow- 
ing him. He entered the boudoir ; and she. 
was now close upon his track. He was making 
his wa.y direct to the bed-chamber of her mis- 
tress, — when arming herself with all her 
courage, she stretched forth her hand at 
random, and clutching him by his garments, 
said in a quick firm voice, “ No 1 whoever 
you are, you enter not there 1” 

The individual seemed suddenly shaken by a 
strong convulsive spasm : but he made no 
effort to escape from Mrs. Broughton’s grasp. 
For the space of a dozen moments a profound 
silence followed the words she had spoken : 
then a sudden but low and half strifled eja- 
culation of dismay burst from the lips of the 
intruder ; — and stretching forth his arms, he 
caught violently hold of Mrs. Broughton, 
exclaiming, “ Who are you ? where am I ?” 

Heavens ! it was the voice of the Earl of 
Castlemaine himse’f 1 

“ Oh, my lord ! my lord I” cried Mrs. 
Broughton, a sudden thrill of exultant joy 
passing through her entire frame as she was 
smitten with the conviction of her lady’s 
innocence : “ pardon me for the way I spoke 


—pardon me for my rudeness in laying hands] 
upon you ” 

“ Good God ! where am I ?” exclaimed the 
Earl, more wildly than before : “ where am I ? 
what does it all mean ? ’ 

“ One moment, my lord !” quickly responded 
Mrs. Broughton : and disengaging herself from 
his grasp, she opened the door leading into the 
bed-chamber. 

The light of the candles flooded forth upon 
the countenance of the Earl of Castlemaine-; 
and for an instant it was terrible and ghastly 
to behold : for every lineament expressed a 
terror half wild, half stupifying, as if the 
unhappy nobleman had just been startled out 
of his sleep. And it was so. Mrs. Broughton 
had comprehended it all in an instant : —the 
Earl of Castlemaine was a somnambulist 1 

“My lord,” she hastened to say, taking him 
by the hand and compelling him to’ sit down, 
on a chair in the boudoir, but near the open 
door of the bed-chamber, “ compose yourself — 
tranquillize your feelings, I conjure you! Ob, 
my lord 1 you ought to be happy— for -for 

you are not dishonoured 1 Ho you not 

understand me ?'* 

These last words she had uttered in a 
whispering voice ; and Lord Castlmaine,— 
who, for the previous few moments had been 
gazing in a sort of wild vacancy and appalled 
stupefaction around him, — was suddenly 
galvanized by the thrilling conviction that it 
sent in to his very soul. He started up into 
the full vitality and keen perception of fullest 
wakefulness : his countenance became ani- 
mated-joy, wonder, and exultation expanded 
thereon— and then wildly crying, "Yes, she 
is innocent 1 she is innocent i” he rushed into 
the bed-chamber. 

| >>“ Pardon, ray angel— pardon I” he exclaimed, 
'■as he threw himself upon his knees by the 
side of the couch ; and taking the hand which 
his wife extended to him, he pressed it to his 
lips. 

Mrs. Broughton discreetly closed the door 
of that chamber, — Bhe herself not crossins the 
threshold : but sitting down in the darkness 
of the boudoir, she wept plenteously for very 
joy. Her mistress was innocent — and she was 
happy, this good woman !— Oh, supremely 
happy 1 

Several minutes elapsed before she could so 
far collect her thoughts and compose her feelr 
ings as to remember that she had locked the 
outer door and had secured the key in her 
pocket. Ah ! there was no need now to retain 
the intruder captive and extort from him a 
promise that he would not revisit the place : 
for never was intruder more welcome, or never 
more certain to come back again, after the 
scene of reconciliation which she knew full 
well was at that instant taking place in the 
bed-chamber adjoining. The sounds of im- j 
passioned language reached her ears, — words 
of entreaty from the lips of the Earl that his 
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Priscilla would forgive him all the past. — | ne-ath Priscilla’s window at her uncle's house, and 
■words, too, of glowin? promise that thenceforth j when his statue-like attitude on the grass-plat 
his constant study should be to render her ; filled her with such a bewildering terror. After 
really happy! Airs. Broughton, on thus their marriage he continued, as the reader has 
obtaining the certainty that the reconciliation learnt from Lady Castlemaine’s lips, to torture 
teas complete, issued from the boudoir — un- himself in the same manner as before ; and 
locked the ante-room door — and proceeded to thu3 his feelings were worked up by the morbid 
her own chamber to enjoy the luxury of her action of his imagination to such a pitch, that 
reflections until ehe might think it proper to « be actually came to the conclusion they were 
return to the apartments of her mistress. 1 unfitted for each other, and that they ought to 

It might be supposed that, after the long I separate so far as circumstances would allow, 
illness which the Countess of Castlemaine had 1 Not for a moment did he ever suspect her 
experienced, this scene with her husband ' purity or mistrust her honour ; and he knew 
would prove too much for her, and that that his own temper was to a certain extent the 
she would faint away beneath its almost 1 cause of her unhappiness. Prom the letter 
overpoweriiig influence. But it was not so : > which lie wrote to his wife, the reader has seen 
the excitement of thrilling bliss following j he was thus far sensible of his own unfortunate 
upon acute suspense, appeared to revive her lost i disposition as to comprehend that the very 
strength and resuscitate the energies which , magnitude of his love rendered him a tyrant, 
indisposition had paralyzed. Oh ! to faint away It was therefore as much out of consideration 
from the sense of renewed happiness which she ' for Priscilla as in obedience to the promptings 
now enjoyed, would be as it were to die out of | of bis own disceased mind and uneasy spirit, 
paradise and Lady Castlemaine experienced that he insisted on that separation of chambers, 
too vivid a delight— too thrilling an ecstacy— His object was that they should keep as much 
not to feel her entire form glowing as it were apart as possible, so that she might be removed 
with the vital warmth of a new existence. It from the influence of his unfortunate temper, 
was fresh life that was infused into her : it was and he himself might be debarred from the cir- 
a new state of being into which she found her- cumstances and occasions which developed its 
self transported. We shall not make the slight- infirmities. 

est attempt to reproduce here the precise terms But in the hours of slumber his soul was wide 
in which full explanations presently took place awake — his mind slept not ; and thus in the 
between the husband and wife : but we shall in wanderings of somnambulism was he led to- 
a narrative form furnish the reader with the wards the object of his love,— that love so deep, 
sense and teoour thereof. so wild, so eccentric ! It was an irresistible at- 

Enough has been gleaned from the history traction exercising its power over his mind when 
which Lady Castlemaine breathed in the ears the mystic spell of sleep was upon the body,— 
of Airs. Broughton, to show that the Earl was a and his wife comprehended that it was so. 
man of peculiar disposition. There were certain Often and often did she think of revealing to 
defects in his temper, and a morbidness of the him, when they met in the day-time, how he 
mind, which were purely constitnional, — not to sought her at night : but she shrank, with a" 
be attributed to any other cause, nor emanating feeling of delicacy and shaiue which cannot fail 
from any untoward circumstances of his earlier to be understood, from making such a confes- 
life. For indeed, his existence bad been marked sion. She often thought seriously, too, of 
by no misfortunes, save those which may be writing in a letter what she dared not avow with 
termed of his own creating, or which arose from the lips ; and on many and many an occasion 
the infirmities of 'his character. Whenever did she take pen and paper to commence that 
enjoying happiness, he was always suspicious of strange mysterious revelation : but she knew 
it ; and thus the drop of gall had been invatia- not bow to find language even for the very 
bly mingled in the cup of sweets. When he commencement. And it was not only that 
first learnt to love Priscilla, he tortured himself sense of declicacy and shame which thus sealed 
with the idea that as he was twelve years older her lips, and paralyzed the hand when it took 
than she, it was scarcely possible she loved him up the pen ; but it was also the fear of caus- 
for himself alone. Yet if he deliberated calmly ing her husband a shock which might be fatal 
and rationally on the subject, he knew that it to bis intellects : for she saw full well that he 
was so. His own good sense — his power to entertained not the slightest suspicion that he 
estimate the human character — and the thou- was a somnambulist. Thus did time wear on ; 
sand and one little evidences which tend to and the secret remained inviolable in her 
prove a disinterested attachment, all spoke in bosom. 

favour of Priscilla : yet, as if be could not help We must now observe that in the solitude of 
fiyiDg in the face of all evidence, and doubting his own chamber — in the day-time, when wide 
as it were his very convictions, did lie thus awake, and often of an evening ere retiring to 
torture himself with imaginary apprehensions, his couch — Lord Castlemaine would draw forth 
This produced a restlessness of spirit that from his desk some letters that he had received 
rendered kim-a somnambulist ; and hence those from Priscilla during the time of his courtship : 
wanderings at night-time when be appeared be- and it was to him a melancholy pleasure to read 





and re-peruse them over and over again. Per- 
haps he was wont to do the same when under 
the influence of that mystic power which made 
him a somnambulist ; but certain it is that the 
letter _ which Mrs. Broughton picked up one 
night in the sitting-room, and which she had 
since kept, was written by Priscilla to the Earl 
himself at the time of his wooing. If the reader 
will refer to it again, he will find that it must 
have been in reply to some note penned by the 
Earl in one of his excited humours of doubt and 
uncertainty as to Priscilla’s love. From the 
fact that when in a state of somnambulism he 
had taken that letter with him on the night 
that it fell into Mrs. Broughton’s hands, it may 
easily be supposed that he had actually been 
reading it in his sleep ; and that, believing as be 
did at the time that his wife had dishonoured 
him, he was prompted to take it to her chamber, 
to reproach her for bavin? proved faithless to 
the energetic assurances of love contained 
therein. 

It is well known to those who are acquainted 
with psychological phenomena, that somnam- 
bulists often display an extraordinary amount 
of wariness and caution in order to escape ob- 
servation. Tn this respect they frequently give 
evidence of that same species of cunning which 
inspires lunatics ; and to this circumstance may 
be attributed the fact that for so long a period 
the somnambulistic propensities of the Earl of 
Cistlemaine had continued unknown, and even 
unsuspected, to every individual of the house- 
hold, his wife alone excepted. But it appeared 
that it was only at intervals he was thus seized 
with fits of somnambulism ; and when once the 
spell was upon him be would continue his sleep- 
walkings for several nights running. These 
fits generally took him after his mind had ex- 
perienced any unusual degree of excitement ; 
and then they would be followed by an interval 
of many weeks— perhaps even months— before 
they were renewed. The greater the excite- 
ment which acted as the motive cause, the more 
frequently were the sleep-walkings repeated, 
and the longer the period of the fit’s duration. 
Thus was it that Lady Cistlemaine, who knew 
his habit so well, felt assured when she set Mrs. 
Broughton on the watch, that her husband 
would repeat his visit to her chamber. 

When a fewda\s back she had suddenly 
wakened up and found him standing by her 
bedside— and when, as she stretched out her 
arms to him, he fled so precipitately, — she was 
about to reveal that long-maintained secret the 
avowal of which had now become necessary to 
clear up her own honour : — and when she would 
have afterwards penned a few lines to him, it 
was that she had made up her mind to commit 
to paper that revelation which he had afforded 
her not the opportunity of breathing from her 
lips. But, as the reader has seen, her strength 
failed her ; and the attempt was followed 
by a relapse. On coming back to consciousness 
on the fourth day, she determined to make a 


confidante of her faithful Broughton, — not 
merely for the purpose of using the woman’s 
aid to render the Earl acquainted with what 
she was denied every other opportunity of 
revealing to him — but also that Mrs. Broughton 
herself might serve as a witness of the actual 
occurrence of his somnambulistic visit, and thus 
under any circumstances be enabled to testify 
to the honour of her mistress. 

It was now, therefore, for the first time 
that Lord Castlemaine awoke — to speak liter- 
ally — to the fact that he was a somnam- 
bulist ; and the reader may imagine far 
better than we can describe, how great 
was the joy which sprang up in his soul 
when the husband discovered that he was not 
dishonoured in his wife. The explanathns 
which took place between them occupied a 
coitsiderable time ; and when Mrs. Broughton, 
after the lapse of a couple of hours, returned- 
to the bed-chamber, she received the warmest 
thanks from both the Earl and her mistress. 
It was after his lordship had withdrawn to 
his own suite of rooms, and when the Countess 
was repeating what had passed between her- 
self and her husband, that the worthy depend- 1 
ant produced the letter she had picked up, I 
and which at the time had seemed irresistibly j 
to corroborate her idea of her ladyship's 
frailty. This letter was restored to the Earl 
in the morning, with an account of how it had 
fallen into Mrs. Broughton’s possession. 

When Dr. Fernev made his appearance in 
the forenoon, the Earl of Castlemaine had a j 
long and very serious conversation with the j 
talented physician. His lordship made him i 
acquainted with everything; and the good- j 
hearted Ferney was over-joyed to learn that 
the Countess was still.in everyway worthy of 
her husband’s love. 

Your lordship asks me,” he said, “ to what j 
treatment I will subject you in order to cure ! 
yon of this habit of somnambulism ? Physi- ! 
cally, 1 can suggest nothing — because you are | 
abstemious and temperate, regular in your 
meals, and not addicted to late hours. But j 
mentally I can offer my counsel ; and to a 
certain extent the cure will be in your lord- 
ship’s own hands. You now find that von 
possess a wife who dearly loves you. You 
have tortured vourself with misgivings in 
respect to an affection the truth and sincerity 
of which every circumstance has so fullj r 
proved. Even when you were merely her 
suitor and it was not too late for her to retreat 
from her promise to become your bride, sh 
endured your whims and nut up with your 

humours. Pardon me for speaking thus 

plainly ; but it is requisite. And she did more 
than all that, inasmuch as from the kindest 
and most delicate feelings she forbore from 
the slightest allusion to those circumstances 
which had so much alarmed her, and the least 
mention of which would have at once shocked 
you with the revelation that 'ou were a som- 
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nambulisl.' Pour yeais ago you, of your own 
accord, separated from Per ladyship as much 
as you could or dared without creating an open 
scandal. Tim was one of the most flagrant 
outrages and most monstrous pieces of, in- 
justice that a husband could bo guilty of 
toward: a wife. Jf she had dishonoured you, 
my lord, you could have doue but little be- 
yond : — you could scarcely have punished her 
more severely ; and yet she endured it I Yea 


- for four years has she endured it ; ami when 
under tlu* influence of somnambulism, the in- 
ai.inct of the senses led you to her couch, she 
abandoned herself to your embraces rather 
than shock you by startling you into wake- 
fulness, and thus menacing your reason. Ts'ow, 
my lord, 1 have spoken candidly and frankly : 
I may have spoken severely too— but it was 
needful. I have put your own conduct in its 
| proper colours ; and you can appreciate to what 
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advantage that of your wife shines by the i 
contrast. But why have 1 thus Bpoken ? To 
make^you aware of your duty -and through 
the medium of your duty, to work out your 
mental cure.” 

“You need not tell me, ray dear Dr. Ferney,” 
interrupted the Earl, alike affected and humili- 
ated, “ to take back my wife to my bosom— to 
surround her with attentions— to lavish all pos- 
sible kindness upon her : you need not tell me 
this — because it is the/conrse 1 intend to adopt. 
She knows it. Last night, on my knees, did I 
beseech her forgiveness ; and this moraine 
have I renewed that prayer for pardon, accom- 
panied by a solemn promise to make her every 
possible atonement for the remainder of my 
: life.” 

! “ And if you fulfil these pledges, my lord,” re- 

plied Dr. Ferney, “you will cease to be a som- 
nambulist : but you must exert all your moral 
power to control the infirmities of your temper 
and mind. By studying to restrain them in the 
first instance, you will soon succeed in subject- 
ing them to your dominant will ; and ultimate- 
ly they will die away altogether, leaving your 
mind in a wholesome state and your imagina- 
tion healthful. Remember that your wife is 
but a mortal like yourself : you can now no 
longer have any doubt of the purity and sin- 
cerity of her love— but do not exact from her 
the necessity of constantly showing it. Study 
her disposition as she lias ever studied your’a. 
There will be mutual forbearance— mutual 
allowances made ; and you will be happy. 
Surely a man of your intellect ” 

“Siy no more, Dr. Ferney!” exclaimed 
the Earl, grasping the physician's hand 
and pressing it with the enthusiasm of 
gratitude : “ I understand my duties— and 
I will perform them. Henceforth my only 
study shall be my dear wife's happiness. 
Hitherto I have rendered her wretched 
enough : it shall be different for the furtue. 
When she has recovered. Dr. Ferney, you 
must not cease your visits on that account : 
you must come to us as a friend, that you 
may be satisfied your excellent counsel has 
not been thrown away upon me. You Bhall 
witness our felicity ; and perhaps this extra- 
ordinary episode of domestic life which has 
thus come to your knowledge, will not be the 
least memorable of your manifold experiences." 

“Ah ! ! ' said the physician, shaking liis head 
solemnly, while a deep gloom settled upon his 
features, — “ my experiences, Lord Castlemaine, 
have indeed been strange — too strange 1” 

The reader has no difficulty in comprehend- 
ing that he alluded to all that had come to his 
knowledge at different times in respect to 
Lady Saxondale. The Earl . of Castlemaine 
gazed upon him in surprise: for he had never 
before seen such a cloud gather on the phy- 
sician’s features, nor heard allusions of such 
mysterious significancy come form his lips. 
Ferney started up, fearing that in a moment 


of unconquerable emotion he had said too 
much : and grasping the Earl’s hand, he ex- 
claimed, “Think no more, my lord, of what 
you have heard. It is my secret 1"— and then 
he added, more slowly and solemnly, “Your 
lordship perceives that your household is 
not the only one which harbours its mys- 
teries.” 

The Earl of Castlemaine was not naturally 
endowed with curiosity ; and he was more- 
over too much occupied with the circumstances 
that had so recently transpired beneath his 
own roof to pay aught beyond a passing at- 
tention to the physician’s strangeness of looks 
and words : he accordingly pressed him not 
for an explanation. Dr. Ferney, hurrying 
from the room, proceeded to visit his 
patient, whom he found so happy in mind that 
her health was improving hour by hour — 
minute by minute. The circumstances just 
referred to, had naturally produced their excite- 
ment ; but it appeared not to be prejudicial, to 
her ladyship : on the contrary, it seemed, as 
already stated, to inspire her with new life. 

And so it was. At the expiration of a week 
she was enabled to sit up for several hours in an 
easy chair : at the end of another week she was 
strong enough to quit her own suite of apart- 
ments and repair to the drawing-room. Need 
we say that the Earl of Castlemaine kept his 
word, and proved most kind — most affection- 
ate ? or that he preserved the completest control 
over his temper ? Indeed, his cure in this respect 
apeeared to have been thoroughly effected,— as 
if he only required the strongest and most con- 
vincing proofs of 'his wife’s undivided and dis- 
interested love to render him a happy man. 
His spirits rose : he experienced a gaiety which 
for years he had not known — a buoyancy of 
heart that rendered him another being. Thus 
time wore on : the health of Lady Castlemaine 
was completely restored— the husband and wife 
ceased to occupy separate suites of of apart- 
ments— and the servants of the household were 
unfeienedly rejoiced to witness a reconciliation 
which not merely established the felicity of 
their noble master and mistress on a sure fo , — f - 
ation, but which set at rest any suspicions / 
might have existed with regard to her 
ship’s honour. J j 


CHAPTER CXYI. 

THE LADY AT THE BALL. 

It will be remembered that Lord Petersfield 
was appointed to undertake, on behalf of the 
Government, a special mission to Vienna, — 
and that his ward, Lord Saxondale, , was in- 
duced by many reasons to accompany him. 
The mysterious murder of his mistress in 
Lincolnshire— his dismissal as the suitor of 
Lady Fiorina Staunton— his quarrel with Lord 
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Harold — the coldness with which lie — as' 
regarded by the other young noblemen and| 
gentlemen of his acquaintance— and the satiety 
"herewith he was clogged in respect to the 
dissipated pleasures and debauched pursuits 
of London-life, had all combined to induce 
Edmund to take that step. He had longed 
for change of scene ; and he knew that the 
post of attache to an Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary would serve as the passport into the 
hightest and very best society in the Austrian 
capital. The object of Lord PetersGeld’s mission 
was attained wi.h greater promptitude than 
this nobleman had at first anticipated ; and 
after a residence of about two months in Vienna, 
the embassy set out on its return to England. 

It wa3 in the middle of the month of Octo- 
ber that Lord and Lady Petersfield, accom- 
panied by Edmund, and attended by the other 
persons of their suite, arrived in Paris. Taking 
up their quarters at one of the most fashionable 
hotels, they purposed to remain in the French 
capital for about a week, previously to con- 
tinuing their journey homeward. Indeed, Lord 
Petersfield had received private instructions 
to tarry for this brief space in Paris, in order 
to confer on certain political matters with the 
English Ambassador at the French Court : and 
Edmund who had visited this gray metropolis 
before, and liked it well, was by no means 
sorry to have an opportunity of mingling again 
in its pleasures. 

"We will not pause to relate how he ac- 
companied Lord and Lady Petersfield to 
the palace of the Tuileries aad was received 
by the King and Queen, of the French — 
nor how he was included in the invitations 
to the soirees at the British Ambassador’s 
mansion : but we will proceed to describe 
a circumstance which led to results of no mean 
importance to himself. 

A grand subscription ball took place at the 
Odeon Theatre, on behalf of some charity con- 
nected with British residents abroad : and all 
the elite of the English aristocracy and gentry, 
at that time resident in Paris, were present on 
the occasion. Lord and Lady Petersfield, to- 
gether with Edmund and some other gentlemen 
of their suite, repaired to this ball. The pit of 
the theatre had been boarded over to a level 
with the stage, so as to constitute a uniform 
surface of flooring for the dancers : at lease a 
thousand persons, male and female, with every 
variety of splendid toilet, were assembled there : 
the orchestra was grand— the theatre was flood- 
ed with light— dancing was maintained with 
great spirit— and the spectacle was alike snperb 
and exhilarating. 

Daring a pause between the quadrilles — 
and while Lord Saxondale, having conducted 
his last partner to her seat, was lounging 
about alone, gazing upon the most beautiful 
of the fair sex with that half listless, half 

1 impudent stare which was partially affected 
and partially characteristic of the young man 

— he observed a hdy enter, whose appearance 
he had not before noticed, and who indeed 
had evidently only just arrived. Her beauty 
was of that" dazzling description which could 
not fail to strike every beholder, and which 
made an instantaneous impression upon Ed- 
mund Saxondale. She was tall, and most 
symmetrically shaped, — her figure combining 
the richness of a Hebe with the gracefulness 
of a Sylph. Her toilet was elegant, andtaste- 
fully adapted to her peculiar style of beauty. 
Her hair was of that auburn hue which shines 
bright as gold where the light falls upon it, 
but seems like dark velvet where the shade 
remains. It flowed in tresses and ringlets 
upon shoulders of dazzling whiteness, — one or 
two stray curls resting upon a bosom of volup- 
tuo"s fulness. Her eyes were large and of 
a delicious blue, — not the dark blue of the 
violet, nor the azure of the heavens,— hut of 
the intermediate hue. They were soft and 
languishing, and had an expression of sensiious- 
ness when the lids were allowed to droop slight- 
ly. The forehead wa3 not high— but it was of 
alabaster fairness : indeed, nothing could exceed 
the transparent purity and clearness of this 
lady’s complexion. The tint of the rose-bud 
was upon her cheeks softening off till im- 
perceptibly blending with the lily fairness of 
the skin "generally. Her nose was slightly, 
but very slightly, aquiline : the mouth waB 
small — the upper lip curved like Cupid’s bow— 
the lower one fuller, but neither coarse nor 
pouting. The chin was softly rounded, and 
completed the oval of a face which would have 
been of faultless beauty if the forehead were 
slightly more elevated. Even as it was, it 
would have been a monstrous fastidiousness of 
bypercriticism to cavil at the countenance .as 
a whole, so far as its physical loveliness was 
concerned : bub in respect to its expression, it| 
was— as already hinted— somewhat voluptuous, j 
and appealing as much to the sense as to the j 
sentiment. 

A single white camelia adorned the hair 
of glossy glory and rich luxuriance: 
two rows of pearls encircled the neck : but 
not fa’rer than the neck were those pearls, 
nor whiter than the teeth which embellishet 
the lady’s luxurious mouth. The costliesd 
lace trimmed the short sleeves, and set off to 
idvantage the pump and well-modelled arms of 
snowy whiteness. From beneath the long skirt 
of her dress, as she entered the spacious theatre, 
the well-shaped feet peeped forth ; and a 
glimpse of the rounded ankles might be 
canuht; — while the elegance of her gait and 
of all her movements denoted that sweeping 
length of limb which the fancy could depict 
as completing this ravishing portraiture. 

Such was the lady who made her appear- 
ance in that brilliant assemblage at a some- 
what late hour— indeed, long after the gaieties 
of the night had commenced. She came alone : 
no companion, either male or female, escorted 
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'• her. Her age was about four-and-twenty ; 
and thus, if she were a married woman, 
expecting to meet friends at the ball whom 
she might immediately join, there would be 
but little to remark in the circumstance that 
she came by herself- unless indeed it would 
strike any one as singular that a creature of 
such surpassing loveliness should have found 
ho. one in the form of relative or intimate 
friend- to conduct her thither. Edmund 
Saxondale was so smitten with her appearance, 
that the moment she< crossed the threshold 
and eutered within the sphere of that assem- 
blage whereof she suddenly seemed to become 
the . brightest star, eclipsing all the rest, — he 
drew near to feast his eyes upon her charms. 
He noticed that for a moment she appeared 
to hesitate— that she even stopped short and 
threw a rapid glance of anxiety around : 
but this timidity, if such it were, was so 
transient that as she continued to advance, 
Edmund thought it might have been mere 
jimagination on his part. At all events the 
lady immediately recovered her self-possession ; 
: and an air of dignity blending with that of 
•elegance and grace which already invested 
her, she advanced towards a row of chairs 
in which several ladies were seated, but 
amongst which there were two or three 
unoccupied. In one of these vacant chairs 
the. lady sat down, — at the same time in- 
clining her head towards some of the ladies 
nearest to her and with whom she thus 
appeared to be acquainted. They however, 
without acknowledging her salutation, stared 
at her in evident amazement ; and two or 
ithree of them, who were nearest, rising sudden- 
ly from their seats, crossed over to the opposite 
•side of the place. This example was promptly 
'followed by the remainder of the ladies in 
whose vinicage the resplendent new-comer had 
placed herself ; and she was thus in a few 
•minutes left isolated and completely abandoned. 
The colour forsook her cheeks for a moment 
^rshe became deadly pale: but the next 
instant, appearing to summon all her fortitude 
•to her aid, she flung a look of sovereign 
contempt across the theatre towards those 
who had left her thus alone : — and leaning 
back, she played witli her fan with an air 
of the utmost unconcern. 

I Edmund Saxondale had observed all these little 
incidents which we have just related ; and lie 
kvas naturally astonished. He looked around, 
and perceived that the stranger-lady was the 
object of universal notice throughout the im- 
mense arena. Every eye v as directed towards j 
her ; and the looks thus concentrated in that 
pne brilliaut focus, seemed to express a common 
feeling of intense surprise. He himself grew 
jnore and more bewildered : he could not 
comprehend what it all meant— for the life of 

( him he could not understand it. That the 
lady was shunned, was but too evident : but 
for what reason ? Would she have intruded i 


there if she had foreseen what her reception 
i would be ? or was it a bold experiment on her 
part to ascertain how she would be received ? 
Were tlie .ladies ail jealous of her transcending 
beauty ? and was nob this beauty a passport 
to the compassion of those of the other, sex 
who were present ? Such were the questions 
which Edmund rapidly put to . himself : biit 
the last one was .answered by the circum- 
stance that no gentleman accosted that lady. .. 

The music struck up again — dancing recom- 
menced— and in the renewed excitement 
thereof, the lady appeared to be forgotten. 
Lord Saxondale did not dance this time and 
he looked about for some acquaintance to 
whom he might put an inquiry relative to the 
object of his curiosity. It however happened 
that the few individuals who were personally 
known to him, were all engaged in the qua- 
drilles which .had just commenced; and he 
could not accost tliem while thus occupied in 
the dauce. He bethought himself of Lord 
Petersfield, whom he beheld at a distance', .con- 
versing with his wonted gravity in the midst 
of a knot of elderly personages. Hastening to 
approach his guardian, Edmund caught him by 
the arm so abruptly that the diplomatist bent 
upon him a look which had all the sternness 
of a severe rebuke. 

“Just one moment { ’ saidthe young ndh’Ie- 
man, literally dragging the old one aside with 
him. “ 1 want you to tell me something ’ 

“Edmund Lord Saxondale;” said Peters- 

field, stopping short and looking awfully 
mysterious and solemn : “ I do not understand, 
this— I am at a loss to account for it. Your 
conduct is so extraordinary— catching me by 

the arm, as if— —as if 1 really know not 

how to fiud words to convey my sense— t-” 

“My dear Lord >Petersfieid,’’ interrupted 
Edmund petulantly, “I want you to tell me 
something. Who i3 that lady ? do you know 
her?” 

“ Really the question is so sudden — so un- 
expected,” answered the wary diplomatist, 
ever afraid of being caught in some trap or 
tumbling into some insidious pitfall : “ you 
must excuse me Edmund — but — ; — ” 

“But who is that lady, my lord ? do you 
happen to know her V demanded Saxondale 
impatientl}’ 

“ Which lady ?'• asked Lord Petersfield. “ Let 
me be convinced that .1 rightly understand 
whom you mdau. Take time to point her out : 
for 1 should not like to have you speak in a 
hurry, more than myself to give a precipice 
answer.’’ 

“That lady yonder— seated alone there, :in 
the middle of that row of chairs, agitating 
her fun " 

“ Are you sure that it is a fan ? Bon’tbe 
too positive, Edmund : appearances are often 
jdeceitf ~ 

“Ho, my lord, tell me, ' if you know !’ in- 
terrupted Saxondale, with increased petulance, j 
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“ That Iadj r with t!ic magnificent auburn 

hair '* 

“ Yon cannot guarantee that it is her own," 
observed Petersfield. shaking bis head with 
solemn mystery. 

11 Pelt you see her ; Who is she 

“ Pea] y, Edmund, this question is so home- 
thrust, that I — 1 fee! myself justified in hesi- 
tating even before i answer— -.vlsicii answer I 
may give in sill truth and confidence— that I 
know nothing at nil about her. And to my 

knowledge mind, 1 speak with this proviso. 

to 1 , 11 / hir.iri.vli, _T never saw her before in all 
my life.” 

“ Why the deuce couldn't you have said so 
at once?' — and Lord SaxomVilo broke away 
from his guardian, who was perfectly con- 
founded by what, in diplomatic terms, he 
would have denominated the “inconvenience’’ 
of fo indecorous a remark. 

Edmund, perceiving out of the other attaches i 
to the emba°sy loitering at a little distance, 
and evidently gazing with mingled interest 
and admiration upon the beauteous stranger, 
hastened to accost him,— saying, “Sydney, 
my dear folio do you know who she is ?” 

“No— I was just thinking of nsking some 
one the question. Isn’t it strange that she 
should he thus left all to herself ? We know 
very well that at these subscription balls al- 
most any one may come : but still it is 
difficult to conceive that a lady, knowing what 
sort of a reception she is likely to meet, would 
voluntarily court such painful treatment as 
this. Resides, if it were anything very 
fl (grant, the stewards would interfere. I 
have an uncommon great mind to run all 
ri.-ks and a«k her to dance— only I am afraid 
< f offending Peteisfield. But I tell you what, 
Sixondale— if I were you, and independent of 
the old lord as you are, 3 wouldn't hesitate a 
moment. Why don’t yon go ?” 

“ Well, J wil?.’’ quickly responded the 
young nobleman, who only required some such 
suggestion as this to induce him to follow his 
inclinations. “But, stop, though ! I see that 
Loid and Lady Peter. 1 - field are just going : 
and I may as well wait till they have taken 
their departure. They said that they should 
retire early ; and as it happens, I am deuced 
glad of it.' 1 

. It v as as Edmund said : the old diplomatist 
and his wife were wending their way together 
towards the doors ; and in a few moments 
they passed away from the scene of gaiety and 
splendour. 

“Now,; Saxondale," said the Hon. Mr. 
Sydney, principal paid attache to Lord Petcrs- 
! field.. 

“ You shall see how nicely I will manage 
it/’ answered Edmund. 

..But he did not observe the ironical smile 
which appeared upon the lips of Mr. Sydney, 
who,— though he know not the lady,- nor any- 
thing concerning .her,— nevertheless saw that 


there must b** something very remarkable 
about her chnra-’f-'-. fo*" her to he thus shunned : 
and he was purp<r^-'y urging Suxondalc into a 
course which would make him appear pre- 
eminently ridiculous : for the young nobleman 
was in reality no favourite with the Hon. 
Mr. Sydney. 

Edmund, assuming his most affable look, 
and walkin ' with an affected mincing gait, 
approached the isolated lady ; and with a very 
low bow. said, “Madam, shall I have the 
honour of your hand in the nest dance ?” 

The lady, wlm had been looking over her fan 
and saw Lord S'axondale approach, at once 
raised herself up from the half-reclining and 
gracefully lounging attitude of seeming non- 
ivWojkv and unconcern in which she had been 
sitting : and she responded with a smile of the 
most affable sweetness, “ I thank your lordship 
—but I do not dance for the present. T have 
only recently recovered from a long and severe 
illness ; and my physician has positively or- 
dered that I do not over-exert myself.’ 

While she thus spoke, she made a slight side- 
long movement, which seemed to be an invita- 
toin for fhixondalc to take the chair next to 
her; -and completely infatuated, as well as 
dazzled and bewildered by the power of her 
charms, he unhesitatingly did so. Two things 
surprised him somewhat. One was that the 
lady evidently, knew who he was— for she had 
addressed him as “my lord,' 1 and the other 
was to hear her say that she had recently 
recovered from a severe illness; for certainly 
her appearance was very far from corroborat- 
ing the averment. The hue of health, though 
of roseate delicacy, vas upon hfrr cheeks, 
which were plump and sortly rounded; while 
the contours of her shape were totally devoid 
of that emaciation which long indisposition 
generally leaves behind it. 

Those two things surprised him therefore: 
and there was a third circnmslnnce which he 
i specially noticed. This was, that as she had 
temporarily taken off the glove of her left hand, 
he saw that she wore a wedding-ring, and there- 
fore was either a married woman or a widow. 
But these reflections were hurriedly made : for 
he found himself so completely under the em- 
pire of her charms- so intoxicated by the per- 
fume of beauty, which, as it were, exhaled 
from her like fragrance from flowers— that he 
soon had no thought for anything else. He 
knew not what to say : and yet he scarcely felt 
awkward while gazing upon her in silence ; for 
the feelings that inspired him were those of 
ineffable rapture. 

“ You have not been long in Paris, I believe, 
Lord Saxondale ?“ she said, at length breaking 
the silence ; and her voice was clear and harmo- 
nious as a silver bell. 

“ Only a week, on the present occasion," he 
answered : “and it was my intention to leave 
to-morrow. But ” 

“ I understand your lordship, ’ observed the 
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lady, with another bewitching Btnile : “this 
Paris of our’s has so many charms and fascina- 
tions, that you cannot readily tear yourself 
away from them ? ’ 

“ You say this Paris of yours," remarked 
Saxondale, with a renewed. feeling of surprise: 

“ surely I have the honour of speaking to an 
English lad}’ ?” 

“ English by birth — but naturalized a French- j 
woman by marriage,” she rejoined. 

“ Your husband is not here this evening?” 
observed Edmund inqurtngly. 

“My husband is dead,’* returned the 

lady : and her face was bent downward with a 
sudden expression of profound mournfulness, 
which to Saxon dale's eyes was but a new and 
more touching phase in which beauty displayed 
itself. 

“Pardon me, madam,” he said, with an 
inward feeling of delight— though he scarcely 
knew why — to learn that she was a widow' : “ I 
did not intend to recall painful recollections.” 

“ You must suppose, my lord, that my hus- 
band’s death was not a very recent occurrence 
—or else I should not be here, nor attired thus : 
—and her exquisite blue eyes glanced quickly 
over hor toilet. “ I am therefore resigned to 
that loss which was at first a terrible blow to 
me. The Baron de Ciiarlemont died two years 
ago. You are perhaps aware that he was a 
General of the Empire ; and therefore,” she 
added, gently and hesitatingly, “ many years 
older than myself.” 

Saxondale had thus at length learnt who she 
was. He was talking to the Baroness de Charle- 
mont— a lady of rank and title— most probab- 
ly of fortune, considering the high position 
of her late husband. Bat he did not now pause 
to ask himself, nor even to throw out a hint of 
inquiry, how it was that she had been thus 
shunned, and that her presence had excited 
such a sensation of amazement in that assem- 
blage ? He had altogether forgotten the cir- 
cumstance : he was under the spell of a loveli- 
ness which threw into the shade all the impres- 
sions which the beauty of either Fiorina Staun- 
ton or Emily Archer had ever made upon him. 
Nor did he notice that Mr. Sydney was sur- 
veying him with a mischievous look from a 
distance — or that his tctc-a-tcte with this lady 
had become an object of mingled wonderment 
and disgust on the part of all who were near 
enough to observe it. Heads were shaken 
ominously — strange mysterious looks were ex- 
changed— and whispered observations were 
made. But nothing of all this did Edmund 
notice : he felt as much alone with the Baroness 
de Cbarlemontas if they were in reality alto- 
gether so. But she on her part could not help 
flinging an occasional look of exultant triumph 
towards those whose gaze was thus bent upon 
the spot where she was seated with her noble 
companion. 

“ I feel faint and ill,” she suddenly observed, 


while her looks grew simultaneously languid' 
“I must retire ” 

“Permit me to escort you hence ?” Saxondale 

hastened to observe. “Have you a vehicle 

or ” 

“ My carriage is in attendance,’’ she replied, 
at the same time accepting his proffered arm. 

They walked out from the theatre together, 
followed by the eyes of the entire assemblage. 
A lady’s-maid, who had been waiting in the 
shawl-room, hurried out' the moment she caught 
sight of her mistress, whom she assisted to. put 
on an elegant satin cloak, with a hood to draw 
partially over the head. Saxondale then con- 
ducted the Baroness down the staircase ; and 
the cry of “Madame de Charlemont’s car- 
riage !’* resounded through the air. A splendid 
equipage dashed up to the entrance of the 
theatre : Edmund handed the Baroness in — 
and then Btood hesitating for a moment in what 
terms to proffer a request that he might be per- 
mitted to call upon her on the following day. 

“ Your lordship will sup with me,” she said, 
with one of those bewitching smiles which had 
already made such havoc upon his heart: and 
all the fascinating sweetness of her countenance, 
as she thus spoke, was revealed by the strong 
glare which the lamps in the front of the 
theatre threw into the carriage. 

“With pleasure, - ’ responded Saxondale to 
the invitation so enchantingly given : and the 
next moment he was seated by her side in the 
vehicle. 

The lady’s-maid entered also— the footman, 
who as well as the coachman was dressed in 
gorgeous livery, closed the door — and the equi- 
page drove rapidly away. 


CHAPTER CXVI1. 

TIIF. HAnoXESS DE CHATU.KMOXT. 

Tiie ride was not long : for the vehicle soon 
drove into the court-yard of a handsome house 
in the Rue de Tournon, near the palace of the 
Luxembourg. The footman opened the door : 
Edmund alighted, and then assisted his fair 
companion to descend. She took his arm, 
and led the way up a spacious well-lighted 
staircase, to a superbly furnished drawing- 
room. Requesting him to be seated, she said 
that she would be with him again in a few 
minutes — and retired in the company of her 
maid. 

Lord Saxondale had now, for the first time 
since he accosted the Baroness de Charlemont 
at the theatre, a little leisure to reflect upon 
the adventure into which he had thus so pre- 
cipitately plunged. He looked around, and 
perceived that the room was elegantly ap- 
pointed : the furniture was rich and costly : 
in short, everything connected with the 
Baroness— her equipage — her dom estics — her 
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mansion — all appeared to denote the pos- j “ But- whither ~ii! you go ?” inquired Saxoii 
session of ample means. That she was mir- dale, who in his infatuation gave the most 
aculously beautiful, was a truth which the implicit credence to every syllable of the 
impression made upon his heart, fully pro- Baroness de Gharlemont’s long speech ; and 
claimed. How was it, then, that with rank, no ■wonder— for it was accompanied with so 
wealth, and loveliness, she should have been so much tender pathos, alike of looks and accents, 
treated at the ball ? It could scarcely be that that it rivetted the impression which the 
her character was notoriously vile and de- brilliancy of her beauty had already made 
praved ; because if so, the stewards of that ball upon bis heart. “Whither will you go?’ he 
would have certainly taken measures to convey repeated, in a voice which implied that where- 
to her an intimation .that her presence was re- soever she might proceed, thither Was he 
garded as a general insult. They had done resolved to repair likewise, 
nothing of the sort : and yet had he seen her, “ I shall return to the capital of my own 
not merely neglected, but absolutely shunned native land,” she answered : “ I shall go to 
and avoided. It was a strange mystery : and London. If I had any relatives yet living, 
Edmund could not form the slightest con- either on my own or my hus'-and’s side, I 
jecture towards its unravelment. Passing should not be without the escort of suitable 
away from that topic, his thoughts settled companionship : but I have none— aDd I must 
themselves completely upon the exceeding go alone !” 

charms of her person. Never, he fancied to “ No— not ' alone 1” ejaculated Edmund, 
himself, had he beholden so splendid a creature “ Permit me to be that escort which you seem 
in female shape. And she seemed peifectly to desire ?” 

modest and well-behaved likewise : her The Baroness bent upon Saxondale a look 
manners were not only those of a polished beaming with gratitude : but ere she could 
lady — but there was the fullest propriety give any reply, the footman entered to an- 
investing them: for if her smiles bad been nounce that supper was served up. Edmund 
fraught with such ravishing effects, she was proffered his arm : she took it— and they 
not to be blamed for their magic power ; and followed the domestic to an adjacent apart- 
in bestowing those smiles, in harmony as it ment. It was a smaller one than the drawing- 
were with her discourse, there was nothing room— most luxuriously furnished— and where 
forward, bold, nor immodest. an exquisite supper was spread upon the 

While Saxondale was thus absorbed in his table. There was champagne in ice, together 
raptured reverie, the Baroness returned to with other choice wines ; and on the side board 
the apartment. She had made no change in appeared a dessert of delicious autumnal fruits, 
her toilet, beyond laying aside the cloak, her The Baroness motioned the domestic to retire- 
gloves, and her fan ; and as she entered, Saxon- a proceeding quite consistent with the fashion 
dale, rising out of respect, was again com- of little Parisian suppers of this description, 
pletely dazzled and bewildered by the glory Lord Saxondale placed himself at table with 
of her beauty. She requested him to resume his beautiful hostess ; and as he drank glass 
his seat ; and placing herself near him, she after glass of the exhilarating champagne, 
said, “ I now take the opportunity, my lord, the fumes of the wine added to the intoxi- 
to thank you for an act of generosity which catiug influence of her transcending loveliness, 
you performed this evening, and to which I He felt that he could make any sacrifice, if 
did not choose to make pointed allusion until need were, to possess so splendid a creature 
a fitting opportunity. A few words of ex- either as mistress or wife : he was already 
planation may be necessary. I regret to Bay profoundly in love — if love it might be called 
that your countrywomen — for naturalized on which such a heart as his could experience, 
the French soil as I am, I can no longer call and which was excited through the medium of 
them .7712715 — are devoured with jealousy because the sense and not of the sentiment. It never 
nature has happened to render me not very occurred to him that he himself, being no 
ill-looking. As for the gentlemen, both mar- Adonis, could not possibly have captivated 
ried and single have persecuted me with their the heart of this lady so suddenly and corn- 
addresses — the former, as a . matter of course, pletely as she had ensnared his own : his 
being anything but honourable : for such is natural vanity would not permit him to make 
too often the custom in this dissipated city of such a reflection ; arid therefore he flattered 
Paris. It is supposed that a young widow himself that the increasing tenderness of her 
must either take another husband, or else a looks and the . growing friendliness of her 
lover : I have had offers of both kinds — I have manner, were indicative of the same passion on \ 
refused them all — the former with a respectful her part as that which he felt, 
gratitude, the latter with indignation. But " And you have dacided,” he said, “ upon 
my conduct has made me enemies ; and the taking your departure to-morrow ?” 
result has been the treatment which, has you "Yes— beyond all doubt,” responded the Ba- 

saw, I experienced to-night. Now my resolve rooess. “I can endure this Paris no longer.” 
is taken: I shall leave Paris to-morrow — and “And you will permit me to accompany 

for ever ?” you he quickly exclaimed.” 




“ Have yoa no one whose consent you must 
ask ?" she inquired. “ Ts not Lord Petersfield 
your guardian ? and must you not, in conse- 
quence of the post you hold in his embassy, 
abide by his will, even apltrt from that species 
of parental power which he wields over you ?” 

“ Nothing of the kind !” ejaculated Edmund : 
“ it was by my own free consent that I accom- 
panied him on his mission indeed, the pro- 
posal emanated direct from myself. As for his 
guardianship, T am fully and completely my 
own master, in consequence of a certain compact 
with my mother.” 

“Your moher, then,” observed the Baroness, 
as if quite in a conversational manner, “ has no 
influence over your proceediners ?” 

“None — none whatsover 1 T should think not 
indeed 1” cried Edmund : and he bepled him- 
self to another glass of champagne. 

“ But you arc not yet of age ?” 

“No -not yet. Nevertheless I cm do just 
as I choose : and what is more, I intend to do 
so. So your ladyship sees that I am completely 
my own master : and how can I better dispose 
of my time, than in escorting von to London ? 
You must not. travel alone. Only think of the 
inconveniences !- and 1 elicvc me when I assure 
you that it would afford me such pleasure to be 
your escort ” 

“ But how singular it will seem !” exclaimed 
the Baroness, with an arch smile. “ A young 
nobleman such as you, to accompany a young 
wido v as T am ! The world will point to ua — 

the longue of scandal will be busy No, my 

lord,” she added, suddenly becoming serious ; 
“it cannot be. Do not misunderstand me. It 
was through gratitude that 1 invited you to my 
home : and moreover, the usages of Parisian 
society do not stamp with indiscretion such a 
proceeding. A married lady or a widow may 
entertain a friend thus ; and it is as a friend 
that I regard yon— for circumstances suddenly 

placed us in that light at least, if you will 

permit me to say so.” 

“ A friend ?” exclaimed Saxondale. “ "Would 
to heaven that I were something more to you 
than that 1 Friendship is so cold a term ■" 

“ But the only one that can be used by per- 
sons who have known each other for only a few 
hours. Now, with regard to this journey of 
mine,’' continued the. Baroness, “ your lordship 
must understand full well that you could ac- 
company me only in the position of a lover — to 
be explicit, I must rather say as a paramour — 
or else as one destined to be my husband. Not 
for a moment can the former be dreamt of 1 I 
value, my reputation— and I have my own 
womanly pride. No — never will I peril that 
reputation by any indiscretion on ray part: 
much less could I consent to step down 
from the pedestal on which I have hitherto I 
maintained my stand. No, my lord— you I 
cannot accompany me: you . see that it is 
impossible.” j 


“Say not the word impossible /” .exclaimed 
Saxondale, more than half intoxicated with 
wine and love : then falling at the feet of 
the Baroness de Charlemont, lie took her 
hand and pressing it to his lip cried, 
“Let it be as your intended husband that 
I shall accompany, you I Yes— let it be in 
that light 1 I already know you as well and 
love you as much as if our acquaintance . had 
been that of years instead of hours. 1 entreat 
you ” 

“My lord, rise— I beseech you, rise I”, said 
the Baroness, appearing to be profoundly 
agitated ; and she did not withdraw the hand 
which Saxondale continued to press rapturously 
to his lips. j 

He did rise : and he stood by her side, as she 
remained seated. She looked up into his coun- 
tenance with eyes that seemed full of tender- 
ness : and lie observed that her bosom was 
swelling and heaving as if with the tumult of 
the feelings that worked within. The rose 
upon her cheeks had deepened into carnation : 
there was a moisture upon her lips that made 
them seem richer and more luscious than was 
even their natural wont : her whole appear- 
ance breathed a softly sensuous languor. Saxon* 
dale’s passions were excited almost to mad- 
ness. JIad Satan stood by his side, and 
demanded the eventual transfer of his soul,' in 
recompense for handing over to him the posses- 
sion of this enchanting woman, he would- ,,n «'<- 
greedily assented to the compact. The mprfiinie 
of her beauty appeared to arise ‘around /him like 
the overpowering fragrance of ilow«- r s. The 
light streaming from the chandelier suspended 
to the ceiling, shed its lustre upn* 1 ker head, 
mat ing her hair shine likeavr** burnished 
gold floating down upon her p°'|shed shoulders 
and over her back : her compl exion > save where 
the carnation hues were upon the cheeks, was 
white and pure as the lily, and jxduisitely 
diaphanous. Upon her brow was the dedicate 
tracery of blue veins, seen tbrough that pellucid 
skin. One hand, which hung drooping ove? the 
arm of the chair, seemed to be drinking int> its 
pores of pearl the light that flooded the roWi : 
the other hand, which Saxondale held in h.s 
own, felt warm and tremulous in his clasp. 

More than a minute elapsed while she sat 
thus looking up at him with that softly volup- 
tuous expression, — and while he stood gaziDg 
down upon her, devouring with his regards that 
splendid countenance, and suffering his wanton 
imagination to complete the rounded forms of 
the bust whereof somewhat was ex,.- -ed to the 
view. Yes — he could have sacrificed his very 
soul to possess this woman, so great was the 
empire which her charms had obtained over 
him in the short space of two or three hours. 

“ You have made me a proposal,” she said, in 
a subdued and tremulous voice, “ which, were 
I a young creature of six or eight years less 
than I am, and feeling towards yoirwliat I do, 

1 should perhaps at once accept. But I do "riot j 
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thus precipitately bind you to a compact -which 
you may perhaps repent to-morrow.” 

“ Repent ? No — never, never !” exclaimed 
Saxondale : and again he fell upon his knees 
at her feet. “ Have I 'not told you that I am 
my own master ? Hear me, then, while I solemn- 
ly avow my affection towards you 1 — hear me 
while I proclaim once more that I already love 
you as if we had known each other for years I 
I offer to make you the sharer of my rank, and 
the partner of my fortune when on coming of 
age I shall inherit. If upon these conditions 
you will suffer me to accompany you to Lon- 
don, where we can be united — or if to-morrow 
you will bestow upon me your hand, so that I 
may at once acquire a legal and moral right to 
be the companion of your journey, and to re- 
main witli you ever henceforth— be it so ! It 
is for you to decide : but keep me not in sus- 
pense I ’ 

“ What can I say to you ? how can I resist 
these entreaties, so vehement— so passionate ?” 
murmured the Baroness de Charlcmont : and 
bending forward, she drooped her blushing 
! countenance upon the shoulder of him who was 
| still kneeling at her feet, 

Edmund threw this arms about her neck, and 
strained her in his embrace. He covered her 
cheeks with kisses : they were warm and glow- 
ing, those softly rounded cheeks and from 
her lips, too, did he cull the most exquisite 
sweets. 

“ Rise, Edmund— rise,” she said, after a few 
moments of this amorous play : “rise, 1 entreat 
you 1— the domestics may enter 1 But if you 

await my decision, have it 1 will become 

your wife.’’ 

Again he pressed her in his arms : he would 
have grown bolder than the mere taking of 
those warm kisses — but she gently though firm- 
ly disengaged herself from his embrace ; and 
compelling him to resume bis seat, she said, 
“ But to-morrow, perhaps, you will repent of 
this 'offer you have made ? you will look back 
with regret on what may appear the folly of 
your conduct ? Friends may’ advise you ’’ 

“No — I shall consult them not,” interrupted 
Edmund vehemently’. “ Do you think that 
where my happiness is at stake, J am not the 
best judge of bow to ensure it? Besides, he 
added, “ when I return to the hotel presently, 
I shall see no one to annoy or trouble me with 
questions : and in the morning I will rise very 
early— order my valet to pack up ray tilings — 
and come hither at once straight to y'ou. May I 
be permitted to regard this arrangement as 
settled V 

“Yes— if you wish it to he so,” responded the 
Baroness, with downcast eyes and blushing 
countenance: then after a pause, she went on to 
observe. “ But our bauds cannot be united here 
in Paris : uor indeed anywhere in France. I 
am a Protestant— as I believe yon are ; aud no- 
where save at the chapel of the British Embassy 
can a legal ceremony be solemnized between us 
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in this country. There, as you are known, you 
might meet with obstructions. We will without 
delay proceed to London ” 

“And there can our hands be united at 
once 1” ejaculated Edmund, enraptured at the 
idea of possessing that splendid woman as his 
wife. 

“To-morrow morning, therefore,” she re- 
sumed, “ will I have a travelling-carriage in 
readiness at eight o’clock. You will be here to 
breakfast with me soon after seven. Your own 
valet and my maid will alone' accompany ub. I 
shall leave a letter for my notary, directing him 
to dispose of my furniture and my equipages— 
dismiss my servants— and let my mansion. For 
believe me, dear Edmund, it will never be my 
wish to return to this Paris, of the lieart- 
lessness and the depravity of whose fashionable 
spherel am thoroughly sickened.” 

“You will do well to make up your mind 
thus,” responded the infatuated young noble- 
man : “ for when once my wife, you will be- 
come mistress of a mansion in London, as well 
as of a castle in Lincolnshire ; and proud shall 
I be to dace you at the head of those establish- 
ments.” 

“ But your mother, Edmund— and I believe 
you have sisters too ” 

“ What of them ?” he ejaculated. “ One of 
my sisters is married to a French nobleman ; 
and they are at Madrid. My mother and my 
eldest sister are at present staying in France 
—I don’t exactly know where. I was at 
Vienna when they left England : but from 
letters that I received, there seems to have 
been some precious scene at the castle in Lin- 
colnshire, the rights of which I have not 
exactly learnt. However, it's very certain that 
neither my mother nor sisters are in England 
now ; and even if they were, it would not be 
of any consequence — for I know a secret or 
two about my mother that would prevent her 
from daring to interfere with my proceed- j 
inps.” 

“You must understand, Edmund,” Baid the 
Baroness de Charlemont, “ that if I so often , 
allude apprehensively to Lady Saxondale, it is 
because I should be Borry indeed to lead you 
into open rebellion against her. Not how- 
ever," she added proudly, “ but that the 
widow of a General of the Empire and a Peer 
of France may well aspire to an alliance with 
the heir of Saxondale. It is the discrepancy 
of our ages— and the suddenness of tb° attach- 
ment which you have formed — that might he 
regarded as objections. But after , the assur- 
ances you have given me, that you are so 
entirely your own master, I will say nothing 
more upon the subject. There is however one 

thing I have ,to mention and pardon me, 

my dear Edmund, if I touch upon so delicate 
a topic. I know that young men are often 
extravagant, and that they go beyond the 
means allowed by their parents or guardians. 
If you have any little liabilities to settle before 
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you leave Paris, and far which you reckoned 
upon the purse of Lord Petersfieid. do not 
hesitate to make me your hanker. I have in 
this writing-desk a quantity of notes and 

gold You must not be oiiended at what 1 

am savin? : inasmuch,” she added, again with 
blushing cheeks, “asinafew days everything 
we mutually possess will be thrown into a 
common stock.” 

“Thanks— a thousand thanks,” exclaimed 
Saxondale, “ for this proof of confidence and 
love on your part : but fortunately I require 
no assistance — I have ample funds at my own 
disposal.” 

The Baroness de Charleraont, who lmd risen 
from her seat as she spoke and was proceeding 
to unlock her writing-desk, turned towards 
Edmund, and said with the sweetest of all 
sweet smile®, “ You are sure that your calcu- 
lation is correct and that you require nothing ?” 

“ Nothing now hut another kiss from those 
dear lips !’ — and rising also from liis seat, he 
threw his arms about the lady’s neck and 
strained her once more to his breast. 

Five minutes afterwards he was retracing 
his way in a street-vehicle to the hotel where 
! he lodged ; and during the half-hour's drive 
thither he continued to dwell with rapture 
upon the image of the beautiful Baroness de 
Charlemont. On reaching the hotel, he was 
about to hurry up to his own chamber, — when 
his valet informed him that Lord Petersfield, 
who had remained sitting up for his return, 
desired mo3t particularly to see him before 
he retired to rest. Edmund, excited with wine, 
and infatuated in his purpose of adhering to 
all promises to the Baroness de Charlemont, 
was at first half inclined to disobey Lord 
Petersfield’s request: for he bad little 
doubt that it was with regard to this lady 
his lordship meant to speak to him. But a 
second thought made him resolve to see his 
guardian, the better to avert suspicion from his 
plan of rising early and quitting the hotel by 
stealth. Be accordingly proceeded to the 
apartment where Lord Petersfield bad been 
passing the time in the study of certain diplo- 
matic papers the contents of which he already 
had at,hi8 finger’s ends. 

“ This is a pretty hour for you to come in, 
Lord Saxondale,” began Petersfield, drawing 
himself up with an air of awful solemnity as 
he slowly drew forth his v atch. “It is one in 
the morning ; and you know that we have to 
take our departure — I will not say to-morrow, 
because the morrow is already entered upon — 
or at least the morning * 

“ And so much the greater reason, my lord,” 
returned Edmund, “why you and! should 
toddle up to our bed-rooms.” 

What ?" said Lord Petersfield, perfectly 
aghast, “did you use the word toddle? — toddle 
to me 1 her Majesty’s Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary to the Imperial Court of Vienna ! 1 

toddle to me, a Peer of the realm ! Pray, Lord 


•Sixondale, do I. look like a person who is accus- 
tomed to toddle ? Don’t answer precipitately 
— take time to relied. I should not like to 
speak unadvisedly : but I do not mind for 
once in a way hazarding a conjecture — which 
is that you, Lord Saxondale, are inebriated:’' 

“I drunk!” cried the young nobleman. 

“ I am as sober as a judge never more sober 

in my life. Bat come — why did you want to 
see me T 

“ It was fortunate, Lord Saxoodale,” re- 
sumed Petersfield, “that on coming back .from 
the ball, I had occasion to sit up and peruse 

some of these documents 1 say fortunate, 

inasmuch as it put me in the way of learning, 
on Mr. Sydney’s return, that you had posi- 
tively and* actually — though I should not say 
of mv own knowledge— but were it a written 
deposition, I should put it in this light, that 
‘ the undersigned has learnt with great 
sorrow and regret that Lord Saxondale, 
contrary to all conventional usages ’ ” 

“Pray, my lord, do come to the point at 
once,” interrupted Edmund. “ I am getting 
as sleepy as any owl. And you,” he added, in 
an under-tone, “ are certainly as stupid as one.” 

“An owl, Edmund? an owl, Lord Saxon- 
dale ? Did you say an owl and Petersfield 
who had caught the young nobleman’s words, 
now looked positively awful. “Do you think, 
that her Majesty’s Government would send an 
owl to transact its business ? Don’t answer" 
in a hurry — but tell me, having weighed the 
question well, whether I look like an owl T’ 

“ Most uncommonly 1” ejaculated Edmund 
in a thorough pet : and he flung himself out 
of the room, leaving the door wide open : then 
rushing up to his own chamber, he locked 
himself in with his valet. 

To this individual, in whom he knew that 
he could fulh' confide, he communicated his 
plan of leaving the hotel a little before seven 
o’clock,— without however entering into much 
farther explanation. The domestic hastily 
began packing up his young master’s effects ; 
and in less than lialf-an-hour these preparations 
were completed. The valet then retired to his 
own room ; and Saxondale fell into a sound 
sleep, to dream of the Bplendid Baroness de 
Charlemont. 

Meanwhile Lord Petersfield had ascended 
to the chamber where his wife was already 
wrapped in the arms of slumber ; and a very 
awful aspect had the ancient diplomatist — for 
though pretty well accustomed to his ward's 
freaks and humours, yet he felt that he never 
could forgive his having called him — yes, him, 
her Majesty’s Amhassabor Extraordinary — 
an owl ! The reader has of course understood 
that Lord Petersfield had intended to take 
Saxondale to task for his conduct in respect 
to cbe Baroness de Charlemont: but the casti- 
gation, as well as whatsoever explanations 
might have accompanied it, were altogether 
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cut short by Edmund’s abrupt departure from 
the room. 

A little before seven o’clock the faithful 
valet tapped gently at the door of his j'oung 
master's chamber : bpt Edmund -was already 
up and nearly dressed. The hotel -porter w->s 
in readiness to convey the trunks down stairs 
—a hackney-coach was summoned — and Lord 
Saxondale effected his escape without the 
cognizance of his guardian. In half-an-liour 
he alighted at the mansion of the Baroness 
de- Charlemont in the Rue de Tournon— and 
was at once conducted to an apartment, where 
an excellent breakfast was spread upon the 
table. The Baroness soon made her ap- 
pearance : Edmund flew towards her and 
caught her in his arms — she rapturously re- 
turning his embrace. 

She was dressed for travelling. Her hair, 
which on the previous night she had worn in 
such luxuriant curls and tresses, was now 
gathered up in massive bands,— resting like 
| dark gold on either side of her ivory forehead. 
She appeared to equal advantage in the day- 
time as in the evening when surrounded by a 
flood of lustre: for nothing could exceed the 
fairness of her skin, nor the purity of the 
l’oseate tint upon her cheeks. Her balmy 
breath, respired between the bright red lips, 
seemed like a zephyr gathering sweets from 
the roses amidst which it passed : and in her 
looks there was the animation of happiness, 
blended with that soft sensuous languor which 
habitually characterized them. The dress that 
she now wore ascended to her throat, and fitted 
tight to the shape,— thus developing to even 
greater advantage than the evening toilet, the 
admirable symmetry and rich contours of her 
shape. The morning’s reflection had in no 
way diminished the infatuation which her 
charms had inspired on the previous evening 
in respect to Saxondale : but even if such 
were the case, all the ardour of his passion 
would have been excited anew on beholding 
the Baroness as she now appeared. He thought, 
as his arm encircled her waist, and he felt the 
heaving of her superb bust against his chest — 
and as he culled kiss after kiss from her moist 
red lips — and beheld pleasure dancing softly and 
sensuously in the blue depths of her large swim- 
| ming eyes, — that he was indeed fortunate in 
possessing the love of such a woman, and of 
having the prospect in a short time to present 
| her to the world as his wife. 

I The repast was soon finished : for he was 
in a hurry to commence the journey— and she 
I appeared to have no wish for delay. A travel- 
I ling-carriage was in readiness soon after eight : 
he and the Baroness seated themselves side by 
side in the interior, the maid with them— his 
valet occupied the box— the postilions cracked 
their whips— and the equipage rolled out 
of the court-yard of the mansion in the Ruede 
Tournon. 

Meanwhile Edmund’s stealthy departure 


from the hotel, in company with his valet, was 
communicated to Lord Petersfield. This noble- 
man, at once suspecting (in consequence of all 
he had heard from Mr. Sydney on the previous 
night) that his ward was' ensnard by the 
Baroness de Charlemont, sent that gentleman 
and another attache to the mansion in the Rue 
de Tournon, in order to obtain an immediate 
j interview with Edmund, a.nd make him a cer- 
tain communication, which it was hoped would 
at once put an end to the newly-formed con- 
nexion. But the attaches arrived a quarter of 
an hour too late : Edmund and the Baroness 
were gone. 


CHAPTER CXVIII. 

Tin-: I XX AT BEAUVAIS. 

It was about three o’clock in the afternoon, 
that the travelling-carriage rolled into the 
town of Beauvais, and stopped at the principal 
hotel, where it was purposed to take some 
refreshment. The Baroness, attended by her 
maid, ascended to a chamber that she might 
make some change in her toilet— for the Octo- 
ber evening threatened to set in cold. In the 
meantime, Lord Saxondale, being shown to a 
private sitting-room, gave the requisite orders 
for the prompt serving up of a repast. When 
the waiter, to whom his instructions were issu- 
ed, had retired, Edmund lounged towards the 
window, wich looked upon the court-yard of 
the hotel : but scarcely had he approached the 
casement, when he was struck with surprise 
on beholding Lord Harold Staunton issue from 
a doorway in the range of buildings on the 
opposite side. Harold was smoking a cigar ; 
and by the manner in which he began to loiter 
negligently about, wa3 evidently stopping at 
' the hotel. Happening to raise his eyes, he 
caught sight of Saxondale, and appeared equally 
astonished to behold him there. For a few mo- 
ments no farther sign of recognition took place 
between them : but Staunton, probably think- 
ing that the origin of their quarrel at Emily 
Archer’s villa was foolish enough — or else being 
anxious to renew his intimacy with Edmuud 
—at length gave him a familiar nod, accom- 
panied with a smile which plainly in mated 
his wish to be on good terms. 

Edmund, on the other hand, had his own 
reasons for desiring to converse with 
Staunton. He had learnt, when at Vienna, 
a few meagre details of the incidents which 
had taken place at Saxandale Castle in 
Lincolnshire ; and he was naturally curious 
to know more. Accodingly, in response to 
that nod which Lord Harold had given him, 
he made a sign to the effect that he would 
come down and join him in the court-yard 
of the hotel : and thither he at once repaired. 

“ Well, Saxondale,” Staunton immediately 
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exclaimed, as he extended his hand. “ I suppose 
there is no farther ill-"*:!! between us ?’ 

“ Hot a bit I" answered Ed*rund : and they 
shook hands accordingly. “But tv-hat the 
deuce has brought yon hither ?” 

“Bather,’' rejoined Staunton, “let me ask 
what you are doing here ? I thought you were 
with Lord Petersfield in Vienna.’ 

“ The embassy is on its way home — Peters- 
field is in Paris— or rather, I believe he also 
must have left this niorring : for we have 
parted company.” 

“ And you are on your way to England, I 
suppose ?" said Lord Harold. “ I am stopping 
here for a day or two : I rather took a fancy to 
the place— there is some good partridge-shoot- 
ing in the neighbourhood -and as I have no- 
thing better to do, T thought I would kill time 
a little at Bea*avais." 

“ Do tell me, Harold,” said Lord Saxondale, I 
drawing his friend a little further up the court- | 
yard, “all about those affairs that took place at | 
the castle some six or seven weeks back.” 

l! What ! are you not thoroughly acquainted 
with them ? is it possible you have not heard 
everything ?’’ 

“ I only learnt this much,” replied Edmund j 
— “ that "you were going to marry my mother, 
and a certain Mr. Hawkshaw was to marry 
Juliana— but that the Marquis of Eagledean, 
who had suddenly arrived from Italy, came at 
the very nick of time, and took you away ; and 
that Hawkshaw learnt something which in- 
duced him to break off the match with Juliana. 
Tint is all I know.” 

“ And this something in respect to your eia- 
ter,” said Lord Harold, eyeiDg Edmund in a 
peculiar manner, — “do you really mean to tell 
me ” 

“That I know nothmg about it. Upon my 
honour I do not : and I wi°h vou would tell 
me. I dare say,’’ continued Edmund, in his 
wonted flippant manner, “ that she flirted with 
somebody else— or some such nonsense of that 
kind. ’ 

“ Flirted indeed 1’’ echoed Staunton : “ she 
had done something more than flirt. The ex- 
posure was terrific : I never saw anything like 
it. Why, my dear Edmund, your sister is in 
the family-way, ’’ 

j “The deuce'?' 1 ejaculated the young noble- 
man. “ But Hawkshaw ’’ 

“ Ho— not by him : and this part of the 
spcret I don’t know myself. Bat true enough 
it was — and Juliana did not deny it.” 

“But in respect to yourself, Harold?— 1 was 
perfectly astounded when I first learnt that 
j you intended to marry my mother ; and then I 
j laughed heartily at the idea if one with .whom 
j I had had so many gay frolics, becoming my 
■father-in-law. What a nice father-in-law you 
| would have made ! But was it true that your 
old uncle arrived suddenly* ? ’ 

1 “ Suddenly indeed ! He had bean in England 

for some time. Would you believe it? — that 



j For a few raomi-ri* Edmund looked astoun- 
ded : :*.;>. d then bursting out into a fit of lauelt- 
j ter, he said, “ I suppose he had not forgotten 
j the fun wo had with him in Jenny n Street — 

I and how nicely we did him out of those five 
I thousand pounds ? P.ut has he sent you to tra- 
j vel for the benefit of your health, that we thus 
j meet upon the Continent ?” 

: “ That is precisely what he has done,’’ res- 

I ponded Harold. “ He ordered me to come 
abroad with a moderate allowance— on proba- 
tion for a year ; and if I behave well and don’t 
run into debt, or get into any scrapes, he will 
make me a handsome allowance. So y*ou see,” 
added Staunton, with an ironical smile, “ I am 
on my best behaviour. I have been at Bruges 
in Belgium for some weeks past for the Mar- 
quis sent me abroad immediately after that 
affair at Saxondale Castle. Bruges is a precious 
dull place ; and so I went to Boulogne the 
other day : but liking that still less, I thought 
I would come on by short stages to Paris. Aud 
here you find me ou my way thither.” 

“ And do you really intend to turn over a 
new leaf and be steady?'' inquired .Saxondale, 

| with a mischievous smile. 

I “ I don't know what the devil to do,” respond- 
ed Sbiun ton. “I feel like a wandering spirit. 

1 You see, I am completely dependent on my 
! uncle : aud I must at all events try to be as 
■ steady as possible— for I have no doubt he will 
watch me from a distance. Would you believe 

it ?— that scoundrel Alfred ” 

“ Your valet ? I thought he wa3 such a good 
fellow— such a prize - such a valuable domes- 
tic.’ 1 

“The villain ! he was a spy upon my actions » 
—he told my uncle everything.” 

“Indeed! I should not have thought he 
could have provc-d so treacherous. Of course 
he is not with you any longer ?” 

“Oh, no— my uncle rewarded him, and he is 
gone into another situation. But I have some- 
thing more to tell you : this uncle of mine lias I 
recently married.” j 

“Married!” exclaimed Saxondale. “What? 
to cut yon out of the title and estates.’’ 

“ I hope and trust that such will not be the 
case,' 1 answered Staunton, a shade coming over 
his countenance. “I could endure anything 
but (hat. But is it possible that you are so 
I ignorant of all the things that have taken 

place ? have you not heat d from your mother 

or sister ?' ' ! 

“ Hot a line— not a syllable. They are not i 
likely to write to me. The little I heard about 1 
the affairs down in Lincolnshire, was from Lord 1 
Petersfield, who had a letter from Milton : and ! 
his lordship, you know, is an*, communi- j 

cative upon any subject. But whit more have ; 
you to teli me 

“ That young Francis Patou ’ j 
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“ Ah I the page that my mother once had at 
Saxondale House ? ’ 

“ The very same. He is none other than my 
uncls’s son : illegitimate of course — or else it 
would be at once a blow to my hopes. And 
there is a daughter too ” 

“ These are wonders I Pray whom,’’ inquired 
Saxondale, “ has your uncle married ?’’ 

“ The mother of his two illegitimate children 
— Lady Everton that was.” 

“ And now, tell me wherefore this uncle of 
your's should have been so terribly averse to 
your marriage with my mother V ' 

“ I think, Edmund,” answered Lord Harold 
Staunton, his countenance becoming serious, 
“ that this is really too delicate a point for me to 
touch upon with Lady Saxondale’s son. But by 
the bye, do you happen to know where your 
mother and sister are ?-for I believe that they 
left England immediately after the events in 
Lincolnshire— and it was rumoured they went 
to take up their abode at some out of the way 
place in Ireland.’’ 

“ Very far from it,” responded Saxondale : 
“ for they are somewhere in France— but where 
I cannot say. All I know is, that Mai ton told 
Lord Petersfield so in the letter of which I 
! have already spoken.” 

“ In France ?” ejaculated Staunton : then in 
an under-tone, he said to himself, “ I think if 
my uncle had known this, he would not have 
sent me to travel on the Continent, for fear 1 
might fall in with Lady Saxondale, and marry 
her yet. But there is no fear of that 1”— and 
the young nobleman’s countenance again dark- 
ened into sinister gloom. 

“"VVhat are you inutteiing to yourself ?” in- 
quired Edmund. 

“Nothing— nothing,” quickly responded 
Staunton. “ But now tell me about yourself. 
Are you in a hurry to get back to England ? 
Can’t you, for old acquaintance’ sake, remain 
here a day or two and bear me company ?’’ 

“ Impossible ! The truth is,” continued Ed- 
mund, with a very mysterious look and in a 
confidential manner, “lam travelling with a 

lady Ah! my dear Harold, such a conquest 

I have made! Never in all your life have 
you seen such a splendid creature 1 Forgive me 
for saying that she is much handsomer than 

your sister Fiorina And by the bye, now I 

understand how it was that meddling old hum- 
bug Gunthorpe, as I supposed him to be — but 
the Marquis of Eagledean as you tell me he 
really is — broke off that match between Fiorina 
and me.” 

“And do you know, Edmund,” said Lord 
Harold, “ on whom my uncle purposes to bestow 
Fiorina’s hand ? On that very William Deveril 

“ With whom you had the duel — the painter 
on ivory— and to whom my mother took such a 
fancy ! Is it possible ? And I was jilted by 
, Fiorina for such a fellow as that 1 and your 
uncle preferred a beggarly artist instead of a 


young nobleman like me, with rank and fortune 
and who traces his descent from the Tudors !” 

“ A descent from the Tudors is perhaps a 
very fine thing, Edmund,” responded Harold, 
with a half-subdued ironical smile ; “ but it is 
not the le3S a fact that my uncle prefers the 
ivory-painter as a husband for his .niece : and 
what is more, my aunt Lady Macdonald ap- 
pears to be of the same way of thinking. But 
about this lady of your’s ? Do you mean that it 
is a conquest in the shape of a mistress— — ” 

“ No— Oh no l She is a paragon of virtue — a 
very phrcnix of perfection ” 

“ And yet you tell me that you are travelling 
with this paragon and phoenix, ” observed Lord 
Harold. “ I.presume therefore that she has her 
parents with her?” 

“ No : her parents are dead— she has no rela- 
tions, either to protect her or interfere with her 
—she is a widow. But of course she has her 
maid with her — and I have my valet ; and 
therefore it is all respectable and straightfor- 
ward enough." 

“And you intend to marry her ?’’ observed 
Harold interrogatively, his haughtily handsome 
lip at the same time slightly wreathing with a 
sneer. 

“ Of course I do !” exclaimed Edmund ; “ and 
I consider myself the happiest of men. I tell 
you again, Staunton, that in loveliness of person 
she is unrivalled. Poor Emily Archer was 
nothing to her. Ah ! you may well look queer 
when 1 mention the name ” 

“How, queer? what do you mean ?” demand- 
ed Harold, with a sudden start : and the ex- 
pression of his countenance was certainly very 
peculiar at the moment. 

“Now don’t annoy yourself in respect to 
the past, my dear Staunton," replied Saxon- 
dale. “I was not going to reproach you 
for that little business which took place at 
Evergreen Yilla, when I found you con- 
cealed in poor Emily's chamber Wasn’t 

it a shocking thing that she should have 
met her death in such a way ? But by the 
bye, now that I recollect, you were in Lin- 
colnshire at the time— you were staying at the 
Castle. Did suspicion light upon any persons 
in particular ? I fancy not, from what I read in 
the papers.” 

“ I knew but little about it,” answered Ha- 
rold, turning half aside to knock tb° long ash 
off his cigar. “ The fact is, I was -onfined to 
my bed at the time by a very severe and dan- 
gerous fall I had from a horse— one of Hawk- 
shaw’s horses, too. But to return once more to 
this lady of your’s — I am not indiscreet enough 
to propose to thrust myself upon your pri- 
vacy ” 

“No— it wouldn't do,” quickly rejoined Ed- 
mund. “ You see, we have not known each 
other long ; and so it is natural we should like 
to be together as much as possible and she 
has conceived such a passionate fondness to- j 
wards me ” I 
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, nan to eaten n r-inr-'-.* of their countenances, 

! — when rn ]i!-i pnrj.r;?*.’ i:e at once recognized 
Lady Snxondaie and uliana. They did not 
observe him ; and immediately alighting from 
the carriage, they entered the hotel, where 
they were shown to private apartments, as 
they intended to rest and • dine ere they pur- 
sued their journey. 

Lord Harold’s first impulse was to continue 
his walk through the town : but scarcely was 
he moving away from the hotel, when an irre- 
sistible feeling made him tarn back ; and the 
thought arose within him that he should like 
to have an interview with Lady Saxondale. It 
was one of those mysterious inclinations which 
sometimes *eize upon human beings, and for 
which they can scarcely account. We should 
observe that when first, separated by bis uncle 
from Lady Saxondale, he had rejoiced that he 
had not indissolubly linked bis destiny with 
her’s. Deep in bis soul was the conviction that 
she had made him something which he was not 
before the intimacy of bis connexion with her 
commenced : and therefore, when removed from 
the sphere of her dazzling charms, he bad felt 
that he was happily rescued from the power of 
a Circe I'r.pable of practising the most dreadful 
spells. Thus, when he had ere now muttered 
to himself, in the court-yard of the hotel, 
that if he encountered Lady Saxondale again 
there was no fear of his wishing to marry 
her, he had really thought what he had 
thus expressed. Nor indeed were his senti- 
ments now changed, or even impaired, in 
respect to that aversion to a matrimonial con- 
nexion with her ladyship,— inasmuch as her 
reputation was ruined in the world on account 
of all that had occurred at Saxondale Castle ; 
and it was by no means likely that Harold 
Staunton would take such a woman as his wife. 
But on the other hand the impression of her 
voluptuous beauty was powerfully resuscitated 
in his mind ; and it was perhaps for this reason 
that he longed for another interview with her. 

He lingerod therefore hesitatingly at the gate 
of the hotel. Yes— he hesitated : for a sudden 
fear had arisen in his mind. What if he were 
watched by any spy or emissary of his 
uncle ?— that uncle on whom he was so perfectly 
dependent ! But no : it could scarcely be that 
his actions were thus espied. He was travell- 
ing unattended : there was no bribable valet to 
keep him under surveillance ; he had not no- 
ticed during bis sojourn of a fev weeks on the 
Continent, that he had been followed by any 
individual : nothing suspicious had occurred to 
warrant such a belief and thus, after a little 
consideration, lie came to the conclusion that 
the fear lie had expressed to Lord Saxondaie in 
respect to such an espionnage , was unfounded. 
Besides, when a person is more than half re- 
solved to pursue some particular course, his ! 
imagination will suggest a dozen arguments for 
adopting it in opposition to every single one . 
agamat it, and will likewise conjure up an 


i “ Oh ! quite natural, no cor.bt ” ejaculated 
j Lord Harold, with another half-repressed sneer, 
j but which Edmund still failed to perceive. “ I 
I repeat that I do not seek to force myself upon 
; you. I am only asking about the lady on ac- 
count cf old friendship with you and through 
passing curiosity. I hop® it will be a good 
match for your sake and knowing vlmt an 
experienced feliow you are in the ways of the 
world, I have no doubt you are taking good 
care of yourself in the matter. 

“Ye3 — I believe that I am tolerably wide 
awake,” observed Edmund, complacently strok- 
ing his beardless chin. “A person must get 
up rather early in the morning to take me in. 
But of course it is improper to a degree, as well 
as ridiculous, to speak thus in respect to a lady 
of ran!:, distinction, and fortune— the widow of 
a General in the French army and a Peer of 
France.” 

“ Ah 1 then your pbomix and paragon is a 
French lady ?” observed Harold. 

_ “ No— she is an English lady ; but she mar- 
ried the French General — and he died a couple 
of years ago.” 

“ Well, it does look a straightforward affair,” 
said Harold. “ But would it be indiscreet to 
inquire her ladyship’s name ? ’ 

“The Baroness de Charlemont,” rejoined 
Saxondale. 

“The Baroness de Charlemont echoed 
Staunton in amazement : but Edmund fancied 
it to be in admiration of the euphonious gran- 
deur of the title. 

At this moment the waiter accosted him, 
with a hasty announcement that dinner was 
served up, and that his presence was awaited. 
He accordingly ejaculated forth a hurried 
“ Farewell” to Lord Harold ; and broke away 
from him, as the latter attempted to detain 
him, 

“Well, let the silly fool have his own wav,” 
muttered Staunton to himself : and lounging 
up the court-yard, he continued whiffing bi3 
cigar. 

Half-an-bour afterwards he saw Lord Saxon- 
dale hand the Baroness de Charlemont into the 
carriage : but not choosing to exhibit any curi- 
osity to obtain a nearer view of the lady — whom 
indeed he had never before seeD, but only 
heard of— he continued at a distance. The 
vehicle rolled out of the establishment: and 
the sounds of its wheels as well as the crack- 
ing of the postilions’ whips soon ceased to 
meet his ears. 

It was now past four o’clock ; and Staunton 
did not dine till six. Time hung somewhat 
heavily on his hands ; and he accordingly 
lighted another cigar, with the intention of 
strolling through the town to while away an 
hour or so. But just as he was issuing forth 
from the gateway of the hotel, a postebaise 
drove up and began to turn into the court- 
yard. Lord Harold, perceiving two ladies in- 
_ side, lingered with the idle curiosity of a young 
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abundance of reasoning to triumph over all 
apprehension. In a word, therefore, Lord 
Harold Staunton came to the conclusion to seek 
an interview with Lady Saxondale. 

Passing into the hotel, he gave his card to 
the waiter,— bidding him take it up to the 
elder of the two ladies who had just arrived 
in the post-chaise. A few minutes afterwards 
the waiter re-appeared, with an intimation 
that Lady Saxondale yould have great pleasure 
in seeing Lord Harold Staunton. The young 
nobleman was accordingly conducted up to 
a sitting apartment, where her ladyship 
awaited him. She was alone : for Juliana, on 
hearing from her mother that Lord Harold 
was at the hotel, had declined to see him. She 
was ashamed, after the terrific exposure at 
Saxondale Castle, to meet any one who was a 
witness of that painful scene, aud who was con- 
sequently acquainted with her ilagrant shame. 
Thus while she remained in a bed-chamber, 
arranging her toilet, which was disordered by 
many hours’ travelling,— her mother received 
Lord Harold Staunton. 

Her ladyship was standing when Harold j 
entered the room ; and he, advancing towards 
her, was prepared to display an equivalent 
amount of courtesy to that which lie himself 
might receive. But Lady Saxondale was cold 
and distant : she did not proffer her hand 
and by the fact of receiving him standing, 
appeared to indicate that though she had not 
refused the interview, she was surprised that 
it had been sought, and wished its object to 
be promptly explained. Her countenance was 
somewhat care-worn : but in other respects 
the grandeur of her beauty was nob impaired 
during the interval of a few weeks since 
Harold had last seen her in Lincolnshire. 

“ Perhaps you are astonished to behold me 
here 1” he said, adopting as off-hand and easy 
a tone and manner as he could well call to 
his aid to rescue him from the awkwardness 
of the position in which he had thus placed 
himself. 

“ I presume you have a motive in seeking 
an interview,” answered her ladyship coldly ; 
“and I therefore beg tbat you will at once 
reveal it.” 

“ I should have thought that after every- 1 
thing which has taken place between us, - ’ 
replied Harold, “and which consists of ties 
even more binding than those of a mere passing 
amour, — two individuals thus situated might 
have something to say to each other. For my 
own part, I must candidly confess that I had 
no special object in view : but with equal truth 
may I aver that I. was impelled to seek this 
interview by some power that was irresistible.” 

“ Of what use is it for us to talk of the past,” 
inquired Lady Saxondale bitterly, “inasmuch 
as nothing that has been done be recalled ? 
But if there be aught that may be done for the 
future , and concerning which you would 3eck 
my counsel, you shall have it. Speak.” 


There was a certain mysterious significancy 
in Lady Saxondale’s words and looks towards 
the latter part of her speech, that at once con- 
vinced Harold she had something in her mind ; 
and his evil genius prompted him to ascertain 
what it was. 

“I know not," he said, “that 1 have my 
counsel to ask : but it is possible— and indeed 
I think it probable — that you may have some- 
.tbing to suggest." 

“Be seated:” — and Lady Saxondale- took a 
chair, while she motioned Staunton to do the 
same : then, fixing upon him one of those,' 
regards in which the full power of her soul 
appeared to look out, sinister and mysterious,* 
from her large dark eyes, she said, “ Am I to‘ 
suppose tbat you are still a mere weak child, 
tremblingly obedient to the will of a despot 
uncle ?" 

“ I am afraid, Harriet," returned Staunton, 
“ that you have expressed something which, 
though cuttingly severe, does but too closely 
approximate the truth." 

“Then where is your courage,” she asked 
scornfully and disdainfully, “ that you thus 
consent tamely to be lashed like the meanest 
hound ? The very worm will turn against the 
heel of the strong man who tramples upon it : 
but you appear not to have even the courage 
of that worm?”— and still as she spoke her 
eyes were fixed upon him with a fascinating 
influence, and at the same time with a sig- 
nificance that began to suggest strange and 
terrible things. 

“ Believe me,” he answered, “ that there 
are moments when my soul revolts against this 
tyranny to which I am bound hand aud foot. 
Sometimes I even gnash my teeth with rage ; 
and I long to rebel against the despot who 
tramples upon me." 

“ Ah ! you long to rebel ?" ejaculated Lady 
Saxondale. “Am I to suppose, then, that you 
have not the courage ?" 

“ The courage ? Yes ?" replied Harold re- 
solutely. “But the means — the method — the 
power ’ 

\ “These are always available for one who 
sjeeks them with the fixed purpose of mak- 
ing use thereof — and Lady Saxondale, as 
she spoke, drew her chair a little nearer to 
that in which Staunton was seated ; while her 
voice became more mysteriously sul ued and 
her manner more impressive. 

“ I do not understand you," said Harold : 

“ what can I do ? how can I act ? 1 

“ What can you do ? how can you act ?” 
echoed Lady Saxondale, as if in astonishment 
at the puerility of the question. “ Does your 
own position suggest nothing ? Look at it— 
examine it well : what is' it ? You are totally 
dependent upon an uncle who has recently 
married the mother of his two illegitimate 
children. Think you that he cares not more for 
those children than for you, whom he regards 
as a scapegrace nephew 1 and will he not 



therefore do hid be&t to keep Lis title and 
estates within the sphere of lus own family, 
and away from yon ?' 

“ .But lion- can !n> asked Staunton, quiver- 
ing with suspense : for the fear was uppermost 
in his mind, although he thus seemed by his 
words to doubt tbe possibility of its realiza- 
tion. ‘‘The title go a « to his legal heir— and 
the eitates, which an. entailed toilcw in the 
same course. I am that legal heir.” 

“ Yes— at present,’ answered Lady S‘.j..i>i 
dale : “ but bow long may you remain so : 

“The wife whom he has married, is forty - 
six years of age,” observed Staunton ; " and 
it would be ridiculous to suppose that In* can 
entertain the hope of her presenting him v.ilh 
an heir.’ ; 

“Mot so ridiculous as you seem to think,” re- 
joined the wily and astute Lady tsaxondale. 
“There have been cases in which women have 
become mothers at that age— and even tlnee or 
four years latter : and therefore experience aucl 
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surgical, evidence are not against the even- 
tuality— but in favour of it." 

“Yes : but the chance is so remote— so 
excessively remote !” - • • 

“Do not argue thus,” interrupted Lady 
Saxondale : “it is tlie height of folly on your 
part — because what is possible to happen, may 
happen : or, at all events, upon that plea may 
it be done.” 

•“ Still I do not understand you," interjected 
Staunton : and the quivering of his entire 
frame was as visible as the paleness with which 
dire apprehension had pained his cheeks. 

“You have two chances against you,” res- 
ponded her ladyship ; “and you are an idiot 
if you leave anything to chance.” 

“ But those chances 

“One is that the newly-married Marchion- 
efs of Eagledeati may possibly become a 
mother : the other is that a supposititious child 
may be presented to the world as her own, 
aud as the heir of Eagledean. Such things 
have been done ” 

But here her ladyship suddenly stopped short, 
and with a species of recoil from the words she 
had just uttered. 

“ Yes — by heaven ! it might be done,” eja- 
culated Staunton : “ it might be done !” he 
repeated, starting up from his seat in a 
paroxysm of torturing nervousness. 

“ And think you not, then, that- it mil be 
done V asked Lady Saxondale. “ Has not 
your unice every possible interest to exclude 
you at bis death from the title and estates of 
Eagledean, and to keep them in his own im- 
mediate family ? His illegitimate children 
could not fail to be benefitted by the circum- 
stance that one whom they would regard as 
their legitimate brother, has the heritage of 
Eagledean in the perspective.” 

“True— most true— Coo true!’’ ejaculated 
Lord Harold Staunton. “I shall be robbed of 
my inheritance — 1 shall become a beggar and 
a pauper on the face of the earth : unLess -” 

“Yes — unless you take a prompt and bold 
part,’’ Rejoined Lady Saxondale. “Idiot that 
you have been, thus to lull yourself into 
even a moment's security ! I presume that 
your uncle has sent you abroad, no doubt with 
the intention of keeping you for a length of 
time upon the Continent, in order that be may 
carry on his own machinations. Pray did he 
introduce you to this wife of his before you 
left England.” 

“ No— he despatched me to the Continent 
at once. But I will endure his tyranny and 
risk his treachery no longer,” continued the 
young nobleman, speaking with bitter vehe- 
mence. “ You have aroused a spirit within me 
which will never rest until 

“Until you have cleared from your path 
the only obstacle to the acquisition of the title 
and estates of Eagledean V’’— and Lady Saxon- 
dale again bent upon him a look which full well 
expressed her terrible meaning. “And now,” 


she continued, “ that I have succeeded in arous- 
ing this spirit within you, I will furnisLybu 
with the means of carrying out your views 
effectively. Listen with attention. In a cup- 
board in my own bed-chamber at Saxondale 
Castle there is a phial enclosed in a sealed 
packet. This phial contains a poison so deadly 
that one drop of it placed upon the tongue j 
will produce instantaneous death,— the indi- 
cations which are slight, being those of I 
apoplexy. Hasten you to England— proceed 
with secrecy and despatch into Lincolnshire 
— and take possession of the previous gift 
which I am thus bestowing upon you. In 
the hurry of my departure I forgot to _ bring 
it with me : otherwise I might give it you 
at once, and thus save you an unnecessary 
journey. Here is the key of the cupboard.” 

As she thus spoke in a voice but little above 
a whisper, Lady Saxondale took off a key 
from a ring to which several were appended, 
and presented it to Staunton. He . received 
it with a trembling hand, and yet with an air 
of firm decision on his countenance, which 
continued pale with the powerful feelings that 
wei*e woi’king in his soul. 

“ It would be well for you,” resumed Lady 
Saxondale,— “ and indeed it is a condition which 
I especially enjoin— that you obtain an entrance 
into the Castle with the utmost secrecy and 
privacy. Let not a soul connected with the es- 
tablishment have a chance of . meeting and 
recognising you. In the dead of night can you 

effect your ingress 1 need not tell you by 

what means and again she bent upon him 
a look of pecular significancy. • 

“ No, no— it is not necessary,” he responded 
with nervous quickness : “and you need not 
fear that I shall be guilty of imprudence or 
indiscretion. For the counsel you have given 
me and the succour you are now lending me, 
my gratitude is yours. But have ^ou nothing 
more to suggest ? Your imagination is of a 
fertility to which mine own cannot pre- 
tend ’’ 

“ I understand you,'’interrputed Lady Saxon- 
dale “ it is not sufficient that I should place 
the weapon in your hand : but I must also 
teach you how to use it.” , 

“Yes,” rejoined Staunton : “for how. can 1 
introduce myself secretly and steal thi’~ intc 
my uncle's house ? how . can I obtain access t( 
his chamber V 

“And even at the last moment your couragi 
might fail you,” observed Lady Saxondale 
“Now, listen with attention once more, 
happen to know— no matter how — that in th 
chapel at Saxondale Castle you may, if yoi 
choose, meet a certain person whom yoi 
will find a ready and willing instrumen 
to serve -your purpose; He is a man wli 
for the sake of gold will hesitate at n 
crime which the human . imagination ca 
suggest, or of which human nature is capa 
ble. To him you may 'entrust the phial c 



I have already mid you iirv to p>v -es- 
yourself : — and res! assured that when lie learns 
"how re is to are it, ii • wil* neither hesitate noi 
quail, (live him not his reward until the work 
is done : but promis.- him five hundred pounds 
for the accomplishment of the deed — and he will 
afterwards Ieare line land, so that you need not 
fear to be troubled by his importunities for the 
future.” 

“ And who is this person that can render 
such valuable aid ?' inquired Lord Harold, who 
had listened with trembling eagerness to the 
dark and terrible instructions which had just 
been given him. 

“ lie answers to the name of Chillin,” res- 
ponded her ladyship. 

“Chinin?” ejaculated Staunton, instantane- 
ously struck with the name. “ What ! he of 
whom the newspapers sometime since spoke as 
the suspected murderer of a publican and his 
wife in a place called Agar Town ? Ah ! and 
now that I bethink me, my uncle mentioned 
this same individual to me as one whom you 
had employed 

“ You need not say any more,” interrupted 
I Lady Saxondale, with cold calmness : “ I see 
that your uncle has been explicit enough in 
respect to my proceedings. Yes— it is perfectly 
true that he and William Daveril— both hated 
names, I can assure you — would have perished a 
few weeks ago, had it not been for some acci- 
dent the particulars of which I have not leaxmt, 
but whicn in some way or another frustrated 
Chifnn’s'plan. But doubtless you are sufficient- 
ly acquainted with this indvidual’s character, 
to be well aware that he is a fitting instrument 
for yonr purpose." 

“ None could serve me better,” responded 
Harold. “ A man who is already in fear of the 
law’s vengeance, and who perhaps awaits but 
the means for enabling him to leave the coun- 
ty*, is the best instrument I could obtain. 
But now, before I express my thanks for all 
this additional information you have given 
me,” continued Staunton, “let us understand 
each other. What will you seek at my hands 
if I succeed in making myself Marquis of Eagle- 
dean ?” 

‘‘Nothing,’’ replied Lady Saxondale. “Can 
you not comprehend that I have a bitter ven- 
geance to wreak upon this uncle of yours — and 
that I shall be satisfied in thus accomplishing 
the end through you ? A.s for thanks, I need 
them not, But one more word of advice will I 
profTer : — which is, that you call to your aid all 
possible circumspection and prudence, wariness 
and caution ; for it is a bold stroke that you 
are playing, though one well worth the ven- 
J ti: re. Ah ! and there is yet something else 
I that I may do for you. Doubtless your uncle 
i has not been too munificent in the pecuniary 
means which he has at your disposal ?— and 
you will require ample funds in the. execution 
of your projects. Permit me to he your ban- 
ker : it is not the first time.” 


Thus qoa’.ring, , .uty Saxondale drew forth 1 
her purse, and pre-ei-', ed Lord Harold Staun- 
ton with two English B ink-notes for five hun- 
dred pounds each. 

“ You said that you would accept no thanks, 
Harrier." he observed, as he received the gift : 

“ but nevertheless do I proffer them. And now 
one word more. Where can 1 find you — or 
where can I communicate with you — if the 
necessity should arise V 

“ T know not — I can name no address : 'at 
present," answered Lady Saxondale. “ Juliana 
and myself have for the last few weeks been 
living in retirement at some village fifty or 
sixty miles hence : but being recognized by 
English visitors, we resolved on changing our 
quarters. We are now on our way to Germany. 
In a few months’ time, perhaps, we may return 
to England : or at least I shall— and then it 
may be that I shall have to congratulate you 
on bearing the title and possessing the estates 
of Eigledeau. Our interview has been long 
enough. Farewell, Harold." 

“ Farewell, Harriet. What ! not one em- 
brace ?” 

“ (five not way to a renewal of past follies ?” 
responded Lady Saxondale, coldly drawing 
back from the overtures of the young nobleman. 
“ Farewell. ’ 

She beckoned him in a peremptory manner 
to leave the apartment : and he did so. On 
descending the stairs, he was informed by 'the 
waiter that his dinner was served up ; and he 
accordingly repaired to the room in which the' 
table was spread. But he had little appetite 
for the viands with which the board was cover- 
ed : all bis thoughts and all his senses, so to 
speak, were engrossed in the project which the 
fiendish ingenuity of his evil genius had put 
into his head. Indeed, so completely was he 
absorbed in the contemplation thereof, and in 
the prospect of soon inheriting the immense 
wealth of his uncle, that he even lo3t sight of’ 
his meeting with Lord Saxondale ; and it was 
not until after her ladyship and Juliana had 
taken their departure from the hotel, that he 
again recollected the incident, and was thus 
reminded that he had not breathed a syllable 
concerning it to Edmund’s mother. 

“ But no matter," he said to himself. “ Doubt- 
less Lady Saxondale has become perfectly indif- 
ferent to the proceedings of her son ; and if he 
be an infatuated fool, let him remain so. It is 
not for me to take any trouble in the matter." 


CHAPTER GXIX. 

EDMUND A XT) THE HARDNESS, 

Meanwhile Lord Saxondale and the Baroness 
de Chavlemont were continuing their way to- 
wards Calais ; and travelling all nigh!, the}' 
reached that town at an early hour in the 
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morning. Having breakfasted at an hotel, 
tl^ey embai'ked on board one of the steam- 
packets plying between Calais and Dover : 
and by mid-day reached the latter town . They 
at once proceeded to the Ship JTotrl, the princi- 
pal one at Dover ; and* while luncheon was get- 
ting in readiness, the llaroness ascended to a 
chamber with her maid, to amend her toilet. 
Lord Saxondale gave his orders to the waiter in 
respect to the repast ; and was making some in- 
quiries concerning , the trains to London, — 
when, as the i-oorn door stood open, he heard 
the name of the Baroness mentioned by an un- 
known voice on the landing ouside. 

“ No, really — is it she, though ?” said another 
voice equally unknown to Lord Saxondale. 

“ Yes — l tell you again that she is none other 
than Madame de Oharlemont, who ’’ 

“Hush ! we shall be overheard.” 

Then the voices ceased ; and Saxondale’s ears 
caught the sounds of two presons’ footsteps 
descending the stairs. 

The waiter, who was referring to a Railway 
Guide at the instant, did not notice that Ed- 
mund was paying any particular attention to 
what was being said on the landing ; and most 
probably the man did not himself catch those 
observations. But when he had left the room, 
Sixondale said to himself, “My beloved Ade- 
laide ” — for that was the Christian name of the 
Baroness de Charlemont— “ seems to create a 
sensation wherever she appears. It is no doubt 
her extraordinary beauty which thus makes 
her remarked.” 

But still there was something very much like 
a slight suspicion and vague misgiving lloaling 
in Saxondale’s mind, like a dim and scarcely 
perceptible gossamer wreath in the twillight of 
evening ; and infatuated though he were — 
frivolous and rash though he also was in obey- 
ing the impulse of his passions and giving way 
to the slightest whims of his instincts — he could 
not help thinking that it would have been well 
to know something more relative to the Baro- 
ness, ore he so precipitately made her an oiler 
of his hand. Had she indeed given hi in the j 
true version of the reasons for which she was 
slighted and shunned at the hall at the Odeon 
Theatre ? could that treatment hav£ arisen 
from the jealousy of the ladies and the vindic- 
tive disappointment of her would-be admirers 
of the other sex? The story, though so implicit- 
ly believed by Edmund when he first heard it, 
now struck him as somewhat extraordinary. If 
only a portion of the ladies— the younger ones, 
for instance —had neglected her for such a 
cause, — and only some portion of the gentle- 
men, — the tale would have been more feasible : 
but the shunning of her was so universal at the 
time — he himself constituting the only excep- 
tion ; for even the very stewards whose duty 
and office it was to he civil and pay attention to 
every one at such an assemblage, proffered not 
the slightest courtesy to the Baroness de 
Charlemont ! But on the other hand, 

what could there possibly be against her ? 
If a depraved character, and of notoriously 
damaged reputation, would she have had 
the audacity to present herself at that as- 
semblage at all ? and would not the stewards 
have given her a hint to retire 1 She could not 
be an adventuress : for that was she the Baron- 
ess dc Oharlemont was evident enough : the two 
strangers whose remarks had ere now caught 
his eai’s, corroborated that fact. She was 
evidently rich : for her mansion in Paris was 
splendid— her equipage appropriately hand- 
some— and moreover, she had not only offered 
him a sum of money, but on happening to open 
her writinc-desk at the hotel in Calais where 
they breakfasted, she. had displayed a large 
quantity of notes and gold. What, then, could 
there be against her ? Nothing— assuredly 
nothing ! 

All these reflections swept through (he 
mind of Lord Saxondale in a much less space 
of time than it has taken us to record them ; 
and scarcely had he arrived at the conclusion 
that the dim and vague suspicions which had 
begun to float in his mind were utterly un- 
founded, when she made her appearance in 
another toilet. Her exquisite beauty, which 
was really of transcending splendour, at once 
had the eifect of banishing even the memory 
of those suspicions from the young nobleman’s 
mind; and under the empire of her brilliant 
charms and softly sensuous smiles, he became all 
confidence and trustfulness once more. 

When luncheon was over, Edmund was in- 
formed by one of the waiters that as there was 
some little difficulty in clearing the luggage 
at the Custom House, it would be necessary 
for him to proceed thither and make some 
formal declaration. He accordingly repaired 
to the Custom House ; and was soon in the 
midst of the bustling crowd of government 
officials, hotel commissioners and waiters, and 
impatient travellers, in the room where all 
the luggage that had arrived in the steam- 
packet, was being inspected. He could not 
immediately obtain the attention of the proper 
officer to wiiom he had to address himself : and 
hethereforestoodapartunf.il his turn, should 
come. Near the spot where he thus stationed 
himself, there was a group of young English 
gentleman, whom he recognized to have keen 
on board the packet ; and he heard one of 
them say in a quick but snbded voice, “There ! 
that’s Lord Saxondale ! It's he who was with 
the Baroness de Charlemont.” 

“ Hush ! lie will overehear you,” said an- 
other ; and the group, in order to continue 
the conversation, moved a little farther olV, 
and passed behind an immense pile of bales 
of goods ; so that they were now hidden from 
Edmund’s view. 

Again did all those vague . and indistinct 
suspicions spring up in Edmund’s mind ; and 
he instinctively drew close towards the pile of 
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<1*. fo that he might be enabled to hear [ give him much uneasiness — if any at all — 


v.diat was passing on the other side. 

But what did she do it for ?’’ asked one of 
the young men. 

"No one knows,:’ replied another. “It's 
one of those things that batlle all conjecture.' 1 

“ I dare say there war a lover at the bottom 
of it." 

I “ Nothing of the sort ! I never heard the 
) Baroness de Charlemonfs chastity called in 
j question. On the contrary, it is well known 
that though her husband was so old and ugly, 
and so mutilated in the wars, she never indulg- 
! ed her fancies elsewhere. At least, I mean 
that this is as well known as such things can 
be and at all events tbh at least is notorious 
— that she indignantly — rejected anything in 
the shape of an overture, even on the part of 
! the handsomest and best-born of France." 

! “ Then what ro-'hl have been the motive ?" 

“ Ho v ridiculous to persevere in asking a 
' question which, I tell you, no one can answer ! 
j But there’s my turn to pass my luggage l" 

Here the conversation terminated ; and the 
group breaking np, Saxondale hastily stepped 
away, from the spot where he had overheard 
the above fragments of their discourse. Al- 
most immediately afterwards he was called 
to attend to the business which had brought 
him thiher : it was only some trivial for- 
mality, which need not here be mentioned, 
and which was speedily fulfilled. The little 
matter being thus terminated, lie began to 
’retrace his way towards the hotel. Pondering 
! upon all that he had overhead, lie felt con- 
] vinced that there #'rw some mystery attached 
, to his charming Baroness ; — and that it was 
sufficient to engross the interest of those who 
knew anything about her, was likewise sufli- 
! ciently plain. But what could it be? No 
1 eulogy could be higher than that which he 
had heard so sponlaneously proclaimed in 
‘ respect to her chastity ; and to a certain ex- 
tent it corroborated her own statement, that 
' she had indignantly refused many gallant 
’ overtures. Consequently, on that point where 
j a lover is most likely to be susceptible, there 
was no imputation against the Baroness de 
Charlemot. But still recurred the question — 

’ what was it that had thrown such a mystic 
interest and romantic haze about her name? 
Something had been alluded to in which the 
“motive" was discussed: vvhat could that 
something be? It would appear that she must 
. have done something which v. as unaccount- 
• able : but surely it could be naught of a dis- 
! graceful or degrading character : for if so, 

, how could she have found her way into the 
midst of that brilliant assemblage at the 
Odeon Theatre ? True enough was it that 
she was left in isolation there : but yet no 
one had ventured to make a movement for 
her expulsion. Altogether it was bewilder- 
ing ; and though Saxondale could not help 
thus reflecting upon the matter, it ceased to 


after the assurance h-> had gathered that her ; 
reputation as a woman was spotless. It was 
now therefore a sentiment of curiosity more 
than anything else, which inspired his reflec- 
tions and blended itself with the infatuated 
passion he experienced towards her. 

As he ascended the staircase of the hotel, he 
thought to himself that he would tell the 
Baroness very candidly all he had heard, and 
leave her to explain it. For he now recollected 
that on the previous day, Lord Harold, on 
hearing her name mentioned, had repeated it 
in a manner which had made but little im- 
pression on him at the time, but which now 
he had no difficulty in attributing to the same 
degree of mysterious interest which he had 
since seen manifested in respect to the Baro- 
ness de C'harlemont. He therefore entered 
the room where he had left her, with the 
intention of saying something on the subject : 
but when he beheld her half-reclining upon a 
low ottoman, in a position most voluptuously 
charming, his ideas were once again all turned 
into another channel. 

Wearied with travelling a whole day and 
night— and with the voyage from Calais to 
Dover to addition— the Baroness, throwing 
herself on that ottoman in the handsomely fur- 
nished room of the hotel, had sunk into a state 
of dreamy repose -that half- slumber Which a 
refreshing and soothing sensation is derived, 
but in which the mind does not altogether lose 
its consciousness. Thus, when Edmund entered 
the apartment, she opened her eyes languidly, 
and extended her hand to greet him. He 
hastened towards her — he caught that hand, so 
white, so warm, so plump— he bent down, and 
imprinted kisses on her cheeks : then he re- 
mained standing near the plie of cushions on 
which her head reclined, and which sustained 
her splendid form in a half-sitting position ; — 
and as she smiled up at him, he surveyed her 
with all the rapture of that passion wherewith 
she bad inspired him. There seemed to be an 
unstudied air of softly sensuous languor per- 
vading her entire form, and which, without the 
slightest immodesty, was ineffably provocative. 
Her tresses and ringlets lay like dark gold 
about her throat and on her ivory shoulders : . 
her dress, not too low for decency, revealed a 
sufficiency of the bust to enable the imagination 
to complete the picture of the rounded and 
glowing contours of which the eye caught a por- 
tion : the folds of her drapery developed while 
concealing the shapeliness of her well-formed 
limbs, — defining their sweeping length and rich 
but symmetrical modelling ; while the exquisite- 
ly shaped feet peered from beneath the skirt 
of the garment. And as Edmund, after running 
his eyes over that superb figure, rested them 
again upon the countenance, he knew not which 
feature to admire the most, — the large blue 
eyes appearing to swim in a sea of languor, and 
fall of melting tenderness— the rich red lips 
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apart, revealing the pearly teeth — or the cheeks 
where the vermeil of the peach was shaded 
delicately oft' until it merged into the lily white- 
ness of the general complexion. . Perhaps, for 
the first time in his life;* Saxondale felt a slight 
mingling of the sentiment together with the 
grosser and more sensual feelings w ith which 
the grand and brilliant beauty of the Baroness 
de Charlemont had inspired him. Indeed, he 
might almost be said to be downright in love, — 
not a love that merely sought animal gratifica- 
tion— but that which is of a more refined 
quality. Could he therefore — even if he now j 
remembered the circumstance— ask a single ] 
question relative to aught which might per- 
chance conjure up some unpleasant memory in 
the mind of this magnificent creature 1 But he 
had ceased to think of it altogether : he Was 
lost— bewildered — intoxicated, in the strength 
of his passion. 

For two hours did they converse upon the 
rapturous topic of love, their immediate plans, 
and their future prospects. The Baroness pos- 
sessed a beautifully melodious voice ; and when 
it wove the language of love in blended tones 
of silvery softness and ftute-like mellowness, 
permeated with the limpid clearness of the 
crystal streamlet's flow, it sounded like the 
music of paradise to the ears of her admirer. 
He hung upon her words with an increasing 
fondness, of that sentimental quality which 
had begun to entwine itself with his more 
sensual longings ; and thus all the greater 
was that hold which the Baroness obtained on 
his heart. And she told him how she had 
liked him the very first moment she beheld 
him— and that this was not on the night 
of the ball, but a few days previously, when 
she was riding in her carriage in the Champs 
Elysees, and had seen him in the same equi- 
page with Lord and Lady Petersfield. It was 
thus, she went on to observe, that she was led 
to inquire of one of her domestics whom that 
equipage contained : and the servant, happen- 
ing to know, was enabled to inform her. And 
she proceeded to state how much she 'was re- 
joiced, and how infinite was the secret satisfac- 
tion she experienced, when finding herself iso- 
lated at the ball, he who had already struck her 
fancy on a previous occasion, was then the verj r 
one— and the only one — to accost her ; and she 
hesitated not to avow that the feeling of grati- 
tude with which he had thus inspired her, was 
of that deep and tender nature that it required 
but a little more kindness to make it expand 
into love. It was thus that she accounted for 
the exceeding rapid growth of the sentiment 
which had led her, after so brief an. acquain- 
tance, to accept his overtures and consent to 
become his wife. 

To all these things did Edmund listen with 
rapturous attention ; and he thought himself 
supremely happy in having won the love of a 
woman whose beauty was so transcending, and 
whose voice sank down like delicious harmony 


into his souk When the hour for departure 
came, and he found himself seated by her side 
in the railway-carriage, he bitterly regretted 
the presence of the maid, who was thus a con- 
straint upon them, and prevented the discourse 
from being continued in a similary captivating 
strain. For the maid, though a Frenchwoman, 
understood English perfectly ; and the Baro- 
ness chose to be very circumspect in her pre- 
sence. Nevertheless the discourse, though 
turning on general matters, was - pleasant en- 
ough ; and asMadame.de Charlemont possessed 
great conversational powers, — characterized, 
too, by a certain brilliancy of wit which savour- 
ed rather of the land in which marriage had 
naturalized her, than of her own native Eng- 
land, — she pi’oved the most agreeable- of com- 
panions. Thus the time slipped away rapidly 
enough ; and London was reached ere Saxon- 
dale thought that half the journey had been 
completed. 

On arriving in the metropolis, the Baroness 
and her maid proceeded to a West End hotel, 
according to previous arrangement ; and Lord 
Saxondale, taking an affectionate leave of her, 
repaired with his valet to the mansion in Park 
Lane. Though his mother had gone abroad, 
the establishment was maintained there upon 
the same footing as ever : and thus everything 
was ready for Lord Saxondale’s reception. In- 
toxicated with happiness, he could not forget 
his habit of sustaining his natural spirits, when 
excited, by means of artificial stimulant : and 
having discussed the larger portion of a bottle 
of champagne, he retired to rest to dream of 
the Baroness de Charlemont. 

In the morning, when his valet made his 
appearance to assist him in the process of the 
toilet, the idea suddenly struck Lord Saxondale 
that it was probable he might know something 
more than himself concerning the mystery 
which evidently invested the object of his ado 
ration : and he saw no harm in endeavouring to 
elicit such particulars, should the man be en- 
abled to afford them. 

“Well,” he said, in an off-hand conversa- 
tional manner, “ I suppose you have guessed by 
this time that you are likely to have a mistress 
as well as a master?" 

“ Yes, my lord,” responded the vaP'- : 11 1 cer- 
tainly entertained that impression." 

“I don’t usually condescend to consult my 
inferiors on such subjects," continued Edmund, 
with his characteristic aristocratic supercilious- 
ness ; “ but as I know your , fidelity and attach- 
ment, I don't mind asking, you whether you 
think that the lady is one who will do honour 
to the family into which she is about- to enter, 
and equal honour to my pood taste ?” 

“Yes, my lord— assuredly, my lord,” answer- 
ed that valet, who knew Edmund’s disposition 
well enough to be inclined to pmder to his 
inclinations in any way. “ Your lordship could 
not do otherwise than display the most exqui- 
site taste.” 
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doubt was the one special secret he had so' ness dreaded lest Edmund’s guardians should 
much longed to fathom. Rut the valet was suddenly make theirjippearance : for the colour 
not- there: at least he did not make his went and came in frequent transitions upon her 
appearance and Saxondale did not choose to countenance— and as the brideroom knelt by 
keep the Baroness waiting, while he instituted her side, he could perceive by the undulating 
inquiries after his servant. He accordingly movements of her dress, that her bos.om.was 
followed the waiter who was in readiness to heaving and falling with quick palpitations, 
escort him to the sitting-room occupied by He however had no fear of the kind : for he 
Madame de Charlemont ; and in a few moments felt well assured that Marlow and Malton could 
he was in that lady’s presence. The waiter know nothing of what was going on— and 
retired : they wore now alone together ; — and Petersfield, even if he had already arrived 
immediately forgetting all his anxiety to learn in London, would not have the slight- 
the particular secret above referred to, Edmund est idea where to look for them at that 
hastened to fold his Adelaide in his arms. moment. And the ceremony did proceed 

Warm and fervid was the embrace ; and without interruption : it was accomplished — 
when he had leisure to gaze upon her, he and the Baroness de Charlemont became Lady 
thought that she appeared more gloriously hand- Saxondale. Thus all in an instant was the 
some than he had yet seen her. She was ele- appellation of Dowager affixed to the title . of 
e an tly dressed, in an apparel which though not that other Lady Saxondale who was journeying 
actually a wedding costume, was nevertheless with her daughter upon the Continent, and 
■sufficiently appropriate for a nuptial ceremony who little suspected what was going on in 
of a private character, and for which no elabor- London at the time. 

ate preparations had been made. Indeed, her Yes— the ceremony was over ; and, as usual, 
toilet was not merely elegant, but was also the bride and bridegroom repaired to the vestry 
characterized by the most graceful simplicity ; while the clergyman registered the marriage 
and it set off her charms to the fullest advan- and furnished the proper certificate. The 
tage. The flutter of her heart had heightened Baroness, who had been much excited by her 
the colour upon her cheeks: there was a apprehensions and other feelings throughout 
deeper tenderness in the eyes, winch made her the morning, sat down,— Edmund standing 
look sweetly bewitching : and Saxondale again near, and bending over her to whisper words 
experienced all the empire of her enchanting of love and tenderness in her ear. While thus 
loveliness. She had received his note— she engaged, he caught sight— through the vestry 
consented to the arrangements suggested door, which stood half open— of his valet, who 
therein— she believed his tale that the was now loitering just outside the threshold, 
attorney had caught an inkling of what “Pardon my absence fora few moments,” 
was going on— and she was in the flutter whispered Saxondale to his bride:— “I wish 
l of suspense lest aught should occur to to give some instructions to my domestic. The 
interrupt the ceremony. But he had the servants generally, at the house, do not know 
special liceuse in his pocket— the clergyman what is taking place and I will send him on at 
had been spoken to— and he assured her that once to make the announcement— so that you 
when they reached the church, everything may be spared some little awkwardness and 
would be in readiness. confusion on reacliiug Park Lane.” 

Another embrace — and he conducted her The bride, by means of a tender and endear- 
down stairs,— her maid, who was likewise well ing look, expressed her gratitude for his consi- 
and tastefully dressed, accompanying them, deration on her husband’s part; and he stepped 
Again did Saxondale — recollecting the mission out of the vestry. Immediately oh joining his 
lie had entrusted to his valet — look around for valet, it struck Edmund that there was some- 
this individual : bub he was not to be seen, thing peculiar in the man’s look ; and if he did 
For a moment he felt annoyed— and was even not feel exactly frightened, he nevertheless 
inclined to tarry and make inquiries after the experienced a sudden sensation of suspense 
man: but as he lingered for an instant, the which was somewhat painful. .• 

Baroness threw upon him a look replete with so “ Why did you not meet me at the hotel, as I 
much indescribable tenderness— and she seemed ordered you?” he asked, drawing the valet aside 
so miraculously beautiful as she thus bent her to a little distance from the open door of the 
regards upon him— that all his thoughts became vestrj\ 

once more suddenly engrossed by her ; and he “ I quite mistook your lordship,” was the re- 
hastened to assist her into the carriage. sponse. “I humbly ask pardon — but 1 really 

In ten minutes the equipage rolled up to the thought your lordship’s instructions were that I 
door of St. George’s Church, Hanover Square, was to join your lordship in Park Lane after I 
Edmund assisted the Baroness to alight,— and had been to the hotel.” 

conducted her into that fashionable matrimo- “ No such tliingl” promptly ejaculated the 
nial temple,— the maid following at a short bridegroom. “However, it was a mistake, and 
distance. The clergj'inan and the clerk were can’t be helped. The ceremony, is over : and — 
punctual in attendance : and without delay did and — ’’ he was about to say “ [ am the happiest 
the ceremony commence. No doubt the Baro-|of men bub he could not get the words out of 
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his lips, for lie saw that his valet’s countenance 
was becoming still more peculiar in its expres- 
sion, and indeed was clouded with a depth of 
gloom : so he hurriedly asked, “Well, have you 
anything to tell me T* 

“ No, my lord— nothing— nothing particular 
— no, nothing — and the valet stammered, look- 
ing at the same time so strange that Saxondale 
was seized with a vague and unknown terror, 


and might have bee a knocked down with a 
straw. 

“ Yes — but I know that you have something 
to tell me, 1 ' he exclaimed nervously, but in a 
subdued tone. “Come— out with it ! Have you 
been talking to the maid?” 

“ Yes, my lord— a little. Your lordship com- 
manded me to do so.” 

“ To be sure ! AYhy don’t you proceed? ’ 


24 
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demanded Edmund, his countenance white and 
his limbs trembling with apprehension. “ Now 

I tell me— is there anything the matter ? 1 

see there is I have 1 made a fool of myself ? 

don’t you perceive that suspense is killing 

me ? Speak, I say V' 

“ "Well, my lord — since you order me,”— and 
the valet stammered more and more, and like- 
wise became more and more confused, — “ it is 

my duty to tell your lordship that that ” 

“ That what ?” — and Saxondalc felt as if he 
could strike his domestic a savage blow for 
thus tantalizing him. “'What is it your duty 
to tell me ? what have j'ou learnt ?’ 

“That the Baroness her ladyship 

Lid.y Saxondalc, that now' is, I mean ” 

“ Well, well ? ’ 

“ Was tried, my lord ” 

“ Tried V echoed Edmund : and his brain ap- 
peared to whirl. 

“Yes, my lord 1 am very sorry to have 

such bad news— but her ladyship was tried 

She was acquitted however T quickly ejacula- 
ted the valet, as if catching at this circum- 
stance as a great consolation. 

“ Tried and. acquitted ?” repeated Saxondalc, 
who felt as if the church was all spinning round 
and round. 

“Yes, my lord unfortunately her Indy- 

ship was tried ’’ 

“ What for ? what for ? ’ 

“ The the murder of her husband !’’ 


CHAPTER CJXX. 

SAXON DAI. U CASTI.r. AtSAlN. 

Wk must now transport the attention of our 
readers to Saxondale Castle. It was about 
eleven o'clock at night — four days after those 
incidents which occurred at the hotel ntEoauvais 
—and Chitlin the Cannibal was smoking his 
pipe in the cloister leading out of the clmpel. 
No candle was burning there ; for that would 
he dangerous, because calculated to attract at- 
tention to the circumstance : but the night 
was tramcendingly clear and beautiful, and the 
moon was pouring its argentine lustre through 
the narrow arched window’s of that cloister. 
The reader will remember that this place was 
described in the opening chapter of our narra- 
tive, as containing several tombs and monu- 
ments, and in the midst a colossal figure of 
black marble, representing a warrior in com- 

E lete armour, with his vizor closed. The raoon- 
earns fell upon this giant-statue, at the foot of 
which Chifiin the Cannibal was seated. There 
it stood— that sculptured shape— its left hand 
upon the hip— its right arm extended as if 
menacingly pointed towards the door communi- 
cating with the chapel, and which stood open. 
It was a strange spectacle— lmd any one been 
there to view it, — that ferocious-looking ruflian 


seated on the pedestal which supported the 
colossal image that towered above him ; and as 
the silver lustre of the moon threw out this 
group of marble and man into strong relief, 
there was a singular blending of effects pro- 
duced by the awe-imposing solemnity of 
the former and the savage grimness . of the 
latter. 

Chitlin wore that same suit of respectable 
hroad-clotli apparel which had been lent him by 
the landlord of the boozing-ken in. Bethnal 
Green. Some weeks had elapsed Bince " the 
murder in Agar Town, — some weeks, therefore 
since we beheld him a wandering fugitive, well- 
nigh goaded to desperation by the loss of the 
money of which Tony Wilkins plundered him. 
It will be remembered that by a robbery com- 
mitted on the highway, -he obtained some little 
money— but not enough to enable him to leave 
the kingdom. lie had therefore put into exe- 
cution his original design of taking up his 
quarters in Saxondale Castle. To obtain in- 
gress to the uninhabited portion of the build- 
ing, was by no means difficult : but as he had 
entered by one of the tapestry-chambers— that 
very one in which Lady Saxondale and Juliana 
lmd attempted self-destruction, and the door 
thereof had been locked—he was compelled to 
force it open in order to make his way to the 
clmpel and the place of tombs, which he con- 
sidered to be the safest abiding-place. For he 
concluded that the domestics would sometimes 
visit the tapestry-chambers for the purpose of 
keeping them in order : whereas the same care 
was not needed by the old marbles in the clois- 
ter. In the middle of the night he was . accus- 
tomed to make his way to. the 'larder in the 
other wing of the building, and help himself to 
such provender as he needed, — but taking care 
to leave as few traces of such a visit as possible. 
In this respect he might have carried on the 
same game for a considerable period without 
the chance of detection ; inasmuch as where 
there was a large number of domestics, there 
was little chance of the food being missed, 
especially as the larder was always well 
supplied. 

He had no difficulty in gathering, from a j 
variety of circumstances, that Lady Saxondale 
was not at the Castle ; and he therefore 
supposed that she must be in L ion ; 
for as a matter of course he had not 
the slightest idea that she had gone 
abroad. After a short Bojourn at the 
Castle, he found his position so irksome — felt 
so miserable and lonely — and was moreover so 
anxious to get out of the country on account of 
the active search which he felt convinced must 
he making after him, that he resolved to pen a 
letter to Lady Saxondale and demand pecu- 
niary succour. Writing materials he easily 
obtained by a visit to the library, at dead of 
night ; and having written his letter, address- 
ing it to her ladyship in Park Lane, he stole 
out of the Castle, walked to the nearest village, 
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and consigned it to the local post-office. This 
bein" done, he made his way back to hie quar- 
ters in the Castle ; and that was the only occa- 
sion on which he ventured out since his arrival 
there. Having written in urgent and positive 
terms, he expected that Lady Saxondale would 
come down into Lincolnshire expressly to afford 
him the succour he required : for by no other 
means could the transaction be accomplished. 
Day after day however passed— night after 
night went by — and his solitude in the chapel 
and the cloister continued unbroken by the 
appearance of her ladyship. And no wonder : 
for she was on the Continent and though his 
letter had been forwarded to ber, aloDg with 
others from England, she had not the slightest 
notion of returning expressly to comply with 
his demand. She was well aware that lie dared 
not proclaim to the world anything he knew 
concerning her : for that would be tantamount 
to a voluntary surrender of' himself into the 
hands of justice. As for his being secreted in 
; the Castle — this circumstance troubled her but 
little : for even if he should take it into his 
head to help himself to such portable articles as 
might. strike his predatory fancy, the loss 
would be comparatively insignificant, and 
less than the amount in money which she 
would have to give him if she paid atten- 
tion to his letter. But ere continuing the 
thread of our narrative, we should remark 
that it was from this letter that Lady Saxon- 
dale was enabled to inform Lord Harold Staun- 
ton of the fact that he would meet in the chapel 
at Saxondale Castle so fitting an instrument 
for the murderous project which she herself 
had suggested. 

Some weeks, then, had elapsed since Chiffin 
the Cannibal took up his quarters at the Castle ; 
and as yet the presence of any such intruder 
remained unsuspected by the servants. If the 
cook, on descending in the morning, happened j 
to observe that some joint or cold pie had been 
encroached upon in the larder after she had 
closed the premises over-night ere retiring to 
rest, she naturally concluded that one of ber 
fellow-servants, feeling hungry, had paid the 
rovender a visit when she herself had gone to 
ed and thus nothing was said upon .the sub- 
ject. On one occasion only, during that in- 
terval of a few weeks, did the servants repair 
to the tapestry-rooms to dust and air them ; 
and then the circumstance of the door of one 
having been forced open, struck them as singu- 
lar, led to no search elsewhere — for the impres- 
sion was strong with the household, ever since 
the night of the attempted self-destruction by 
Lady Saxondale and her daughter, that the 
western side of the Castle was haunted by a 
mischievous spirit. Thus Chiffin the Cannibal 
had hitherto remained in perfect security. 

Now let us return to that particular night on 
which we behold him seated at the foot of that 
colossal statue, smoking his pipe, and ruminat- 
ng upon his circumstances. The more than 



usual grimness of his countenance and sullen 
ferocity of his looks were a sufficient indication 
that he was by no means satisfied with the life 
he was leading. He could not understand how 
it was that Lady Saxondue did nob trouble her- 
self to come do >vn into Lincolnshire and give him 
the means for getting out of the country. His 
patience was exhausted ; and he was now 
thinking seriously of making his way to Lon- 
don at all risks, for the purpose of obtaining an 
interview with her ladyship. Something of 
this sort he felt that he must do. He could 
not endure the horrible gloom and solitude of 
his position any longer : he was moreover 
becoming vindictively savage against Lady 
Saxondale herself, for what he considered to bo 
her neglect of him— especially after he was the 
means of saving her life and that of her 
daughter when they attempted self-destruc- 
tion. 

It was in the midst of these reflections, and 
while seated on the pedestal of the black marble 
statue, that Chiffin thought he heard the sound 
of a window opening somewhere in the range of 
building to which the chapel and cloister 
belonged. He listened with suspended breath ; 
and in a few moments he distinctly heard'the 
sound of the window closing again. 

“Who the deuce can this be said Chiffin to 
himself, and not without a certain degree of 
apprehension. “ It looks as if some one was 
a-coming by just the very same way that I’ve 
always been accustomed to take when I’-ve 
honoured this here Castle with my presence.” 

While thus musing, he continued to listen 
attentively ; and io a few moments he heard a 
door opening. The sound of that door he knew 
well : it was the one belonging to the tapestry- 
room by which he was wont to make his entry - 
the one, in short, which he himself had recently 
broken open. Some one, then, was approach- 
ing. Who could it be ?— who but some ill- 
intentioned person would effect bis ingresss 
thus stealthily ? But if a robber, Chiffin had 
nothing to fear : dog eats not dog. What if 
it were an officer of justice ? Ab 1 that would 
be quite a different thing : and the Cannibal 
clutched his club with a firmer grasp and with 
a more ferocious grimues3 of look as the 
thought thus swept through his imagination. 

But what course should he adopt ? The 
door of that tapestry-room had opened— foot- 
steps were heard Ah ! and now the door 

of the chapel itself grated on its hinges. 
Chiffin’s first impulse v.as to hasten and con- 
ceal himself behind one o? the tombs : but a 
second thought altered tm determination. If 
the individual approaching were really an 
officer of justice, he would not have come 
alone ; nor would he have made his entry 
in such a manner. Nor was it likely the 
person was a robber : for if so, it was 
probable he would have sought au entry 
into that part of the castle where there wa3 
something to steal, and not into this uninhabit- 
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ed portion. Then, who could it be, save and 
except an emissary from Lady Saxondale— and 
his letter was about to receive due attention ? 
With this last idea influencing him, Chiffin ro3e 
up from his seat on the pedestal of the statue, 
and advanced alonsr the cloister into the chapel. 
There, by the faint glimmering light which 
penetrated more feebly than into the place of 
tombs, the Cannibal beheld a tall, slender 
figure, evidently that of a gentleman— but 
whose countenanoe was completely concealed by 
the brims of a large slouching hat. The indi- 
vidual at the same tinte perceived Chiffin, whose 
advancing footsteps he had already heard ; and 
a half-subdued expression of satisfaction escap- 
ed his lips. 

“ Your name is Chiffin ?*' he at once said. 

“Well, I don’t know that there’s the least 
use in sayihg it’s Smith, or anything else,” 
responded the Cannibal : “ therefore, with 

your leave, I’ll introduce myself to you as Mr. 
Chiffin ; and if I don’t put Esquire to my 
name, it is that I’m not proud. But whom 
may you be, sir ?’’ 

“I am Lord Harold Staunton,” was the 
answer. 

“ Then, my lord,” said the Cannibal, taking 
off his hat, “ I am your most obedient servant.” 

“ I suppose you can guess who has sent 
me ?” continued the nobleman, now putting 
back the slouching liat somewhat in order, 
that he might obtain a better view of the 
Cannibal’s countenance, so far as the feebly 
glimmering light would permit. 

“ There’s no difficulty about that, my lord,’ 
replied the latter. “Lady Saxondale is a 
very good friend of mine ; and I’ve no doubt 
she has given you summut that will be very 
acceptable to me.” 

“ Softly,” observed Harold. “ It is perfectly 
true that vou may earn a considerable sum of 
money, if you like ; but it will not be paid 
over to you unless so earnt — then as the 
idea'suddenly occurred to Staunton, that Chiffin 
might make an attack upon him in order to 
plunder him of whatsoever he might have 
about his person, he hastened to add, “ Nor 
have I even the money with me now : but it 
shall be forthcoming.” 

“ Well, this isn’t over satisfactory,” growled 
the Cannibal. “Howsomever, let’s know 
what it is her ladyship wants done : and I 
am not the man to flinch. I like serving the 
aristocracy : for I must admit that if they 
are uncommon ready to do queer things, they 
are equally willing to pay handsome for them.” 

■ “ Lady Saxondale requires nothing at your 
hands,” answered Staunton, scarcely able to 
conceal the disgust and loathing he felt for the 
wretch, whom nevertheless he meant to employ. 
“ It is I myself that have a task for you to 
undertake.” 

“ Well and good, my lord : nothing like 
extending one’s connexion. But if you just 


step into this cloister here, we can ait down and 
talk more at our ease." 

“No,’’ replied Harold, who was fully on 
his guard against any snare as well as sudden 
treachery: “we can talk well enough where 
we are. In the first place, let me ask whether 
you would like to earn five hundred pounds ?” 

“ Ab, that I should !” exclaimed Chiffin. 
“ But it is the price of murder, I’ll be bound, 
by the amount of it !" 

“ Hush 1” said Harold, feeling his blood run 
cold at the utterance of that dreadful .word, 
though he had brought himself to reflect'with 
cool composure upon the thing itself. 

“There’s no fear of being overheard,” said 
Chiffin,— “ unless it is by the ghosts of the 
dead that’s buried in them tombs— or by that 
chap in black marble there. But I’ve been 
here a matter of some weeks, and hav’n’t found 
myself troubled. The fact is, my lord, I’m 
more afraid, under present circumstances, of 
the living than the dead. But go on. I’ve 
told you it likes me well to earn the money ; 
and you can now say what it’s for.” 

“ You yourself have already hinted— or more 
than hinted,” returned Staunton. “ It is- — 

“ Murder ? Well then, who’s the person ? 
and where’s it to be done ?” 

“ The place where it is to be done, is a con- 
siderable way off,” answered Staunton." “ No 
matter who the person is. I will tell you that 
when we are near the spot itself.” 

“ But I must inform your lordship,” observed 
Chiffin, “ that it’s rather inconvenient for me to 
travel much about — partickler in the day time: 
cos why, being rayther a popular character, I’m 
uncommonly sought after.” 

“ You shall travel by night, if you will,”. res- , 
ponded Staunton. “My principal object in 
seeking you out at once, was to make the 
bai’gains.” 

“It’s made, then, my lord — and the thing 
itself is as good as done.” 

“ Await me here,’’ said Harold, after some few 
moments’ reflection ; “ and we will make farther 
arrangements. I am about to penetrate into the 
other part of the building.” 

“ That’s what I often do,” responded Chiffin. 

“ Shall I accompany your lordship?” 

“No. Remain here and having thus 
spoken in a somewhat peremptory manner, 
Lord Harold was about to quit the chapel, 
when suddenly bethinking himself of some- 
thing, he observed, “ By the bye, I may require 
the means of procuring a light.’’ 

“And I can accommodate you,” rejoined the 
Cannibal, at the same time drawing forth from 
one of his pockets a box containing matches, 
which he handed to the young nobleman; 

Staunton then stole forth from the chapel : 
and threading the passage, reached the corridor 
communicating with the inhabited portions of 
the immense establishment. The moonlight 
penetrated through the windows ; and as he 
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beheld his shadow on the wall, he felt all the 
criminal ignominy of hi3 position— as if he were 
a sneaking thief, prowling about the place 
where not long hack he had been a known and 
acknowledged guest But he passed onward, 
moving : cautiously and stealthily, — stopping 
short every now and then to listen — and hold- 
ing himself in readiness, should he hear other 
footsteps, to take refuge in one of the many 
rooms by the doors of which he was passing. 
However, he continued his way undisturbed ; 
and in a few minutes reached the door of that 
chamber which Lady Sasondale occupied when 
at the Castle. 

But to his inexpressible annoyance, he found 
it locked. This was an event for which he was 
totally unprepared— a casualty indeed which 
had never once struck him. What was he to 
do 1 He tried the key of the cupboard which 
Lady Sixondale had given, him : but it was 
much too small to turn the bolt of that lock. 
He leant hard against the door to ascertain if 
there were the chance of pushing it open : but 
it remained fast and immoveable. Ah 1 a 
thought struck Harold. Chiffin would no doubt 
succour him in this difficulty ; and he at once 
began to retrace his way towards the chapel. 

“ Well, ray lord," said the Cannibal, surprised 
to find him return thus promptly ; “ you’ve 
soon done your work, whatever it is.” 

“On the contrary,” answered the young 
nobleman, “ I have been unable to accomplish 
it. The truth is, it suits my purpose to pene- 
trate into a particular chamber : but the door 
is locked." 

“A door?” exclaimed Chiffin contemptuously. 
“ What’s a door ? A dozen of ’em shouldn’t keep 
me out, if I was resolved to get into a partick- 
ler place.” 

“ Then come and open this particular one for 
me,’’ said Harold. “ But let us tread cautiously 
for fear of alarming the household.” 

” This is what I do as I tramp about the place 
at night when going after, my grab — and 
stooping down, Chiffin speedily whipped off his 
lace-up boots. 

“Come then," said Staunton, who being 
more lightly shod, did not think it necessary to 
adopt the same precaution. 

They issued forth from the chapel together, 
Chiffin carry ins his club in his hand ; and Lord 
i Harold, observing this, took care to make him 
go in front as a wise precaution. In this manner 
'they reached the door of Lady Saxondale’s 
chamber ; and Chiffin, taking a large nail from 
his pocket, endeavoured to pick the lock. This 
however he failed in accomplishing after a 
trial of about a couple of minutes : so put- 
ting his shoulder against the door, he burst 
it open with as much ease as skill. That is to 
I say, he accomplished it with so peculiar a 
knack, that it made far less noise than Harold 
* had fancied and feared when he saw what the 
man was about to do. Nevertheless, it did 
create a certain disturbance ; and to the in- 


effable consternar.i'ir. of Lord Harold, as well 
as the momentary di; comfituin of Chiffin, a 
cry of alarm in a female voice burst forth from 
the interior of the room. The < innibal however 
instantaneously recovered his presence of 
mind ; and rushing in, he dashed up to the 
bed, saying in a low but fearfully savage tone, 
“Silence this moment — or. I will beat your 
brains ont 1” 

“ For heaven's sake do the woman no mis- 
chief ! ’ said Lord Harold, following close a<t 
his heels, and speaking those words in a 
hurried and excited manner : for be was ap- 
| prehensive that murder was about to be done- 
ana he did not wish to have more crimes 
committed than were necessary. 

“ Oh, pray don’t hurt me ! pray don't hurt 
me !’’ said the female voice, speaking in wild 
terror. “ I won’t make a noise— I will lie quiet 
—I will do anything you desire.’’ 

“ Well, then, you had better keep to your 
word — that’s all I can tell you," was the 
Cannibal’s growling response ; “ and if you 
do, no hafrn shall happen." 

Lord Harold at once recognised the voice 
of Lucilla, one of Lady Saxondale’s maids ; 
and he was seized with the cruellest bewilder- 
ment how to act. Perhaps the girl bad re- 
cognised his voice also ? If so, the rumour 
would get spread abroad of this seeming 
burglarious entry on his part— and what would 
be thought ? But he had gone too far to re- 
treat : his position was desperate— and be 
decided upon pursuing at any risk the course 
on which he had entered. Fortunately the 
room was involved in almost complete obs- 
curity : for no candle was burning, and the 
closed draperies at the window shut out the 
moonlight. Thus, if by good luck Lucilla 
should have been too much overcome by her 
own terrors to recognise his voice, there was 
no- chance of her distinguishing his person. 

All these reflections swept through the maid 
of Lord Harold Staunton in far less time 
than it has taken us to explain them ; and 
being well acquainted with the chamber, for 
reasons which the reader can no doubt guess, 
he had not the slightest difficulty in finding 
the cupboard. Taking the key from his 
pocket, he opened it, and began feeling 
amongst the various articles its shelves 
contained, for the sealed packet. His hand 
encountered silks and satins, veils and 
ostrich-plumes, scarfs and frills, and all 
the elegancies of a fashionable lady’s toilet : 
but his fingers came not in contact with the 
object of his search. Suddenly a noise like that 
of a door opening, met his ear ; and the 
thought flashed to him that Lucilla. s cry had 
alarmed the other domestics, who were coming 
to reconnoitre. But the sound ceased ; and he 
therefore concluded that the creaking of He 
door arose from its being moved by tim 
draught in the passage. 

“If you cjfn’t find what you want," said 
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Chiffin, who began to comprehend his lordship’s 
difficulty, “ strike a light— and I’ll take preci- 
ous good care to keep this woman’s face covered 
over.” 

“ Do anything— but spare my life !” moaned 
the terrified Lucilla, 

“ Don’t be afraid, my 'dear,’” answered the 
Cannibal. “I dare say you are uncommon 
pretty— and I won’t harm a hair of your head, 
if so be you keep quiet.” 

Lord Harold, without making any reply to 
Chiffin’s suggestion— for he did not again 
choose to risk the recognition of his voice on 
Lucilla’s part— nevertheless hastened to follow 
the advice given . Striking a match, he lighted 
one of the wax-candles — threw a glance towards 
the bed— and perceived that Chiffin was faith- 
fully fulfilling liis promise by keeping the girl’s 
countenance covered up by the clothes. Staun- 
ton prosecuted his search by means of the light 
and in a few moments was successful. Then he 
extinguished the taper ; and the Cannibal 
knew thereby that the work, whatever it was, 
had been thus far achieved. 

“Now, my dear,” he said to Lucilla, “you’ll 
have the kindness to keep as quiet here as you 
possibly can for the next hour. We have some 
more business to do somewhere else in the 
Castle ; and I shall be standing outside in the 
passage to make sure that all is quiet. If so be 
you give an alarm or make the least attempt to 
do it, I shall rush in upon you, and •” 

“ I won’t— I won't 1" said the still frightened 
Lucilla, the terrible apprehension seizing upon 
her that the ruffian, in order to make more 
sure, might on second thoughts deal her a 
death-blow at once. 

The Cannibal and Lord Harold issued forth 
from the room together, and speedily retraced 
their way towards the chapel. 

“There is not a moment to be lost,” said 
Staunton, on gaining the door of the tapestry- 
chamber : “ we must depart at once. But what 
did you mean by having a little more business 

“ Couldn’t you understand ?” exclaimed the 
Cannibal, with a chuckling laugh. “ It was 
only a dodge on my part to make the girl keep 
quiet, thinking that I am still posted outside 
her door. Just let me get my boots, my lord — 
and I’ll be with you.” 

Staunton at once proceeded to open the win- 
dow in the tapestry-chamber, against which the 
convenient branch of the tree upreared itself. 
He speedily descended ; and wading knee-deep 
through the water— for the river was somewhat 
swollen at the time— at length reached the 
bank at the north-western angle of the Castle. 
There, in about two minutes, he was joined by 
Chiffin. 

“ Is all quiet within was Staunton’s im- 
mediate and hurried question. 

“ Yes— all quiet. That girl seems to have 
kept her word.” 

“Then let us proceed to some little distance 


hence,” said Harold, “where we may make 
final arrangements, and then separate,” 

“ Good !” answered the Cannibal : and they 
continued their way in silence along the bank 
of the river. . 

But now, as Staunton felt in the breast- 
pocket of his surtout coat for his handkerchief, 
he discovered that it was missing. He searched 
in all his other pockets — but without avail : he 
looked likewise in his hat — it was not there — 
the handkerchief was gone ! Now, he perfectly 
remembered having used it when first making 
his stealthy entry into the Castle: for the 
leaves of the tree up which he had clambered, 
were covered with dew — and on stepping into 
the tapestry-room, he had wiped the. moisture 
from his face. He had therefore dropped the 
handkerchief somewhere within the Castle— or 
else it had come out in the tree while he was 
making his descent. He stopped short suddenly 
— for the incident troubled him, inasmuch as 
his iuitials and crest were worked in the corner 
of that cambric handkerchief. 

“What’s the matter?’ asked Chiffin, as the 
young nobleman thus came to a dead halt. 

The loss was immediately explained. 

“ Well, you must leave it to chance, my lord,” 
at once replied the Cannibal : “ for perhaps bv 
this time the household of the Castle is alarmed. 

And look !— it is so By heaven, lights are 

moving about !” 

Harold threw a rapid glance back towards 
the building, and perceived that Chiffin had 
spoken nothing but tlie truth. He therefore 
hurried onward, much annoyed and sorely 
troubled at the two circumstances which migtit 
serve as a cine to the discovery that he was one 
of the individuals who had made this mysteri- 
ous and burglarious visit in the dead of night 
to Saxondale Castle. , The first of those circum- 
stances was that his voice had probably been 
recognised by Lucilla : the other was the loss 
of the handkerchief. 


CHAPTER CXX1. 

THE INVESTIGATION. 

j Lvcilla, as the reader has seen, had remained 
behind at the Castle instead of accompanying 
Lady Saxondale and J uliana to the Continent. 
This may be explained by stating that her 
ladyship and daughter had proceeded alone to 
France ; for they could not bear the idea of 
taking with them any of the domestics who 
were so well acquainted with all that bad 
occurred on the memorable day. fixed for the 
double wedding. Now, Lucilla bad a gnat 1 
idea of comfort ; and she saw no reason why 
she should not occupy her ladyship’s chamber 
during her absence. But firmly believing that 
the Castle was haunted, she was in the habit of 
locking herself in at night and placing the key 
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groom, with instructions to set off at seven 
o’clock in the morning to Mr. Denison’s man- 
sion. This being done, and it being now 
considerably past midnight, the confer- 
ence broke up ; and the domestics dispersed 
to their respective chambers, — Lucilla re- 
moving to the one which was specially her 
own. 

. The groom who was charged with the letter, 
set Off in the morning but on arriving at Mr. 
Denison’s, he learnt that this gentleman was 
passing a few days -at Hawkshaw Hall. He 
accordingly mounted his horse again, and rode 
ohward to the Squire’s abode. On reaching the 
Hall, he found Mr. Hawkshaw and Mr. Deni- 
sou walking together upon the lawn in front of 
the edifice ; and he gave the letter into the 
bauds of the latter, who, when he had read it, 
passed it to Hawkshaw, and then began asking 
several questions. The groom explained all 
. that had taken place,— thus adding minute 
details to the rapidly-sketched outline which 
the steward’s letter contained. 

“This is most extraordinary,” observed Mr. 
Denison, addressing the remark to the Squire : 
then turning to the groom, he said, “ You can 
ride back to the Castle : I wi'l follow imme- 
diately.” 

“ It is indeed extraordinary,” exclaimed Mr. 
Hawkshaw when the man had .taken his 
departure. 

“ There is some strange mystery in all tliis. 
That Lord Harold made his entry for the sake 
of actual plunder, cannot be supposed for a 
moment. Might it not be to possess himself 
of some documents or correspondence in Lady 
Saxondale's possession ? ’ 

“ As I am appealed to in my capacity of a 
magistrate, ” answered Denison, “I am re- 
solved to investigate the matter throughly. 
But . as the transaction is shrounded with all 
the mystery to which you have alluded, it 
will be well to conduct the inquiry with as 
much secrecy as possible. Besides, it is one 
in which moro than a single magistrate should 
he engaged. You must accompany me, Hawk- 
shaw.” 

“ Would it not be indiscreet,” asked the 
Squire, “for me to meddle any more in the 
affairs of blie Saxondale family ?” 

“ Indiscreet ? — nonsense I” exclaimed Mr. 
Dension. “ You must do your duty as a magis- 
trate. Here is a case in which a downright 
burglarious entrance is effected in a particular 
dwelling: and for the sake of the servants 
themselves, the matter must be thoroughly 
sifted. Come — let us ride over to the Castle 
together.” 

Orders were accordingly given to get a 
couple of horses in readiness ; and the two 
gentlemen lost no time in repairing to Saxon- 
dale Castle. They went\alone together, un- 
attended by any domestics, so as to prevent 
the gossip of one set of servants.with another 


from spreading the affair throughout the 
neighbourhood. 

On arriving at the Castle, Mr. Denison ana 
Mr. Hawkshaw were conducted to the library, 
where they took their seats and proceeded to 
hear the evidence to be brought before them. 
Lucilla was first examined ; and she. deposed 
to the facts already known to the reader, — 
observing that she distinctly heard and re- 
cognised the voice of Lord Harold Staunton 
when he enjoined his accomplice not to do her 
a mischief. 

“And have you examined the cupboard 
which was ransacked ?” asked Mr. Denison. 

“Ho, sir," she replied: “for Lord Harold 
Staunton locked it again, and took. away the 
key with which he had opened it.” . 

“ To your recollection,” proceeded Mr. 
Denison, “did the key seem to turn easily in 
the lock, as if it were the one properly fitting 
it? or was there any difficulty, and was 
violence used ?” 

“I was very much frightened and bewilder- 
ed at the time,” responded the young woman ; 
“ but as far as I can recollect, the key appeared 
to open the cupboard instantaneously.” . 

“ Could it possibly be,” whispered . Hawk- 
shaw to Mr. Denison, “ that her ladyship 
entrusted Jjord Harold with that key for a 
particular purpose? But no 1— such an idea 
is scarcely credible : she would not instruct , a 
person to break into her own dwelling, when 
she might give a messenger the proper authority 
to search anywhere for what Bhe wanted.” 

“ It is very mysterious,” observed Mr. 
Denison. 

Lucilla, have signed her deposition, which 
this gentleman carefully took down, ; was 
succeeded as a witness by the steward, who 
deposed to the discovery of the handkerchief, 
which he produced. 

The cook then stated that for some little time 
past she had noticed that provisions had: dis- 
appeared from the larder during the. night-time 
in an unusual way — but- that thinking some of 
the other servants might have paid the place a 
visit at irregular hours, she had never men- 
tioned the circumstance until the incidents of 
the preceding night bad forcibly reminded her 
of it ; and that when she mentioned it, all ’’.e 
domestics were unanimous in declaring tuat 
they had never visited the larder or pantry 
without the knowledge of the cook or butler. 

“ From this circumstance the inference would 
be,” said Mr. Denison, “that some one has 
either been secreted in the Castle, or else has 
paid very frequent. visits to its interior in . a 
stealthy manner;” 

The steward now nroduced a tobacco-pipe, 
which had been found during the search of the 
past night, in the cloister opening from the 
chapel : but this was held by the magistrates as 
scarcely to prove the fact of any one having 
been secreted in the Castle, inasmuch as the 
pipe might have been accidentally left in the 
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cloister by l lie individual who .t'voiup.iliird 
Lord Harold. The K<*rv.-uil;« Hu n pioce<uhd to 
inform Mr. I tenir.nn and Mr. Hawk-haw of tin- 
belief which find lveenme almost general amongst, 
thr hoii'f-hold, that the western part, of tin- 
building wa* eitlirr haunted hy evil spirits or 
was occasionally visited hy ill-disposed perrons : 
— lights had often heen seen there ; and on the 
night preceding the departure of Lady Saxon- 
dalc and .Juliana, very extraordinary things 
had taken place. A great light had been Been 


to shoot fioiu oi.e nf the windows of the taper- 
ti v lfw.iii •: and that name room was suhsc- 
.xi-ntiv found in the utmost disorder, a large 
portion of th» tajienti y being destroyed. I here 
was another incident that was now mentioned : 
namely, that, about a fortnight hack the door 
, of that very room, which t/uly Saxondal" had 
i herself locked on the night alluded to, was 
1 found to he burst open. 

1 “All these circumstances, ’’ raid Mr. Lepison, 
I “certainly tend to prove that some evil-uiten- 
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tioned person or persons have afc different times 
obtained admittance to the Castle.” 

But there was yet another incident to be 
mentioned : and this was the occurrence which 
had first tended to create the belief that the 
western part of the building was haunted. 
That occurrence, it will be remembered, took 
place on the very day preceding the arrival 
of Lady Saxondale and Juliana at the Castle, 
when they left London at the time of the flight 
of Constance with the Marquis of Villebelle. 
Robert, one of the footn/en, now repeated to 
Mr. Denison and Mr. Hawkshaw what had then 
happened — how on coing into the chapel to 
open the windows there, he saw that the door j 
of the vestiary which he had noticed to be 
open a few minutes before, had suddenly and 
mysteriously become closed. He farther Btated 
that when returning to the chapel some hours 
later on the same day, he had seen a shape 
glide into the vestiary. On the occasion he 
was accompanied by two or three other ser- 
vants, who likewise saw the same shape ; and 
these individuals now corroborated Robert’s 
story. 

Mr. Denison and Mr. Hawkshaw, having 
listened to all those various statements, pro- 
ceeded to examine the premises. In the first 
place they repaired to Lady Stxondale’s 
chamber, which had been forcibly entered : 
they saw that the door was burst open— they 
found the cupboard locked, and without the 
slightest scratch or mark of violence near the 
key-hole : so that it would appear as if L’icilla's 
impression, that the key used by Lord Harold 
had acted easily and immediately, was strictly 
correct. From this room they proceeded to 
the tapestry-apartment, the door of which 
likewise was found to have been b irst open, in 
corroboration of the statement of the domestics 
who had found it so a fortnight back. They 
opened the window— carefully examined the 
tree outside— and discovered unmistakable 
marks to prove that it had been used as a 
means of ingress and egress with regard to that 
window. Entering the chapel and the cloister, 
Mr. Denison and Mr. Hawkshaw, accompanied 
by some of the upper servants, instituted the 
minutest search ; and behind one of the tombs 
they found a piece of bread not many days old. 
There were moreover half-a-dozen difi'erent 
places where the ashes from a tobacco-pipe had 
evidently been knocked out and thus the 
general impression seemed to be fully confirmed, 
that some one had beeu secreted in this part of 
the building. 

Having finished their survey, Mr. Hawkshaw 
and Mr. Denison returned to the library, where 
they consulted alone together. 

“ What course do you purpose to pursue ?” 
asked the Squire. 

“ The mystery is so great,” replied Mr. Deni- 
son, “ that it cannot be dealt with by ordinary 
means — such as the issuing a warrant for the 
apprehension of Lord Harold Staunton and 


his accomplice, if the latter could be known 
and found. Because it is just probable — 
though, as you yourself said, barely so — that 
Lady Saxondale herself may not be entirely 
a stranger to the proceeding. Besides, Staun- 
ton id the nephew of our friend . Eagledean ; 
and I should be sorry to take any step that 
would annoy the Marquis. One thing is very 
certain —which is that the Marquis believes his 
nephew to be upon the Continent : for this he 
communicated to mo in a letter which I received 
from him the other day.” 

“Is it not possible that Lady Saxondale, 
though reputed to be in Ireland,” said Mr. 
Hawkshaw, “is herself on the Continent, and 
that she may have fallen in with Lord 
Harold ? ’ 

“ It may be so,” responded Mr. Denison : 
then after a pause, he observed, “ Do you 
know, Hawkshaw, that it has often struck me 
there was something very strange and myste- 
rious in the connexion of Lord Harold Staun- 
ton and Lady Saxondale— much more so than 
even his uncle the Marquis suspected.” 

“ Ah 1” ejaculated the Squire : “ that same 
idea has occurred to me also. Do you not 
think the better plan would be, in respect to 
present circumstances, 'to enjoin the domestics 
generally to keep the incidents of the past 
night a profound Becret, and for us to com- 
municate at once with the Marquis of Eagle- 
dean, who by his authority over his nephew, 
may discover and frustrate anything wrong 
that is going rn.” 

“Such,” answered Mr. Denison, “is the 
very course I should have suggested ; and I 
am glad that toii coincide with my view. As 
for writing to Lady Saxondale, it is out of the 
question.” 

“1 have received a pressing invitation from 
Lord Eagledean and his son Francis, to visit 
them at Edenbridge Park in Kent, where they 
are at present : and if you concur in my pro- 
posal,” added Mr. Hawkshaw, “ I will set off 
without delay and report everything to the 
Marquis.’* 

“ Be it so,” responded Mr. Denison. “ To 
you be this duty allotted. When will you 
depart ?" 

“This very day,” answered the Squire— 
“ the moment, iudeed, I get back to the Hal. 

The arrangement being thus made the ste- 
ward, the butler, and Lucilla, were summoned 
into the presence of the magistrates, and were 
enjoined by them to keep secret the occur- 
rences of the previous night, and to request 
their fellow-servants to be equally silent on the. 
matter. Faithful promises to that effect were 
given,— whereupon Mr. Denison and Mr. Haw- 
shaw took their departure from Saxondale 
Castle. 
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“ Frank, my dear boy, I -wish to have some 
little private conversation with you.” 

The youth coloured up to the eves : for the 
conviction struck him that the Marquis was 
about to speak on the topic 'nearest his heart — 
and the idea that a love-secret is penetrated 
by those who have authority to pronounce an 
opinion in the. matter, is invariably fraught 
with confusion on the part of the young. 
Besides, Frank had not ventured to breathe 
to his parents this secret of his love, for fear 
lest they might think him volatile and whim- 
sical in thus conceiving a new passion so soon 
after his hope of espousing . I uliana Fare field i 
had been destroyed. 

“ Frank," continued the Marquis of Eagle- 
dean, as they walked slowly together along the 
verdant embowering avenue, “ there is some- 
thing upon your mind : you are not altogether 
happy. Before we left Stamford Manor you 
were gay and cheerful --but during the fort- 
night we have been at the Bark, I have noticed 
that a change has come over you. Toil me what 
it is. You know that in me you possess an in- 
dulgent parent, and that your mother is the 
same.” 

Frank made no answer: he wished to confess 
the truth— but he could not find appropriate 
words wherein to frame it. 

“ 1 see,” said the Marquis, with a half-smile 
upon his countenance, “ that I must guess for 
myself. The truth is, Frank, you have not be- 
held with indifference the beautiful and ami- 
able sister of my young friend William Deveril." 

“ Oh, my dear father !” exclaimed Frank, the 
colour now literally glowing upon his cheeks: 

“ what will you think of me? Must you noL 
deem me changeable— eccentric to a degree— 
foolishly susceptible *' 

“ What, in respect to one who is every way 
so worthy of your esteem and love !” cried the 
Marquis. “ No, my dear boy,” he went on to 
say, perceiving that the sunniest joy was now 
dancing in the youth's eyes : “ I shall not judge 
you thus harshly. All along ] have in reality 
comprehended your secret : I have seen you 
happy and gay in Angela's society — I have 
studied your feelings in her presence— I fathom- 
ed what was passing in your soul. But I f»id 
nothing — nor did your mother : we wished to 
put your heart to a fair trial. Indeed, T should 
not have mentioned the circumstance to you at 
so early a stage, were it not that it pained me 
to see you thus falling into despondency since 
your arrival at the Park. Hut cheer up, mv 
dear Frank— for 1 can tell yon that you are not 
altogether indill'ercnt to Angela herself.’’ 

Nothing could exceed the rapture with which 
the youth heard this announcement; and his 
joy testified itself in the liveliest manner. 

“Yes— make yourself happy,” continued the 
Marquis for if at the expiration of a few 
months you still feel the same interest in An- 
gela, you will have my free permission to avow 
your attachment. I am in hopes that in three 


or four weeks’ time Mr. Deveril and his sister 
twill be enabled to join us here ; and then you 
will have still farther opportunity of cultivat- 
ing the acquaintance of that pure-minded and 
excellent young lady.” 

Having thus spoken, the Marquis wrung the 
hand of his son with the warmest demonstra- 
tion of affection : and turning away, left him to 
ponder joyfully upon the scene which had just 
[ taken place, and which though so brief, had 
nevertheless infused unspeakable happiness into 
the youth’s soul. 

As the Marquis of Eaglcdean was retracing 
his way towards the mausion, he was met by a 
livery-servant, who announced that Mr. Ilawk- 
shaw had just arrived. His lordship hastened on 
to the house ; and proceeding to the apartment 
to which the Squire had been already shown, 
gave him the most cordial greeting. He pro- 
posed at once to conduct him into the presence 
of the Marchioness, and introduce him to her 
ladyship : but Mr. Ilav/kshaw said that he 
had not merely come on a visit of pleasure, but 
likewise on one of business, and that he would 
seize that immediate opportunity of acquitting 
himself of the latter. The Marquis now* per- 
ceived, by the Squire’s countenance, that he 
had evidently something of importance to 
communicate and he prepared to listen. Mr. 
Ilawkshaw then related all those circumstances 
which had occurred at Saxondalc Castle, and 
which are known to the. reader. 

“ But what is more,” added Mr. TIawkshaw, 
“ I was determined, while passing through 
London, to ascertain if possible whore Lady 
Saxondale is. I accordingly repaired yesterday 
to Saxondale House in Park Lane, and inquired 
for her ladyship, — assuming ignorance of the 
fact that she was not at home. To my astonish- 
ment I was asked which Lady Saxondale I 
meant?— and on giving the proper answer, 
learnt that Lord Saxondale, the son, had within 
the last few days married a certain Baroness de 
Oharlemont ’’ 

“The Baroness de Cimrlemont I" exclaimed 
the Marquis of Bagledean, “What! the 
woman who was tried for the murder of her 
husband ? I remember reading the whole case 
in the foreign newspapers about a couple of 
years back.” 

“ Indeed !’’ said Hawkshaw, as much sur- 
prised as the Marquis liad just been : “ this is 
perfectly new to me : I never heard of it before. 
But it accounts for the strange look which the 
domestic wore when speaking to me at Saxoh- 
dale House.” 

“ The infatuated madman 1" cried the Mar- 
quis ; “ to think that he could have committed 
such an egregious folly 1 But let us not sutler 
his proceedings to divert our attention from the 
more important topic which was ere now engag- 
ing it. Bid you succeed in learning where the 
Dowager Lad}' Saxondale is at present ?” 

“Yes,” responded Hawkshaw ; “I pretended I 
to have urgent motives for ascertaining the. 
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fact, inasmuch as I saw a certain unwillingness 
on the domestic’s part to inform me. 1 said 
that I came from Lincolnshire expressly to see 
her ladyship, and that it was peremptory I 
should know how soon a letter would reach 
her. Then the man let out that she was in 
France, with her daughter the Hon. Miss 
Farefield.’’ 

As the Squire mentioned this last name, a 
dark cloud gathered upon his countenance ; for 
though he had been terribly avenged upon Ju- 
liana, yet he could never think of her without a 
recurrence of that feeling of hate which had 
succeeded his once passionate love. 

“And Lady Saxondale is in France,” said 
the Marquis. “ Oh, fatal mistake on my part 
to send Harold travelling by himself upon the 
Continent ! Much better to have kept him 
somewhere under my own eye in England I 
But the mischief is done, and cannot be recalled. 
Yes— there cannot be a doubt of it : he has 
seen Lady Saxondale— and there is some new 
plot now hatching. But its nature defies 
all conjecture. I know not what course to 
adopt. lVhere shall I seek for my nephew ?— 
and even if I found him, what regard would he 
now pay to my authority, after having so 
flagrantly and deliberately violated it by 
coming back to England ?” 

For some minutes the Marquis of Eagledean 
remained wrapped up iu thought ; and Mr. 
Hawkshaw did not break upon his silence— 
for he had nothing to suggest. 

“ It will be better,” said the Marquis, af'Jer a 
long pause, “ not to mention for the present 
these circumstances to any other person be- 
neath this roof. It would only distress them 
to know that I experienced fresh troubles in 
regard to my graceless nephew. In whatsoever 
course that is to be adopted, I must be govern- 
ed by circumstances ; and as you, my dear 
Hawkshaw, are now to be my guest here for a j 
while, we shall find opportunities to consult 
together. Come,” added the Marquis, more 
cheerfully, “ let me introduce you to her lady- 
ship. You will likewise find her son Lord 
Everton with her in the drawing-room.' Our 
Frank, to whom you were so kind in Lincoln- 
shire, is walking in the grounds, but will be 
in shortly and our Elizabeth, to whom you 
have yet to be introduced, has gone to Ton- 
bridge to visit a poor family whose distress 
accidentally reached our knowledge.” 

But while Mr. Hawkshaw is being presented 
to the Marchioness of Eagledean and Adol- 
phus, and also renewing bis acquaintance 
with Frank, we will direct the reader’s atten- 
tion to a little adventure which Elizabeth 
Baton experienced at the same time in the 
vicinage of Tonbridge. 

Having been driven over in the carriage, 
shortly after breakfast on the day of which 
we are speaking, she ordered the equipage to 
be put up at the principal hotel in the place, 
as she had not only to visit the poor family of 


whom her father had spoken to Mr. Hawk- 
shaw, but likewise to make a few purchases] 
for her mother and herself. The cottage 
where the distressed family dwelt, was about a 
mile out of the town ; and having ascertained 
its precise whereabouts, Elizabeth set forth to 
walk thither. The case may be described in 
a few words. A labouring man, remarkable 
for the excellence of his character, had suddenly 
met his death by some shocking accident, leav- 
ing a wife and large family of children totally 
unprovided for ; while an unfeeling landlord 
had actually put a seizure upon the little 
furniture immediately after the funeral was 
over. Some trifling subscription had been 
made by a few of the humane portion of the 
inhabitants of Tonbridge : but the sum was 
barely sufficient to meet pressing emergencies— 
while the poor woman and her large family 
had nothing to ensure them against want for 
the future. Such was the case which having 
by accident reached the ears of the Marquis of 
Eagledean, he had purposely sent his daughter 
Elizabeth to relieve : for he loved to make 
her as much as possible his almoner, so that 
by every good deed she accomplished, ' she 
might feel that she was making atonement 
for the errors of her own past life. 

It was with no niggard hand that the bounty 
of the Marquis was dispensed on this as on all 
other occasions, through the medium of his 
daughter ; and she had the satisfaction of 
relieving the poor widow's mind from all care 
for the future. She quitted the cottage, fol- 
lowed by the blessings of those she left behind 
— and began to retrace her way to the town. 
Her path lay through the fields— and in one 
place along a high hedge, out of which nu- 
merous tall trees sprang up. It was a beautiful 
but. a lonely spot; and as the day, though 
at the beginning of October, was exceedingly 
warm, with a bright sun shining,— the trees, 
glowing with their rich autumnal tints, fur- 
nished a grateful shade. As Elizabeth Baton 
[was continuing her way, she noticed a man 
seated under a tree at a little distance ahead, 

I and smoking a pipe. She thought nothing of 
it until she approached nearer— when an eja- 
culation of surprise burst from his lips ; and 
as he started up, the ferocious and never-to-bo- 
forgotten countenance of Chilli n the Cannibal 
was revealed to her view. 

She recoiled with ineffable horror from the 
presence of that wretch whose hands she knew 
to be stained with gore. She had never seen 
him since the murder in the barge ; and that 
murder she knew at the time he had com- 
mitted : for the reader will remember how 
she expressed herself to Solomon Batch with 
disgust and aversion upon the subject. But 
if she had not seen Chiffin since then, she had 
read of him ; and the newspapers had inform- 
ed her of another deed of blood that he had 
committed — namely, the assassination of that 
same Solomon Batch and his wife. No won- 
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jder therefore that Elizabeth Patou should 
recoil from his presence when he thus suddenly 
started up before her, as if it were a hideous 
reptile springing at her from the hedge in the 
shade of which he had been seated. But 
Chiffin mistook that abrupt movement on 
her part as indicative only of astonishment 
at thus falling in with him : for he could not 
suppose that one who had played the part of 
ja daring highway-woman, could be very nice 
as to her sentiments., in respect to the deeper 
,and darker crimes which he had committed. 
(Besides, he was totally ignorant of the fact 
that she was the Marquis of Iviglcdean’s 
'daughter : he had no idea of the great change 
(which had taken place in her position : and 
when he thus beheld her handsomely 
attired, it excited no suspicion of the sort, inas- 
much as she had always been wont to dress with 
elegance. 

“ What, Lady Bes3 ! " he exclaimed, a grim 
smile of satisfaction appearing upon his villan- 
ous countenance. “Who the deuce would 
have expected to see you here ? You look like 
one just dropped from the clouds. It’s quite a 
pleasure, I declare, to fall in with an old ac- 
quaintance in this manner 1 Why, I really don’t 
think you and mo have ever met since that 
business at Hornsey — at Beech Tree Lodge, you 
know.” 

While the Cannibal was thus speaking, Eliza- 
beth Baton had time to collect her ideas. The 
conviction instantaneously struck her that it 
would be the height of imprudence to make an 
I enemy of Chiflin. He knew too much of her 
antecedents when she was pursuing her crimi- 
nal though wildly romantic career, for her to 
'feel herself sufficiently strong in her own new 
'position to provoke him. lie might travel out 
; of his way to do her a mischief ; and as for her 
jj taking any step to surrender him up to justice, 
it was for the same reasons altogether out of 
(the question. Painfully humilating, and fraught 
I with a poignant remorse, were these reflections 
for the Marquis of Eaglcdean's daughter, as 
'.they flashed through her mind: but neverthe- 
less she was compelled to endure them— and 
'they were moreover suggestive of that pruden- 
itial course which she found it necessary to 
pursue towards the Cannibal. We need scarcely 
add that it never for an instant entered her 
mind to tell him of that change in her circum- 
stances to which we have alluded : for such a 
proceeding, by proclaiming herself to be well 
off, would only r lay her open to his cupidity and 
(extortions. 

“ And what are you doing here ?” she asked, 
(conquering her repugnance so far as to speak 
Jwithout betraying the horror she felt at his 
; presence. 

“ Oh I the usual thing— a little business in 
hand, you may very well guess,” he replied 
‘with another grim. 

i “ But this is rather a singular neighbourhood 
(as a field for your exploits— is it not?” inquired 


Elizabeth, who felt, she knew not why, a grow- 
ing curiosity to discover what had brought the 
Cannibal to the vicinage of Tonbridge. 

“ Why, you see I’ve got a good job in hand — 
and a deuced good employer . too,” responded 
Chiflin. “ And that’s not all either : for there’s 
a little bit of personal feeling in the matter. 
But I suppose you’ve heard of my exploits 
lately'— hav’n’t you ?” — and now his features 
assumed an expression of grim and hideous 
signiOcancy. 

“ I have heard so much,” replied Miss Paton, 
with an inward shudder, but with perfect out- 
ward calmness, “ that I am surprised you trust 
yourself abroad like this in the day-li^ht.” 

“ Who the deuce would recognise me down 
here ? ITowsumever, as I was saying, I suppose 
you hou’ve heard of that business about Madge 
Somers— and that t’other business in Agar 
Town ? I understand Madge Somers is in a 
fair way to recover : but those chaps, Deveril 
and old Gunthorpe — or the Marquis of Eagle- 
dean, as I now understand he is— gave informa- 
tion to the police about Madge’s business ; and 
it was that which made me keep out of the way 
at the time I thought of doing t'other affair in 
Agar Town.” 

Elizabeth Baton had kept her countenance ad- 
mirably when her own father’s name was men- 
tioned by the Cannibal ; but she naturally felt 
still more curious than at first to learn what had 
brought him into this neighbourhood ; and the 
suspicion had all in an instant flashed to her 
mind, in consequence of what he said about a 
personal feeling in the business he had in hand, 
that it might possibly' be connected with the 
Marquis. 

“ .So you see, Lady Bess,” resumed the ruffian, 
not for an instant apprehending that he was 
talking to one whose mode of life had entirely 
changed ; for Lord Harold himself was ignor- 
ant of Elizabeth Baton's antecedents, and there- 
fore had said nothing on the subject to the 
Cannibal,— “ you see that I owe that old Gun- 
thorpe a turn for blabbing to the police about 
me ; and now I am likely to have satisfaction. 
But you hav’n’t yet told me wliatyoH are doing 
in these parts.” 

“The fact is,” answered Elizabeth, “I have 
trot nothing to do, Chiflin. I came down here 
a few days back in the hope of doing a certain 
thing : and so I took quiet lodgings in the town 
— dressed myself out smart— and no doubt pass 
as a very respectable lady : but all the while 
I was making secret inquiries to help mo in the 
busincB3 I had in hand. And now that I have 
got all the information I wanted, the fellows I 
j told to come down and join mo. here, have not 
made their appearance : and I have learnt that 
they are in trouble, and not likely to come. 
The consequence is, I have got no one to help 
me in this little affair : and I cannot possibly 
do it alone.” 

“Can’t I help you ? ’ demanded Chiflin. “ The 
business I have come about, I dare say will be 
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the crown, and commenced her sketch, ex- 
plaining the meaning of the details as she went 
on. 

“ This is the front of the house, you see ; and 
here is the portico of the entrance. The top of 
it is level with the first-floor windows. One of 
the windows, you perceive, looks upon that 

E ortico, which is flat at the top. The window 
elougs to a small room which is unoccupied. A 
rope may be thrown out— you could climb up it 
—and so get on the top of the portico.” 

“But how’s the rope to be throwed out ?” 
asked Chiffin. “ I wouldn’t trust that servant- 
friend of your’s : it might be all a plant on her 
part.’’ 

“ But you would trust me, Cbiflin,’’ said 
Elizabeth Paton, “ if I were to get inside the 
house and fasten the rope for you to clamber 
| up by V 

“ To bu sure 1 But why not, if you are once 
inside, creep down stairs and open one of the 
doors 

“ For the simple reason,’’ replied Elizabeth, 
“ that the Marquis takes very good care to have 
all the keys delivered into his hand every night 
before he goes to bed.” 

“ Then how will you get in ? ’ demanded the 
Cannibal. 

“ The woman-servant will let me up into her 
own chamber before the house is fastened for 
the night. In short, I should dress myself in 
humbler apparel — as I have done before — and 
go and visit her as a friend ; so that it would 
not seem odd before the other servants for her 
to oiler me part of her bed for the night. She 
of course must have a third share of whatever 
we get, as she will have to decamp directly the 
business is done.” 

“ Ah ! now I begin to see better into all your 
arrangements, 1 ’ said the Cannibal. “ I suppose 
that you would creep down from the servant’s 
chamber to that room looking on the portico, 
and get the rope in readiness ? Well, so far so 
good’: but what about dogs, or watchmen, or 
what not; oh the premises at night ?’ 

“ Nothing of the sort to be apprehended," an- 
swered Elizabeth. “ There are no watchmen — 
and the dogs are at the back of the building. 
You see that I have made the minutest in- 
quiries and the arrangements I am now pro- 
posing to you, are precisely those I intended ,to 
have had carried out, if those fellows that I 
spoke of had come to their appointment.” 

“ And it’s lucky they hav’n’t,” exclaimed 
Chiffin : “ ’cos why, the thing has now. fell into 
my hands. Depend upon it we’ll do the busi- 
ness as snug as possible. But why not one of 
them windows on the ground floor V 
“ Because,” returned Elizabeth, quickly, for 
she had a . prompt answer to every objection 
that might be raised to her proposed scheme 1 , 
“ there is a porter who sleeps in a little room 
next to the entrance hall ; and he would' be sure 
to hear the opening of the shutters of a ground- 
floor window.” 


“Then one of the windows at the back of the 
house ?” suggested Chiffin. 

“No— for have I not already told you that 
there are dogs in the rear of the premises ? and 
though they are chained up, they would of 
course raise a disturbance. Depend upon it, I 
have well weighed every part of my plan— and 
I know it is the best. I have been two or three 
times already to the premises, and . therefore 
know perfectly well that all I tell you is ac- 
curate.” 

“ Then let it be as you say and Chiffin 
confirmed his assent with a terrible oath. ( . 

“ Precisely at midnight,” said Elizabeth 
Paton; “ I shall expect you.” 

“ And I slia’n’t fail,” rejoined the . Cannibal. 
“ But you must get the rope and all them kind 
of things.” 

“Trust to uic,'’ answered Elizabeth. “And 
now good-bye till we meet again at midnight.” 

“ Good-bye, Lady Bess : and I hope we shall 
have luck.” 

The Marquis of Eagledean’s daughter tlieu 
took her departure, from the spot where . she 
had thus remained conversing with the Canni- 
bal for the best part of an hour ; and as she 
disappeared from bis view lie said to himself, j 
“ Well, this is a lucky job 1 Who would have 
thought it? Instead of getting a beggarly five, 
hundred pounds, as Lord Harold promised me, 
there’s every chance of sacking some thousands. ] 
She said a mint of money. That must mean a 
jolly lot : but at all even ts, whatever I do get 
as my share, will be so much gained over -and 
above Lord Harold’s live hundred. I didn't, 
tell her who my employer is: that wouldn’t] 
have done. I must keep it all to, myself. And 
I sha’n't tell him either anything about my 
meeting with Lady Bess. He might refuse, to 
have any thing more to do in the business, if he 
learnt that I had let another into the job : he 
might even think better of it, and’ make his 
peace with his uncle by confessing the whole 
affair. _ Or he might raise objections, and say 
that it’s his own money that I mean to 
help myself to in Eagledean’s room. No— 1 
will be mum upon the business. And now for 
another pipe,” 

The Cannibal continued to smoke for up- 
wards of an hour after he had made these 
reflections ; and at the expiration of that time 
Lord Harold joined him at the spot where he 
was awaited. But how' changed was the young 
nobleman’s appearance 1 .He was dressed An 
threadbare garments, cut . after a . foreign 
fashion, and which he had purchased at an old- 
clothes shop in . London.’ He had a great slou- 
ching hat whicli' shaded his countenance— a 
red wig— and an immense beard fasted with 
gum. to his chin. , Indeed it ascended' to the 
cheekbones, thus concealing all the lower part 
of his face. He wore a moustache too— and had 
dyed' his .eyesbrows with red ochre : so that 
altogether his own mother, were she alive, 
would not have recognised him. He had studied 
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to give himself the air of a distressed foreigner ; 
and therein he had fully succeeded. It was in 
this guise that he had joined Chiffin at Ton- 
bridge early in the morning of the day of which 
we are writing; and they had made an appoint- 
ment to meet again at the^spot where we now 
behold them. 

“ Well, my lord, said the Cannibal as Harold 
accosted him : “ what news ?” 

“ None,’’ replied Staunton, in a tone of bitter 
vexation. 

“ Hone?” echoed Chiffin. “ Then what have 
you been about ? ’ 

“ 1 have been to the Park— or rather in the 
neighbourhood of it— and I watched for the 
appearance of one of the servants that 1 might 
get into discourse with him. But pone fell in 
my way ; and I was afraid of loitering about in 
the vicinity too long. I really do not know what 
is to be done. 1 sec that this plan of mine will 
not do '* 

“ Well, I thought all along, my lord,'* ob- 
served Chiffin, “ when you first told me of it 
this morning, that it was a queerish proceeding 
on your part — and a dangerous one too. 1 * 

“IIow dangerous?” ejaculated Harold. 
“ Why, you yourself did not know me on my 
appearing before you ! How then could one 
of those domestics be likely to recognise me 
hereafter ? But it is useless to discuss the 
matter. Sjme other means must be tried.” 

“ If you will leave it to me, my lord,’’ said 
the Cannibal, “I’ll stake m 3 ' existence that 
without any of these circumbendibus rigs, I’ll 
go and find out in a few hours all that’s 
necessary to know to enable me to do the 
business to-night.” 

“But how will you proceed?’ demanded 
Lord Harold. “Observe I it is absolutely re- 
quisite to discover which is the bed-chamber of 
the Marquis.’ 

“I know how requisite it is,’’ rejoined the 
Cannibal: “but don’t you bother 3 ’ourself 
how I shall proceed. Perhaps I don’t 3 T et 
know that much myself. I shall trust to 
circumstances. But I say again, that if I 
don't find out all I want, I'll eut my own head.” 

“ I am so fearful you will be recognised and 
apprehended," said Lord Harold. “ From 
what you told me, my uncle knows you 
well ” 

“But if I choose to run 'he risk as a step- 
ping-stone towards getting my five hundred 
pounds,” observed Chiffin, “ what’s the odds 
to you ? if you had let me go about the work 
in the first instance, 3 *ou wouldn’t have bad 
all this bungling.” 

“Perhaps not,” said Lord Harold, reilecting 
profoundly. “ Well,’’ he exclaimed after a long 
pause, “ away with you 1 I see that I must 
truBt it all in your hands.” 

“ You can’t do better, my lord. But where 
shall we meet again ?’’ 

“ It is now one o’clock,” said Harold, con- 
sulting his watch, which was however care- 


fully coucealed inside the pocket of his 
threadbaro waistcoat. “It will take you a 
good hour to reach the neighbourhood of the 
Park : let us allow a couple of hours for your 
purpose— and another hour to return. 1 will 
remain here therefore till five o’clock : or at 
least I will not be far from the spot. If you do 
not come by five, I shall go and wait for you at 
that public-house where, as you told me, you 
slept last night.” 

“ Well and good,” answered the Cannibal : 
and he forthwith walked away at a good pace, 
as if fully in earnest to execute the commission 
which he had undertaken. 

But, as the reader may well suppose, he did 
not find it necessary to proceed very, far — being 
already in possession of all the information 
that was required — or at least thinking himself 
to be thus well informed. -After walking about 
a mile across the fields, he stretched himself 
comfortably down under another hedge, and 
began smoking anew. Then he repaired to a 
lonely ale-house in a bye-lane, where lie re- 
freshed himself ; and thus he managed to whilc- 
away the time until the appointed hour for 
rejoining Lord Harold. 

On returning to the spot where be had left 
the young. nobleman, he found him anxiously 
awaiting his rc-appearance ; and throwing an 
expression of satisfaction into his countenance, 
he declared that he had obtained all the re- 
quisite information for the accomplishment of 
the murderous purpose that was entertained. 


CHAPTER CXXIIL 

KMZAHKTIl PATONS CUAMBEll. . 

| On leaving Chiffin the Cannibal, Elizabeth 
Paton lost no time in repairing to the hotel at 
which she had left the carriage ; and it being 
soon got iu readiness, Bhe returned to Eden- 
bridge Park. On alighting at the mansion, 
she learnt from the hall-porter that Mr. 
Iiawkshaw had arrived, and that he had gone 
out in companj- with Frank and Adolphus to 
view the grounds. Elizabeth hastily ascended 
to her own chamber— put oft' her bonnet and 
shawl— and then descended to seek her father. 
Ascertaining, that he was iu the library, she 
proceeded thither ; and found him pacing slow- 
ly to and fro in a thoughtful mood. On bis 
side he at once saw by hiB daughter’s counten- 
ance that she had something important to 
speak of ; and she at once gave him to under- 
stand that such was the case. 

She began to explain to him everything that 
had occurred between herself and Chiffin— all 
she had succeeded in gleaning from his lips — 
and how she had devised a scheme for inveigl- 
ing him into the mansion. The reader will j 
observe that she was unacquainted with the 
name of the person who had sought Chiffin out 




in his concealment r.t .-'ixondnle f'istic, and 
who wa« employing him to do the foul deed of 
murder of which had spokc-n. 

“ No vr. my dear Elizabeth," said the Mar- 
quis, who had listened with deep attention, 
but likewise with the most painful feelings, 
“ you have thrown a complete, light upon a sub- 
ject which was perplexing me" at the instant 
you entered. Yes— there can be no doubt of 
it I — the villanous employer of this dreadful 
man is no other than my own nephew Harold 
Staunton V 

“ Is it possible ?" ejaculated Elizabeth, with 
horror depicted in her countenance. “Hut 
how know you this, dear fither? ’ 

The Marquis proceeded to give explanations 
in his turn, — reciting all tlmt* Mr. Hawkshaw 
had told him relative to the mysterious visit of 
Lord Harold, in company with some ruffian, 
to Saxondalc Cattle. That this rufiian was 
none other than Chitlin, was now evident 
from what he himself had told Elizabeth : 
and equally clear was it that Lord Har- 
old must be the Hannibal’s employer in the 
murderous design ngainRt the Marquis. But 
then arose the questions— wherefore Lord 
Harold and Ohifiin should have made that 
burglarious incursion into Lady Saxondale’s 
bed-cbamber at the Castle? and what it was 
the young nobleman bad so diligently sought 
for in the cupboard? Asa matter of course 
these were mysterips that defied all conjecture 
on the part of Lord Eagledean and his daugh- 
ter Elizabeth : nor did that burglarious inroad 
appear to connect itself with the present 
scheme which by such a strange combination of 
circumstances had come to their knowledge. 

“ You know, my dear Elizabeth,” said the 
Marquis, “that after my excursion into Lin- 
colnshire to rescue Harold from the power of 
Lady Saxondale, T at once sent him abroad, 
without permitting him to remain ar. unneces- 
sary hour in England, and without inviting 
him to Stamford Manor. That he did go 
abroad, I am well assured, inasmuch as I heard 
! of him through a friend at Bruges— and subse- 
quently I received a letter from the young man 
himself, written at Boulogne. I knew then 
that Lady Saxondalc was on the Continent : 
this fact I only learnt to-day from Mr. nawk- 
sbaw. That she and Harold have met, I feel 
convinced. I can read it all I That fiend of a 
woman has inspired” him with the heinous 
idea of taking my life, so that he may at once 
succeed to my title and estates. Hence his 
stealthy return to England— hence his seeking 
out the villain Ciiiffin, with whom I have the 
best possible reason for knowing that Lady 
Saxondale was at one time in correspondence. 
However, Providence has interposed in my 
behalf : and through this fortuitous meeting of 
yourself and Chiflin, my vile nephew’s design is 
made known to us.” 

“ Heaven be thanked,” said Elizabeth fervent- 


ly, “ th.tt we shr.il thus be enabled to frustrate 
it !’ ! 

‘•But I do no*, altogether understand, my 
dear Elizabeth,’’ observed the Marquis, “ the 
project that you have in view.” 

“ Let me explain it fully, my dear father,” 
returned lih daughter ; “ and you can then 
inform me whether you approve of it. In 
dealing with Chiflin, I felt that I had two dit£ 
tinct objects to gain — two distinct ends to keep j 
in view. The first and paramount object was 1 
not merely to bailie his design against yourself, j 
but also to extort from him the fullest confes- j 
sion in respect to his employer : for I felt that 
it would not be merely sufficient to save your 
valuable life from the present diabolical design, 
but also to obtain a complete insight into the' 
details of the foul conspiracy— so that by learn- 
ing who the prime mover is, you might be fully 
on your guard for the future. This was one 
object. But observe !— I felt at once that 
the utmost prudence, blended with no small 
degree of cunning, was requisite to accomplish 
these aims. Suppose that instead of devising a 
scheme for entrapping Chiflin into a snare, I 
bad merely given you such information as would 
enable yon to frustrate his nefarious project : — 
iu that case, even though be were handed over 
to justice, he might have retained secret until 
the la«t the name of his employer.” 

“ T understand you, my dear Elizabeth : you 
have explained one of the two objects you had in 
view. 1 think, my dear girl, that I can fathom 
the other — but proceed to develop it in your 
own words." 

“ Father," resumed the lady, in a mournful 

voice, “it is a painful topic very painful.: 

hut nevertheless it must be touched upon. 
You cannot have forgotten that when I nar- 
rated to you the history of my past career, it 
transpired to your knowledge that Chiffin and : 
I were no strangers to each other. In short,; 
he is acquainted with much of that dread; 
portion of my history on which I can only' 
retrospect with the profoundest sorrowi 
Being thus acquainted with my antecedents* 
it needs but a single word from his lips to’ 
proclaim to the world what your daughter 
has been. I should be covered with ignominy 
and disgrace : nay, more— my personal safety, 
would be endangered ; for in the special casa 
of that adventure with Marlow and Maltonj 
the identity which could not be established at 
Dover, might be indubitably fixed by a revel, 
ation or contessidn from the lips of ChiffinJ 
Therefore it occurred to me in a moment, thap 
as I dared not make an enemy of that map 
unless I got him completely into my own poweij, 
it was absolutely necessary to ensnare him in 
some trap craftily devised to catch him — ahfl 
then dictate terms to which he would be but 
too glad to listen. By such a proceeding 'j. 
foresaw that all my objects would be gained 
the plot against your valuable life would b e 
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frustrated — tbe name of his employer would 
he elicited— and measures might be taken 
to induce him to leave the country on terms 
that would likewise seal his lips in respect to 
his knowledge of my antecedents. Rest assured, 
dear -father, that as all these calculations swept 
through my mind, I experienced a terrible 
repugnance at being compelled to make terms 
with, a ruthless assassin, instead of suffering him 
to be handed over to justice. But I thought 
that if my own reputation could be saved, 
while at the same time he should be disarmed 
of any, power of injuring you for the future, — 
you would prefer the adoption of such a. course." 

“ Can 1 hesitate for a moment, my dear child, 
to approve of your proceedings V’ exclaimed 
the Marquis. “ Yes— most assuredly I do 
approve of them 1" 

“And I thought," continued Elizabeth, 

“ that by the scheme 1 had devised, (.'hiflin 
might be brought face to face with you and 
me alone — that his entry being effected with- 
out slightest chance of alarming any of the 
household, the transaction which is to mark 
the coming night would rest between us three 
— and that not another inmate of the mansion 
need be one whit the wiser.” 

“With this view your plans have been ad- 
mirably taken," said the Marquis ; “nnd you 
have displayed an extraordinary degree of 
self-possession and forethought in dealing with 
that villain. Yes, Elizabeth— the whole affair 
shall he kept a profound secret. I had already 
told ITawkshaw not to mention to any one 
that he had brought me evil intelligence con- 
cerning my nephew. More than lie already 
knows, ho need not he made acquainted with : 
it is not necessary for him to be informed of the 
additional clue that has been obtained to the 
unravelment of Harold’s execrable intentions. 
As for your mother, Adolphus, or Frank, — 
they need know nothing at all in respect to 
these proceedings : it would he worse than 
useless to distress their £mindp. And now, 
Elizabeth, let us arrange all the details for the 
sufficient carrying-out of the scheme which you 
yourself have initiated to disarm this dreadful 
man for the future, and rid the country of liiB 
presence." 

The father and daughter accordingly deli- 
berated for some little time longer : but it- is not 
here necessary to record any more of their 
conversation. Suffice it to observe that for the 
remainder of the day they maintained an out- 
ward air of composure— so that the Marchio- 
ness of Eagledean, Adolphus, Frank, and the 
f Squire, were very far from suspecting that for 
the coming night they had such important, 
proceedines in view. 

. It was the custom of the Marquis of Eagle- 
dean, his family, and his household, to keep 
good.'hoitrs : but on the present occasion, having 
Mr. Hawkshaw as their gneBt, they could not 
retire quite so early as was their wont. But 
. soon after eleven o’clock the inmates of Eden- 


bridge Park have sought their respective 
chambers : and an observer from the outside, 
might have seen the various lights extinguish- 
ing one by one. Such an observer there was: 
namely, Cbiffin the Cannibal — who a little 
before midnight reached the vicinage of the 
place ; and scaling the fence which encom- 
passed the grounds in the midst of which the 
mansion stood, he traversed the park, bending 
his steps towards the entrance-portico. 

We must now explain that the particular 
window which Elizabeth had described to the 
Cannibal, belonged to her own dressing-room, 
whence a side-door communicated with her 
sleeping chamber. Immediately on retiring 
thither, at about half-past eleven, she suffered 
her maid to assist in disapparclling her of ' the 
rich and elegaut raiment which had constituted 
her evening toilet — and likewise to loosen the 
masses of her raven hair, which now floated 
in dark luxuriance over her shoulders. She 
thus accepted as usual the services of the 
abigail, inasmuch as it would have seemed 
strange to dispense with attentions that were 
invariably rendered : but Elizabeth hastened 
to dismiss the maid as eoon as possible ; and 
the moment she was alone she extinguished 
the tapers, so that Cbiffin from the outside 
might not behold lights burning in the win- 
dows contiguous to t’ at whereby his entry 
was to be effected. But it was a beautiful 
moonlit night ; nnd the argentine lustre, pour- 
ing into Mias Baton’s chamber, served to guide 
her in whatsoever more she had to do. 

She put on a morning wrapper ; and then 
tnkin. from a chest of drawers a pair of pistols 
which her father had lent her, she placed them 
conveniently at the foot of her bed, within. the 
shade of the curtain. From the same drawers 
she drew forth a large coil of stout cord ; and 
then passing into the dressing-room, she at- 
tached one end to a massive piece of furniture 
which was there, nnd which being against the 
wall near the window, would prove a Buflicient 
resistance against any weight that the rope 
might have to sustain. Scarcely was thiB 
anangme-nt accomplished, when a gentle tap at 
the bed-room door met her ears ; and Bhe has- 
tened to open it. It was her father, the Mar- 
quis of Eagledean, who entered. A few rapidly 
whispered words were exchanged between 
them ; and lie proceeded to conceal himself in 
the deep shade of the curtains at the head of 
the bed. » 

Elizabeth re-locked the chamber door, and 
passed again into the dressing-room. There 
she gently nnd noiselessly opened the win- 
dow ; and juRt at that moment she be- 
held the form of the Cannibal crossing, 
the gravel-road forming the carriage-drive 
that led up to the front of the portico.. 
She threw out the rope, so that it hung over 
j the edge of the low parapet surrounding thej 
top of that portico. She felt the cord tightenl 
[ in the grasp of the Cannibal : he clambered up 
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with considerable dexterity ; and hi a zrim for. - ’- he mover! not single indi : ho was excited in 
cions countenance a-*- m appeared r.i> >ve the one rens<' with horrible apprehensions— and 
level of thr parapet. Tm* moonlight rimmed appalled as v.o-'l •' imloci in another, 

fully upon hi-- features : and ’Mthouf raying a " It. mean. • that, v,.*! r.-iv purchase life and 
word, he bestowed t:pon E'.i. Vm-th Eaton s. freedom,” respond' d I.ord Eaglede.an, “if you 
significant look of satisfaction at thr manner in do our biddin?.* 

which she had thus far earned out ii**r arrange- “Weil then. what, i- it ?" demanded the 
ments with him. lie stood upon the summit rufiiian, beginning to breathe more freely : for 
of the portico :ehe beckoned him to enter— and it naturally struck him that if lie were really 
he introduced himself through the window into to he handed over to the grasp of justice, the 
the dreeing- room. officer.-. thereof would likewise have been in 

“ We will draw up the rope," she raid in r. ambush, 
j low whisper, “ in ruse nn\’ one should happen “ Tt cannot he all explained in a moment,” 

to pass that way while you are engaged insjd.e mid th n Marquis. “You must sufl'er me to 
—and having dorm so, llu* likewise closed the take from about your person whatever means 
' window na noieeWdy ami carefully a*' she had yon may have of doing mischief. Rut I warn 
opened it. " von not to attempt the slightest resistance: or 

| h'liifTin had hi° club in hi« hand : and Eliza- one of the-.>*pi=tnls will level you on the floor." 
both Paton knew that she must b- full well “ And you don’t mean me any harm," growl- 
upan her guard against any sudden blow which ed the ( '.innibal, “ if I do as you wish ?” 
in hi« rage he might deal her nt the first instant. “ O.ir present proceedings speak for them- 
ed finding ln'm^df caught in a trap. Rut her ?dve^" replied Lord Eaglede.an. “If we had 
courage did not fail her : on the contrary, it wished to hand yon over to the vengeance of 
acquired additional force in proportion to the the law, we should not have been alone here to 
growing emergency of circumstances. encounter you : and if it were your life I 

“ Tread gently, '"she paid, in a low whisper so wanted, what, is to prevent me from at once 
as to keep up appearances to the very last mo- sending a bullet through the head of a man 
merit : “and follow me." " who thu*' burglariously enters my house V" 

Thu" speaking, “he led the way into the bed- '* Well then, I will trust you, my lord," said 
chamber,— the « 'innibal walking ns cautiously the r.innibul : but he could not prevent his 
as if he were treading upon eggs. Elizabeth reptile eyes from glaring with diabolic nmlig- 
Paton glided on a few feet in front of him:- nity upon Elizabeth Paton, whose demeanour 
from the foot of tl.e bed she snatched tip one was however resolute and decided, 
of the pistols she bad deposited there : and lmr Tire ruffian surrendered up bin club to tire 
left arm rh<* kept in readiness to ward oiT a Marquis, who then proceeded to search his 
blow from tin* ruffian's cndgel, or elm- clutch it pockets,— Elizabeth standing by with the pistol 
with her hand, as circumstances might direct. pointed towards his head. A knife and a phial 
All in an in«tant slm turned round upon him. —the latter careful’y enveloped in a | reee of 
In the brilliant moonlight did the pistol gleam brow n paper so hb to prevent it from breaking 
before his eye« ; and as she boldly grasped bis —were the two principal articles thus dis- 
club, she said, “ Not .a word— not n movement covered above the person of the ensnared Canni- 
— or vou arc a dead man bal. 

The villain was astounded : he was literally “ Now," said Lord Eagledenn, "sit down in 
transfixed with an astonishment ro absorbing that chair— and listen to what I have to say,— 
tliat it left not even scope for an ebullition of truthfully answering me likewise such ques- 
rage. At the same instant the Marquis of tions ns 1 may have to put.’’ 

Erglcdtan stepped from behind the curtains; The Cannibal obeyed ; and as lie placed him- 
and in a low but hariv voice, lie Raid, “ You are self in a large arm-chair which the Marquis 
in our power ! If vou raise nn alarm, you are had indicated, the pistol that Elizabeth Paton 
jo-t !” * held in her hand, still pointed towards his 

Chiflin’s discomfiture was complete. Elizabeth head. lie thus saw that although life and 
Paton held one pistol within a foot of his fore- liberty were promised him on some conditions 
head : the Marquis had presented another as yet to be explained, those who lmd him in their 
he spoke. His hang-dog countenance grew power were nevertheless resolved to enforce 
pale as death : horrible ideas swept like a their purpo-’-a and dictate their terms with 
whirlwind through his brain : the gibbet’s unflinching resolution. If for an instant the. 
noose seemed to be tightening round his neck : idea of a sudden assault upon them both and a 
the floor felt like a drop about to give way desperate attempt at. escape, entered the rufli- 
arnderneath bin feet. ana brain, it_ war, immediately discarded : so 

“ Yes— you arc in our power," said the Mar- utterly at their mere} - did he find himself — 
qui“, hurriedly though firnilv : “ but I tell yon arid so impossible was it to render his condition 
at once that what rnav be your fate depends worse by hearing what they had to say. 
entirely upon yourself.” “ I have already promised,” said the Mnr- 

“ Rut what does it all mean asked Chitlin, quis, “that you .shall he treated with consider- 
whose brain was in a complete whirl ; and yet ation if you dons we desire: and I will not 
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fly from my word. You have to clioose be- 
tween two alternatives ; and 1 will at once pre- 
sent them to your view. One is, that upon 
pulling this bell,'’ — and the Marquis, as lie 
spoke, caught bold of a silken' cord hanging 
against the wall, — “ the whole household will 
rush hither to seize upon the man for whom 
Newgate yawns : and I need not remind you of 
the fate upon which you would thus rush. 
The other alternative is,, that if you will 
confess everything that I desire to know, 
and give me proof that what you say is 
correct, I will allow you to go hence — I 
will furnish you with a sum of mono" to take 
yourself out of England— I will make such 
arrangements that on your arrival in the 
United States you shall receive the sum of one 
thousand guineas. Now which alternative do 
you select ?” 

“As if there was a question •” exclaimed 
Chiflin eagerly : then as a sodden gloom settled 
again upon his diabolical countenance, he said, 
“But how do I know that nil this is to turn out 
as you say— and that when you have got out of 
me what you want to know, you won’t give 
me iip to justice all the same?’ 

“ For this reason,” answered the Marquis, — 
“ that my own nephew has instigated you to a 
fiendish deed ; and that I would fain spare that 
miserable young man from the damning igno- 
miny of exposure, which must inevitably take 
place if you are surrendered up to justice." 

“Well, my lord," observed Chiflin, evidently 
satisfied with this response, “ it docs look as if 
you was in earnest, and as it's all the same to 
me who I serve, as long as I get paid for my 
pains, I may just as well turn round on that 
precious nephew of your'a as not. So now go 
on, my lord— and I’ll be bound to say I’ll con- 
vince you' that the answers I give t*o your ques- 
tions are the true ones.’’ 

“Respond briefly therefore, and in a stright- 
forward manner," said the Marquis ; “so that 
the present scene may be brought all the more 
speedily to an end. In the first place, how 
came Lord Harold to know you were secreted 
in Saxondale Castle V 

“ ’Cos why, my lord, Lady Saxondale told 
him as how I was the properest feller to do the 
little business he had in hand. 

“ And for what purpose did you and he pay 
that visit to Lady Saxondale’s chamber, when 
you alarmed the servant-girl who was sleeping 
there ?" 

“ By jingo 1" exclaimed Chiflin, in astonish- 
ment, “ your lordship knows everything ! Why, 
you see, I myself wasn’t aware till this morning 
what it was Lord Harold searched for in the 
cupboard, of which he had the key in his posses- 
sion. But to-day he let mo into that secret. 
The little bottle, my lord, which you just now 
took out of my pocket, is what your nephew 
wanted in that there cupboard at Saxondale 
Castle." 

“ And what does it contain inquired the 


[Marquis, though he more than haif suspect- 
ed. 

[ “A pison, my lord, one drop of which would 
kill a lielephant, and therefore quite enough to 
I give a man his gruel." 

In the. clear moonlight which flooded the 
chamber, the Marquis of Eagledeah and Eliza- 
beth Paton exchanged looks of unutterable 
horror at this dreadful announcement. 

“ And I suppose, then," continued the Mar- 
quis, “ that you were to use this deadly venom 
against me— — Harold’s own uncle 1" he added, 
in a voice that suddenly sank with the force of 
the emotions agitating in his breast. 

“ Well, my lord, that’s about the rights of it," 
answered Chiflin : “ and so I think that if you 
put two and two together, you’ll see how nice 
all the circumstances fit * into their proper 
places, and that I therefore am speaking the 
truth." w 

“ Would to heaven that there were room for 
doubting you 1" ejaculated Lord Eagledean : 
“but there is not:" — then subduing his 
emotions, and speaking with renewed calmness, 
he said, “Where is Lord Harold now ?" 

“ At Tonbridge, my lord and Chiflin pro- 
ceeded to explain the exact spot where he had 
appointed to meet Lord Harold Staunton at 
four o'clock in the morning, by which time it 
was supposed that everything in respect to 
the contemplated tragedy woud be accomplish- 
ed and that lie (Chiflin) would have had ample 
leisure to reach that trysting-place. 

“ But you would not have me believe,” said 
the Marquis of Eagledean, “ that ray nephew 
has ventured undisguised into the neighbour- 
hood of this domain V 

“Undisguised ?' ejalculated Chiflin. “I'd 
be bound that if your lordship met him face to 
face in the open street and in the broad daylight, 
you wouldn’t know him and he then pro- 
ceeded to describe the exact appearance which 
Lord Harold Staunton now wore in the dis- 
guise he had assumed. 

“That you have answered truthfully to all 
ray questions, I am certain,” said the Marquis : 
“ for I was informed by one of the labourers 
on my estate, that such an individual as you 
have described was seen lurking about in the 
vicinage this morning. I presume that you 
have nothing more to tell me ? Indeed I have 

heard enough far, far too muck ! 1 will 

now keep my word. But yet I have two 
things more to say. In the first place, what 
guarantee have I that when you go hence you 
will not at once proceed to the appointed . spot 
and warn Lord Harold that all is discovered 

“Why should I T demanded the Cannibal.; 
“Do you think, my lord, I care one single 
farthing for your nephew? Nor a .bit'on’tl : 
Besides, even if I did, I know from what you 
have said that you only mean to {Jve him a 
blowing-up ; and then 1 dare say it will . be 
all over. No— : I, sha’n’t trouble myself any; 
more about him.” 
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ever come at all. But why did the young 
nobleman doubt his re-appearance ? Did he bus- 
,pect him of any treachery in respect to the 
compact which existed between them ? No : but 
he feared lest Chiffin should fail in the enter- 
prise which he had undertaken - le9t he should 
be captured or killed in the prosecution thereof. 
And if so, then farewell to all the hopes which 
Harold had entertained ! But even worse than 
mere disappointment might ensue. For if taken 
alive, Chiffin might be induced to confess 
everything : and who could tell to what an 
extent an outraged uncle might in that case go 
with the view of punishing a nephew who had 
sought his life. 

Such were the wild fears which kept sweep- 
ing through the mind of that guilty young 
nobleman. They recurred .»gain and again : 
he could not banish then). So far from that, 
they seemed to comebick each time with renew- 
ed force : he felt that his brain was being worked 
up into the frenzy of a horrible suspense — and 
every now and then he said to himself in a sort 
of desperation, “No, < ffiiffin could not fail : he 
was so certain of success 1 Doubtless it is all 
over now— and I am Marquis of Eagledean 1” 

But then the moaning of the wind seemed to 
take the accents of human 'tones ; and the 
word “Murderer' 8 wept past his ears. And 
those rustling leaves too— they* seemed to be 
the voices of the dead, echoing that same dread- 
ful sound, “ Murderer V As he gazed up- 
ward, the very clouds appeared to assume hide- 
ous shapes— colossal and fantastic, though fear- 
fully appalling : and thus on the face of the 
heavens themselves did it seem as if the stupen- 
dous tragedy which he supposed by this time to 
have been performed at JCdcnbridge Park, was 
being enacted all over again by those glgnatic 
forms agitating on the theatre of the air. And 
then too he would recoil with a cold feeling of 
indescribable horror, as the fancy suddenly 
struck him that he beheld a pale and ghastly 
countenance looking at him over one of the 
withering hedges which skirted the roads ; and 
though he knew it was but the imagination, 
yet the idea increased the terror of his thoughts 
and added to the sombre gloom of the scene. 

We have said that it was a spot "where two 
cross-roads met. At one of the angles formed 
by two of the diverging routes, there stood a 
portion of a thick upright piece of wood, which 
seemed to be the remnant of a finger-post that 
once was there to indicate to wayfarers the 
names of the different places to which 
the paths led. Lord Harold every now 
and then stood for five minutes together 
at this post, so as to command with his ,viow 
the road up which he thought it meat likely 
Chiffin would come. That is to say, he pene- 
trated with his straining eyes, as well as he 
was able, through the depth of gloom, in the 
hope of discerning a human form approaching. ; 
But all was unbroken darkness there : time was | 


I wearing on— four o’clock was now approaching 
— and sb. yet Chiffin came not. 

“ But he is sure to come, . said Harold to him- 
self, as for the twentieth time he turned away 
from that post and resumed his agitated walk. 
“Yes he will come : he is certain to have suc- 
ceeded — and he will bring me the intelligence 
that I am Marquis of Eagledean l He will, not 
deceive me, because T told him that his reward 
was not to be paid until rumour should confirm 
the assurance of my uncle’s death! He thinks 
that we shall go to London together— or at 
least that we shall meet there in the course of 
the next night, by which time I shall have as- 
certained that his tale is true. This iB what he 
thinks ; and therefore he will not deceive me. 
But such is not ray plan. When he comes — 
and I am sure that he will come— his reward 
shall be at once paid him : and we shall separate 
— 1 hope never to meet again. Then away 
to France — and there will I affect to’ be travel- 
ling quietly and unostentatiously as the other 
day I wns, until messengers overtake me to re- 
port that my uncle is dead, and that I am Mar- 
quis of F.iglcdean. And then what horror 
shall I pretend I what distress shall I assume I 
Hah ! what was that ? 1 

And in the midst of his dreadful musings, 
the young nobleman stopped Bhort and listened. 
It seemed like a human voice that met his ears. 
But no : he felt assured it was naught save the 
wind — that same wind which had already, terri- 
fied and startled him more than once since he 
had sought this gloomy spot. 

Retracing his way in the direction of the 
post, he was again filled with a Budden tre- 
pidation ; and a glacial feeling t>f intense 
horror swept overbid, as a human voice once 
more appeared to reach his ears. He listened, 
while the cold perspiration stood out in lnrge 
drops upon his • forehead, and all ' the blood 
appeared to have stagnated in his veins. Yes 
—assuredly it was a human voice : but it 
was a sort of low clmunt or crooning which 
he heard. And now too he beheld some 
shape moving about near the post. C4ather- 
ing his courage, he advanced ; and when 
almost close up to the spot where the post 
stood, he discerned through the obscurity a 
wretched-looking old mendicant female tramp- 
ing about, — lmlf-muttering, half-cbaunting some 
sonv, the sense of which Harold could not 
catch. 

“Ah' who are you she demanded, turn- 
ing abruptly round upon him as the sounds 
of his footsteps on the hard frosty ground met 
her cars. 

He now perceived that she really was,, as 
he had fancied, a wretched ragged mendicant. 
She was very short in stature, with bowed 
form, and a countenance the most hideous 
and horrible he had. ever in all his life ' beheld. 
It was shrivelled into a mass of wrinkles : 
the mouth went in at a sharp angle through 
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the total loss <if- the . teeth ; while the thiu, 
prominent, pointed nose gave a still sharper 
and more angular shape to the profile. She 
was in sooth a revolting object— a shocking 
caricature of the Ijumiiu form divine;"— one 
of those hideous hags in whose '.presence it is 
| impossible to fee! otherwise than a sensation 
I of mingled disgust, aversion, and fear. Her 
j eyes seemed to -shine- with a reptile-light: 
: there was something- of horrible sardonism 
bl- ndcd with '.maniac wildness in the expres- 


sion of her features ; — and her voice- \tiiS 
shrill in some of its accents and guttural in 
others. '-f . 

“Ah! v. ho are you?" she had demanded, 
gazing' up from lrcr own stunted form at tjie 
tall stature of the disguised young noblernaij, 
“ A wanderer like myself— but not quite a 
beggar like me, though — and then she 
laughed horribly. 

“ What nrc you doing here?’ inquired Lord 
Harold, who could not help thinking tliftt 
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there was some meaning in her presence and and sunrise do I come here to croon their dirge, 
a certain significancy in her look. I don’t know why I do it : the people in the 

“ What am I doing here ?” she repeated, neighbourhood say 1 am mad— and perhaps I 
“ Nightly do my wandering steps bring me am. I never come when . the moon and the 
to this accursed spot.” stars are out — but when all is darkness ; and 

“Accursed spot?” echoed Harold, as if the sometimes 1 stay here for hours and hours 
term had somethin? which struck deep into together, when the gloom rests upon the earth 
his own conscience. “ What mean you ?" in the long, long nights of winter. - ’ ( 

“I mean," responded the hag, “that over Lord Harold felt a sort of relief on hearing 
where you are now standing, three human the woman thus half-proclaim herself to be 
forms have swung in chains : on the very mad : for it seemed to account for that strange 
ground where your feet, rest, was their .victim's and partially significant expression of counten- 
blood pour out and underneath your feet, ance which it at first struck him she wore, 
were the rotting and blackened remains of the Indeed, now that he had learnt the horrible - 
three murderers buried, when the gibbet broke legend connected with thisBpotj — and of which 
and they fell ratttling in their chains to the he was utterly ignorant when he had appointed 
ground.” it as a rendezvous for Chiflin the Cannibal, — he 

Harold literally groaned as he heard this felt a certain comfort even in the companion- 
hideous tale; and all in a moment it seemed ship of this vile repulsive hag : for he could not 
as if the gibbet sprang up'anew before him— have endured to tarry any longer alone in a 
the broken post shot up into a gallowp, with place whose associations, when united with his 
its triple arms and its horrible burden of three , own dark troubled thoughts, wouldhave proved 
swayed by the wind, and with the Clank of absolutely overwhelming. . 
chains above hia head. He was appalled: “And where do you live, my good woman ?” 
and again did the perspiration break out cold asked Harold, for the purpose of keeping her 
and clammy all over him. Then, the next in conversation. 

moment, as his gaze settled upon the repulsive “Live 7‘ she echoed, with biting scorn in her 
countenance of the hag, it seemed as if her laugh: “did I not tell you I was a wanderer 
eyes were shining, or rather burniitg like red- and a beggar ? But yet I do live somewhere,” 

hot coals as thev glared out at him from she immediately added, as if in obedience to a 

their Rockets. That they were unnaturally second thought or a more lucid effort of memory, 
bright— especially for so old a creature— there “ Yes— there is a shed hard by, where I stretch 
could be no doubt : but that his o*n fevered my limbs and eat my sorry meal. Ah I it was 
fancy, worked up to the high test pitch of a smilling cottage once: that was many, many 

horror, augmented every circumstance which long years ago 1 And it was my cottage too ; 

was thus combining to fill him with dismay, and I lived there with my three sons. Three 
was equally certain. fine tall young men were they, as ever you 

“Yes— this post," she continued, laying could wish to see— as tall as you are, and aB 
her hand— and a long shrivelled one it was— handsome too : for I can sec thatyou are hand- 
upon the top of the fragment of wood, which some, for all that mas3 of hair which you have 
only projected about three feet out of the stuck npou your face,” 

ground,— “ is the remnant of the gibbet which “ "What do you mean ?” demanded Harold, a 
once stood here. Ah 1 it was a fino finger- sudden terror seizing upon him : for the wo- 
post, was it not T’— and again she laughed hor- man’s observation appeared to imply that she 
ribly, with half-cackling half-guttural sounds, knew he wore a disguise and that she had not 
to hear which made the very flesh creep upon failed to see through it. 

the bones. “ I mean exactly what I say," she answered, 

“ And what, had you to do with the murder- with another chuckling, cackling, guttural kind 
ers or their victims ?” demanded Lord Harold, of laugh, which once more turned the blood to 
again recovering somewhat of his fortitude. ice in his veins and made the flesh creep. “But 
“ The three murderers were my own three no matter: I was telling you about myself, 
sons,” responded the woman: and then her Well, I had that smiling cottage once, and those 
looks became so wildly fierce that it seemed ns three fine boys. Boys 1— they were young men : 
if she were about to turn into some horrible but in my. .fondness I called them boys even 
monster to spring at Lord Harold, to tear or until the very last. They did that terrible deed 
bite him. an unfortunate traveller was their victim. The 

“ Your sons ? ’ he said, recoiling two or three law took them — the law was merciless to them, 
paces, and again with a sensation of the flesh as they were to that victim : it raised a gibbet 
creeping upon the bones. —and it strung them up to it. Then I was 

“Yes — my three Bons,” she answered. “Forty left all alone. Nobody offered to turn me 
years have passed since they were strung up out of the cottage, even when I could pay no 
here. I don't mourn for them now it’s too long rent : for nobody wanted to live in it. It was 
back— and the feelings that once were in me too near to the scene of blood : it was the house 
have turned into the savage hate of a tiger-cat. where the murderers had dwelt. So, gradually 
But I tell you again that always between sunset Jit fell into ruin. Window after window tumb-| 
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led out— the rain and the snow came in — the the rage .which lie felt at this sudden and 
little bits of furniture rotted array ; and at, last most unexpected assault : a cry like that of a 
it was a mere shed with nothing in it. That is hyena burst from bis lips — his arm was raised 
my home, if a home you choose To call it and in a moment to strike the hag to the ground 
again she laughed, but now with biting mockery — but with an extraordinary cat-like nimble; 
once more. ness, she darted aside ; and as her horrible 

“But what did you mean,” asked Harold, cackling, chuckling laugh quivered from out 
who still wondered why Chinn came not, and her toohless mouth, she tossed the false beard 
kept throwing uneasy looks in the direction of over the hedge into the adjacent field, 
the road whence he expected to see him Harold stopped short, transfixed with horror 
emerge; “ what did you mean by your remark and dismay. A thousand wild and terrific ideas 
just now?” swept through his mind. Who was this hag 

“Oh ! of the hair plastered on your face ?” ex- that seemed to have detected him, or had pene- 
claimed the hag ; and her reptile eyes glared trated his disguise ? was she a being of this 
maliciously. “Don’t yon think 1 can see well world f or was she some evil spectre bearing a 
enough that you wear a disguise ? To be sure! substantial form? weie there such things as 
ilad as I may be, you can’t deceive me — not witches ? in short, what did it all signify ? 
you indeed !” what meant this assemblage of mysteries and 

“ This is ridiculous,” said Harold, though in horrors through which for the last quarter of 
reality he was seriously alarmed : and again he an hour he had been hurried, since the first 
fancied — his evil conscience made him think moment he encountered that wretch ? 
it — that there was some meaning in her “No, no,” she said, “you dare not strike 
presence there, as well as something significant me I If you did, the earth would open at 
and deeply mysterious in her words. your feet, and my three sons would spring up 

“ Ah 1 you think it ridiculous ? she said : “ or to immolate you with the chains in which they 
you pretend to do so— but you don’t in your were hung, and in which too their rottiDg 
heart. IIow like you this spot? It is not a corpses were buried.” 

pleasant one to wait about at ?— is not this “ But I must and will know who you are I”, 
ground which covers the remains of murderers exclaimed Lord Harold, well nigh goaded 
and of the murdered, an agreeable one to tread to madness. “Tell me— for mercy’s take tell 
upon ? Ah 1 if you remained here long, and me — !” he cried, instantaneously adopting a 
visited it often and at all seasons, you would tone of passionate entreaty, 
picture to yourself the different things that my “ Shall I tell you who you are ?" BBked the 
fancy sometimes suggests. At such a time hag, now fearlessly accosting him again : and 
as this, for instance— when all is blackness ns she clutched his arm with her shrivelled but 
around, and the very earth itself seems black— lanky fingers, she looked up into his face 
you would think that this Bpot opened with' a hideous expression of malignity,— say- 
yp.wningiy, and that its darkness sent up four ing, “ After all, you must confess that this is an 
! 'dark shapes one after the other— the murdered appropriate spot for your appointment, Lord 
and his three murderers ! Or at another time, Harold Staunton 1” 

when the snow lay thick and deep upon the The young nobleman recoiled with increased 
ground, you would fancy that it became dismay : he staggered back as if stricken by the 
agitated— that it moved — that it grew up into Sudden blow of . a hammer. The terror of his 
four v'hite shapes ; and these the shapes of four situation was at its height— the horror of his 
spectres from the other world — the murdered feelings wa9 consummated. His countenance 
and his three murderers ? ’ was pale as death— aye, and ghastly as that of 

“Hold 1” exclaimed Staunton, seized with the ghastliest corpse : and he gazed upon the 
unspeakable horror. “Continue not thus ! It hag with feelings that can be better imagined 
is frightful to hear you talk in such a manner l” than described. 

“Erightful?’’ echoed the woman then does Suddenly her laugh rang forth again, like 
your conscience cause you to be terrified so ? the bitter mockery of fiends : and then she 
Ah! you have not yet told me why you are said, “Can’t you understand that it is your 
here. Did you knowingly, and spontaneously friend Ohiffin the Cannibal who has sent ine to 
choose this accursed spot for some dark purpose join you here ?" 

of your own ? did you choose it because in its Lord Harold Staunton naturally clutched 
own terrible associtions there is something with avidity at this interpretation of the hag’s 
congenial to what is passing in your mind, or presence there, and of the mystery of her 
what you are causing to be done 1 Say — where- knowledge of who he was ; but while a feeling 
fore this disgue ?” of unspeakable relief thus took possession of 

Then, as the hag uttered these words, she bis - mind, he inwardly cursed the folly of 

with her long, bony, withered fingers, cultched Chiffin in sending such a mad woman aRhis 
the hair of the false beard fastened on with messenger. And then, too, that feeling of 

gum to the lower part of the young nobleman’s relief was almost instantaneously succeeded by 

countenance; and with a- single wrench she one of terrific apprehension : for it now oceur- 
tore it off. The pain it inflicted excited to fury red to him that the plot muBt have failed — that 




Chiffin must be in some danger— and hence his 
fear of joining Lord Harold at 'the place of ap- 
pointment. 

Where is Chiffin ?’* he asked hurriedly : 

“ and why dicl you play me such a malicious 
trick ? why too have you beeu delaying me 

here so long with your different tales ? But 

fool that I am,” he muttered to himself, "thus 
to question a mad woman, and thus to prolong 
the very delay which 1ms so angered me I” 

" Ohiflin is in my shed,” replied the hag, who 
seemed' to enjoy Lord Harold’s vexation and 
wrath-: and her wrinkled countenance was still 
more shrivelled up into an expression of diabo- 
lical malignity. “ Vos— he is in my shed— that 

beautiful place I have described to you ” 

"Then let us proceed thither quick?” inter- 
rupted Harold, who was a prey to the most 
frightful suspense ;l>ut he suddenly bethought 
himself that it would be more prudent to re- 
gain possession of his huge heard — for he knew* 
not how serviceable that main ingredient of 
his disguise might possibly prove, or how far 
Chiilin’s failure would compromise himself. 

lie was advancing towards that part of 
the hedge over which the hag had thrown the 
beard— when she, divining his intention, hurst 
into so hearty but at the same time so sardonic 
a fit of merriment, that he became almost furi- 
ous with rage : and an imprecation burst from 
bis lips. 

" It’s no use for you to think of getting back 
that beard of your s,” said the hag : "for there’s 
a deep ditch behind the hedge— and into that it 
has fallen.” 

"Wretch 1” muttered Harold: then secim. 
how useless it was to vent his rage on the wo- 
man, he said, “ (Some - hasten and lend me to 
the-place. where Chiflin is waiting for me.’’ 

"This way and the ling at once struck 
into that very road whence lie lmd been all j 
along expecting to see the Cannibal emerge. 

.She proceeded at an extraordinary pace, con- 
sidering her great age, which could scarcely 
have been less than seventy : and yet it was a 
sort of. hobbling, shambling gait— so that it 
waR a wonder she could get over the ground so 
fast. Harold followed her close,— Ins snspense 
increasing, if possible, and becoming nil the 
mor<i painful the ncare- lie drew to the place of 
destination. The walk continued for about 
half-a-mile ; and then, in a small open space by 
the side of the road, a dilapidated cottage 
gradually stood out from amidst the obscurity 
of the hour. But it evidently was not so bad 
as the hag had represented it : for there was at 
least one window which bad not fallen in— and 
a light glimmered through it. Harold thought 
that this could not be the place : but the hag 
struck ont of the road and made straight for 
the - habitation. On bis nearer approach, 
Staunton perceived that it had a door, and that 
its roof was but partially dilapidated. Indeed, 
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the lapse of time ; and the other portion was to 
all appearances perfectly habitable. ' 

“ There — walk in,” she said, throwing open 
the door : “and T will loave you alone to settle 
your affairs with your friend Chiflin/ • 

These laRt ivordB were uttered with a peculiar 
irony, which for a moment filled Lord Harold 
with a vague yet poignant' apprehension either 
of imminent danger, or that the woman was in 
some way deceiving him. But so desperate 
was his situation, ana so acute liis suspense, 
that he hesitated not for more than a single 
instant ; and crossing the threshold, entered 
the. small and wrotched room where the candle 
was burning. The luig closed the door behind 
him ; and her horrible laugh reached his ears as 
rIic hurried away from the place. 

But what words can depict the’ mingled 
consternation and dismay which seized upon 
Lord Harold, when instead of fipding himself 
in the presence of Chiflin the Cannibal, he war 
instantaneously confronted by his uncle the 
Marquis of Kagledean ! 


CIIAPTKR (.'XX V. 


Till: tale which the half-maniac lmg had told 
tin- young nobleman in respect to the dreadful 
murder committed by her three sons, and 
their execution on the spot where the deed 
took place forty years back, was strictly 
true. It was well known at the time 
that she herself wns perfectly innocent of 
any complicity in that hideous turpitude ; 
and as the event rendered her half-crazy, she 
hecamp an object of pity on the part of those 
who knew her. It wns true that she had been 
permitted to continue, in the habitation of 
that cottage ; and was supported by the 
charity of persons dwelling in the neighbour- 
hood. She was wont to call - at the country- 
houses ronnd about, and even at sonic in tie 
town of Tonbridge itself, to receive broken 
victuals and an occasional cast-off. garment, 
with now and then some alms in the shape of 
money : and thus she did not starve. Her 
mind* was to a certain extent upset ; and she 
had told no falsehood when she said that 
during the hours of darkness she waB accus- 
tomed to visit the spot where her three sons 
had Buffered for their crime, and where they 
were interred after hanging in chains forsomo 
years. 

She was known throughout the district as 
Crazy Bet \ and if ever, when posted at the 
fatal spot, nhe encountered some benighted 
wayfarer, she was wont 'to tell him the story 
of the dread deed in her own peculiar style ; 
and Bhe appeared to feel a malignant pleasure 


half of the little cottage was alone ruined by in the horror and affright which she thus in. 
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Ft'! red in the mind* of the timid. Ir. o:i«* retire ■ 
however she wa* rrni'.rksblc for a great degree j 
of shrewdne.:" : she could we]* recollect nr.y- 
thing that was told l.er : and if p-vashmully 
entrusted with a ne--np>* ora lott-r by tho"a 
of whose charity she wn« a recipient, elio never 
failed to esc- rate the c<mnmVunn with scru- 
pulous punctuality and accuracy. 

Many ytv.’-a hack, befor- ’»•- Quitted England 
on his’ self-exile to the < ‘eminent, the Matqui* 
of Eigledean. when riding about that part 
of the country, had frequently fallen in with 
(Vary }!et ; and lie v.-a* invariably accc-iomed 
to bestow upon her some proof of his lfmni.»nu'- 
eomnnnpration. A few days previously to the 
period of which we nr*’ now writing, and when 
again happening to ride in this direction, he 
encountered her : and it was a proof of the 
woman's extraordin »rv shrewdness ami keen- 
ness rf penetration, notwithstanding her dis- 
ordered intc!if"ts that she had at once 
n orrni. ed h*'r former benefactor, the Marquis 
of Ktgledcan. Tims did she exhibit a power of 
perception and a strength of memory which 
not even any of the former friends and ac- 
quaintances of the Marquis: had shown : for, 
a* the read 1 r has seen, on tun return from 
Italy under tlie f f Vo of “Mr. < lunthorpe," 
he was fo much altered ns almost to defy 
recarnitiori. Yet this crazy creature hut? re- 
c agnized him ; and lie wn« much struck by the 
e'-urrene 1 '. 

Wh>n he had i<-ued forth from mansion 
nft»r the adventure with < 'hiflin the < 'innihal, 
he i)>-nt hi* way on foot in the direction of the 
spot where the cro»s. roads met, nnd which had 
been indicated !t- him a* the try sting- place for 
that villain with his unworthy nephew. As 
we have s* '-a he had taken the precaution of 
providing htnu*Mf with pistols, in case Lord 
Harold should think of consummating a crime 
which hi" agent th“ • 'innihal bad failed to 
p»rp> Irate. The Mnrqtii" felt np*ured that 
Eliifun world keep his word, and not repair 
to the spot for which the, appointment was 
given,- inasmuch n« it was upon this con- 
dition that he was to receive the money 
in America and a future proof of fjorti 
EsgledeanV liberality. The distance was 
Tour miles from the Park to that spot : 
hut when three and-r.-half were accomplished, 
the Marquis found birmelf close by the hut 
which lie knew to he tenanted by Crazy Bet. 
At that instant she was issuing forth from her 
habitation to pay her wonted visit to the spot 
where h n r eo ns were executed ; and an idea at 
once struck Lord Ksglcdean. 

Ife thought to himself that if he continued 
his way to encounter his nephew, the latter 
night either flee precipitately on recognizing 
his unde instead of the Cannibal— or else might 
make r. sudden attack upon him, in which case 
h* would he. compelled to discharge his pistols 
in his own defence. Now, Lord Eagledean 
could apprehend no catastrophe more fatal to 
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■ his or. r. per.c- of mind than that . which might j 
* render him tlw T:sy«-r of his nephew ; and thus, j 
on beiioldin,; < Vary llet, did the idea strike • 
him to whir}, ve have above alluded. It was 
to the olfi'ct that, he would employ her as a 
means to bring his nephew face to face with 
him in.-id- the hut. He knew- that Crazy Bet 
would aemrately perform whatsoever commis- ' 
si on In- might entrust to her, and that of her ; 
own i ecord she was certain to tell her tale in 
such a manner that would produce an impres- 
Hon of awful horror upon the mind of Harold. 
Inslmrt, the Marquis, comprehending all the 
dreadful suspense which Harold was sure. to 
feel, foresaw what would he the emotions ex- 
eited in his mind liy a meeting with that crazy 
bar.— and lie therefore conculded that not 
lneiely would Staunton ho brought by her 
into his presence, but. Hint he would come with 
a soul so thoroughly racked by every horrible 
feeling a" to he susceptible of complete prostra-' 
lion when he should find himself face to face, 
with that uncle whose destruction he had sought: 
to compass. Accordingly, the Marquis of Eagle- 
dean gave his directions to the old lmg,— tolling' 
her jti"i sufficient to enable her to drop certain' 
hints and assertions which could not fail to! 
startle Lord Harold and perplex him moat 
cruelly. The render has seen bow well Crazy; 
llet acquitted herself of her commission— andj 
how she was enabled to gratify that species oh 
malignity which, an the result of her misfor- ■ 
tunes, had become interwoven in her nature,: 
—by tearing ofi a portion of the young noble- 1 
man’s disguise. It was also consistent with} 
her habit of representing her own condition toi 
he as deplorable as possible, that she should 1 
have somewhat exaggerated the misery of her 1 
habitation. Finally, she succeeded in inducing 
Lord Harold to accompany her ; and we have 
(•sen how featful was the consternation which 
seized upon the guilty young nobleman when l.e 
found himself confronted by bis uncle. 

There, then, they met — there in that wretch- 
ed sordid little room in which there was scarce- 
ly an article of furniture ; and even the Lw 
tilings that met the eye, were broken nnd 
dilapidated ; there,' by the light, of a flickering 
candle, did tin* uncle and the. nephew meet face 
to face. The Marquis wore a stern expression 
of countenance ; and in each hand lie. held a 
pistol, the light glimmering upon those weapons 
and revealing them to the eyes of his graceless 
nephew. Harold comprehended all in a moment 
thntliis worst fears were realized— that Chifliu 
had failed, or betrayed him — that everything 
was confessed, and he stood in tiie presence of 
his nnele as one who was stamped with the 
premeditation of murder. Not for an instant ! 
did the wretched criminal think of personally 
attempting any farther villnny on his already 
too much outraged relative ; and after stand- 
ing for a few moments in ghastly dismay, lie 
sank down on his knees exclaiming, “ Pardon 
i me— pardon, me 1” . i 





“Rise, Bir,” said the Marquis, in astern or. whether it was instigated by that she-devil, 
tone : “ rise — take your stand as far off as the Lady Saxondale ? Answer truly : for I shall 
narrow limits of this place will permit— and be able to judge whether you speak with ac- 
listen to what I have to say.” curacy.'’ 

Harold obeyed mechanically, and with a “On my soul,” exclaimed Harold, with pas- 
most unfeigned and wretched humiliation. He sionate vehemence, “ I should not have thought 
felt that it was indeed > the most miserable of it had I not encountered that detestable 
moment of his existence,' and once scarcely to woman at Beauvais. I was acting, at the time, 
be envied by a felon in the gaol’s condemned in obedience to your commands — I was follow- 
cell. He dared not look his uncle in the face : ing your instructions to the very letter, — tra- 
but retreating into the farthest corner, stood veiling quietly and unostentatiously upon the 
with downcast eyes — the picture of abject Continent. I had even halted at Beauvais merely 
woe! v for the purpose of pursuing some recreating 

“Harold,” Baid the Marquis, still speaking sport in the neighbourhood ” 

sternly, and still grasping his pistols with the “ I understand— and. you met Lady Saxon-' 
air of a man who did not choose for a moment dale,” interrupted the Marquis of Eagledean : 
to be off his guard, and who was resolved to “ and she put this execrable project into your 
punish on the spot any attempt that might be head— and she instructed you where to find a 
made upon his life, — “ Harold, my presence fitting instrument for its execution — and more 
here is to afford you one more chance of than that, she furnished you witl'i the means of; 

I redeeming the past. That your own conscience taking life by a prompt and inevitable process. 
must -if you be at aii accessible to the slightest It was her bottle of poison which you sought in 
spark of proper feeling— for evermore torture the room at Saxondale Castle. .Is not all' this 
you with remorse on account of this tremen- correct ?” 

dous crime which you have sought to have per- “ It was so — it was so,” ejaculated Harold, 
petrated by means of an agent who is already a literally writhing with the agony of his 
branded murderer,— is but too certain. But thoughts. 

still there is a possibility of future atonement “And has it never struck you, then,” in- 

1 hope to God I may say t< of sincere peni- quired the Marquis, “ that Lady Saxondale is 

tence ! This chance I will give you. Nay, do perhaps a murderess herself ?” 
not interrupt me : do not speak 1 No words “Ah!’ — and Harold gave a sudden start, 
that may now come from your lips, can while his countenance grew more ghastly, if 
delude me with the idea that you are possible, than it was before, 
already repentant. Such speedy penitance “ Yes -I see that the idea has struck you,” 

follows not upon a plot so insidiously laid and said Lord Eagledean. “ Doubtless you remem- 
a crime so coldly deliberated. Years of con- ber with what extraordinary suddenness a do- 
trition can alone redeem the past. Bat now, mestic in her service— Mabel Stewart, I think 
before my final intentions towards you are was the name I read in the newspapers at the 
made known, answer me a few questions, time ” 

Before, however, I proceed to put them, let “Ahl” again ejaculated Harold-: but now it 
me give you to understand that if even at 'his was with a certain feeling of relief ; for he had 
moment you still entertain a project of a dia- fancied that his uncle meant to touch upon an- 
bolic character against myself, it were most other topic. “Yes, yes,” he cried, snatching 
perilous for you to attempt it. At the slightest with avidity at this unexpected turn which, 
hostile movement which you were to make, Lord Eagledean 's .discourse had thus taken : 

I would shoot you as remorselessly as I would “I do remember now — but it never struck me 
kill a rabid dog. Moreover, you cannot think before.” 

that I was so imprudent as to trust myself in “There can be no doubt of it!” said the Mar- 
tbe presence of such as you, even though armed quis. “That woman is a murderess— and for 
with these weapons. If I raise my voice, some mysterious reason of her own, she poisoned 
there are those sufficiently near at hand to her dependant. But to her conscience must she 
rush forward, and either save your uncle or be left for punishment : I can see no means of 
at least capture his assassin.” bringing her guilt directly home to her. Now, 

As the reader knows full well, this assertion Harold Staunton, consider the position in 
on the part of Lord Eagledean was not correct ; which you have placed yourself, — imbibing 
but he felt it necessary thus completely to over- the instigations of a murderess to become a 
awe and intimidate the mind of his nephew murderer 1 Providence has interposed to save 
who had already shown such a dreadful, ap- you from the commission of this foul deed, 
titude for crime. Harold groaned in the The vile tool whom you employed, confessed 
bitterness -of his spirit — but said not a word ; everything; and for your sake I have not 
he was completely discomfited— crushed — surrendered him up to justice. By this time 
; broken down. _ he is far away from the neighbourhood ; and 

| “Now,” continued the Marquis, “the first he will go to a foreign land. You also will at 
; .question I have to put to you, vs whether this once sat out for another country, : but it is | 
; ; fiend-like project was initiated by yourself — not to France that you shall return there 
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! must* be no opportunity afforded for you to 
. i-v.i in again with that iromsa who for pur- 
! poses of^ evil has obtained such an empire over 
[yon. No— it ip to Sweden that you shall 
■ proceed ; and at Stockholm will you fin your 
j residence. There will I cause to be paid 
; quarterly, the income I promised when a few 
I weeks hack yon went to France. The amount 
will be periodically handed over to you, on 
personal application only, at a banker’s in 
Stockholm : the money will net be paid to 
your written order. Now, Harold, you will 
lose no time in repairing to London and em- 
barking for Sweden. This last chance do I 
give you. If you be heard of or seen in 
England until such time as I think fit to 
authorize your return, I will at once atop 
the sources of your income, and will take active 
measures to punish you in a more serious man- 
ner. That you may not think I threaten with- 
out power to carry my menace into execution, I 
remind you that if I were to apply to the 
Court of Chancery to cut off the entail of the 
Eagledean estate— and if I were to adduce as a 
ground for the application, all the incidents of 
[your atrocious conduct and meditated crimes, — 
let me remindyou, I say, that such application 
would not be in vain, and that you would find 
yourself in a condition of the most abject 
pauperism. What then would be your fate? 
Shunned by the whole world — execrated as a 
monster who sought to commit the most dia- 
bolical of crimes— your very name spoken 
even by your nearest relatives with loath- 
ing and abhorrence— dragging your miser- 
able existence through the odium, the hate, 
and the disgust of all acquainted with 
your misdeeds, — without even the posses- 
sion of wealth to cheer you, — what, I ask, 
would become of you then ? But if you 
faithfully and truly follow out the course which 
I have laid down, I shall hold your obedience 
to my will as a progressive atonement for the 
past. From your aunt and your sister will I 
keep your wickedness concealed, — so that some 
years hence, when as an altered man you return 
to this country, you may still be received with 
open arms by them.” 

Lord Harold was about to speak : fervid 
assurances of implicit obedience to his uncle’s 
will, were on the point of issuing from the lips 
of the crushed and spirit-broken young 
nobleman;— but the Marquis waved his hand 
imperiously to command silence. 

“Promise me nothing,” he said, still coldly 
and sternly: “I want proofs— not words. 
Heaven send that yon may appreciate the 
leniency now shown you I Depart : — I have no 
more to say. Depart, Harold— and may the 
incidents of the last few hours operate as a 
terrible warning and as an efficient example.” 

Again did the Marquis of Eagledean wave 
his hand in a peremptory manner ; snd his I 
miserable nephew slunk away from his presence. 


•JIIAPTER CXXYI. 


Mr.vn S TtRIDE. 


! A pout five years previous to the date of 
which we are writing, the whole fashionable 
! world of Paris was suddenly excited by the 
j appearance in that brilliant sphere of a beautiful 
j young English girl, named Adelaide Horton, 
j She was then nineteen years of age, and of a 
loveliness so transcending as to ravish the 
hearts and bewilder the imagination of all 
beholders of the male sex— while the ladies 
felt even their jealousy triumphed over by the 
loftier feeling of interest which her presence 
I inspired. She was represented to be an orphan, 

, and came to Paris, accompanied by an auDt, 
j who made no pretence of possessing any great 
' means ; nor did she hesitate to confess to the 
I acquaintances she formed, that her niece was 
j entirely portionless. But tor one of such radiant 
charms a brilliant marriage might be expected ; 
and no doubt this was the hope of the aunt, 

I who seemed to be much attached to her young 
{ relative. 

Adelaide was as accompanied as she was 
beautiful : her manners were amiable— her 
disposition appeared to be good— and in her 
intercourse with the society to which she was 
at once introduced on her appearance in Paris, 
her bearing was marked with the most modest 
propriety. She spoke the French language 
with all the fluency of a native ; and for one of 
her quick intelligence, it was easy to attain in a 
comparatively short period, the fashionable 
Parisian accent. 

Adelaide Horton found all the male sex her 
admirers ; and amoDgst them she bad Boon 
several suitors. At first she appeared to give no 
encouragement to any one in particular; but 
after a while it was whispered that the young 
and handsome Count de St. Gerard had made an 
impression on the heart of the English beauty. 
The aunt was however, with all her attachment 
for her niece, a worldly-minded woman ; and on 
privately instituting certain inquiries, she ascer- 
tained that though the Count was in the pre- 
sent enjoyment of a considerable estate, yet 
thatlii8 possession thereof was the subject of liti- 
gation ; p.nd that if the decision of the tribunals 
should be agamst him, he would be reduced to 
comparative poverty. It was known therefore 
by the most intimate friends of the aunt, that 
she set her face against the attachment which 
her niece had formed ; and in a few weeks the 
old lady’s worldly forethought was justified by 
the circumstance of a hostile judgment against 
Count de St. Gerard, and the sudden aliena- 
tion of this young nobleman’s property. He 
immediately quitted Paris ; and whether any 
private interview took place between him and 
Adelaide Horton, vra3 not known to her aunt 
and friends. 

A very few weeks after this occurrence the 1 
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fashionable • world of the French capital was 
startled by tbe announcement that the beauti- 
ful English lady had consented to bestow her 
hand upon the Baron de Charlemont. This 
gentleman had served with great distinction in 
the French army, and had risen to the rank of 
General. He was rich — but was mutilated 
with many wounds ; and was Bixty years of 
age. Ho had never been a handsome, nor even 
a fine man ; and a scar upon his face had ren- 
dered him. even more repulsive than lie natural- 
ly was. That Adelaide should conceive a love 
for him was beyond all questioning. But to be 
sacrificed to bucIi an individual, naturally 
caused considerable astonishment, even in a 
sphere where young damsels when portionless 
.were wont to became the wives of men old 
enough to be their grandfathers. For it was 
thought that the English tastes and notions of 
Adelaide would have retiuered her averse to 
such an alliauce. However, it was of course set 
down to the successful nmmeuverings of the 
aunt ; and the Baron de Charlemont, though 
usually a man of reserved habits, and whose 
ouly pride seemed to consist in the gallant 
deeds associated with his name, appeared 
immensely elated at the triumph he had 
obtained over the numerous rival competitors 
for the young lady's baud. It must however 
be observed that of all these competitors he I 
was decidedly the richest, — though there were I 
meu of a loftier rank who were sighing at 
Adelaide's feet : but then in France, aristocratic 
titles were held in the time of King Louis- 
Philippe in much less estimation than the 
possession of wealth. 

Adelaide Jlortou accompanied the Bar on 
de Charlemont to the altar, and became the 
mistress of her husband's splendid mansion 
•in the Rue de Tournon. She was twenty 
when she thus married ; and it was con- 
sequently four years previously to the 
date which our tale has properly reached. 
After her union she mingled iu society as 
usual : her manner was as gay and affable as 
ever ; and people wondered bow she could 
so soon have forgotten the haudsome and 
elegant Count de St. Gerard. For two years 
did her married life last ; and never once 
did the breath of scandal whisper a syllable 
against her name. Her conduct was marked 
by every appearance of the strictest propriety ; 
and this also excited some little degree of sur- 
prise on the part of the Parisians, — inasmuch 
as with a husband of the Baron’s age and 
personal appearance, if she had bestowed her 
favours upon a lover, she would not have been 
blamed nor have lost her social position : that 
is to say, as long as outward decency was not 
flagrantly violated. But there was not even the 
faintest suspicion that the Baroness de Charle- 
mont indulged in any such amour. On the con- 
trary, it was very well known that she had 
rebuked with diguified indignatiou Beveral 
overtures that were made to her by the hand- 


some and dissipated youths of the Parisian 
aristocracy. ” 

Thus did two years pass away after the mar- 
riage of Adelaide with the Baron de Charle- 
mont. No issue resulted' from ’ the alliance ; 
and we must observe that tbe aunt resided 
with her niece and the Baron at the mansion in 
the Rue de Tournon. 

One evening, at tbe.expiratidn of those two 
years, a female— poorly clad, and with a thick 
veil over her countenance— ent'ered ; the shop of 
a chemist in an obscure quarter of Paris, and one 
of the most remote from that in which the Rue 
de Tournon was situated. Addressing herself 
to a lad about eighteen— the chemist’s Bon, who 
was serving behind the counter— she inqired 
for some prussic acid.- The ’youth- questioned 
her as to the use Bhe intended to make "of it,— 
at the same time representing tliat the French 
laws were very stringent against the salo of 
all poisons, and that it specially behoved him 
to bo cautious in dispensing one of that 
deadly character. She answered in a firm and 
collected tone, that her husband, was making 
chemical experiments, and that lie required 
prussic acid for tlic purpose : .she likewise 
gave a name and address, which the youth wrote 
down in a book : but still he hesitated, not 
liking the manner in which she kept tbe veil 
over her countenance. She appeared to treat the 
matter with considerable indifference,— sayirig 
that if he disliked to serve her,' she would go 
elsewhere. The chemist was ' very poor ; 
money was a great , object ; the youth knew 
his father’s necessities— and acceded to the 
woman's request, fchc. received, the phial of 
poison, paid the sum demanded, and walked 
cooly and deliberately out of the shop, 1 — as 
if conscious of no evil intent, and not .caring 
if she were followed. . " ' 1 

Almost immediately after slie had quitted 
the shop, the chemist himself entered from an 
inner parlour : and his son told him what had 
taken place. The old man was very angry 
that the poison had been served, — representing 
that if any evil consequences ensued, the rigours 
of the law might ho - visited upon them both. 
Ilcinstnutly demanded in which direction .the 
woman went on leaving the shop ?— and the 
sou then recollected (for it had not struck him 
before) that she proceeded in a contrary - way 
from the address which slie had given. 

“You would recognise her again 1" said the 
father : “ run in pursuit— and if you Pveriake 
her, insist upon having the phial back and on 
returning the money. I will in tile' meantime 
speed to the address which she has given : 
for if it be tbe correct one, slie may have 
sought it by a circuitous route, having perhaps 
other purchases to make.” ■' ’! 

The father and son accordingly sallied forth, 
each taking a separate ^direction. The father, on ': 
reaching the address indicated,' found— as be; 
had already more than half suspected— that no; 
Buch person was known there ; and that no 
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' he said quickly, “Pardon me, madam— but it 
1 b necessary I should speak to you ; and if 
you would avoid scandal and disturbance, 
I pray you to return quietly to the shop you 
have bo recently left.” 

The lady had stopped short on being thus 
clutched and thus addressed : the chemist's 
son felt by. her arm that she was trembling 
violently — and indeed, veiled though she were, 
it was evident that her whole form was thus 
agitated. But quickly recovering herself, she 
said ih ; a voice that sounded cold and composed, 
though low, “ I live close by. Come with me 
— arid I will do whatsoever you desire.” 

“But,, madam,” at once responded the 
chemist's son, “ you are proceeding in a contvavy 
direction to the address which yon ere now 
gave me.” 

“Tnat is quite true,” she rejoined, in the 
same' collected manner: “but I had other 
purchases to make. I ha* > a friend living close 
at hand ; we will proceed thither : and then 
you can not only explain yourself, but I will 
convince you that I am of the highest respecta- 
bility.” 

“ Madam,” replied the. youth, “ what I re- 
quire to bo done can be accomplished in a single 
moment. Give me back the phial, and receive 
your money in return.” 

“ Fool l” suddenly ejaculated the stranger 
lady, who during this brief and hurried collo- 
quy, had taken something from beneath her 
shawl with the hand that was disengaged : for 
the chemist's son still retained a firm grasp on 
her right wrist : and at the same instant that 
she uttered that word some powder was thrown 
in his eyes, which naturally made him start 
with the sudden pain. 

The lady burst away from him: he shouted 
for the. police, while wiping his eyes with his 
handkerchief : a crowd soon gathered around 
him— he gave a hurried desciipiion of the 
female’s appearance— and several persons set off 
in every direction in pursuit. But all attempts 
to overtake her were unavailing : and mean- 
while the young man had been conducted into a 
house close by, where water was furnished for 
him to bathe his eyes. It was some innocuous 
powder that lmd been thus thrown ; ar.il beyond 
the temporary pain, lie experienced no farther 
annoyance therefrom. On returning home, he 
recounted to his father all that had occurred ; 
and he then learnt that the address given by 
the purchaser of the poison, was false. The old 
chemist deemed it prudent to repair, without 
delay to the Prefect of Police, and narrate the 
entire particulars ; and this functionary con- 
sented, under all circumstances, to forbear from 
instituting any penal proceedings against the 
chemist's son. 

It would appear that the Prefect bad not the 
slightest conception who could be the female 
that had purchased the poison. He consulted 
half-a-dozen of his most experienced agents, 
and those who were best acquainted with the 


personal appearance of ladies moving the 
fashionable sphere : but as a matter of 
course there were more than one, and more 
even than fifty,' with light or golden air 
whom these' agents recollected in a moment; 
and it was therefore impossible to fix upon any 
one in particular. For several days afterwards 
the chemist’s son accompanied one of the 
agents to all the most fashionable resorts, to 
see if he could recognise and point out any lady 
resembling her who had purchased the poison : 
but this endeavour likewise proved unavailing. 
Six weeks passed away ; and the occurrence 
ceased to he thought of by the few to whose 
knowledge it had come. We should however 
observe that not a single line relative thereto 
had found its way into the public journals,— so 
that the female who purchased the poison, 
might he supposed to have remained unaware 
of the proceedings thus taken to discover her. 

It was in the middle of the night, at 
the expiration of this interval of six weeks, 
that the houeebold of the Baron de Charle- 
mont was suddenly alarmed by the violent 
ringing of the hells communicating with 
the chamber occupied by that nobleman 
and his wife. The principal lady's-maid 
was the first to answer the summons ; and 
she was met on the threshold of the chamber by 
the Baroness, who seemed in a violent state of 
agitation, and desired her to hasten and arouse 
her aunt immediately, as the Baron was seized 
with apoplexy. Another maid, who immediate- 
ly after made her appearance, was directed to 
bid one of the men-servants run instantaneous- 
ly and fetch medical assistance : for that the 
B.iron appeared to be dying. Both of these 
maids perceived a strong odour of vinegar and 
perfume in the chamber ; and they of course 
concluded that the Baroness had been applying 
restoratives to her husband. The atmt speedily 
reached the chamber, where 8he found her 
niece apparently in a fainting Btate, and 
the Baron de Ciiarlemont lying a corpse in 
the bed. The aunt herself was so dreadfully 
shocked that for some minutes she required 
from the female-servants who gathered in the 
I'oom, as much assistance as her niece. But at 
length, by the time the medical man arrived, 
they were both somewhat restored to self-pos- 
session. The Baroness Beemed to be much 
affected : but there was nothing so unnaturally 
frenzied in her grief as to give it the air of 
being assumed and over-done. On the contrary 
— as subsequently described by the witnesses 
thereof— it appeared the natural ebullition of a 
young wife's feelings, when so xudely . and sud- 
denly deprived of a husband who, if he possessed 
not her love, at all events had gained her esteem 
and gratitude by liis kindness towards lier. In 
short, it was represented ,to.be just that species 
of aflliction which was likely ; to be shown under 
circumstances where 'there could not beany 
fervid or impassioned love. When sufficiently 
composed to give an account of the tragedy, the 
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narrative of the Baroness amounted to these 
particulars : — 

On retiring to rest, the Baron had complained 
of an uneasy feeling and dizziness in the head — 
a fact corroborated by his valet, who had assist- 
ed him to undress in a room adjoining the bed- 
chamber : but after he had sought his couch, he 
felt some better. In the middle of the night 
the Baroness, who slept lightly .,.,. was awakened 
by hearing her husband groan : she started up 
— and by the light burning in the room, per- 
ceived that he was in a fit. She instantanesly 
applied such restoratives as were at hand— or at 
least 'which she believed to be calculated to 
have that effect : and finding that he was rapid- 
ly becoming worse, she rang the bells to arouse 
the household - In the interval, however, bet- 
ween the appearance of the two maids and the 
coming of her aunt, her husband expired. 

The medical man attributed the death to apo- 
plexy, of which there was every symptom in 
the appearance of the corpse ; and the proper 
notification in cases of sudden death was sent to 
the police, there being no coroner's inquest in 
France. This notice was forwarded at about 
nine o’clock in the morning ; aud on being com- 
municated at the head-quarters of the Prefec- 
ture, it immediately struck one of the function- 
aries there, who was personally acquainted with 
the Baroness, that she corresponded in stature 
and in the hue of her hair with the description 
given by the chemist’s son of the female who 
had purchased the poison six weeks back. The 
medical man above-mentioned, was instantane- 
ously communicated with ; and on hearing 
what was explained to him, he said that a person 
being poisoned by prussic acid, would present 
such an appearance as the corpse of the Baron 
de Oharlemont. It was then ascertained who 
the undertaker was, to whom instructions were 
given_ for the funeral, — these instructions 
having been already issued, inasmuch as 
interments are enjoined by the French 
laws to take place with the least possible 
delay after death. The undertaker being 
found, it was arranged that on some 
pretence he should call at the mansion, as 
if for farther instructions ;. and that he should 
be accompanied by the chemist’s son, whom he 
might introduce as one of his own men. The 
proceeding was conducted with all this delicacy, 
so that the feelings of the, widowed Baroness 
might hot be wounded in case it should tran- 
spire that she was not purchaser of the poison, 
aud that suspicion was erroneously directed 
against her. 

These matters were all arranged with the 
characteristic celerity of the French police ; 
and at about noon on the day following the 
night of the death, the undertaker, accompanied 
by the chemist’s son, was introduced to the pre- 
sence of the Baroness. She was seated alone in 


dertaker and his companion made their appear- 
ance, the latter could not repress an ejaculation ! 
as the conviction smote him that this was the 
lady who had purchased the poison : but the 
Baroness herself seemed not to recognise him— 
neither did it appear that she heard the ejacu- 
lation which had fallen from his lips, or that 
she was in the slightest degree troubled at his 
presence. The undertaker put some questions 
— received the answer — and withdrew, followed 
by his companion. 

In the immediate neighbourhood of the Rue 
de Tournon a magistrate was waiting with some 
gendarmes, to act if necessary ; and on receiving 
the information brought by the chemist's son, 
these ofliciajs at once repaired to the mansion. 
On being introduced to the room where they 
found the Baroness, she appeared more amazed 
and indignant than troubled at their presence ; 
and when the magistrate announced to her that 
he had come to arrest her on the charge of 
poisoning her husband, she burst into tears, 
but repelied the accusation with every appear- 
ance of outraged innocence. The news spread 
like wildfire through the spacious mansion : the 
aunt came rushing half frantic into the room ; 
aod embracing her niece with passionate 
vehemence, proclaimed her conviction that the 
charge was as false as it was atrocious. The 
Baroness besought her relative to compose her 
feelings, with the assurance that her guiltless-' 
ness would soon become apparent. 

She was not immediately removed to prison' 
•but merely placed under the strictest svrrcil 
lance, while a surgical examination of the body 
took place. This was at once proceeded with : 
it occupied several hours— and the three medi- ! 
cal men who performed it, could not agree in‘ 
their opinion. Two expressed their conviction' 
that the deceased had come by his death by 
prussic acid ; and of these, one was the medical 
attendant who in the first instance had de- 
clared it was apoplexy from natural causes! 
The third surgeon dissented from the idea of 
poison, and held that the opinion originally 
delivered by the attendant of the family, was 
the correct one. However, the result was that: 
in the evening the Baroness de Charlemont 
was committed to prison : and the affair excited 
an immense sensation in the fashionable world 
of Paris. ’ 

Six weeks elapsed before tlie trial took place: 
and during this interval the accused Baroness 
maintained the utmost fortitude, mingled with 
a grief which [appeared perfect natural for the' 
loss of her husband and the dreadful crime 
with which she was charged. Her aunt visited 
her daily, although she had received such a 
Rhock that her health was rapidly giving way. 
In the meantime the papers of the deceased 
Baron had been examined ; and it was found 


that he had very recently been speculating 
a drawing-room where she had just been giving largely in mines, which had turned out a corn- 
orders to a milliner for her mourning ; and she plete failure, and in which the bulk of his 
appeared to be much afllicted. "When the nn- fortune was swallowed up. From certain 
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■ entries in a memorandum-book which he kept, 
it appeared that his wife was .cognizant of 
; these speculations and losses ; and this circum- 
1 stance was considered as telling in her favour, 

1 — inasmuch as it could not be to possess herself 
of the sole and absolute control over a large 
fortune that she had put her husband to death ; 

: for the bulk thereof v^as gone, and the widow's 
' pension to which she would be entitled, was 
j infinitely inferior to bis pay as a General in 
! the' Army. Therefore, in a pecuniary sense, 

: she was cutting her own throat by making 
away with her husband. 

The day of the trial arrived ; and the Court 
was crowded to excess. The Baroness, ap- 
j parelled in her widow’s weeds, was' conducted 
into the dock by two gendarmes ; but Bhe was 
allowed to remain seated during the proceed- 
ings. She was exceedingly pale— and therefore 
all the more interestingly beautiful! For some 
time after she entered the hall of justice, she 
remained with her eyes be’-yt downward,— not 
once throwing a single glance in the direction 
of the seats filled with so many of her fashion- 
able acquaintances. Her aunt was not present : 
the excitement and suspense she had hitherto 
endured, lmd at length completely prostrated 
her on a bed of sickness. The King’s Vrocura-/ 
tor opened the proceedings, detailing the facts 
already known to the reader, and which had 
tended to accumulate the burden of suspicion 
upon the head of the prisoner. In speaking 
of the alleged tragedy itself, the public func- 
tionary made use of the following observa- 
tions 

"Supposing the charges set out in the in- 
dictment to be correct, it is for the imagination 
to penetrate into that death-chamber, at that 
deep midnight hour when the deed was accom- 
plished, and to mark step by step the proceed- 
ings of the accused. Thus following the sug- 
gestions of conjecture, wc may suppose that 
the fatal poison was dropped between the 
lips of a sleeping husband, and that vinegar 
and strong perfumes were profusely poured 
upon his head and purposely allowed to flow 
upon the bed-clothes, in order to absorb the 
strong odour of the prussic acid. Then, this 
being done, it is easy to conceive how a certain 
part had to be played, in order to avert suspi- 
cion from the guilty heroine of that stupendous 
tragedy. To put on an air of violent agitation 
and to ring the bells furiously, were the first 
expedients which in such a case would be na- 
turally resorted to. Then the accused meets 
at the threshold those who first hurry in res- 
ponse to that alarming summons. The position 
of the door prevents these maids from observ- 
ing that it is an already lifeless corpse which 
occupies the bed : — they arc made to believe 
that the Baron still lives— they are sent on 
separate errands— a few minutes elapse before 
tlie aunt readies the chamber — by this time 
the part of the accused is sufficiently played — 
it is no longer necessary for her to conceal that 

all is over; Ah, gentlemen of the jury, I fear 
that all was over mauy minutes before that 
aunt’s presence there, — that all was over when 
the fatal drop of poison was placed upon, the 
tongue of a victim who thus suddenly passed 
from the sleep of life into that which death 
forbids from waking. But you will be told, 
gentlemen of the jurj', that the grief of the 
Baroness was too natural to be assumed — that 
her manner, when . arrested, was that of an 
innocent person outraged by a charge as it 
was foul — and that her demeanour during the 
period of her capitivity, has been all consistent 
with this conscious guilelessness. You are not 
to be led away bj' these representations. The 
human mind is of ,/nauy varieties ; and there 
arc some which, endowed with extraordinary 
strength, as well as being subjected to the 
control of a powerful will, may be regulated 
and made pliant to suit all circumstances. 
Such a mind as this may enable its possessor 
to play on a particular part until the end; A 
jnanifestation of fortitude is no more an evi- 
JrJence of outraged innocencp, than a complete 
pinking into despondency should be taken as a 
[proof of guilt. Some minds sustain themselves 
‘baldly throughout a career of crime : while 
others, really innocent, sink crushed and 
broken beneath the slightest imputation of 
guilt. Then, too, contlemen of the jury, you 
will be told that the accused had no earthly 
reason for committing such a crime— that by 
the death of her husband she frustrated the 
chance of his shattered fortunes being re- 
trieved— and that she reduced herself to 
comparative poverty on a widow’s pension, 
whereas, had he lived, she might still have 
shared the liberal revenue enjoyed by a 
General-officer. You will ho told, too, that 
her conduct an a woman a'nd a wife has been 
unexceptionable— that the breath of suspicion 
1ms never tniuted her fame— and that it could 
not therefore be to enjoy without restraint 
the embraces of a paramour, she had been 
led to the perpetration of such a crime. But 
it is not for you to set yourselves up as judges 
of motives : you have to decide upon the 
evidence of facts. How many secret springs 
are there in the human mind, which remain 
concealed from general observation, and which 
it is impossible to fathom I How many in- 
cidents have wc on record of great deeds 
of turpitude — known and unmistakably proven 
— which were committed without any apparent 
motive ! But perhaps, when the presiding judge 
shall interrogate the prisoner, it may transpire 
that she had a motive-- or at least a hope, in 
doing this deed, — supposing, according to the 
terms of the indictment, that she did really per- 
petrate it. There are incidents where first affec- 
tions have been blighted— v> here a marriage has 
taken place with another than with him whose 
image filled the heart— and where the husband 
has been immolated in the hope that after due 
time a second marriage may put that heart in 
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possession of its long-cherished object. I do 
not say that sn.h is the esse in the present | 
instance : but I believe that I uui not alto- ! 
gether without a justifiable ground for making 
the allusions just sp >k-*n.” 

The speech of the King’s Procurator, which 
lasted four hours, produced an immense sensa- 
tion in the Court ; and many who had come 
thither in the belief of the Baroness de Cliarle- 
rnont'a innocence, had their faith considerably 
shaken : while othcis, still more easily led away 
by the power of forensic oratory, were turned 
altogether agoiuat her. Whatsoever emotions 
were passing in her mind, "could not be conjec- 
tured by the audience generally ; inasmuch an 
throughout the Procurator’s address she kept 
eyes bent down, and licr features were thus 
concealed by the front of the dock. But now 
came the interrogatory of the prisoner by tbe 
presiding judge— a feature in French criminal 
proceedings totally unknown to our English 
tribunals. The Baroness stood up, not n single 
glance did she trun towards the auditory : 
her eyes were fixed on the judicial bench. Her 
demeanour was firm and collected — but her 
cheeks were pale ; and indeed it was impossible 
that ahe could have done otherwise than feel 
much inwardly : for it was a matter of life or 
death to her — and that death, if pronounced as 
her doom, to be inflicted by the guillotine 1 

The President proceeded to question her in 
the usual manner,— first of all inquiring her 
nge and maiden name, the country to which she 
belonged, and the date of her marriage. He 
then asked whether she were acquainted with 
a certain Count do St. Gerard 7 When this 
question was put, a breathless silence reigned 
on the part of the auditory : the deepest sus- 
pense prevailed. A few moments elapsed be 
fore the Baroness answered the query : and 
then she replied in the affirmative. The Presi- 
dent next inquired whether she had not at one 
time experienced a certain affection for that 
young nobleman ? To this demand an affirma- 
tive response was likewise given : and now tbe 
voice of tbe Baroness trembled audibly. She 
was asked under what circumstances she was 
led to marry the Baron de Chnriemont, when 
her heart inclined towards another ? . 

“ I was poor— and the Biron was rich,’’ an- 
swered Adelaide, her voice again trembling, 
and now with a still more visible emotion. “ My 
aunt, to whom I was under the utmost obliga- 
tions, was likewise poor. I should have made 
no sacrifice of the feelings to procure the enjoy- 
ment of riches for myself : but I was prepared 
to make every sacrifice on account of my aunt.” 

“ Then you consid.-r that you were making n 
sacrifice,” inquired the President, “ by espous- 
ing the Baron de Charlemont V 

“ Should I be believed, * exclaimed Adelnide, 
with much emotion, “if I were to nssert the 
contrary? No — it would be against nature ! I 
did consider it a sacrifice ; and the world niUBt 
have regarded me as a victim. But l accepted 


my destiny ; and when I once became the wife 
of an honourable man, I resolved to fulfil my 
duties faithfully. Nay — I can scarcely say 
that 1 resolved ; because that would be to imply 
that I had deliberated upon the subject- and 
to deliberate would have been to waver. "What 
1 mean is, that when 1 once entered tbe mar- 
riage-state, I accepted all its holiest oblii a- 
tious ; and the prosecuting counsel has done me 
the justice to admit that I never have been 
accused of violating them." 

This speech, brief though it were, was very 
effective, and produced a reaction of opinion on 
behalf of the accused. Perhaps too, her ex- 
quisite beauty, which was setoff at the moment 
by the re-appearance of the (lushing roses upon 
her cheeks, helped to create that renewed 
sympathy : at least it was so with the male 
portion of the auditory. 

“ Now, Adelaide Horten,” said the President, 
— for in France the prisoner under such cir- 
cumstances would be addressed by her maiden 
name,— “ answer me this question : how long is 
itsince you saw the Count de St. Gerard 

“ Some weeks previously to my marriage with 
thcBtron de Charleruqnt,” replied the accused, 
“ I beheld the (fount de St. Gerard for the last 
time.’’ 

Here the counsel engaged for Adelaide’s 
defence, rose and addressing the tribunal con- 
sisting of three judges, said, “Gentlemen, 
anticipating that such a question would. be put, 
we have taken pains to procure evidence to the 
effect that the Count de St. Gerard has not set 
foot in Paris— nor has he indued been within 
fifty leagues of the capital— for upwards of two 
years past. Here is an affidavit to that effect, 
made by tbe Count de St. Gerard, nnd attested 
before tbe groper authorities at Strasbourg.” 

The paper being duly handed in, the inter- 
rogatory, wan resumed, — the President now 
asking the Baroness whether she had purchased 
poison at the chemist s house— whether she had 
ever disguised herself in mean apparel un- 
becoming her Btation whether she had ever 

seen the chemist’s son previous to the occasion 
on which he presented himself at her mansion 
in company with the untertaker ?— to all which 
questions Adelaide replied firmly in the nega- 
tive. 

“ I have now," svd the President, “ but one 
more question to ask— nnd it is an important 
one. The indictment specifies that at nine 
o’clock in the evening of the 20th of August, 
1842, you visited the chemist's house under 
certain circumstances. If this be the case, you 
must have been away from your own home for 
at least an hour. The question I have to ask is 
this— What were you doing with . yourself on 
that particular cveningfrom nine to ten o’clock ? 
and can you prove how you passed that 
interval V 

“ I dined with my deceased husband and my 
aunt,” responded Adelaide. “ at seven o’clock. 
At oiglit we retired to the drawing-room. Soon 
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afterwards I was seized with a violent liead- 
| ache, and retired to my own chamber, where .1 
| lay down and fell into a deep sleep. At about 
half-past ten I was aroused by one of the maids, 
who entered to see if I required anything." 

The President had no farther question to 
put; and it was evident that the response to 
this last query was deemed unsatisfactory by 
the audience,— the tide of suspicion once more 
setting in strongly against the Baroness de 
Charlemont. As to what the judges and the 
jury thought of thfi matter, it was impossible 
to glean . from their grave and unchanging 
countenance. The trial was suspended for 
half-an-hour, during which interval the pris- 
oner was transferred to a private apartment 
in the Palace of Justice : and when the pro- 
ceedings were resumed, the examination of the 
witnesses for the prosecution commenced. 

The chemist’s son was she first thus called 
upon ; and he recited the fac s already known 
to the reader : but when cross-examined, he 
admitted that during the six weeks which had 
elapsed since the Baroness was taken into 
custody, he had on three or four occasions 
said to his father, “ Good heavens 1 what if 
after all I should be mistaken as to the identity 
of this lady the woman who purchased the 
poison ? I should bo the means of sending an 
I innocent being to the scaffold 1" Neverthe- 
less, when re-examined by the Royal Pro- 
curator, he affirmed his belief that the prisoner 
in the dock was really and truly the same who 
had purchased the poison ; and he attributed 
his occasional waverines to a certain nervous 
excitement which all these extraordinary pro- 
ceedings had produced. His father was the 
second witness examined : but all that he had 
to depose, was the circumstance of making an 
inquiry at the address given by the female 
who purchased the poison, and finding that 
address to be a false one. 

The third witness called for the prosecution, 
was the principal lady's-maid of the Baroness 
de Charlemont. She deposed that on the even- 
ing alread} r particularized as to date, she per- 
fectly well recollected the prisoner ascending 
to her own chamber a little before nine o’clock, 
and complaining to the witness,' who was in 
that chamber at the time, of a very severe 
headache. The Baroness said she should lie 
down and endeavour to sleep : whereupon 
the witness withdrew. Some little time after- 
wards— it might have been perhaps an hour 
— witness again ascended to the chamber-door, 
and knocked, thinking that possibly her mis- 
tress might require something. No answer 
was returned ; she tried the handle of the 
door — but found that it was locked inside ; 
and therefore concluding that her ladyship 
was sleeping, she retired. Adjoining that 
chamber was the Baron’s dressing-room, which 
communicated with another chamber, known 
as the Baron's private apartment ; and this 
had likewise a door opening into a passage, 


whence a private staircase led down into a 
small garden ; and from this garden there was a 
back entrance into the Rue de Grenelle, 
which is behind the Rue de Tournon, running 
parallel with it. The witness did not ' however 
endeavour to penetrate into her mistress’s 
chamber by passing through that already! 
described as the Baron’s private apartment : : 
she could not therefore say whether the door, 
of this private apartment was also locked. At 
about lialf-past ten or a quarter to eleven on 
the night in question, she ascended again to 
her mistress’s chamber, she knocked— aud'iu a 
few moments the door was unlocked. ‘ The 
Baroness appeared to have just wakened up 
from slumber ; and she had ■ on precisely 
the same dress in which she had . dined. 
When cross-examined, the lady's-maid de- 
posed that she had never seen any apparel of 
a mean nature, or which could serve as a ‘dis- 
guise, in the possession of the Baroness : but 
there were several drawers which the Baroness 
was wont to keep locked, and to which she 
(witness) had not access. 

This same witness and another maid were 
examined as to the manner in which they were 
summoned by the violent ringing of the bell on 
the night in question ; and when cross-examined, 
they both declared the grief of their mistress 
appeared roost natural,— not violent nor over- 
strained— but just such a kind of Borrow as 
under the circumstances she might have been 
supposed to experience ; and they had not tlie 
faintest suspicion of foul play until the arrest 
took place, this circumstance striking them with 
the suddenness of a thunder clap. 

The deposition made by the aunt, and taken 
down by the examining magistrate when the cast 
was first brought before him, was read by the 
clerk of the court ; and it testified to facts al- 
ready known to the reader. Then followed the 
examination of the three surgical witnesses. 
Two of them persevered in their opinion that 
death had been produced by prussic acid : the 
third still held to a contrary belief. This was 
one of the most interesting portions of the re- 
markable trial, and occupied some time. 

Then began the speech for the defence, one of 
the mo9t able advocates of the French bar having 
been retained for the Baronees de Charlemont. 
He dwelt with emphasis and eloquence upon the 
all the salient points that told in her favour. The 
absence of any possible motive for the perpetra- 
tion of such a crime — the positive injury which 
she would have done herself in a pecuniary sense 
by removing the husband on whose life depended 
so large a portion of the revenue she enjoyed in 
common with him— the fact the chemist’s son 
had so frequently expressed his dread lest he 
should have been mistaken in a matter personal 
identity — the non-discovery of those articles of 
mean clothing which she was represented to have 
worn, and the difficulty of having disposed of 
such raiment during the short interval between 
her return from the chemist’s (as charged in the 
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Indictment) and tlic ransacking of nil lie 
drawers and boxes by the police immediately 
after the arrest. The learned counsel animad- 
verted strongly upon the attempt of the Royal 
Procurator to create the impression that a 
murder of a husband had been committed in the 
hope that the wav would thus be cleared for 
marriage with the object of the prisoner’s first 
affections. lie insisted that it wan an impor- 
tant circumstance in the prisoner'll favour tint 
she had never seen the Count de St. Gerard, 
nor communicated with him, since her mar- 
riage, — ns proved by that nobleman’s aflidavit. 
In respect to the endeavour on the part of 
the prosecution to show that the prisoner could 
not prove how she had disposed of her time 
from nine o’clock until helf-past ten on the 
night in question, that endeavour had complete- 
ly failed : for tlic inference to be drawn from 
the testimonv of the principal lady’s-maid, was 
that her mistress, having locked herself in her 
chamber to prevent intrusion, bad slept during 
the whole time. The learned counsel then pro- 
ceeded to dissect with much skill the surgical 
evidence which had been tendered -insisting 
that it was not even satisfactorily shown that 
the Baron de Cliarlemont was murdered at all ; 
and that as there was clearly a doubt upon this 
point, the prisoner was entitled to the benefit 
thereof. He concluded a long and eloquent 
speecii by calling upon the jury to acquit the 
Baroness', and relieve her from an imputation 
which could not be possibly sustained. 

Three or four witnesses for the defence were 
called. One was the magistrate who had effect- 
ed the arrest, and who frankly admitted that 
the conduct of the prisoner on the occasion was 
unlike that of a guilty person. He also deposed 
to having instituted the most rigorous search 
throughout the mansion and the garden— lmt 
that lie had neither discovered the phial which 
was alleged to have been sold by the chemist, 
nor any article of the humble raiment which 
the purchaser of the poi»on was described to 
have worn. The goal authorities were examined 
and they snokc to the demeanour of tlic | 
Baroness during the six weeks of her imprison- j 
ment. Some of the late Baron’s papers were j 
put in to show that his wife was acquainted 
with his pecuniary circumstances, and there- 
fore knew what would be the consequence, in 
tliis respect, of making away with him. It 
was likewise shown on the testimony of the 
valet, that the Baron had complained of illncfs 
ere retiring to rest on the night of his death. 

The King’s Procurator rose to reply, and 
briefly repeated many of bis former arguments, 
as well as answering of the counsel for the de- 
fence. When he had concluded, the Judges re- 
tired to deliberate upon tbc summing-up ; and 
after an absence of nearly an hour from the 
court, they returned — when the President de- 
livered his address to the Jury. He was an 
upright and conscientious Judge, and carefully 
avoided suffering the Jury to perceive what 


was the impression of the bench. Ht- pointed 
out all the facts that told for or against the 
prisoner; and though the summing-up was 
perfectly impartial; yet from the analyzation of 
the circumstances themselves it might be pro- 
nounced more favourable tliiiu otherwise to the 
Baroness, 

The President ceased ; and the jury with* 
drew to deliberate. It was now eight o'clock 
in the evening— the lamps were lighted in the 
court — a profound silence reigned. The audi- 
tory, amongst which were bo many of the 
fashionable world of Paris, had remained iu 
the judgment, -hall the whole day, so intense 
was the interest excited by this remarkable 
trial. A careful study of the most expressive 
countenances would have shown that the gene- 
ra opinion was adverse to the Baroness de 
< .'liatlemont— but vet that the jury could scarce- 
ly convict upon tlic evidence as it stood. And 
she— the accused— that beautiful creature of 
only twenty-two years of age— apparelled in 
her widow’s-weeds,— there she sat in the igno- 
minious dock, her countenance concealed from 
the general view. But every one knew full 
well that powerful emotions must be agitating 
in her bosom, and that she must feel that her 
life depended upon the fiat about to be pro- 
nounced by a majority of the twelve men who 
had retired from the jury-box. 

At length the door behind that box opened : 
one by one the jury reappeared, each resum- 
ing his s<\at with a solemn gravity of counten- 
ance and yet there was something in the 
looks of several which enabled keen physiogno- 
mists to conjecture what the verdict would be. 
All uncertainty on the subject was soon at an 
end : the decision was in favour of the Baroness 
de ('harlcmont, who was accordingly pronoun- 
ced ,iO' tjwift >/. 

No applause followed this verdict : though 
every one present felt it was a decision render- 
ed on tiie safe side, vet it seemed unsatiBfac- 
tor3% None of Adelaide's brilliant acquain- 
tances stepped forward to grasp ber hand and 
offer congratulations. One individual alone ad- 
dressed her thus ; and that was her own coun- 
sel. She sat for nearly a minute in the dock 
after the verdict was delivered: she sat as if 
turned into a statue ! Then she rose slowly ; 
and without turning a single look upon the 
audience, as slowly quitted the court. 


CHAPTER CXXVII. 

Tin; II K | DKGKOOM AND 1)111 UK. 

Tin; reader will recollect Hint it was after the 
bridal ceremony in the church of St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, that Lord Saxondale learnt 
from his valet that the Baroness had been tried 
for the murder of her husband. Terrific wns 
the shock which the young nobleman experienc- 
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ed at tliis intelligence : ho became pale as 
death, and staggered against the wall for sup- 
port. The astounding folly which lie had com- 
mitted struck him like a tremendous blow : and 
when he began to recover his self-possession, 
the direst alarms sprang up in his mind at the 
thought of having espoused such a woman. 

But how was he to act?’ It was done — and 
could not be undone. lie felt frightened at 
her ; and he thought to himself that it was ab- 
solutely necessary lie should veil his feelings 
and put upon the transaction the best face 
possible. A perfect adgpt in dissimulation, he 
had little difficulty in thus masking, the emo- 
tions which had been so suddenly and terribly 
excited within him : and on returning into the 
vestry /where he had left his bride, the radiant 
beauty of her person mitigated considerably 
the fir.st feelings of horror and alarm which 
had seized, upon him. The proper entries be- 
ing made in the register, Lord Saxondale con- 
ducted forth his bride to the >. \rriage ; and 
they proceeded to the mansion in Park Lane. 
There they were received by the assembled do- 
mestics, who, as yet ignorant of the lady’s an- 
tecedents, wore an expression of countenance 
indicative of tacit and respectful congratula- 
tion. 

Several days passed ; and in the meantime 
Lord Saxondale had read the whole particu- 
lars of Adelaide’s trial in a file of English news- 
papers, to which he referred for the purpose. 
The account was precisely that which wc have 
given in the preceding chapter ; and a para- 
graph, subsequently published, contained the 
intelligence of the death of the Baroness de 
Charlemont’s aunt, who expired a few days 
after that trial. And what was the impression 
which the perusal of this remarkable case 
made upon the young bridegroom’s mind ? Vain- 
lv did he endeavour to persuade himself that 
Adelaide was innocent : he could not succeed *. 
—at the bottom of his soul rested the dark, the 
terrible conviction that sho was really guilty, 
and that he had married a murderess 1 Yet 
again and again did he say to himself, “ No, it 
is impossible : she is innocent !*’ — and again 
and again did he find himself yielding t.o quite 
the opposite conviction. But when in her pre- 
sence — when under the influence of her sensu- 
ous witcheries and voluptuous blandishments — 
he at first fell into that reckless devil-me-enre 
mood which seemed to say, “ Well, never mind 
— it can't be helped— she won’t noison m? ' She 
is a magnificent creature ; and it was worth 
any sacrifice to possess her.*’ 

A fortnight passed ; and not a single visit 
was paid at Saxondalp House : it was quite 
evident that the fashionable world of the 
British metropolis intended to treat the new 
Lady Saxondale as she had been treated in 
France when presenting herself at the hall at 
the Odeon Theatre. But she said not a word 
Upon the subject to her husband : she did not 
seem to be annoyed ; she appeared as if she 


were unconscious that such studied and com- 
plete neglect was ‘demonstrated towards her. 
The dome3tic3 of the household had gradually 
grown cool— some sullen and sulky— others 
half-inclined to show what they thought ; and 
several gave warning to leave at the expiration 
of a certain term. When these notices were 
mentioned to Adelaide by the steward and the 
housekeeper, she made no remark beyond bid- 
ding them get other servants ; and she asked 
no questions. It seemed quite sufficient for 
her that she had become Lady Saxondale; and 
she troubled not herself about any other cir- 
cumstance. 

Edmund was astonished that neither Lord 
Petersfield on the one hand, . nor . Marlow and 
Mai ton on the other, had taken the slightest 
notice of his marriage. They came not - near 
him : neither did they write ; and he carefully 
avoided the chance of falling in with them— for 
if he did, it would be impossible to help touch- 
ing on the subject which he felt was no pleasant 
one whereof to attempt the justification. 
His mother too continued silent for the fort- 
night which thus elapsed from the day of his 
marriage. During tins interval he had re- 
mained almost entirely at home, save when 
visiting his club for the purpose of consulting 
the file of newspapers, lie had then noticed 
that those acquaintances whom he met there, 
bowed most distantly and coldly — some scarce- 
ly at all ; and as day after day passed, and not 
a single carriage rolled up to the door of Sixon- 
dale House— not one double knock was heard — 
he could not shut his eyes to the fact that he 
and his wife were completely cut. This was by 
no means agreeable to a vain and conceited 
young man, whose ambition it was to make 
himself conspicuous in Bociety. The reader will 
remember that one of his principal motives for 
going abroad was on account of the coldness 
demonstrated towards him by his acquaintances 
in London ; and he had hoped that bj T accept- 
ing the post of attach? to an Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, he should 
acquire a certain importance which, on his 
return to England, would turn the coldness of 
his acquaintances into parasitical eagerness to 
court him. But this hope was now utterly 
destroyed ; and he could not blind himself to 
the fact that he had committed the most 
egregious act of folly which he could possibly 
have perpetrated. Jle possessed a wife of 
resplendent beauty, but of ruined character— 
of a character ruined, too, in the most dreadful 
sense of the word ; and he would ten thousand 
times rather, after all, that she had been a 
wanton than that she should be branded by 
public opinion as a murderess. 

And then, too, when the frenzy of passion 
was sated by revelling in her arms — when on 
each occasion his sensuous cravings were ap- 
peased— the horrid thought would creep into 
his mind that he was held in the embrace of a 
murderess. This kept bim awake at nights ; 
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and in the profound silence of the dark hours, that city again.. He did not exactly know how J 
as she slept by his side, he would vainly en- to introduce the subject to his wife, of whom, ; 
deavour to banish from his mind the appalling as - lready stated, he stood much in terror: but ; 
conviction that it was an assassin who slum- one morning, while they were seated at break- j 
bered there! The imagination, thus goaded, fast, a remark which he . made at once turned j 
is fearfui *y fertile in' conjuring up circum- the discourse into the desired.channel. • ] 

stances of terror; and •Edmund thought to “I am going presently,” he said, “ upon a j 
himself that the sirne hand which had poured somewhat unpleasant business. It is necessary j 
the poison between the lips of one liusband, that I should call on old Petersheld, to obtain i 
might not hesitate to do the same to another, if some money from him, as my own is exhausted 
some secret purpose were to be answered there- and my regular allowance is not yet due.” 
bv. Aud then that C.mnc de St. Gerard too— “Ah I I am glad, Edmund,” responded his 
Edmund liked non the name : it became one of wife, “ that yon have sjroken upon the subject : 
the phantoms that haunted him — and he for 1 myself am in need of money. I want new 
thought that if this individual should appear dresses, various articles of jewellery, and a 
upon the scene aud renew his acquaintance thousand little things, which I must purchase 
with Adelaide, she might dispose of her bride- at niy leisure. By the bye, my dear,” she 
groom to make way for the possession of a went on to observe, “I have not' as yet 
third husband in the person of him, whom, in a made you acquainted with the precise 
court of justice, she confessed to have loved. ' nature of my affairs: but it is requisite 1 
Thus was it that even t 'jthin the first fort- should now do so. I am well aware,” she 
night of this most inauspicious marria.e, added, with a peculiar look, in which fora 
young Lord Saxondale was left bitterly to re-, moment there seemed to. flash a glance of 
peut the step he had taken. But how was he irony, “that you only married me for myself 
to extricate himself from the meshes which he alone— because you were doubtless aware that 
had allowed to be wo'en around his limbs? my pecuniary means were not large ; and by 
how was he to fling off the coil which an almost the circumstance of marriage they have dis- 
incredible infatuation had fastened upon him? appeared altogether.” 

He could not: he was afraid of that woman “Oh! of course,” exclaimed Edmund,” “I 
whom he had manied— he shuddered and he know that yon lose your widow’s pension by 
trembled at the awful capacity for mischief having married ugain : but that .house in 
which he believed to be possessed by his bride. Paris must > e worth something— eight or ten 
Aud ic was this very terror in which he stood of thousand pounds, I should think, at the very 
her that made him exercise all his po * ers to veil least ; — and as my allowance was well enough 
the real condition of his feelings, — so that he for a single man, but will not go a great way 
studied his best to multiply all possible assidu- to support us both in a proper manner, I was 
ilies and attentions towards her whom he had thinking that till I am of age- and become the 
made Luly S ixondale. He was growing des- master of my. fortune, it will be just aB well 
perate ; and yet, an arrant coward in every if we were to dispose of that house, the fur- 
possible respect, he dared not take any decisive niture, and equipages. It could; be done in a 
step. He endeavoured to drown bis thoughts few weeks ” 

in champagne, and also in the luxnriousness of “No doubt, ’ answered his wife, with the 
Adelaide’s charms : but there was gall mingled most perfect suavity of tone and a complete 
in the win-cup— and when his passion «as ease of manner-; “there would not be the 
sated by sensuous enjoyment, he ielt as if the slightest difficulty if the house belonged to 
splendid creature whom he held glowing aud me.” 

palpitating in his embrace, nm lit ail in a mo- “Belonged to you 1” echoed Saxondale. “I 
ment turn into a. loathsome reptile and fasten thought you told me it was your own ?" 
its venomous fangs upon him. “To be sure! — and I told you truly,” said 

A fortnight thns passed away ; aud at the Adelaide, “ You do not, I hope, think -that I 
expiration of this interval, Lord Saxondale Would deceive you ?’ she demanded Bomewhat 
found that his funds v ere exhausted and that indignantly. , 

he required money. As yet no conversation “Oh, no! not for a moment I, But ” 

had taken place between himself and his biide “Perhaps I might have omitted to mention 
as to her own pecuniary resources : but from a little fact,’ continued Adelaide : “ but if so, 
the statement which he had read in the news- it was because all my thoughts and feelings 
paper, he believed that these were of a limited were so completely absorbed by the love with 
nature. Still he thought it was as well to which you inspired me, However, I must 
understand exactly the amount of the revenue now inform yon that by a provision of my 
which she did possess ; and as he'' felt sure the late husband’s will — 

house in Paris belonged to her, he thought that Edmund could not help shuddering as he 
it might as well be disposed of, as they were thought that this husband to whom she" so 
by no means likely to need such an establish- calmly alluded, had been sent out of the world 
ment in the French capital, inasmuch as Ade- by her own criminal hand, 
laide had rowed that she would never revisit “The mansion in the Rue de Tournon,” she 
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steps livid and trembling with rage. So violent 
were Ilia feelings that he could have screamed 
out — he could have dashed himself against; tli • 
door — he could have torn it with his nails : 
but people were passing at the time, and he 
jfelt that he was already sufficiently mortified— 
nay, crushed and beaten ^down — to avoid far- 
ther exposure. He therefore hurried away ; 
and flinging himself into the first hackney- 
1 coach that he perceived, he ordered himself to 
be driven to the office of Mr. Musters in the 
City. During the drive thither, Edmund’s re- 
flections were of the moat painful nature. Al- 
ready cut by the entire fashionable world — 
looked coldly upon, or scarcely spoken to, by 
his acquaintances — denied admittance into the 
house of his own guardian — and insulted by a 
lacquey,— the possessor of a splendid title, and 
with enormous revenues in the prospective, was 
at this instant the most wretclie^Anortal upon 
the face of the earth. It was therefore in no 
very pleasant frame of mind that ho was set 
down at the office of the money-lender : but 
again putting on the best possible face, he said 
to himself, as he ascended the dark dingy stair- 
case, “At all events, old Musters won’t care 
who I have married : and as he has been paid 
once, he will be ready enough to lend me money 
again." 

In the front office a wretched starvelling boy 
was writing at a desk ; and in response to the 
young nobleman’s question, he said that Mr. 
Musters was alone and disengaged. Edmund" 
accordingly passed into The back-room which 
the money-lender made his private office, and 
where lie was now seated at a rl.-sk covered 
with papers. Tie was a little old man, looking 
as if he had been completely shrivelled up, 
without being actually scorched, by the ordeal 
of some intense process of heat, : his counten- 
ance had something vile and mean, as well a?, 
sharp and cunning, in its expression : lie as 
dressed in a suit of rusty black his linen 
was none of the cleanest— and by bis per- 
sonal appear, nice he rather resembled <a 
decayed tradesman or broken-down under- 
taker, than a man who, if he eho--e, could write 
his name to a cheque for a hundred thousand 
pounds. Yet >uch was the case: for during a 
long series of years, Musters had been amass- 
ing wealth by every variety of usurious, dirty, 
and dishonest y expedient,— taking care how- 
ever, in all his proceedings, to avoid entangl- 
ing himself with the criminal law. If his 
form appeared to have been shrivelled up in 
the close and heated atmosphere of a City- 
oifice, his soul was assuredly tanned, and 
parched, and indurated, so as to be perfectly 
inaccessible to every renerous or proper 
feeling : it was hardened to all the amenities 
of life, and susceptible only of ideas connected 
with sordid gain. 

“Well,’’ cried Saxondale, adopting an air 
of y flippant gaiety, which he was ever- wont to 
mistake for well-bred ease, as he entered into 


the usurer’s presence, — “ I am come to see yon 
•.gain — and ho flung himself upon a seat with 
m air of dissipated languor. 

“What has procured me the honour of your 
ord-diip's visit?” inquired Musters: and it 
-struck Edmund that his manner was cold and 
lie taut. 

“ I want you to write me a cheque for fifteen 
hundred, or so,” he responded ; “ and you 
shall have my promissory note.” 

“Very sorry, my lord — but it can’t be done,” 
said the old rann : and then he compressed 
his lips with decisive firmness over his tooth- 
less gums. 

“ How do you mean — can’t be done eja- 
culated Edmund. “ Didn’t you but very lately 
trust me to the amount of four thousand 
pounds ? and didn’t Marlow and Malton settle 
with you?"’ 

“ Well, my lord, they settled after a fashion,” 
replied Musters : “ they made me strike off a 
considerable amount.” 

“ Oh, all stufTand nonsense J” cried Edmund : 

“ there was plenty of margin left for your 
profits, I'll be bound. And then, what’s more, 
you got ready money instead of having to wait 
till 1 came of age.” 

“Yes— but Messrs. Marlow and Malton 
will not be disposed to settle your lordship’s 
debts again,” feaid the old man, now speaking 
almost doggedly. 

“ And if they don’t, aha’n’t I bo of ago in 
eighteen months? and you will of course cal- 
culate interest and commission, and all that 
sort of thing, accordingly. Come, I want 
fifteeu hundred to-day very particular indeed ; 
and 1 will give you a bill for a couple of 
'hmiftand.'* 

“ I would rather decline, my lord,” answered 
Musi era finely. 

“ But why ’? This is not treating me well. 

T know you have got plenty of money : so 
th'-re’s no excuse of that sort. Come now, 
there’s a good follow— take out your cheque- 
b oik and Lord Saxondale condescended to 
i'liupt, a coaxing and cajoling tone with tlie 
old usurer. 

“O 'ce for all, my lord, I cannot— I will 
nor.: 1 ' -and the money-lender, throwing him- 
self hack in his chair, assumed a look of Btern- 
est decision. 

“But. wlmt’s your reason?” demanded Saxon- 
daio, who scarcely thought that the money- 
lender, whom on former occasions, during his 
connexion with Emily Archer, he had found 
so pliant, could now prove completely in- 
flexible : “ what’s the reason, 1 say ? Am I 
not as well able to pay as I was some few 
months ago 1 ’ 

“I don’t know, my lord — I don’t know,” 
answered Musters mysteriously. “ At all events, 
I decline accommodating your lordship.” 

“ But I must and will know what is the 
reason,” exclaimed Saxondale, really alarmed ■ I 
and all the vague terrors which had been 
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previously haunting him, came back with 
renewed force into his mind. “There is 
something strange in your conduct, Musters. 
Money-lending is your vocation, where you 
know* it is safe ; and you can have no 
fear in respect to me. Come, why. don’t 
you speak? If you have got anything in 
, your mind, I wish • you wouid out with it at 
I once." 

“ I would rather not give any explanations, 
my lord,” was the usurer's curt response. 

“Well, I suppose the fact of the matter is," 
cried Saxondale, nervous and agitated, and full 
of apprehensions, which were all the more 
torturing because so indefinite, — “ there is 
something in this marriage of mine that yon 
don’t like?’’— and it was with difficulty he 
could eive utterance to the words, which ap- 
peared to stick in his throat. 

“ Since you press me so, my lord,” answered 
Musters, “ I must candidly confess that you 
have stated the exact truth.” 

“ But what the deuce has my marriage got to 
do with the business I propose to you Y de- 
manded Saxondale, in a vehement manner. 

“ Simply this, my lord," rejoined Musters : 
“ that if your relations and friends should take 
it into their heads to lock you up in a lunatic- 
asylum for having contracted such a marriage, 
what would become of any money I might lend 
you ?” 

Edmund— the wretched Edmund— sank back 
aghast at this announcement which struck him 
with the force of a revelation. It appeard to 
be the solution of all the vague terrors which 
were floating in his mind : it was the key to the 
reading of the mystery of his own feelings : it 
seemed at once to point to the impending evil 
whereof he had a presentiment. He longed to 
ask old Musters a fcw questions— as to whether 
he had only spoken at random, or whether he 
had any real grounds for throwing ontsnch 
a frightful eventuality ? — but when he en- 
deavoured to speak, the words stuck in his 
throat, and he could only gasp forth a few 
inarticulate sounds. 

“ You needn t frighten yourself, my lord,’’ 
said Musters, fearing lest the young nobleman 
should go into a lit. “ I don t know tliat such a 
thing will happen ; and I ha e no particular 
reason for supposing that it may. But this I 
io know — that where persons have a great deal 
if property, either in possession or prospective, 
here are always people more or less interested 
n getting them locked up ; and heaven knows 
mu have done enough to induce any two 
ibysicians to pronounce you mad a dozen times 
iver. However, it s no business of mine ; and I 
hould not have said so much, had you not 
ressed me. And now, my lord, as my time is 
recious,” added old Musters, looking at his 
mtch, “you will excuse me." 

Saxondale rose from his seat — and without 
ttering r. word, quitted the room, ne felt as 
he were walking in a dream— not merely a 


dream, but in the midst of a hideous night- 
mare. There was a stunning and stnpifying 
sensation in his brain : he felt that bis position 
was a dreadful one— but beyond this he had not 
the power to reflect deliberately upon it. 
Mechanically did he re-enter the hackney-coach 
and three times did the driver ask whither he 
was to proceed, ere Saxondale gave him any 
answer. Then, in a mood of thorough despera- 
tion, he said, “ To the office of Marlow and 
Multon, Parliament Street.” 

Why he gave this address he scarcely knew : 
but it seemed to him that bo was iu *a state of 
horrible uncertainty which must be cleared 
up. He had better known the worst at once ; 
and if any such shocking intention as that at 
which Musters had hinted, were entertained 
concerning him, he would rather be in- 
formed of it thau continue in a frightful 
suspense. It did not occur to him that sup- 
posing such an aim was really in view, those 
who purposed it would keep their own counsel 
until the moment of its execution. In short 
he had no power nor faculty for deliberate 
meditation ; and from this half-stupified con- 
dition of mind he was scarcely aroused some- 1 
what, when the hackney-coach stopped at the 
law^yere’ office in Parliament Street. 

Alighting from the vehicle, Lord Saxondale 
was seized with another fit of hesitation ; and 
for a few moments he was nlrnost inclined to' 
depart again, without seeking an interview with 
Marlow and iMalton. He would probably have 
done so, bad he not suddenly recollected that 
his wife had asked him for money ; and as he I 
had none to give her, he felt afraid to return 
iuto her presence without being able to gratify I 
her request. He therefore ascended the stairs; 
and entering the clerks’ office, inquired if either I 
of their employers was within ? Jle was in- ! 
formed that Mr. Marlow was in his private room 
— but that he had two gentlemen with him • 
whereupon Edmund said lie would wait. One of 
the clerks took in his name ; and returned, say- 
ing, “Mr. Marlow is not particularly encaged, 
my lord : he has only got two friends with him ; 
and be hopes yonr lordship will walk in with- 
out ceremonj\" 

. Edmund wns suddenly cheered by this invita- 
tion : it looked as if the lawyer-guardian was in- 
clined to be more civil than the diplomatic one ; 
—and again assuming an off-hand manner, and 
mustering up all his courage, Lord Saxondale 
passed into the private ofiice. There he found 
Marlow seated with two gentlemen, with whom 
Edmund was altogether unacquainted. One 
was on elderly man, with gray hair— dressed in 
deep black— and having a very serious look. 
The other waB Borne years younger— handsome, 
and apparently good humoured— gaily apparel- 
led -and with a massive watch-chain festoon- 
ing over a briglit-hued waistcoat. Mariow 
j introduced Lord Saxondale to these gentle- 
imen — but did not mention their names in 
[return. Thhi however Edmund considered to 
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i be an oversight ; and thinking nothing more of 
i it, took a seat. 

j “ Well, my lord,” said Marlow, smiling areh- 
i ly, “ so you have perpetrated matrimon v — eh ? 
j l have not paid my respects at. Saxondalt* House, 

! h-cause I thought I was not wanted.’’ 

“ And why did you think that V’ inquired 
Edmund, still more cheered than at first by the 
jovial kind of good-naturedly bauteriug tone 
which the solicitor adopted. 

I “ Why do I think so ? ’ c-jaculated • Mu'Iow : 

I “ why, because you did not condescend to con- 
sult me as to the alliance— although you ought, 
you kuow, to have done so— strictly speaking — 
as I am your guardi-iu. Neither did you send 
me a piece of the wedding-cake :” — and here he 
laughed again. 

“Upon my word, there was no wedding-cake 
at all I" replied Edmund, laughing likewise. 

“ You see, it was all done in such a hurrv 

“So I understand,” interrupted Mirlow. 
“Come, do tell us all about it* ’t will be so 
very amusing ! T r- are friend*,* of mine — very 
intimate friends - capital fellows ton— and so 
iyou needn't mind •>.» iking b -fore them. ’ 

I “Oh ! not T,” <*j I'tted E hound, perfectly 
I rejoiced at the m -.nnerin which his marriage 
i was treated by rh.- attorney, and making sure 
j that his p.HWQUj • d-mands would be unhesita- 
i tingly complied .vith “Of course you have 
| heard t at L*ty 3-vXondale— the new Lady 
| Sixondale, I nviu — is a very beautiful wo- 
: wan ?” 

“ Oh ! that is well known,” responded M ir- 
. low. “I think you never saw her before you 
met her that night at the Odeon Theatre ?” 

“Naver/* replied E hound. 

“ Ah ! then see what an effect beauty has 
upon your lordship, *’ cried Marlow, rubbing 
his hands quite gleefully. “Why, the next, 

morning yes, I do believe from what Peters- 

i field told me, the very next morning— you 
carried off the prize— wasn’t it so? Really your 
i lordship is a perfect killer of ladies' hearts. Bub 
\ tell us— was it not so ?*’ 

i “ Well, it was," answered Edmund. “But 
you see, site is so exceedingly beautiful — so 
fascinating ” 

_ “ To be sure— to be sure,” observed Marlow. 

" And then you travelled straight off with her 
ladyship— brought the fair prize to London— 
and married her a3 quick as special license and 
person’s aid could tie the knot. Am I nob 
light ?*’ 

“ Perfectly so,” rejoined Saxondale, who felt 
himself quite the hero of the scene, and fancied 
the exp'oit was altogether as great and glorious 
as Marlow was depicting it. 

“Pray excuse me, my lord, for asking a ques- 
tion,’’ said the elder of the two gentlemen, both 
of whom appeared much interested in the 
discourse: “but is not my friend Marlow 
exaggerating the facts ? Was it really the case 
J that at the very first meeting your heart w.ts 
I vanquished by the lady, and her’s became • 


enthralled to you ? and that you bore off the 
prize witti such wondrous celerity ?” 

“It is all true -perfectly true,* responded 
Sixuudale. “Marlow has exaggerated no- 
thing. 3 

“ Well, it was a superb feat,” remarked the 
younger of the two gentlemen ; “ and your 
iordsuip has really much to be proud of. I 
suppose that your lordship did not condescend 
to any such low and grovelling proceedings as 
to inquire into her ladyship’s resources— family 
connexions — personal circumstances -or other- 
wise ?” 

“Oh, no— nothing of the sort!” replied 
Saxondale : “ it was all love -sheer love.” 

“And did her ladyship run away with you, 
my lord — or you with her ladyship ?" inquired 
the younger gentleman. 

“ Oh ! I ran away with her,” responded 
Saxondale, determined to monopolize all the 
honour and glory of the proceeding. “ But I 
say, Marlow,” he immediately added, turning 
to the lawyer, “what the deuce in the matter 
with old Petersfield? I called on him jjst 
now— and he was de.nied to me.” 

“Why, my lord,” responded the attorney, 
“you can’t be surprised if Lord Pster&fieid, 
with his exceedingly precise and rigid notions 
of etiquette, should be somewhat vexed, — in 
the first place that you did not consult him 

and in the second place but 1 am fearful 

of giving offence however, as of course 

your lordship must have the best possible 
reasons for knowing the accusation to have 
been false " 

“Oh, ye3— her ladyship assures me that it 
way, ’ interrupted Saxondale: “quite false 1 
By the bye, she is very badly treated by the 
world ; and it is my duty, as her husband, to 
defend and vindicate her. 3 ' 

As he uttered these words, Edmund drew 
himself up with as much dignity as he could 
possibly assume : for he was quite proud of 
the quotation from his wife’s own i junctions, 
and which he thought peculiarly happy and 
well turned. 

“No doubt of it," said the younger of the . 
two gentlemen : “no doubt of it l Of course 
your lordship was acquainted with all the 
circumstances before the marriage took place ?’ 

“Not a bit of it 1” ejaculated Edmund. 

“ Daring the journey I overheard several 
things that sounded uncommon strange ; and 
I meant to ask her ladyship for an explana- 
tion : but such was her beauty, and so great 
her fascinations, that all other things were 
put out of my head :3 

“Oh, of course !” interrupted Marlow: “so 
that if the Baroness de Charlemont had been a 
fiend in angel-shape, and you had been some- 
what lerl to suspect it, you would not have 
troubled yourself to sift the matter to the very 
bottom ?” . i 

“N >t f indeed l* 3 observed Edmund flippant- ; 

• ly : and he thought that this ; way of treating ‘ 
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took himself to Saxondale Castle. But inas- 
much as he had not merely been traced to that 
boozing-keu, but his cast-off garments were 
likewise discovered there, the landlord was 
compelled to give some account of his own share 
of the proceeding, to avoid being prosecuted for 
harbouring a man charged with felony. He 
therefore boldly declared ' that though Chiffin 
had occasionally frequented his house, he did 
not know who he was— and had not the least 
idea that he was wanted by the officers of 
justice. On being farther questioned, he gave 
an accurate description of the suit of clothes 
which he had lent him, — thus endeavouring to 
display the utmost zeal in affordiug the con- 
stables as much information as he could, in 
order to exonerate himself. The consequence 
w.is that an advertisement was drawn up, con- 
taining a description of Chiffin, together with 
the suit of clothes borrowed from the landlord : 
and this was inserted every day for, a week in 
the newspapers, — after which time it was only 
published occasionally. These necessary ex- 
planations being given, the reader will better 
understand the incidents which are to follow. 

On making his exit from Edonbridge Park — 
after his adventure with the Marquis of Engle- 
deau and Elizabeth Paton— Chiffin the Canni- 
bal pursued bis way as long as it was dark ; 
and when morning dawned, he stopped at a 
lonely cottage — where, on proving that he had 
the means to pay, he was accommodated with 
what he wanted. As a matter of course he had 
kept liis word in not seeking an interview with 
Lord Harold Staunton ; because it was bis in- 
terest to adhere strictly to the terms dictated 
by the Marquis. 

At that cottage he remained the entire day, 
— telling some plausible story to avert any 
suspicion which might attach itself to such con- 
duct on his part. When uigbl catne, lie net 
out again — pursuing his journey on foot until 
morning, when he again rested ‘at uome isolated 
hut, — resuming not his travels till the re- 
appearance of night. In this manner did he 
journey, taking care to avoid the metropolis, 
and crossing the Thames at Kingston. Jlis way 
was then continued northward ; and at the ex- 
piration of a week he reached Liverpool. 

There he took up his quarters at a low pot- 
house in one of the obscurest neighbourhoods 
of that immense town ; and cautiously institut- 
ing inquiries with respect to the sailing of 
vessels for America, he found that he should 
still have to wait four or five days before he 
could embark. He however felt tolerably con- 
fident of being enabled to remain in snug 
security at the publichouse ; and as lie had 
plenty of ready money in his pocket, lie 
possessed the means of whiling away the 
I time with as much liquor and tobacco as 
| were requisite for such a purpose. But he had 
not been fonr-and- twenty hours at this place, 
when he was horribly alarmed by reading in 
the London Times one of those advertisements 


to which we have alluded, and which were still 
repeated' at intervals. It gave such a life- 
like portraiture of the man and such an ac- 
curate description of the costume which he 
then wore, that lie felt his security' would be 
terribly menaced if the same advertisement 
met the eyes of the people of the house, or 
any of its frequenters. He therefore hastened 
to pay his bill and take himself off. He how- 
ever resolved to remain in Liverpool, as it was 
more than ever necessary that he should 
escape to the United States, now that he hud 
received such a startling proof of the measures 
which were being adopted in London to capture 
him. The first necessary proceeding to avert 
suspicion from himself, was to obtain another 
suit of apparel with ti e least possible delay ; 
and then lie hoped that in a costume quite 
different from the one specified in the ad- 
vertisement, and by shifting his quarters 
every night, as well as by keeping himself 
particularly close during the day, lie might 
ensure his safety till tlic vessel should sail. 

It was about nine o’clock in the evening 
when lie quitted the low public-house after 
seeing tlic advertisement in the manner ju8t 
described ; and recollecting that at no p.reat 
distance there was an old clothes' shop, he 
bent his steps thither. After a very brief 
inspection of tlie garments displayed for sale, 
lie made choice of a coarse suit fitted for one 
in the labouring walks of life : and perceiving 
an old white hat with a rusty crape band 
round it, lie resolved to purchase that likewise. 
The bargain was made— he paid the money — 
took the suit— and went away with it. That 
night he passed at a public-house in another 
quarter of the town ; and when he arose in the 
morning, dressed himself in . the garb bought 
on the previous evening. Chifiin now looked 
something like himself again : that is to say, 
he was apparelled much in his wonted style 
before lie had put on the borrowed suit bc- 
loging to the Bethnal Green landlord. It was 
a matter' of calculation with the Cannibal to 
have thus assimilated his present to that which 
lie . habitually wore. In the first place, it was 
ro totally unlike that which was advertised in 
the newspaper : and in the second place, if he 
were seen at Liverpool by any one who knew 
him in London, the individual so recognising 
him would fancy it to be a mistake, and would 
argue that it was far from probable that Chifiin 
would dress himself in his old habitual style. 
Throughout that day' lie remained at the 
public-house where lie had slept : but in the 
evening, in pursuance of his settled plan, he 
took his departure and proceeded to another 
in a distant quarter of the town. Had he still 
more particularly consulted his own safety, lie 
would at once have retired to the chamber 
which lie secured for the night's accommoda- 
tion : but lie' could not resist the temptation 
of passing into the tap-room and sitting down 
to drink and smoke with whomsoever he might 
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nd there. He considered himself to be quite 
ife. It was one of the lowest description of 
ubiic-houses,— situated in a very narrow 
lley, not above eight feet wide ; and the old 
imblc-down buildings bung ro innch over on 
thor side, that the interval between the 
tbled roofs facing each other wan even less 
inn that between the thresholds of the front- 
jors. Tlie boozing- hen was frequented by 
laractcra whose looks repelled the idea that 
icy were very nice in their morals : the tap- 


j room was tilled with a’dense cloud of tobncco- 
I smoke ; and the half-dozen men whom the 
(.Unnibal found seated there, were beheld dimly 
as if through a mint. 

t Miiifn pat down— called for some liqnor and 
a pipe— and ensconcing himself in the obs- 
curest corner, was half buried, ns it were, in 
the shade of that nook and in the volume 
of atnoke to which his own pipe now contri- 
buted. He did not immediately join in the 
conversation which was going on : for those 


30 
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who were discoursing were all friends with 
each other — and their topic was some matter 
interesting only to themselves. But presently 
there was a brief pause, during which more 
liquor was called for. 

By the bye,” said one of the men,. “ what 
was that you was a-telling me, Bill, this morn- 
ing, about some advertisement in a newspaper, 
and two hundred pound reward V' 

“AVhy, about that feller— Chifliu, I think 
his name is,” responded the individual thus 
addressed by the diminutive of Bill, — “ him, 
you know, as murdered the publican and his 
wife in some place in London.” 

“ And so there’s two hundred pound reward, 
is there ?’ said another of the company. “My 
eye ! shouldn't I like to get hold of it ! It 
would just make all right. But where do they 
think he is ?” 

“ Ah ! I dare say they would be uncommon 
glad to know,” answered Bill : “ but as they 
don't know, they keep on putting tip'" adver- 
tisement into the paper. And talking of that 
there business, puts me in mind of what hap- 
pened iu this worry identical public, about live 
year ago. You recollect, Tom — don’t yet ?" 

“ Yes — 1 know what you mean,” answered 
the person thus addressed, and who had the 
appearance of a costermonger. “ I was sitting 
in this worry place, and was smoking a pipe 
and drinking a pint of half-and-half, just as I 
be now ” 

“AVcll, but what are you talking about V” 
asked another of the company. “ T don’t know 
nothing of the business : but then I didn’t use 
this house at that time.” 

“ "Well, but you lived in the neighbourhood, 
Dick,” was the answer : “ and you surely must 
remember how Jack the Battler made his es- 
cape when the traps was arter him.” 

“ I can't say 1 mind it,” rejoined the former 
querist. “ What was it all about?” 

“ Why, I will tell you. Me and some others 
was a-taking our pipe and pint in this room, 
when in walks a chap just as that genclman 
did just now — and here the man made a sort 
of llonrish of his pipe in the direction of Chif- 
fin,who began to feel excessively uneasy at his 
position, although he saw as yet he was not 
suspected. “ Well, so he sits his-self down, 
calls for some brandy-and water and a pipe, 
and begins to enjoy his-self. I couldn’t help 
looking at him rayther hard— for thinks I- to 
myself, ‘ There is something wrong about you, 
old feller ;’ — and yet I don't know why I should 
have thought so any more than I should 
about that ere genelman which is seated in the 
corner and here there was another move- 
ment of the pipe in somewhat unpleasing in- 
dication of Mr. Chiflin. 

“ I suppose he had a precious queer face of 
I his own,” observed one of the listeners. 

I “ No— it wasn’t that : ’cos why, 1 doesn’t 
I judge by faces. If so be I did, I shouldn’t per- 
I haps think over well of two or three on us here ; 


and I don’t know that any of us is uncommon 
great beauties. Howsomever, the chap I am 
speaking of was smoking his pipe and drinking 
his brandy-and-water, when in walks two of 
the Liverpool police in plain clothes. I twigs 
them at once, and begins to ask myself a ques- 
tion or two, whether /could possibly be want- 
ed ?— but 1 wasn’t kept long in any doubt ; 
for the officers on looking round, sees the stran- 
ger-cove, goes straight up to him, and says, 

‘ You are our prisoner.’ — This was none other 
than Jack the Rattler. So up he jumps as 
quick as lightning : down falls one officer on 
this side— t’other on that side— I never see the 
thing so clean done in my life ! — and in the 
twinkling of an eye Jack was out of the tap- 
room door. But there was such a crowd in 
front of the bar, and an alarm already raised, 
that his way was stopped : so what does he do, 
but rushes bang up the stairs — and .by this 
time the two officers had picked tlieirselves up 
and was arter him. Well, it seems he had slept 
in the house the night before, and he had ob- 
served that there was a trap opening from the 
top of a ladder on to the roof. So up this 
ladder he springs like winky— gets on the tiles 
—and somehow or another makes clean off.” 

' “ But how asked one of the listeners. “ He 
didn’t jump down into the street, I suppose : or 
else he’d have spared Jack Ketch a job. ’ 

“No— lie didn’t do that ; and it was never 
known what he did do : but it's supposed he 
got iu at some attic window of another house, 
and escaped that way. Howsomever, he did 
get cleam off— and that’s certain, Ah, poor 
feller ! he got took at Manchester a few weeks 
afterwords, and was hung at Lancaster.” 

A pause followed this narrative ; and some- 
how or another Chiflin began to fancy that all 
eyes were gradually concentrating their looks 
upon himself. This might have been mere 
imagination : nevertheless it augmented the 
uneasiness which lie had already experienced : 
and he inwardly cursed his folly in entering 
that tap-room. He could endure it no longer, 
and resolved to bike his departure thence and 
establish his quarters at some other house, 
where lie would observe a more prudential 
conduct. But he was too cautious to beat a re- 
treat with a precipitation that might engender 
suspicion if it were not already aroused, and 
confirm it if it were. So he knocked the ashes 
out of his pipe in a leisurely manner — poured 
the rest of his liquor down his throat — and 
then rising, said, “ Good night, gentlemen,” and 
approached the door. He almost fancied that 
two or three looked as if they meant to spring 
upon him : but nothing of the sort occurred— 
and he issued from the room without molesta- 
tion. 

But scarcely had ho thus crossed the thres- 
hold and closed the door behind him, when by 
the light of the gas blazing iu the bar, 
he beheld himself confronted by two men 
whom at a glance he saw to’ be officers. 
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There was a little space between the ! 
tap-room door and the entrance to the bar— a ■ 
sort of passage, whence the stairs likewise led 
up to the floors above. For an instant Chitlin 
hesitated what to do ; for that first glance 
made him think that he wa3 not recognised ; 
but the next moment he saw that he vas — 
and then, as the incident which had just been 
related in the tap- room flashed to his mind, 
he with one bound made for the stairs. The 
officers were after him in a moment : but 
Chiffin felt as if he were animated with the 
speed of the hunted deer. Scarcely, a dozen 
seconds could have elapsed ere he reached the 
foot of that very ladder which had been 
mentioned in the tale he had heard. The 
officers, being outstripped, were left the dis- 
tance of one flight of stairs behind him. 
The bright moonbeams were pouring in at the 
back window, and every feature of the place 
was thus clearly revealed' to the view of the 
Cannibal. Up the ladder he sprang : the 
summit was closed by a trap-door fastened with 
a padlock — but with one tremendous thrust 
he burst it open ; and disappeared from the 
view of the officers, just as they themselves 
reached the top of the staircase and set foot 
on the landing where the ladder stood. 

Chiffin was now upon the slanting roof of 
the house.- It has already been said that the 
moon was shining brightly ; yet there were 
a few dark clouds floating above, and which 
gave a wild appearance to the evening. Quick 
as thought did the Cannibal’s eyes sweep their 
glances all around, to discover what next was 
to be done, and find the means of ensuring 
his escape. The roof slanted down to a little 
low parapet overlooking the narrow alley, on 
the opposite side of which a similar parapet 
skirted the roofs of that line of houses. lie 
measured the distance with his eye. The 
interval from parapet to parapet was a good 
seven feet ; and there was chance — nay, more, 
the hideous probability— of falling into the 
abyss, and being fearfully mutilated if not 
killed on the pavement below. But Chiffin’s 
position was desperate. As well to die this 
way as to perish on the gallows 1 — and while 
he was yet hesitating, the constables were 
making their way through the open trap- 
door. 

One tremendous bound— and the interval 
was cleared 1 Ejaculations of horror burst from 
the lips of the two officers at the moment 
that the Cannibal sprang forward : but even 
while those sounds were yet vibrating in the 
air, his foot had reached the opposite parapet 
— the gulf was between him and them— and 
they did not choose to follow him by the same 
daring and desperate aerial pathway. For a 
few moments they stood transfixed with amaze- 
ment, and with a cold horror still upon them. 
They beheld him scramble rapidly up the slop- 
ing roof of the opposite house : he disappeared 
over the pointed summit of the gable and 


! then they began to descend the ladder with 
• the utmost speed. 

Ciiiffiu, on thus climbing over the roof of the 
house on .vhich he had landed, found that its 
frontage looked upon a street considerably 
wider than the alley which he had so desperate- 
ly cleared. But how was he to escape ? There 
was an attic near : he advanced towards it— a 
light was burning inside— he peeped through 
the window : two working men were undress- 
ing themselves in preparation for their night’s 
rest. The Cannibal feared to penetrate hither. 
Retracing his way along the roof of . the 
house, — his feet being protected from sliding 
down by a parapet similar to those overlook- 
ing the alley, — he hastily approached another 
attic : but the instant that he looked in — for 
a light was burning there also — the most 
terrific cries of “ Thieves 1 robbers 1 murderers 1” 
were raised by the voices of two females : and 
he was compelled to beat a retreat. 

But now his position was most critical : an 
attic on the opposite side of the street was open- 
ed— a pistol was fired— and the bullet struck the 
tilings close to where he stood. What was he 
to do ? The whole neighbourhood would now 
be alarmed : for the man who had fired the 
pistol, likewise began to shout forth “Thieves 1 
robbers ! police ! ” 

Ohiflin cast one desperate look over the para- 
pet. At that very instant an immense wag- 
gon was passing, with a colossal load of hay 
piled up so high as to be on a level with' the 
tops of the first-floor windows of the houses in 
that street. One more bold leap, and he might 
yet be saved 1 Quick as the eye can wink he 
sprang from the parapet and alighted safely 
upon the hay.- The unsuspecting waggoner, 
marching at the head of his team, little thought 
what additional load had suddenly fallen upon 
the burden which the waggon already bore ; 
and a labouring man, who was passing along 
on his way home with a basket on his arm, 
was looking around to discover the cause of 
those shouts and cries which met his ears. . 

A thick rope had been thrown over the load 
of hay to steady it ; and without an instant’s 
loss of time, the Cannibal slid down that rope 
at the back part of the waggon, and rushed 
along the street at the top of his speed. He 
plunged into a narrow alley diverging thence : 
it was quickly threaded— it brought him into 
another street— and thence another alley led 
into a maze of lanes, and courts, and dark 
thoroughfares, in the midst of which Chiffin 
relaxed his speed to a walk,— thus proceeding 
more leisurely in order to avoid attracting 
notice : and he felt that he was safe I 
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CHAPTER CXXIX. 

ADELAIDE. 

We must now return to Saxondale House, in 
Park Lane, London. Adelaide was in her own 
chamber, dressing for the purpose of accom- 
panying her husband in 'the carriage, when he 
was so unceremoniously thrust into the hackney- 
coach and borne away. The extraordinary 
proceeding was witnessed by tlio hall-porter, a 
footman, and a page, who were standing at the 
front-door at the time.. It will be remembered 
that a clerk from Marlow and Malton’s office 
had thus enticed Lord Saxondale into the snare, 
and had closed the door of the vehicle the in- 
stant that the young nobleman was safo and 
secure inside : then, a3 the coach drove away, 
the clerk stood for a few moments, watching 
it till it turned into the next street and dis*. 
appeared from his view. 

“ I say,” exclaimed the footin' i, running 
down the steps, closely followed by the pige 
and hall-porter, “what is the meaning of this ?” 

“ What’s the meaning ?” echoed the clerk : 
“why, if you don’t think that your young master 
is as mad as a March hare, there are others in 
the world who do : and so, you see, they arc 
going to have him taken care of at Dr. Burdett’s 
asylum.” 

“ Mad !” ejaculated the domestics, exhanging 
rapid glances with each other. 

“Yes— mad to be sure,” answered the clerk. 
“Do you think any one in his sound senses 
would carry on such games as he has been play- 
ing ? This marriage of his is quite enough to 
l convince any sensible people that lie must be a 
stark staring lunatic— or else a perfect idiot, and 
improper to be left at large. 1 will tell you such 
a game I It was resolved to lock him up ; and 
Marlow sent for two eminent lunacy-doctors to 
get them to see his lordship and report upon his 
state of mind. Well, Marlow was talking over 
the business with the two doctors in his private 
office just now, when who should make his ap- 
pearance in the very nick of time, but Lord 
Saxondale himself 1 So, of course Marlow had 
him in ; and it was fortunate it happened as it 
did, because it saved the doctors the trouble 
of coming here on some pretence to call 
upon hia lordship. Marlow dexterously led 
him into conversation on those points which 
prove his madness ; and his lordship talked in 
such a way that the doctors had not the slight- 
est hesitation in signing a certificate that he 
was of unsound mind, and that it was danger- 
ous for his own interests to leave him at iarge. ’ 

“BucI don’t think,” observed the footman, 
“ that you can call a young man mad just be- 
cause ho makes a foolish marriage. For my 
part, I care nothing about it, as I had already 
given notice to leave : but ” 

“ Oh, none of your huts /” interrupted the 
clerk : “ it’s all right— Lord Peterslield knows 
what he is about— and so do Marlow and Mal- 


ton. . Besides, there’s another person who has 
given consent ; and I shouldn’t w;onder if you 
saw that other 2 )crso}l here presently, to 
put certain matters to rights:” — and the 
clerk looked significantly up at the house 
windows. 

“ Who do you mean ?” demanded the hall- 
porter. 

“Nevermind who I mean. I daresay you 
will see all about it before the day is out — or I 
am vei’y much mistaken and with these 
words the clerk, bestowing a nod half-patroni- 
zing, half-significant upon the domestics, walked- 
off. 

The page hastened to communicate to one of 
the maids all that happened, and everything 
he had thus overheard. The maid in her turn 
lost no time in acquainting one of her mistress’s 
principal dependants witn the facts ; and thus 
by the time Adelaide descended to the., drawing- 
room, in the expectation of going out shopping 
with her husband, she received the astounding 
intelligence of what had taken place. Ordering 
her maids to retire, she threw off her bonnet 
and shawl, aud sat down in no very enviable 
state of mind to reflect upon her position. But 
scarcely had she begun to meditate,— and a 
very painful meditation it was upon which she 
was thus entering, — when a page came in to 
announce that a foreign gentleman, who said 
that it was unnecessary to give any name, re- 
quested to sec her ladyship. 

Adelaide knew full well who the visitor was ; 
and wild feelings of mingled hope and suspense, 
thrilling joy and poignant apprehension, instan- 
taneously sprang up within her : bather counte- 
nance betrayed not the emotions that were 
thus excited in her soul. She bade the page 
introduce the gentleman : but the moment 
the door closed behind the youth, Adelaide 
pressed her hand to her brow to steady her 
thoughts ; — and then, as an expression of 
anguish swept over her features, she murmured 
to herself, “What am I to do if he should 
reject me ?” 

But as the door opened again, she composed 
her looks ; and rising from the sofa, awaited 
with apparent calmness the presence of him 
who wan about to enter. 

The visitor was a Frnchman, and of ex- 
ceedingly handsome appearance. His age was 
about six-and-twenty : he was not tall, but his 
figure was modelled to the most admirable pro- 
portions. He had dark hair and eyes ; and a 
glossy black moustache gave additional effect to 
the brilliancy of his teeth. He was well dressed 
— genteely, but without pretension ; and his 
countenance as he entered the room, indicated 
a certain degree of mournfulness, blended 
however with a look expressing severity of 
purpose. He bowed somewhat coldly and 
distantly to Adelaide : and then glancing to 
the door, as if to convince himself that it was 
closed and that the page had retired;: he said, 
“I am here, madam, in obedience to your 
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urgent summons. May I request that the ex- “ Ho doubt, Adelaide,” responded the Count, 
planation of your object will be promptly and in a low deep voice, “ the sacrifices you would 
briefly given V have made, were great— and it was the best 

“And is it thus that we meet?” asked proof of m y love that I would not permit you 
Adelaide, in a reproachful tone, while her to accomplish them. No,” he added bitterly, 
countenance assumed an expression of tender “poverty was enough for one: I could not 
upbraiding, not unmingled with the evidence of have tolerated it when two were to share it ! 
inward agitation : “is it thus that yon accost I could not have borne up against my mis- 
me after such a long, long separation ?” fortunes, if you whom L loved so fondly, must 

“ Ah ! madam, circumstances have sadly have had to encounter them likewise 1” 
altered since last we beheld each other,” res- “ Your memory, then, has lost nothing of 
ponded the Frenchman, with' bitterness in all which took place at that time,” resumed 
his accents. Adelaide ; “ and pei'haps you can conjure up 

“Altered?” repeated Adelaide: “yes, they with as much vividness as I now depict it to 
have altered 1 But have you not received from myself, that scene which took place between 
me the written "assurance that my love is still us when you resolved to leave Paris after the 
the same ? — and if it be not to address me in hostile decision of the tribunal was pronounced 
similarly fond terms, wherefore are you here against you. You cannot have forgotten how 
now?" you knelt at my feet— how you besought me to 

She motioned to a chair as she spoke ; and consent to that departure of your’s — how you 
while the Frenchman took it, she resumed her declared that it was better for us thus to se- 
ownseaton the sofa. parate I Did you not then assure me that 

“ You ask me why I am here, madam,” he though you must renounce the hope of ever 
said, still cold and reserved, and still with an calling me your wife, — nevertheless, so long 
inflexible severity impressed upon his hand- as your existence lasted, you never could cease 
some countenance : “ I will tell you. It is be- to love me ? And then, too, in those parting 
cause I perceive by your letter that you would moment of a dire anguish mutually experi- 
never rest satisfied— that you never would enced — mutually avowed— did I not as 
abandon a certain . hope to which you cling — solemnly swear unto you that whatsoever my 
until you had received from me the positive and destiny would be— that whatsoever alliance tlie 

deliberately uttered assurance ” worldly-minded selfishness of my aunt might 

“Stop, Henri! ejaculated Adelaide: “give force me to accept— your image, and your im- 
not utterance to words that will stamp my age onlj r , would be ever uppermost in iny 
unhappiness, until you have heard me speak 1” heart— that to you alone was my love given— 
“Proceed, madam. I will listen.” and that never could I love another ! Henri, 

. “ Let us go back, Henri, to other times, have you forgotten all this ? No— I feel 
Do you remember how much we loved each assured that you have not 1” 
other? — have you forgotten that when I was “No, Adelaide : aod I am willing to admit,” 
first introduced into the brilliant society of he answered, — “ yes, even now in the face of 
Paris, and was surrounded by suitors, my all circumstances which have since occurred, 
heart’s affections were bestowed upon you ? — that I look back to that scene with feelings 
have you forgotten that when a law-suit dis- of ineffable tenderness. And I will tell you 

possessed you of your patrimony, and reduced more. When you espoused the Baron de 

you to comparative poverty, I of my own Charlemont,” he added, as if with shuddering 
accord offered to fly with you — I proposed to hesitation to pronounce the name, “ I ventured 
link my fate with yours, and to accept your to cherish the wildest — the fondest hope. I 
destiny as my own, even though dire penury thought to myself that in the common course 
should be our lot !” _ of nature, he could not live many years ; and 

“ I have forgotten nothing of all this, Ade- that he would leave you rich. I likewise 
laide,” answered the Count de St. Gerard, thought that during those few years, I might 
his voice and his looks now indicating some create for myself a fortune instead .of the one 
degree of emotion, despite his endeavours to which I had lost ; and that it was written in 
suppress and conceal it. the book of destiny that happiness might yet 

“ Ah ! you are touched, Henri — I see that smile upon you and me ! Oh, it was that 
you are!’’ she exclaimed: “and how could it dream — it was that, hope which nerved me 
be otherwise ? It is impossible for you to re- with energy to carve out for myHelf a 
trospect upon the past and not feel at least new career. I repaired to Strasbourg — I 
some sympathy towards me, even if you no embarked in • commerce, by the assistance 
longer love me. Ah ! was it nothing that I of a few good friends— and ray first ven- 
voluntarily offered to resign ail chances of tures were all crowned with success. For up- 
icquiring for myself a brilliant position ? — wards of two years was your image constantly 
was it nothing that I proposed to flee away in my mind. I thought, of you without ceas- 
trom the numerous titled and wealthy suitors ing : the music of your voice ever appeared to 
who -were _ kneeling at my. feet, to join my be flowing upon my ears— my hand seemed to 
fate with your’a ?” thrill with the last presure which your’s bes- 
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towed ere we bade farewell in Paris. But why 
should I dwell on all this?” he demanded 
passionately. “ I built up for myself a fabric of 
hope : and, alas ! 1 have seen it ruined. O Ade- 
laide, you knew not the purity— the holiness of 
that love with which I regarded’ yon 1 — and it 
was because I would do naught to desecrate 
what I believed to be the -purity and holiness of 
your mind, that I never came near you— 1 never 
visited Paris — I never even ventured to send 
you a written line nor a verbal message, during, 
the period of your wedded state. ISTo : I felt 
that for the present you belonged to another— 
that an honourable man possessed you a3 his 
wife— and that I should deserve your contempt 
and scorn, as well as I should be sure to sink in 
my own estimation, if I ventured to remind 
you of our past love." 

“And wherefore said you, Henri,' 1 asked 
Adelaide, trembling visibly liowev' - \ as she ap- 
proached a topic which she knew must bo 
touched upon — and as she put a question to 
which she could but too well anticipate the res- 
ponse : “and wherefore, ITenri, did you say 
that the fabric of hope which you built up was 
so cruelly destroyed ?" 

“ Adelaide,” responded the Count de St. Ge- 
rard, fixing upon her a look of mingled severity, 
reproachfulness, and commiseration, as if it were 
the countenance of her guardian angel that thus 
wore that expression,—* 1 would you have me 
believe that you were innocent of the dreadful 
deed laid to your charge ? Oh 1 do not add 
falsehood to your other guilt ! do not let that 
fair face of your’s assume a bold hardihood and 
a brazen effrontery 1 No— do not 1 I ask yon 
not to confess to me : but 1 beseech you not to 
proffer a bold denial in my presence. From the 
very first moment that I read that frightful— 
that tragic occurrence in the public journals, 
there was a voice within me which said, * She is 
guilty,* — Yes, I knew it : I felt convinced of it: 
or I should have hastened to condole with you. 
As a matter of duty I forwarded you the affida- 
vits to the effect that we had never met nor 
corresponded since your marriage : for the truth 
was contained therein— and yon had a right to 
the benefit of everything that told on your be- 
half. Nor will I deny, Adelaide, that the 
interval which elapsed between your nrrest and 
your trial, was to me fraught with the most 
poignant anguish : for I had loved you too well 
not to feel deeply— aye, fearfully on your 
account. It is also true that when I read the 
result of the trial, I fell upon my knees and 
poured forth my thanks to Providence that yon 
had been spared the dreadful doom which would 
have awaited you had the verdict been other- 
wise. Yes— I knew you to be guilty ; and yet 
those were my feelings on your behalf 1” 

The Count de St. Gerard became deeply' affect- 
ed as he gave utterance to these wordB ; and 
drawing forth his kerchief, he for nearly a 
minute buried his face therein. Adelaide rose 
I gently and noiselessly from the sofa — 


approached him — laid her hand upon hia 
shoulder — and bending down, whispered in 
liis ear, “Henri, if you were fltai'ned with 
ten thousand crimes I should love you still 

aye, and all the more tenderly too, 

because I should have the conviction that 
those crimes bad been committed on my ac- 
count !” 

“Adelaide— wretched. woman 1" ejaculated the 
Count, starting up to his feet, and gazing upon 
her with a kind of wild horror in his counten- 
ance : “ this is equivalent to a confession which 
you have made 1 But for heaven's sake say not 
that you committed that crime on my account I” 

“ For whom, then, should I have committed 
it ?” demanded Adelaide vehmently : “ what 
other motive had I for perpetrating it? Yes, 
Henri — it is true — I will no longer attempt to 

deny it 1 am a murderess 1 poisoned my 

husband— 1 killed him ruthlessly 1 But as God 

is my judge, it was for you that I did it for 

you, Henri, have I sold my soul to Satan 

have mercy upon roe 1 My God, have mercy 
upon me 1” • 

Clasping her hands wildly, the unhappy wo- 
man fell at his feet. Oh, what a spectacle was 

that the despair, the anguish, the entreaty, 

the love of that beautiful creature who had 
become a murderess on bis account 1 He felt 
that it wa9 terrible, and yet fraught with a 
deep romantic interest,— an interest that was 
fearful, a romance that waB horrible — and yet 
replete with all the pathos which so frequently 
mingles with the darkest of tragedies. He 
gazed down upon her : the masses of her golden 
hair floated over her neck and shoulders : her 
two fair hands, firmly clasped, were extended 
up towards him. He could not behold her 
countenance— it was bent down— some of her 
bright tresses had fallen over it : but his eye 
could trace all the exquisite proportions of her 
shape— could behold the bosom, white as ivory, 
that was palpitating violently ! 

“ Rise, Adelaide — rise,’’ ho Baid, catching her 
by the wrist : “ this must not be. It is not to 
me that yon must kneel : you have almost 
made me an accomplice in your crime by de- 
claring that you committed it on ray account. 
And 3 'et, alas 1 I all along knew that it was so : 
I conjectured — I divined it 1 Rise, Adelaide, 

I say — and when you kneel again, let it bo only 
to your Maker l” 

lie forced her to quit her suppliant posture ; 
and she threw herself upon the sofa, sobbing 
and weeping bitterly. She who for some years 
past, had studied to exercise such a firm control 
over the outward expression of her feelings, 
that hy this mere fact alone she had become a 
perfect mistress in the art of dissimulation,— 
she, that strong-minded being, was now unable 
to veil one single tittle of what she felt : she 
was all the melting, and tender, and weak 
woman once again. 

“ Adelaide,” said the Count de St. Gerard, 
standing before her and speaking in a tone of j 
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solemn adjuration, “I entreat yon to compose i 
yourself — I implore you to embrace the con- 
action that it is useless to give way to -what- 
soever emotions are agitating and convulsing 
rou thus ! Tell me - wherefore have yon sent 
or me to London ? wherefore did you write 
.nd entreat me to undertake this journey from 
Strasbourg to meet you here ? Arc you not; a 
vife again ? have you not married an English 1 
lobleman of rank and wealth ? and whatso- j 
wer my feelings may still be towards you, 
nust I not respect the sanctity of this second 
tlliancc of 3 ’our’s, even as I respected the 
irst ?” _ 

“ Listen to me, Ilenri,” exclaimed Adelaide, 
uddenly wiping away the tears from her eyes, 
ind raising her flushed and agitated counten- 
ance : “ hear me, I conjure you 1 After my kus- 
>and’s death I waited patiently for some 
uonths, 6aying to myself, ‘,He will allow a de- 
ent period to elapse, and then he will come.’ — 
luch was my hope : but, as the time passed 
way and you come not, that hope grew fainter 
rithin me. Still I yielded not to despair ; and 
said to myself, ‘ A little while longer, and he 
dll come.’ — Every time the door opened, I 
xpected to behold you : every time a letter 
ras brought to me, my heart fluttered with the 
ond expectation that it was from you. But 
io : you came not— neither did you write. Thus 
lid time pass on, till at length I could no longer 
hut my eyes to the conviction that you must 
lelieve me guilty— that you must regard me 
rith loathing and abhorrence. And then, in 
he bitterness of my spirit, I said, ‘ I have be- 
ome a murderess for his sake, and he shuns 
le : for him I have renounced all hopes of 
ereafter, and he abandons me in the present 
ife.’ — What phase of a woman’s mind, think 
ou, then developed itself ? Pride came to my 

id aye, and I almost felt as if love were 

urning into hatred— ns if affection were yield- 
3g to a thirst for revenge. I grew desperate, 
was poor— that is to say, comparatively^ poor ; 
nd 1 felt that it would be impossible, with my 
mited income, to maintain the requisite csta- 
lishment in the mansion where I dwelt. I 
mged to plunge into pleasure and dissipation 
rnt I might drown the feelings which -were 
nawing at my heart : and then, too I thought 
) myself, ‘ He scorns and hates me : he abhors 
nd shuns me. Oh, if I could obtain a brilliant 
)cial position, and if I were to bestow my 
and upon one who could give^ it to me, it 
ould be a revenge that I should be taking 
pon Henri. As he cares not for me, let me at 
ast affect to show that. I care not for him; and, 
irhaps, when he sees me wedded to another, he 
ill bitterly repent his conduct towards me.’ — 
bus did I reason, Henri ; and accident enabled 
e, even far more speedily and easily than I 
id anticipated, to accomplish my aims. You 
e listening, are you not ?” 

“I am — 1 am,” replied the Count de St. 
erard, who had resumed his seat and had 


averted his countenance to conceal his emo- 
tions. “ Go on, go on.” 

"Knowing that amongst the French no- 
bility and gentry, who were so well acquainted 
with m 3 ' history,” continued Adelaide, “and 
who entertained a general impression of my 
guilt, I might vainly endeavour to obtain a 
husband, I resolved to see what the effect of 
my beaut}’ would be upon English visitors to 
the French metropolis. It is through no idle 
vanity that I thus speak of this loveliness of 
mine. I know that I possess it — and I know 
its power. Arming myself with all my for- 
titude 1 will even admit that it was also 

with that brazen effrontery to which you your- 
self have ere now alluded — I went to a ball 
given by the English residents at the Odeon 
Theatre. Lord Saxondale was speedily by my 
side. Shunned by everybody else — finding 
that m 3 r history was much better known 
amongst m 3 ’ own countrymen than I had 
anticipated— I was being subjected to the 
most humiliating treatment, when that young 
nobleman came like a moth to flutter involun- 
tarily around the brilliant light which dazzled 
his gaze. The conquest I achieved was such as 
perhaps no woman ever achieved before. But 
1 had not been many hours— no, nor many 
minutes in his society — before I discovered 
that he was one of the most contemptible of 
his species. As for love for Buck a pitiable ob- 
ject, it were impossible, even though I had 
never loved before 1 But then he was Lord 
Saxondale— and, when of age, would enter 
upon the enjoyment of a brilliant fortune. We 
were married ; and scarcely was the ceremony 
accomplished, when I would have given worlds 
to have it undone. My heart smote me with a 
feeling like a remorse : it seemed as if I had 
committed a {crime towards you. For then I 
remembered that I had never made you the 
slightest overture — that if you had not written 
to me, neither had I written to you— that if 
you had not come to me, I had made no sign to 
show that I desired your presence, I was Beized 
with an insurmountable yearning towards you ; 
I longed to behold you once more— to ascertain 
what you felt towards me — to enter into expla- 
nations in short, I felt it wa 3 an absolute 

necessity that I must Bee you : and hence the 
pressing letter which I wrote 1 Nay, I will even 
say more it was in a moment of despair, on 
the fourth day after my marriage, that I sat 
down and penned that letter.” 

“ Despair, Adelaide T’ observed St. Gerard, 
his looks displaying much emotion : " why do 
you speak of despair— you who muBt be posses- 
sed of a mind endowed with an even masculine 
power ?” 

“ Yes — a masculine power,” she repeated 
bitterly, “ to be enabled to do all that I have 
done— to go through so much — to exercise such 
an incessant control over my feelings— to force 
myself to avoid the betrayal of what so often 
agitates in my thoughts Yes, it does indeed 
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put to the test the utmost vigour and strength 
of the mind I But you ask me -why I use the 

word despair ? O Henri, ymu who know me 

well, can judge for yourself what my feelings 
must be in finding myself linked to a miserable 
conceited coxcomb— a self-sufficient puppy — a 
stripling who is both v fool and coward! 
You know that I possess some intellectual 
qualifications — some power of conversation 
— some accomplishments : and you will per- 
haps pity me when you thus learn the 
cliai’acter of him on whom the necessities of 
my position, and my 'own rash as well as 
morbid feelings, urged me so suddenly to fling 
myself away. And having taken that step, it 
was requisite to maintain a certain appear- 
ance towards this husband of mine. I could 
not suffer him to think that I had wedded him 
for his title and fortune only, or in a moment 
of desperate vindictiveness against yourself ; 
and therefore am I compelled to si*' ulate love. 

Love 1 Oh, my heavens 1 love for such a 

contemptible thing as he! The idea is pre- 
posterous. (Jan you not now understand 
wherefore I wrote so earnestly beseeching 
you, by the reminiscences of any tender feeling 
you might at one time have experienced to- 
wards me, that you would come to mo as a 
friend, even if it were impossible that you still 
regarded mo with love.” 

“ I obeyed y’our summons, Adelaide,” respond- 
ed the Count de St. Gerard gravely, " because 
I observed a wild desperation in the language of 
3'our letter — I feared lest 3*011 might do yourself 
a mischief — and I was resolved that on no 
account would I aggravate the griefs which were 
rending 3’our soul. Besides, as I ere now said, I 
saw the absolute necessity of coming to a 
thorough explanation with you, so that after 
this interview wc might separate, never to meet 
again 1” 

“Never to meet again 1" ejaculated Adelaide. 
“ Now you are plunging a fresh dagger into 1113’ 
heart I Ami hot sufficiently unlmpp3*? Oh, 
Tfavo mercy upon me 1 take compassion upon 
me 1 Are you unmindful of all I did on 
your account ? Is not my soul doomed to an 
eternit3* of woe in another world ? — will 3*ou 
not become its solace for the little space that it 
may linger in this 

“ Adelaide, what mean you V” cried the Count 
de St. Gerard : “ would you prove faithless to 
the solemn vows which but a fortnight back 
3 ? ou pledged to Lord Saxondale at the altar ? 
would you render me an accomplice in your 
guilt ? No, Adelaide— by heaven 1 I am incap- 
able of such deliberate villany towards your 
husband. I feel that it was sufficiently impru- 
dent— almost criminal indeed— thus to seek 
your presence : but it was to prevent .any* 
greater, criminality on your part— that I have 
thus come.’’ 

“What l” said Adclaid bitterly, “do you 
suppose that I am capable of murdering another 
husband for your sake ?” 


“Adelaide, speak not with this horrible 
levity I I was telling y i ou wherefore I had 
obeyed your summons, and why I had come to 
England. Understand me well, therefore 1 
Everything is at an end between .you and me ; 
and neither to the blandishments of your beauty 
nor the fascinations of your language, shall I 
yield. I must now depart. Already has our 
interview lasted too long ; and if your husband 
were to enter ” 

“Ah, my husband I” suddenly exclaimed 
Adelaide: “I had almost forgotten, in the 
whirl of agitated emotions which your presence 
has conjured up, the terrible calamity which 
has just occurred.” 

“Calamity? and just occurred?” echoed St. 
Gerard. “ Unhappy woman I what new mis- 
fortune has overtaken you ?” 

“ My husband,” she responded, “ has been 
borne away to a madhouse.” 

“A madhouse?” cried llenri, starting with 
amazement. “ Is it possible that to crown all 
the rest, you have espoused a madman' ?'* 

“ No -he is not mad,” shc^quickly answered : 
“ this is doubtless done by his* relatives or 
friends to separate him from me. You do not 
know the laws of this country : in many res- 
pects they permit the vilest acts of despotism 
to be accomplished, and afford scope for the 
exercise of the cruellest vindictiveness. The 
certificate of two medical men is sufficient to 
consign any individual to a mad-house ; and 
that terrific engine of coercive oppression has 
been called into request on the present occa- 
sion.” 

“But this is horrible !” exclaimed Henri, his 
handsome countenance flushing with indigna- 
tion. 

“ Horrible, yes l” repeated Adelaide. “ But 
what matters it to me how he— ray husband- 
fares, if you will only speak kind and offer me 
the solace of 3*001* love ? Henri, let me go awa3* 

with 3*ou 1 cannot be your wife— but I will 

bo your slave !’’ 

“ Adelaide, speak not thus 1 it is impossible!” 
exclaimed St. Gerard energetically. 

“ What 1 you would leave me in my* present 
distress ?” she cried, in a tone full of anguish ; 
— “and I who now feel that I love you more 
than ever ! 0 Henri, this is cruel — too cruel. 
But you do not understand how I am situated. 
Doubtless those who have taken this step in res- 
pect to my husband, do not purpose to leave 
me tranquil. As yet he is a minor — he has no 
control over his own fortune — he is at the 
mercy of his guardians : think you, then, that 
they will make any pecuniary allowance for m? 
No : every instant do I now expect to receive a 
mandate to quit this house. My position is most 
cruel. By the circumstances, of marriage, my 
own resources have vanished ” 

“You know, Adelaide, that I commsierate 
you," interrupted St. Gerard ; “ and to the 
extent of my power will I assist you. Fortune 
has smiled upon me in more ways than one. Not 
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>nty have my common 
"it h success, but the 
ompotitor in tint. I; 
"■), Inn given me l 


I so earnestly court-'d this in ter vie"-, i ;uu not 
withont immediate rcsmrces: I have rome 
I little money of my own vliicii I had bi ought 

from Paris But no matter ! It is painful for 

| me to talk on such subject?. Once more”— and 
I here she threw into her looks and her language 
jail the most melting powers of persinriou and 
| entreaty, — “ once more do I beseech that you 
will grant me your love !" 

I “Speak not’tlins l" interrupted the Count, in 
|a_toneof firmest decision : “ it is inipo^-siu!-. 

No, Adelaide— everything in that re.-pect ended 
between us long ago, and never can be renewed. 
Pure and chaste were you when we parted : 
pure and chaste shall you remain, so far as it 
depends upon me. There is one service which 
xuethinks I cm render you— or at least I will 
endeavour. If I understand aright the exact 
circumstance.' of your position, everything de- 
pends on the prompt liberation of vour husband. 
Think yon that if he were set free, and if he 
addressed himself to a magistrate for protection 
—think yon, T ask, that it would be refused '! 
Hive me the address of the place to which he 
has been transferred ; and I will leu: no time 
in adopting measures for his emaneij ation." 

Adelaide was rejecting profundlv, and like- 
wise in deep niournfulue--'--, as St. Gerard thus 
addressed her. She saw that it was useless to 
entertain any farther hope of inducing the 
young French nobleman to accept her as his 
paramour ; and she therefore, after some deli- 
beration, resolved to avail hcrrclf of his services 
as a friend. For cither she must llee away with 
him, or procure the restoration of her husband. 
The former seemed impossible ; had not fienri 
said that everything was at an end between 
theni so far as love was concerned I — and there- 
fore she must accept the latter alternative. 
Besides, by doing this, she would most 
probably be enabled to see the Count again : 
and this was what she desired ; — for all her 
pristine love was revived towards him with the 
fullest power. 

“ Henri, ” she said, in a low melting voice, “ I 
accept the proposition you have made me : you 
shall serve me in this instance. I knew not 
where the place is situated to which they have 
borne Lord Saxondale away- : all that 1 have 
ascertained is that the establishment is kept 
by a physician named Burdett.” 

“It is enough — I will find it out.” answered 
the Count de St. Gerard : then, as he was on 
the point of taking his departure, he recollected 
tomething, and said, as he laid a card upon the 
sable. “ There is my present address in Lon- 


I don, should circumstances render it necessary 
v for you in communicate with me. But I beg, 
A de faide, that ycu will not ask to see me again 
s unless Uic-e circumstances should prove very 
urgent. I cannot refuse to serve you as a 
t friend -hut in no other light. And now fare- 
wei' for the prC'ent.'' 

i Arc v. t» t o part thus T’ said Adelaide, taking 
I is it: hand ami ioiming with mournful carnest- 
t nee'; up.ip him. 

i “ Y<~-. you— we must part thus,” he answered 

t uwickiy : and wringing her hand, lie tore him- . 
r self suddenly away. 

i Af the door closed behind him, Adelaide 
. threw herself upon the sofa— covered her face 
1 with Iter hands— and wept bitterly. 


CHALTlii; t’XXX. 


Tin. din-k <-f the October evening was setting 
in — the obscurity was deepening in the draw- 
ing-room where Adelaide remained alone ; and 
when that v ikl paroxysm had somewhat sub- 
sided, she slowly removed her hands from her 
countenance and wiped away the teats from 
her eyes. She did not however ring for lights: 
she wished to meditate upon her position — to 
reflect upon till the circumstances which had 
this day transpired ; and there was something 
in the growing gloom that was congenial to her 
own state of mind. Where she sat upon the 
sofa, the shade was darker than in any other 
part of the room ; and thus, if any person had 
been present with her, the eyes of such a one 
would only have been able to perceive that 
there was a female form half reclining there, 
but would not have recognised who she was. 

It was while the obscurity was thus deepen- 
ing— and while Adelaide still sat in the depth 
of that shade — that the door opened, and a 
livery servant announced “ Lord Harold Staun- 
ton.” The. domestic immediately afterwards Baid 
“ Your ladyship will have lights brought up?” 

“ No — never mind the lights,” ejaculated 
Harold : “ I shall not detain her ladyship many 
minutes— and my business is of too much im- 
portance to he delayed or interrupted.” 

The servant accordingly withdrew ; and 
Harold, flinging himself upon a chair at some 
little distance from the sofa, said, in a voice 
which denoted a strange tumult of feelings, 
“Harriet, I am half nmd — I come to make you 
a proposition— listen tome in patience for a 
few minutes if you can.” 

Adelaide was so amazed by tliis proceeding 
that she had not at first uttered a word of re- 
mark irrespect to the way in which Lord 
Harold countermanded the proposal of the do- 
Imestic to bring up lights ; and now, ns he gave 
rapid utterance to those excited words, she 
instantaneously comprehended the error under 
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“My lord,” responded Adelaide, who, having 
risen from the sofa, was now standing near the 
fire-place, her tall and splendid form reflected 
in more than one mirror, and her countenance 
revealing a certain subdued satisfaction and 
triumph beneath an expression of forced 
serenity, — “ you havo no right to question me 
thus : we are perfect strangers to each other.’ 1 

“ It it true, my lady,” abswered Harold, also 
rising from his seat, and approaching her, but 
still pale and trembling : “ it is true 1 And yet 
the circumstances are so peculiar — the error 
was so immense— the things I have said must 
appear so startling— in, short, I feel that I am 

altogether at your mercy For God’s sake, 

deal leniently' with me 1" 

“ Rest assured, my lord,” .answered Adelaide, 
“ that I shall take no unnecessary advantage of 
what I have heard. If I avail myself of it, it 
will not be in spitefulness or malignity : the 
revelations that have reached my ears, will only 
serve as weapons of defence in ny . hands. Ho 
you understand me, my lord ?” 

“ I understand you but too well,” rejoined 
tho young nobleman, in mingled bitterness and 
anguish. “Edmund's mother is in your power 
— and you will make her feel that she is ? Oh, 
insensate madman that I was ” 

“ But it is too late to deplore what cannot be 
recalled,” interrupted Adelaide : and a smile of 
scornful triumph, which she sought not to re- 
press, played upon her rich red lips, revealing 
tho brilliancy of her pearly teeth. 

“ You will ruin me altogether with her who 
is now your mother-in-law/’ exclaimed Harold 
wildly, “ You see what my hope is ! — it is my 
only hope ! But do not think that all those 

things I said are true No, no— they were 

the ravings of a fevered brain ” 

“ My lord,” again interrupted Adelaide, 
“you are going the best way to anger me out- 
right, by endeavouring to persuade me against 
the evidence of my own senses. Beware how 
you make a woman fancy that you judge her 
for a fool : she can pardon almost anything but 
that /■’ 

“No— do not be angry," exclaimed Harold : 
“ you must make allowances for my feelings. 
From what 1 have said, you have learnt Lady 
Saxondale’s intentions towards you. I beseech 
you, endeavour to come to some amicable under- 
standing, whereby you may avoid the neces- 
sity of betraying what has just happened 

with me Oh, do— I beseech y’ou I Tell me, 

is there aught 1 can do to serve you ? Com- 
mand me if you will. I know that I am at 
your mercy ; but again and again 1 implore 
that you will use your power leniently’.” 

“ My lord, a promise to that efTect.l have 
already given. You say that the Dowager 
Lady Saxondale is coming hither presently : 
do you not think that it will he more prudent 
for you to take your departure ere she makes 
her appearance ? Perhaps it may not be 
i necessary for me to mention your name at 


all ; and rest assured that I: will not 
travel out of my way to do so. I am too 
much indebted to you for the important 
revelations you have made — although so unin- 
tentionally to vy/ ears — not to feel anxious to 
show as much gratitude as I possibly can in 
return.” 

“With these assurances I must rest content- 
ed,” observed Harold : but he lingered as if 
anxious to obtain a still more positive pledge 
from Adelaide, to tho effect that she would 
hold him harmless. “Farewell, then, he at 
length added, seeing that of her own accord 
she would say nothing more, and he not daring 
to urge her farther. 

| He issued from the room ; and she was once 
more alone. One short hour had wrought a 
marvellous change in the state of her mind and 
in her reflections. When Harold was first an- 
nounced, , she had only' just wiped away the 
tears of bitterness and anguish which she had 
been shedding ; and now an expression of 
triumph sat upon her countenance as tho door 
closed behind him. . 

The reader has most probably guessed how 
Lord Harold Staunton was led into so stupen- 
dous an error. From what he had learnt at 
the hands of old Musters, he fancied that the 
Dowager Lady Saxondale had already been to 
the mansion, and had summarily' ejected Ed- 
mund’s wife from the threshold. Accordingly, 
on speeding with the mo3t excited haste to 
Park Lane, lie had demanded of tho servants 
“ whether Lad.v Saxondale was at home ?" for- 
getting to specify tchich Lady Saxondale it was 
that he sought,— and indeed not thinking it 
necessary. The response was of course in 
the affirmative : and as the Dowager Lady 
Saxondale was supposed to be still upon the 
Continent, t,he servant who gave the answer 
did not think it necessary' to particularize tho 
Lady Saxondale of whom he himself spoke. 
On receiving that response, Harold had begun 
to ascend the stairs with so much haste that 
the footman had some . difficulty in keeping 
pace with him — and still greater difficulty in 
getting before him on the landing to throw 
open the door and announce him properly. 
Thanks, therefore, to the gloom in which the 
apartment was involved, Adelaide had thus 
gleaned the most important revelations. We 
must incidentally remark that she had heard 
Edmund speak flippantly and superciliously' 
of his mother — ho had even assured her that 
the Dowager was too much in his power to 
show overt aversion to hie marriage ; and she 
had wheedled out of him the particulars of 
the adventure in respect to the masquerade- 
dress, and of the part which she had . induced 
Harold to play in provoking William Deveril 
to a duel. From the first, therefore, she had 
never entertained an exceeding high opinion 
.of Edmund’s mother : but still she had felt 
that she herself knew too little of that lady’s 
! misdeeds to be able to convert such knowledge 
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into a weapon either offensive or defensive, as to imply that her temporary forbearance 
But during the hour which was just passed, would he speedily followed by a stern and im- 
A del side had learnt more sufficient to compel placable course of action. 

her mother-in-law to sink down in terror at “ I am listening, my lady,’’ said Adelaide. 

her feet, — or at leant she thought and hoped “Those other circumstances ” 

so. “They are these: — that inasmuch as there is 

It was not long ''after Lord. Harold had the best possible reason for supposing my son 
taken his departure, and ns dinner-time was to be of unsound mind and incapable of manag- 
i approaching, that the door of the drawing- ing his own affairs, it is more than probable 
\ room was suddenly thrown open, and that steps will he taken at once to ensure the 
Edmund’s mother made her appearance, placing of his property under competent 
It will be convenient if we still continue management by the time that he comes of 
to distinguish her as much as possible as age." 

Indy Saxondcih ', — at the same time signalizing “And that management,’’ observed Adelnide, 
Edmund’s bride by her Christian name of .la>- with the ironical tone of a retort, “ is doubtless 
I< ride. a task which your ladyship is seeking for yonr- 

Lady Saxondale still wore her bonnet and self 
shawl'; : for having but that moment arrived at “ I disdain any response to your imperti- 
the house, and burning with anxiety to carry nonce," rejoined Lady Saxondale, drawing lier- 
into effect the purpose for which she expressly ■ self up with an air of glacial hauteur: then 
came, she had not even lost the time that would j agaiu pointing to the door, she said, “ Depart, 
be necessary to ascend to her own chamber and madam : your presence here is more than pain- 
put off her supcrtluous garment*. Nor had she j ful to me — it is loathsome 1" 
paused to make any inquiries of the domestics : “ Your ladyship," responded Adelaide, “must 

and thus she was not even informed that Lord be conscious of far more power over me, than I 
Harold Staunton had called at the mansion, can possibly acknowledge you to possess, if you 
She entered the drawing-room with mingled think that I shall humbly obey the edict which 
disdain and scorn, hatred and vindictiveness, you have issued with such a queenly air." 
depicted upon her countenance,— while Ade- “ Madam, we will not, bandy words," ex- 
laido rose from the sofa and made a dignified claimed Lady Saxondale. “ Depart hence— or 
salutation. I will summon the menials to eject you.’’ 

"Woman, this is no place for yon I ’ 1 cried “ Perhaps you will find it more prudent,” res- 
Lady Saxondale: then pointing towards the ponded Adelaide, “ to exchange a word or two 
door which she had left wide open, riie said, witli me in the first instance : and for this pur- 
“ Begone f pollute not this dwelling any longer pose I will close the door." 
with your presence !" Lady Saxondale was not entirely unprepnred 

“By what right and title, do you issue this for something of the sort,— inasmuch as, know- 
mandate V demanded Adelaide, who was re- ing Edmund's weakness and flippancy, she had 
solved not to come to extremes at once with foreseen that it w«3 probable enough lie had 
Lady Saxondale— Irat to sound as it were the boasted to his wife of exercising some hold over 
depths of her mind, and obtain a greater in- his mother on account of his knowledge of the 
sight into her true character and disposition. masquerade affair and the duel which had re- 
“By what right and title repeated her lady- suited thence. But her reputation was already 
ship. “It tests my patience sorely to be com- sufficiently damaged in the fashionable world 
polled thus to bar.cfy words with yon : neverthe- for her to be perfectly indifferent as to any- 
less, as it is quite possible my son may have de- thing more that might be said on those sub- 
ceived you as to his real position, it is but just jects. She however suffered Adelaide to shut 
that I should explain it. lie is a minor: the door ; and then, turning upon her a look of 
eighteen months must elapse ere he will come increased disdain, said, “Now, madam, you will 
of age ; and in the meantime— even apart from be so kind as to let our interview come to as 
other circumstances- all bis property is in the speedy a close as possible, inasmuch as I am 
hands of his guardians. By their concurrence anxious to be nlone." 

it is that I exercise the fullest authority within “ Your ladyship can be alone as soon as you 
the walls of this mansion, and likewise at the think fit,” replied Adelaide, “ by the mere fact 
Castle in Lincolnshire. Now, madam, you tin- of seeking another, apartment. Fortunately 
derstand the matter thus far." the mansion is large enough to accommodate us 

“Your ladyship used the terms 1 apart from both. I have chosen this drawing-room for my 
other circumstances,* f * observed Adelaide : “ may own use ; and I intend to keep it. 1 am not so 
I request to be informed the meaning of that rude as to command you to quit it ; and there- 
expression V . fore you may remain here if you choose. But 

“Well, I will curb my own impatience and if my presence bo disagreeable, it assuredly 19 
gratify you so far as to be explicit upon that not I who will take the trouble to relieve yon 
subject — yet as Lady Saxondale gave utter- of it it is your ladyship who must seek 
ance to these words, there was an unmistakable another apartment." 

malignity in her tone and her look, as ranch “ Mndaro, you will gain nothing by the adop- 
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tion of this insolent demeanour, if you have 
anything to say, let it be spoken quickly — 
and again did Lady Saxondale bend her dis- 
| dainfully flashing looks upon her daughter-in- 
law. 

“ It appears to be a struggle between you 
I and me,” replied the latter : and she assumed a 
demeanour as scornfully queen-like and as 
stately as the other. 

“A struggle— how?” demanded Lady Saxon- 
dale. “ Rest assured that it is a most unequal 
one, as I will presently prove. Rehold I the 
time-piece on the mantel marks the hour of 
seven. In five minutes' you will either leave 
this house with your own accord, or I pledge 
myself that you shall be expelled by force.” 

“And I, on the other hand,” rejoined Ade- 
laide, “ declare as solemnly that when the hands 
mark half-past seven, I will ring the bell and 
order my dinner to be served up.” 

“ This is a most matchless efT— ntery 1” cried 
Lady Saxondale, stamping her foot : then as 
she instantly recovered her glacial dignity of 
demeanour, she deliberately put off lier bonnet 
and shawl, and said, “Now, madam, will 
you be speedy with whatsoever you may j 
have to state ? Doubtless my unhappy son 
has spoken lightly and impertinently to 
you respecting myself and you think that 
you exercise a power over me— perhaps that 
you hold me at your mercy ? If these be your 
notions, it is well to disabuse you of them at 
once : for I can assure you that I reck but 
little for whatsoever you may know concern- 
ing me.” 

“You are self-sufficient and proud, Lady 
Saxondale. But answer me truly,” continued 
Adelaide, with an ironical smile : “ are we 
not a pair well matched ? is there not a certain 
fitness in the circumstance of my becoming 
your daughter-in-law ? And yet there is this 
difference— that the world 1ms thrown me off 
for a deed which I never committed ; whereas 
you fled to the Continent from that society 
which was prepared to shun you for deeds that 
you had committed.” 

“ Wretched woman !” ejaculated Lady Saxon- 
dale ; “do you put whatsoever little failings 
as a woman may have become known in respect 
to me,— do you dare, I ask, put them in con- 
trast with the tremendous crime of which all 
the world knows yon to have been * really 
guilty V 

“Perhaps, Lady Saxondale, ’• retorted Ade- 
laide, “ if the world knew more of you, and 
could read more deeply into the secrets 
treasured up in your heart, it would be inclined 
to brand you with an amount of execration 
scarcely paralleled and never surpassed.” 

* Lady Saxondale looked hard at Adelaide, 
but still without suffering it to appear that 
she surveyed her thus scrutinizing!}- : . and 
then she said, “It is .useless for you to throw 
out such detestable inuendoes in mere random 
malignity : they do not come home. See 1 


the five minutes are just expiring. Depart — 
or I pull the bell to give orders that the 
lacqueys thrust you hence.” 

“And I will ask the lacqueys,” rejoined 
Adelaide calmly, “ whether they be aware that 
their mistress was the paramour of Lord 
Harold Staunton ?” " , 

“Wretch! it is the vilest of scandals 1” 
ejaculated Lady Saxondole, her countenance 
becoming crimson, and then turning pale im- 
mediately again. 

“So far from being a scandal,” said Ade- 
laide, “ the very closest intimacy existed be- 
tween your ladyship and Lord Harold ” 

“ The world knew it,” interrupted Edmund's 
mother : “ it was no Rccret — but it was an 
honourable intimacy: for wo were. about to 
be married." 

“Ycrv likely,” said Adelaide, with a sneer: 
“but though the parson has never spoken the 
nuptial beuodiction, Lord Harold was your 
husband in fact, if not in name.” 

“ Enongh of this insolence !” — and Lady 
Saxondale’s eyes flashed fire as she advanced to 
I the bell-pull. 

“Ring if you will," said Adelaide, still 
calmly ; “ and ask tho footman who answers 
the summons, whether tho ghost of Mabel 
Stewart walks at night through the spacious 
rooms of this mansion ?” 

Lady Saxondale let the bell-rope slip out of 
her hand : again she turned ghastly pale— but 
her eyes burnt like living coals as they were 
fixed with keen penetration upon Adelaide, 
whose countenance however was so serenely 
tranquil that her ladyship could not gather 
thence whether the words just spoken were a 
random shot thrown out or whether they ema- 
nated from a more settled conviction. Reliev- 
ing the former to be the case, and speedily 
recovering her self-possession, she tossed her 
head disdainfully ; and once more extended hex- 
hand to the bell-rope 

“ Well, if your ladyship must ring,” said 
Adelaide, “ let it be for the purpose of sending 
off a messenger to Saxondale Castle, in order 
to ascertain whether a certain person named 
Chiffin is still concealed there in the cloister 
leading out of the chapel V 

Once more did the bell-rope leave Lady 
Saxondale’s hand without being pulled : and 
this time there was a still more visible and a 
longer continued trouble in hex- countenance : 
so that for a few moments 8<ie was unable to 
give utterance to a word. In those few mo- 
ments she revolved in her mind— quickly as 
thought alone can thus exercise its powex- — how 
it was possible that this circumstance had 
i-eached the ears of her daughter-in-law. But 
when on the Continent she had received a letter 
from Lucilla, stating how two persons, one of 
whom was Lord Harold Staunton, had entered 
the chamber: no mention however was made 
in that letter of Chiffin by name but it now 
struck her ladyship that it must have somehow 
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| or "nether transpired that such j-w jus name : j 
jr.uri if this were the care, ir perfectly easy ! 
: to r- .'::anl for the circnms: in:e heinr known \ 
, to Adelaide. Rut still, why should s-he so j 
i poir:t<\lly couple Chinin'-" nunc with hers j 
jilr.dy SixondukV) 1 — why ^r-o significantly I 
all ode to his- being concealed in the cloister, j 
a- if she her. elf roust n*ve j nrilv be aware of j 
it 7 ‘ 1 


“Come, madam,” she raid, “lei ns put an end 
to all this idle bandying of words. H> you I 
mean to leave the house V or do you r.otr | 

“ It is a quarter parr .-even," answered Ade- j 
laine, indicating the time-piece on the mantel; 

“ and I am still here. If I go forth, it will 
assuredly be to call on the Marquis of Ragle- I 
dean, and inform him that Lady Saxondalc was j 
the instigatrix of his nephew in a certain at- 
tempt which was made against his lordship 
some ten days back.” 

The patrician lady to whom there words were j 
addressed, could no longer blind herself to the 1 
fact that her daughter-in-law had indeed, by i 
pome incomprehensible means, obtained a far- 
ther insight into certain matters than was at 
all agreeable ; — but if she knew so much, might 
she not know more ? and it was of the utmost 
importance for Lady Saxondalc to ascertain 
precisely to what extent such knowledge did 
reach.” 

“Goon, madam— say what you will," she 
observed, affecting a disdainful laugh. “ Wc 
will yet sec who will be the winner in this con- 
test which you have provoked." 

“I provoked ? ’ echoed Adelaide, with, a mock- 
ing smile : “ this is too much 1 You came, arro- 
gantly and insolently, to order me from the 
house : is it not : /or therefore who arc seeking 
to push matters to extremes?” 

“We. will not dispute the point," rejoined 
Lady Saxondalc. “ Once more I command you 
to depart — and again avas her hand stretched 
towards the bell-pull. 

“ Well, if you wish it, T will certainly go,” 
said Adelaide : “ but it shall be to inform the 
Marquis of Ragle dean that Lady Saxondalc 
has rctnrned from the Continent — and that if 
he be desirous of asking her in a court of justice 
to account for the possession of that phial of 
poison which she directed Lord Harold Staun- 
ton to take from her room at Saxondalc 
Castle, she is now in England to answer the 
charge.” 

Lady Saxondalc wan completely overwhelmed 
by these words : she saw that she was utterly 
in the power of that woman whom she had 
come to eject from the house. Yes— she not 
merely felt herself to be in Adelaide’s power : 
but she was now filled with apprehensions as 
to wliat steps the Marquis of Eagledean might 
really take against her. To her all this intelli- 
gence was perfectly new : for, as the reader 
has seen, she bad held no communication with 


I Harold Staunton since they parted at Beauvais. 
Having however read no account in the news- 


papers of the Marquis of Eagledean's death, bIic 
lr.d supposed that the plot was either abandon- 
ed or else postponed : but she had not the slight- 
est idea that it had been attempted— that it 
had failed— and tint she herself was so se- 
riously compromised. She sank upon a seat, 
gasping for breath : and for a few minutes that 
proud, unscrupulous, strong-minded, and almost 
inm-r.crved woman war. the very picture of 
abject terror and grovelling mortification. 

“ Now, Lady Saxondalc,” resumed Adelaide, 
perceiving that her triumph was complete, “ it 
i i perfectly useless for us to prolong this War- 
fare. I might, if I chose tell you more : I might 
hint at certain dread deeds which have 
established a terrible intimacy— the inti- 
macy of crime — between yourself and Lord 
Harold Staunton. But I need say no more. 
Look, Lady Saxondalc 1 — it is now half-past 
seven o'clock. I am about to ring : shall it be 
to order my trunks to be packed np— or to 
command that dinner be served 

“ Whatsoever you will,” responded Lady 
•Saxondalc, in a low thick voice. “ I see that it 
! is needful for you and me to make terms with 
each other.” 

Adelaide rang the bell ; and as she turned 
to do so, a smile of triumphant satisfaction 
appeared upon her countenance. A footman 
quickly answered the summons ; and she 
said, with an air ns if nhc herself were the 
mistress of the mansion. “ Let dinner be Bervod, 
Lady Saxondalc and I shall be alone together." 

The footman bowed and retired ; and tlio 
moment the door closed behind him, Lady 
Saxondalc, advancing up to Adelaide, grasped 
her by the arm, saying, in the same low thick 
voice as before, “IIow came you to know all 
these things T 

“ I may not tell you," responded Adelaide. 

“But Eunnind— docs he likewise know 
them ?” 

“ No— not one tittle beyond what you your- 
self arc already aware that he his acquainted 
with." 

This was at least some relief to Lady Saxon- 
dale's mind : but still she was utterly at 
a loss to conceive who could have been Ade- 
laide’s informant ; and for n few minutes her 
pride prevented her from asking any more 
questions. But, racked with a thousand 
vague terrors— and these all the more poig- 
nant for being so undefined— she said, “If wc 
arc indeed to he friends, you will begin your 
show of friendship worthily by telling me 
whether I am in any danger on account of the 
Marquis of Eagledean." 

“No — I believe not at present,” replied 
Adelaide. “Ask me nothing more: for no- 
thing more will I avow." 

At this moment the door opened ; and a 
page entered, hearing a note upon a silver 
salver, which he handed to Lady .Saxon- 
dalc, lie then retired. Her ladyship, 
instantaneously recognising the hand-writ- « 
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ing, hastened to tear it open ; and when 
she had run her eyes over its contents, she 
threw a significant glance upon Adelaide, say- 
ing, “ Lord Harold Staunton has been hero ; 
and he gives me to understand that through a 
terrific error he was led to make certain revela- 
tions to you.” 

“Now therefore your ladyship is acquainted 
with my authority,’ responded the daughter- 
in-law. “His lordship besought me not to 
compromise him with you ; and 1 readily gave 
him to understand that I would not.” 

A- servant now entered to announce that din- 


ner was served ; and the two ladies descended 
to the dining-room. Throughout the repast 
they maintained th* most studied courtesy to- j 
wards each other,— so that the domestics v/ho 
waited at table, were surprised at this mutual 
friendliness of demeanour : for they naturally 
wondered -lio'w Lady Saxondale, after having 
had her son locked up in a madhouse, could 
thus, by her bearing towards her daughter-in- 
law, appear to sanction the very marriage on 
account of which she had adopted so stringent 
a measure in respect to the bridegroom. 
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CHAPTER. CXXXL, 

l'iKTHER DISCUSSIONS. 

It was nine o'clock — and Lord Harold Staun- 
ton knocked at the door of Sixondale House. 
He was at once admitted, and shown into a 
parlour, — where in a few moments Lady Saxon- 
dale joined him. He advanced towards her 
with the air of a penitent, — while her demean- 
our was more conciliatory and friendly than he 
bad expected to find it. 

“ You have forgiven me Harriet,” he said, 
taking her hand, which was not withdrawn, 
“ for the frightful manner in which I have 
compromised you ? ’ 

11 There is now no help for it,” she an-, 
swered : “ what i s.idoner-cnnnoh-btr-Tecali&d: 
and I aiu of course well assured that yon did 
not thus compromise me wilfully.” 

“Thank you, dear Harriet, for these words," 
exclaimed Harold, his coumNnauco brighten- 
ing up. “No-J could not have done such a 
thins; wilfully. .1. was half mad with escitc- 
meut, produced by various causes, when I 
came to the house. 1 asked for Lady Saxou- 
dale— and was shown up into the drawing- 
room; the dusk was closing in— I beheld a 
female form seated oti the sofa— it appeared to i 
he of your stature and shape : and not for an ] 
iustant did the idea strike me,— that it could be 
any other but’ you. T said all kinds of things 

— I made every sor<> of revelation But stay 1 

I recollect now, t hank heaven, there was one 
incident at which I merely glanced ; I. did not 
specifically mention it— and Edmund’s wife 
could not possibly understand the circum- 
stance tlius alluded to.” 

“ Si much the better,” observed Lady Saxou- 
’ dale ; then, after a few instants' pause, she 
added. “ And yet 1 am already so deeply com- 
promised with this woman, it would make but 
little diilercnce if she were acquainted with 
that circumstance also. You enjoiued her, 
Harold, not to betraj' you to me as the author 
of all Bhte had learnt : how was it, therefore, 
that you sent me the note confessing what you 
had done ?" 

“ Because, on second thoughts,” replied 
Stauuton, “it seemed to me better that yon 
should know the whole truth. 1 fancied that 
you would at all events be less uneasy — J'oti I 
would . be relieved from uncertainty as to the 
source whence she obtained her information : 
and moreover, i felt it was so absolutely' neces- 
sary that 1 should nee yon ” : 

“Well, l understand, ’’ interrupted Lady 
Saxondale.- And now tell me wherefore you 
are so anxious to see rue '] and what proposal 
it is you liave to make, .and to which you allude 
in your letter ?” 

“Then Edmund's wife has not told yon every-- ' 
thing which occurred between us ?— or rather,” 
added .Staunton, “ she has not detailed in full 
I evernthing that I said ?” 


“She merely glanced, though pointedly 
enough, at certain incidents,” answered Lady 
Saxondale. “ But tell me first of all, Harold, — 
is your uncle exceedingly bitter against me ? 
will he still seek to persecute me ? can'I remain 
in England in safety, think you ?— for as you 
may but too easily conjecture, I have many 
reasons now for staying in London— at least for 
j the present.” 

“ The proposition, dear Harriet, which I have 
to make,” answered Staunton, “ will, if accepted, 
have the effect of insuring your complete safety. 
Yes— I am certain of it T My uncle does not 
seek to injure me, though as a matter of course 
he will cast me off entirely jf you become my 
w ife : for that is the proposal I had to proffer.” 

“ I guessed as much,” answered Lady Saxon- 
dale: “I understand your position . exactly — 
and can comprehend the calculation which you 
have been making. 1 

• “ And are you offended ?” iuquired Harold, 
noc knowing what to think of her ladyship’s 
tone and demeanour : for both were exceedingly 
calm and deliberate. 

They were seated together upon la sofa : he 
passed his arm around her waist, as he spoke 
he drew her gently towards him — shb. did not 
resist- she did not manifest annoyance : he 
embraced her— and she suffered his caresses. 

“ You are gloriously handsome, dear Harriet,” 
he said, “ and I feel that I love you I Yes— I do 
really love you 1” • 

“ Aud you, Harold, arc not entirely indiffer- 
ent to me,” she responded. “After a widow- 
hood of nineteen years— a widowhood that was 
unstained by one single act of frailty— I aban- 
doned myself to you. All my long pent-up 
passions then burst forth anew ; and I wonder- 
ed that 1 could for so long a period have re- 
tained my chastity. Now I crave you, Harold 
—dear Earold ; and I accept you as my hus- 
band. . But you know that I am lost to society 
—that I am as much an outcast as that vile be- 
ing who has ensnared Edmund — — ” 

“ No matter, Harriet,’' interrupted Staunton: 

“ we can doubtless.manage to make ourselves 
happy together. Besides, we have a fearful 
identity of interests in maDy respects : and 
perhaps,” he added significantly, .“.there is more \ 
which we ha'e yet to do.” 

“Yes— there is more" rejoined .Lady Saxon- 
dale, with a look full of. equal meaning. “I 
know, for instance, that., you have'not abandoned 
that, project which has failed —— ” 

“ No : and guided by yo.br counsel— assisted 
by you, Harriet— T will accomplish the aim. 
But you spoke as if .you also had something to 
be clone / . Js-it in. reference' to this woman— 
this Baroness- de C'barlemont-whb' .has managed 
to-steal-and pilfer the' title and name of Lady 
Saxondale — ’ • 1 

“No— it is not to that wretch I alluded,” res- 
| ponded her ladyship. I shall be enabled to 
manage her-by myself. - 1 understand her cha- 
i racter and disposition well — I comprehend her 
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thoroughly— and I have little doubt tint w e 
shall come to terms.” 

: But Edmund ?” 

“ He shall remain where he is. He is better 
out of the way, for many reasons.” 

“And Juliana — what has become of her?” 

“ She remains upon the'.Cmtin'ent : she had 
not the face to come to England in her present 
condition. S le even wondered,” continued 
Lady Saxondale, “ that 1 myself could venture 
back to the 13. itish metropolis, where my name 
has become a scandal with all those who were 
once. my acquaintances and friends. For per- 
haps you know that your uncle forced me to 
sign a ]iaper confessing that it was I who made 
overtures to t hat sanctimonious hypocrite, 
William Deveril ; and this paper has bpcn 
shown to every one who had hoard my version 
of the tale as 1 originally gave it. But the 
intelligence of Edmund’s marriage came upon 
me like a thunder-clap ; and I was resolved, at 
all risks and at all hazards, to return to Knglnnd 
and’ take . certain steps. I onlj’ arrived the 
night before last : and as you have seen, my 
measures were prompt'y adopted. I took up 
my quarters in a private manner at an hotel : 
.I went and saw Petersfield first— Marlow and 
Mai ton afterwards.” 

“How did they receive you ?‘‘ inquired 
Harold. 

“ Petersfield, with his nonsensical diplomatic 
airs and his stupid pomposity, was inclined to 
read me a. lecture on the levity of my own con- 
duct. I suffered him to have his say, 'and ex- 
pressed my contrition. He was so gratified by 
my demeanour of assumed humbleness— he 
thought' that his own eloquence had produced 
such an effect — that he became quite friendly 
and kind. I therefore had little difficulty in 
bringing him round to my purposes ; and as he 
himself observed first of all that Edmund must 
be mad to contract such a marriage, I gave him 
the credit of making the discovery of this 
madness— at which his conceit and vanity were 
still more ; highly gratified than before. So at 
last he consented that steps should be taken to 
-put Edmund under restraint. With Marlow 
and Malton it was a still easier game to play : 
they are lawyers, and look after the money- 
matters of the Saxondale trusteeship, troubling, 
themselves .but little about its 'morals. Besides, 
they like making money for themselves ; and 
the more business they can create out of the 
trusteeship, the higher are their costs and 
the better they are pleased. They are accus- 
tomed, too, to accede to" whatsoever Petersfield 
and myself may suggest and consequently 
there was but little, trouble in persuading them 
to consent that Edmund should be transferred 
to Dr. Burdett’s keeping. Burdett married 
Marlow’s sister ; and therefore, the : circums- 
tance of throwing a good thing in Burdett's 
way, wa3 a further inducement with the lawyers 
.to take' this 'step. You are now acquainted 
with all these particulars-; aiid it is your turn, 


Harold, to give me certain explanations. By the' 
bye, 1 should observe that when on the Con- 
tinent, I received a letter from Lucilla,— my 
maid, you know, who remained behind at Saxon- 
dale House,— telling me that you and ‘some 
dreadful man’ (those were, her words) had burst 
into my chamber there while she occupied it.” 

“An! 1 ejaculated Harold: “ then she re-, 
cognised my voice ? I all along had a misgiving 
to that effect. Perhaps it is fortunate that: the 
recent plot in respect to my uncle should ' have 
failed as it did : for liad he been made away 
with, that circumstance to which Lucilla /could 
testify, might have afforded the first link of. a 
chain which, if followed up, would have brought 
the deed home to me. Next time, Harriet,' 
such preeautions shall be taken, under your 
able guidance, as to ensure success.” 

“ And now, Harold,” said Cady Saxondale, 
“ the explanations I wish you to give ” 

“ I understand. Yon mean the way in which 
the plot failed ? From what transpired, it is 
evident that < 'hifiin was led to confess every- 
thing.” , , 

“ Harold then proceeded to relate those 
particulars in respect to the meeting with ’liis 
uncle, which are already known to the reader ; 
and he concluded by stating that Chiffin had 
been sent away to some foreign clime, — p piece 
of intelligence which Lady Saxondale was well 
pleased to hear : for whatever fresh deeds of 
iniquity she might contemplate, she had hd 
thought of entrusting them to that man, who 
already knew too much concerning her. , 

“ Now, Harold,” she said, “ I must tell you 
what there is to be done on my side. It must 
be accomplished by you— and when thus accom- 
plished, our marriage shall immediately take 
place.” 

“Speak, Harriet,” responded the young 
nobleman ; V we are bound to render each other 
mutual assistance.” 

“ l have learnt,” continued Lady Saxondale, 
“ that a certain woman on whom Chiffin made a 
murderous attack, is retained at the house of 
William Deveril. This woman bears the name 
of Margaret Somers ; and amongst her own set, 
is familiarly known as Madge. A paragraph in 
a newspaper, which I, saw yesterday, states that 
she is in a fair way towards recovery, put 
that she still lies in a very enfeebled'state— and 
that the faculty of speech has hot yet returhed. 
This paragraph farther states that there is 
evidently something on the woman's mind, 
which she is anxious to communicate : for con- 
sciousness has come back, and she has regained 
almost complete possession of her reasoning 
powers, — as is evidenced by the signs Bhe makes 
to those about her. She endeavoured a day "or 
two ago to write something on a slate : but she 
could not — a dimness came over her eyes— and 
she fainted with the bare exertion,— so that the 
medical man who attends upon her, positively 
forbade that she should be allowed to make any 
fresh attempt of the kind. Now, this woman, 
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Harold, is in possession of a secret which, if 
revealed, would prove my utter ruin. Do hot 
ask me what this eecrut is: I cannot' reveal ik 
It is a secret which I would not breathe aloud, 
even if. I stood alone in the middle of a heath, 
and could see a mile around in every direction, 
so as to be assured that there were no listeners 
near. You may therefore comprehend, Harold, 

| that it is a secret of oho most stupendous im- 
portance ; and you may conceive the dire appre- 
hension which haunts my mind, now that I 
i know this woman to be in the midst of a nest 
of my reptile-enemies.” 

“ It is indeed alarming,” observed Harold. 

“ Deveril is assuredly no friend of your’s : he is 
intimate with my uncle, who is likewise a foe 

“Yes— and it appears that Angela Yivaldi, 
the celebrated dancer who left the stage some 
time back, is William Deveril’s sister. This 
girl, !l continued Lady Saxondale, “ is minister- 
ing — according to the newspaper paragraph- 
in the kindest manner to Madge .Somers. The 
journal speaks of her as a young lady of un- 
doubted virtue, most amia 'Jc disposition, and 
generous heart. You may conceive . the influ- 
ence which such a being is likely to obtain over 
a woman whose mind is attenuated by illness, 
and whoso conscience perhaps is somewhat, 
touched. Resides, there arc many reasons why 
this womau is, to be deemed most dangerous by 
me. .Shelias already extorted large sums of 
money from me ” 

“ And wlmt would you have dono with her 
demanded Harold. “As for penetrating into 
Deveril’s house, and accomplishing that which 
Chifiin’B knife failed to do ” 

“ Ho, Harold : such a course cannot be adopt- 
ed,” interrupted Lady Saxondale. “Rut the 
woman can be removed elsewhere, somehow or | 
another *’ 

“Yes— that is the only plan!” ejaculated 
Staunton. “Have you already settled any 
project in your mind ?” 

“ I have,” answered Lady Saxondale. “ Liston. 
I will explain it ; and you shall then tell me 
whether you approve of it, and whether you 
will assist in carrying it out.” 

They continued to discourse together for 
some time longer,— indeed, until past ten 
o’clock ; and they came to a thorough under- 
standing as to all matters in which they were 
; so darkly and deeply interested, ere Harold 
' took his departure. 

When he had gone, Lady Saxondale ascended 
. to the drawing-room where Adelaide was 
; seated; and taking a chair near, she said, “I 
think it would he better for both our sakea that 
we should lose no time in coming to specific 
: terms.” 

“ Such also,” responded Edmund’s wife, “ is 
my opinion : — and she spoke with the same 
decisive calmness . as did Lady Saxondale. . 
“ What do your propose ? — for as you are 
taking the initiative, you have doubtless some 


defined couditione- and arrangements to sug . 
gest.” 

“ In the first place,” answered Lady Saxon- 
dale, “I must understand whether I “have 
rightly interpreted your feeling in i espec't to 
Edmund. You are a woman of strong-mind, 
sound intellect, good, talents, and fine,accoru- 
plishments. You may be well assured that it 
is not in mere idle flattery I tell you this. I 
know you to be above the impression which 
such flattery could alone make upon a frivolous 
heart. Being therefore as you aie, and as I 
have described you, ibis utterly m.possible you 
can have any real affection for Edmund. You 
coveted a certain social position, with the 
enjoyment of wealth ; and yon may have your 
wishes gratified. In one respect they are al- 
ready fulfilled; you have exchanged an un- 
appreciated French title for an appreciated 
Englieh one. As for money, I will^be liberal 
in ray offers. Therefore, do you consent. that 
your husband should remain where he is 5” • 

" Does it suit your purpose that he should he 
there?” inquired Adelaide ; then without wait- 
ing for an answer to her question, she said 
quickly, “But of course it does ! You will 
continue to en joy, even after he has attained 
his majority, full control over the estates, the 
mansions, and revenues which belong to the 
proud name of the Saxondale3— unless indeed 
the wife may. in that respect assert claims, 
rights, and privileges superior to those of the 
mother.” 

- “ Understand me well, Adelaide,” responded 
Lady Saxondale : “ I will be all or nothing — I 
will be oraniiiotent in the ways which you have 
mentioned,. or I will throw the whole into con- 
fusion, so that no one shall reap any benefit; 
For the . Chancery Court, Adelaide, would re- 
duce us both to mere cyphers in a moment ; 
and I have the power of flinging everything 
into the vortex of that greedy and infamous 
ti-ibunal. Hay, more as Edmund is a minor, 
a suit in the Ecclesiastical Courts for the dis- 
solution of this marriage into which you have 
inveigled him— you see I Rpeak plainly could 
be successfully maintained.” 

“Perhaps it might,” rejoined Adelaide coolly : 
“ but you would not dare initiate it, in the face 
of all I have learnt concerning yourself.” 

“ I do not wish that you and I,” responded 
Lady Saxondale, “should assume hostile atti- 
tudes — although' perhaps I may be less in your 
power than you think : for Harold Staunton 
i*evealed nothing which you could positively and 
actually lay hold of to serve as an offensive 
weapon against me. The Marquis of Eagledean 
will take no inimical step cowards me ; because 
it would he compromising his nephew, whom 
with all his faults ho loves.” 

“ But Mabel Stewart ?” observed Adelaide. 

" Her body would not be found in the grave 
where it was laid,” answered Lady Saxondale, 
in as calm and collected a manner at that, which 
Adelaide herself adopted. “It. was. taken up 
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by insurrectionists, and fell into the hands of a 

I medical man who anatomized it completely. 
However, let ns not bandy words in thiB way : 
it will only excite ill blood ; and we are discus- 
sing terms of peace — not the reciprocal modes 
of carrying on war.” . 

“ Proceed,’’ observed Adelaide ; “ and rest as- 
sured that lam as desirous of coming to an 
amicable understanding as you yourself may be. 
But I remember that you were speaking ere 
now as to the feeling which I experience for 
your son. It is perhaps somewhat too hard 
to tell a mother ; I see you smile disdain- 
fully ” ' 

“ I do,” responded Lady Saxondale : but per- 
haps you do not comprehend the reason. How- 
ever, pray go on ; and hesitate not to express 
yourself openly and frankly. We must not 
stand upon punctilios and niceties." 

“I was about to say, then, 5 ’ continued Ade-, 
laide, “ that your son is' assuredly no very love- 
able object. He is vain without anything to be 
vain of— conceited without the slightest justifi- 
cation for his conceit— naturally ill-tempered 
where it is safe to display his malignity : 
but an arrant criricing coward . where lie lias 
to encounter a -spirit superior to his own. 
In short, he is almost beneath contempt : and 
now, Lady Saxondale, you can understand full 
well whether lama woman; . likely to enter- 
tain any affection for. such a. pitiful stripling 
as this.” ; 

1! I knew full well what your feelings were,” 
said her ladyship, without displaying the 
slightest annoyance or vexation at this bitter 
satire which had just been passed upon Ed- 
mund. “ You do not therefore want him as a 
husband ; and you will consent that he shall 
remain where he is, so long as you yourself en- 
joy such happiness as under circumstances you 
have a right to expect. Now, what I propose 
is this It suits me for the present to remain 
in London, and therefore to inhabit Saxondale 
House. To you be the Castle in Lincolnshire 
assigned as a residence ; and I will undei’take 
to induce Lord Petersfield and Mr. Marlow 
to allow you two thousand a-year. Are my 
' conditions accepted . ’ 

“ Yes,’’ replied Adelaide, without an instant’s 
hesitation : “ I agree to these terms. But be- 
: fore I leave London I must receive the written 
| assurance of Lord Petersfield that my allow- 
■ ance shall be regularly paid.” 

. “ That written assurance you shall have to- 
■ morrow,’’ answered Lidy Saxondale ; “and the 
■ day after you will have, the kindness to take 
your departure for the C-iatlc.’-’ 

, * “Agreed!” rejoined Adelaide ; and having 
thus come to an understanding; the two ladies 
separated for the night. 


THE WARFARE OF DUPLICITIES. 

It will be remembered that the Count de St. 
Gerard had taken his leave of Adelaide with an 
intimation that he purposed to adopt some 
measures to procure the release of her husband 
Lord Saxondale ; and we must now observe 
that she did not entertain t'lie slightest . inten- 
tion of frustrating this design, nor of recom- 
mending Henri to abandon it. She saw, as 
already stated, that all hope of winning the' 
French nobleman to her arms must be re- 
nounced ; and she was therefore desirous, for 
several reasons, to have her husband restored 
to her. Towards Lady Saxondale she ’ was 
playing a very deep game ; and it was 
entirely on the principle of “ diamond jut^ 
diamond.., “The threat of a suitTieing l'nsfi-' 
tilted in the Ecclesiastical Courts to dissolve, 
the marriage, had not been lost upon her ; and 
she knew full well that if the manage should 
once receive the express sanction of Edmund’s, 
mother and guardians, that suit -could not be 
entered upon. Now, if a written acknowledg- 
ment from Lord Petersfield, guaranteeing the 
payment of an allowance, were, obtained by 
Lady Saxondale’s intervention,— the proceeding 
would be tantamount to such express sanction, 
of the alliance. This was therefore what the 
wily Adelaide was aiming at when she accepted 
the* terms proposed by Lady Saxondale. 

She was desirous, we have said, that her hus- 
band should be restored . to her for several 
reasons. In the first place, she wanted a com- 
panion ; and it suited her well enough to have 
one whom she could render altogether submis- 
sive to her will. In the second place, she 
looked forward to the time when Edmund 
would be of age to enter upon the unrestricted 
control of his estates and fortune. In the mean- 
while she would be strengthening her ascen- 
dancy over him : she would rule him by a jiidi- 
cious admixture of terrorism and syren blan- 
dishments ; — and thus, when his twenty-first 
birthday was passed, she would enter upon the 
virtual sway of the broad domains, stately man- 
sions, and vast revenues attached to the proud 
name of Saxondale. Her calculations descended 
to the minutest details ; and the following was 
a part of her reasoning : — . 

“ Edmund has been consigned to a . mad- 
house on the pretext that he must have been 
insane to contract an alliance with me. But if 
he be emancipated from the asylum, how can 
he possibly be transferred thither again on the ' 
same plea, when the marriage will in the mean- 
time have been sanctioned by the written do- 
cument to be procured by his own mother from 
his principal guardian ? Or again, if any attempt 
were made to capture his person once more, we' 
wonld.be upon our. .guard to offer resistance,' 
and have succour constantly at hand : or we 
might retire to Italy or some other continental 
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clinic— anywhere but France,— and thus re- 
main abroad until the period of Edmund's 
minority be at an end. And then, when once 
he enters upon the control of his property, his 
haughty mother shall indeed be reduced to a 
cipher; and I will avenge myself upon her who 
sought to trample me under foot P 

The reader may now fully comprehend the 
nature of that policy which was the basis of 
Adelaide’s proceedings, and 1 why she had so 
readily given an assent to Lady Saxondale's 
proposals. She fancied that Lady Saxon dale 
was completely her dupe, and that' her own uU 
terior designs were not suspected by her lady- 
ship, inasmuch as they altogether turned upon 
the pivot of Edmund’s contemplated release ; 
and Adelaide hugged the idea that Lady Siixon- 
dale would bo evry far from supposing that 
such a proceeding had been thought of, or 
would be attempted. But, as ;will presently 
appear, it was a complete warfare of duplicities 
and hypocrisies, dissimulations and treacheries, 
which these two women were thus secretly wag- 
ing against each other. Lady Saxondale knew 
full well tliat it was to Adelaide’s interest to 
procure the liberation of Edmund : while, on 
the other hand, it was entirely' to her ladyship’s 
own interest that Edmund should remain in 
the. asylum as a lunatic,— because on this 
ground the requisite legal proceedings could 
alone be taken to perpetuate the control of the 
property in her hands. The guardians would 
recommend the mother and not the wife as the 
most proper person to exercise this control : 
and indeed Lady Saxondale’s plans were so 
well arranged, that if she conld only keep Ed- 
mund locked up, she felt confident of success. 
At the same time we must here observe that 
altbongh she knew it was to Adelaide’s interest 
to have Edmund set free, she had at present no 
reason to suspect that a plot was already in 
existence to accomplish that end. 

On retiring to her own chamber after that 
conversation with Adelaide which was described 
in the preceding chapter, Lady Saxondale learnt 
from her maid that a foreign gentleman who 
gave no name, had that afternoon called upon 
Adelaide, and that he remained a considerable 
time. Her ladyship instantaneously suspected 
that this must bo a paramour— and very likely 
the Count de St. Gerard himself : for Lady 
Saxondale was fully conversant with all the 
particulars of Adelaide's previous history. This 
was therefore an important discovery for her. 
•If she could only detect her daughter-in-law in 
carrying on an adulterous intrigue, it would 
place lier so completely in her power that she 
could reduce her to any terms and crush her 
into the compietest submission. It naturally 
struck the wily Lady Saxondale that before 
Adelaide departed for Lincolnshire, she-would 
communicate either personally or by note with 
this foreigner; and she resolved not only' to 
have Adelaide’s movements watched, but like- 
wise to intercept any letter She might send 


out to the post. She " accordingly ' gave her 
maid certain' instructions; and by. means of a * 
handsome bribe, induced her to- undertake the. 
task now assigned her., ’ 1 , • . 

Oa the following day Lady : Saxondale pro- 
cured from Lord.Petersfield such a, document as 
Adelaide had stipulated for. She represented 
to his lordship that inasmuch as it would be 
impossible to carry out a suit for the dissolution 
of the marriage, in the absence of ; positive 
proof’ that Edmund had really been seduced, 
inveigled, and beguiled by Adelaide into that 
match, it would be better to make the best of a 
bad business and afford the wife sufficient 
means t;o maintain herself, respectably. By 
pretending deferentially, to consult Lord Peters- 
field, instead, of to. dictate her own will— and 
by otherwise flattering his vanity — Lady 
Saxondale. procured the paper which she desired; 
and on returning to the mansion in Park Lanv 
she placed it in Adelaide’s hands. 

Edmund’s wife had already made arrange- 
ments for her departure into Lincolnshire; and 
she fully purposed to proceed thither,— having 
resolved to dissemble her hopes and aims until 
her husband should be restored to her, so that 
no suspicion might be excited as to the exis- 
tence of a ’ plot for his liberation. When in 
possession of the document, which was precisely 
in accordance with her own views, she sat down 
in her chamber, and penned the following letter 
in the French laneuage, but a translation of 
which we lay before our readers : — 

“ Circumstances induce me to depart imme- 
diately for Saxondale Castle in Lincolnshire. 
Lady Saxondale has returned ; and it will 
therefore be better that I should thus at once 
absent myself from the metropolis - as in that 
case no suspicion can possibly arise of the pro- 
ject entertained for my husband’s liberation. 
I need not conjure you to leave no measure 
unadopted to ensure this end : l know that 
you will keep your word. When Edmund is 
free, let him set off at once and join me at 
the Castle : urge him to do this — tell him that 
from a conversation which I have had with his 
mother, it is of the most vital consequence 
to his interests that we should meet without 
delay. ; " ' 

1 , u Anni,.unk;”. 

Having sealed this letter, and addressed it to 
the Count de St. Gerard, at the hotel where he 
was staying Adelaide gave it to her. own maid 
(the one who had accompanied her from Paris) 
with instructions that it should be immediately 
sent to the post. The maid, on descending the 
stairs, perceived several letters lying on the 
hall-table, and which were likewise left there 
to be forwarded to the post. Accordingly, to 
save herself trouble, 'she placed amongst them 
the one which Adelaide had just given her. 
Lady Saxondale’s maid was upon the watch ; 
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and within a very few minutes that particular ation ; and the only way to defeat it, will be to ( 
letter was in the hands of her mistress. __ remove him,- under circumstances of the utmost 
Lady Sirondale, on at once perceiving that it secrecy, to another asylum. But the choice of 
was addressed to the Count de St. Gerard, was such asylum may be left to the discretion of Dr. 
seized with the exultant hope that she now held Burdett himself*: he shall be entrusted with all 
in her possession the damning proof of Ade- the requisite arrangements ; and the quarterly 
laide’s infidelity to her husband. Sbe opened payments for the support of my. unfortunate 
it very cautiously, in case there should be a son, can be effected through the doctor’s bands! 
necessity to seal it again and transmit it to the In a word, Mr. Marlow, we will leave Dr. Bur- 
Count instead of retaining it in her own hands : dett in his position as custodian of my son,— 
and well was it that she took this precaution : merely stipulating that the unhappy young 
for its' contents afforded no such evidence as man is to be transferred to another place.” . 
Edmund’s mother had hoped to acquire. But “To be sure, to be sure," said . the volatile 


it was scarcely of less importance : for it re- 
vealed to Lady Saxondale the existence of some 
concerted plan, having for itn object the eman- 
cipation of her son. It by no means suited her 
purpose to - intercept this letter altogether : as 
by so doing, Adelaide might suspect by whose 
means it had been prevented from reaching him 
for whom it was intended and. such an occur- 
rence might lead to an open rupture between 
Lady Saxondale and her daughter-in-law. She 
therefore secured the letter -again witli the 
utmost carefulness ; and her maid restored it to 
the pile lying on the hall-table to be forwarded 
to the post. ' ! 

Early ou the following morning Adelaide 
took her departure into Lincolnshire. .. One of 
the travelling carriages was * placed at her dis- 
posal : she was accompanied by her own maid, 
and attended by a footman who was assigned 
for this service. Thus Lady Saxondale made 
every arrangemeut that might lead Adelaide to 
suppose her desirous of maintaining as friendly 
a demeanour as could possibly . subsist between 
the. two under such circumstances and indeed, 
from the moment of the reading of the letter, 
there was nothing in Lady Saxondale’s manner 
to indicate . that she had discovered aueht of 
Adelaide’s intentions with respect to the liber- 
ation of her husband. 

But no sooner had the equipage rolled away 
from Park Lane, than Lady Saxondale ordered 
another carriage to be gotteniD readiness— and 
drove at once to the office of Messrs. Marlow 
and Maltou in Parliament Street. Mr. Marlow 
was in his private room, and thither her lady- 
ship was forthwith conducted. . 

, “I have called, my dear sir, ’ she said, after an 
exchange of the usual compliments, -“to inform 
you that Edmund most be removed to another 
asylum with 1 the least possible' delay.” ", 

Indeed !’’ ejaculated . the lawyer, • looking 
slightly Vexed at this announcement for, as al- 
ready stated, ■ Dr. Burdett was related, to him 
by marriage — and , . he had expected ' that bis 
kinsman would, reap the full., benefit of! Lord 
Saxondale's ' alleged lunacy. ' “ I . .hope, your 
ladyship has heard nothing to , render, you, dis- 
satisfied ‘ ■ . ; ! ' Z Y'^ . 

“.With Dr.| Burdett ’{ . No*— certainly, ’’.not, ” 
interrupted, the lawyer's. .client. But I have 
received positive information-no matter how— ' 
that a plot is in existence for iny son’s liber- 


iViarlow, to whom this proposition on his kins- 
man’s behalf was agreeable enough. “I. will 
see about the matter in the course of the day. 
Indeed, I will lose no time ; and Burdett shall 
he equally prompt in making the requisite- ar- 
rangements. If your ladyship will leave it .all 
to us, I will guarantee that everything, shall be 
completed to your satisfaction within , forty- 
eiglit hours.” . , • . I 

“ Forty-eight hours !” exclaimed Lady Saxon- 
dale : “ it may he too late. During the interval 
the treacherous plot which is in progress, might 
be carried out. It is now only eleven o’clock-^ 
still early in the Torenoon,” continued Lady 
Saxondale, after consulting her watch. “L.be-‘ 
seech you, Mr. Marlow, to repair to Hammer- 
smith at once, and see Dr. Burdett. He is. sure 
to he acquainted with some other physician 
who will receive my unfortunate son ; and . let 
the removal take place during the night. I rely 
upon your promptitude in this matter : for, as 
you perceive, it is really and truly of the highest 
importance.’’ 

“Then I will at once take it in. hand,” said 
Mr. Marlow : and satisfied with this assurance, 
Lady Saxondale departed. . 


CHAPTER CXXXII. ' 

TIIE SIGN Ol' “ THE THKEE CADGERS." 

The reader will recollect that we, . left Chiftin 
the Cannibal at the moment that he had .effect- 
ed his escape from the Liverpool constables.; 
When having time and opportunity for mature 
reflection, the villain deliberated what course-he 
should pursue; It was absolutely ^necessary 
that he should take his departure by some 
means or another for the United States, - — not 
merely to obtain possession of the money which 
the Marquis of Eagledean had promised to re- 
mit thither for his use — hut likewise because 
he found that his_ native land was getting too 
.hot to liold him. All prospect ,of being enabled 
to ’take his passage in a ship from Liverpool 
I was ..now put .out of the ^question; and he 
' resolved, after well weighing the position of his 
| affairs, ’to. take a hold step as, the best and- the 
only means .of accomplishing, his object. . .This 
I was to return to London, and get on board .some 
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vessel bound from the Thames for the New welcome as friendly as that which he had al- 
Worid. ready experienced from the landlord. 

“It’s pretty sure,” he said to himself, “ that While they were seated in the enjoyment of 
those who got on my scent at Liverpool, had the various comestibles they respectively fan- 
heard of my having made inquiries about the cied, two gentlemen entered the room. One 
sailing of the American ships ; and it’s also was of exceedingly handsome appearance and 
pretty sure that they will send up to London elegant apparel ; and bis mien denoted . the 
to let the authorities there . know that they foreigner. The other was of middle age — also 
precious nearly caught me, v aha that I am lurk- well dressed — and was evidently an Englishman, 
ing about in the hope of getting out of the The foreigner appeared to shrink back for a 
country. So, communications will then bo moment from the mean and dirty aspect of the 
sent off to all the sea-ports to keep a Bharp place, the cloud of tobaceo-smolce which filled it, 
look ; and it will never enter their heads that and the ill-looking fellows who were regaling 
I should be bold enough ,to go back again to themselves there: but it was merely with a 
London. Therefore that’s the very thing I sense of loathing, and not of -alarm, that the 
will do : for, after all, London is the place to Frenchman— for such lie was— thus moment- 
hide one’s-self in.” arily recoiled. 

These reflections were made at a distance of “Go on, St. Gerard,”' whispered his English 
a few miles from Liverpool ; and no sooner was companion speaking rapidly in the French 
the daring conclusion arrived at, than Chiflin tongue: “it is here that you will find the in- 
began to retrace his way towards the motro- strnmonts yon seek.” 

polis. In about half-an-honr he reached a rail- “ Your knowledge of London life, my dear 
way-station, where a Parliamcrtaiy train, pro- Lawson," replied the Count with a smile, “does 
ceeding southward, had just > stopped. The indeed extend to the most extraordinary 
Cannibal,— excited by bis recent exploits at places." 

Liverpool, as well ns by some liquor of which “ I told you so when you communicated your 
ho had just been partaking at a wayside ale- wishes to me," returned Mr. Lawson, as he and 
house, — was emboldened to seek anj' adventure his companion seated themselves at a hitherto 
which might further his views. He accordingly unoccupied tabic : then instantaneously going 
paid his fare, and took his place at a third-class on to speak in a louder voice, and likewise in 
passenger: and on the following day was set the English tongue — :io to be both heard and 
down within a few miles of the British metro- comprehended by the men who were smoking 
polis. He roamed about in the fields and and drinking there — he said, “My dear feli’ow, 
rested himself in ale-houses until the dusk was as you understand a little of my vernacular, wo 
setting in ; and then made his way towards the will discourse therein. You want to^ see Lon- 
neavest suburb of Loudon. This was Hammer- don life in all its phases ; and here is one of 
smith,— on entering which, Chiflin bethought those public-houses where your desire may to a 
himeeif of a low boozing-ken wherewith he was certain extent be gratified. Here, waiter 1” 
well acquainted in that neighbourhood and on added Mr. Lawson, turning to a dirty pot-boy 
the landlord of which he could confidently rely, who was looking fov orders : “ bring in half-a- 
uo matter what amount of reward might he dozen of wine, and glasses enough for the whole 
offered for liis apprehension. For this landlord, company. These good fellows here shall drink 
by making bis establishment a receiving-house with us." . - , 

for the plunder of the thieves who frequented Thus speaking, Mr. Lawson threw down a 
it, amassed large profits ; and, at the same time, five-pound note ; and tho dirty pot-boy^ after 
he was too much in the power of his customers staring at the two gentlemen with mingled 
to betray any one of them, — inasmuch as they astonishment and admiration for nearly a 
would make common cause to avenge such an minute, left the room to execute the bounteous 
act of treachery. Here, therefore, Chiflin knew order he had. received. At lirst Chiflin the 
he would he safe ; and being much wearied Cannibal and the other men present— none of 
with his day’s wanderings he resolved to pass whom had very clear conaciem »es— experienced 
the night at the sign of the Three Cadgers— some degree of uneasiness at tho entrance of 
for such was the elegant appelation of the the two genticrae-n, whose visit" they naturally 
booring-ken. concluded to be some stratagem, of tho police : 

lb was shortly after nine o’clock that the but the observations purpose ly made by- Mr. I 
Cannibal entered this place, where he received Lawson disabused them of t! he idea— and the 
a cordial welcome from the landlord ; and pass- order for the -wine convince d them' that no 
ing into the tap-room, he ordered a good supper treachery! was intended. But < CJhiffin whispered 
and plenty of liquor to be served up. Three to' the friend seated next to h'irn, “These swell 
or foul' other individuals, of the same stamp as coves pretend to come here to eeo a bit of Lon- 
Chifliri himself, and with whom he was acquaint- don life. I wouldu’b mind be Iting five guineas 
ed, were regaling themselves there. They to as niahy. brass farthings, th at' _ they have got 
were characters of the most lawless and des- some little business in hand ’ which wants such 
perate description ; and entertaining a high chaps as yon and me to help them in and so 
admiration fdr tlie Caunibal, tliay gave him a I'll give ’em' a hipt presently.” 
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The wine was brought, and when the change 
for the five-pound note was given to Mr. Law- 
son, he tossed the pot-hoy a couple of half- 
crowns for himself,— thereby establishing a 
fresh claim upon the admiration and gratitude 
of this individual. 

“ plow, my friends,” said Mr. Lawson, thus 
i familiarly addressing the ruffians seated around, 
i — “ tate a glass of wine with us, by - way of 
showing you are not vexed at what may seem 


an intrusion on our part upon a region so 
exclusively your own. The fact is, my com- 
panion is a French gentleman of fortune, who 
wishes to see something of London life in all its 
phases : and as I happen to be tolerably fami- 
liar with the lowest as well as the highest 
resorts of the metropolis, I have undertaken to 
be his guide. 1 ’ 

“ Aud very proper too, sir,” answered Chif- 
fiu. “ Here's your health, genelmen. There’s 
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■worse wine at other places than tho Three 
Cadgers' ; and there's more unlikely cribs, too, 
than this one to look out for chaps when they 
are wanted to do a little business of a private cr 
delicate nature.” 

“ What do you mean, in}' good fellow ?’’ asked 
Mr. Lawson, on whom- Chitlin had bestowed a 
knowing wink p.s he delivered the concluding 
part of his speech. 

“I mean exacts what I say, sir,” responded 
the Cannibal ; “ and if you like to take uic at 
my word, do so. Lord bless yer, 1 know 
London as well as you do, sir ; and I know too 
that there’s a many chaps with good coats on 
their backs, and a many ladies which flaunt in 
Bilks and satins, fliat stands in need at times of 
the assistance of such ooaree-looking clinps as 
me and my pals here. If it wasn't so, I'm wire 
I don’t know what would become on us. J>o 
you, .lack 1" he asked, turning to the individual 
seated next to him. 

“No— that I don’t,’’ wa \thc answer. 

“ You are uncommon sharp follows:, 1 ’ ob- 
served Mr. Lawson, with a laugh. “Well, the 
fact i3 I and my companion here do want a little 
business done.” 

“I guessed ns much, sir," answered the 
Cannibal. “ Speak out.” 

“Would it not better, my good fellow,” re- 
joined Lawson, “if you were to adjourn with 
me and my friend to another room to talk the 
matter over V 

“Well, just as you like, sir. Come— this 
way and rising as he spoke, the Cmnibal 
approached the door. 

“As we take your friend away from you,” 
said Lawson, again addressing the* other men, 
“ wc leave you the wine as a recompense ; and 1 
will also give the landlord orders to bring you 
in presently a couple of crown bowls of punch.” 

These announcements were received with 
much satisfaction ; and ( ‘biffin, having procured 
a candle from the liar, conducted Mr. Lawson 
and the Count dc St. Gerard to a room up- 
Gtairs, where they all three seated themselves in 
a business-like manner. 

“Now, my good friend,” said Air. Lawson, 
“ I will endeavour to explain myself in a few 
words. I need not ask whether you are the 
man who will like to earn fifty guineas or so 7— 
for you have something so pleasant and agree- 
able in your looks that they bespeak a readiness 
to render any sort of service, no matter of 
what nature, so long as it’s well paid.” 

“ I don’t know about the looks, sir,” observed 
ChiTm, with a gritn smile ; “ but as for my 
character, you've hit it off as nice as if you and 
me had been brought up together from our 
infancy. And now, tell us what the game is, 
sir." 

“In the first place, as a necessary prelimi- 
nary,” remarked Mr. Lawson, “give us some 
name whereby to address you. I dare say you j 
have a dozen cut and dried for use ns various ' 


circumstances may suggest. Tell us any one of 
them.” 

“Well, sir, Brown is an uncommon good 
name,” replied Chiflin: “and so with your 
leave. I will be Brown in tho present business.” 

“Good, friend Brown,” answered LawBon. 
“ And now for the explanations. You must 
know that at a little distance hence there is a 
lunatic asj’lutu kept by a certain I)r. Burdett. 
This you can promptly find out, if } T ou do not 
already know where it is. Within its walls a 
young gentleman— or rather a young nobleman 
— is confined ; and it suits our purpose - that ho 
should be emancipated with the least possible 
delay. Do you think this can be done ? M 

“ C'.in a house he broke into 1” asked Chiflin,' 
with knowing significancy : “ and he who breaks 
in, can take another person out with him. 
That’s English, I believe, sir,” 

“And very capital English too, .friend 
Brown,” rejoined Air. Lawson. “ But as a 
matter of comae, there is a great deal to bo 
done in the present business. When 1 t r !l you 
who thp youu * nobleman is, you will have to 
ascertain by some means or another in which 
pirt of the bm!diu:> ho is confined. Do you 
think you can manage thin 7” 

“ Servants are to be bribed, sir,” responded 
Chiflin, " where there is gold to bribe 'em,” 

*• You shall have gold for the purpose,” was 
Air. Lawson's answer. 

“ Aud who is the individual 7” asked Chiflin. 

“ Young Lord Saxondale," was the response. 
“ But, Ah ! you look surprised — — ” 

“It’s nothing, sir— don’t . mind anything 
you observe about me. Sometimes tho mention 
of names produces an effect on me. I know his 
lordship by sight : and that’s a great help in 
the present matter.” 

“it is, Air. Brown,” observed Lawson. “But 
we are anxious that no delay should take 
place.” 

“ Not a moment. What’s o’clock now, sir ?’’ 

“A little past ten," answered Air. Lawson, 
looking at his watch. 

“ Then I'll just step down in that neighbour- 
hood at once, and take a look at the premises. 
Pei haps there will be some footman or servant- 
gal going out to fetch beer or what not ; and if 
I can get a glimpse of their faces by the light of 
a street lamp or tho gas of a public-house, I 
should very coon know whether it would bo 
safe to sound the party on the subject. But 
you had better leave it all to me, genelmen ; 
and I dare say I shall manage it to your satis- 
faction.” 

“ Take ten guineas,” said Air. Lawson,” in the 
shape of secret service money, as the Home 
Secretary would call it : in other words, use 
it for bribery and corruption as you think fit.” 

“ Perhaps you wouldn't mind waiting an hour 
or so,” observed Chiflin ; “and then I could 
tell you more about it on my return : for 
there’s a good many things to be taken into 
consideration.” 
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both at once saw by the cunning leer of prim 
satisfaction which was on his countenance that 
he had tidings of importance to report. 

“ Well, penelmer.,” he said, as he resumed his 
seat. “ I think the business will be easy m, an* 
aped now. When I went down to the neigh- 
bourhood of the madhouse, I lurked about, 
making my observations in respect to the pre- 
mise?, and waiting to see whether anybody 
would come out. First I saw a footman— then 
a savage-looking clmp that I suppose was a 
kepper— and then another feller that seemed as 
if he was a gard n ner or labourer on the grounds. 
Well, it wa« this third chap I pot of : we went 


■biffin, i 

ircui th«* ' mcncB : “ let the m itt--r stand in this way 
room ; r.nd during the a'vsnce, which lasted that punctually at one o'clock to-morrow night, 
untii near midnight, Mr. I.awrnn and his j you can have a post chaise-aud four in Hanover j 
French friend whiled away the time by means ; Square : but if do be anything should happen 
of conversation ar.d the cusrr,— doing ’out lirrlc 1 to induce me to think it necessary to alter niy 
honour tt the spirit nous !i r:or. Ti:» < cant de J plan eo as to make it an hour earlier or an hour 
Et. Gerard was in r. melancholy mood: bat his \ later, you must tell me when? I can .let you 
English friend, being entirely in Lie eon£- know for I have got to see another party, to 
dense, was acq tainted with the cause, and stud:- consult hint on certain particulars.” • '■ 

oasly avoided any ailnrion to Adeld tide Rtson- " Well, we " ” 


. .... well,” interrupted Mr. Lawson, “let 

dale. At length Chiffin reappeared ; and they . the arrangements stand aH yon have suggested^ 
hn*li at onm ntw iir t!»* n>-rir : n.. Imp n t <rrim ! My house is in Clifford Street, Bond Street” — 
and he mentioned the number— “at no great 
distance, you perceive, from the scene of opera- 
tion?. My friend - here”— alluding to the Count! 
— *‘ will dine with me to-morrow evening ; and 
therefore, if yon have Anything to communicate^ 
you can send r note or call at my abode. If 
we hear nothing from you and see nothing of 
you up to midnight, we shall conclude that the 
arrangement stands good. And now take thirty 
guineas ns an earnest of our liberality ; and if 
you succeed in effecting the liberation of Lord 
S-ixondile, we shall not stop at the fifty guineas 
originally alluded to ns the price of your ser- 


and fcsd r. gla-i toother ; and I slipped aome 1 ™* 8 - “« c °" e f m ° r , e wo , rd » * lr : Pg 

monev into his hat'd. So then he let out that 1 \ { - vo ' 1 * h " u . ld f Rl1 1 * nd t ^ ftfc r if 7°“ “ honld 
1 Lord Samaria !e m going to be removed this - *“ ,n t,, “ "”' ,oh nf fa,,nr “ * Po " TO 

very night to some other place— but where, he 


didn't know. JJr. Burden’s carriage was how- 
ever ordered to be ready at half-past eleven. 
So 1 told the gardner-chap he must find out 
where it war. going to take young Lord Sixon- 
dale, and I would give him somo more money. 
He agreed— and 1 waited a little while in the 
public-house till he came back. He brought 
me the newa I wanted : for he had listened to 
catch th<* erders that Dr. Burdett gave the 
coachman after young Sixondale was pu'. with 
a couple of keepers safe in the carriage.” 

And what was the destination F inquired 
Lawson, anxiously. 

Dr. FerneyV, in Cmduit Street," replied 

ChifSu. “And that's a name too But uu 

matter. I think from some little knowledge 1 
have of matters, I can do your buaiueas, genel- 
men, as well as possible : but it can’t be done, 
you know, to-night. It s too late." 

“To-morro* night? ’said Lawson, after ex- 
changing a few whispered words with the Count 
dc Sr. Gerard. 

“ Yes —to-morrow night, without fail," re- 
joined Chiifin. “Istake my leputation on it; 
nnd when I say that-, I say everything.” 

“ No doubt, friend Brown,” observed Lawson. 
“You seem so confident of doing the business 
that perhaps you may think yourself justified 
jin telling us at wliat hour, punctually, we are 
'to have a postchaise in readiness intheimme- 
jdiate neighbourhood of this Dr. Ferney’s dwell- 


be arrested in the midst nf the failure ? Can we 
rest assured that you will hold us harmless ?" ■ ■ 

“ It would do me no good, genelmen, to peach 
against you," responded Chiflin, as he gathered 
up the money." 

“ No : and besides, - ’ added Mr. Lawson, “we 
might be of service to you if you got into' trou- 
ble— which we could not be if we ourselves 
were involved in the same dilemma.” 

“ To be sure, genelmen,” rejoined Chiffin : 
but he thought to himself that if he did hap- 
pen to get arrested it would bo hard work in- 
deed for his two present employers to save him 
from the gallows : he did not however consider 
it worth while to name this small circumstance 
to 'them. 

“ We will say good night, friend Brown, *’ 'ob- 
served Mr. Lawson : whereupon he and the 
Count de St. G erard took thpir departure; 

“Now," said Chiffin to himself, “I must 
without loss of time make the best of my -.way 
to old Bob Bhakcrly, who knows all aboutitlie 
ins and outs oi Dr. Ferncy’s dwelling ; and he 
will moreover give me safe and comfortable 
accommodation at his own crib till to-morrow 
night. It's rather hard, though, not to- be able 
to get to bed, so precious tired as 3 am : but 
these swell chaps appear to he liberal enough— 
nnd the more money I get hold of before I- start, 
for America, the better/’ 
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CHAPTER CXXXIY. [push bis researches and extend bin observa- 

tions in the sphere of the insane — or rather of 
flDMrxT) at nr.. ri:nxr,rV>. those who3e intellects developed peculiar aber- 

rations and idiosyncracies. He had therefore 
Meanwhile Dr. Burdett’s private carriage was caused a portion of his bouse to be fitted up in 
rolling through the maze of London towards a manner proper. for the reception of two or 
Conduit Street. The windows were drn ? n up three patients ; and scarcely were these ar- 
— the blinds drawn down ; and Loi-d Saxondale ran gem en is completed, when opportunity fur- 
sat inside, with a keeper on his right hand, and nished him with the means of forwarding his 
another placed opposite to him. views. Amongst the few intimato friends that 

He Bpoke not a word : deeply depressed- he chose to possess, was Dr. Burdett ; and to 
miserably desponding, the young man wan al- this gentleman had he communicated the pur- 
most completely spirit-broken. Vainly, when i ose which we have just explained. ■ When 
first conveyed to Dr. Burdett’s establishment therefore Mr. Marlow hastened to Dr. Burdett 
two days previously, had he protested against and informed him of Lady Saxondale’s -desire 
the outrage : vainly had he declared his sanity : that her son should be secretly and privately 
vainly, too, did he have recourse, to prayers transferred elsewhere, this physician imme- 
and entreaties — even the most abject beseech- diately suggested Dr. Ferney’s house as one 
ings— that his freedom might be restored. lie where the patient would experience the best 
found that lie was entirely n prisoner— and treatment, and would be kept in a greater 
that it wan the intention of those around to seclusion than a large and regulavly-establisbed 
keef) him so. Exhausted ^’ith the excitement asylum could possibly afford. Mr. Marlow had 
of his feelings, and the passionate outpourings not the remotest, idea that Lady Sixonds 1 ? was 
of his intercessions, he had fallen into that do- acquainted with Dr. Ferney ; and even if lie 
pressed state in which we now behold him. had known that she was so, he would still have 
Thus was it that he had slept soundly through- been far from suspecting that there were por- 
out the night following his captivity and lentous secrets existing between them. In short, 
the whole of the two following days he had the lawyer saw no reason why Edmund should 
wandered about in the spacious garden attached not be transferred to the physician’s house in 
to Dr. Burdette establishment. That he had Conduit Street : but, on the contrary, he saw 
for a moment thought of escape, was but every reason to regard this place an most eligible, 
natural when however he perceived how well Accordingly, Dr. Burdett despatched by a 
the asylum was guarded, and that the walls messenger, a few hurried lines to Dr. Ferney, 
were bristling with chevaux-de-frise like any to intimate that he would send him a patient in 
prison, he abandoned the transient hope and the middle of the coming night ; and fearful 
relapsed into despondency. Thus the time had lost by any accident the letter should be lost or 
passed ; and when late in the evening of the peered into by its bearer, Dr. Burdett forbore 
second day it was intimated to him that he wan from mentioning the name of the patient who 
about to be removed elsewhere, he appeared for was to be thus transferred to Dr. Ferney’s 
the instant rather pleasid than otherwise at care. 

the idea of anything in the shape of novelty : To return to the thread of our narrative, 
but almost, immediately sank down again into The carriage rolled through the streets of 
gloomy despondency. Thus to those around London ; and lmlf-au-hour after midnight, 
him had he the air of a nort of melancholy mad- stopped at Dr. Ferney’s residence in Conduit 
ness. Street. The physician, who had duly received 

We must now explain how it was that Dr. his friend Burdett’s letter, was sitting up in 
Ferney’s mansion in Conduit Street wan about .expectation of thin arrival. Mr. Thompson, 
to receive Edmund Saxondale. The reader has who still continued to reside with the worthy 
already understood ’ enough of Dr. Forney’s doctor, had long before retired to rest,— leaving 
character to observe that lie was a man who his benefactor to attend to his own avocationH. 
devoted himself to the medical art, rather from When the carriage stopped, Dr. Ferney came 
an intense love of the study in all its branches, forth from the front door,— his footman, who 
than from simple motives of gain. Ho had had likewise sat up, remaining in thu hall. First 
rendered himself a proficient in anatomy — lie ono keeper alighted, and bade the young noble- 
was a profound chemist, inventivo as well as man follow : the mandate was obeyed by the 
analytical— and he bad lately thought of turn- crushed and spirit-broken Edmund the other 
ing his attention to the peculiarities of the keeper was close at his heels— aud in this 
human mind. When once the idea occurred to manuer was lie received by Dr. Ferney, who 
him that his thirst for knowledge in the pro- ushered him into the house. 
fe88ion to which he was devoted, would ex- “ Dr. Burdett, sir,’ said one of the keepers 
pericnce some gratification in psychological aside to Ferney, “ will write or call to-morrow, 
study, lie resolved to enter upon it. The to make you acquainted with bucIi circumstances 
phenomena lie had observed in respect to the regarding the patient as it may be necessary for 
mind of the Earl of Castlemaine, gave an im- yon to know.” 

pulse to thia desire on Dr. Forney’s part to | “ That will do,” answered Fc-rney. “But, by 
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tlie bye. your master omitted in Li? not" of to-; ranee inspired. Gradually strange ideas began 
day to mention the patient's name.''' _ j creeping into' the mind' of Dr. Ferney. His 

“ I was ordered to explain,^ sir," responded | memory travelled hast to bygone days : he 


the keeper, “that this was cone purposely :j 
inasmuch as there is some treachery at work, I 
endeavouring to effect the young nobleman's 
liberation. Rut his mother and guardians feel 
convinced that it is absolutely necessary for 
him to remain under constraint ; ana bis 
presence at your bouse muse be kept as secret 
as possible.” 

“But who is lie ?"■ iuqnired Dr. Ferney. i 

“Lord Saxondale, sir, 8 was the rejoinder: 
and as the keeper, having thus spoken, looked 
around to assure himself that the patient was 
in complete security, end that there was no 
avenue of escape, he did not observe the start- 
ling effect which his announcement had pro- 
duced upon Dr. Ferney. 

Almost immediately afterwards the two 
keepers took their departure : the footmanl 
locked, bolted, and chained the front door ; and 
the physician remained alone in the parlour 
with his patient. And this patient was Lord 
Saxondale, the son of that woman whom 
Ferney had so long loved, but whose real name 
and rank were only so recently made known to j 
him 1— that lady, too, whose deep damning 
guilt was so marvellously brought to his know- 
ledge— and who had knelt at his feet as a 
murderess, imploring that he wonld not send 
her to - the gallows ! Yes : the son of that 
woman who for so many long years had been 
the idol of his almost sainted worship— that I 
woman whom he had loved with a devotion as 
pure as it was unfailing, as' holy as it was un- 
extinguisliable,— the son of that woman was 
now beneath his roof 1 

Such were the reflections which swept hur- 
riedly through the mind of Dr. Ferney when 
the keepers had taken their departure— when 
the house was locked up -and when he was 
alone in that parlour with his patiert. Until 
this occasion Lord Saxondale was personally 
unknown to him ;— and now, as he contem- J 
plated that short, thin, slightly made yonng 
man, he could trace in his features not the 
slightest resemblance to Lady Saxondale. The 
mother had hair of raven blackness— Edmund 
hair of yellowish brown : the former had' eyes 
large and dark, and flashing fire— the latter 
eyes which can only be described as of the 
ignoble hne of greenish grey : the former was 
characterized by an aquiline profile— the latter 
with features mean and vulgar. There was 
something grand and magnificent in the ap- 
pearance of Lady Saxondale— something des- 
picable and paltry in that of Elmnnd. Never 
was there such dissimilitude between twoj 
individuals bearing such relationship to each 
other ! 

Dr. Ferney was amazed : but his was not a 
countenance that vividly exhibited such a feel- 
ing ; and therefore Edmund, who sat looking 
np at him, noticed not the sentiment his pre-- 


retrrwpected to that period when he was first 
acquainted with Lady Saxondale— and to the 
incident which had to a certain degree linked 
them most mysteriously together. Slowly 
turning aside, Dr. Ferney raised his hand 
to hie brow, and murmured to himself, “ My 
God ! my God 1 if it shonld be so— and if I 
have been instrumental— But, no : it cannot be ! 
And yet if not that, what else ?” 

The unhappy man was well nigh overcome 
by these dread misgivings— these dire apprehen- 
sions, which had arisen in his sonl : but still 
Edmund Saxondale observed not the physician’s 
emotion— for he had cast down his eyes, and had 
relapsed into the profoundest despondency. He 
had seen that the entreaties and prayers ad- 
dressed to Dr. Burdett were so unavailing that 
he had not the heart nor the courage to repeat 
them over again to this new custodian to whom 
he was entrusted : he had heard too the locking 
of the front door — and the sound had smitten 
upon his ear like the knell of any new hope that 
for a moment he might have formed. Presently 
he became aware that the physician, with whose 
very name he was unacquainted, was approach- 
ing him : and looking np from the sofa where 
he sat, he was as much surprised as suddenly 
delighted to observe the truly compassionate 
manner in which Dr. Ferney was regarding 
him. 

“ Pray tell me who yon are, and where this 
house ie situated said Lord Saxondale, whose 
habitual arrogance and flippant air of assump- 
tion had yielded beneath the heavy weight ,of , 
humiliating adversity : “for Dr. Burdett told 
me nothing more than that I was to be 
removed elsewhere— and the carriage that 
brought me hither, had the blinds down.” 

“My young friend, ’’ responded the physician, 
in a kind tone, and seating himself by Edmund’s 
side, “ I will give yon such explanations as yon 
may require. My name is Ferney— and this 
house is in Conduit Street. Believe me, youBhall 
be treated with the utmost kindness. Every 
day, when it is fine, we will go oat in my carriage 
together ; and when in the open conntry, we 
will alight and walk— for there is but a very 
small garden attached to this house ° 

“But my dear sir,” interrupted Edmund, still 
cheered and encouraged by the physician’s 
words and manner ; “I reallyam not mad. 1 
know that I have been foolish, headstrong, and 


infatuated— and that I did a very mad action . 
but still I am in the full possession of my 
intellects. My mother and gnardians have treat- 
ed me infamously iu having me locked up. I 
know that it is all my mother's and old Peters- 
field’s doing : they are at the bottom of it. But 
question me on any subject you like ; and you 
will see whether I give you rational 'answers. 
I know why I have been pronounced mad : it 
•was because I fell desperately in love with a 
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very splendid creature love at first sight 

and the circumstances -were so peculiar, that I 
married her. It -was all done in a few days— as 
quick indeed as it could be done. But a single 
mad actiou does not prove through and complete 
madness in all things.” 

“ It is now so very late, my 3'oung friend,” 
observed Hr. Forney “that we had better post- 
pone all farther discourse until to-morrow. Im- 
mediately after breakfast I will devote an hour 
or two to hear all that you may have to say.” 

“And if you arc satisfied that I am not mad,” 
exclaimed Edmund, now catching eagerly — in- 
deed with the liveliest avidit}’, at the hope of 
speedy liberation, “ what will you do ?'* 

“ I will assuredly recommend Lady Saxondale 
and your guardians to restore you to freedom.’' 

“ Ah 1 if it depends upon them, it is useless,” 
observed Edmund, shaking his head gloomily. 1 
while a shade again fell upon his countenance, 
“ I believe my mother hates me : she has told 
me as much. She once called me a viper that 
she had cherished to sting her. Was not that 
pretty language for a parent to hold to her 
son ?” J 

“ She spoke thus to you V Haiti Dr. Forney, 
in a slow interrogative tone : and again he con- 
templated the young nobleman with a sort of 
melancholy interest, in which there was blend- 
ed a certain strange expression, as if his own 
heart was enduring a miRe of anguish. 

“Yes— and often, for some months past, 1ms 
she said things of tin's sort,” replied Edmund. 
“ I know that she lmtes me ; and what is more, 
she is a bad woman — I am convinced she is, in 
many respects ’’ 

“ Enough 1 enough 1” suddenly ejaculated Dr. 
Forney, with a vehemence which appeared sin- 
gular indeed to Lord Saxondale. “I beseech 
you, my young friend,” he almost immediately 
added, “ to ascend to the chamber prepared for 
you ; and I renew m3’ pledge that to-morrow, 
after breakfast, 3*011 shall unburthen your mind 
fully to me.” 

“ With that assurance I must remain con- 
tented — and as lie uttered these words, Ed- 
mund rose from his seat. 

Dr. Ferney rang the bell ; and the footman 
re-appeared, bearing a clmmber-candlc. The 
physician shook hands cordially with the young 
[nobleman,— who was then conducted by the 
domestic to the bed-room arranged for liis ac- 
commodation, and adjoining which there was 
another chamber really intended for a keeper, 
but where the footman himself was to sleep, at 
least for this night. For the annoucement made 
by Dr. Burdett to the effect that lie was about j 
to send Ferney a patient, had reached the latter 
so late, and had come so unexpectedly upon 
him, that he had not as yet found time to pro- 
cure the services of a regular keeper ; and whe- 
ther he would have to do so at all in respect to 
Lord Saxondale, he had resolved should depend 
upon the nature of the discourse to be held 
with the young nobleman on the following day. 


It was long past one o’clock in the morning 
when Edmund was conducted to his chamber. 
Dr. Ferney did not immediately seek his own 
—hut remained in tho parlour, absorbed in 
profouudeat thought. An hour thus passed ; 
and then Dr. Ferney, taking a light in his 
hand, ascended to the suite of apartments to 
which Lord Saxondale had been consigned. By 
means of a pass-key ho entered, without the 
necessity of disturbing tho footman to obtain 
admittance. The domestic immediately start- 
ed up as Dr. Ferney entered : hut tho latter, 
jdacing his finger to his lip to enjoin silence, 
continued his way into Enmunds room." 

The young nobleman Blept profoundly. The 
physician closed the door behind himself, and 
remained in that chamber for upwards of five 
minutes. "When he issued forth again— and ns 
the light which he carried in his hand, threw 
its rays upon his countenance— the footman, 
who occupied the ante-chamber, noticed that 
his master was very pale, and that despite the 
wonted serenit}' of his look, there was a cer- 
tain trouble and agitation visible beneath th. 
surface. Dr. Ferney passed on without utter- 
ing a word— and issued forth, closing the door 
and locking it with his private key. And when 
the physician reached his own chamber, did he 
immediate!}’ seel: his couch 7 did he at once put 
off his apparel and woo the slumber, of which, 
at that late hour in the night, or rather early 
hour of the morning, he might naturally he 
supposed to stand so much in need ? No : ■ he 
paced to and fro for a long time; and if any 
one had been listening nt the door of his apart- 
ment, the sounds of sob3 and other tokens of 
anguish would have been heard issuing from 
within. At length he retired to bed ; hut whe- 
ther, when liis head pressed the pillow, and 
sleep, wooed by exhaustion, punk upon liis eyes, 
the subjects of his waking thoughts pursued 
him in the shape of dreams, we cannot say. lie 
rose — little refreshed, more pale than usual, j 
nnd with a certain hnggardness of look — at 
seven o’clock ; an hour, according to liis invari- 1 
able custom, waR passed in his laboratory or his I 
museum; then he sought the breakfast-table— 
and afterwards the promised interview with 
Lord Saxondale took place. 

It was nbout noon ; and Dr. Forney’s carriage 
was in readiness to convey him to some place 
where lie intended to call, — when a handsome 
equipage drew up near the house ; a short stout 
elderly individual alighted— and on being Bhown 
up to the physician’s drawing-room, gave tho 
name of the Marquis of Eagledean. Dr. Ferney 
had just terminated a long conversation which 
he held alone with Lord Saxondale : he was 
anxious to go out— nnd I10 could have gladly 
dispensed with the necessity of receiving a visit 
professionally. Nevertheless, he was a man of 
too much courtesy to refuse to see the nobleman 
who thus called ; nnd be therefore hastened to j 
the drawing-room. He had no previous acquain- 
tance with the Marquis of Eagledean— indeed, | 
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ineffable spell which that woman bad the power 
of wielding over him. And she too — subtle 
being that she was — knew full well the mighty 
force of this influence which nhe possessed. She 
had divined at once he came for no agreeable 
purpose ; and whatever it were, she sought to 
disarm him beforehand of any resentment that 
! might have been provoked,- or of any sense of 
' duty which remorseful or scrupulous feelings 
might have re-awakened,— in a word, to neu- 
tralize at once whatsoever aim he might have in 
view, if hostile to her own interests. Still, 
therefore, did she bend upon him the full blaze 
of her • magnificent eyes', — throwing into that 
flood of lustre a degree of tenderness which 
from those orbs had never shone upou him 
before : so that he was dazzled and be- 
wildered—lie felt his head turning as if 
with intoxication— while the contact of her 
warm fair hands, which still grasped his own, 
increased this inebriety of the senses. 

“ Now, my dear friend— my best and most 
esteemed friend,” said Lady Saxondale, “come 
aud sit by me, and tell me wliat has procured 
for me the pleasure of this jisil : because I 
know full well that your time A so devoted to 
professional and scientific pursuits, it is not a 
mere complimentary cull you are making.” 

13 r. Ferney felt ashamed of himself at having 
yielded, even though it were only for a few mo- 
ments, to the inebriating influences of Lady 
Saxondale’s beauty. lie literally writhed be- 
neath the humiliating idea of his weakness: — 
the sense of that duty which he had to perform, 
acquired power in his mind ; — again did his 
look become mournfully severe ; and rising 
from the sofa where she had made him sit down, 
be stood before her— folded his arms across his 
breast— and said, “ Lady, 3 must forget the past 
so far as it regards my own heart. "Would to 
God that I could likewise forget all the inci- 
dents .which, belonging unto that past, have 
been so deplorably connected with you!" 

“ Arc you come to upbraid me for what can- 
not be recalled asked Lady Saxondale in a 
voice of melancholy reproach, — while inwardly 
she was frightened at the look and manner of 
the physician, who seemed as if he had at 
length escaped from tlie fascinating influence 
of her image, or was enabled to exert sufficient 
moral power to throw that influence off. “ Tell 
me my dear friend— are you come to upbraid 
me,” ’she repeated, “for those things which, 
having been done, cannot he undone ?’ 

“ That is not altogether my object,” replied 
tlie physician, as he still stood before her with 
folded arms. “Oh! how is it, Lady Saxondale,” 
he cried, with a sudden access of excitement, 
“ that you, whom I have loved so long and with 
so sublime a worship, should have proved mine 
evil genius ? Woman, 1 feel that my con- 
science is blackened with crimes on account of 
you I The world looks upon mo as one who 
leads a pure and . Htainless life— as a man' too 
enthusiastically devoled to the noble art which 


he professes to have thought, or leisure, or 
opportunity for anything beside. The world] 
looks upon my countenance — beholds it pen- 
sively serene— and imagines that if there be ! 
any wrinkles there, they have been traced by 
closest study and by vigils of research : hut 
little is it deemed how deep a remorse my 
soul now cherishes !’’ 

As the physician went on speaking, dire ap- 
prehensions gathered and strengthened in the 
mind of Lady Saxondale ; and she felt that Bhe 
must exercise all her arts, all her wiles— and 
bring into play all her powers of fascination 
and cajolery, to level that man once more in 
subraissiveness and blind obedience to her 
feet. 

“ Dr. Ferney,” she answered, rendering the 
cadences of her voice as musically mournful 
and tenderly melting as she possibly could, 
“ know you not that I am already the unliap- 
piest of women, and that it would take but 
little to make me grasp the dagger or imbibe 
the poison of a desperate suicide 1 And will 
you, Dr. Ferney — you whom I have lookJd 
upon as my best and dearest friend — you 
for whom I have perhaps entertained a feeling 
which reciprocates your own, but the existence 
of which 1 have never until this moment con- 
fessed to your carp, — will i/ov, I 'ask, take any 
Btep that shall help to drive me to that fearful 
consummation ?” 

“O my God 1” exclaimed Ferney, pressing his 
hand to his widly throbbing brows, “ is it pos- 
sible that you do really love me 1 No, no— 

I cannot believe it 1 You tell me so now for 
reasons of your own : for, alas I alas ! I cannot 
blind myself to the fact that you arc a woman 
whose soul is a compound of duplicities and 
treacheries— you nrc a woman, stained with 
crimes— possessing a fiend's capacity for mis- 
chief under the guise of that grand and glorious 
beauty ! .Audi too,” continued Dr. Ferney,” 
with passionate vehemence, — “ I too have been 
rendered, though heaven knows how uncon- 
sciously at the time, an accomplice in the stupen- 
dous fraud which you have perpetrated 1" 

‘‘Ah 1” ejaculated Lady Saxondale, becoming 
white ns a sheet, and her lips livid, as she half- 
started from the sofa: “would you allude to 
that mystery V— would you allude to it, I ask ? 
Remember your solemn pledge — that whatever 
its nature might be, it is uv/ Becret, and you 
would never make the slightest attempt to 
penetrate it !” 

“ But what, Ladjr Saxondale,”- responded the 
physician, fixing his eyes penetratingly upon 
her, “if accident should have brought about 
circumstances leading to a thorough revelation 
of the motive ?” 

“Enough, enough !'’ murmured Lady Saxon- 
dale, in a hoarse voice : “ there may be listen- 
ers 1”— and starting from the sofa, she sped to 
to the door of the apartment. “No — fortun- j 
alely we arc unheard by others,” nhe said, 
having opened the door and looked forth. I 
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physieh:;, 1: what it ir to have a guilty con- 
science. A single word dying cat from within 
these four walls, may be like' a .-part: to a cr.j- 
of gunpowder, and cause an expiosicn of all 
fabrics of duplicity and crime you Lave built 
np, — burying yourself 'ia the ruins !” 

“blow, Dr. Fern>-y,’* said Lady Sr-scracWe, ‘ 
approaching close up to him, end laying her : 
hand upon his arm, while she looked "wish \ - -V 
tender entreaty into hi? countenance, — “I !. /''j 
beseech you to sit down by ray side— throw off ?/,. J 
this strange manner which you wear — speak to 1* s 
me as a friend — but speak in whispers, — and i • j 
tell me what has occurred, that you have come I h'J 
thus to upbraid me now ? ’ j) !j ,15 

The physician suffered himself to be so far 5- .A 
persuaded that be did sit down by Lady Saxon* |[ j ' 




The physician suffered himself to be so far if ; '■ ,jr mil, 

persuaded that be did sit down by Lady Saxon- j ; 

dale’s side upon the sofa ; and for a moment an i!, ! i If 1 

expression of triumph appeared upon her liSj%!|' 5 M l'.: 1 i ’’{{l 
countenance: for she felt confident that wlmt- . jj!:; rf;;:''! it 1; 
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soever had transpired, the physician was Bt\W 
to a certain degree within the silken trammels 
which love had woven about his heart. 

“Listen to me, Lady Sixondalc,” he Baid, not 
daring to look at her as he spoke : for he again 
felt the magical influence of her charms. “I 
have several subjects to touch .upon. In the 
first place, that phial of deadly poison — that 
phial which you took from my laboratory — how 
came it in the possession of the Marquis of 
Eaglcdean V 

“ What !” ejaculated her ladyship, amazed 
at the new turn which the physician’s dis- 
course had thus abruptly taken : “ are you 
acquainted with the Marquis V” 

“ Never before this day. lie brought me 
the phial for analyzation ■” 

" And you have kept it 7 you have kept it V \ 
interrupted Lady Saxondale, eagerly. 

“ Oh, yes indeed 1 I have kept it !" answered ! 
the physician : “and never more shall it quit 
my possession.” 

“ No— keep it, keep it— do- troy it— or at all 
events give it not back to the hands of the 
Marquis of Eaglcdean.' 1 

“A lil unhappy woman, I comprehend I" 
said Dr. I'erney, an expression of renewed j 
anguish sweeping over his countenance : “it is 
the evidence of some fresh crime which yon are j 
tlniH desirous should he avithholdcu from the 
hands of the Marquis." 

“ .Solemnly do 1 6 wear,” quiekly responded 
her ladyship, “ that no fresh crime has been 
consummated.’ 1 

“ What, then, am I to think ?” asked the 
physician : — " that it was meditated, but that 
it failed ! Oh, my heavens 1 is it all a dream 7 
or is it a hideous reality 7 (.'m one of such 
splendid beauty as yourself be bo darkly cri- 
minal V 

“Sparc m e-spare me !— continue not these 
bitter upbraidiugs l’ 1 murmured Lady Saxou- 
dale : aud eei/.ing the physician’s hand, she 
held it between both her own. “ Now tell me 
what else has transpired V" 

"Lord Saxondale,” answered Eerney, slowly 
withdrawing his hand, and looking her ladyehij) 
full in the face, “ i8 an inmate of my house.” 

“Of your house 7” she repeated: "of your 
house'*’’— and elie gazed in a sort of wild as- 
tonishment upon I'erney. “ What means this 7 
what circumstances have brought it about? 
Are you resolved to ruin me? have j’ou got 
him there to nerve such n purpose / Oh, am I 
deceived in you '{ are you no longer my friend 7 
do you hate me now 7 Why — why seek to drive 
me to distraction ?” 

“ Calm yourself, Lady Saxondale — calm your- 
self, if you can,” answered the physician, 
alarmed at the terrific excitement which she 
had just manifested. “'Edmond was last night 
transferred from Hr. Burdett’s asylum to my 
house ” 

At this moment the door opened ; aud 
Lady Saxondale nuddenly assumed an air of 


composure as a domestic entered to present a 
letter which had just 'arrived. It was from 
Mr. Marlow, and briefly announced “ that on 
the previous night Lord SaxondalO had been 
carefully and secretly removed to the abode of a 
very eminent physician, Ferney by name, aud 
who resided in Conduit Street/' This letter 
was a source of infinite relief to the guilty and 
intriguing woman, inasmuch as it proved to her 
in a moment that it was through no hostile 
intent Dr. Ecrbey had become the custodian of 
Edmund— but that a strango coincidence in the 
chapter of accidents had consigned tho youth j 
to his care. Glancing round to assure herself 
that the domestic who brought the letter had 
retired, oho said to Ferney, “ This is from my 
solicitor, announcing that Edmund is a.t your 
house." 

“And last night,” responded the physician, 
"when Edmund slept, I entered, his chamber 
i stealthily — he awoke not— and I discovered 

“ Enough !" interrupted Lady Saxondale, in a 
low thick voice : " think you that I cannot com- 
prehend your meaning 7 But listen to me, Dr. 
Eerney—listeu to inc 1 That secret is mine 
you will not make use of it— you cannot— it 
would ruin yourself as well as me. Of .what 
avail to do this 7” 

"Oh l think not, think not," iutcrrputcd the 
physician, " that I cau drag on my miserable 
existence with this dreadful load upon my con- 
science 1 No: whatever be tho results either 
to you or to me, I must perform an act of 
justice towards some one who is perhaps 
wroDgcd ” 

i "No, no,” ejaculated Lady Saxondale vehe- 
mently : "you must not— you cannot 1 No one 
is wrouged 1 Believe me— Oh 1 believe me, when 
I solemuly assure you of this. I am at your 
mercy : not merely my character, but my life is 
in your hands. Now, Dr. I’erney — be your de- 
cision promptly given : for 1 will Bubmit two 
alternatives for your consideration. The first is, 
that if you will spare me — if you will continue 
to keep the seal of utter silence upon your lips 
in respect to all the past —I will be everything 
to you 1 I will be your slave— your mistress — 
your paramour : 1 will submit myself to you 
— I will clasp you in my embrace — I will 
return you a thousand-fold that love which you 
have so long borne towards me 1 That is one 
alternative. The other is this if you tell me 
nine that on going hence it is for the purpose of 
avowing everything and laying bare all that I 
have conjured you to conceal, I will seek my 
own chamber — and there will I plunge a sharp- 
pointed knife deep down into this bosom 
which covers a tortured heart]’’ 

As she thus spoke with a vehemence which 
was more or less assumed, Lady Saxondale 
suddenly tore open the front of her dress and 
revealed the snowy grandeur of her bust. The 
deed was an exquisite piece of acting, and had 
an air perfectly natural. It was the crowning 
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ici3 **n*sre on die part t.£ this why warnm. 
! At the same li.ce she threw so mc'ch franrie 
wiiJcf's into riie ‘•xprerrioa oi r*.r o lutes', ncj, 
as- to caufirm ine K-!b:' on the physicim's part 
that the proceeding vrr r.II ussMdietT. — so that 
fas f'- t imagine L« behold b.*f.«r? him a woman 
go?d*:d to tfat verr -.vr*c rf dee '-"rat ion. 

33a'. in on*- sense Lidy Six-mdile had mis- 
taken Dr. IrVraej’e disposition. 13 ‘lieving that 
the love he had cherished for her was allied 
with sensuous pacsir-a, she thought ti rubduo 
him altogther, and by bringing him into her 
arms, enchain him more firmly than ever to 
her interests ; and in order to accomplish this, 
the unprincipled woman was prepared to 
abandon herself to him. 33ut she smote him 
only with pity and commiseration— not with 
maddening passion. 

11 Lidy "Sanondale/’h* goring upon hei 
countenance with an expression ineffably 
compassionate, and not upon that bared bosom 
with desire, — “you knew me not— you under 
stand me not ! " TVcre yon not thus frantic— 
thus driven to desperation— I should consider 
(hat yon hed insulted me to the most painful 
degree. Adjust your raiment, I beseech of 
yon I’’ — and he suddenly averted bin eyes. 

Lady Siiondale hastened to do his bidding, 
for rue feared lest some one should enter : but 
o’.ill “.he saw that her empire over the physician 
was regained through the medium of the pity 
with which lie was inspired, if not by the passion 
wlich «h* had sought to excite. Little, however, 
did it matter to her how he had becom.- 
enmeshed again in her silken chains, so long aa 
he was thus rendered captive. 

“ Yes— you have misunderstood me," he wenl 
on to observe : “you have not rightly compre- 
hended m3'. character. For nineteen long years 
have I loved yon— but with a love the holiest, 
the eha«tesf, the pnrest. Alas I I feel that this 
love is stronger than myself : it has become 
interwoven with the very principles of my 
existence. Were yon a fiend in female shape, 
I must still love you all the same : the inter- 
view of this hoar proves to me that it is so I 
I came to tive 30a the positive assurance that 
I would perform an act of duty at all and any 
risk : ana, behold 1 1 am weak and powerless, 
disarmed, unnerved, in your presence. No, no,” 
lie continued, in a voice tremulous with emotion, 
and almost as if he in his turn had become a 
suppliant, “ I conjure you not to lay violent 
hands upon yourself 1 Ob, not for worlds would 
I sally the purity of thnt love— the sanctity 
of that adoration — which I have experienced 
for you 1 You yourself may be the foalest and 
nncleanest wretch alive : but my love has been 
a worship— and it shall not be polluted. I will 
not sell my compassion for the enjoyment of 
your charms : I shudder at the idea of comp-1- 
ling you to abandon yourself to my embraces as 
the price of your security. I will not hurt a 
single hair of your head. No— by heaven, nol I 
will d rag about with mgiuv remorse as a priso- 


ner drags his chain : the dread secrets of which 
my heart is a tvinry, may eat like iron into 
that hc..rt 1.1 y c.rrode every fiue feeling 
there— may cove'" with rust the brightest senti- 
ment? of myeo«l: but still I will not seek 
rclkf for that bur owed conscience by betray- 
ing yo't / 1 will he a criminal — I will do any- 
thing sooner than drive you to despair. See 
L»dy fMsoudale— See, llairiet— what a power 

you wield over me 1 Oh, 1 shudder when I 

think of it— and yet do I kiss the chain!” ' 

It is impossible to convey to the reader an 
idea of those highly-wrought feelings which 
inspired the physician as ho thus gave vehement 
utterance to that long and partially broken 
speech. 37, ov was a man naturally endowed 
with the noblest sentiments and loftiest 
thoughts - n man of splendid genius and bril- 
liant intellect— a man who within himself poa- 
sersed overy chuncnL of viitue, anil who 
amongst (ho good of this world might have 
ebon** us the best, -///••,■,* was this man, we say, 
altered, changed,— with feelings distorted, 
sentiment 1 warped, mind made morbid, coul 
rendered attenuate,— and nil l»y the indomi- 
table iufl.ience of the love which he cherished l 
And this man too, while consenting to become 
the accomplice t>f crime rs be had already been 
made its agcar,-We was this man, with what 
may be termed the idiosyncracy of virtne, re- 
f using ilie recompense *of vice -allowing .his 
love to render hnn criminal, and yet having 
strength of mind to reject the reward 'which 
he might have grasped ! Truly such a love as 
this exists not often in the world,— a love that 
could keep itself chaste and holy while prompt- 
ing him who possessed in to trample upon all 
the scrnples of conscience f 

“ My dear friend— my ever dear friend,” ex- 
claimed Lady Sixondale, in a tone of joyous 
enthusiasm when she saw how completely he 
was vanriuished, “yon have inspired me with 
new life 1 Oh, 1 must embrace you ad a friend 
only as a friend !” 

“No, Harriet,” responded the physician, ab- 
ruptly rising and retreating from her:. ‘‘it 
must not be so. To me at least yon shall never 
appear in the light of a wanton. Bat now 
with regard to tiiat unfortunate young man. 
This morning I have discoursed with him for a 
long time ; and on my soul I it were unjust to 
keep him captive for another minute." 

“ What I” ejaculated Lady Sixondale: “after 
this mad alliance which he had formed " 

“ Aud yet he is not mad,” answered Ferney. 

" He * mad, I tell yon I" rejoined her lady- 
ship vehemently : “ even yonr own science may 
sometimes err. At all events I conjure you to 
keep him for a day or two until I shall have 
had time to see those who must be consulted in 
this matter. My dear friend, you must do 
nothing by halves : my interests guide me in 

all my proceedings -I will explain no more 

now. von have promised so much : is it tor, 
great a tax upon your friendship ” 
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“Good heavens !” murmured Ferney, almost 
•wringing .hia hands as he spoke ; “ if you bade 
nieseJl my soul to Satan, I should obey 1 Ed- 
mund shall remain captive at my house.” 

With these words the physician turned ab- 
ruptly away, and quitted the room. 

The moment the door closed behind him, an 
expression of exultant' satisfaction appeared 
upon the countenance of Lady Saxondale, and 
rising from her seat, she surveyed herself . in 
the mirror. She had indeed good reason to be 
proud of her magnificent beauty ; for by the 
power thereof she had triumphed over all the 
virtuous scruples of a man who was naturally 
good, but who under the influence of his fatal 
love was prepared to sell his very soul to Satan 
rather than harm a hair of her head. 

But when turning away from that mirror, 
and when the first flush of thrilling exultation 
was past, Lady Saxondale could not help feeliug 
— and deeply feeling too— that many and great 
difficulties lay before her. It was impossible 
that Edmund could be left at ,T)r. 'Forney's. 
His presence there would sooner or later re- 
awaken remorse in the phyt Qian’s conscience ; 
and the next time it was so, he might go and 
act at once under a sudden impulse, and with- 
out first coming to warn her of his intentions. 
Edmund must therefore he removed. But 
whither ? This Lady Saxondale at present knew 
not. She however made up her mind to call 
personally on Lr. Burdett, and give him her 
own instructions without sending them through 
Marlow. For a few days, she felt convinced, it 
would be safe enough to leave Edmund where 
he was ; and in the meantime she could make 
new as well as effective arrangements for his 
future keeping. 


CHAPTER. CXXXY. 

A CIIAITr.R or 1.0 VK. 

Ox the same day, and at the same hour when ' 
the preceding scene took place, we shall find 
the beautiful Angela Lover il' seated by the bed- 
side of Madge Somers at the villa near the 
Regent’s Park. The woman lay sleeping : her 
countenance was hideously pale— and her strong- 
ly marked features had become more peaked 
and angular, likewise as a result of the all but 
fatal illness which bad followed the murderous 
assault she had sustained at the hands of G'fiif- 
fin the .Cannibal. 

And, Oh ! what a contrast did that counte- 
nance form with the lovely face of her who was 
watching in the room. For Angela was assured- 
ly the most lovely of all the lovely females who 
have crowded upon the stage of 'this narrative ; 
and certainly the world never presented a 
more ravishing embodiment of female charms. 
The dark dress that she wore, was fastened up 
to the throat : but the bust which it so modest- 


ly concealed, displayed its own rounded contours 
by defining as it were the shape and set of the 
corsage of that dress. " Tall arid slender, without 
leanness — on the contrary, with all the propor- 
tions justly modelled — her figure blended 
elastic litheness with graceful elegance. No 
longer now did the short drapery of the dancer 
display the rounded symmetry and straightness 
of the lower limbs: but still their sweeping 
length might be traced beneath the folds of her 
present raimerit and when she rose to tread 
lightly across the room for any purpose, the 
exquisitely-shaped feet might be seen, and 
perhaps a glimpse caught of the delicate ankles. 
Her shiuing dark hair waved in ringlets about 
her classic head, and drooped upon the sloping, 
shoulders. As the light from the window fell 
upon that hair, it seemed to crown that head 
as with a glory, so rich was the velvet gloss of 
those dark masses; The dazzling purity and 
transparency of her complexion was described 
in one of the earliest chapters : nor less was 
justice then done to the large dark ey \ so full 
of Ore,— not the fire of sensuous passion, like 
that which floods the saloons of pleasure ;' but 
a fire, holy, pure, and ineffably bright, like that 
which burns upon ati altar in a temple. Yes— 
ravishingly beautiful and beyond all descrip- 
tion lovely, was Angela Lcveril— but not less 
amiable and virtuous than physically enchant- 
ing. 

If wo. pc:p into the room on the occasion 
specifically mentioned, we shall observe that 
there was a' slight expression of pensivenesr, 
not exactly merging into mournfulncss, on the 
lovely countenance of , Angela Leveril. The 
coi'al lips were slightly apart, < affording a 
glimpse of teeth which it is a poor simile to 
liken either unto ivory or to pearls ; for.they 
outshone both, — the first in the purity of their 
whiteness, the last in their exquisite enamel. 
Her eyes were partially bent downward,— thus 
showing to the utmost advantage the lines of 
long, thick, silken lashes which fringed them. 
Yes, — she was reflecting somewhat seriously 
perhaps, but notin a melancholy strain .- for the 
young heart, when beating with its first love, 
has more of hope than fear blended therewith : 
and even while scarcely conscious of the real 
nature of the feeling, . yet does it experience 
and appreciate its luxury. 

OB whom was Angela thinking ? and had she 
settled herself thu3 to think of .some one ? or 
had, his image stolen iusensiblv and uncon- 
sciously into her mind ? Yea— it was so. For 
when the soul has become an elysium of love, 
it does not at once purposely and deliberately 
light itself up with the silver lamps which shed 
a soft and perfumed lustre around ; but gra- 
dually and of its own accord, as if by magic 
power, does the gentle flood of roseate light 
pour in, to reveal the image which the ' heart 
has enshrined there. Thus was it with Angela. 
Her patient had fallen off to sleep : the young 
maiden had at first taken her embroidery ; but 
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[ feeling a disinclination for it— ale scarcely kae w 
why— she had taken r, bool: : — then, still with- 
out knowing why, she cvnld no: settle her 
attention upon his page:- : and thus she had 
abandoned embroidery— she had abandoned 
book— and gradually fell into a certain train of 
thought, which, ar we before observed, had for 
her a certain serene and sweet luxury, greater 
than either the recreation of embroidery or 
b r ok. '■ 

: Yonng Cupid, the Colo: Love, though but a 
mere boy, is not with nr the most cunning ex- 
perience : he knows full well the nature of 
every heart with which he has to deal. Into 
that which is characterized by strong passions, 
and belongs to a fervid and glowing tempera- 
ment, he sometimes rushed precipitately, con- 
fident of being enable to take the citadel by 
storm, without resistance, and enthrone him- 
self in empire there. In the heart, too, where 
the feelings, though untainted by ssnsuousness, 
are nevertheless susceptible as the sensitive 
plant and move to the Bligbest touch— or as 
the -Ealian harp, which acknowledges the sway 
of the slightest zephyr,— therein likewise does 
young Cupid frequently alight with a sudden 
bound, giving no warning of his approach. All 
this constitutes what is called love at first sight : 
bat it is nob always the most permanent. For 
an empire that is easily won, sooner or later 
satiates its conqueror with the very glory of his 
triumph : and so does young Cupid sometimes 
vanish away from certain hearts as abruptly as 
he entered them. Bat very different is it with 
that heart where the feelings lie deep— where 
modesty, and innocence, and artlessness consti- 
tutes barriers preventing them from being too 
accessible to tender influences, and yet properly 
sensitive in respect to all generons sympathies, 
— where the passions lie still deeper down, kept 
in subjection by the same defences, and beyond 
the reach of tmdue provocatives. Int- Buch 
a heart as this young Cupid cannot plunge 
headlong : he cannot take it by storm. Were 
he to make the endeavour, his presence would 
shock Instead of pleasing : he would be recoiled 
from as an insolent intruder ; and with droop- 
ing wingB would be compelled to turn in 
humiliation away. Full well does Cupid know 
all this ; and therefore, with characteristic 
canning, he enters stealthily and silently— he 
makes no noise— he breathes not a syllable— no, 
not even the name of- him on whose part he 
- comes : he flutters nob his wings— ho twangs 
not his bow— he proceeds gradiently and 
cautiously, like an army that enters by surprise 
into the midst of a fortelice in the depth of 
night. Then— even when the entry is made and 
the admission is obtained— Cupid goes not 
roughly on, as a man pushes his way through a 
dense forest, rudely thrusting aside the oppos- 
ing boughs and snapping perhaps some of the 
branches : bub he proceeds as one ' makes his 
way through a parterre of flowers- in - a lovely 
garden, gently and delicately picking his path 


amidst the floral bv.av.tie 3 , so as to trample upon 
none— to break n*me — nor so much as to bruise 
a single slender stalk, nor to shake off one 
single quivering rose-Wif. And haring gained 
the depth of such a heart rs this, yonng Cupid 
still plays a prudential part : he does not raise 
a shunt— proclaim a name— set up an image — 
and call upon that heart’s feelings to fall down 
in worship at once. No— he does not immediately 
nn.hr- his presence known : he settles himself 
there : ana he begins lightly and delicately to 
whisper to those feelings, that they may begin 
to vibrate softly and gently, as the leaves of a 
grove are faintly waved by the first kissing 
and wooing of the evening ‘breeze. Thus is it 
by gradual steps and slow proceedings' that 
Cupid makes his presence known in the heart 
to whose depths he has been compelled so 
stealthily to enter. 

A nd so it was with Angela Deveril. In her 
young heart did Cupid sit : there bad he’ en- 
throned himself— and she only just beginning 
to bo conscious of hiB presence 1 There, too had 
he set up an image— and she scarcely daring to 
admit to herself that she had caught the name 
of the idol which young Cupid, -in soft and 
gentle whisperings, was calling .upon her to 
worship 1 And that image — was it not the 
image of Francis Paton ? 

But let us return to the thread of our nar- 
rative. Madge Somers slept ; and Angela 
Deveril was seated in that room which- the 
woman had occupied ever Bince the evening 
when Chifiin’s knife dealt her a blow -which' 
had so nearly proved fatal. The reader has 
learnt, from certain communications made by 
Lsdy Sarond.de to Lord Harold Staunton, liow 
Madge Somers bad all along remained deprived 
of the faculty .of speech— how, after conscious- 
ness had returned, she showed by signs that 
she had upon her mind something whereof -Bhe 

S rned to unbarthen herself— and how- she 
nought to write afterwards upon a slate, 
but had not been able. Therefore William 
and Angela knew full well that the secret she 
had to impart was of no ordinary ■ moment — 
but that it was one of vast importance : though 
what-, they could not possibly conjecture. They 
ministered unto her with the most unv earying 
attention,— not merely because they felt that 
her’s was a life which, involving such- a secret, 
was of importance to themselves— bnt -likewise 
because they possessed hearts of the sublimest 
generosity. A nurse had from the very first 
been engaged to watch by night ; and when 
this attendant snatched a few hours of necessary ; 
re9t during the day, Angela took her place. 1 
We must not foryet to mention that William 
Deveril was a constant visitor at Lady Mac- 
donald’s house in Cavendish Square ; and 
frequent also were the visits which her ladyship 
ana Fiorina paid to Angela at the villa. The 
closest intimacy— the sweet intimacy of sisters 
—had sprang up between the charming Fiorina 
and the ravishing Angelas while Lady Mac- 
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donald, though in many respacts a worldly- j 
minded woman, had conceived an, almost j 
maternal love for William Deveril’s beauteous 
sister. 

Angela, then, as we have said, was seated in 
the sick chamber on the occasion to which we 
particularly refer. Her brother had gone to 
pay his wonted visit in Cavendish Square : but 
he was to return soon,— for though devoted to 
her who was to be his bride, yet ho hover 
neglected his bister. Indeed, who that knew 
her, could neglect Her ? An angel in beauty 
and in mind as well as in name, this charming 
heroine of our’s was one whom it was impossible 
to treat with coldness. 

There she was seated ; and insensibly her 
thoughts had settled upm the image of Erancis 
Paton, — when presently Madge Somers a wok ed. 
It was strange to behold the earnest gratitude 
audjaU’ection which mingled in that woman's 
countenance, as she turned her eyes upon 
Angela. The lion, it is said, — forgetting his 
ferocity as regal ruler of the forest,— will 
crouch down at the feet pf an immaculate 
virgin ; and assuredly the influence of Angela’s 
kindness had subdued Ibe iierce feelings and 
melted the hirdened callousness of this 
woman’s heart. Doubtless she felt that she 
owed her life to the ministrations of the young 
maiden ; and having passed through as it were 
the very entrance of the valley of death itself, 
onty to be drawn forth by that fair angel-hand, 
she would have been something less or some- 
thing more than human if she bad notthus felt 
and appreciated the true Christian sympathy 
and tender compassion which had influenced 
M.is3 Deveril's conduct towards her. The 
moment she awke, Angela arose from her 
seat ; and approaching the bed, bent over the 
invalid ; and in the sweetest tones of her fluid 
voice asked whether she felt refreshed by the 
few hours of slumber she had enjoyed ? Madge 
Somers made au 'affirmative sign, accompanied 
by another look of ineffable gratitude ; and 
Angela presented her with some cooling 
beverage. When Madge had imbibed a small 
quantity, she made a sign, that she wished to 
write. 

“No,” answered Angela: “I dare not give 
you the slate. Recollect," she continued, with 
the sweetest deprecating look, “how you 
fainted the other day when you endeavoured 
to write— and how positively the doctor ordered 
that you were not to bo permitted to make the 
attempt again." 

But Madge Somers repeated the sign accom- 
panying it with 'that imperiousness ’ and petu- 
lance of motion which invalids often show when 
the faculty of speech is temporarily los't ; and 
as Angela, again spoke her objections— but in 
the sweetest manner-Vthe woman’s countenance 
exhibited great distress. Angela knew not 
exactly what to do. On the one hand she was 
. afraid of irritating or exciting the invalid by a 
refusal ; and moreoveb she was naturally 
1 \ ~ 


anxious to learn what the important secret was, 
which so closely concerned her brother. . But, 
on the other hand, the orders of the medical 
man were imperative. Madgh Somers perceived 
Miss Deveril’s hesitation ; and as if determined 
to profit by it, repeated her signal more ini- j 
periously than before. Angela could no longer 
refuse : but she resolved that at the slightest 
evidence which the woman might show of 
faintness and weakness, she would compel her 
to desist. She therefore gave her the slate ; 
and by gently propping her up with .pillows, 
placed her in a position the most convenient 
for the task which the invalid had undertaken. 

•Toy and satisfaction lighted up the counte- 
nance of Madge Somers as she thu^ received 
the slate ; and the' look which she bent upon 
Angela 'Deveril, was as much ns to say that if 
she could only unburtheri herself of the secret 
that lay upon her mind, she would no lojiger 
dread a relapse which , might lead to death. 
Having flung that look, she evident.^ mustered 
all het energies for the purpose which she had 
undertaken ;. and the young idamsel, helping to 
sustain her, watched Madge Somers, with no 
small degree of anxiety and suspense, i Oil ! if 
the secret, whatever it might be, were about' to 
be made known 1 Oh 1 if, when ‘William re- 
turned, slie could show him that secret pencilled 
upon the slate ? Madge Somers began to write : i 
slowly and painfully did she form a few letters; 
her hand trembled so that the strokes she made 
were all irregular and wavy. With increasing 
suspense and anxiety did Miss Daveril watch 
her : but hv the time she had written these 

words— “ William Deveril is (he s- ” a sudden 

faintness 'came over her. Angela snatched the 
slate from her hands: and here the task 
terminated. ’ 

Madge did not swoon off completely ; but for 
upwards of a quarter of an hour she was as if 
about to faint away. When she recovered 
somewhat, she made a sign to have the slate 
again : but this time Angela was decisive, and 
would not consent. The invalid submitted; 
and soon afterwards relapsed into slumber. 
William Devcril now returned home from bis 
visit to Cavendish Square ; and Angela Bliowed 
him the writing upon the slate. They were 
both lost in conjecture as to what the comple- 
tion of the sentence might have been, when 
a carriage rolled up to the front of the villa — 
and the Marquis of Eagledean was speedily 
announced. To his lordship tho writing was 
also shown ; but be was no better able to guess 
what would have been the sequence, than were 
his two young friends. 

“ It is no use for us to waste our time, 1 ’ he 
said, “with ineffectual imaginings : , in a very 
short while the woman will cither be able to 
complete the sentence by writing it, or to 
communicate her meaning verbally. Until then 
we must have patience. Now, my young 
friends, I' will tell you wherefore I call upon 
you thus unexpectedly to-day.' We are all 
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I^'clncr-: have you at Ede=lrid~r ; ar.i fnqi delude r.rd r*l ,J hur*-' to exhibit signs of 

wr cu postpone iL; :xeas*;:v no 1 onr' 1 ” Vo:, di-p!« .--are at ’.:i . r interval of recreation 
Angels, vill make yourself ill Vy tv.fi constant tv'iich AngCia i'roa>‘:d to ;nkr. 
watching ip tlie rick-ronm : you nsn Lave Tne prcpiraticis w.-re speedily made— the 
change of air, eren ii is be only for z coupie of fullest ir struct ions vr.r_> given to the domestics 
d-iys. Now, wist 3 propose is that you both in respect t-i rhe care to be taken of Madge- 
come with me at, once into Kent. You have the note ruts despatched to Fiorina — and William 
faithful and trustworthy servants wLc wit’. a?c Lever;!, ~i-.li bis sister, accompanied the Mar- 
that the invalid is duly cared for ; and ilia quia of E-sqledean to Edenbridge Park. There 
nurse ia a respectable, honest-minded vmman. the brother and the sister were most cordially 
Not for a moment would I counsel you to leave welcomed by ail the inmates. Mr. Hawkshaw 
the unforLunate creature, if I were not assured had taken his departure : but Mrs. Leyden and 
that she would be well ministered unto during Henrietta were now Btaying at the mansion — 
your absence. It shall only be for a couple or and thus there was a complete party, 
three days, if you will : but come you must. It was on the second day after the arrival of 
Yon, William, sit down and pen a hasty note to William and Angela at Edenbridge, that the 
Fiorina : tell her that I have carried you oif. scene we are about to describe took place. Let 
And you, Angela, give orders to your maid to the reader picture to himself a sumptuouBly- 
pack up at once whatsoever things you intend furnished room, with the casement open, and 
to take with you. 1 ’ the sun shining brightly in : for although the 

“But, my lord,” responded Angela, “the autumn was touching npon its close, and winter 
poor woman up-stairs will miss me so much, was nigh at hand, the weather was unusually 

that I am really afraid " superb. The grapevine which climbed up the 

“ She would miss you much more, my dear front of that wing where this apartment was 
Angela,” interrpnred the Marquis, “if you were situated, was not as yet denuded of all its leaves 
to be laid up for the want of air." —nor bad all its clustering fruit been plucked : 

11 But I can assure your lordship I take suf- and although the foliage which did remain, bore 
fictent exercise,” rejoined the damsel. “ Every the sere autumnal tints, it nevertheless proved 

evening I accompany William for a walk ” agreeable to the eye of any one seated in that 

“ Well,*’ continued the Marquis, laughing, “I room. And whom shall we find there ? The 
certainly cannot say that your cheeks have lost beauteous Angela— and all alone, too : for Lady 
their bloom : hut still I feel convinced that the Eagledean, with whom she had been conversing, 
air of Edenbridge will do yon good. Now, it was summoned forth on some pretext by the 
shall only he for two clear days on this present Marquis. We say - pretext, because it was so ; 
occasion. With that understanding, will you inasmuch ns his lordship had a reasonfor desiring 
come?" that Bliss Leveril should thus be left alone for 

Angela looked at William, and saw by the ex- a few minutes, until a certain person might 
pression of his countenance that he felt how im- receive a hint that she was there by herself and 
possible it wonld he to refuse their kind bene- that he might seek her if he chose, 
factors invitation : and perhaps there was a ■ Always beautiful— always ravishing, Angola 
secret feeling in her own gentle heart which was on this occasion more exquisitely ueautiful, 
likewise added its influence to other circura- if possible, and more irresistibly ravishing than 
stances, thu3 inducing her to assent. She when we last described her. This time it was 
hastened up-stairs ; and entering the sick room, a white dress that she wore, hut fastened up to 
approached the bed where Madge Somers had tho throat ; for in her raiment she observed 
just wakened up again. a strict virginal propriety. Her hair was in 

“Do not he annoyed at what I am going to ringlets ; and its darkness contrasted with the 
Bay— do not distress yourself, my poor woman, I snowy drapery covering the shoulders and the 
beseech you. I am going on a little visit to tuc neck on which those glossy ringlets showered 

Marquis of Eagledean for a couple of days down. _ The white apparel seemed to set off her 

only two days, I can assure yon ; and then you exqnisite shape to the fullest advantage, — 
will sec me here again. Meanwhile everything making her seem even taller than she was, and 
will continue to he done for yonr comfort ; and enhancing the sylphid grace of her figure, 
on my return I hope to find you considerably She was expecting the return of the 
improved. Farewell, then for the present. Be- Marchioness of Eagledean to the room, when 
member, only two days— and I Bball be here the door opened— and instead of her ladyship, 
again l' 1 Francis Baton made his appearance. The youth, 

It was thus that Angela spoke to the invalid as the reader is aware, was of the same age as 
woman, whose countenance at first expressed Angela : and we need not say that he wan a 
blank consternation at the. intelligence,— us if perfect model .of masculine beauty at the time. 
Bhe thought that those to whom her secret was Indeed it would he difficult to find a more inter- 
to he revealed were to be separated from her eating pair than this which that room now con- 
altogether. But as the young damsel went on tained. The colour heightened somewhat upon 
speaking, Madge's’ face cleared up: for • she Angela's countenance as be made bis appearance; 
doubtless felt that it would he the height of —while on his cheecks it went and came in rapid 
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transitions ; and liis heart flattered like that of their looks. They ‘ heardnot the door open : 
the most timid damsel. The reason that Miss bnt it did — and tbe Marquis of Eagle- 
Deveril experienced less emotion than he, was deaD, accompanied ' by the Marchioness, 
because she was totally unsuspicious of what was remained for a few moments upon the 
about to take place : whereas Frank had come threshold to contemplate that young couple 

with settled purpose of avdwing his love if he who were respectively such perfect specimens 

had the courage. of the beauty of the two sexes. 

He advanced timidly— and for a few moments . Angela was seized with confusion when Lord 
was unable to give utterance to a word. At and Lady Eagledean approached : but Frank, 
length he said murmuringly, “Mies Deveril, you enthusiastic with joy, embraced his parents in 
return to London to-ruprroV. Some weeks may gratitude for the hint which they had, given 
elapse ere we see each other again — weeks grow him, and the opportunity they had afforded him 
into months — and months constitute an age.’’ to avow his love, — by both 'of which , as the 
“I do not think, Mr. Paton,” answered Angela, reader has seen, ■ he failed not to profit. The 
whose voice was likewise tremulous — and she Marquis and Marchioness, • welcoming Angela 
bent down her eyes as she spoke, — “that months as their future daughter-in-law, embraced her 
will elapse before I may have the pleasure of affectionately ; and it was soon whispered 
visiting your family again : because his lordship throughout the mansion that the beautiful Miss 
has my brother’s promise that the moment the Deveril was the destined bride of Francis 
poor woman is enabled to leave our house, we are Paton. 

to pass some weeks with you.” On the following day one of the Marquis’s 

“ Oh, you have promised that /” exclaimed carriages 1 bore William and Angela back to 
Francis, an enthusiastic pleasure lighting up his London ; and when they had taken their de- 
countenance, “But still,” he i-iVnost immediately parture, Elizabeth Paton said with an arch 
added, as a partial shade came back upon bis smile to her brother, “Now, my dear Frank, 
femininely handsome features, “even if you since through my intercession our dear parents 
were to revisit us in a week, it would be an age have allowed you to precipitate matters some*, 
all the same till you did return.” what and confess your love to Angela, I hope 

Angela knew not what to say : she felt that to see your spirits cheer up altogether; and 
she was blushing— her eyes were again bent instead of taking solitary rambles, that you 
down — and for a few moments there was a will have the kindness to ask me to accompany 
pause, which if not painfully awkward, was at you.” 
least full of a delicious confusion for both. 

“ Miss Deveril,” suddenly ’ spoke Francis, — — 

“ 3 ’ou will not be angry with me for 

what I am about to say ? It is with the CHAPTER LXXXYI. 

consent of my parents that I thus address you. 

Miss Deveril Angela 1 love you Tell mus. CHESTEitriELU. 

me, may I hope V 

Deeper grew the blush upon the maiden’s It may be necessary to observe, for the benefit 
cheeks— so deep that deeper it could not be- of some of our readers, that in the immediate 
come ; and her heart beat audibly. She could vicinity of Paris stands a charming village 
not give utterance to a word : but she extended known by .the name of Autcuil— one portion of 
her hand to Frank, -who seizing it with rapture, which is bordered by the Bois de Boulogne— or 
pressed it to his lips. Then, sinking upon his anglicising the term, “Boulogne Wood.” In 
knees at her feet, he exclaimed, “O Angela 1 this district there are numbers of beautiful 
you have made me so happy, I know not how to villa-residences, the gardens and pleasure- 
give expression to my feelings. But I love you grounds of which are so well stocked with 

Oh ! I more than lovo you — I worship, I evergreens; that even in the middle of winter 

adore you : and ray life shall be devoted to they have a gay appearance. There is always 
prove the strength of my affection. I will not sufficient verdure to afford a refreshing spec- 
ask if- I am indifferent to you : were I so, this tacle for the eye to repose upon ; and the more 
band which I hold would not have been prof- genial climate of France prolongs the duration 
fered me/’ - of. Autumn and keeps back the advance of 

“ No, Frank,” answered the damsel, in a low Winter more than in the British Islands, 
but soreuce voice ; “ you are not indifferent to It is our present purposeto direct the reader’s 
me. I fed honoured and flattered-; — But those attention to one of these delightful villas in the 
are cold terms ; and I will say that I also am neighbourhood wc have just described ; and al- 
happy.” though it was now the beginning of November, 

Again did Francis Paton presa to his lips the yet the vie vf from the' casements of this resi- 
fair hand wliicli he held in his own ; then he dence was pleasing and cheerful. There was a 
rose from his knee3— the lovers approached the spaciouB garden attached ; and in front, at a 
casement — and there for nearly an hour did short distance, was the Bois de Boulogne. The 
they stand in sweet discourse, the pauses of villa thus stood in a rural seclusion ; and if its 
which were filled up with the eloquence of site and scenery were so agreeable as the cold' 
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season approached, the reader may imagine 
what must be the charms of that spot 'in the 
more auspicious periods of the year. The villa 
belonged to an elderly Frenchman and his wife 
named Durand— who having saved up some 
little money by trading pursuits carried on in 
Pa ns, retired from business and purchased this 
little property with the intention of settling 
down there, and also with the hope of enjoying 
a serene old age. They had no children, and 
no near relations ; so that when, after 
a time, they began' to feel somewhat dull 
and lonely in this seclusion, after having 
spent the greater portion of their exist- 
ence amidst the gaieties, the bustle, and the 
excitement of the Parisian capital, they had 
no one whom they could take to reside with 
them. Under these circumstances, and having 
several spare rooni3 in the villa, they deter- 
mined to let out these apartments, either to a 
quiet married couple without children — or else 
to some Biugle person, male or female, requiring 
such accommodation. Advertisements to this 
efiVct were inserted in sor.V'of the Parisian 
newspapers : and the first applicant whom 
they brought to the villa, was so pleased with 
the apartments, the situation of the house, and 
the elderly couple themselves, that she at once 
took up her residence there. 

This was an English lady, who however 
spoke the French language with an almost per- 
fect fluency. .She gave the name of Mrs. Chester- 
field ; and stated that her husband held an im- 
portant situation in India, whither he had l'c- 
cently repaired ; but that for certain reasons 
she herself had not accompanied him, it being 
understood that she should remain in Europe 
until the decline of the fol’owing \ear, when 
she purposed to set oil' and join him in his 
oriental home. Mrs. Chester field waB a lady of 
great beauty— apparently about two or three- 
and-twenty years of age— with dark hair and 
eyes, a delicate olive tint of complexion, and a 
superb figure. Her manners were sufficiently 
aristocratic to denote that she had moved in 
the highest circles— but yet so fascinating and 
engaging, when 3he thought fit to render them 
so, that she at once gained the good opinion of 
the Durands. On taking the apartments for a 
term of six months, she paid the entire rent in 
advance — thus rendering references as to res- 
pectability quite unnecessary ; and indeed 
such was her appearance, that her bare word 
would readily have been taken as the surest 
guarantee for anything she might advance. 
She paid by means of a cheque oil a Parisian 
banker, signing the name of Avgv.&ta Chester- 
field; and when she arrived at the villa from 
the hotel where she had been stnjing, she 
brought trunks well filled with every variety of 
the handsomest and most elegant apparel. She 
had no maid of her own ; and therefore an 
additional female servant was engaged by 
Madame Durand to attend especially on the 
beautiful lodger. 


It soon became apparent to the elderly couple: 
that Mrs. Chesterfield was not altogether ! 
happy; and the keen eye of Madame Durand, 
with a woman’s power of penetration, also 
observed that she endeavoured to conceal what- 
soever cares were gnawing at her heart. Some- 
times, when Madame Durand ascended to Mrs. 
Chasterfield’s apartment to receive orders res- 
pecting the dinner or other matters, she noticed 
that the lady was sitting at the window in a 
mood of deep abstraction — perhaps with a book 
resting on her lap, but her fine dark eyes gazing 
vacantly from the window. Then, on being 
addressed, she would be startled back into self- 
possession ; but the recovery of her composure 
wasiustantaneous—and her countenance would 
become animated with a smile which contrasted 
strangely with the mournful reverie whence 
she laid been aroused. She received no visits— 
appeared to have no acquaintances in Paris— 
and during the first few days of her residence 
at the villa, received but one letter, '.-which was 
in a beautiful female hand, and bore the English 
post-mark. 

It was the same day on which Mrs. Chester- 
field received this letter, that after having 
perused it, she went forth to walk in the Jlois 
de Boulogne. The weather was serene and 
beautiful for that season of the year ; and the 
sun was ubining brightly in a climate where 
such mists and fogs as these which are familiar 
to the dwellers in the British capital, are almost 
entirely unknown. Mrs. Chesterfield was well 
but unostentatiously dressed : there is elegance 
without pretension in her garb— every detail 
of her apparel indicated the refined taste of a 
well-bred lady, without the slightest desire for 
gaudy show. Yet it was impossible that a 
woman of her striking beauty and gorgeous 
developments of shape could fail to attract 
attention. It was in the forenoon that she 
was thus rambling forth ; and there were but 
few persons in the road intersecting the wood 
where she was walking. She herself was 
plunged in deep thought— most probably pond- 
ering upon the contents of the letter which she 
had that morning received ; and thus for some 
time she remained unconscious of having be- 
come the object of admiration and interest 
on the part of a young and very handsome 
gentleman who was mounted on a superb 
steed. 

There was something distinguished in the ap- 
pearance of this cavalier. Not only, as just 
stated, was he remarkably handsome and pos- 
sessed all the advantages of youth — his age not ! 
exceeding that of the lady whom he was ad- 
miring — but his demeanour was exceedingly 
prepossessing ; and there was a certain mild- 
ness in his look, which without detracting from 
a proper manliness of mien, be-spoke au ami- 
able disposition. He was followed by a groom 
in a neat- and elegant livery, and who bestrodo 
an animal well corresponding with the beauty 
of the steed which carried his master. It 
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madam 1" he said, iu a tone of earnest entreaty. 

“ Not for worlds would I give you offece 1” 

He spoke in the French language, which was 
his own native tongue ; and his looks were full 
of a deprecating tenderness, as much as to 
implore that his words and conduct might be 
favourably interpreted. Mrs. Chesterfield bent 
the fitll power of her dark eyes upon him : 
there was mingled anger and curiosity in 
that look ; and as he thus beheld her close, 
he saw no need to alter the opinion he had 
already formed of the dazzling splendour of 
her beauty. 

“ If you would not offend me, sir,” she an- 
swered, after a few moments’ pause, “ you will 
at once proceed on your own way and leave 
me to follow mine and as she also spoke in 
the French language, it was with that slight 
foreign accent which proved that France was 
not her native land. 

“My way is yours," returned the young 
gentleman : “ for you lead me by a silken chain 
From which there is no possibility of self-ex- 
trication." 

“ This, sir," rejoined Mrs. ^hesterfield, in a 
dignified manner, “ is not the age of romance, 
and you are not a knight-errant, with a pre- 
scriptive privilege to throw yourself at the feet 
of any lady whom you may encounter." 

“ No,” he quickly responded, rejoiced at hav- 
ing so far succeeded as to hold her in discourse: 

“ but though the age of knight-errantry may 
have passed away, the admiration winch is due 
to feminine beauty belongs to all time — and 
love is confined not to a particular century, but 
is coeval with eternity itself." 

A scarcely psrceptible smile appeared upon 
the rich red lips of Mrs. Chesterfield,— not 
exactly a smile of scorn nor of anger, but one, 
which was evidently called up by the ingenuity 
of her persevering admirers repartee ; and his 
heart glowed with a still deeper fervour, in 
satisfaction at not having experienced u farther 
and more pointed repulse. 

“You are an English lady," he said. “Not 
only do I judge by your accents that such is 
the fact, fluently though you speak my own 
native language, — but Eagland alone of all 
European countries can produce such a speci- 
men of grand beauty as yourself.” 

“ I do not thank you, sir, for this compli- 
ment," answered Mrs. Chesterfield ; “ because I 
hate flattery— and moreover you are holding 
, mo in conversation against my will. Decide 
which path you purpose to take : the other 
direction will be mine." 

“ Is it possible that you are resolved to view 
my conduct with such severity ?”he exclaimed, 
still in a tone and manner of earnest entreaty : 
and so truly handsome did he appear at the 
moment, that even the most virtuous female 
heart could not have remained altogether 
untouched,— especially as there was nothing of 
the rakish libertine’s insolence in his looks; 
but the admiration he displayed was invested 


with the profoundestbrespect. “ I have already 
implored you not to take offence. At least permit 
me the pleasure of conversing with you for a 
few minutes longer." 

“If for a few minutes,, wherefore not for an 
hour ? ’ demanded the lady, with a slight and 
scarcely perceptible archness of look : and as 
her countenance instantaneously became serious 
again, she added, “Not for an hour— and there- 
fore not even for another moment." 

Thus speaking, she turned and pursued her 
way quickly. The young Frenchman felt be- . 
wildered and excited to almost a maddening 
degree : the brief discourse already holden with 
her, had rivetted the power of her charms : her 
voice, rich and full-toned without in the slight- 
est degree transgressing the bounds of feminine 
harmony, had sunk like a ravishing music into 
his soul. It was impossible that he could tear 
himself away : he almost felt as if some Blight 
advantage were already gained ; and if he were 
justified in so thinking, he resolved to follow it 
up. He was soon by her side again. ’ 

“ Expend upon me all your indignation, if 
you will,” he said, in a hurried and excited 
manner ;“ fling upon me all the lightning of 
your looks— set me down in your mind aB the 
most audacious of men or the vainest of cox- 
combs— but enamoured as I have become of 
our beauty in the space, I may say, of a few 
rief minutes, I am resolved not to prove al- 
together indifferent to you ! No— I will even 
force you," he added, \ehemently, “.to accept 
the homage of my heart 1 * 

Mrs. Chesterfield once more stopped Bhort : 
her splendid figure was drawn up to its fullest 
height : a dignified elegance characterized it : 
the crimson mounted to her chebks— her 
nostrils dilated — her bust, already so luxuriant, 
seemed to expand into a Btill ampler volume ; 
and her flashing looks were flung upon the 
audacious young Frenchman. She spoke not a 
word : but she gazed upon him as if to assure 
herself that he had indeed been bold enough 
to address her in that Btyle — and perhaps also 
to put his courage still farther to the test, and 
sec whether he would quail beneath that Juno- 
liko aspect which she assumed. 

“ Oh ! if you mean to play the goddess," he 
cried, in a sort of mad enthusiasm, “ I will 

cheerfully Oh, bo cheerfully fall down at 

your feet in worship and adoration 1" 

“ Do you know, sir,” said the lady, with a half- 
supercilious, half-compassionate smile, “ that I 
I begin to think your intellects are really 
deranged : for there is something ludicrous in 
this proceeding on your part. If 1 were read- 
ing it in a book, I should smile over it as a 
monstrously everstraind sketch : now that it is 
happening positively and actually before me, I 
cannot treat it otherwise than by the sUpposi- j 
tion that its hero must have escaped from a 
lunatic-asylum.'' | 

“ Sane m all other respects," responded the 
young Frenchman," I may indeed be goaded to 
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cr.-Ieer? by the passion Web v-hichyou have in- preposterous. -J mieht— indeed, perhaps : I 
spired me. Now listen! That, very r.ttirude of o«yhi — to exhibit nmro anger: but with that 
goddess-like indignation ^hich yon ju^t nor- impression upon my mind, I really have not 
assum'd — that very aspect of ire which, with the heart to visit your silly presumption with 
the mien of the Olympian Oueen, yon pat on— any severer evidence of my l'spleasnre— and 
have only exhibited your incomparable charms hope that you will now at once p irsne your 
in a new phase, and rendered roe more com- own pat h.’ 1 ’ 

plotely your slave. Aye!” he added, with a “No, lady. By heaven 1.’ he exclaimed, 11 if 
sort of lever of exaltation, “ I could consent love could he chased ont of the heart by bitter 
to endcre taunts— scorn— even the dircit out- words, your's would have had that effect. It is 
ponrings of your wrath, fo long as yon do lint not however so with me. I have suddenly 
allow me to remain in yonr presence.'' entered into a new state of being : I feel as if I 

“And pray,” demanded lira. Chesterfield, had a certain duty to perform,- a duty towards 
“ who is the audacious individual who is perse- myself,— a duty for tne assurance of my own 
eating me thus happiness: aiid it shall be accomplished I I 

“ I am the Viscount de Chateauneuf,' 1 he re- care not at what sacrifice nor at what risk : it 
sponded : “ and I may without vanity add that is my destiny— and I will fulfil it. No : I will 
I belong to one of the oldest and wealthiest not leave yon 1 By heaven, you Bhall not remain 
families of Francs." indifferent to me i My conduct shall be fraught 

“ Most Bincerely do 1 hope,” immediately oh- with a perseverance that will compel to take 
served Mrs. Chesterfield, “ that you have it as most serious, and not to stigmatize it as 
parents who will keep a watchful supervision puerile silliness. Yon may invoke the aid of 
over yon ? * the law against me— you may consign me to a 

“My parents have long been dead,” rejoined prison: hut you cannot conquer the feelings of 
the Visconnt: “they perished when I was a my heart The term for my release must come : 

child." and then would I follow yon all over the 

“Bat yon have guardians— yon have rela- world— I would find you out, wherever your, 
tions,” continued the lady, " who may take care place of concealment— I would tear yon away' 
of yon?— for heaven knows that you require from the midst of your family— from the 

tlieir attentive watching.” embrace of father and mother— aye, even from 

“ I am my own master,” he answered: “and the arms of a husband By heaven, lady l‘ 

no one has the power to exercise the slightest you shall be mine— and I swear it 1” 
control over me." “Mrs. Chesterfield's countenance gradually* 

“ I should not have thus remained in dis- grew profoundly serious ; and then, mingling 
course with yon,” observed Mrs. Chesterfield, with that seriousness, was a certain degree of 
“ did I not really believe that your intellects trouble, as the impassioned Frenchman went 
were Blightlj unhinged. But if there bs no on speaking. She looked anxiously around 
ground for such compassionate feeling on my as if to see if succour were nigh : but no one 
part, then for the same reason there exists no appeared— and they were in the depth of the 
apology for your conduct ; and I beseech wood. 

nay, I command that you leave me without “And is it a French nobleman — a French 
further molestation.” gentleman— a man of honour and of chivalrous 

“Oh! madam, reject me not thns ! 1 exclaimed mind who thus addresses me? 1 she asked, her 
the Viscount. “Yes— I am mad— my intellects frame trembling visibly. “Suppose, sir, that 
are unsettled— have yonr own way -anything — I do really possessa husband who is devoted to 
everything you wish or choose to suspect, so me, and who being absent, places the firmest 
long as yon permit me to be near you I I am reliance and the fullest truBt in the honour and 
not one of those vain and presnmptnons liber- purity of his wife, — would you compromise me 
tines who fancy that they have merely to fling with him f* 

their looks upon a woman in order to captivate " Have you not already gleaned sufficient 
her: bat the blaze of yonr beauty burst as it from my words," exclaimed the Viscount, “ to 
were upon me with a power that was irresis- be convinced that yon are speaking to a man 
tible. I feel towards you as never to any whom excess of passion has goaded to frenzy ? 

woman did I feel before Would that this and what will not snch a desperate man do ? 

were a land of slavery, that I could be yonr Compromise you with yoar husband I What 
slave P does a woman require, bat the love of a man — a 

“ Now, my Lord Visconnt de Chateauneuf,’ love which is a worship and an adoration ? That 
said Mrs. Chesterfield, with a coolness which if love Bhall you have from me. Best assured 
not actually supercilious, was at least sufficient that it will far transcend any amount of love 
to damp the ardour and even provoke the irrita- with which your husband can regard you. And, 
tion of the young nobleman if he really did not Oh 1 if he be absent— if for a single day— a 
love her as passionately as he had proclaimed, single hoar— he couhl consent to separate him- 
— “yon most confess that yon are carrying the self from such a being as yon, it is that he j 
romance of the present proceeding to 3 point at loves yon not with one tithe of the fond ardour 
which it becomes lndicrohsly unnatural and that my devotedness wonld display l' 1 
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» “ And do you seriously reflect, M. de 
Chateauneuf,'’ asked Mrs. Chesterfield, her dark 
eyes resting -earnestly upon his flushed and 
excited countenance, “ that your words are 
fraught with a sovereign insult to a virtuous 
woman ? Once more, sir, will you suffer me to 
depart ? I wish for no scene— no exposure — 
nothing to compromise either of us in the more 
frequented parts of this resort ; and therefore 
do I counsel you to take one path, and leave 
me free to choose another. Tor this reason 
also Ido hot abruptly, break away from you ; 
because I will not provoke you to hang upon 
my footsteps, and pursue me-in such a manner 
as will compel me to resent your conduct. You 
see, sir, that I sp°ak considerately, and even 
kindly to you under the circumstances ; I am 
willing to "forget what has occurred, if you will 
only suffer me to pursue my way without 
farther molestation." 

“ I have already declared/’ he answered, 
“ that we shall not part thus. I have sworn 
that I will compel you to regard me with some 
other feeling beyond indifference ’’ ; • 

“ And therefore/’ interrupted the lady, “you 
would inspire me with terror." 

“ No/' he rejoined: “ with love!" 

There was a pause, during which Mrs. Chester- 
field again eeomed bewildered and troubled,— a 
pause, too, during which her impassioned 
admirer drank in fresh draughts of fervid love. 
He was literally intoxicated by the feelings 
wherewith bIic had inspired him. All this 
reasoning on her part only maddened him the 
more fiercely —rendered him the more desperate. 
He was brought to that point at which he could 
commit a crime rather than not succeed in 
winning her whose grand beauty had so com- 
pletely ensnared his soul. And now the 
reader will probably bethink himself of that 
description which we gave in a recent chapter 
of the varied modes in which young Cupid 
takes possession of the human heart : for, as in 
the case of Francis Paton and Angela Deveril, 
the mischievous god had entered the sacred 
tabernacle of tender feelings stealthily and 
gradually — so in the present instance, had he 
all in a moment stormed the heart of the 
Viscoupt de Chateauneuf. 

“ I feel so exhausted and overcome," said 
Mrs. Chesterfield, “ by the excitement which 
for the last hour I have gone through, that in 
mercy I ask you to suffer me to return to ray 
residence." 

“ Yes— if you permit me to know where 
that residence is. It cannot be far off," be 
added, as an idea struck him : “ or you would 
not be on foot in this wood.’’ 

“But," she replied, “ wlmt guarantee have I 
against — - — ■” 

“ Molestation on my part ?" he ejaculated, 
finishing the sentence for her. “Giie me but 
a single hope, however faint — however distant : 
promise that of your own accord yon will meet 
me again : name the hour and the place— and 


as a man of honour I swear that those with 
whom you are residing, shall have no cause to 
suspect that your beauty has won the heart of 
an admirer who will never he wearied of giving 
you proofs of his devotedness.” 

“You place before me, sir," answered the 
lady, “certain conditions which leave me no 
alternative. To-morrow at mid-day will I be 
in this spot : but I conjure you to recollect well 
in the meantime, whether you are acting wisely- 
and well in respect to. yourself— honourably 
and chivalrously in respect to me. , And now, 
sir, if you follow at a convenient distance, you 
will see where ! reside." 

A look of profound gratitude, totally un-. 
mingled with overbearing triumph, appeared 
upon the countenance of the young nobleman : 
he felt that he had gained a material, point — 
hope was burning in his breast— and with his 
glances did he thank that splendid woman for 
not having driven him to despair. She turned 
and walked in the direction of the Durand s 
villa : she did not look back — but she knew 
that the Viscount de Chateauneuf was follow- 
ing at a certain distance. ' She reached tlie' gate 
of the enclosure in the midst of which the villa 
stood ; and as she rang the bell, she did glance 
round for a single moment. The Viscount was 
amongst the trees— and though visible to her, 
vet beyond the range of view commanded by 
j "the windows. He raised his hat in respectful 
salutation— tarried there till he saw that she 
really entered the house— and then plunging 
deeper into the wood, remained watching in 
concealment for at least an hour, to assure 
himself that she did not conic forth again. For 
he thought it just possible that she might have 
merely called there upon some pretext, so as to 
rid herself of his importunities. But the hour 
passed : she did not. make her appearance ; and 
through an opening in the trees, he presently 
caught a glimpse of her as she passed one cf 
the windows qi the principal room on the first 
floor. Then he felt assured that she was really 
and truly an inmate of that house ; and he 
hastened away: with a heart full of exultation. 


CHAPTER C XXXVII. 

THE VISCOUNT DE CUATKAUXEUF. 

Punctually at noon on the following. day, Au- 
gusta Chesterfield repaired to the appointed 
spot. The weather was again exceedingly 
■beautiful and remarkably -mild. The sun was 
shining— and there was a certain degree of 
warmth in the air which produced the impres- 
sion of Spring’s advent rather than of stern 
Winter’s near approach. Mrs. Chesterfield 
was dressed with perhaps still more elegance 
than on the preceding day ; and certainly her 
beauty was of a very superior character. The 
masses of her raven hair hung in long luxuriant 
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,<3rawn. As lie thus pressed it too, he fancied And now you understand me ; and you promise 
that it quivered somewhat to his touch : he that to-morrow, at this hour and on this spot, 
likewise thought that the colour heightened we shall meet again 

upon her cheeks— and that therefore she herself “ I promise,” was .the reply, faintly and mur- 

was not inaccessible to the emotions that throb- muringly given, 

bed in his own heart. He offered her his arm ; “ And the name of her whom I adore ?” said 

and she took it, —her hand however not leaning the young noheman : “whu,t name is it that 1 
upon it, but merely resting there light as if it may breathe incessantly with the secret voice of 
| were a feather. . my heart until we meet again ?” 

“ I will not therefore say,” she continued, in “Augusta Chesterfield,^ was the response, 
the same low murmuring voice as before, “that “And now that you have my promise, let us 
I am altogether indifferent to the proofs of love separate." 

which you have offered me : but still I feel as “ Farewell, then, for the present, my ow'n 
if standing on the brink of a precipice into worshipped Augusta 1”— and M. de Chateau- 
which one false step will precipitate me, and neuf would have strained her to his breast ; 
whence all return is impossible. . Now, M. de but she sped away from him in the direction of 
Chateauneuf, it is no light thing for you to seek the Durand's villa. 

the accomplishment of this immense change in On this occasion, however, she did look back 
my circumstances : nor can I consent, as if it for a moment ; and she made a sign of adieu — 
were in a moment of frenzy, to rush blindly so that the young nobleman was enabled to 
and precipitately on such a new phase of exist- congratulate himself that the circumstances of 
ence. Let not our present interview be pro- their parting on the present occasion were far 
longed : it is for you to regard it as a . proof more favourable to his hopes than those of the 
that whatsoever I may promise will be faithful- preceding day. 

ly fulfilled.' 1 In the afternoon Mrs. Chesterfield took an 

“ Promise me, therefore," exclaimed the opportunity to walk with Madame Durand in 
young nobleman, “ that to-morrow, at the same the garden attached to the villa ; and during a 
hour and the same place, you will meet me. pause in the conversation, she observed, as if 
Promise me this— aud I am your slave, ready quite casually, “There are in this neighbour- 
to obey you in all things.” hood several very fine mansions : I presume 

“ I promise,” answered Mrs. Chesterfield, that they are occupied by the elite of your 
“ And now leave me- Go — let us separate : D °binty and gentry ? 

and above all things, take care how you com- Madame Durand particularized several ; and 
promise me at the respectable dwelling where I being of loquacious disposition, she entered into 
am residing.” minute details relative to the reputed incomes 

“ Compromise you 1” ejaculated the Vis- and . famil y circumstances of those persons con- 
count, as if he thought the injunction seemed to cermn 6 ^hom 8he wa3 speaking. . 
throw a damp upon his hopes. “Assuredly I “You behold that beautiful white chateau 
will not seek your presence until I receive your standing on yonder eminence about a mile dis- 
full permission : but if when you come to know tant V she continued. “It belongs to the Vis- 
um better— if when you catch more of the count de Cbateauncauf — a very wealthy young 
inspiration of that love which I feel for you, — nobleman, and as handsome as he is rich.” 
if then, I say, you decide upon abandoning your- “ I think I have heard the name mentioned 
self altogether unto me, you will have to dare before,” said Mrs. Chesterfield, 
the opinion of the. world — you will become what “Oh lit is a time-honoured name in the 
iB called compromised ; and from this you must history of the French Aristocracy,” proceeded 
not shrink. Do you understand me? It is no Madame Durand. “True, our Aristocracy is 
mere passing intrigue of gallantry which I nothing now-a-days : two revolutions and the 
propose: I Bliould loathe myself if I were Charter of 1830 have stricken down the prestige 
capable of offering you such an insult : I should of nobility — and no great harm either. There- 
loathe you if you were capable of accepting it. fore great names are only estimated now if 
No : — what I require of you is the utter and associated with great wealth— which is the case 
total renunciation of all other ties; so that with M. de Chateauneuf. ’But then,” added 
when your husband returns from India, lie the landlady, “ the riches came by marriage, 
may not find you ready to receive him with and were not already in liis own family, which 

open arms — but he may know the trea- "was very much impoverished 

sure he left ’ behind him, has fallen into the “Then this nobleman,” observed Mrs, Ches- 
possession of one who is better capable of tcrfield, stooping down to .pick up her pocket- 
appreciating it. .1 have ; wealth— immense handkerchief,— “ this yonng nobleman of whom 
wealth ; and it shall be laid at your feet. ■ Of you are speaking, is married V* 
my rank, under circumstances, I cannot make •“ Oh, yes 1— he has been married for the last 
you the sharer : oiir union cannot be sanctified two years— and he obtained that beautiful 
at the altar ; — but the ties which are to bind chateau and the annexed estsite, together with 
us , shall be strengthened by the fondest love, another chateau and another estate somewhere j 
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in the south of France, and nu income of a widower, ami had *»i only child— a daughter 
five hundred thousand francs 11 a year, all named Stephanie. This young lady is exceed- 
hr this matritnonial alliance. I will tell ingly. beautiful — ofic of the most perfect and 
you horr it was,” continued the garrulous angelic creaturen you ever saw in your life — 
Madame Durand. “There was a very highly educated and brilliantly accomplished— 
opulent sugar-baker who retired from busi- of distinguished manners too— and elegant 
ness some three or four years ago, He was deportment. Xow, I must tell you that the 

sugar-baker was a vulgar, coar.-.c-mannered, 

- .£20,000 sterling, in English money. repulsive person — very fond of the bottle— and 
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when in liia cup3, most outrageouly insulting to 
all his guests. The consequence was that, after 
retiriug from business and mingling in the gay 
circles of fashion for a few months, he was 
completely shunned : and being, turned out of 
good society, entailed the same penalty upon 
his hapless and innocent daughter. His ambi- 
tion was to make for her a splendid match ; and 
thus he suddenly found all liis hopes, as ho 
feared, completely frustrated. How was he to 
get back into society ? how to acco'mplish his aim 
on Stephanie’s behalf? One of the few friends 
who remained to him suggested a means. ‘ You ; 
my good fellow,' he said to the sugar-baker, 

* can give your daughter a fortune : you need 
not therefore look out for a young nobleman or 
gentleman who has a fortune likewise ; betause 
with such advantages of his own, no such indi- 
vidual would under present circumstances 
espouse Mademoiselle Stephanie. IVhat you 
require, therefore, is a young nobleman of 
brilliant connexions, aucient family, but no 
wealth ? and who will consent to wed your 
daughter for her riches. Such a son-in-law 
would be able, by his position, to a certain 
extent to rule the opinion of society in your 
favour.’’— The sugar-baker readily accepted 
this advice ; tho kind friend undertook to find 
such a nobleman as was wanted ; and the 
impoverished scion of the Chateauneuf family 
was the .fortunate individual thus selected. 
Accordingly, after n courtship of six weeks, 
Mademoiselle Stephanie become Viscountess do 
Chateauneuf. I must however observe that the 
young nobleruau would not consent to any 
particular formality of marriage-settlements 
and so . forth : ho was resolved to have the 
whole control over whatsoever fortune his wife 
might bring him ; and the sugar-baker was too 
eager to have the dream of his darling ambition 
fulfilled, to throw any obstacles in the waj\ 
Poor man ! when once he was again introduced 
into society, and tolerated there as the father- 
in-law of the young and brilliant Viscount de 
Chateauneuf, he did not long survive the 
intoxication of his joy ; and in a fit of another 
species of intoxication was suddenl}' cut off." 

“ And the young couple,’’ said Mrs. Chester- 
field inquiringly, — “are they much attached to 
each other 1” 

“ Can it be supposed,” asked Madame Dur- 
and, “ that such an alliance should prove a very 
happy one? The Viscount is a sufficiently 
amiable young man : but it appears that he 
has conceived something bordering upon an 
aversion for liis wife. rerliap3 it is that his 
pride is wounded in being constantly remind- 
ed by circumstances that he owes all he pos- 
sesses to the sugar-baker’s daughter. Perhaps 
he feels that he sold himself, as it were, to the 
selGsh . ambition of a vulgar upstart : or 
perhaps there may.be some infirmity of temper 
on his own part, with which the world is not 
generally acquainted. Certain it is, however, ; 
that with all his other good qualities— and I ; 


) believe that he has several— he cannot bring 
himself to pay proper attention to the Vis- 
countess." 

“And does she pine at this treatment?’ 
asked Mrs. Chesterfield : “ does she resent it ? 
or is she indifferent to it ?’’ 

“ Indifferent— no 1” ejaculated Madame Dur- 
and. “ She loves and adores her husband : Bhe 
worships the very ground on which he walks : 
she is too amiable to comprehend in all its 
intensity the fulness of his neglect — and much 
too sweet-tempered to think of resenting his 
conduct. She studies to make allowances for 
him : she cannot of course blind herself to the 
fact that he loves her less than Bhe could wish — 
but she will not admit to herself that he loves 
her as little as he does. She attributes to 
faults or failings on lier own Bide that conduct 
on his part which really has its origin in his 
invincible aversion for her. She fancies that 
she is not beautiful enough — that her manners 
are not sufficiently engaging— that her accom- 
plishments arc inadequate to her position ; and 
she therefore strains and studies to render her- 
self as agreeable as possible. This very effort 
on her part is distasteful to him : and her want 
of confidence in herself, appears to the Vis- 
count an additional proof of her unfitness to 
be liis wife. Now, Mrs. Chesterfield,’’ added 
the loquacious but intcllegent Madame Durand, 
“ I think I have furnished you with- a pretty 
tolerable insight into the family and circum- 
stances of the Viscount and Viscountess de 
Chateauneuf.” 

“Have they any children?'' inquired tho 
English lady. 

“ None,” was the response. “ Perhaps if their 
union had produced issue, a tie which exists nob 
now, might have bound the husband more 
closely to the wife.” 

“ Then, I presume,” observed Mrs. Chester- 
field, with an air of careless indifference, as if 
she were merely talking for conversation's 
sake, — “ that the Viscount seeks indemnifica- 
tion for domestic unhappiness, in the dissipa- 
tions of your gay capital ?” 

“No,” replied Madame Durand : “and this is 
one of the most remarkable phases in his cha- 
racter. So far from being dissipated, he is par- 
ticularly steady : his chief amusement is riding 
on horseback— and he may frequently be seen 
cantering on a splendid steed, and followed by 
a groom in an elegant livery, through the ad- 
jacent wood. Whether he may have a mistress 
on tho sly, I of course cannot say ; but at all 
events he bears the reputation . of being as 
well-conducted a youngi man ; in his private 
life as could possibly exist.’:’ 

Here the discourse ; terminated, .as a servant 
came forth to announce that dinner was served 
up. 

On the following day, punctually at noon, 
Mrs. Chesterfield repaired to the place of 
appointment. She was now ' apparelled,. with 
a ' degree of elegance that made her charms 
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j *.r:ily resplendent. If i-:he bad rtndied her! reflect that there were . sacrifices which' job] 

• toilet in order to ser 0 /" the grandeur r.f her would have ro make, — think you that I had notj 
! beauty to the utmrci advantage, she could not in view certain sacrifices on my own side 7 Think! 
j have 'succeeded more effectocl'y. At the same yon that if you would have to surrender -a 
time there was nothing o:.ir-' or gaudy in her busb j .nd, I had not already made up my mindl 
apparel — nothing inconsistent with the most to surrender a wife? Did I not expressly and; 
exquisite taste. Pas seemed to know that she emphatically declare that, although I could- 
possessed a superb figure ; and she had selected place my wealth at your feet, yet that I could! 
a garb the best c;1cu.j.ttd to display its fine con- not make you the sharer of my rank 7 And how- 
tours. T’nder .the circumstance-} in which rhe can thin discovery of my marriage constitute! 
was keeping the present app>intmont, it is any difihreuce between us, inasmuch aseyen' 
natural to suppose that there was a certain . if f were unmarried, you could not acoompany! 
excitement of the thoughts which g ?xc a ! me to the altar V’ . . 

heightened animation to the countenance ; and I “ Perhaps," responded Augusta Chesterfield, 1 
when the carnation tinge did rest upon those “ I had a certain prospect in w'iew while' 
soft checks— and when an additional flood of 1 deliberating whether I should accept your 
lustre was ponred into those swimming eyes — . proposals : perhaps I reasoned to myself 

it appeared impossible that the splendour or that if 1 sacrificed everything for you, a 

brilliancy of her charms could be enhanced. I divorce might be obtained between my 
The Viscount de Chateauneuf was earlier than I bueband and myself, and that then you 
the appointed hour at the spot ; and, as on the would make me your wife. But now, under, 
preceding day, he had been waiting some little existing circumstances, the sacrifice you ask- 
time, when the object of his passion made her pc to make is far greater than 1 regarded 
appearance. JTe however had felt assured that it while deeming you unmarried. ‘Therefore,’’ 
she would not disappoint him— that she would added Mrs. < 'uesterfield, _ In a firm voice 
keep her word— and that she would come. Hand- and bending npon the Viscount an equally, 
some as she had appeared to him before, she was decisive look, 11 1 have met you here now. 
now, .if possible, handsomer than ever in his to proclaim, emphatically and premptorily,! 
-yes ’ and if she had studiously and deliberately that everything is at an end between 
intended to consolidate the empire which she us- As a man of honour you will never, 

had won over his heart, She certainly might breathe to a living soul that for a single moment 

congratulate herself on the fullest success. I had the. weakness to give ear to your 

“Adorable Augusta I" said the young noble- words ” , 

man, hastening towards her : but to his surprise 11 My G od, Augusta, speak not thus 1— my own 
and dismay, she suddenly assumed a cold and adored Augusta I '—and the Yiacount appeared 
distant look, and held back the hand which he the very image of despair. “ Itscalt those, 
atte'mped in rapture to seize. dreadful words I— they are my doom— my death' 

“ Jly lord," she said, “you have deceived me. knell I Oh, that the same lips from whence you 
Frankly and candidlv did I explain to you my learnt the secret of my marriage, should have 

position— that I was married " forborne to tell you that it was an unhappy 

“Forgive me, Augusta— forgive me!’ one 1 _ Or perhaps that much was likewise 

exclaimed the Viscount, becoming terribly explained to yon 7 If not, I declare it now.' 
agitated : “but I had not the courage to tellyou I never loved her who bears the name of my 
yesterday that I also am married. On my soul, wife ; I never loved before until I beheld you. 
that avowal would have been conveyed in Oh ! mine is a heart that craved an object 
almost the very first words issuing from my whereon to bestow all the immensity of that 
lips on the present occasionl” love whereof it is capable ; and my imagination 

“ Yori did wrong thus to deceive me," said had often depicted the beau ideal of her whom 
Mrs. Chesterfield: “for deception it really I could thus love passionately and adoringly, 
was. You should have been candid, at once, There was a void in this heart of mine to be 
and not have snffered me to learn by the acci- filled up ; and therefore was it that the .very 
dent of conversation that such is the cam. Do first moment my eyes Bettled upon you, I beheld 
not think for cC moment that I have been the idol of my . imagination— the beau ideal lor 
pnrposily prying into your affairs. No — heaven which I yearned— the object which conld alone 
forbid 1 • 1 thought yon were all frankness and occupy that place in my heart! Augusta, will 
candour; and 1 received as gospel whatever yon refuse .such a love as this? No, you will 
fell from your lips." not— you wiil not -it is impossible I I see that 

“And notin one Bingle word have 1 deceived your looks are melting— their severity is dissi- 
yon I" exclaimed the Viscount with impassioned paring -you will not drive me to despair I 1 
vehemence. “ It is true that I withheld a - fact : 11 What am I to do 7 - Oh, what am I to do 7" 

but I have misrepresented nothing. I gave you said Mrs. Chesterfield murmuringly, with all 
the assurance of my fervid and devoted love; the appearance of one who was cruelly bewil- 
end heaven is'my witness how truthfully I spoke dered ho v to act. , 

in all that I thus said. If not,' wherefore am 1 “What are yon to do 7” cried Chateauneuf, 
here now? And' when' I yesterday bade you seizing’ .both her hands' and pressing them in his 
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i&vm : “ what are you to do ? You aro t° 
jbreathe the word which will confirm my hap- 
jpiness, and thereby give me the means of en- 
suring your own !’’ 

i “Ensuring my own happiness V said Augusta, 
•in a musing strain. “Oh I it is a tremendous 
jrisk that I run in abandoning my husband for 
the sake of you 1 Yes— it is a risk which I 
.dare not encounter— there is a reason ” 

“And that reason ?” ejaculated the Viscount 
>de Ckate&uneuf, full of the moat anxious sus- 
pense. 

“ It is that by remaining faithful to my 
husband, answered Mrs. Chesterfield, averting 
.her head, “ I secure a name for the child which 
■1 bear .in my bosom : but if I surrender myself 
.'into your arms ” 

“ “ I will be a father to your ohild 1” responded 
the Viscount, in a low voice, but replete with a 
concentrated joy that he was enabled thus to 
remove the lust scruple which appeared to exist 
in the mind of his adored one. 

“ Then I am yours, she answered ; and she re- 
sisted not, when rapturously catching her in 
.his arras, he strained her to Ins breast. 


CHAPTER CXXXVIII. 

T II E A NATOMI C A I. M I? P E r M. 

It was midnight— midnight in the dull and 
gloomy month of November ; and neither 
moon nor star peeped forth from the leaden 
sky. A drizzling rain was falling.— so that 
the street-lamps looked as if seen through a 
mist ; and no one was abroad, save those whom 
duty or necessity, or other urgent circum- 
stances, compelled to remain exposed to the 
inclement atmosphere. The tall stiff police- 
men, wrapped in their great coats, wore their 
oil-skin capes : the daughters of crime stood 
shivering in doorways ; and houseless mendi- 
cants endeavoured to draw their rage more 
closely around them. 

The hour of twelve was being proclaimed 
by the countless tongues of Time throughout 
the metropolis, as Chiffin the Cannibal entered 
i Conduit Street. Ilis great shaggy coat was 
buttoned close : his slouching white hat was 
drawn as much , over his countenance as 
possible ; and a dingy red “comforter,” en- 
, circling his throat, reached np to his very 
. noBO. His hands were in his capacious coat- 

{ lockets,— the right one clutching the end of 
lis club, which reaching up to his armpit, 

, was thus concealed by the sleeve of the arm 
, itself. Ho walked quickly— did Mr. Chiffin 
the Cannibal : for, as the reader may suspect, 
ho was bent on important business. 

Turning up a narrow alley which lay be- 
' tween two houses and communicated with a 
i mews, or large stabling-yard, Chiffin proceeded 
1 with the unhesitating air of one well acquainted 


—or, at all events, well instructed in th 
topography of the spot. • Another diverging 
alley brought him to the back of the parti- 
cular premises which he sought ; and although 
there was a door in the* boundary-wall, he 
paused not to force it open— but speedily 
scaled the wall itself. He waa.now in a garden 
of tolerably spacious dimensions, considering 
how thickly that quarter was studed with 
dwellings : indeed it was the only garden of 
that size in the entire neighbourhood. 

“ Old Bob Shakerly assured me there wasn't 
no dog,” muttered Chiffin to himself, as he 
threaded the garden-walk : but still he kept 
his club in readiness to deal a ferocious blow, 
should any such defensive animal rush forward 
to attack him. 

On gaining the rear of the habitation, Chiffin 
found— as he had been led to expect — that a 
few steps descended into a sort of ..area, in 
which stood the door opening into the Jcitchen- 
premises : while over this area, and in the 
angle which one of the garden-walls formed 
with the house, there wab a narrow ascending 
flight of about a dozen Rtone steps leading to 
another door. 

“ Old Bob Shakerly said as how this would 
be the best," again muttered the Cannibal to 
himself : and he forthwith mounted those 
steps last alluded to. 

It was almost completely dark in the garden, 
—no lamp being there to shed a ray upon 
the scene, and no moon nor star, as already 
stated, appearing on the face of heaven. 
But the lynx-eyes of the Ctnnibal had noj 
difficulty in embracing every feature of the 
premises ; and thus did he proceed with- 
out delay or hesitation in the prosecution 
of his task. Besides, it was evident 
enough, from his own occasional mutterings, 
that he had been well tutored by old Bob 
Shakerly, who though having pocketted scores 
of Dr. Ferney’s guineas, had not scrupled to 
sell his knowledge of the physician’s premises 
for the bribe which his friend Chiffin had offered 
him. 

The Cannibal’s pockets contained all the re- 
quisite implements for house-breaking ; and in 
this process he had a most wonderful expe- 
rience. The door was therefore speedily forced 1 
open, and in so noiseless a manner that it could 
not have been heard by any one a dozen yards 
off. Chiffin was now inside Dr. Ferney’s habita-. 
tion. He listened— and all was silent! . One of 
bis pockets furnished a lantern of the - descrip-' 
tion denominated a “ darky ” by persons of the 
Cannibal’s fraternity ; and this was. soon lighted 
by means of a ‘noiselessly striking lucifer- j 
match. The Cannibal found himself, as -he had 
been led to expect, in a small passage communi- 
cating with a private staircase; and up this 
staircase he forthwith began to ascend. Every | 
now and then he stopped and listened : but all j 
was still silent. His club was under bis arm— 
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one hand carried the lantern — the other, thrust 
into a pocket, clutched a pistol : so, that should 
anything happen to menace his safety, this 
desperate character was fully prepared for such 
an event. 

He gained the second storey : but here he 
suddenly found himself at fault. Old Shakerly 
had described to him the arrangements of the 
house just as he himself had been for years 
acquainted with them : he had told Chifiin 
which was the doctor’s bed-chamber— where 
the museum and laboratory were situated— 
where the servants slept— and where the 
spare rooms might be searched for ; and it was 
these spare rooms that Chifiin had purposed to 
visit,— naturally supposing that in one of them 
Lord Saxon dale would be located. He carried 
in his head a complete map, so to speak, of Ur. 
Ferncy’s dwelling, according to old Shakerly's 
acquaintance therewith. "Why then was he at 
fault 7" For the simple reason that the altera- 
tions which the physician had caused to be 
made when about to take lunatic-patients, had 
changed the aspect of the landing on the second 
floor ; so that the Cannibal knew not in what 
direction to proceed. "Where ho expected to 
find doors, there was a partition-wall ; and 
where he looked for a wall, there were doors. 
In short, the whole arrangements, as described 
to him by Shakerly, were reversed ; and the 
light of his lantern showed him that these 
changes were entirely new — therefore unknown 
to bis informant. 

What was now to be done 7 He dared not 
remain loitering or deliberating there ; and if 
he proceeded at random, he might enter a 
wrong room and alarm the whole house. But 
Chifiin was not the man to retreat when money 
was to-be gained ; and he resolved to continue 
his work at a venture. He tried the nearest 
door : it yielded to his touch— and the light of 
his lantern showed him a narrow passage. 
Comparing the position of this passage with 
the arrangements described to him by 
Shakerly, he fancied that it must lead 
to the spare apartments. He accordingly 
entered it — and tried another door at the 
extremity. This also proved to be open ; and 
that it was so, must be attributed to an over- 
sight on the part of Dr. Ferney himself — for 
this door communicated with a suite of 
apartments which the physician was almost 
invariably in the habit of keeping carefully 
closed. 

Where was it,. then, that the Cannibal thus 
found himself 7 In the museum of physiological 
curiosities, anatomical preparations, and waxen 
effigies. For a moment, as the light of the lan- 
tern revealed these horrors to the Cannibal’s 
gaze, he was seized with the consternation of 
terror : but this effect was not likely to remain 
long upon the mind of such a hardened, 
desperate, care-nothing individual as he and 
the feeling was therefore quickly succeeded by 
one of curiosity. He stopped short, and looked 

around him. Here an Egyptian mummy, stand- 
ing upright in its coffin-like box, me this view 
through the glass door : . there , a corpse , 
embalmed by Ferney's own hand, and wrapped 
in a shroud, glared upon the C~nnibal with its 
dull glassy eyes. Wherever his looks settled, it 
was to alight upon some hideous object— some 
ghastly spectacle— or some monstrous curiosity.' 
He passed on into the adjacent room, impelled 
by a feeling which he himself- could scarcely 
understand. Here an array of embalmed heads 
upon a shelf first arrested his vision : then his 
gaze settled on a skull grinning on a table. 
He looked around : two waxen effigies, as large 
as life — representing human Bhapes afflicted 
with dire and loathsome diseases— appeared in 
their glass-fronted cases. .Tars, also of trans- 
parent glass, containing infant monsters, were 
in another part of the room : and a colossal 
skeleton, with one of its fieshless arms extended, 
next arrested his attention. But, , Ah! over 
what other object did this gigantic atomy 
appear to be keeping guard 7— was that a 
living man standing in a coftin-like case, and 
seen through the glass door 7 or was it some 
fresh object of horror apparelled in the raiment 
of a gentleman 7 Chifiin, still impelled by that 
same irresistible feeling of curiosity, drew 
nearer ; and holding up his lantern, threw its 
rays completely upon this object in its 
receptacle. Dismay and terror seized upon him : 
a subdued cry of consternation escaped his 
lip3— for it was Ralph Fareiield that seemed 
thus to be gazing forth at the Cannibal 1 

The club fell from Chiffin’s hand ; and it was 
a marvel that the other still retained the 
lantern : but the handle thereof did his fingers 
clutch with convulsive force, as if some in- 
tuitive spell prevented him from losing the 
light which showed him that pale countenance 
on which his dismayed and horrified looks were 
rivetted. Yes : there stood Ralph Farefield— to 
all appearance as if he had not been dead a 
day — the same as Lady Saxondale had seen 
him when, a few months back, she was 
introduced to the mysteries of this museum. 
There he stood— that same Ralph Farefield 
whom Chifiin had known upwards of nineteen 
years ago,— dressed, too, in the garb he was 
accustomed to wear, and with nothing to 
indicate that he was dead save the wax-like 
pallor of his countenance and the dull fixed 
stare of the glassy eyes 7 There he stood 
— the corpse of that man who had been 
one of ChiGn’s earliest patrons in the 
sphere of crime. No wonder that the re- 
cognition should have smitten even that des- 
perate and hardened ruffian with horror and 
dismay— so unexpected was. the spectacle — so 
ominous appeared to be its presence there ! But 
not long lasted the impression thus made upon 
the mind of the Cannibal. 

“ It is but a dead’un,” he muttered to him- 
self and picking up his club, he flung his rapid 
looks around to assure himself that nothing 
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moved — no one ■was behind him ; for there 
wag still a sort of. vague terror, though rapidly 
dissipating, hovering in his soul. 

. He now advanced close up to the case which 
stood by the colossal skeleton of the . Russian 
giant ; and he surveyed the corpse of Ralph 
Farefield with an earnest attention. He forgot, 
for the moment, the purport of bis visit to this 
house— forgot that time was flying and that he 
had still much work to do. As he stood gazing 
on the corpse, it almost seemed as it it were 
becoming animated with a real life, and that it 
meant to address him. It&'cyes seemed to glare 
as if vital existence were slowly lighting up 
within them : the lips appeared to move as if a 
deep hollow voice were about to come forth 
from the throat. But these effects were only 
caused by the oscillating play of the light upon 
the features ; and Chiflin knew that it was so. 
Still, as he remained rivetted there by a sort 
of spell, he again felt as if there were something 
ominous in liis thus encountering the. dead of 
other times. It looked as if his former patron 
in iniquity stood there to warn him that his 
own career was drawing to an end, and that 
the time was short ere he would meet that 
other who had gone to the world beyond the 
grave upwards of nineteen years back 1 

It was with a sort of desperate effort that 
the Cannibal tore himself away : but as he 
reached the door, he could not help looking 
over Ilia shoulder to assure himself that Ralph 
Farefield was not following him. _ On entering 
the next room— the first of the suite constitute I 
ing the anatomical museum— Chiflin drew 
forth a flask from his pocket, and poured a 
copious draught of brandy down his throat. 
It appeared to do him good : or, in other words, 
it revived all the hardihood of the finished 
ruffian. Now he was once more equal to the 
task which he had in hand. 

Issuing forth from the museum, and thread- 
ing the passage, the Cannibal was again on 
the landing— again, too, bewildered which 
direction to take. But now it suddenly struck 
him that the altered arrangements of that part 
of the doctor’s dwelling must have been effect- 
ed for the reception of lunatic patients ; and he 
naturally judged that the apartments assigned 
to them would look towards the rear of the 
premises, so that the iron bars at the windows 
should not afford an unsightly spectacle in the 
street-front. Guided by this conjecture, Chiflin 
proceeded to try one of the newly-constructed 
doors. It opened : he peeped in— and at the 
same instant a man, who. was lying in a bed 
there, started up. The light of the lantern 
streamed full, upon his features ; and Chiflin 
at once saw that it was not the countenance of 
Lord Saxondale. Quick as thought did the ruf- 
finan’s club descend, upon the head of the man 
thus startled from his sleep ; and the stunning 
blow arrested the cry of alarm which was about 
to burst forth, frorn bis lips. He. sank back in- 
sensible upon his pillow : but the .experienced 


eye of Chiflin saw that he was not dead— mere- 
ly stupified by the blow he bad received. Not 
that the Cannibal would have cared overmuch 
if the consequences had been , of a more fatal i 
character. • 

The man thus disposed of, was in reality a 
keeper whom Dr. Ferney had hired in the 
course of that day, soon after his interview 
with Lady Saxondale, — this interview, as the 
reader will, recollect, having resulted in the 
complete triumph of that wily woman over the 
physician, who had accordingly promised that 
Lord Saxondale should remain beneath his 
roof. Immediately upon having dealt the blow- 
which thus effectually stunned the keeper, 
Chiflin the Cannibal looked into the adjoining 
room, the intervening door being open. There 
he beheld young Lord Saxondale, lying fast 
asleep in the couch. 

A grim smile of satisfaction now appeared 
upon the features of the Cannibal: for he felt 
assured that his night’s work would be crowned 
with triumph. Throwing back a look to as- 
certain that the keeper continued in a state of 
unconsciousness, Chiflin passed ihto the chamber 
where Edmund slept ;and laying his hand upon 
the young nobleman's shoulder, he shook him 
gently. Edmund opened his eyes ; and of a 
surety the countenance of the Cannibal, seen 
by the light of the lantern, was ho very agree- 
able spectacle to greet the first regards of any 
individual so waking up. Awful dismay seized 
upon Lord Saxondale ; he was stricken speech- 
less with consternation ;— and this was for- 
tunate for the scheme then in progress, inas- 
much as everything would have been spoilt if 
the cry which rose to his very lips had found 
vent. 

“You have nothing to fear, my •lord,” said 
Chiflin in a whisper, albeit, a hoarse one— and 
likewise in as • reassuring a tone as he could 
possibly adopt.' “ I know I am hot a very great 
beauty ” 

“ But who arc you ?’ inquired Edmund, now 
recovering just a sufficiency of courage to break 
the seal which horror and dismay had in the 
first instance set upon his lips : for perhaps it 
will be as well to remind the reader that when 
the scene took place some months back at 
Madge Somer’s cottage in the neighbourhood of 
the Seven Sister’s Road, Lord Saxondale did 
not behold the Cannibal at all ; : and therefore 
his features were now : utterly unfamiliar to 
him. 

“Who ami? Why, a friend of your’n,” at, 
once responded Chiflin. - 

“A friend ?”.echoed Saxondale, recoiling with 
visible horror ; and he trembled likewise with 
apprehension. 

“Well, at least I am employed by some 
genelmen which is interested in you,” resumed 
the Cannibal : “so don’t be frightened— but 
get up quick— put on your toggery— and let’s 
be off.” 
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“ Is this possible exclaimed Edmund, joy 
and hope suddenly springing up in his soul. 

“ You -will see, my lord, it’s so possible that a 
post chaise-and-four is waiting for you in the 
Square. Jump up, I say, and look sharp.” 

“ But the keeper 1" 

. “ He's all right :”~and the Cannibal dis- 

played his club significantly. 

“ You — you — have not mur — mur — murdered 
him.?'’ asked Edmund, with stammering 
speech : and his countenance was white as a 
sheet. 

“Not 1 1 Don’t be afraid, my lord : only a 
gentle, tap on his sconce, just to mend his 
manners a bit. But you get up ; and I will 
go and stand by the feller, so as to give him 
another tap if he opens his eyes too soon.” 

Thus speaking, Chitlin returned into the 
other room ; and Edmund, springing out of 
bed, proceeded - to huddle on. his garments. 
He ; naturally longed to ask his liberator a 
thousand questions, — who the gentlemen were 
to whom he alluded as his employers— whither 
he was to be taken— how Chitlin himself had got 
into the house, &c., &c. : but he felt there was 
no time to pause for such a purpose ; and more- 
over the Cannibal, being at the extremity of 
the. other room, was at too great a distance to 
be -spoken to otherwise than with a certain 
degree of loudness ; and this would be dan- 
gerous tu. the enterprise. . On the other hand, 
Ghiffin himself was stationed close by the 
beeper’s couch— one hand grasping the club in 
readifiess to deal another blow, if needful ; 
and his left band holding the lantern in such a 
way as to fling its beams on the man’s features. 
But fortunately for the keeper, he remained in 
a perfect state of unconsciousness until Lord 
Saxondale had finished dressing-: for it was by 
no means certain that a second- blow, if dealt 
by the Cannibal, would have been so compar- 
atively, innocuous as the first. 

In less than three minutes Edmund was 
dressed.: never in . all his life had he ap- ! 
parelled . himself in . so short a time ; and yet 
his hands trembled— indeed- his entire form 
quivered— with the most nervous anxiety and 
suspense. . 

“Now, my. lord, follow me,” said Chiffin ; 
“and mind you tread just as - if- you was 
walking on eggs. I feel pretty certain this 
chap”— pointing to the keeper — “ will remain 
quiet for a couple of minutes or so ; and that’s 
all the time we shall want.” ' 

. They issued, forth from the. chamber : noise- 
lessly they ; stole j along— the private- staircase 
was descended— and, they reached the garden. 
Edmund, who in the meanwhile had continued 
in almost a frightful state of tremblibg ner- 
vousness, now felt as if die began to breathe 
the air of freedom ; and' when the Cannibal 
helped him- to scale the -wall and lie alighted 
in the lane outside the barrier, he could scarce- 
ly prevent • himself from sending forth an 
exultant cry to celebrate his escape. 

“This way, my lord,” said Chiffin, who had 
speedily clambered over the wall after Ed- 
mund : and he led him into Hanover Square. 

There they perceived a post chaise-and- 
four waiting at a little distance — and two 
gentlemen, muifled in cloaks, standing near it. 

“ It’s all right,” said the Cannibal, approach- 
ing Mr. Larson and Count de St. Gerard 
“ here’s his lordship.” 

“ To whom am I indebted for so much kind 
interest ?” ejaculated' Edmund, rushing for- 
ward to seize the bands of the French noble- 
man and his English friend. 

“ No matter, my lord— no matter,” quickly 
responded Lawson : “ another time, perhaps; 

you will know indeed, your wife will give 

you sufficient explanations : for you must 
hasten and join her ladyship at Saxondale 
Castle.” 

“ Ah 1 my wife ?— she has done this ? and 
she is in Lincolnshire ? ’ 

“ Yes, my lord,” replied Lawson, in the same 
hasty manner as before : “ and you are enjoined 
to proceed with the utmost speed to meet her 
there. She has had a conversation with your 
mother, who is in London ; and it is of vital con- 
sequence to your interests that you should see 

her ladyship yonr wife I mean— without 

delay.” 

Thus speaking, Mr. Lawson pushed Saxons! e 
into the post-chaise, which instantaneously 
drove rapidly off. It will be observed that th9 
Count de St. Gerard took no part in this con- 
versation : nor did be make himself known to 
the young nobleman. The reader will fully 
comprehend and appreciate his delicacy of feel- 
ing in this respect : bub it was nob because he 
thus remained Bilent and suffered his friend 
Lawson to be the spokesman, that he was an 
uninterested witness of the successful result of 
the Cannibal's enterprise at Dr. Ferney’s 
House. 

“Now, my man," said Lawson, turning to- 
wards Cyiffin the moment the post-chaise had 
driven away, “ you have acquitted yourself so 
admirably in the business entrusted to you,' 
that you merit a liberal reward ; and it shall 
be forthcoming. We said something about fifty 
guineas— and I believe you had a few in ad- 
vance. But .this purse contains a hundred: 
and now we have nothing more td do with each 
other. Good night to you, Mr. Brown." 

“ Good night, gentlemen — and thank’ee kind- 
ly,” responded the Cannibal, as he pocketted 
the heavy purse which sent forth' the familiar 
chink of gold pieces. 

He now made the best of' his way, by. the 
most secluded route; towards Hammersmith,— 
purposing to remain" at ’the sign of the Three 
Cadgers until his arrangements for embarkation 
should be completed. He reached the neigh- 
bourhood where the boozing-ken was situated : 
it was now verging towards three in the morn-! 
ing, but was still quite dark in that November 
season. He was entering the narrow streetatj 
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ijhe extremity of which the Three Cadgers stood, 
— when, by the light of a lamp, he suddenly 
found himself faee to face with Tony Wilkins. 


CHAPTER GXXXIX. 

T II K T W 0 H U II D U IUi It S. 

It was thus that Chifiin the Cannibal and Tony 
Wilkins met:— thus unexpectedly did they en- 
counter each other. Both stopped short : an 
ejaculation, not loud, but subdued and gloomy, 
escaped the lips of each. Then ' there was a 

f iause ; and they stood eyeing each other by the 
ight of that lamp which had mutually revealed 
their features. Both felt that some terrible 
crisis was at hand : and yet neither appeared 
exactly to comprehend what was to be done— 
nor how whatsoever was to take place, should 
be commenced. The idea of becoming friends 
was scarcely, possible : the idea of parting with- 
out a mortal struggle as enemies, seemed equal- 
ly impossible. Both the men appeared to 
comprehend this ; and thus for nearly a minute 
did they stand gazing upon each other. 

The reader is aware that Chifiin was of great 
strength : Tony Wilkins was many years 
younger but was also endowed with considera- 
ble muscular. The Cannibal possessed a degree of 
brute courase which was equal to any emergen- 
cy ; Tony Wilkins, though less daring and 
venturous on ordinary occasions, had a spirit 
which if goaded to desperation, would flame up, 
investing him with a more than natural energy. 
Therefore if these two men engaged in a mortal 
struggle, it would be a terrible one; 

As they looked at each other, they were both 
surprised on a certain account, and for the same 
reason. Chifiin was surprised to observe that 
Tony Wilkins was apparelled in the meanest 
manner, notwithstanding the immense sum -he 
had robbed him . of at the boozing-ken in 
Bethnal Green. On the other hand, Tony 
Wilkins was surprised that Chifiin, with a 
reward set upon his head, should go about in 
his wonted costume, which was rather of a con- 
spicuous character. 

“ So wemeet,” said the Cannibal, in a hoarse 
voice, indicative of a concentrated rage : and 
his eyes literally glared upon Tony Wilkins. 

“ Well, it seems like it,” answered the • latter. 
“ And what then V 

“ Why, we are not likely to part again in a 
hurry, I think,” responded Chifiin, “ without a 
mischief being done to one or t’other' of us.” 

“ If you choose to begin, you’ll find me 
ready,” rejoined Wilkins, with a determined 
air. “ But in course, if we make a row in the 
street, we shall both on us get took up ; and 
then”— lifting his neck-tie insignificant allusion 
to a halter — “ wo shall have //us for the affair in 
I Agar Town.” 

“ 1 know it," answered the Cannibal : “ but 


whatever happens, you and ( me must settle old 
scores. I tell you what : let us go to the Cadgers 
—and whatever’s done, shall be done there.” . 

“With all my hearts,” responded Wilkins. 
“ You keep this side of -the street— I’ll go 
t’other — ’ 

“Not a bit of it 1 We’ll _ go arm-in-arm,” in- 
terrupted Chifiin, with a diabolical expression — 
half leer, half grin : “ we shall then be certain 
sure that one or t’other of us can’t run away.” 

“ Wery well,” said Tony Wilkins ; “ let it be 
so. 1 ' 

They linked themselves arm-in-arm— this 
pair of ruffians who were mortal enemies — 
this couple of murderers who were bitter foes ; 
and in that manner, without speaking another 
word, they proceeded along the narrow street 
till they reached the boozing-ken. All the 
inmates of the house were at rest.: but inas- 
much as the patrons and customers of the place 
were wont to call at all hours, the pot-boy slept 
just inside the front door, so as to be ready to 
answer any summons ; and a bell was hung 
immediately over the spot where at night-time 
he was thus accustomed to make hiB bed. 

The bell was pulled— the . door was speedily 
opened— Chifiin and Tony Wilkins passed in,; 
and the pot-boy closed the door again. It wa3 
pitch dark inside the boozing-ken : Chifiin 
stood on his guard with his pistol and his club 
—Tony Wilkins with a clasp-knife which h* 
took from his pocket ; and though neither 
could see the defensive precautions thus adopted 
by the other, yet they both mutually knew that 
such precautions were taken. 

“ Get us a light,” said Chifiin : and that mo- 
ment the lucifer, which the potrboy Btrnck, 
blazed up, the Cannibal on the one side lowered 
his club and dropped the pistol into his pocket 
—while Tony Wilkins on the other hand 
as quickly closed his clasp-knife and secured 
it about his person. 

Then-the two miscreants exchanged a fierce, 
malignant, cunning look,— ns much as to imply 
that the one knew wliat the other had been 
doing, and that they were mutually, on their 
guard against any sudden and treacherous 
attack. When the pot-boy had lighted a 
candle, Chifiin took it from him ; and ordering 
some liquor, passed into the tap-room, followed 
by Wilkins. The pot-boy asked whether they, 
did not mean to go to bed ?— to which query 
the Cannibal replied that they intended to 
have a little conversation firet. The pot-boy 
supplied them with the liquor ordered ; and 
then crept back again into his own bed near 
the street-door— where he soon fell asleep. 
He was too much accustomed to the presence 
of the queerest and vilest characters in that 
boozing-ken, to have any curiosity to. listen 
to the conversation which might take place 
between them. 

Chifiin and Tony Wilkins seated themselves 
ou opposite aides of the table on which the 
candle and liquor stood ; and each helped 1 
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himself with a sort of gloomy coolness to the 
[brandy thus supplied. They drank without 
the slightest exchange of any of those com- 
pliments which under other circumstances 
would have passed and when they set down 
their glasses again, they eyed each other with 
a sort of sullen, dogged, menacing defiance. 

They both felt that the moment was come 
when something must be said or done, in 
order to settle the past or establish the terms 
on which they were to be for the future. 

“Now, don’t you think that you was a very 
pretty feller,’ 5 asked Chiffin, “ to' walk off 
with all the blunt I had been saving up to 
keep me in my old age ?” 

“ Old age indeed 1’’ ejaculated Tony Wilkins, 
with a sneering laugh : “ you talk as if there 
wasn’t no such a thing as a gibbet, and no 
such a chap as Jack Ketch.” 

“ Well,” responded the Cannibal, he has got 
two halters— and when he has strung up one 
feller, he won’t be too tired to do the work 
for another. But you hav’n’t answered my 
question.” 

“I will answer it with another,” replied 
Tony. “ Don’t you think you are an exceeding 
pretty feller— a reglar out-&n'-out proper kind 
of/ a chap— to stick to all the swag got by 
doing the business of Sol Batch and his wife ?” 

“•It’s a lie 1” interrupted Chiffin fiercely. 
“ If you have seen a newspaper since, you 
must have read that after yon and me parted 
I was chased by a lot of chaps, and had to 
jump into the canal to swim away and save 
my life. Didn’t I meet you at the boozing- 
ken 1 and didn’t you bolt away like a shot 

t- Well, I thought you was arter playing 
me a trick,” replied Tony : “and so, as I had 
helped myself to your blunt, in course I stuck 
to it.” 

“ And much good it seems to have done you,” 
retorted the Cannibal. 

“Well, it didn’t do me no good— and that’s 
the fact I” answered Wilkins. “I got blaz- 
ing drunk— fell amongst a set of ragamuffins — 
and was robbed of every mag.” 

“ That’s -a lie !’’ again ejaculated Chiffin. 
“You’ve got it about you ; and I'll have it — 
or I’ll cut your heart out.” 

“ Two can play ateutting,” said Tony : “but 
it’s no lie;, Gb Dim, _ I, can^+gj l you. ' I glnffildn’t. 
be togged ?d*'l am if it wasn’t true ; and I 
a h9 u Jdh’c have been such a fool either, to come 
' wandering into London again to see what’s to 
be done, arter having tramped about in the 
country for these weeks past— starving, and 
sleeping under, hedges Or haystacks 

“ If I thought you was telling me ithe truth,” 
observed Chiffin, looking ■ very hard in Tony's 
face, “I think I should perhaps be inclined to 
forgive you. But I don’t believe a syllable 
of it.” 

“. 1 tell you what it is, Chiffin— you may be- 
lieve it or not, just as you like ; and as for your 
orgiveness, I don’t care a rap for it. You led 


me into that precious business in Agar Town 
and I have never knowed what it was to be easy 
in my mind since. If I go to sleep, it’s to 
dream of gibbets, and hangmen, and sheriffs, 
chaplains, and white night-caps, and immense 
crowds gathered round ; and all the while a 
deep bell seems to be tolling in my ears. That’s 
always when I’m asleep ; and when I’m awake 
and wandering about, I’m always afeared of 
being suddenly grabbed by anybody I meet. 
I can’t look no one in the face without thinks 
ing that he surveys me just as if he washing 
to say, ‘You are Tony Wilkins the murderer.’ 
So you see, Chiffin, there’s no thanks to you 
for leading me into that there business.” 

“ Why, what a puling, sneaking, white-liver- 
ed, chicken-hearted chap you are 1” growled the 
Cannibal, with a look of contempt. “I 
couldn’t have believed it I— a feller that was 
always ready for any kind of business ” 

“ Aye 1 — but there’s precious deal of differ- 
ence,” interrupted Tony Wilkins bitterly, “be- 
twixt mere prigging and t’other kind of job. 
I was born and bred to prigging, as one may 
say, so it come quite na’ral and there was no 
feeling here about it and he laid his hand 
upon his breast as he thus spoke. “But t’other 
thing was done all in a minute : it was a sort 
of plunge from a puddle into the great deep 
sea. In course you can’t understand all that 
I’m saying — ’cause why, you’re hardened to it. 
A chap that when he was a mere lad, could kill 
a feller and eat him, must be up to anything." 

“Well, and so 1 am,” responded Chiffin, with 
another grim smile, as if he took Tony’s words 
as a most flattering compliment and gloried in 
it. “ Why, there^was a time when ' you W3s as 
proud as a peacock to be noticed by Mr, Chiffin 
Esquire; and you would have given one of 
yoar eyes to have earned the name of Canni- 
bal 

“ Yes — and a precious fool I was for letting 
you lead me away like that,” answered Tony 
Wilkins, with a remorseful bitterness that was 
most unfeigned. “ I only wish I had a chance 
of altering, and doing myself some good in the 
world. My thoughts and feelings has drove 
me to have this wish ; but in course I. know it 
can’t be done. Besides, it would be useless, 
I should always .see them folks with their 
throats ,edt and their, brains beat out, rising 
before lhe._ ..So you see, it matters -little what 
becomes of me ; and if you mean mischief — . 
why, I’m your man, and we’ll fight it out in 
any way you like. 'Only don’t, let. us make 
more row than iB necessary : let’s start off and 
get into the’ open fields, if you like, and settle 
the business there : ’.cause why, I don’t want 
to get took up and sent to 'the Stone J ug.” 

“ Well, Tony, you deserve anything I could 
do to you,” answered Chiffin : “ but I really 
don’t see any use in our being bad friends.” 

“ Can we be good ’uns ?” asked Wilkins, eye- 
ing the Cannibal suspiciously. 

“ Why not 1 Just now I said something 
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about forgiving you : bat you wouldn't have 
that word at no price— and so thcre’a an end 
of it. Suppose we aay we'll let bygone* be by- 
goner, have a new start, and work tncether for 
the future ? Now, Tony,” a«hed Chifiin, “ what 
do you say to that?’ 

“ I say that I'm in ouch a precious plight, I 
must do anything to get a cru«t. Now, do you 
think, Chifiin, that if I had had twopence or 
threepence in my pocket to pay for a bed, you 
would have found me • wandering about the 
streets at this hour ? I haven’t eaten nothin’ 
since the middle of the day yesterday ; and sa 
this drink is getting into my head." 

“ Well, Tony, shall wc be friends !" said the 
Cannibal. 

“With all my heart,” was the quick response 
** and -here’s my hand.” 

The two ruffians accordingly shook hands,— 
surveying each other with scrutinising earnest- 
ness at the same time, to assure themselves 
that no treachery larked beneath this di.-play 
of reconciliation. It would seem that they 
were mutually satisfied with the way in which 
they met each other’s IookB ; and raising the*' 
glasses, each nodded in the accustomed style 
familiarity. 

“ Now, my boy," said Chifiin, “ you shall 
have some grub ; and I myself am as huugry 
as a hunter— for J have been out on business all 
night, and had precious little sleep last night 
either. It’s getting on for four, 1 ’ he added, 
glancing np at the immense clock in the tap - 
room ; “ and I shaVt go to bed yet awhile. I 
must eat first. I know where the food is kept ; 
and if you’ll lend me the lights I’ll go and help 
ourselves.’’ 

Thus speaking, Chifilu took the caudle— and 
left the room. In a few minutes he returned, 
laden with a dish containing cold meat, n loaf of 
bread, and half a Dutch cheese. These comes- 
tibles be spread upon the table, and bide 
Tuny Winkins commence an attack thereon. 
This the younger ruffian was by no means 
backward in doing ; and for the next half-honr 
there was very little said, both being too busy 
in satisfying their appetite to indulge in dis- 
course.. • 

“ Well now,” said Tony Wilkins, when bis 
ravcnouB' hunger was appeased, “what’s to be 
done /—for if yon and me is to work together, 
the sooner we do summut, the better— ’cause 
why, as I said just now, I’m altogether 
aground.” 

“ You have been unfortunate, then 1” ob- 
served the Cannibal. 

" I can’t exactly say how I have managed to 
live at all,*’ rejoined Wilkins. “It wasn’t liv- 
ing— it was downright Btnrving. I never had 
such a time of it 1 I raly used to think it was 

n judgment for that there business ’’ 

“ Don’t talk no more of it,’’ interrupted the 
Cannibal : “it makes you quite chicken-hearted. 
Look here, Tony,” he continued, puliinz a sove- 
reign out of his pocket and shoving it across 


the table : “ when I ray I’m friend's with a 
chap, I mean it ; and yea sln’n't want a little ' 
blunt at Jong as I’ve got it to give you.” 

“Wei-, you're a good feller arter all," ex- 
claimed Tony, as he took np the money. “ I 
begin to feel summut like myeeJf again." 

“ Aye - and you ri-'H be like yourself again 
too, verv ao;»n,’’ s lid Cnifiin; “for I’ve got a 
good thing in hand for to-night ; and we’ll talk 
it over presently. Then Til let yon know 
what my plans are : and we slia’n’t be in Ijon- 
don many hours.’’ 

“ I like yon again, < 'liiffin, as ranch as ever,” 
said Wilkins, on whom the brandy had taken 
more or Ies« effect. 

“ Well, I’ra getting rather sleepy," said the 
Cannibal : “and yet I don’t know that it*B 
worth, while going to bed. Half-past foor," ho 
added, with another glance at. the clock. “ Sup- 
pose we lie down on theec benches and take a 
nap fur an hour or two : then we shall wake ns 
refreshed— we'll have some precious strong 
coffee, and talk over different matters.” 

“ With all my heart," answered Wilkins : and 
-occcded to lay himself down on one of the 

,*ts. 

Tne Cannibal did the same, and in a few 
minutes appeared to doze off. Then he sent 
forth a low snoring noise : but the man slept 
not in reality ; and every now and then he 
riightly opened one of his eyes and looked in 
the direction where Tony Wilkins lay. He 
could not however discern whether the latter 
was asleep, or whether /«* also was pretending 
to be so, but was keeping on the watch for fear 
that the reconciliation might not be gennine. 
The Cannibal accordingly retained bis recum- 
bent posture : but not one wink of actual 
slumber did he take; —and thus the time passed 
on until the people of the house began to move 
about soon after seven o'clock. The pot-boy 
entered to sweep out the tap-room ; and the 
Cannibal raised himself slowly up with ah air of 
extreme drowsiness. Tony Wilkins, who had 
really been sleeping, was awakened by the en- 
trance of the pot-hoy ; and Chifiin was keen 
enough to perceive that he had actually 
sin I. 

— thinks it’s all right," said the Cannibal 
to himself : then speaking alond, be exclaimed, 
“Well, Tony, do yon feel better for that snooze? 
Mine has done me a world of good ; and I’m as 
fresh as r. lark. Let’s go and have a bit of a 
wash in the yard ; and meanv.hile they shall 
get ns some breakfast.’’ 

Tony Wilkins followed the Cannibal into the 
little yard at the back of the boozing-ken, and 
where there was a well, the month of which was 
unprotected by the usual wooden lid, which had 
recently been broken ; and the landlord had 
neglected to have it repaired. 

“Wait till I get a basin nnd a bit of reap,"] 
said the Cannibal, retracing hi« way into th«* j 
house for the purpose. 

In a few moments he rc-apptared, with the 
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objects which lie had been to fetch ; and he tours of their forms : the fresh air and their 
placed them in a window-ledge, telling Wilkins own lightness of heart gave the carnation glow 
that he might have the first nse of them. The of animation to their countenances : their eyes 
unsuspecting Tony was advancing towards the sparkled brightly— and the smiles of their rosy 
window-ledge,— when, just as he neared the lips displayed, in each individual instance, 
month of the well, Chitlin sprang upon him teeth of the most perfect ivory-whiteness. The 
with the force and fury of a tiger, at the same men were as fine a set of fellows as ever wore 
time giving vent to a subdued growl of dia- broad-swords at their sides or shouldered 
bolical 8avageness. Wilkins — instantaneously muskets : their sun-burnt complexions dis- 
nerved with a preterhuman strength, which played the rich hues of vigorous health : their 
was inspired by the terrific danger to which loDg dark hair clustered in natural curls about 
he was thus all in a moment exposed— saved their heads : their glossy moustaches and beards 
himself from being plunged headlong into the added to the martial manliness of their looks, 
well, and made the Cannibal reel a few paces It was in the forenoon of a bright and superb 
back. But Chifiin relaxed not his hold : he day, in the middle of October, a3 already stated 
also felt himself armed with the power of a — when these individuals, male and femalej 
thousand : the struggle lastfcd but for a few were thus grouped on the bank of the stream, 
brief moments— and the infuriate monster, Three or four tents were pitched close by; and 
hurling his miserable victim backward with a- in the shade of an everhanging crag, a cauldron 
terrific impulse, sent him toppling over the was seething, in true gipy-fashion, above a 
brink of the yawning hole. fire fed with longs of resinous fiis. An elderly 

Whether it were that Tony’s head struck woman — serving as cook to the band — was 
against the windlass and thus instantaneously watching the culinary process : while the men, 
stunned him — or whether it were that he was stretched in lounging positions, smoked their 
Btupified with awful horror — we know not : pipes and chatted with their mistresses, two or 
certain however it is that no cry escaped his three of whom were diligently plying the 
lips. Down he fell— there was a heavy splash needle. It was altogether a picturesque spec- 
— and as Chiffin with gloating looks bent over tacle,— that group of Catalans amidst the 
the opening, he saw that all was still. wildly beautiful scenery of their own native 

hills 1 

If their conversation were listened to, it 

would have been found to run as follqws : — 
CHAPTER CXL. “ I would give much to know what occupies 

your thoughts, Ramon,” said one of the young 
ramon' nr. coi.lantfs. females, gaily and merrily addressing herself 

to the chief of the band, — who, amongst those 
We must now go back for three weeks, in fine men, was decidedly the finest— the hand- 
order to relate the first incidents of an episode somest in features and the tallest in stature : 
which will however eventually be found to fit while his age did not exceed six-and-twenty. 
into this portion of our narrative,— inasmuch “You shall know my thoughts, pretty one,” 
as its closing circumstances will bring us down responded Ramon. “ I was envying Gonzalez 
to the date already reached : namely, the first the possession of such a sweet mistress as your- 
week in November. It was therefore in the self — and wondering how soon accident or 
middle of October, that about a dozen well- fortune would furnish me with another to 
armed men, and about half that number of supply the place of her who fled three months 
very beautiful women, were grouped upon the back. 

bank of one of the streams flowing through the “Surely the redoubtable Ramon de Collantes 
wild valleys of Catalonia. . The males wore the cannot long be at a loss for a lovely one as his 
half-military, half-mountaineer dress which was partner answered the same female who had 
peculiar to that district and to . their own before spoken. “ He has but to make an incur- 
Bpecial avocations : the females were clad in sion into some hamlet and carry off her who 
the elegant costume also characteristic of those pleases his fancy best." 

regions, and which has beenbefore alluded to “Yes — this might be done," rejoined Ramon : 
in the history of Elizabeth Paton. “ and has been done before,” he added; with a 

Spanish feminine beatity for the most part smile: “ But what has been the result ? IVe 
exists more in novels, and romances than in have made enemies of those villagers whom 
. reality : at the same time beauty is to be found it is our interest to keep as friends. No— it 
' *n Spain as well as elsewhere ; — but in no part is not by such means that I must look to find a 
of that immense country, may female charms suitable partner of my fortunes.” 
be N so frequently encountered as in the prin- “Then what project have you in your head ?” 
cipality of Catalonia. The women belonging to inquired Gonzalez, now joining in the dis- 
he band of which we have above spoken, were I course which his mistress had commenced: 
assuredly that choicest specimens of this femi- “for it is evident that you are revolving 
nine loveliness. The picturesque apparel set I something in your thoughts.” 

3 -uirable advantage the luxuriant con- “ Right 1" exclaimed Ramon do Collante . 
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“ 1 have determined tliat the first lovely damsel 
•whom we may intercept travelling by conch 
or chaise, shall become mine — no matter how 
high her degree, nor what amount may be 
j ottered' for her deliverance. Now, friends, 

J trill yon make this concession to your chief ? 
— will you pledge yourselves to forego- the 
prospect of sharing a large sum for the ransom 
of such female, so that my desire mav be ful- 
filled r 

“Agreed l r was the general cry on the part 
of all' the male members of the band : while 
the females expressed their approbation with 
their arch looks and their smiling lips. _ 

Scarcely was this singular convention thus 
settled, when B imon de t’ollantes, suddenly 
starting up, pointed to an eminence on the 
snmmit of which stood a knot of trees, and 
whence a survey might be taken of all the cir- 
cumjacent district for several miles. From a 
bough of one of those trees a small ilag was 
seen to avave : and as the chief of the band 
pointed towards it, his comrades at once 
appeared to understand its meaning. Snatching 
np their weapons, which lay scattered on the 
ground, they were in readiness to obey what- 
soever orders might be given : but all eyes 
were kept fixed on the knot of trees on the 
summit of the eminence. The little flag dis- 
appeared ; and from the midst of the trees an 
individual came forth,— hastening down the 
somewhat precipitate slope, so as to join his 
comrades. He was apparelled and armed in 
the same style as themselves— and had evi- 
dently bsen*on the look-out from the spot 
where he had hitherto remained concealed. 

“ What tidings V demanded Bimon, when 
the watcher was near enough to he thus 
questioned. 

“ A po3t-chaise approaching along the road ! ’ 
was the quick response. 

“ From which direction comes it 
, “ From the north,” was the answer. “ It 

is doubtless bound to Barcelona.” _ 

[ “ Tlien march, comrades 1” exclaimed Bimon : 

and placing himself at their head, he led them 
quickly away from the spot. 

Those to whom the females belonged, waved 
their hands in token of temporary farewell ; 
and the fair ones themselves wished them 
success in their present enterprise. In a few 
minutes the band was beyond the view of the 
females ; and turning into a narrow gorge, from 
which one side of the eminence rose abruptly, 
they pursued their way for about ten minutes, 
until they reached a grove at the farther extre- 
mity of the chasm, and which concealed as 
well as separated it from the main road. The 
grove was quickly threaded ; and at the very 
instant that the banditti — for such they were— 
reached the road, the post-chaise, drawn by 
mules, was lumbering slowly past. The drivers 
offered not any resistance ; and as the sole 
occupant of the vehicle was a female, there 
was no need to use violence— much les3 was 
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there any reason for a conflict. Bimon dc 
t.’ollantes, — who had been chosen chief of the 
band as much on account of his proficiency in 
various languages, as for his valour and 
martial experience,— at once addressed the 
affrighted lady in the French tongue : for 
he saw that she was not a Spanish woman ; 
— and he bade her have no fears for her life. 
Then he threw a rapidly significant glance 
around upon his comrades, ns much as to imply 
that accident had just sent him the object of 
those very wishes which lie had so recently 
been expressing. The lady, — who was indeed 
remarkably handsome, though evidently some- 
what careworn, and now paler still with ter- 
ror,— did not reply in the French tongue : but 
in a few broken sentences uttered in English, 
she besought the bandit-captain to let her pro- 
ceed on her journey, as her object was of life 
and death importance. 

“Ah! madaui, you are English, I perceive," 
said I. ’anion de Oollantes, now speaking in the 
traveller’s own native tongue : and if Dame 
Fortune had intended to confer upon me some 
special evidence of her favour, she could not 
have chosen a better mode : for I love and 
adore you beautiful English ladies !’’ 

The fair traveller appeared much alarmed at 
the libertine flippancy of the chieftain’s words, 
— accompanied, as they were, by looks of gloat- 
ing desire wandering over her face and form, as 
she sat in the chaise. She evidently apprehend- 
ed the very worst at his hands : but being a 
woman of naturally strong mind, she subdued 
her terrors as well as she was able, and ad- 
dressed him in these terms : — 

“I have gold in my purse— and you perceive 
that I have some little jewellery about my 
erson. Tid e all these 1 My trunk contains 
ut sonic necessary changes of apparel : take 
them also if you will — but I beseech you to 
suffer me to proceed on my route I Oh, senor I’’ 
she added, a flood of tears suddenly gushing 
forth from her fine eyes ; “ you know not how 
important it is to me to reach Barcelona with 
the least possible delay F’ 

“No doubt of it, madam,’’ answered Bamon : 
“ every traveller, whether male or female, tells 
us precisely the same story. In the present 
instance it is not your gold nor your jewellery 
which we "ill lay hands upon: as for your 
trunk, one of my men shall take charge of it for 
you but it is absolutely necessary that you 
should aliglit and accompany us elsewhere.” 

Again did an expression of acute alarm appear 
upon the lady’s countenance ; and joining her 
hands in an earnest manner, she said in a voice 
of corresponding entreaty, “ Once more do I 
beseech you that I »oay be suffered to proceed 1 
Tnere is a person, dearer to me than life, in sore 
trouble — on whose behalf I have undertaken 

this long, long journey ” 

“Madam," interrupted Bunon de Gollantes, 
“ it is somewhat inconvenient for us to stand 
bandying words upon the public highway : I 
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therefore request that you lose no 'time in ac- 
companying us"whither we shall lead.” 

“ Goodheavens, what a frightful calamity!” 
she exclaimed, all the remuants of her fortitude 
appearing to abondon her, and her countenance 
becoming expressive of a mingling anguish and 
despair. ■* 

“I am grieved, madam, to distress you,” re- 
joined Raymond ; “but it cannot be otherwise. 
You must come I” 

“ No — you may kill me first 1” ejaculated the 
fair traveller : “ you must drag me hence by 
force ” 

. “Which I shall assuredly do,” responded the 
bandit-chief, in a decisive tone. “Come, 
madam ! You would do well to alight of your 
own free will : it is simply absurd for you to 
offer resistance against a dozen strong men.” 

“ One word more !” cried the afflicted, 
stranger, now sinking upon her knees inside 
the vehicle, at the open door of, which Ramon 
stood thus parleying with her; “Have you 
any being on earth who is dear to you ? If so, 
by the name of such loved being, I adjure you 
to have mercy upon me ! Again I declare that 
there is one whom I love more dearly than life, 
now the inmate of a gaol— perhaps doomed to 
die— and if I hasten not to console him ” 

“ Madam, it goes to my heart,” interrupted 
Ramon, to be compelled to reject your prayer : 
but it cannot be avoided. I am resolute— I 
am determined — you must come with us.” 

“Then may God help me?” said the un- 
happy stranger, covering her face with her 
hands and bursting into another torrent of 
tears. 

One of the men, on a signal from Ramon de 
Collantes, shouldered the trunk,— while he ! 
himself, throwing his arms round the fair 
traveller’s waist, was about to drag her forth 
from the chaise,— when suddenly regaining 
her presence of mind, she said with mingled 
dignity and indignation, “Touch me not, 
senor 1 If I must accompany you, I will at 
least escape as much outrage as by my own 
conduct I may be enabled to avoid.” 

With these words she descended from the 
vehicle : but the moment her feet touched 
the road, she again bent a look full of the most 
earnest supplication upon the bandit-chief, — 
saying, “ I had heard much of the chivalrous 
magnanimity of Spaniards— Oh ! let not my 
faith therein be destroyed now !” 

Even in the depth of her affliction, she ap- 
peared so exceedingly handsome — with her 
dark blue eyes, her vermilion lips, her beauti- 
ful teeth, and the luxuriant ringlets of dark 
brown which clustered on either side of her 
countenance— that Ramon de Collantes was 
ravished with her charms. Then too her form 
was so fine, — her stature so tall, lifer shape so 
richly and yet so symmetrically modelled, — 
that the bandit-chief thought be could not 
obtain for himself a more fitting mistress ; 
and though not entirely without generous 


sentiments, he could not nossibly bring himself 
to renounce the splendid creature whom ac- 
cident had thus thrown'in his way. 

“ Madam,” he said, again assuming a resolute 
look, “you must accompany us I” 

Eor an instant the afflicted fair one glanced 
rapidly around, as if in the last wild hope of 
observing some succour near: but that was 
scarcely to be expected in the mountainous 
regions of Catalonia. She would have appealed 
to the muleteers for aid— only , that she now 
beheld them in friendly discourse ^ith three ox- 
four of the banditti, and accepting drams from 
the flasks of these lawless individuals. All 
hope died within her : and in order to avoid 
outrage, she motioned that she was ready to 
accompany the inexorable chief. 

He led the way through the grove, back 
into the gorge, — his men following at a little 
distance, and one of them bearing the trunk. 
As the party walked along, the fair traveller 
again used all her eloquence to move 
Collantes to mercy: but he still proved 
resolute in his purpose. Now that he had 
still more leisure than even at first to 
contemplate her, lie saw that she must be about 
four or five-and-tWenty ; and though not per- 
haps a lady in the strict meaning of the term, 
yet of genteel appearance, good manners, and 
graceful bearing. She was well-dressed ; and 
altogether of an appearance full well calculated 
to make an impi-ession upon the heart of 
Rimon de Collantes. Her voice was of flute- 
like' harmony— rich-toned without being mas- 
culine ; and when modulated to the accents of 
passionate entreaty, it had something, that 
ravished rather than moved the soul of the 
bandit. 

“No, fair lady,” he said ; “it is impossible I 
can accede to your prayer. With me and my 
band must you remain : but you may be 
assured of worthy treatment. May T ask whe- 
ther it be a love, a husband, or a brother, 
whom you were on your way to see at Barce- 
lona ?” 

This allusion to the object of the fair travel- 
ler’s journey, threw her into a fresh paroxysm 
of grief,— so thatBhe threw herself down on the 
slope of the gorge ; and again covering her face 
with her hands, gave way to outburst of woe so 
deep, so anguished, that it well nigh moved the 
heart of Ramon to compassion. But as his eyes 
slowly wandered oyer the fine symmetry of her 
form, he again felt how impossible it was to 
surrender the prize thus thrown in his way ; — 
and moreover, if he himself were induced to do 
so, be knew that he should only incur the 
ridicule of bis comrades. Having some tolera- 
ble amount of experience in respect to the 
female heart, he thought it better to permit 
that.gush of affliction to expend itself ere he 
addressed her again ;— and thus, . for some 
minutes, there was a halt at that spot. None 
of his companions could speak a syllable 
of English : they therefore understood not 
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whr.t had boon passing between himself and 
her bat they of course judged that ehe en- 
treated him to grant her freedom — and that he 
refused. By their looks they encouraged him 
to persevere : -while they likewise congratulated 
him, in a similarly significant manner, on the 
price which he had obtained. 

" For what am I destined ? what is to be my 
doom ?” she suddenly demanded, as she sprang 
up to her feet, her cheeks burning with indig- 
nation which her last thoughts had evidently 
inspired. “ If you think to bend me to your 
vile purpose, you will be disappointed 1 I will 
die sooner ! Yes— that is one whom I love, and 

who is in a dungeon Perhaps his life will be 

forfeited to the laws of your country and ye 

arc not men— ye arc monsters in human shape, 
if ye hold me back from the accomplishment of 
my sacred object 1 Uli ! once again do I conjure 
you, senor— suffer me to depart 1 Take all 
I possess— tell me what farther ransom you 

require, nod it shall be paid honourably and 

dnly paid— I swear that it shall !— even though 
my parents beggar themselves to raise the sum 
which you may demand !” 

Whether in the moments of her indig- 
nation, or in those of her pathetic entreaty, 
she appeared so handsome in the eyes of 
Pam on do Collantes, that he was more than 
ever determined to keep possession of her. 
She read this decision in his looks ; and 
suddenly becoming quite calm,— yet it was 
the calmness of desperation, — she .said in a 
low deep voice, "Tell me, senor, for what am 
I destined ? ’ 

"To be my bride," responded the bandit- 
chief. 

“Your bride ?" she ejaculated. “And where 
is the priest who will join onr hands?* — these 
last words being spoken with a sort of bitter 
irony which arose fron desperation itself. 

“ By the Holy Virgin, lady,” exclaimed Col- 
Jantes, “ it is a comical question that you put 1 
Soothly speaking, however, I must confess that 
there is no chaplain attached to my band ; and 
therefore we must be content with the marriage 
festival, without the religious rites. But in me 
will you have a brave, a fond, and indulgent 
partner. "\Ye live a happy life : the whole 
range of the wild Catalan mountains and their 
picturesque valleys is our own : wc pay neither 
tax nor tribute : the purses of travellers fur- 
nish our revenues. Sometimes we dwell in 
tents in truly patriarchal style : at others we 
seek our baronial tower. Wc dance— we sing 
— wc eat and drink of the best : we have no 
cares. Such is the life which you have now to 
embrace ;— and in truth it is not a destiny 
which need wring tears from those bright eyes 
of.your’s.” 

“I have listened with attention," responded 
the fair traveller, — pale with that same des- 
perate calmness which she still maintained, — 
"because 1^ would know every detail and 
minute particular of the doom- which, you pur- 


pose to be mine. But it shall nob bo ! You sea 
before yon a woman who, if she have hitherto 
displayed in your presence the weakness of her 
sex, wili afford you proof of its strength. 
Heartless robber, I will not he your bride 1 — 
soulless and implacable brigand, you shall not 
triumph over me 1 It shall be a struggle until 
the very death between you .and me, if you dare i 
attempt coercion or outrage ! Around us there, 
are precipices, a leap from any one of which ie 
certain death : or in these wilds there are 
waters, flowing rapid and deep— and they shall 
engulf me sooner than I will abandon myself to 
your arras ! Xow, as you bare given me your 
decision, I offer you mine ; and if you Beek to 
make me the victim of your persecution, it will 
not be a triumph which you accomplish — but a 
murder which you perpetrate 1” 

“ Beautiful'lady,” exclaimed the bandit-chief, 
scorn wreathing his moustached lip, “ in every 
respect arc you fitted to become my bride. It 
is a woman of spirit, such as you, that I have 
sought ; and again I repeat that Dame Fortune 
has favoured me this day. Have the kindness 
to accompany us yet a little farther ; and you 
will find charming females to welcome you 
amongst them." 

The fair stranger said not another word— but 
moved forward, the bandit-captain talking 
by her side. No doubt she was resolute in her 
purpose of seeking death, should the moment 
come when she must either adopt the alterna- 
tive or else retain life at the price of her 
honour nnd perhaps she was not yet without 
the hope of either bending the hitherto inflexi- 
ble brigand to compassion, or else of discover- 
ing amidst the chapter of accidents some oppor- 
tunity of escape. As he watched her counten- 
ance, lie saw that he indeed had to do with a 
female of strong mind. 

In a few moments the encampment was 
reached ; and the Catalan women, gathering 
around the new-comer, endeavoured to make 
her comprehend by signs— when they found 
she understood not their language— how 
welcome she was. Then too, their dark 
eyes flung congratulatory looks upon Bamon 
de Collantes, who had thus succeeded 
in obtaining the gratification of those 
wishes he had this very forenoon been ex- 
pressing. As for the fair Btranger herself, 

: she received the women’s attentions with a 
sort of distant courtesy,— as if she did not 
choose to offend them outright, nor yet to 
show the least evidence of being reconciled to 
her fate. In this latter respect it was useless 
to dissimulate; — inasmuch ns by no sudden 
change in her manner towards Bunion de 
Collantes, could she possibly hope to deceive 
him in so short a time with regard to her 
feelings, or throw him off his guard. 

The- contents of the cauldroD were emptied 
into vessels ready for their reception .* other 
articles of. food, accompanied by bottles and 
jars of wines and strong liquors, were pro- 
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duced ; and the banquet was spread upon the looking : and they beheld a person, evidently 
grass. Meanwhile the captive stranger had dressed as a gentleman, ^approaching from near 
sat down on the trunk of a felled tree / and the entrance of the gorge. Perceiving that he 
as she contemplated the tents, the females, the was unattended, and that no followers made 
arrangements for the repast, and the aspect of tlieir appearance, the fire-arms which in the 
the brigands themselves,-, she began to as- first moment had been caught up, were de- 
sociate all these appearances with some circum- posited on the ground again, — all save that of 
stances which the present adventure itself had Ramon himself, who retained his musket as he 
brought back to her memory. advanced a few paces to meet this new-comer, 

“ Are there many such bands as your’s in at the same time significantly nodding to his 
the mountains of Catalonia.?" she asked, ad- men to keep a sharp look-out upon the fair 
dreasing herself to Ramon de Collantes. captive and anticipate any attempt which she 

V There are several such bands, he responded, might make with respect to an escape, 
evidently well pleased that she should thus of But Btrange indeed was the expression which 
her own accord have renewed the conversation, rapidly lighted up her handsome countenance 
The lady remained absorbed in thought for with blending joy and amazement, as that 
a few moments -and then said, “I presume, new-comer drew near. Anxious uncertainty 
by the air of authority which you wear, that speedily changed into positive conviction : for 
you are the acknowledged chief ?” she saw that she was not wrong — that the . 

“I think, lady, 1 ’ he responded “ that I have individual who was advancing, was indeed he 
have already given you to understand such to whom she had conjectured at the first glimpse 
be the case." of his form and features and springing from 

“ How long have you been with this band ? her seat, she cried in a tone of thrilling exulta- 
how long have you acted as its chief ?’’ tion, “ Count Christoval 1" 

“ [ have been with the band for some eight “ Christoval 1 ’ echoed every voice, as every 
years,’’ wa3 the rejoinder. “You may there- one likewise started up again : and there was a 
fore judge, lady, that I was only a stripling general rush towards Don Diego— for be him- 
when I joined it. As for the captaiocy, I self this new-comer proved to be. 
have held the post about five years." Rut the instant his eyes settled upon the 

“ And are the captains of the various bands countenance of the fair captive, he stopped 
generally known to each other?” was the fair short with as much amazement ns was depicted 
traveller’s next question. on her own features ; and he exclaimed, “ Good 

“ For the most part," replied Ramon, sur- heavens, Miss Marshall ! is it you ?” 
prised at these queries : for he more than 

suspected that they were not put through 

mere idle curiosity, but that the stranger had 

some ulterior object in view. CHAPTER CXLI. 

“ It must occasionally happen," she con- 
tinued, “ that there are names amongst you a r r. i e x d in nee d. 

which acquire the potency of spells from being 

associated with daring deeds and generous Yes— it was indeed Don Diego de Christoval 
actions. What if I were enabled to mention who thus made his appearance. This too was 
some such name as this ?— what if I were to the Very band he had once commanded ; — 
tell you that I have a slight acquaintance with though necessarily, during the interval of about 
one who a few years back commanded a band five years since he resigned his post, there had 
in these mountains— it might even have been been changes as to a few individuals, wrought 
your own — and that were he here now, I feel by violent death on the one hand and by fresh 
convinced he would use his influence on my membership on the other. But six or seven 
behalf ? If such a name pass my lips, I say, males and two or three of the females were 
would it induce you to have compassion upon still the same whom Don Diego had known and 
me ?” • who knew him. To all the rest was his name 

While the fair stranger was thus speaking, familiar as a loved and an honoured one ; and 
Rimon de Collantes contemplated her with thus was it that the moment it was mentioned, 
an increasing degree of blended interest .and there was a general rush, prompted by enthusi- 
curiosity. It naturally surprised him that astic feelings, towards him. 
an English female whom accident had thus It was now the turn of Ramon de Collantes 
placed in his power, should allude to an and all the members of the band, male and 
acquaintance with any former bandit-chief female, to be astonished at the recognition 
such as he himself now was : and he knew which took place between Don Diego Christoval 
not at the instant how to reply. While and the captive lady, as the latter ilew towards 
he was still hesitating, one of his comrades the former for protection. The Spanish noble- 
suddenly gave vent to an ejaculation ; and man shook her kindly by the hand : he could 
starting to his feet, grasped his musket, not forget that it was through her, on his 
All eyes were at that instant turned in thojamval in England ten weeks hack, he had 
.same direction towards which the brigand was obtained a clue to the discovery of Elizabeth 
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Paton’a residence ; and moreover 
stantaneonsly know by the manner 
she bounded toward? him, that she 


ho in- 
n which 
i the 

captive Englishwoman whom ho had cspmtedto 
find with the band. He was aware that hi? : - 
fluonce would suffice to effect 
and he was well pleased at haring the 
tunity of. .rendering her a service. 

We shall pause for a moment to explain how 
it happened that the Count thus made 
pearance upon the scene. As " 
aware, he had left England soon ... ... 
formally accepted as Elizabeth Patou’s suitor- 
to settle some affairs in the Spanish capital, and 
“jroenre such documents as- would convince the 
Marquis of Eigledoah he was the: wealthy 
individual he represented himself to he. Bsing 
desirous to' get back again with the . least 
possible delay to England, so as to enjoy the jg 
society of his ^ well-beloved Elizabeth,— -he i 
brought liis business at Madrid- to a speedy 


as aw ire th is hi? in- I , _ *> - ^ . 

h . fcr liberation 5 k&Sjffe 

having the oppor- ■ 

srvice. ' \brf-' ,/v ? ‘ -hk ' 
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termination, and set off in his travelling car- 
riage on his return. Scarcely had the banditti 
quitted the spot from which they bore off Kate 
Marshall, when the equipage of Count Chris- 
to val dashed up. From the muleteers he learnt 
an account of what had taken place ; and 
though thoy were unable to tell him tho name 
of the Englishwoman whose abduction had 
thus been forcibly effected, they nevertheless 
made him aware that-she wag in a stato of the 
most cruel tribulation. The muleteers were 
well acquainted with the' band led by Ramon 
de Collantes ; and from the information they 
gave, Don Diego thus discovered that it was 
the very same which he himself had once com- 
manded. Anxious to perform an act of genero- 
sity, he ordered his equipage to await his re- 
turn ; and judging from his topographical 
knowledge, that the band would be encamped 
at the extremity of the gorge, he proceeded in 
that direction, — making his appearance under 
the circumstances already described. 

When the iirab greetings 'had taken place 
between himself and the lawless • tribe, be 
made a rapid sign for Kate Marshall 
to retire to a little distance, while he spoke 
aside to the bandit captain. Ramon de 
Collantes revered his late chief with truly 
enthusiastic devotion ; and it therefore re- 
quired but little persuasion on Don Diego’s 
part to induce him to consent to restore Kate 
Marshall to freedom. The reader can be at no 
loss to comprehend that it was the name of 
Don Diego Christoval which Kate was about to 
pronounce, in the hope that it would have a 
certain effect in her favour upon Collantes,— at 
the very instant when the nobleman himself so 
timeously made his appearance. 

The conference between Christoval and 
Collantes lasted but a few minutes ; and when 
it was over, the former drew forth a pocket- 
book containing a number ; of bank-notes,— a 
large portion of which lie insisted that Ramon 
should accept as the ransom money for Kate 
Marshall and to be shared amongst tho band. 
Collantes at first positively refused to receive 
the bounty of his former chief ; but Don Diego 
insisted and when Ramon made known to 
his followers the amount thereof, they once 
more surrounded the liberal donor, pouring 
forth their heartfelt gratitude. 

In a few hasty words Don Diego informed 
Kate Marshall that she was free — for which 
announcement she proffered the sincerest 
thanks and exhibited the liveliest joy. Chris- 
toval assured her that her post-chaise was still 
waiting in the road, — adding, “ We must stay a 
few minutes to partake of -refreshments with 
these people ; or they .will consider me churlish 
and unfriendly— and for the sake of- old associa- 1 
tions 1 am unwilling to earn their displeasure. 
Besides, you perceive, Miss Marshall, liow ad- 


I take my departure ; and I will escort you 
back to yonr vehicle.” 

Kate could not of course refuse ; and Ramon 
do Collantes, now accosting her, expressed a 
hope that she would not bear him any ill will 
on account of his conduct towards her. She 
was in too good a humour at having regained 
her freedom, to give an unfavourable response ; 
and sho proffered him her hand as a proof that 
all was forgiven. The entire party then sat 
down to the banquet; and<r.t the expiration of 
half-an-liour, Don Diego Christoval took his 
leave of his former friends, Miss Marshall ac- 
companying him. 

“And now, might I ask," he said, as he con- 
ducted her through the gorge, “ how it is that 
I find you a traveller in my native land ? Per- 
haps I may be of some service to you : for I 
presume it must he more on business than on 
pleasure that you are journeying thus alone ?" 

“ All ! my lord,” responded Kate, a sudden 
gleam of hope lighting up her handsome 
features, which had become clouded as Chris- 
toval questioned her relative to her object in 
visting Spain, — “ I am certain you conld assist 
me I Your rank— your influence— your con- 
nexions, might be used for the best and kindest 
of purposes, and to save my happiness from 
becoming a total wreck !” 

“Rest assured, Miss Marshall,’’ responded 
Christoval, “ that if I can thus forward your 
aim?, I shall. he truly delighted. But pray ex- 
plain the peculiar circumstances to which yon 
thus allude.” 

^“1 must^ inform your lordship,” answered 
Kate, bending down her eyes, while a blush 
mantled upon her countenance, — “ that I am 
engaged to be married to as gallant a sailor as 
ever dared the perils of the occean. And a 
handsome man, too,— a generouB and kind- 
hearted one, — is Edward Russell. He ib the 
owner of a small trading-vessel, and commands 
it as its captain. ; ..By several voyages up . the 
Mediterranean he has acquired, some , Ijttle 
property ; and when : .he ; set out upon - this 
present voyage, it was, understood it was to, he 
his lagt, provided success; ’should still attend his 
ventures. It appears that poor Ned,, anxious 
by a bold stroke to realise a considerable "profit 
ere settling down in married life, - freighted his 
vessel with a quantity: of those English goods 
for which there is always a considerable contra* 
band trade on. the coast of Catalonia.- It was in 
the middle of the night that be endeavoured to 
land his cargo about ten miles north of .Bar- 
celona : hut it;would appear, that the. revenue- 
officers had obtained an. i intimation of. the 
design— for Russell and bis crew ;were attacked 
while landing on -- the Spanish- coast. ..They 
made a ; i desperate . defence-f-several ; of,., ; the 
Spanish officers were > killed— Jbut my : unfor- 
tunate lover was - overpowered ; ,i>y;„ number's 


jDesiues, you perceive, mursnaii, now an- i/uunro iuvur was --overpowered numbers 

vautageouB it may he under certain circum- and taken prisoner }' while Jhis ; men .managed 
stances to wield an influence over these wild to reach the boat, push it off, and effect 
hands. -Tarry you therefore, until, their, escape, to. .the .vessel. . The vessel ..itself , 
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got awjy after b«>ng eha*?d by rrmie I known, in.\*much no Elisabeth Patou . had 
SpaaMi crnir.er? ; and pw I'vd Dns-'-ll ! t-*ld him all her pa**.hi*tiiry. _ J ' • 

to conducted r. rri'iiur to Pirrvl-inn. 41 Yc*, my lor 1 — i’. i. - hr,” rejoined Kate,'. 
There he lie* in » aongr'a! Hi* trio* will “ on wh«m : did s-um-Trh-.t reckon for succour 
shortly come on— —AD* my lord, I dire not in tlii • drculful uilxurna. 1 know wherefore 

even allude to the probable remit or I Uio name hu<* thus star: >d you 11 

should rather eay the re«ult that i* iV*i » v -- ; V. “B.i: .tl! me me," r *id the (‘aunt, “fail not 
nnlcs* you will hlnuly int*n**t yo-irMf on to nuiiiniuuir ite with tin* ManjniH— nr seo liim* 
our behalf. Yes— b^ii tlf.** added Kate. — ns soon possible. Wherefore nliould you 
weeping: "hecaas* 1 feel that the death of proceed first of all to Harcclona? wherfore. 

} would be the death cf And, oh’, not repair t might to Madrid?" . i 

rich a death— it is made— to think of it •* j was b-wildered, my lord-I knew not. 

11 And you hare journ-yc-d all the way from how to not,” answered, Kale, weeping. *• Me- 
England* to ere your lover i" raid Don’ Diego, thought tint the best course would bo to visit; 
paring with admiration upon th<’ hrroir yonr.g |*tt Jbr "il firs' rf all— to ascertain precisely] 

woman. •> Imw mutter* 'tend for I Am .even in ignor- 

44 The moment he w«,s plunged into the gaol ace* whether tin* trial Ins yet taken plnCo 
nt EireMenu," responded Kate, he wrote me erne! — — ” 

a letter, breaking a* delicately as he eould the Ah 1 if n— ’ interrupted Chi isLovcl : but ho 
dreadful intelligence : for poor Ned feawl that suddenly stopped short, fearing to sliock the 
he should never set me more. And yet though tiiilicird young woman ; for whnt lie was about 
in that letter he asked m«* not to c »nu» to him, t« -tv vn* ih- 1. the execution of the sentenced 
bis heart mo*t have told him that I should do would ipecdily follow its pronunciation. . 

Tf, I should hare «mr, wore the dir- ..j v.now what vonr lmd-hip menus, " riinr-i 

tanee even tea thousand times as great he llUirrd Kate. "V.'liaf vou Id vou advise me to 
know* it, and *xpf eis me-I am sure lie dors I • i proceed to Hsrcelona 7 or shall I 

■“ Magnanimous young woman 1 ! exclaimed pnri3 , the mad to Madrid •■ ! 

the CV.int ; “you hall have whafoever little |i., n I»i<.g« n.risMval reflected for a few 
B<n*UB4t 1 «uy be enabled to render you. niinnt r, . end tin n !.*■■• ml, “I have made "up my 
F.-it thi*. I fear, be added gloomily, “will m ind rln*. -we I will pursue in the matter,- 
scarcely arr.-.l nnder the peculiar etreura. Rm l the line of conduct I shall counsel vou to 
stances of the present esse : for as you tell me, ririnpl . j ^ni myself repair to R ircelonal— ■ 
there has ur~n a conflict— blond we-- shed— 4 . . . .. ! 

_____ i r4 , >i \ on, rnv lord T cried Ivitc, with enthusinstio 

. „ / r ... , „ 3 , gmtitud". “Oh, this kindness !— It can never 

“Rat N*t Eu—eR’s liroad-sword elew not p,. repaid I 

one of th*.e nr.fortunat* men 1" Mi*s Marshall ..Oi'cerfnlly will I interest mvself on yonr bo- 
h-.-tened to observe. «« Ilia weapon wa- drawn |,, lf . ri .-,„mdi.d CiinMoval. " Yea— I will pro- 
only in s-lf.dftfenee : he parned blows, but t „r.. r ceIona : the newly-nppointed Captain 
dealt none. Tits men took tho-e liver that (j .moral of thi- principality is an acquaintance 

, .. . . iif mine ; and I think I niav faithfully promiso 

11 TSit* m»!V lip n £An*nTn.ttrin tnr 7 r:i ftnel fur t...n i ..r*— 


as Optaln Mn-Ml was the leader of thtr- make this appeal at your intercession-—" 
men who tool: thwlin*. However, the W «. yh 1 lie will, lie will I" exclaimed Kate } 
that! can iflo aliaU be done. “ I know that he will I And now there is hope S 

’•‘And nty entcrnal -gratitude Is vour lord- there in hope 1"— and her ronntenance becamfc 
ship’s, due,'. 4 answered Kate, wfth fervid radiant with joy. - • j 

enthusiasm. My thin time the gorge was passed— thb 

“Surely", Miss ‘Marshall.*' observed Don grove wan threaded— and the road reached. 
Diegoi" " you. liad Borne other hopo of being The two equipages were wailing; and after a 
enabled to interest .yourself on behalf of your little more conversation, during which -Count 
intended ■ hurband 1 If so, leavo no stone un- Christoval gave Kate instructions how to 
turned — proceed when she reached Madrid, — they werb 


me on account of a certain matter wherein I llamon’o power, ahe had altogether forgotten : 
was enabled a few months back to render him' the banditti themselves had likewise forgotten 
a little aBsislance— — it when she and Olirisloval had taken theft 
“The Marquis of Villebelle?" ejaculated leave : but scarcely had they departed from thb 
Don Diego, to whose ear the name was well apot, .wheu (,'olhnles remembered, that the 
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trunk was in*hia possession, and helo3t no time, 
in despatching one of his men in the direction 
of the road. It came just in time: aud Miss 
! Marshall, having once more expressed her 
fervid gratitude to Don Diego Christoval for 
the kindness, he was shoeing her, proceeded in 
the post-chaise ill the ' direction of Madrid, 
\vhile the Count took the road to Barcelona. 

On arriving in this city, Don Diego at once 
made inquiries respecting Captain Russell ; 
and wa9 much shocked on learning that the 
trial had taken place On the previous day — 
that sentence of death had been pronounced— 
and that the culprit was to bo executed, by 
the strangling process of the yarotte , on the 
following morning : that is to say, tbe morn- 
ing after Count’s arrival in Barcelona. ITo 
lost not a moment in visiting tbe palace of tbe 
Captain-General— not the same, be it well 
understood, who was governor of the prin- 
cipality at the time when Christoval was an 
outlaw amongst the mountains. The present 
Captain General had only recently been ap- 
pointed to his present post;, and Don Diego 
had met him in society at Madrid. The General 
knew everything in favour of Don Diego, and 
nothing to his discredit: or if he were at all in- 
formed on the latter point, he did not choose 
to remember it on tbe part of one who was now 
possessed of considerable wealth. He there- 
fore received the Count with becomiug courtesy : 
but ho shook his bead when tbe latter unfold- 
ed to him the nature of his business. 

“ It is impossible, my dear Count,” answered 
tbe Captain- General : “I dare not suspend the 
execution of the sentence. You arc aware the 
smuggling on this coast has of late years 
reached a pitch perfectly intolerable ; and 
even without collateral circumstances of a dark 
nature, it would be necessary to make an 
| example. But in the present instance there 
are these circumstances; and they are of the 
blackest dye. Three lives were lost ” 

“I am aware of it — too painfully aware of 
it,” responded Christoval : “ but your , Ex- 1 

celleucy must bear in mind that tbe unfortunate ! 
prisoner only acted in self-defence, and could 
not restrain his own men.” 

“ All this was alleged on his behalf at the 
trial yesterday,” responded tlio Captain Gen- 
eral : “but it could not be denied that he was 
the leader of tbe men by whom the slaughter 
was perpetrated : it was his own vessel whence 
the binding was effected— his own goods that 
were attempted to be run ashore. No, Count 
Christoval— it is impossBible— I cannot suspend 
this sentence !'’ 

“I know not liow I can persevere in beseech- 
ing your Excellency to grant me the boon I 
solicit,” resumed Don Diego : “ but never- 
thelessj I am emboldened to be thus urgent, 
because I have before me the image of the 
young woman who said so emphatically that 
his death would be her death likewise.” ; 

“And you tell me, Count,” said the Capfnin- 


, General, evidently delibeiating within • Him- 
self, “ that this young', woman feels confident, 
of being enabled , to enlist the interest of the' 
French Embassy on behalf of the prisoner ? ’ ' , 

“I have the positive certainty that she will 
thus far succeed,” responded Christoval : 
“ therefore, again do I conjure your Excellency, 
to adopt a merciful view 1 ’ 

The Captain-General paced to and fro in tbe 
spacious apartment for several initiates'; and 
at length stopping short, J^ho said,” Count 
Christoval, I grant your request. I will order 
the execution of the sentence to be suspended. 
Do you wish to see the prisoner ? If so, you 
shall yourself convoy to him the announcement 
that lie is respited for the present — that is 
to say, until the result of nil appeal which iB 
being* made on bis behalf at Madrid, can be 
known in Barcelona." 

“ I thank your Excellency for this additional 
proof of kindness,” answered Christoval ; “and 
I will lose no time in visiting tho prisoner.” 

The Captain-General furnished Don Diego 
with the necessary authority to see Russell; 
and the Count proceeded at once to the gaol 
in which the prisoner was incarcerated. He 
was escorted by a turnkey to the massively- 
built dungeon where Kate’s lover, heavily 
ironed, was seated in gloomy reflection. The 
unhappy man had heard his death-sentence 
pronounced : he saw not the slightest 
hope of escape from the dreadful doom 
thus decreed. But it wa3 not that he feared 
to die on his own account : he knew that 
his limbs would not tremble, nor bis nerves 
quiver, when ascending the ladder of. the scaf- 
fold : it was on behnif of Kate— handsome and 
well-beloved Kate, once so gay and mirthful — 
that he was thnB deeply’ desponding. He was, 
as she had described him, a fine handsome 
fellow— somewhat coarse-featured, it ia true, 
but with the frank, open, honest look of an 
Euglish sailor, nnd with n form the manly 
symmetry c-f which was not even concealed by 
the loose apparel that he wore. He was accus- 
tomed, on board bis vessel, to wear, the simple 
habiliments of a British tar ; and it was io 
that raiment he had been captured — this 
raiment that clothed him now. 

Count Christoval was, as tbe reader is . aVrare, 
a perfect straDgcr to Ned Russell : but they 
were not many minutes alone together, before 
the generous-hearted Spanish nobleman won 
the grateful esteem of the English mariner. 
And tears, too, trickled down Ned Russell'S 
sun-burnt , countenance, on learning that, his 
own Kate had travelled all the w ay from : Eng- 
land, not merely to see him, but likewise to 
interest lieiBelf on bis behalf. 
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CHAPTER CXLII. could not help observing that the road was 

ranch narrower than the highway bad hitherto 
' Tin; i.osr.iiT i>*”. appeared to be : indeed, it had rather the ap- 

pearance of a lane than of the main route. In 
Tm: reader cannot do otherwise than admire a few minutes the chaise entered the precincts 
the courage of Kate Marshall, in having, under- of a forest : the shade of the huge trees corn- 
taken this journo v from her own native land to pletely shut out the twilight : she was enveloped 
foreign climes on behalf of her love. Though in darkness. The position was far from ah 
perfectly ignorant both of the French and agreeable one. Utterly unacquainted with the 
Spanish tongues, she had nevertheless made her Spanish iunguage — and the two riiuleteers 
way through almost the entire length of being equally unable to answer her in her own 
France ; and we now behold her pursuing her native tongue — she could not question them" as 
travel in Spain. She had set out with no com- to whether they were pursuing the right road, 
panion to cheer her— with no friend to succour, At the several places where the cattle were 
gnide, or defend her. Her father was laid up changed since she parted from Don Christoval, 
with a severe attack r.f the gont at the time she the single word “ Madrid, 1 ’ pronounced by, her 
left Dover — otherwise he would have necom- lips, had served as an indication of the direction 
pr.nied her: her mother was compelled in which she was to be borne : but she was how 
to remain nt home in superintendence of seized with misgivings as to the good faith of the 
the establishment. ; and it would have been muleteers belonging to the last relay — all the 
useless, aa well as expensive, for Kate to bring terrific tales she had ever read of travellers 
any one of her sisters with her. Therefore was being murdered in lonely places on the Conti- 
it that she travelled alone, —her only aids being nent, trooped into her memory— and notwith- 
a courageous spirit and a well-filled puree. stnnding her courageous disposition, she could 

A* may be snpp >-vd, her fortune at meeting not prevent the darkest suspicions from arising 
with D*»n Diego < .’urisfovnl had - cheered her in her mind. She had no defensive weapon ; 
considerably,- not merely because he was the and she regretted that she had not provided 
means of rescuing her from the power of the herself therewith : for though she might he 
Catalan luiudtte, but likewise becauee he had so certain to succumb beneath the murderous 
generously .volunteered to interest himself to attack of the muleteers, if such were, intended, 
the utmost cf his power in the cauee of Ned — it would nevertheless be some satisfaction to 
Rue? ell. Kate therefore pursued her journey possess the means of selling her .life as dearly 
with brighter hopes than she had previously an possible. # 

entertained ; and what with the good offices of While all these reflections were passing 
Count Christoval nt Barcelona, and the succour through her mind, she suddenly perceived 
which she expected to receive from the Marquis through the chaise-window a light glimmering 
of Villcbellc at Madrid, the heroic young wo- at a little distance on the right hand ; and 
man wan very far from despairing of ultimate in a few minutes the lumbering equipage 
success in saving her lover’s Jife. There was stopped in front of what appeared to be a 
much in her character to admire, - notwith- small inn or public-house. Kate’s spirits in- 
standing that, by the way in which she ctantancouslv rose again, as the thought struck 
had been brought up, she was not over nice nor her that hep fears were groundless after all, 
particular in certain respects. For instance, and that thi3 must be the place where fresh 
smuggling in her eyes was no moral offence ; cattle were to be obtained : for slid had 
and we have teen her laugh approvingly nt the resolved to tarry not on the route, but to 
dashing exploits of her former friend and journey straight on with the least possible 
school-companion Elizabeth Taton. But in that delay towards the Spanish capital. She did 
virtue which constitutes the chief ornament of not therefore intend to alight, — but-remained 
the rex, . Kate Marshall’s character was unirn- seated inside the vehicle, hoping that it 
prachable : never bad she strayed from the path would soon he in, motion again. A 
of chastity— never had she given encourage- man and a woman — both of about middle 
merit to any libertine look that wae fixed upon age, and by their appearance evidently the 
her. Even before, ehe was engaged to Ned master and mistress of the little inn— came 
Rut-sell, her behaviour in this respect was most forth with a lantern.. Some conversation took 
scrupulously proper; and. the same may be place between these persons and the muleteers; 
said of her sisters. ..She: moreover .possessed a and then one of the latter, approaching the 
generous heart. and kind disposition : the reader vehicle, opened the door and made signs for 
ia already aware that she did not lack courage : Miss Marshall to descend. The innkeeper and 
end thus if her merits were weighed against his wife saluted her with as much courtesy as 
her faults, It. woiild be irupoBsihlo to refuse her it waB in their Dature to display, and, also by 
some slight meed of admiration. , ... signs testified their readiness to conduct her 

Ifaviug parted with Dm Diego Christovnl in into the hostelry. Thinking that it was 
the mariner ' already deecribed, Kate pursued imagined she needed refreshments, — but having 
her jorirney .in the chaise. Hours passed — the partaken of some at the previous halting-place’ 
evening came— and as the dusk closed in, she--' — she' intimated by signs as well as she was able 
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that she was in a hurry .to proceed : .wjiere.upon 
the muleteers,— pointing''. to ‘ their own' 4 cattle,’ 
and then in the' direction of the 8 table joining 
the inn — shook their heads, as much' as to imply 
that.there was ho relay to be had. Kate under- 
stood what was 'meant,' and felt sadly perplexed. 
Oh j ’ if she could.hut converse 'with these p.eciple i 
in tlieir own language, so as to ascertain how ! 
long slie was to make up her mind; to : be 
delayed but she coiild hbt glehn this informa- 
tion— and her only resource. was ' to . conjecture . 
that the journey might be renewed j at - 1 the ’.'ex; ■, 
piration of an liouhor twh, when tlie mules’ liad 
enjoyed rest and bait. She Accordingly followed 
the innkeeper and his wife into tlie house, where 
she was shown to a 'room onthc . ground-floor'; ' 
and without any siq'n or intimation from, her- 
self, a young servant-woman began to spread 
th’e'tkblefor supper. 1 '' . ' ' 

‘.Spain is notorious for -the indifferent .ac- 
commodation of its hotels, inns,' and 'tevcrn's, 
even in the largest and ' mobt . populous cities ; 
but the secluded and inferior kinds of hostelries 
■ are of the very ; worst 1 rind poorest^ description. 
The one where;Miss Marshall, now found'-hef- 
self, was decidedly no exception to the' general ■ 
rule; The r.oorh was, 'only lighted; by a single 
candle, and . woro the most ipqyqrty-s'cricken 
appearance,' without eveu the' recoin mendatiori 
of cleanliness as a set-off against its "sordid 
aspect’and ; poor accommodation!' A' few' rickctty 1 
chairs, a .rude table, ..'and' a J dilapidated 
. side-board,' constituted the' furniture : ’.while’ a : 
few miserable prints,, representing 'scriptural. 
.scenes, 1 served as embellishments 5 for', the walls. - 
' There was no drapery tofthfi . window 1 ;' iind 
, t wo of the panes being broken, ^’wcre stopped 
; up' with rags stuffed ' ' through,— recourse not 
even being had to the expedient pasting paper 
over the apertures. ■ ■ V . iw , '. ' - 

Kate eat down, dispirited and'unensy. ' She. 
liked not this ..halt in' so lonely' a, place.: she' 
could not prevent her .various suspicions from 
reviving in her mind : for - ' She ' felt almost 
convinced that the high road had been deviated 
from— and the longfer'. she reflected ‘on this 
circumstance, the more ominous did it appear. 
By the light of the’ lantern when she ' first 
descended, from the vehicle, 'shelrid observed, 
the countenances of the. innkeeper and. nisi 
wife 1 and they ' were riot over prepossessing. ; 
She now studied the features of the attendant 
who was spreading the table. .This was a •girl,' 
of about eighteen— decidedly pretty ^4but 'with* 
one of those countenances which’ are : too ifiex-1 
pressive, too quiet arid reserved,' to 1 .afford j 
much indication of the individual’s character. ; 
She was attired . in a ; very ‘ 1 liotbely = ' ' manti er, : 
but yet witli . a certain degree ‘. of neatness 
her 'figure was light and graceful*;' and the 
short petticoats/ revealed 'all -!v .'the‘ ; lower; 
part of "her symmetrical’ .'limb's.''" Indeed,; 
the skirt of her dress did, not descend below, 
the middle, of the.swell of the ‘ legi'-ythuh ' cor^l 
pletely displaying tlm 'welWumeli ankles'; 4, ; ,Sh‘e' 


walked with .s.teps.of elastic firmness — carried 
her head, and J »hbkldefs : well— and, and al- 
together, in personal appearance, was far from 
uninteresting. She said nbt a word,— probably 
having been already informed that the lady- 
guest was iJ a ''foreigner; andvjspbkfe ' hot - the 
Spanish tongnbi -but every .now 'arid; then she 
fixed her dark byes ’ with 1 ; ah apprb'ht; "curiosity 
upon Miss Mrirahalh - J' 15 '" 1 !! ‘ ' v -\ " 

■“ The viands which' the. girl" placed upon the 
table, were by no means' calculated to provoke- 
ah. Appetite andindeed Rati’ was' in ho‘ humour 
to; touiilf ';tliera’ 'at l 'all,. even if 'they hadbeen, 
mole 1 in vi tin g l.’ ' ; S lie however .took something] 
on ' her plate, • ’so ’as hot - to" give 'offence ’by.' al- j 
together repudiating’ the fareV : ahd when/tbei 
slipper’ was oveir, ’ the' mistress bif the inn made] 
her appearance. - Her 'countenance was -’Very! 
much' Hushed-^ she had E strange vacantlook— -- 
and’for the first’ few moments,’ Kate , could not 
comprehend wliat was ' T thc : matter' with her.j 
She was riot however long at a. loas; to discover; 
tlie calise' of; the woman's excitement': for, ’the' 
siiiell bf her breath arid her -.unsteady move- 
ments' showed that she was’’ considerably under 
-the ' influenc'd/ of - liquor. ' Disgusted beyond 
expression, 1 Miss Marshall recoiled. 'from the 
woman 's-ripproach : but the lsitter’was too far. 
inebriated to notice.' the 1 sentiment 'of loathing 
which her presence ' thus' inspired.' Taking 'up 
‘thq 1 candle,; she beckoned Kate to follow he,r : 
but as Miss Marshall hesitated— ibot exactly 
understanding what this new procebdiDgmeanfc 
— tlie'woman riiade signs to show that 1 she pur- 
'posed to conduct her to a bed-rihamberi ; V, I 
‘."Kate was now more' than ever a prey to nh- 
pleasa'nt misgivings, .when she, fonnetit was in- 
tended that she .should pass the night at' that 
lonely inn in' tlic.depth of a forest.’ She issued 
from* the room; and 'repairing to : the ’.placo 
winch had - already been pointed out to her as 
the stable, found the muleteers ’ attending to 
their animals by the light of a lantern suspend: 
ed to the roof. ■ Sliejpointed to. tlie mules, - and 
then to .the’ chaise which remained; Vtahdipg ; in 
front of the hostelry : 'but the drivers gave her 
to un'defstand,' as;well as they were' 'able; that 
• ’it was their intentioh' to Jiass the; .hight at; the 
. inn. - She atsaine'd a ’peremptory’ air^ and indif 
| eating, the ahimals and , the Vehicle, and making 
i "every possible sign to show "her anxiety to' pro- 
ceed.: The manner in which "’(^hey shbok," their 
; . heads; wub that of dogged : detbrmihatibn ; ; and 
i Kate, firifling that it was useless to urge them 
! farther, beckoned 'them'’ ’to bring, her trunk 
| frorii the chaise' into the .hostelry, ’ This wasat 
; once done'; and the inebriate landlady guided 
1 ’the fellow who bore the' box, up the narrow and 
: dilapidated Btaircase. Kate followed j and,ma 
few moments was left alone in a wretchedly 
: furnished little bed-room.' The candle, ' which 
; the mistress of the'trive'rn had placed upon the 
« table;' dimly .’.’lighted that gloriiriy-loqking' and 
! pqveriy-8trickra. chamber.' Kate-sat ’down, and 
{ abandoned liers'elf toiler f rbfiections, - "Her, niind 
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was still fall .of missrivingc : - bat with ber 
natural courage, she endeavoured to reason her- 
self out of them. She had already rceived 
experience . to , the effect that the roads were 
bad, and the posting-arrangements for travel- 
ling wretchedly incomplete,- in Spain might 
it not therefore be, after all, that the highway 
did really run in this form of a narrow road 
throngh this forest ? and that previous travel- 
lers on this particular- day had exhausted the 
relays of cat tle ? She had noticed that. the Btable 
xPas'aTTBpacious one, and such as. might be ex- 

f iecfced . to -belon g to a posting-house ; she had 
ike-wise ; observed that the mules recently jyi; 
harnessed - from the chaise in which she travel- 
fe3,"were. the . only cattle at, present in that 
stable. Then, too, she argued that the ; gsMo- 
teera-might not choose to carry their beasts 
another stage until the - morning : or else that 
the arrival of ; fresh animals, which might 
be ; expected in the night,- must be await- 
ed in order to furnish a . relay. .. tSuch were 
the conjectures- by means, of- which Kate 
endeavoured to -reassure herself : ,and then. she 
again thought of the people of - the , house. It 
was true that tbemaster and the mistress wer& 
of no very prepossessing countenances : ; but it 
did not; follow that they should he -criminal 
on that account. .The woman was, evidently a 
drunkard : bat it was not to be thence inferred 
that she was anything worse: Besides, there 
was something interesting about. the servant- 
irl : it was scarcely possible- for any crime to 
o committed : beneath that roof -without this 
girl’s knowledge ; and Kate, Marshall did not. 
think so ill of human nature as . to suppose that 
one : of ber; years and: appearance was ..an 
habitual accomplice in deeds of turpitude. - . 
r. -These, were the reflections which-her natural 
courage and intelligence suggested :• but. still 
they, were potent enough:to. reason. : away. ; ,the 
dark , suspicions and ; gloomy apprehensions 
which .had ; ; forced —themselves ; upqn_ her 
mind. .. What, . however,- , /was' ,she ,.-to .do ? 
To ensure ,. her safety by; , flight,- was out 
of, the question. rShe. could;,* not ; .quit .the 
hostelry unperceived; and if she were indeed' 
in- a nest j of -^robbers : and murderers— she 
shuddered- at the idea— they; would not hesitate 
to, pounce upon her and consummate;, their pur- 
posed, criminality at once if ahe were to make an 
attempt at escape,;. ./It was .therefore absolutely 
necessary to remain and jriBkr, whatsoever., perils 
might , menace her. 'As, for , putting off her! 
apparel and retiring, to rest— as she had at first 
intended when ordering her .box.to ; be., brought 
into the. hostelry— it was ; ;out -of , the question. 
She felt that if she went.to bed,, she could not 
sleep.;— and moreover, haunted ..by. misgivings 
as she was, she must 'sit. up. so .as to. be. prepared 
for anything, that plight, occur. /.//. - 

.She rosefrom her.seat td/examine the, door; 
but. fastening there.. were; none. - : This was a 
circumstance that did. not however-tend- .to com 
firln her apprehensions, inasmuch as it was by 


no means likely that such a poverty-stricken 
place would be- furnished with any means of 
security of that kind. -She looked at her 
watch: it was how half- past, ten o'clock; — and 
the sound of voices reached her ears from 
below. She gently opened the door, and lis- 
tened : the muleteers, the master, and mistress 
of the hostelry were laughing and talking- 
most, probably, drinking together. -Yes,.. they 
were drinking:, for Kate now caught., ;tlie 
sounds of bottles and mugs ; and the odour of 
tobacco smoke likewise reached her.// ' She 
thought to herself that if those' persons. were 
thus indulging in an orgie, it was by , : no, means 
likely they had any . criminal intention's. , 

Still -she resolved not . to be . thrown off 
her . guard. The /window was . at ‘ the back 
of the house : she opened it.' gently and 
looked forth : "the giant- trees. 1 of the forest 
were dimly; seeh' tbr'ougb' the ' deem" "gloom 
of night. Again ‘ the through of “'escape' 
entered her.mind : but she knew :not what' 
might’ be 'the* height of thiB window" from 
the ground in the rear of the dwelling. 'The 
level of that ground might be much lower ‘than 
in front': the descent from the casement would 
therefore be perilous to a degree and besides, 
the savage growling of a dog now ; reached 1 her 
ears. She 6hut the window, andsat down again. 
Notwithstanding her courage, poor; Kate was 
much dispirited. .Even if Bhe were assured- of 
her -own; personal safety,- the delay' thus ex- 
perienced in her journey was sufficient to 
trouble her sorely. Was it not a matter of life 
or death on which she was bound ? was it not 
to save one who' was dearer- to her than ; her 
own . existence ?— arid therefore, was not her 
time! most precious? And -how, too, i was she 
to while : away the -long mortal - hours; .that 
mudt' elapse ere morning; dawned.? She: felt 
fatigued— but dared : mot . lie down to .rest : 
she :needed.;B]umber'iitb,'enables her to sustain 
the- fatigues s. of the long journey--, which fyet 
lay before her— but she felt like :a person 
benighted amongst.tlie snows of -Alpine .regions, 
where -to yield -'to 1 sleep is, to 'meet certain 
death. 1 And then, too, .she was .tortured with 
the reflection that .’even .if this night should 
pass away in - safety for. herself,' and that .the 
advent ” of the morn, should enable - ; her to 
smile at the fears which had haunted her,— 
she might,' after all in the meantime undergone, 
•experience failure - in her attempt to.save the 
man -whom she loved so; well : she might in 
'the • end be doomed to. .encounter, the saddest 
and bitterest disappointment! A -few -hours 
back her heart had been elate with hope : but 
no w this hope succumbed beneath the dispirit- 
ing.;, influences- which surrounded. her, and 
became 'absorbed in. ;tte general despondency 
which engulfed her. soul-, 
i, Wearily, .wearily did , the. ruinates drag' their 
slow length/along’ again she looked at ,her 
.watch-in the, -hope that ,at' least an hour .had 
elapsed since last she consulted it*: but oiily 
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half that period had fled— it was eleven o’clock. 
The'sounds of voiceB still came from below : once 
more she opened the door, to listen; and she 
heard the mistress of the hostelry talking in 
the thick, stammering," hiccupping manner o{ 
complete intoxication. Closing the door again, 
she took from her trunk a book for the purpose 
of whiling away the time in its perusal : but 
she could not settle her . attention .npon its 
pages - ; and once more she found herselfacbating 
upon tho circumstances in which, she. was 
placed. She remembered that these muleteers 
who accompanied this last relay, had seen her 
draw forth her well-filled purse : she regretted 
that slie had thus displayed it’;— and yet bIio 
reasoned that even if she had not done so, they 
must naturally suppose she had ample funds to 
meet the expenses of her mode of travelling. 

Another half-hour passed ; and Kate Mar- 
shall no longer heard the sounds of voices com- 
ing from below. She was almost inclined to lie 
down and repose her wearied frame : sho was 
deliberating with herself whether by piling her 
trunk and what little furniture there was in 
the room against the door, she might not be 
enabled to guard against a surprise,— when 
she heard , light footsteps approaching across 
the landing outside. 

The latch was raised gently — the servant- 
girl appeared upon tho threshold— and as the 
light of the candle burning upon the table, 
reached her countenance, Ivate immediately 
saw that it was very pale. Indeed there was 
something of subdued horror and deep dismay 
in the hitherto inexpressive ’ feature of the 
young Spanish woman : so that Miss Marshall 
was at once smitten with the conviction that 
peril menaced herself, lint that sho. had found 
a friend in this girl. The latter — whoso name 
we may as well state to be Paquetta— laid her 
finger upon her lip, which was naturally of- 
bright vermilion hue, but now ashy colourlesp,- 
and quivering also: then advancing into the 
room, she made a. sign for Kate not to be 
Rlarmed, and extinguished the light. At the 
same moment she took Mis? Marshall's hand, 
and gently led her forth from the chamber. 
The crazy boards creaked beneath their feet, 
light though their steps were ;. and Paquetta 
squeezed Kate’s hand as an intimation that 
everything depended upon the noioelessncso of 
their tread. They ascended another flight -of 
stairs-: the girl opened a door, still maintain- 
ing the utmost caution ; and Miss Marshall 
was guided into a miserable attic where a light 
was burning. This was evidently Paquetta' 
own chamber. 

Having closed the door as noiselessly as she. 
had opened it, Paquetta rnado Knto sit down 
upon the mean and sordid bed.: then placing 
herself by her side, she gazed upon, her .with 
a look of mingled compassion; interest, and ! 
affright. Having now more leisure to con- 
template the girl, Miss Marshall £aw that- 


there was evidently , a profound horror and 
dismay influencing her -; and; Oh 1 bow ear- 
nestly she wished that they could understand 
each other by means of language, so that ex-- 
planations on Paquetta’s part 'might, relieve 
Kate from the terri bio suspense which was 
devouring her. She however comprehended 
sufficient to be aware . that the girl ^as 
acting a friendly part towards : hCr, and 
that, the present proceeding, was undertaken 
with the hope of rescuing : Her from some 
danger— but of what nature; could not be| 
exactly conceived, . though it was scarcely 
difficult to surmise that it was threatened on 
the part of the people of the house. Kate taking 
thegirl.s hand, pressed it warmly ; and by' her 
looks endeavoured to show tho iimonnt of 
gratitude she felt towards her. 

Paquetta, again making a sign that the 
utmost caution mnst be (observed, went to the 
[door— opened it gently— and listened. All 
however was still ; and having closed tho door 
again, she made another sign to the effect that 
it was necessary to extinguish the light, but 
that Ivate must not. suspect h*-r of aoy treachery. 
She took Miss Marshall's hand— pressed it to 
her bosom -and with h look full of eloquence, 
gave her to und-rstand that she would lay 
down her own life sooner than injure her. Sho 
then extinguished the candle ; and the chamber 
was enveloped in total darkness. ' 

Almost immediately afterwards, steps were 
heard ascending tho lower flight of stairs ; and 
by their uneven pace, and the sounds of a 

f ierson staggering and stumbling about, Kate 
md no difficulty in judging ’ that it was the 
drunken landlady. A door opened and shut on 
tlie landing belo- — the same landing as that 
on which was situated the- chamber whence 
Miss Marshal) had been so mysteriously and 
ominously fetched away. Then all was still 
again ; and half-an-hour elnpapd, during w 1 ich 
Kate and Paquetta Fat Bide by Bide upon tho 
bed, — the latter holding the hands of the 
former with a kind of firm convulsing pressure 
in her own. Ily the way the girl breathed— by 
tho frequent quick starts she gave, as she 
doubtless fancied she heard some ominous 
sound— Miss Marshall conjectured that she was 
expecting something terrible to take place *, 
and it may-easily ho supposed that her sus- 
pense was of the most poignant character — her 
feelings wrought up to a pitch that was scarcely 
tolerable. Indeed, the sensation she endured, 
transcends all power of description : the hideous 
conviction of imminent danger was excruciating 
to her soul ; and the torture thereof was Btill 
more exquisitely refined - rendered still more 
keen ana goadiDg— by tho vagueness of her 
ideas rb to what the precise nature of that 
danger could be. That; she was really in a 
nest of murderers, Bbo could scarcely doubt : 
whether she should ever go forth thence 
alive, was involved' in a horrible uncertainty : 
how the Spanish girl hoped to save her by tlie 
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heaved, and remaining so ; for a fearful con- CHAPTER CXLIII. 

sternation whb upon her. Paquetta drew closer , 

to her— now clinging to her as if conscious that explanations. 

something dreadful was occurring or about to 

take place. And there, in the darkness were Infinite were the confusion, the din, and the 
they enshrouded, — in the black darkness which bustle which followed this forcible entry of the 
the shade of the trees produced, shutting out Spanish gendarmes into the tavern. Kate, while 
whatsoever glimmering light there might be doing her best to restore her companion to con- 
of moon or stars on the face of heaven. And sciousness, heard the rush of footsteps up the 
that darkness appeared to be of even Egyptian first flight of stairs— also the loud and menacing 
depth— a darkness that ipight bofelt:forit voices of the police, and the despairing ejacula- 
was associated with the idea that some crime of tions of the landlord. In a few minutes haBty 
congenial blackness was about to be consum- and heavy footsteps ascended the flight to the 
mated 1 attic— the door opened— and a gendarmes , with 

| And now a door was heard to creak on its a candle, appeared upon the threshold. He 
I hinges on the landing below : all was still again spoke to Kate Marshall : but she understood 
for a few instants— and then followed stifling, him not— and Bhook her head to make him 
j suffocating sounds, accompanied by stragglings, comprehend that she was a foreigner unac- 
as of two human beings together, one en- quainted with the Spanish tongue. At this 
dcavouring to smother out the life from the conjuncture Paquetta came back to conscious- 
other. And therewith was blended the noise ness : the light which the official carried, 
of a bed agitalinv, and creaking, and swaying showed lvate where there was a pitcher of 
j to and fro, beneath the weight of stragglers water in the room : she hastened to give the 
and this lasted for more than a minute, during young woman some of it to drink— and in a few 
which Paquetta clung with the tenacity of minuteB more she was completely recovered, 
horror and affright to Kate Marshall,— thus Then Paquetta and the gendarme exchanged 
clinging with her left arm, while her right rapid observations ; and the official beckoned 
band was placed upon Kate s mouth — a dread her and Kate to descend, 
and significant intimation that no word nor cry They obeyed bis signal ; and on reaching the 
must go forth thence. . But from the girl’s landing below, they perceived the innkeeper in 
dreadful condition of mind altogether, Kate the custody of two of the police. Despair and 
could not help fancying, oven admist her horror were depicted upon his couuntenanco ; 
own horrible thoughts, that something was lie looked the most abject wretch alive. A 
taking place different from what her com- glance, flung down the staircase, showed Kate 
panion had at first apprehended, and that the ttvo muleteers were also in the hands 
of a nature which, though fully sustain- of other officers ; and thus was it but too evi- 
ing the tenseness of her feelings, had - dent that she bad experienced a truly miracul- 
nevertheless turned them all into another ous escape from the hands of a setof murderous 
channel. monsters. But there was yet another phase in 

Those sounds had ceased : stillness prevailed the night’s proceedings to meet her view, 
again for a few moments ; and then a sudden Por on the bed in the room originally 
ejaculation of horror rang through the house, allotted to herself, and whence Paquetta 
But at the very same moment, the rapid tramp- had so noiselessly and mysteriously con- 
ling of horses reached the ears of the appalled ducted her awa}' — upon that bed was stretched 
and dismayed Paquetta and Kate. Those the corpse of the landlady, her countenance 
steeds vallopped up to the front of the tavern ; blackened and swollen, presenting a hideous 
and then the Spanish girl, with an exclamation and loathsome spectacle, with all the evidences 
of joy, sprang to the window— threw* it open— of having been smothered or strangled. Now 
and looking forth, cried out something, which, did the terrific truth flash to the comprehension 
by its rending tones of entreaty, struck Kate as of the horrified Kate Marshall— the mystery 
being a prayer for succour. She also flew to was cleared up— she comprehended it all J 
the little latticed casement, which was in the The measures of the gendarmes were promptly 
front of the house ; and flinging her glances taken. A couple of them hastened to attach 
forth, she felt that she was saved : for the rays the mules to the vehicle ; and into this Kate 
of a light gleaming from one of the lower Marshall and Paquetta, by their direction, 
windows, were reflected by the sword-hilts of a entered. Kate’s trunk was not forgotten ; in- 
body of mounted police.. deed sh# was treated with the utmost courtesy 

: The door of the hostelry was immediately and respect ; and she comprehended that it was 
burst in by these, officials ; and Paquetta, fling- as a witness her presence was thustpbe re- 
ing. herself with wild joy upon Kate’s bosom, quired elsewhere. One of the gendarmes drove 
fainted in her arms. the chaise : the innleteers and the innkeeper, 

their arms pinioned with cords, were compelled 
to march on foot in the midst of the mounted 
band of police,-' who took good care to keep a I 
firm liold of- the long ends or the ropes which 
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brunt: them. '\Vo pi: mild nuts tint m> other 
p?r?on« belonged to the ho'-trlry hewd*? Shose 
already mentioned, — the landlord hinwrlf hav- 
ing been nccastorred to net a* hi r osrn hostler — 
the murdered vnra-n end tlm pervnnt-girl 
performing nil tile domestic duties cf ro limited 
an e’tablMiment. Before the party quitted 
the home where tiie t err: fir tragedy hod oc- 
curred, the door: -were carefully secured, the 
police taking the keys* nw.-.y with then:,— thu® 
leaving the corpre of the murdered vnmnn 
behind. 

At* the chaise rolled on through the darkness 
of the forest, Kite Marshall fc-lified to the 
utmost of her power the imraemity of tint 
gratitude which el-.e experienced towards her 
young companion, to whom she indeed deeply 
felt that she owed her life. She embraced her 
—she pre«?‘-d her hands to her lips— she c.ireps- 
ed her in the mert affectionate and endearing 
runner : she could not livid: too many proofs 
of friendship, love, nnd attachment upon one 
to whom she lay under such incalculable obli- 
gations. Paquette, had by this time recovered 
her fortitude and presence of mind ; nnd the 
joy “he experienced on account of the provi- 
dential arrival of the rj'n'ktrinc:, absorbed a 
portion of the otherwise rtupemloup horror 
which the tragedy was but too well calculated 
to cache. S:j«ds was also the case with Mips 
M arshall ; and her deliverance from the dread 
fa! danger 1 ' which had evidently menaced her, 
appeared to have the force and aignilhanry 
of an omen of good in rc“pccl to the enterprise 
which ehe had in hand on behalf of her lover. 

The equipage and the police, with their pri- 
c-mers, proceeded to the nearest town, which 
was about three miles distant,— beyond the 
verge of th«* forest and situated on the high- 
way. Indeed, as Kate subsequently discovered, 
this was tiie town where elm ought to have 
halted, had not the muleteers diverged from 
the proper route to take her to a den where 
murderous work was purposed to be done— 
and where indeed a victim had been made 
that night, though not the one whom blackest 
turpitude had intended to immolate to its 
greed for gold. On reaching this town, the 
equipage stopped at a tavern, the imputes of 
which were summoned from their beds to 
receive the guests : for Psquetta remained there 
will Kate Marshall. A chamber was speedily 
provided for them : and they shared the same 
couch— while the police conducted their pri- 
soners to tho gaol. 

On the following morning Miss Marshall 
and Paquetta were summoned to the oftice of 
the Alcaide, or Mayor, who was prepared to 
examine into the occurrences of the preceding 
niiht. An interpreter was present to assise 
Miss Marshall in making her deposition ; and 
through this medium she explained how the 
muleteers had bronc her to the lonely hostelry 
in the forest— how she wan compelled to remain 
there— and tho incidents which - had subse- 


qu*ntly tiVpn place, until tho arrival of the 
From this same interpreter she 
jifc'Twards learnt thaw pirtieul.ars which we 
chili profiled to re.‘ >rd. Bat. first of nil wo 
must observe tint the muleteers, confessing 
their guilt, levonled such details an threw ad- 
ditional light upon the eh ir.ieter of the hostelry 
and the previous night :< trageds. 

It appeared that the innkeeper and his wife 
had tenanted that host (dry for about n dozen 
yearr. during which time they were in league 
with sever'; muleteers of the district, who 
were frequently in the habit of conveying 
unwary foreigners to that den of iniquity, 

, where the unfortunate victims were murdered 
for the rake of whatsoever they might have 
abuit them. f*ntil within six months of the 
: date of which we arc writing, no servants were 
i kept at the hostelry : but in consequence of 
the intemperate habits of the woman, her 
husband was at length compelled to take a 
female assistant. Through the recommenda- 
tion of a shopkeeper in the town— who little 
I knew, ho we- er, to what a place he was send* 
ling a rervant— Paquetta obtained the situa- 
tion ; and during those nix months that she 
was there, rhe ciw nothing to excite, her 
suspicions as to the evil character of her master 
and mistress. On the particular night to 
which we are referring, Paquetta overheard 
some observation between the innkeeper nnd 
his wife, immediately after Kite Marshall's 
arrival, which suddenly filled her with the 
darken misgiving. She however had presence 
of mind pullicient to conceal tho suspicion 
which had thus been engendered ; bnt she 
resolved to remain on the watch. Though the 
avords which had caught her cars, were vague 
and indistinct, rIic nevertheless felt assured 
that Miss .Marshall’s life was menaced: and 
this idea, agitating in her mind, will account 
for those looks of interest which she fixed upon 
J\ ite when laying the supper-cloth, and which 
Kite mistook for regards of curiosity. At 
one moment Paquetta thought of flying from 
the hostelry and Hastening to tho town, to .^ivo 
information to the police: but at that late 
hour she feared to venture through the forest 
— she moreover dreaded lest she should be 
pursued and overtaken by the landlord, who 
in that case would have secured Ilia own safety 
by mtkiug away with her: and in addition 
to these reasons for alunduuing her first 
thought of flight, was the consideration that 
Bhe might, after all, be mistaken, and had put 
a wrong meaning bn the few vague and in- 
distinct words which her ear had caught. So 
she tarried itt the hostelry -and kept upon 
the watch. After Kito had been conducted 
up to tfie bed-chamber, tile girl listed to what 
•was going on, but without being observed ; 
and her worst fears were speedily confirmed. 
Sho heard tier master speak to the muleteers 
in a way which corroborated her dark sn- 
picions : «he caught the whispered explanation 
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which the landlord gave of how the plan was Marshall had fled. For a moment I entertained 
to be carried out. the idea of putting open the window of her 

“Hesaid,” — quoting Paquctta's own words room— tying the bed-clothes together — and 
in giving her deposition to the Alcalde, — “care letting them hang forth, to confirm the im- 
must be taken that I should obtain no inkling preasion that nhe had escaped : but a second 
of what was going on : it was therefore too thought convinced me that this* stratagem 
dangerous to cut the Englishwoman’s throat, as would defeat itself, inasmuch as there was a 
it would be impossible to efface tho stains of savage dog in the back premises that would 
blood. He accordingly declared Iuh intention have torn her to pieces if she had really 
of stealing into her chamber when she was sought to fly in that direction. I therefore 
asleep, and smothering her with a bolster, abandoned that idea. When Miss Marshall and 
This, he said, ho felt convinced of being able to I were seated together in my own chamber, we 
do without any noise to alarm me. The re- heard the landlady scramble up the staircase to 
mainder of the plan was thus laid down : — the the first landing ; and metnought that she 
muleteers were to get the equipage ready at entered her own room, which was next to the 
about two in the morning ; the corpse should one which Miss Marshall had so recently quitted, 
be placed inside the vehicle, to bo borne into Ilalf-an-liour afterwards we again heard foot- 
the depths of the forest, and there buried : and steps upon the stairs : then 1 knew the crisis 
when I cime down at the usual hour in the to be at hand— or at least I fancied that my 
morning, I was to be told that tho traveller master would steal into the room, to find no * 
had taken her departure, leaving a gratuity for one there. My emotions may be conceived 
me, which trifling sum the landlord would ac- when to my ears were borne the subdued and 
cordingly place in my hand. Such was tho stifling sounds which but too intelligibly pro- 
horrible project which I overheard : and for a claimed that murder’s work was being done. I 
while I was utterly bewildered how to act. I comprehended it all : the miserable wretch was 
was nevertheless determined to do all I could killing his own wife 1 For an instant I was on 
to tavc the English lady, even though the the point of shrieking out -of rushing to the 
attempt should fail and my own life should bo door — of tearing it open — and at all risks of 
forfeited to my master’s vengeance. I saw raising an alarm. But then to my miod flushed 
that there were no means of issuing forth un- the conviction that such a course on my part 
perceived from the house — no means therefore would bo followed by tho murder of Miss 
of getting Miss Marshall oft* in safety. The Marshall and myself. Oh ! it wsb terrible to 
only chance of accomplishing my purpose,’’ be-thus compelled to remain silent and qniet 
continued Paquetta, “ was to induce Miss Mar- while a human life was being taken : but 
shall to remove stealthily up into my own there was no alternative. Life is dear to 
chamber. I calculated that when ray master me : I had vowed also to do ray best to 
should penetrate into her room and find she save Miss Marshall’s and shocking though 
was not there, he would conclude that Bbe had it were to adopt such a course, it was absolutely 
| by some means or another suspected his design necessary to suffer one life to be smothered 
and made her escape. I also reasoned to my- away, rather than ensure the certain taking of 
self that if he should come up to niy door and tiro— and one of these two my own I The wild 
ask whether I had seen her, ho would bo con- cry .which burst from the landlord’s lips bore to 
tented with tlic denial which I should boldly my ears the conviction that lie had just then 
and firmly give ; and as he had no reason to discovered his horrible mistake ; and while 
suppose that I had been a listener to Ilia that cry was yet ringing through the house, the 
plans, there was the greater probability body of gendarmes gallopped up to the door, 
of his putting faith in that denial on my Not an instant did I lose in speaking to them 
part, and adopting the conclusion that the from the window, and imploring succour, as 
lady had escaped of her own accord and un- murder was being done beneath that roof: and 
assisted by any one else. I accordingly entered it must have been Providence itself who sent 
Miss Marshall’s chamber, expecting to find them at that critical moment ( to bait their. horses 
that slie had at least laid herself down, even if at the inn, — for it was the means of ensuring 
Bho were not disapparelled : I' wnB therefore our safety and uprooting a nest of assassins.” 
surprised to find her sitting up. It was how- But little more remains to be told in order to 
lever all the more suitable to my purpose, inas- make the reader fully acquainted with the 
much as there was no need for delay ; and as 1 details of that tragedy in the Spanish forest, 
saw at once that some suspicion was agitating From the statement of one of the muleteers it 
in her own mind, I had not the slightest was gathered — as indeed previously surmised— 
trouble in ranking her comprehend the neceB- that the innkeeper’s wife, being completely over- 
sity of following me. I extinguished the light come with liquor, was ordered by her husband 
in her room, so as to create as much confusion to get up to bed, so that the house might be 
as possible on the part of my master when he quiet and the murderous scheme carried into 
should proceed thither ; and by bewildering execution as soon as possible. It was but too 
him to the utmost of my power, render him all clear that th miserable woman staggered into 
the. more accessible to the belief that Miss the first cliambcr to the door of which her 
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uncertain steps brought her ; and throwing 
herself upon the bed, at once fell into a pro- 
found sleep. From this slumber she was only 
a woke nod for?, few swift brief parsing mo- 
ments, to struggle and writhe in death-agonies 
beneath the bolster which her miscreant hus- 
band retained with tremendous force over her 
countenance. There can be little doubt that on 
her ceasing to move, he felt amongst her 
garments for the parse which he supposed to be 
concealed there ; and that the texture of the 
raiment suddenly sent the hideous, horrible, 
blasting conviction to his mind thp.t it was his 
own wife whom he had thus assassinated ! 

All the depositions being duly taken down in 
the presence of the Mayor, Miss Marshall inti- 
mated, through the medium of the interpreter, 
that it was of vital consequence for her to he 
allowed to continue her journey to Madrid ; 
and she therefore hoped that the purposes of 
justice might be served without any farther 
detention on her part. This request wrb 
promptly acceded to, — there being ample evi- 
dence against- the accused to ensnre their con- 
viction. The M ivor was so much pleased with 
the conduct of P„quetta throughout the 
transaction, that he introduced her to his wife, 
who proposed to take her into her service in 
the cipacity of lady's-maid. The girl, being 
an orphan, and entirely dependent on her 
own resources, joyfully and gratefully accepted 
the proposition. Before parting from Paquette, 
Kate Marshal! -speaking by means of the 
interpreter -offered to make her a present of as 
large a sum from her purse as she could possi- 
bly spare : hut the young Spanish girl replied, 
through the same medinrii, that there were 
services which one fellow-creature conld render 
:o another of too holy and sacred a character to 
be recompensed by gold ; and that the service 
she had been enabled to afford Miss Marshall 
was one of these. In short she positively 
declined to accept anything ; and Kate 
parted from her with the most affectionate and 
lively demonstrations of gratitude. 

In order to finish this episode without the 
necessity of recurring to it, we may as well 
observe that in the course of a few weeks after 
the tragedy in the forest, the innkeeper and 
the two muleteers expiated their crimes upon 
the scaffold,— death being inflicted by the in- 
famous process of the garotte. 


CHAPTER CXLIV. 

THE MINISTER 01* THE INTERIOR. 

Kate Marshall arrived safely in the Spanish 
capital ; and took up her residence at a 
modest but respectable tavern to which Count 
Ciiristoval had directed her amongst other 
parting instructions which he had .given her in j 
Catalonia. One of the principal reasons which | 


he had for recommending her to this hostelry, 
was that the landlady spoke English with 
tolerable accuracy ; and being a good-hearted 
woman, was certain to a fiord Miss Marshall all 
necessary aid and information. 

It was night when Kate arrived at Madrid 
on the day after the examination by the 
Alcalde ; and on the following morning she 
repaired, with the hotel-porter as her. guide, 
to the residence of the Marquis of Yillebelle. 
Infinite was her disappointment on learning 
that this nobleman had left the day before for 
Paris, in company with the Marchioness and 
that they were likely to remain absent for six 
weeks— even if the MarquiB should return to 
that diplomatic post at all, he having the pros- 
pect of a higher and more lucrative appoint- 
ment. Tni-i was a terrible blow for poor Kate : 
she knew not what to do : but dispirited and 
desponding, she retraced her way to the hos- 
telry. 

fche was not however a young woman likely 
to abandon herself to utter despair ; and 
though seriously alllicted, she summoned all her 
energies to her aid, that no time should be lost 
in adoptiug some specific course. She sat down 
and wrote two letters,— one to Count Christoval 
at Barcelona, beseeching his advice — tho other 
to the Marquis of Viliebel/e, which, at the 
landlady’s suggestion, she addressed to the care 
of the Minister of Foreign Affairs at Paris, 
it being certain that to this functionary 
Yillebelles first visit would be paid on his 
arrival iu the French capital ; and as he was 
not likely to travel day and night without 
intermission, the letter would in all probability 
reach its destination before him. 

Ou the following day Kate had the satisfac- 
tion of receiving a letter from Don Christoval 
at Barcelona, — written however before he could 
of course have received her’s. It was to the 
effect that he had completely succeeded with 
the Captain-General in procuring a respite for 
Edward Russell until the result of her pro- 
ceedings on her lover’s behalf should be made 
known. Don Diego moreover informed Kate 
that the Captain-General waB vested with 
sufficient authority to extend this respite for 
three weeks, which he had no doubt would be 
done ; and therefore the Count expressed a 
hope that in the interval Bliss Marshall would 
find her endeavours crowned with complete 
success. The intelligence thus conveyed in 
Count Chrisfcovars letter, was satisfactory 
even beyond her ’ hopes, under present 
circumstances : for there was ample leisure 
in the meantime for the Marquis of 
Villebelle to interest himself in her lover’s 
behalf. She felt assured that he would do so: 
and she awaited in confidence the arrival of 
letters from that nobleman in due course. But 
before any came, she received another communi- 
cation from Don Diego Christoval, in answer to 
her own. It was to the effect that he himself 
possessed not the slightest interest with the ! 
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Ministers then in power, tlieir politics- and liis 
being at extreme variance : otherwise he could 
have before volunteered to exert himself in 
those quarters. He gave Kate to understand 
that if he were thus to take np her cause, such 
a step would only prejudice it and lead to a 
certain refusal. It was ^therefore useless for 
him to make the attempt : while on the other 
hand, it was of the highest consequence that he 
should remain at Barcelona in order to prevent 
, the Captain-General from signing the warrant 
of execution until the fell period of respite 
which he was enabled to grant, should have 
I elapsed. The Count’s letter, which was penned 
| in a strain of true brotherly sympathy, con- 
] eluded by encouraging such* hope as he dared 
hold out, and proffering such condolence as it 
was proper for him to express. 

A few days afterwards, Kate received letters, 
from Paris. One was from the Marquis of 
Villebelle, couched in the kindest terms, and 
enclosing a note of the most urgent entreaty to 
the Minister of the Interior, beseeching that 
the boon which the bearer thereof might solicit 
should be granted. The other letter was from 
Constance, whom we suppose we must call the 
Marchioness of Villebelle and this, was 
penned in the warmest and most affectionate 
strain,— assuring Kate that neither herself nor 
her husband would ever forget the services 
they had received at her hands when at Dover, 
and proffering the sincerest sympathy. This 
letter also contained an enclosure ; it wns ad- 
dressed to the wife of the Minister of the In- 
terior, beseeching this lady to espouse the 
cause of Miss Marshall and to use her influence 
with her husband to procare the grant of the 
boon which would be requested. Both these 
letters— we mean that of the Marquis to the 
Minister, and that of the [Marchioness to the 
Minister's wife— were written in English ; thus 
proving that those for whom they were in- 
tended, were conversant with that language,— 
and also serving to convince Kate (they being 
left unsealed for her perusal) that the cause 
which she had at heart was espoused in no 
lukewarm manner by the generous friends 
whose interest she had thus secured. 

[Miss "Marshall arrayed herself in the hand- 
somest garb she had brought with her from 
England ; and indeed she looked uncommonly 
handsome. Her fine shape, rich in its modelled 
but well-adjusted proportions, was set off to 
the best advantage : while the flutter of hope 
and suspense sent up a carnation hue to her 
cheeks. When her toilet was completed, sho 
repaired in a hired vehicle to the private 
residence of the Minister of the Interior,— this 
being about noon, and her kind-hearted land- 
lady informing her that it was the best hour 
for waiting upon that functionary. On arriving 
at the Minister’s house, Miss Marshall was 
conducted to a waiting-room, where some 
half-dozen other persons desirous to see 
the great man, were seated ; and each of 


these was : summoned , in turn to the . re- 
ception-apartment. At length Kate found 
herself alone in the waiting-room ; and her. 
heart palpitated with still more anxious flutter- 
ings than hitherto, as she said to herself that 
the next time the door opened, it Vrnld be to 
admit the usher who was to summon her into 
the presence of him who with a breath could 
restore her to perfect happiness or plunge : her 
into the deepest abysm of woe, Half-an-hour 
elapsed while she thus remained alone ; and it 
appeared to her the longest half-hour Bhe had 
ever passed in her life. But at length the door 
opened — the usher made his appearance— she 
was conducted across a spacious, landing— a 
door was thrown open— and she entered a 
large and splendidly furnished cabinet, where 
the Minister of the Interior was negligently 
lounging in a large arm-chair, and a secretary 
sat writing at a desk. 

When a person is about to enter for the first 
time into the presence of a celebrated or highly- 
placed individual, the imagination invariably 
depicts to itself some portraiture as the ideal 
of bucIi individual’s appearance ; and with the 
possessor of Ministerial functions, is generally 
associated the idea of at least a mature age, if 
not an advanced one. Thus was it that Kate 
Marshall had fancied she was about to behold 
an elderly or an old man, with gray hair — a 
calm and dignified expression of countenance— 
and Bedate manners, accompanied with a certain 
degree of awe-inspiring reserve. The por- 
traiture she had thus in imagination drawn, 
was not justified in any one single point by 
the actual reality. The Minister of the In- 
terior was a young man, scarcely thirty years 
of age— with a profusion of raven black hair — 
a glossy moustache, and well curled whiskers. 
His features were regular — his countenance 
pale, with a slight tinge of sallowness : his 
eyes were dark and full of fire— while the 
somewhat bluish circles in which they appeared 
to be set, denoted either the wear and tear of 
close application to business, or else the work- 
ings of strong passions combined with habits 
of dissipation. He was of slight figure— Bhort 
of stature, but well made. His looks had a 
certain vivid keenness : his glance were of 
penetrating sharpness, as if he sought to pierce 
through and through the soul of any one 
accosting him. He was dressed in deep black 
— but with n certain air of fashionable elegance 
not altogether devoid of pretension. 

Wo may here as well observe that the 
Minister was one of those unscrupulous and 
ambitious political adventurers, who, taking 
advantage of the disturbed state of Spanish 
politics, and attaching themselves to the faction 
which was then dominant, had suddenly arisen 
from comparative obscurity into power and 
importance. Oaly a year had elapsed since 
the storm of insurrections, sweeping over Spain, 
had terminated in the abdication of the [Regency 
by the. liberal-minded and magnanimous. 
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Espartero : and the men of military ter- 
rorism, established by Narvaez and the ad- 
herents of Queen Christina, ■was now ram- 
pant. Men of unscrupulous dispositions were 
required as the cheif political agents of this 
revived despotism ; and the present Minister 
of the Interior was one of these. He had been 
the editor of a journal noted for its violent 
animosity to Espartero : at the beginning of the 
insurrection he had done his best to defame 
the character of that true-hearted patriot ; 
and his services were rewarded by a portfolio 
in the Cabinet. But his introduction into the 
Ministry was not merely a recompense for his 
past conduct: it had likewise been brought 
about by the want of such personages as him- 
self to carry out the views of the new regime. 
Of all these circumstances Kate Marshall was 
ignorant,— she knowing but little of Spanish 
politics; and the landlady of the hotel, being 
too much accustomed to behold mere adven- 
turers suddenly rising into high places, had 
not thought it worth while to give her English 
guest any detailed information upon the sub- 
ject. 

It is not the custom for persons seeking an 
interview with a Spanish Minister at bis own 
private residence, to send in their cards, nor 
make any previous announcement of the ob- 
ject of their visit. Thus, until Kate Marshall 
entered that room, the high' functionary whom 
we have described, had not the least notion 
who was about to appear before him. He 
was evidently struck .with the handsome person 
of the English woman ; and his dark eyes, 
having surveyed her from head to foot, settled 
upon her countenance, where the colour was 
coming and going in rapid transitions accord- 
ing as she was swayed by the varied emotions 
excited in her heart. She would much rather 
have found the Minister to be a personage 
corresponding with the portraiture which her 
imagination had drawn, than wbat she now 
found him to be : for there was something 
about him but little encouraging to one who 
had so important a boon to solicit. In a word, 
he seemed ah individual who could be merciless 
and ’ implacable if he chose ; and poor Kate 
was for the first few instants tortured by her 
apprehensions. He did not at once address 
her ; but with his eyes fixed upon her coun- 
tenance, evidently waited for her to give an 
explanation of her business. With termbling 
hands she drew forth, the letter which the 
Marquis of Villebelle had sent, addressed to 
the Minister ; and as she presented it, her 
looks fell beneath the searching— almost burn- 
ing and gloating gaze, which he rivetted upon 
her. Then his eyes settled upon the paper ; 
and having persued it, he made a sign for 
the secretary . to retire. The command was 
obeyed ; and Kate was now alone with the 
Minister of the Interior. 

“And you- are Miss Marshall,' I presume ?” 
he said, speaking in very excellent English. 


“ Be seated and he indicated a chair close 
by his own, and nearly opposite,— so that by 
turning slightly round, he could still survey 
his fair applicant from head to foot, as she 
tremblingly took that seat. “The Marquis 
of Villebelle, ” he went on to observe, “ has 
written very strongly on your behalf. Will 
you explain the nature of. the boon you seek 
at my hands V 

“ Your Excellency may perhaps be aware,' 
responded Kate, speaking in tremulous accents, 
and still with looks bent down beneath the 
ardent gaze which was fixed upon her and 
filled her mind with a vague, trouble, — “ your 
Excellency is perhaps aware that an English 
sailor named Edward Russell ” 

“ Enough, Miss Marshall 1” he gently inter- 
rupted : “ I am acquainted with all the in- 
cidents then, pointing to the desk at which 
his secretary had been writing, he added, 
“ Amongst those papers, lie the docu- 
ments connected with the case. I learn 
from his Excellency the Captain-General of 
Catalonia, that by virtue of the authority 
invested in him, he has temporarily suspend- 
ed the execution of the sentence. Can 
you point out to me any substantial . reasons 
wherefore a commutation of the sentence should 

be effected or,” added the Minister, more 

slowly, and as Kate thought, with a strange 
significancy of look, “ a pardon should be grant- 
ed ? But first of all I should perhaps inquire 
wherefore you yourself are so interested in this 
man ? The Marquis of Villebelle merely re- 
presents you as being thus deeply interested-^ 
but leaves all explanations to be given by your- 
self.” 

“ Edward Russell is my affianced husband, ’ 
answered Kate, the colour now mantling vividly 
upon her cheeks, down- which tears were at the 
same time trickling. 

“ Ah I the romance of a love-affair !’’ ejaculat- 
ed the Minister, with a smile : and as Miss 
Marshall raised her eyes at the moment, she 
thousht that smile was somewhat encouraging. 

“ Oh, sir 1" she exclaimed ; “ I have travelled 
from my native place in England, with the 
hope of saving a life which is dearer than my 
own 1 ‘ I have endured and suffered much — I 
have journeyed day and night — 1 have deemed 
no fatigue too great, no peril too menacing, to 
be encountered in the prosecution of my object! 
In the midst of a forest my life was within a 
hair’s breadth of succumbing to the murderous 
designs of assassins ” 

“Ah, I recollect I" exclaimed the Minister. 
“ The papers- have been forwarded to me ; and 
methought when I ere now read your name in 
the Marquis of Villebelle’s letter, it was not 
altogether unfamiliar. Yes— I have perused 
those official documents, sent by the Alcalde of 
the town where the investigation took place ; 
and from the depositions it is indeed but too 
clear that you experienced a very narrow 
escape. But you muBt love this Edward Russell 
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very much that you have dared such fatigues 
and so many dangers on his liehalf ?” 

“Oh I I have endured more than has come to 
your Excellency’s knowledge," cried Kate, thus 
alluding to her arrest by the Catalan banditti : 
but instantaneously recollecting that this was 
an • episode to which, for Count Cbristoval’s 
sake, she ought not even to have glanced, she 
quickly added, “But no matter, sir I All that 
1 have undergone, will d)e esteemed light 
indeed, if the result should prove favourable to 
my object. Oh, let me not implore your Ex- 
cellency in vain !’’ 

The young woman — full of acute suspense, 
and not knowing what to hope at the hands of 
this man who gazed upon her in a way that 
filled her heart with vague uneasiness — spoke 
in vehement and impassioned accents ; while 
the tears continued to trace their crystal path- 
way down her cheeks. The Minister still 
surveyed her with an attention which might 
he merely replete with compassionate interest, 
but which nevertheless had a certain expression 
of libertine ardour ; and this expression it was 
that caused the trouble which was racking the | 
afllicted applicant. 

“ You are too intelligent, Mus Marshall, " he 
said, “ not to comprehend that this offender— to 
use no harsher term — has rendered himself ob- 
noxious to the BevereBl criminal laws of the 
country. I am aware it was argued in his 
defence that no life was taken by his special 
hand : hut he was the lender of a party com- 
mitting an unlawful act — and the weapons of 
his followers spilt the blood of Spanish subjects. 
Were he a Spaniard himself— were he possessed 
of high interest and influential connexions— I 
should still be unable to listen favourably to 
any appeal • made on his behalf. What, then, 
cm 1 say to you ? With every disposition to 
attend to the strong and urgent recommenda- 
tions of my friend the Marquis of Villebelle — 
with every disposition, too, to serve a young 
lady of your appearance — I am afraid ” 

“No, Bir— do not crush me with despair at 
once 1 Do not— do not, I entreat yon !’’• — and 
Kate Marshall fell upon her knees before the. 
Minister. 

“Itise,” he said, taking her hand : and as she 
obeyed him, he still continued to hold that hand 
in his own — while at the same instant an un- 
mistakable expression of passionate desire 
glowed upon his features. “ Perhaps,” he went 
on to observe, “ a means may be found ” 

Kate understood him in a moment. It was 
no longer possible to doubt his meaning : it 
was conveyed in the significancy of his look— 
the pressure which she felt her hand was 
sustaining — his entire appearance. In short, 
that high public functionary bad revealed him- 
self as an unprincipled libertine, about to make 
an overture which was comprehended even 
before it was uttered. Kate snatched away 
her hand : the flush of indignation glowed 
upon her features ; and she was turning away, 


when, suddenly 'smitten by'thb idea— it was" 
a last faint hope-that she might possibly have 
misinterpreted his meaning and done him an 
injustice, she fixed her eyes steadily upon his 
countenance, saying, “ Surely, Bir— surely, you 
will not suffer me to depart with the conviction 
that there is no mercy in the soul of a Spanish 
statesman p , 

“ Sit down once more, Miss Marshall,” res- 
ponded'the Minister, suddenly becoming cold 
and haughty: then, as she resumed her seat, 
he went on to observe, “I explained to you ere 
now, that even if the plea for mercy on behalf 
of this offender were backed by high family 
I interest, I should not know how to concede 
I the point. You yourself must comprehend the 
difficulty of obtaining Buch a concession. There 
I are no grounds upon which a pardon can be 
[ accorded, or a commutation of the sentence be 
decreed. But if it would be difficult to yield 
to an interest really powerful, how can you 
expect me to give an affirmative answer to the 
intercession of a stranger 1 Should I not be 
seriously compromising myself ? should I not 
be liable to the attacks of those ill-conditioned 
persons who are ever ready to hold up public 
men to scorn and hatred, to suit their own j 
factious aims 1 In a word, Bhould I not be j 
running an immense risk by diverting the tide 
of justice from its course, in a case which 
presents not the least ground for such a pro- 
ceeding on my part V' 

“I am aware of all this, sir," responded 
Kate : “ but. Oh 1 the satisfaction which your 
own heart will experience ” 

She stopped short, as a half-scornful smile 
began wreathing the moustached lip of the 
Minister. Hope, which had again been rising 
— though faintlj' enough, it is true — in her 
bosom, sank down again, like the wing- 
wearied bird from some ineffectual soaring 
into a celestial region ; and she felt that her 
heart was weeping tears of blood, at the same 
time that a fresh gush of the crystal tide poured 
forth from her eyes. 

“ Yes,” the Minister resumed ; “ great indeed 
is the risk that I Bhould run: and permit me to 
remind yon, Miss Marshall, that the days of ro- 
mance are over. We live in times of stern real- 
ity— in times when the actions of individuals 
nre necessarily influenced by a certain degree of 
personal selfishness. The Marquis of Villebelle, 
were he now present, would himself assure you 
that the boon you solicit is one which no Minis- 
ter would be likely to grant — save and except 
under circnmstances of an extraordinary cha- 
racter. In a word, you ask a life. What if I 
grant it ? Is there to be no recompense for 
me?” * 

“ Yes, Bir,” responded Kate, now speaking 
with renewed firmness : “ your reward will be 
found in the consciousness of having performed 
a deed which will raise up two of your fellow- 
creatures from the abyss of woe, to the height 
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of exultant happiness. And in the warm cession. “ No— you will not do it 1 Ah, sir J 

gratitude of our hearts von are. a married man— you have a wife who 

%}' O-i, that universal word gratitude;" ci- doubtless loves you ” - 

claimed the Minister scornfully: *“ it is uttered “ It is useless, young lady,” interrupted the 
by every one who has a favour to ask. Young Minister, “for us to continue arguing thus, 
lady, do you rot reflect that every criminal now Understand well your o^n position— think riot 
in a Spanish g. ol, might send a relative, a lover, of mine. Your lover lies under sentence of 
or a friend, to demand of me a similar boon, death : with the least sacrifice oi your part 
and offer a similar reward,— the boon being a you can save him — a sacrifice, too, the secret of 

life which is implored— the recompense, grati- which need never be known to him ” 

tude ! In good sooth I should thrive upon so “Enough, sir I” ejaculated Kate Marshall, 
much gratitude, were it of a substantial, a orce more displaying all the prideful dignity 
tangible, and a serviceable value. But it ia of an injured, outraged woman: f ‘I have 
nothing— a mere airy word — an empty name ! already heard too much. Edward 1 Russell 

Must I once more remind you thftt individual must die ” She paused for a few moments, 

actions are now ruled by selfishness ? You ask as the tide of unutterable feelings surged up 
ma a life : the favour you demand is immense into her throat, aad the teai’3 came • to the 
— the greatest, the highest which it ia in very brims of her eyes : but with an almost 
mortal’s power to bestow. And in return, you preterhuman effort she kept them back ; and 
offer a recompense the meanest, the poorest, *the in a voice of uunatural calmness, went "on 
paltriest, the moat contemptible !” to say, “Yes— he must die ! for he would not 

“Oh, sir!" murmured Ivate, . rising from her consent to be saved at such a sacrifice as that 
seat, and almost, convulsed with aflliction ; “if which you have dared to suggest. Ah t ‘ yon 
the treasures of the whole world were at my spoke of keeping the foul atrocity away from 
disposal, I would lay them at your feet : but, his ears ? Think you that I could look him in 
alas ! 1 have not wherewithal to give you such the face without the tell-tale blush of shame 
reward as maybe commensurate with the boon revealing my dishonour? No: lam not the 
that I implore.” adept in dissimulation which your Excellency 

. “Gold?— who spoke of gold?” said the maybe. And as for him whose life I am come 
Minister, contemptuously. 1 “ 1 have enough. It to ask, — 1 repeat that he would scorn to - accept 
was Dot to paltry dross that I .for a' moment it on such conditions:' he would execrate 
alluded. Were . ; you an old wrinkled hag, and you— he would loathe ?jic— he would refuse to 
if you were enabled to lay at' my feet countless retain a life that’ had been purchased by sb 
sums of tbe yellow metal, I should at once much villany on the one hand, and so much 
return an abrupt .negative to your demand, pollution on the other. Yes, sir— the cori- 
But, is , there no reward which a young and ternned, the branded,' the doomed smuggler 
beauliful'woman can bestow V /' lias his own fine feelings, at least in one sense ; 

“Now, sir,' I dare not for another moment and those feelings fiber than you, who are a 
seek to blind myself to the' true nature of your great Minister, can possibly boast of posses- 
meaning 1"— and as Kate Marshall thu3 spoke, sing t These feelings, sir, shall riot be wounded 
lier whole appeararice indicated the sudden nor outraged by me l Oh, in my eyes, infinitely 
uprising of womanly pride and dignity. “ You superior is that contemned; branded, . ana, 
wield great and almost sovereign power — you doomed smuggler — though wearing the • felon’s 
have ' authority of .life and death: but your chains in a dungeon-cell infinitely superior 
present conduct towards a friendless foreign is he, I say, than the great statesman who 
woman who implores a boon at your hands, is stands before me no v, proposing in his dastard 
not tlie finest chapter in your career. He cowardice, abhorrent meanness of Bonl,'.tb 
whom I love roust perhaps die — and my own make a human life 'the subject of barter for a 
heart will be broken: but the time may come woman's honour 1 I leave you, Bir : I. leave 
when your Excellency will look back with you to : the enjoyment of such feelings as you 
remorseful Borrow . upon the ' incident of this may be enabled to experience after a scerie 
day, and when perhaps jou : will regret that you such as this. I leave you for the purpose of 
have thus' planted -a dagger into a bosom al- writing to the Marquis of Villebelle, and in- 
ready too deeply wounded.” ' forming that generous nobleman how his well- 

' Having thus spokenj' Kate Marshall was meant letter has been received, and the treat- 
moving towards the door, when the. Minister ment it has procured me at your hands. But 
exclaimed, “ Stop 1 Perhaps you may yet think that is not all:— for wheresoever words 
better of your own conduct— and then it will may proclaim the infamy of your conduct, 
be too late. Remember that with one stroke shall I make it known ; and there is in 
of the pen I can give you the ' life "which' yon my. heart the conviction that the day must 
demand : but also with a stroke of the pen, I come when you will shrink appalled arid in 
can order it to he taken away . within the week utter loathing from the contemplation ' of your 
that is passing 1” villany." " '• _ 

“But you will riot do this deed of cruelty 1” The- Minister of the Interior had listened 
cried Kate, once again having recourse to inter- coldly in one sense, but with impassioned feel- 
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ings in another,' to -the long, the .eloquent, and 
tho reproachful address which Kate Marshall 
thus -delivered. He, listened coldly, we Bay, 
becanae .be was , unmoved and nnatVeclcd by 
the bitterness and terrible Batire of lierre 1 
marks:, he was hot' ev>o angered by them : 
the words, though, barbed like arrowa, fell 
innocuously away from a Boul.too much indu- 
rated by an utter unBcrupnloiiRnesB . of character 
to.be penetrated by them. ' But on . the other 
hand the Minister w;ip more than ever excited 
by the beauty of Kate’H . appearance. Indeed, 
superbly handsomo did tho youDg woman 
seem then,— with the flush of indignation upon 
bet cheeks — her blue eyes lighted up . with lire 1 
roller nostrils dilating— her ivory, teeth looking 
brilliant between the coral lines, that were 
wreathed with the strong accentuation of her. 
language — her fine bust swelling as if about, to 
buist through the corsago which imprisoned it 
— her whole form appearing-to expand into a 
nobler stature and more magnificent propor-. 
tione, hr he thus boldly stood, dealing forth the 
terrible invective of her outraged feelings. The 
Mini-ter had likewise risen from his seat, ; and 
though bis attitude seemed indicative of . a - cool 
nonchalance, yet there was a burning, lire of 
lustful-passion in bin eyes the hectic of that, 
same gloating desire upon his cheeks— and the 
hot breath came thick -and almost panting from 
his parched throat and between his quivering 
lips/ Strange and striking was the contrast 
bet vpon' those two beings;— the fine form of 
the Englishwoman expressing the prideful 
indignation of her box— the nbort Blender figure 
of. the Minister seeming as if it might be over- 
whelmed by the immensity of that anger. .And 
-yet the one whose aspect was so glorious, was 
impoteut for all such purpose : while the one 
whose presence, was: so insignificant, was en- 
dowed with the mightiest power. 

“ Stop yet one mnnient, Miss Marshall 1’’ said 
the Minister,' as she was turning away : “it is 
<nbt the proposition which 1 am about to renew 
but a piece of advice that I am about to give. 
Beware how you write to the Marquis of 
Villebelle aught that fihall be derogatory to! 
myself. Remember that I have the power of 
intercepting your correspondence at the Post-: 
office, and of suppressing it; if Unpalatable to 
me. Beware likewise how, on going forth from 
this cabinet, you breathe a single’ ; word- to any 
prejudice : for arain Jn cay, remember, -that , I 
have powers whereof I should not fail .to make 
usel And those powers ,1 would' exercise 
ruthlessly— mercilessly; ' Your chamber should 
he invaded by yendermte : ignominiously should 
you he hurried through Spain in their custody 
— and turned adrift on the frontier of Portugal 
or of France.- If therefore you have a friend,' a 
confidant, or an adviser in the Spanish capital, 
see that yon explain in guarded terniB the 
particulars rif-this interview. Madrid, is vast 
— its buildings are numerous, hut there is not a 
wall which hath not ears to drink in whatso- 

ever may lie spoken to the disadvantage of 
those who. occupy high places. Follow, my 
counsel— and. you will not. be molested : 
disobey me in only . a single tittle, and 
you shall be made to rue the consequences. 
And how one word more ! From^'a certain 
date ‘the Captain-General of Catalonia had 
power- , to suspend your lover's’’' sentence for 
three weeks :— of that period, ten days have 
already expired l it "would not be safe for you 
to suffer more than another week at the very 
outside to elapse ere you definitely resolve upon 
the course you will adopt. During this week, 
therefore, which is now .to ensue, I shall at 
any instant he. prepared to receive another visit 
from Miss Marshall. But if you come again 
— and you will come let it be with the fore- 

knowledge that argument is useless, Interces- 
sion vain, upbraiding a mere airy nothing. If 
you come, therefore, let it be with the firm 
resolution of adopting the only alternative that 
may save your lover’s life.’’ 

During the delivery of tins infamous speech, 
Kate Marshall's countenance expressed, as she 
listened, every variety of feeling which the 
several portions, thereof .were but! too well 
calculated to excite. Pain the. most tncntally 
acute— indignation the most highly wrought — 
astonishment the. most confounding— disgust 
the most ineffable— abhorrence the most in- 
tense,— all in their turn wepe thus experienced 
by theyoung English woman. AVlien the speech 
was over, she wna about to turn away, and in 
silence take her departure : but Bhe felt that 
she could not thus withdraw unavenged by tho 
only weapons -which she h*,d to wield— namely, 
words 1— and therefore Bhe tarried a ;few 
moments longer . to, give expression to ' her 
sentiments. . . 

" I had .read and I had heard," she Bal'd, 
with Hashing eyes and flushing cheeks, “that 
Spain is degenerate : but B'unken indeed it 
must be below the uttermost extreme of , my 
conception, when amongst its rulers it reckons 
auch a man as thou ! What ? you would violate 
the sanctity of correspondence entrusted to the 
yery means of conveyance which the Govern- 
ment itself, monopolizes, .leaving node. other 
open ? You commit .a'hide'o'us crime by propos- 
ing to barter a human life against a -woman’s 
honour; arid yet if,, the . injured .one dares 
speak of . your enormity, you threaten to treat 
her as if she were the culprit and you were the 
laws vindicator? Arid you tell me that you 
know I shall come back to, you— and that 
when I . do' come, I ‘must be prepared to 
surrender myself without , another murmur 
to your arms ?— — Oh, sir. I ,is it possible that 
you could . address me thus and. not avert your 
looks In shame.?”,, ;Y . ... ■ . 

\\ Having tliuB. .spoken, .!Kate J . Marshall turned 1 
away from' the Minister's presence,' arid issued ] 
forth .from , the ..cabinet. . Had . she! '.paused 1 
another moment . to. -obserye his countenance, 
the would have deon that ‘so far frorri beirig 
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moved or affected by the way in which she had of (he dwelling. Mentioning the name of the 
spoken, there "was only a 'plight perceptible Minister's wife,' she was at once conducted up a 
Ecornful wreathing of his lip ; ana as the door handsome staircase, into a large and .elegantly 
closed behind her, he. said to himself, as if in furnished ap-.rtmenr.— where the domestic,' 
allusion to her pridefnl indignation, “Never- perceiving ahe could not speak the Spanish 
theless, she will come back again.’’ tongue, politely motioned her to be seated. She 

And in the afternoon of that same day, the waited in that room for nearly lialf-an-hour— at 
Minister of the Interior appeared in the Cham- the expiration of which interval, the ‘ door 
her of Deputies; and in an eloquent speech opened and a lady made her- appearance. . 
proposed a measure for giving an impulse to The Minister's wife was a remarkably fine 
the moral and religious improvement of the woman, of about Kate’s o«n age — namely* 
people. And any one to have heard him dilate between four and five-and-twenty. She was 
with all his oratorical power upon the necessity tall, well made, and of similar proportions to 
of eneonraging lofty, refined, and honourable those of Miss Marshall. Indeed, -her contours 
notions amongst the masses, would have were precisely . of that same • Tlebe-richness 
thought that he himself must be deeply i m - adjusted to the mo 3 b admirable, symmetry, 
bued with the sense of his high and important which characterized the Englishwoman. , To he 
subject. more particular still, a dress that was made 

for the one would have exactly fitted the. other. | 

But if in the height of 6tafciire -andJh- the 

modelled forms of shape, .there- existed,, this 
C H A P T E It C X L V, similitude between the Minister’s wife and Miss 

Marshall, the personal resemblance .wentno 
the JrrxisTEP.'fi win;. farther, — the former being of. Spanish duskiness 

of complexion, with raven hair and ' large dark 
Miss Map.shaij. issue/! from the private dwell- eyes. Unlike the Spanish women generally, 
ing of the Minister of the Interior with however, this lady wore her hair in a profusion 
mingled feelines of anguish and indignation, of ringlets and tresses, which admirably became 
Such was indeed her state of mind, she forgot the perfectly oval shape, of her countenance, 
she had about her the letter of the Marchi- She was handsome,— with regular- features, 
oness de Villebelle, addressed to the Minister’s bright red lip3, and a superb set - of teeth: 
wife. She entered the hired vehicle which had while the rich carnation blood appeared- on the 
brought her thither, and was already half-way cheek's beneath the diaphanous olive tint of the 
back to the hotel, when the circumstance of skin. Altogether she l.was a, lady whose, beauty 
this letter fiasbed to her mind. Hope fora might be termed brilliant and she,, was as 
moment sprang up within her : but it vanished commanding and gracefully mnjehtic, as . her 
almost as quickly, as a second thought suggest- husband in stature and appearance was insigni- 
ed that no wife, however excellent-hearted, Scant and sinister-looking. There was, how- 
could possibly wield any influence for good ever upon her countenance a certain , air of 
over such a husband as the man whom she had pensive melancholy, which seemed to ; denote 
just left. She was almost inclined to abstain that she was not altogether happy in her, mind ; 
from delivering the letter altogether, — when and notwithstanding the . i frabilit.y"-of her 
she reflected that not a single stone should be manner, this spirit of thoughtfulness— almost 
left unturned that might, even by the remotest amounting to bournfulness— displayed itselfiin 
possibility, tend to the accomplishment of the a certain degree of languor. Kate wa3 imni'e- 
aim which was dearer than her own. life : and diately prepossessed in her favour : for she felt 
she resolved to present this letter. convinced that the wife was very different 

Not choosing, however, to return to the from the husband.' 

Ministerial abode in the vehicle which might “Pardon this intrusion, , madam," she said, 
be recognised by tlie Minister himself from the thus addressing in her native English the 
windows— supposing that he had watched her Spanish lady : “.but I have been emboldened 
departure,— and being also unable to make' the to wait upon 3'ou in order to present a letter 
driver understand that she wished . to return from the Marchioness of Villebelle." ' . 

thither, Kate stopped the chaise and alighted. “Ah! my English friend, the Marchioness— 
She remembered the proper direction to be that sweet amiable creature 1" said. the Minis- 
pursued ; and after a quarter of an hour's ter's wife, a smile appearing at ones upon ;her 
walk, came once more in sight of the mansion. lips ; as if she heard with unfeigned pleasure 
At that very instant she . beheld the Minister the name of one whose acquaintance she 
issue forth and enter his carriage, which imrae- valued. “ Pray . be seated : for ' whosoever 
diately rolled away : for he was how proceed- comes with a letter of introduction from either 
ing to the Chamber, of Deputies. She was the Marquis.or the Marchioness of Villebelle, 
glad that he had thus left his house, at the must be truly, welcome here.” 
time that she was about to seek an interview Kate-presented the letter : and in so doing 
with his lady ; and when the carriage was out she sighed audibly, through fear that the 
of sight, she proceeded to the private, entrance present proceeding would prove useless, as all 
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the incidents of her interview with' the ' Min in- 
ter swept vividly through her memory. The 
Mdy’s ear caught that sigh and fixincr her 
large dark eyes intently upon Miss Marshall, 
she said in a low murmuring voice, but still 
speaking in the English language, — “And you 
too. arc unhappy 1” 

Kate hastily averted her head to conceal her 
tears arid the Minister’s wife, thinking that, 
the letter would no doubt afford her some 
insight into the cause of that sorrow which her 
vlsitress but too evidently experienced, ad- 
dressed herself to its perusal without saying 
another word. 

‘‘Mies Marshall," said tlie Spanish, lady, 
when she had read the letter, “ it is impossible 
for any one to appear before me more strongly 
recommended than yourself. To the extent Of 
my limited power, you may command my 
services. Not merely on the ground of this 
recommendation will they be cheerfully afforded 
— hut likewise because you belong to a nation 
for whom I entertain an esteem amounting to 
ah effectiori. I was educated for some .years in 
England, and received the kindest treatment 
from every one with whom I came in contact. 
Delay not therefore to give me such explana- 
tions as may enable me to tell you at once to 
what extent you may reckon on ray influence.” 

Kate Marshall's tale was soon told : but in 
speaking of the interview which had so recently 
passed between herself and the Indy’s husband, 
she did not of course alludo to the infamous pro- 
posal he had made her— hilt merely stated that 
his Excellency had declined to grant her re- 
quest. 

“ Profoundly grieved am I, Miss Marshall to 
enhance your affliction,” said the lady, speaking 
in a voice indicative of the most compassionate 
sympathy : “for it would be wrong on my part 
to encourage a hope the realization of which J 
cannot foresee — much less promise. You cannot 
disguise from yourself— 1 am sure you are too 
intelligent to make such an attempt— that the 
case of the unfortunate man in whom you are 
so deeply interested, is no ordinary one ?’’ 

“ I know it— alas, I know it but too well, 
lady 1” responded Kate, with profound mourn- 
fulness., “ Indeed, I have been made to under- 
stand that it is so. But surely, surely, there 
is mercy to be shown even to one who has so 
grievously .offended against the Jaws of your 
country, as he 5” 

“ Did hjy husband hold out uo hope ?’’ in- 
quired the lady: “none?— not the slightest 
whatsoever?" 

'* None, madam," answered Kate : but as she 
thus spoke, the colour mounted to her cheeks an 
instant before so pale ; and if her own life had 
deponded oh it, she could not have prevented 
herself from looking troubled and confused — 
this trouble and this confusion, too, being en- 
hanced wlien she perceived that the Minister's 
wife was now gazing upon her with a peculiar 
manner of penetration. 

.. “.And his Excellency held out no hope,?’ said 
the lady, slowly .emphasizing her words, and 
looking with keen earnestpess at Kate, as' if she 
did not altogether believe the' response that had 
been given; arid .bade '.tier tax her, memory for 
something that lurked in the background. 

“Madam, I entertain no hope at the hands of 
vour husband,” replied Alias. Marshall : then 
feeling that her confusion' and her trouble were 
augmenting; and consequently becoming all tlic 
more visible, she burst into tears,— exclaiming 
passionately, “AH my hope' is /now ‘centred in 
yourself. and in heaven l" . 

The Minister's wife rose front her seat, with a 
certain expression of .countenance that appeared 
to he almost anguished; and she turned ab- 
ruptly aside then, as suddenly accosting Kate 
again, she said in a low voice, “ Miss Marshall 
you have not told me all ! I understand it !— 

I comprehend the noble delicacy of your con- 
duct — and I thank you P. 

And this voice in which the Spanish lady 
spoke, was not merely low— it wns likewise so 
altered from its natural tones that Kate was 
smitten with dismay ; and gazing up into the 
countenance that was bent over her, as alio 
herself retained her own seat, she saw that it 
was deadly pale — With that pallor; too, which 
is alwayB the more ghastly and the rriore fearful’ 
when displayed by the face of a brunette] The 
idea naturally flashed all iu a moment to. Kate’s 
mind; that the lady must be sufficiently, aware 
of her husband’s true character, — possibly ac- 
quainted, also, with a sufficiency of his antece- 
dents,— to.enable her to make the painful sur- 
mise of what had actually taken place. Her 
own uneasiness wtis therefore wrought up to 
tlie highest : her confusion] was enhanced into 
bewilderment. She knew not what to say : her 
own position was most painful] If questioned 
pointedly, how, could she deny what hnd 
taken place? -hut on the other hand, 
how could she admit it? To distress, this 
kind-hearted lady who in the space of a 
few minutes hud shown her so much sym- 
pathy, was an alternative to which she could 
not easily briug himself ; and yet, as she still j 
gazed on. that fearfully pale countenance, and 
looked into those dark eyes where an unnatural 
light seemed burning, — she felt convinced that 
the injured and outraged wife had indeed but 
trio well conjectured what, ,had f passed at the 
iritervieiv between lierself rind the Minister. 

“Miss Marshall,” said tlm, lady, resuming 
her sekt, and making an evidently powerful 
eridriavour to subdue her ernotioris, “you have 
not told me all: but I again thank you for 
having suppressed that which you have left 
unexplained. Ah 1 it was not without reason 
Iinvoluntarily observed jnsb no-.v that .you too 
unhappy , — meaning thereby that in 1 such 
unhappiness there was perhaps too much, 'cause 
for the existence of sympatli}' between us.” 7 . 

“Lady," ririswered Kate,, in a voice deeply 
compassionating this avowal of affliction on the 
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part of the Minister’s wife, — “if for a moment! manners arc repulsive. Therefore have I the 
my presence beneath this roof should have led j conviction that 1 am a woman to be loved : and 
to aught that has given you pain, most sincerely i for r)je rnmc reason my pride prevents me from 
and" deeply do I regret it. -You have shown me i sobering the world to know that I ha 
so, much kind sympathy— and sympathy to one j the power of fascinating my hi: 


sympathy— and sympathy 
in my position is so sweet -that not for worlds 
could.I-fiud it in my heart. to be' the source of 
.annoyance. Let me go, madam ! — I wilt take 

elsewhere the burden of. my own sorro "-s ” 

“Miss Marshall,’ 1 interrupted the Minister’s 
wife, “ there is something savouring of reproach- 
fulness in your tone, your look, and your 
manner, Ah 1 if a doubt had previously re- 
mained in my mind, it would now he cleared 
up.' Yes it is indeed so 1 There is confirmation 
of my painfal conjecture in every syllable you 
have uttered— in ever} - glance yon have Hung 
upon, me. Oil I’’ she cried, wringing her hands 
bitterly— hut still she did- not weep,— “ what 
-must you think of a man who wields so much 
power. to do good, and yet uses it so un- 
worthily ? Oh, what' must you think, 1 say ?— 
what must you think ? Alas that I should have 
been compelled to speak thus openly and plainly 
in your presence : but I see how it has been. 
2W too have experienced an outrageous pro- 
posal from that man whose conduct fills me 
with shame, as it causes my unhappiness, — 
that man nevertheless whom 1 love so devotedly 
and so well ! Oh, if my dear friend Constance” 
—thus alluding to the Marchioness of Yillebelle 
—“knew that I am unhappy, and suspected 
.the cause— But no I * she interrupted herself 
vehemently : “ heaven forbid that it should be 

suspected at all heaven in mercy forbid I ’ 

The unfortunate lady became convulsed with 
grief — or rather desisted from'her impassioned 
outpourings through the augmenting paroxysms 
of that rending anguish ; and Kate Marshall, 
forgetting whatsoever difference of rank there 
might be between them, took both her hands 
— pressed them warmly in her own— .and be- 
sought her to be comforted. The gush of mental 
agonies was too violent to last long ; and when 
Ita sweeping fury had passed away— or at least 
had yielded somewhat to a lull — the Minister's 
wife caressingly acknowledged the display of 
Miss Marshall's sympathy : and after a brief 
pause went on speaking. 

.“Circumstances, - ’ she said, “have led me 
into revelations to your ears which have never 
been breathed even to. my mother or father — 
much less to fiiends . or acquaintances. No: 
the pride of a woman has prevented that , — the 
pride of a .Cistiliah too ( Were I - ill-looking, 
unaccomplished, and coarsein manners, I might 
complain of a husband's, neglect— because, in 
that case, I. should not be sustained by a proper 
pride above the meanness of complaining. It 
is however different-.. My glass tells riie - that I 
am not ugly : a retrospect Over the educational 
training' through which I have passed, con- 
vinces me that I cannot 'altogether be devoid 
of mental attractions ; and the adulation' which 
1 receive in society, forbids the notion that • my 


'band s heart. 
But*! will tell you more, Miss Mat shall. When 
four years ago I first formed his acquaintance, 
he was a poor, unknown, struggling advocate 
at the bar. We were married— and the dower 
t> hich I brought him, though Bmall, - was 
nevertheless the foundation of his fortune. 
Therewith he established the journal which 
became such a power ■ amongst the press- 
power too amongst the people.. It procured 
him a seat in the Chamber of Deputies ; and 
thence the transition was bj’ no means -difficult 
to the elevated post of a Minister. To me he 
owes everything : my recompense is— nothing ! 
worse than nothing — it is neglect ! For three 
years has our married life lasted : for two years 
we have occupied separate chambers yes, for 
two years we have been only as friends dwell- 
^ beneath the same roof. There has been as 
much alienation between us — or rather on his 
part towards me— as if no nupti-0 vows bad 
ever been pronounced. It may seem singular 
to you. Miss Marshall, that within the first 
hour of our acquaintance, I tell you all this 
but it. is because circumstances have led me 

into the revelation Aud besides,” 1 added 

the Minister’s: wife, suddenly looking as if 1 
she were, ashamed and confused “ there is a pro- 
ject in. my mind which may serve the purposes 
of us both.” 

Serve mine.? ’ ejaculated Kate, eagerly 
catching, like a drowning creature, at any straw. 
“Do you mean that there is hope of Baying the: 
‘"e of him I love ?” 

“ Hope ? Yes— every hope !” responded the 
lady. “But only if you will be guided by; 

“Guided by you?” exclaimed Miss Mar- 
shall: “you are an angel sent to raise me up 
from despair ! Oh, you have but to' speak — . 
to give me your instructions— to tell me w hat 
to do— and I will follow your counsel in all 
thin us !” 

“Patience for a moment,” said the lady; 
and let me first understand you beyond the 
possibility of mistake. Deal frankly with me 1 : 
thiuk not of wounding my feelings by any 
painful disclosures: it is absolutely necessary 
that I should learn everything which passed 
between my husband and yourself.” 

“Do you indeed insist upon such full and 
complete revelations ?” asked Kate. 

do,” responded the Minister's wife. 
“Again I say, tell me everything ! The 
success of the project which I have in my mind, 
depends upon the accuracy with which you 
give me these details. Alas ! did you not 
perceive that I only conjectured them but 
too well almost from the beginning ? You 
are not the first, Miss Marshall, to whom my 
husband has made such proposals : you are 
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not the first to whom he has offered to .sell 
that, mercy which on no other .condition would 
he vouchsafe 1 But you arc one of the. few 
who have had the honour, the Bpirit, and the 
rectitude to scorn and disdain the proposition. 
Oh ! you know not how I love my husband, 
notwithstanding all his faults ; and if I could 
but wean him back to my arms — But I am 
wasting time. Bray give me your explana- 
ations.” 

Kate Marshall, — perceiving that the Minis- 
ter’s wife was firmly resolute in hearing these 
disclosures, and that they connected them- 
selves with plan she* was revolving in her 
mind,— no longer hesitated to acquiesce in her 
demand. She accordingly entered upon a 
narrative of those particulars of her interview 
with the Minister which are already known to 
the reader : but inasmuch as she appeared dis- 
posed to glance at them more lightly than was 
consistent with minuteness of detnil, in order 
to avoid as much' as possible shocking the 
outraged wife, the latter was compelled to 
question her closely to elicit the fullest par- 
ticulars. Ultimately every tittle was revealed, 
—not even to the omission of the insolent 
prophecy thrown out by the Minister, to the 
effect that within the week which was passing 
Kate would return to him. 

“Now I know nil,' " said the minister’s wife, 
in a mournful voice : for she could not he other- 
wise than shocked at the cold-blooded cruelty 
and refined villany of her husband’s conduct : 
but speedily brightening up again, with the 
hope which was encouraged by the project 
then in her mind, she said, “ Now, Miss 
Marshall, 1 will explain to you the course 
which is to he followed — the only course 
whereby you can save your lover from an 
otherwise certain death P 

The Minister's wife nnd Kate Marshall re- 
mained together for nearly an hour longer in 
deep and earnest discourse : but what the 
nature of it was, need not now be particularized. 
Suffice it to say, that Kate took her departure 
with hope in her bosom ; and on returning to 
the hotel, she gave the landlady to understand 
that she had experienced no unfavourable 
reception at the bauds of the Minister of the 
Interior and his wife— but that a definite 
answer could not be given to her prayer for 
three or four days to come. 


CHAPTER CXLYI. 

THE ArrOIXTMEKT. 

It was on the fourth morning after the inter- 
views with the [Minister and his wife, — and 
consequently verging towards the end of the 
I week, within the limit of which it was so vital- 
ly necessary to adopt a . decisive measure on 
I behalf of Ned Russell, — that Kate Marshall 


again, ^apparelled herself in her., handsomest, 
costume. She . expended a considerable' time 
over her toilet, —paying the minutest attention 
to every detail, and studying to render herself 
as attractive as possible. No doubt she felt that 
there was something’ meretricious in all this : 
but the image of her beloved w£s. uppermost in I 
her mind,— she was ‘doing it for his sake— and 
this was her consolation. Her heart too beat 
high with liope-j and this inward excitement 
gave a rich carnation bloom to her countenance. 
Never had Kate Marshall appeared to greater 
advantage.: never had her handsome counte- 
nance looked handsomer— never were the rich 
contours of her shape more admirably displayed 
by the aids of apparel. 

It was bordering upon noon, when having 
finished this careful. toilet, Miss Marshall enter- 
ed a hired vehicle, and was driven to the private 
dwelling of the Minister of the Interior. This 
house, as already intimated — and like many of 
the mansions at Madrid — had two entrances. 
One was considered the private means of access 
to the family compartment : the other commu- 
nicated with the official rooms of the Minister 
himself : for we should have observed that al- 
though he transacted his principal business at 
the Ministry of the Interior, he nevertheless 
received, at a certain hour, applicants and visi- 
tors at his, own private residence. Perhaps he 
had more motives than ono in adopting this 
course : it might be that there were certain 
matters which he could conduct with greater 
privacy at his own abode thnn at tbe building 
officially devoted to tbe department over which 
he presided. 

It was at the entrance to the Minister's apart- 
ments that the vehicle which bore Kate, stopped 
to set her down, as on the preceding occasion 
she was conducted up to the waiting-room : 
several other persons were there assembled ; — 
but almost immediately after her arrival, she 
was desired by the usher to follow him into the 
Minister’s presence. It was evident therefore 
that this usher had received his instructions 
how to act in case Miss Marshall should call 
again. The colour was heightened upon her 
cheeks as she followed the official into 
the same cabinet where she had before 
seen the 'Minister of the Interior ; and on 
entering that apartment, she observed that he 
was now alone, — the secretary bavincr been 
doubtless ordered to withdraw. The Minister 
endeavoured to maintain a cold reserve of 
manner,— as if he did not choose to Bhow too 
much pleasuro at the fulfilment of his prophecy. 
At the re-appearance of Miss Marshall, never- 
theless, the gradual flushing of his previously 
pale cheeks, and the fiercer burning of his dark 
eyes, denoted but too painly tbe flaming up of 
the devouring desires which her preBenee had 
on the former occasion excited within him. 
Bowing with a distant courtesy, he motioned 
Kate to a seat— and resumed liis own, from 
which he had risen on her entrance. 
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“Year prophecy is fulfilled, sir,' V said Kate, 
speaking in a low bat firm voice. “ I am here 
once more. ' 

“But bare you been mindful of tbo warning I 
cave ?’ demanded the Minister, his eyes travel- 
ling slowly and with gloating eagerness over her 
entire form: “have you borne in mind the 
assurances I so emphatically held out, that it 
would bo useless to have recourse anew to 
intercession and entreaty— to threat or up- 
braidine 1“ 

“ I have borne all tbn in mind,' - answered 
Kate, her looks sinking beneath the devouring 
gaze of the libertine Minister. 

“Then I am to understand, Miss Marshall, 11 
be went on to say, " that yon have consented to 
my proposition ?” 

11 1 am resolved to save at any price the life 
of him whom I love and still Kate spoke in 
a low but firm tone. 

“ It is well— and your decision is a wise one, 11 
said the Minister, every feature of bis coun- 
tenance being expressive of the inward exulta- 
tion that filled his heart. “ Doubtless you 
reflected that the period of delay is drawing 
to a close— and that to-morrow, — or the day 
after to-morrow' at latest, the order for your 
lover's pardon should be transmitted to the 
Captain-General of Catalonia ?" 

“Such has been my reflections/’ rejoined 
Kate: “and to ensure the transmission of 
that pardon, have I returned to fulfil your 
prophecy.” 

‘■Then listen I” said the Minister, as he 
now approached Kate ; and taking her hand, he 
bent towards her— eo that his breath, hot 
with the fever of desire, played upon her 
cheek. “ This night as the clocks proclaim the 
hour of ten, must you be with me. No one 
need mark your arrival : 'no one shall be nigh 
to observe yoor approach. I ‘ will give you the 
key of that door at the entrance-; — In ibort, 
everything ehall be managed with a becoming 
delicacy.” 

'“I expect as much at your bands, sir," an- 
swered Kate: “for heaven knows that if the 
shame and dishonour which I am this night to 
encounter, became whispered abroad id the 
world,, it would drive me to despair ahd to 
self-destruction 1” 

“ Fear , nothing !'* quickly answered the 
Minister, who was almost maddened by that 
close survey of Kate’s countenance,— a survey 
which showed him that she was still in all the 
freshness., of her charms -that no, artificial 
colour lent the hue of the rose to her cheeks : 
while at the same time he could driuk in' the 
breath that was pure and balmy as the gentlo 
breeze of a Spring morning. “ Fear nothing,” 
he repeated. “You have but to 'hint, at 
any other arrangements— and they shall ' be" 
adopted. All that I require is the faithful 
keeping of the* appointment : I .care' nob for 
the circumstances .under, which r it may be 
kept, so long as you will be ‘ihine 1” 1 


“Can you not understand," asked Kate, 
averting her blushing countenance, “that 
henceforth I can never look you in the face 
again ?- — Already am I overcome with shame 
nnd confusion ’’ 

“ And wherefore, beloved one ?” asked the 
Minister : and he endeavoured to imprint a 
kiss upon one of those glowing cheeks: but 
she quickly repulsed him, starting up from her 
seat at the same time. 

“No I no I” she cried: “not now 1 not 
now 1 Have I nob assured you that I am al- 
ready overcome with shame ? Spare me, I 
beseech you P 

“I ■will/’ lie answered: “because to-night 
you will be mine— altogether mino 1 But you 
will not come cold ana inanimate— coy and 
reluctant— to my arms 1 It taunt not be- a 
marble statue that I am to enfold in my em- 
brace. No : you must come glowing with 
passion and with ardour ” 

“ Speak not thus— speak not thus 1” inter- 
rupted Kate, trembling— perhaps shuddering 
from head to foot. “ Oh, there is something 
shocking in the idea of talking thus in the broad 
day-light, when the Run is shining 1 But to-night 
— when darkness shall be upon the face of the 
earth— and when in the midst of darkness also 

I shall meet you, that it may be different 1 

then, perhaps, the plunge being resolved upon) 

1 shall more than resign myself to my fate ” 

“ Oh, I understand you— I understand you I”, 
exclaimed the libidinous Minister, literally 
trembling with tlie ardour of his passion. “ Yon 
will be all that I require ? ■ But what meant 
you by those words you have just spoken— 
that in the midst of darkness in shall meet f” • 

“ I mean this,” answered Kate, still speak- 
ing with averted looks, and with a countenance 
crimsoned up to the very hair of her head : 
“ that inasmuch as I never again can look you in 
the face without dying of shame— and inasmuch 
as you have promised that whatsoever arrange- 
ment may be suggested to spare my feelings, 
shall be carried out— I Lave to stipulate that 
the only condition on which I will 'come, is 
to the effect that we do meet in darkness ; 
and that for the hour which I shall remain 
with you, your Excellency swears as a man of 
honour— by everything sacred in heaven, arid 
in fear of everything terrible in Satan’s king- 
dom— that you will not attempt to kindle lamp 
nor candle for the purpose of looking me in 
the face.’’ 

“No, no: I will not do it !’’ answered the 
Minister. "I will obey your behest- in all 
things.” 

1 “ You swear r demanded Kate, 

. .“I swear," responded the Minister. 

“You swear/’ she repeated, “as solemnly 
and as' fearfully as I ere now indicated ?*’ 

“I swear by all my Lopes of hereaftei 1” 
-was the rejoinder vehemently given. 

“ And understand me well/’ continued Kate, 
'still speaking -with avorted -looks— and .still < 
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I -too with - cheeks of peony-redness,— “.there is own- hand— sealed with .your, own sealj— an I 
soriiethi.ng still more coercive than an oath- — acknowledgment' which I shall. bear away. -with 
“ "VVhat mean you ?’’• demanded the Spaniard me,— that on certain conditions to he fulfilled 
hastily. : '• -to-night,, the-; full- and complete . pardon of 

“ I mean this,” was the (Jnick.reply :■ “ that -Edward Russell is ho be placed in my .posses- 
if you attempt to violate'that oath -which -you' sion. To-aiorrow l will remit, you ? .by messenger 
have sworn)' a dagger which I shall have .with or post, the.ackiipwIedgment'yQh are , about to 
toe — — " ; : ,• i ’ ■. - , , , • • ..... sign.V . r.E' r i‘ .. ■■ ' V, 

“A dagger ?” .ejaculated thee Minister,;, who 1 ;.j hut you’., will iise.'it '.to wreak’a yen- 

was in his soul a coward. ... u . . Ui , ... ’. • : geahee, upon.me f ' cried .the’ Minister, almost 
“Yes — a dagger!” responded ! Kate. “But.; astounded at" the demand. J ‘ -V 
not- to drink "your heart’s blood ! >>& am no; .‘‘.Think you ;. that. jf,I gaip , my ..end— namely, 
murderess-^ — no, not even! to avenge, such, an tlie.sai.yatiohVpf-, my jo.yer^’ jaaked Kate,— “ I 
outrage as that would be 1 But inasmuch, as,if shall be willing to . take a .step wliich^by !. giving 
after having-surf endered my honour up tOiyou, publicity .to..the/whdle dread and infamous trans- 
it would be aishame' goading metomadpess-.to abtioh,'ymuld make. known*, Vmy, , shame to’., the 
look you -in the face— and as death - wo.uldu be world ? No, sir : t should be.' but '■ too " anxiogs 
preferable to such shame, — that . dagger, which for the secret. to be religiously, kept. .’.But if, on 
is to. accompany me, shall be plunged deep' the., other . hand, you deceive, -me, in ‘respect to 
down into my, own bosom if you were to. at: the pardon — then should' T '.scatter' ".all other % 
tempt to violate your oath-. Then your ( Ex- { considerations .to the .wind j.'and! the ..idea, of 
cellency would have to account to the .world -as I .vengpahee becoming paramount,.! '.‘should 'pro- 
best you could, for the tragedy thus .occurring claim all, my. wrongs— because .when once that 
in the privacy of. your .own chamber. vengeance.bad'been .wreaked,; 1, myself' should 
- ‘‘ Fear ' nob, beauteous creature,” ( responded have no.longer a single tie to bind.me ; to exiafc- 
the Minister, “that tbere will be.need.fpr such ence. I should perish— and in ’-self-'de^truction 
a frightful catastrophe; . No, no : my iniagina- throw off the boil' of shamp 1” !!' " 
tion will depiet the loveliness of' your counte- 'The Minister, of. the' Interior ' per.ceived no- 
nance, ;.as it is already impressed • upon my thing' unreasonable in., ‘.all .this : oh , the con-, 
memory. Be it. therefore as you say..: we .will trary, het mepely^beheld therein the natural 
meet in. the darkness— -we will' continue , in precahtion .which a. woman , waS likely,! to. .take 
. darkness— we. will part in darkness-likewise." when having .to deal with a' person of unscrupu-. 

'. “ And the decree of pardon,”, added,. Kate, lous character! 'For his' Excellency knew full 
“ will' be .already drawn up— your signature well that suph ;i wets his character— and that jin’ 
will be attached thereto,?, You will have the sueh a light it. must be viewed by- Miss Marshall, 
document in readiness for me this night ' Bub bn this, score he was altogether indifferent j 
“ Fear not 1 all shall be done as' you wish/’ he considered himself to'hiave risen by his own 
replied the Spaniard. . • talentyahdintriguesbighabpve the! opinion of 

.“And- now, one word more. I”, continued the world at'.Iarge— and consequently to place 
Kate : “ for all this, has a business-like regia- him . j[p .total 'independence of the .opinion' of 
larity that must! not he lost sight. -of. Your an individual* - He' was'Infatuated With Miss 
Excellency perceives that I trust , entirely to Marshairs beauty. Wpossessed of. the .strongest 
your honour in faithfully placing.in my hands passions, _he,wa's excited, to. a more than ordinary 
the .pardon for which I am-to make so great a degree by her handsome' countenance .and ; her 
sacrifice. . There is in our. English history a fine shape : he longed. to clasp her in his arms 
terrible tale, of a .'certain . Colonel Kirke, who . — yearned j .with avidity, to make her his own. 
obtained possession of a young damsel’s virtue Therefore it was wibhoufc^any farther! besitation 
under circumstances somewhat. similar to these that he yielded to what he regarded 'as a mere 
which are taking place now, — with this precaution on her part: and -seating, himself 
difference, however, that , it was ,-the -girl’s at the desk, he penned in tlie English . language' 
brother j. and not' her. lover,' for whom she precisely such. a., document . as ,shb had.sng- 
sacrificed herself to that .pitiless .soldier-judge/ gested,— appending his ( sighafcui’e,.'>nd ' affix- 
It is however recorded that Kirke— a vile ing the ministerial . seal of . tlie Home/Depart- 
traitor to his pledge, and inspired with the nient. , ; . * V ..V '. ' .. 

cruelty of a fiend-^opened his casement in the “.One'single embrace, ere yoii; leave 'me, Miss 
morning;- and showed the dishonoured , sister .Marshall I” he , said, as tie ; presented the paper ; . 
the corpse of her brother suspended to a tree and. he made^a. movement to suit the action ho 
at a little distance. : Kow, ;your. Excellency hheword.;'. \ V..,,.,', " A ' , { V'" 

must understand-me well-f— ” . : ' “Kb, sif-YJupt .-liow l” . she pmphatically^e'X;! . 

“What !: do you believe me capable of such ‘claimed, (retreating a.'eouple.-bf .paces, .'“i anr. 
diabolic . perfidy : as that ?:’ . ejaculated . the ;no.w brazen.-face that . can ‘thus icalmly andjdeli-' 
Minister. ! . ;•>* ' iberately '.surrender myself . ‘to , the ahmsjofjk • 

“ I have a right to. guard against .it," respon- stranger. ITnderstand ine .well, sir !’’ she- con-, 
ded Kate, calmly and firmly. ; . “ Give me/now tinuedj again with’ averted ^countenance/'and i 
a written acknowledgmenfc.' signed,;by , your with that crimsoning*' of the "'cheeks , which j 
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showed how revolting it was unto the sensitive 
delicacy of her feelings to be compelled thus 
to argue and expatiate upon such a subject : 

“ understand me well, sir I I am pure and 
chaste : it is no meretricious female whom 
you are thus wooing by coercion instead of 
by sentiment ; and again do I repeat that in 
the broad daylight, with the sun shining, I 
cannot look you in the face and think of all 
that is to be consummated. This night, punc- 
tually as the clocks at Madrid proclaim the 
hour of ten, shall I keep tlio appointment 
which has been made.' 1 

With these words Kate Marshall, having 
secured the document in her bosom, moved 
towards the door ; and the Minister of the 
Interior sought not to detain her — sought not 
even so much as to touch her hand again. 
That door closed behind her ; and when lie 
was once more alone, lie gloated over the idea 
that within a few hours thence, the superb 
creature who had just quitted his presence, 
would be his own— abandoned completely unto 
him— clasped in his arms ! 

Kate returned to the hotel ; and in- the 
course of the afternoon, a lady — wearing the 
graceful Spanish mantilla, which completely 
concealed her countenance— called upon her at 
that hostelry. They were closetted together for 
nearly an hour ; and then the visitress took her 
leave,— departing on foot as she had come, and 
with the mantilla completely hiding her 
features, so that she could not possibly be 
recognised by any one belonging to the estab- 
lishment. This lady was the wife of the Minis- 
ter of the Interior : bat wherefore had she 
thus stealthily sought an interview with Kate ? 
This question will be speedily answered by the 
incidents which we are about to record. • 

The hours pissed— evening came— the dusk 
set in— and at length the iron tongue of Time 
proclaimed the moment of the appointment 
which Mias Marshall had consented to keep 
with the Minister of the< Interior. This func- 
tionary had given an intimation to liis domes- 
tics that they were to be out of the way so far 
as his o^n piivate suite of apartments was 
concerned ; and they, comprehending full well 
that their master had in hand one of his wonted 
affairs of gallantry, took the hint and were 
careful to obey it. Faithful to his promise to 
Kate Marshall, he extinguished the lights in 
the vestibule— on the staircase — in Ide spacious 
landing to which that staircase led,— every- 
where, in short, from the entrance-door to that 
of his own chamber — and within tlie chamber 
itself likewise. He was apparelled in a dress- 
ing gown— bis feet were thrust into Blippers : 
his heart was beating with the excitement of 
his passions- for his fervid imagination was 
enabled to define and delineate all the con- 
tours of that shape which the dress of bis 
intended victim had concealed, although to a 
eertain extent developing them. He thought 
L o himself that the moment was now at hand 


which was to give him one of those reward 
for which he had laboured, and toiled, and 
intrigued : inasmuch as he regarded the pos- 
session of power, not merely as a crowning 
triumph of his ambition, but likewise as the 
means of gratifying jbis insatiate lust for 
pleasure. 6 

It was, as we have said, ten o’clock— and 
already for at least five minufes had the licen- 
tious Minister been waiting in the vestibule, — 
waiting there in the darkness for the arrival of 
her whom he expected. Nor was he kept long 
in suspense. The bell at the entrance rang : 
he flew to open the door— and a female form, 
closely veiled, passed into the vestibule. 

“ Beauteous creature, I thank thee,” ex- 
claimod the impassioned Minister, “ for thus 
punctually keeping the appointment of love I" — 
and now feeling that he had a right to consider 
her his own, shrouded in the darkness as they 
werr, and all arrangements beiDg made by him 
in faithful compliance with Kate Marshall's 
stipulations,— he tore up the veil, and Btraining 
her in his arms, pressed his lips to her’s. 
“ No T,',' he said, “ let me lead you hence/’ 

She had spoken not a word : she appeared to 
have surrendered herself like a willing victim 
to his embrace. She accompanied him up the 
stairs: the landing was crossed— the chamber! 
was entered. 

For obvious reasons we must pass with some 
degree of haste over this scene. Suffice it to say 
that balf-an-hour had elapsed from the moment 
that the Minister of the Interior had conducted 
the female to his chamber,— when he exclaim- 
ed, in the English tongue. “By heaven, there 
is 6ome mystery in all this 1 You answer my 
impassioned language in monosyllables— and 
these Jowly murmured ! A suspicion— yes, a 

suspicion has flashed to my mind No 1 it 

has been growing and growing for Borne 

minutes past now it is confirmed By 

heaven, I will be satisfied I” 

“ Remember your solemn pledge, sir," whis- 
pered a female \'oice, in the darkness of that 
chamber, and also speaking in'English, — “there 
is to be no light !’’ 

“Ah, this voice 1” ejaculated the Minister, 
full of wildering astonishment and affright : 

“ it is not that of her whom I expected 

though feigned, I know that it is not ! It has 

not her accents 1 am deceived But, by 

the living God, I will clear up the mystery !” 

“Remember, sir— the dagger ” 

“Away with all considerations I" cried the 

almost infuriate man. “At any risk 

“Then the consequences be upon your own 
head," again murmured that female voice. “It 
is I who promised to meet you— it is I who 

have abandoned myself to you Give me the 

pardon, and suffer me to depart !’’ 

The Minister had remained perfectly still, 
and listening breathlessly to her words as she 
thus spoke : for he sought, with all the keen^ 
ness of the sense of hearing, to discover 
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whether it were really Kate Marshall's voice or j 
another. 

“ No, no— I am deceived !’’ he ei iculated, now 
speaking in his ovrn native tongue. “There is 
something startling in all this ? ’ 

He rushed to the chimney-piece, where there 


e or i partly opening the door, addressed his valet 
thus : — 

now “ Hasten and take with you a sufficient 
re is number of the police for the arrest of a womat, 
—this woman being a resolute and determined, 
here one. Lose no time in repairing to the hotel 


were materials ready for striking a light. H ; s where she resides — and he named it. “Let 
female companion endeavoured not to prevent no mercy be shown her ! let no delay take 
him from using those materials : she doubtless place I Sse that she communicates not with a 
thought that such an attempt would be vain, single individual belonging to the establish- 
and might only lead to- the exercise of violence ment. It is of equal importance that all 
towards herself, and to the disturbance of the papers in her possession should be secured on 
household. Therefore in a few moments a light the spot— sealed up— and brought to me. Let 
sprang into existence in the room : but not every nook and corner — every possible crevice 
more quickly blazed up that flame, than did of concealment— be thoroughly searched and 
the eyes of the Minister glaDce upon the examined : for this is a dangerous woman — a 
female— and he behold his own wife 1 spy in the pay of theCLrlists — and she has im- 

“ Madam, 1 he said, becoming composed and portant documents with her. Her name L 
calm all in a moment, and speaking in a cold Catherine Marshall : England is her native 
stern voice, — “ I will not pretend to declare that country. Now depart; — and at the expiration 
you are not justified in the course you have of an hour at the farthest, 1 shall expect that 
pursued. But on wy side I have now only one you knock at this door to announce that the 
alternative to adopt.’ 5 arrest is effected, and to place in my hands 

Thus speaking, he took from a side-table a the sealed packet containing all the papers 
sealed packet, containing the pardon of Edward found in the woman’s room. Stop 1— one word 
Eos3e!l ; and deliberately tearing it in halves, morel When conveyed to gaol, let her be 
he set fire to it by the wax-candle which he had placed in a cell by bemlf ; and see that some 
lighted. He watched the fragments until they trustworthy individual be appointed as the 
were consumed : the balded, disappointed, and turnkey." 

even humiliated wife watched them also. Then, Having issued these instructions, the Minis- 
as the last sparks were expiring one after the ter of the Interior abruptly closed the door of 
other on the blackened timier, the unhappy the chamber ; and as his eyes again settled 
lady heaved a profound sigh ; and tears tiicklea upon bis wife, he saw that she was pale, trern- 
down her cheeks as she thouaht of what would biin?— the picture of grief and despair, 
now be the feelings of poor Kate Marshall. “For heaven’s sake, consummate not this . 
But as a recollection suddenly flashed to her stupendous injustice 1” cried the unhappy lady, 
mind, she accosted her husband ; and looking flinging herself at the Minister’s feet. “Ob, do 
him with earnest significaney in the counten- not, I implore you ! Avenge not upon her 
ance, said, “ Mies Marshall has an acknowledg- whatsoever rancour you may cherish against 
ment signed by your own hand— sealed with me 1 It was I who devised the project— it 

the Ministerial signet— to the effect that the was I who counselled her how to act ’’ 

pardon of Edward Russell is to be presented “ Ilow came you to form ber acquaintance?’ 
to her !” demanded the husband, folding his arms across 

“Oa certain conditions,” responded the his chest, and looking^ down in cold severity 
Minister, coldly, — “which have not been ful- upon that wife who still knelt at his feet, and 
filled.” whom he bade not arise from her suppliant 

“ But that acknowledgment,” qnickly ex- posture, 
claimed his wife, “will prove your ruin 1 it “She brought me a letter from the Mar- 
will serve as the corroboration of the tale dimness de Villebelle. That letter I can Bhow 

which she will tell ’’ you. It was on the same day when she had 

“No,” interrupted the Minister; “it will a first interview with you Oh 1 in mercy 

have none of these effects and he pulled spare her ! Send and revoke the order ere it 
the cord of the bell with some degree of be too late ! I will pledge my existence that 
violence. no evil use shall be made of ihe written pro- 

- “ What would you do ? what intention have mise you have given In mercy spare her, I 

you?’’ demanded his wife, seized with cons- conjure you !” and the unhappy lady extended 
ternation. her clasped hands in anguished entreaty to- 

“ Listen to the orders I shall give," rej. fined wards her husband, 
her husband, still iu that same cold, stem, Bat cold and pitiless, he continued to gaze 
implacable voice ; “and you will hear.’’ down upon her : he was moved not by her 

The bell which he had just pulled, rang in beauty nor her tears : he seemed not to reflect 
the chamber of a valet who slept overhead, that in atonement for the monstrous injustice 
Scarcely had the Minister given that response he had done towards her who was his wife, he 
to his wife, when a knock was heard at the was bound to confer any boon which she might 
door of the apartment ; and the Minieter, demand. There, in semi-nudity, she knelt : 
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there, clad only in the the lightest drapery, 
was she, a suppliant at his feet— and he still 
remorseless and implacable ! 
i “ But wherefore,” he demanded, “ did you 
leave several days to elaps.e ere this project of 
your's, to which she became an accomplice, was 
put into execution ? ’ 

“ Oh, because it was deemed more prudent 
to allow that interval to pass, so that it might 
appear as if she procrastinated the dread alter- 
native until almost the latest moment *’ 

“ I understand,” interrupted the Minister, a 
Bcornful smile appearing upon his lips. “ It 
was indeed a stratagem altogether well worthy 
of woman’s ingenuity,— a stratagem whereby 
two purpose were to be served : she to obtain 
the pardon of her lover — you to win back a 
neglectful husband to your arms. And pray, 
madam, was it your intent to keep this secret 
all to yourself 

“ No,” she answered, suddenly rising to her 
feet, and assuming a firmer look. “ To-morrow, 
after having placed the pardon in the young 
woman's hands, I should have come to you— I 
should have thrown myself at your feet, where 
1 have now been so vainly kneeling— I should 
have confessed everything— I should hare 
besought you to take compassion upon me, and 
to consider that the course I had adopted wns 
not merely to save a virtuous and unhappy 
foreigner from the chance of succumbing to a 
foul wrong as the only alternative of rescuing 
her lover,— but likewise as a proof of the 
affection, undirainished, and undying, which I 
entertain for you ! Oh, will you not "he merci- 
ful ? do what you will with me, but spare 

that uuhappy creature ?” 

“ It is impossible,” responded the husband : 
“ the order has gone forth— it is too late ! And 
now, madam," he added, with another scornful 
smile, “ since you have thus contrived to obtain 
access to my chamber, it suits me that you 
should remain here for the present, — inasmuch 
as I will not conceal from you my apprehension 1 
that if left at liberty, you would speed to the 
hotel in the hope of anticipating the visit of 
the police.” 

“ And is it thus that you address your own 
wire ?” exclaimed the wretched lady : then, as 
her eyes suddenly flashed fire, and her form ! 
appeared to dilato with the inspiration of 
indignant pride, she exclaimpd, “ But enough 
of this humiliation for me 1 You have commit- 
ted the foulest outrage which a husband can i 
perpetrate towards a wife : you stand before j 
mo under circumstances which tender your 
purposed infidelity undeniable and not one 
syllable of remorse has passed your lips 1 You 
take the highest ground — that ground which I 
myself ought. to occupy ! — you treat me as if I 
were the offender, — whereas it is you youreelf 
who are the criminal 1 But 1 will bear patiently 
with my wrongs no more. Have you forgotten, 
sir, that Spanish blood flows in my veins — that 


a true Castilian vengeance can animate my 
soul ? ’ 

“ Madam,” answered the Minister coldly, “ if 
you think that you have it in your , power to 
ruin me, make the attempt. If it succeed, you 
pull down an edifice ovens your own head aB 
well as over mine : if you fail, you will only 
widen the distance which of late has subsisted 
between us.” 

The unhappy lady saw but too keenly and 
felt but too forcibly the truth of these observa- i 
tions ; and flinging herself upon the couch, she 
gave way to a passionate. outburst of grief. . | 

At the expiration of the hour, there was a ; 
knock at the door of that chamber ; and the 
Minister hastened to receive the tidings which 
his valet brought. He passed out upon the 
landing ; and the unfortunate lad^ heard the 
domestic speak thus :— 

“Your Excellency’s commands are obeyed to 
the very letter : the English woman, hearing 
the name of Catherine Marshall, is in piison — 
and this packet contains the few papers which 
were found in her possession.” 

“Good !’ responded the Minister: and re- 
entering the chamber, he closed the door. 

Then, tearing open the packet, he examined 
the papers one after the other : but bis looks 
altered visibly to the keen watching eye of his 
wife, when he found that the written promise 
given to lvate Marshall, was not amongst them. 
This was an event for which ho was but little 
prepared : he had felt confident the acknowledg- 
ment would he amongst those documents— but 
it was not 1 The case was dangerous— critical : 
that acknowledgment was in his own hand- 
writing— bore his own signature— and was 
invested with all the formal sanctity which the 
Ministerial seal could bestow. 

“You perceive,” said his wife, more in 
anguish than reproach , H that you have woven 
a web which is closing around you — alas, I fear, 
to your utter ruin 1” 

The Minister gave no immediate response — 
but stood gazing upon the papers with looks of 
sombre moodiness. His wife continued to 
watch his countenance with painful anxiety : 
she knew chat the circumstances must be 
perilous and threatening indeed, when they 
could make this deep impression upon such a 
man as her husband. 

“You can save me 1" he sudden!? exclaimed, 
approaching the coucli on which she reclined, 
her arm supporting her head. 

“ Oh, if I could 1 ’ she cried with an ex- 
pression of joy, and hope, and love appearing 
upon her features : “ it would be the happiest 
moment of my life — because perhaps you would 
in that case give me back some portion of your 
heart?’ 

“ Yea,” quickly responded her husband, 
whose soul, indurated though it were, was 
touched by all these evidences of that trnly 
noble-minded woman's devoted attachment, 
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and who could not help feeling that this prompt j sible to recall whstvwrr course Mias 'Marshall 
anxiety on her part to succour him in lii* may have taken !’■' 

embarrassment, was far more than he deserved It was still more impwsible than at first for 
after fill the abominable infamy of hie c-induct : the Minister to rennin in-ensible to the gener- 
— “ yes, I have indeed treated you too harshly ! our conduct of hi-* wife. That heart which for 
I were the veriest wretch upon earth if I did nearly two years had remained no hardened 
not appreciate so much goodness !*' — then in against her, was melted. lie would have been 
a voice rendered tremulous with the convicting j the vilest, the most detestable, and the most 
emotions which such a variety of circumstanc-'s | brutal of wretches were it otherwise: but 
had excited within him, he went on to say, “ I unprincipled though he were, he was not bo 
cannot blind myself to the fact — I do not | had ns all this-. 11c seized his wife’s hand — 
hesitate to admit— that I stand upon the very he ctrried it to hi»lip3— and as she wound 
verge of ruin. Ah, cursed folly that has brought 1 h*r arm® about his neck, he clasped her to his 
me to this extremity P ‘ 1 breast. 

“My dearest husband,” said the noble- “Admirable woman !" he exclaimed, “you 
hearted Spanish woman, seizing his hands and ! have taught me a lesson this night which 1 
pressing them to her bosum, “ tell me wliat l cwmot posdbly forget l Whatsoever may be 
can do to serve you.” the result of these threatening circumstances, 

“ I am about to ask you much,” quickly res- ’ l «iia!l not remain iiuntindfnl of your noble 
ponded the Minister : but then, as a sudden generosity. No— I shall not I Wicked nud 
thought struck him, he exclaimed. “ c i‘i 1 you •micropulou* I have been 1 Not for an 
most know what Miss Marshall has done with instant dn 1 attempt, to palliate my 
that document ? She acted under your air ice 1 ■ induct : hut I may atone for it— yes, I may 

” * l atone for it : anrl that atonement shall be made. 

“Think you, 1 ’ interrupted the lady will a rc- J I will now follow your advice in all things. 

proachfnl look, “ that I should have lef yon Von ray that you will j roeeed this night ’’ 

thus in suspense, had I reilly known ho; she . “To the pri«m 1* exclaimed the lady. “Yes 
has disposed of the paper ? *No— on my roll. I | — at or.ee 1 I/»*p not a moment in writing an 

am ignorant on the subject I I saw h<w this order for the discharge of Miss Marshall : 
afternoon ; and she acquainted me with all that within an hour or two clic may be back at the 
had taken place between herself and you in the hot <d- and the circumstance need not obtain 
morning : she even showed me that paper— hut ; p ililicity. - ’ 

I neither counselled her to make any special While thus spenkin?, the Minislct’s wife had 
use of it, nor did she intimate Lhnt such was i began to re-apparel herself hastily ; and lie, 
her intention. S > far from mrself having the taking writing materials which were in the 
knowledge that she thought of parting with it, j room, sat do?n and penned the document 
it w.aa a purtion of my plan to obtain it from 1 wherewith nbe hud er joined him to entrust her. 
her on the morrow, wh’en placing the pardon 11 Hat is not Miss Marshall herself,’’ he sud- 

in her hand'- ; and I should have come, as I ere jdenly asked, “phvving yon f-dsc 1 mean 

now said, to throw myself at your feet— to by the disposal of that written piomisc v ilk- 
reveal everything— and to restore to you this I out vour knowledge 

very written promise whereof we are spp.iking." 1 “Let us not judge her hastily, " interrupted 
The lady spoke with such a voice and vith | the lady. “She may have secured it in some 
such looks of completpst sincerity, that it was j place where it lm escaped the notice of the 
impossible for her huslnnd to doubt the truth ! searchers. This is indeed moat probable : for 
of her averments. J brief as my acquaintance hiss been r.ilh her, I 

“ I believe yon,” he mid : “ what right in- have nevertheless obtained n suflicient insight 
deed have 1 to doubt you— you vim are ex- 1 into lior disposition to frel Bssur-d that she 
hibitingn kindness and an nllection towards j would do naught to injure you, thee fleets of 
me wnicli I ro little deserve 1*’ which should ndound upon raj se,f. I am now 

“ And the service I can render you ? ’ asked about to irsuo forth : I will repair to the prison 

the wife anxiously. “ Methinks I can anticipate But you err power me to promise Miss 

what you would Bay.” Marshall that her lovei’u pardon cliall be for- 

“ At an early hnnr in the morning,” respon- warded to her in the morning i" 

ded the Minister, “yon must repair *’ “ The matter is in your hands,” answered the 

“ThiB night 1— now, if you will I" exclaimed i Minister : “ u'e jour own discretion— adopt 
the lady. “I know •» hat you mean : you would the eonrp.e which may appear best. Fear not 

have me visit Mi«s Marshall in her prison that 1 shall repudiate your actions 1" 

Hat, Ah I my dear husband, yon have still the He again embiaced his wife; and drawing 
power to make sonic atonement— and rest, ns- her veil closely over her countenance, the 
sured you will not be a loser thereby I Sign maznanimoua lady issued forth into the streets 
'’•o orSor for this young woman’s release: lot of Madrid, 
n. be the bearer of it to Lbe gaol— and 1 stake 
i\ xistence upon the promise J now make, — 

| h. i is, that I will save you 'if it heyefcpos- 
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CHAPTER CXLVII. 

THE GAOL. 

It was soon after eleven o’clock on the eventful 
night of which we are speaking, that Kate 
Marshall’s chamber at the*. hotel was suddenly 
invaded by the Minister’s valet, followed by 
three officers of the Secret Police in plain 
clothes. Kate had not retired to rest : nor 
indeed had she even begun to disapparel her- 
self. Her mind was too. much agitated with 
suspense as to the issue of the stratagem, to 
permit her to seek her pillow. She was there- 
fore sitting up, — endeavouring to concentrate 
her attention upon one of the books which she 
had brought with her from Hover : but she 
constantly lost the thread of what she attempt- 
ed to read ; and found her thoughts wandering 
to far different subjects. Although in respect 
to the written promise received from the Minis- 
ter of the Interior, she had adopted a par- 
ticular course— yet she could not satisfy herself 
that even this precaution would guard against 
the effects of his anger or the insidiousness of 
his treachery, should he discover that instead of 
the victim whom he expected, it was his own 
wife whom he was clasping in his arras. Thus, 
when the chamber was abruptly invaded by 
the valet and the policemen, Kate compre- 
hended but too well that the stratagem 
was detected ; and she was naturally 
smitten with the fear that all was lost. 
No — not quite all : for still there was the 
chance that some good might result from 
the manner in which she had disposed 
of the acknowledgment ; and this idea was 
faintly— but only faintly— cheering for Mis9 
Marshall. 

The reader has seen enough of her to be 
aware that she was by no means deficient in 
courage; and though' the shock produced by 
the sudden entry of those four men at this 
time of the night, was naturally great, she 
speedily recovered her presence of mind. She 
was however subjected to the grossest and most 
indelicate treatment on the part of the ruilians 
who now held her captive. They insisted upon 
seai'ching with their own hands the pockets of 
her garments ; and while two of the officers 
forcibly held her arms, the valet actually 
plunged his hand into her bosom, to ascertain 
if she had any papers concealed there. Crimson 
with indignation, and her eyes flashing fire, 
Kate Marshall with an almost preterhuman 
effort disengaged herself from the gripe of 
those ruffians ; aud snatching up one of the 
candlesticks, hurled it with such force at the 
insolent valet, that if it had struck him on the 
head, he never would perhaps have hnd another 
chance of practising such dastard conduct in 
this world : but he stepped nimbly aside, and it 
fell at the farther extremity of the room. Her 
trunk was then minutely searched — her 
garments were tossed out upon the floor : the 


inspection was most minute— but all that the 
ruffians could discover, consisted of a few of 
Ned Russell's letters which he had written to 
her at different times, and which she had 
brought with her for re-perusal ;— because 
what yonng woman, who loves, is ever un- 
accompanied by the tender epistles of him. to 
whom her heart . is devoted ?. The search was 
extended to the bed in the chamber— to the 
drawers — indeed to every nook where anything 
might be concealed : but nothing more was 
discovered, beyond the letters referred to. 
These were duly sealed up, and taken possession 
of by the valet, in accordance with the positive 
instructions he had received from his master. 

While the search was being prosecuted, Kate . 
Marshall stood looking on with indignation 
still depicted upon her countenance : but she 
spoke not a word — because she was unable to 
make herself understood by the Spiniards ; 
and even if it were otherwise, she was too full 
of wrathful pride and a sense of outraged 
modeBtj' to deign even a syllable of remons- 
trance or rebuke in respect to such brutal 
ruffians. When the search was over, they made 
her a sign to put on her bonnet and shawl ; and 
this being done, she was hurried down stairs to 
a vehicle waiting at the entrance of the hotel. 
She encountered not a soul belonging to the 
establishment ; — not even the kind-hearted 
landlady was nigh to bestow upon her a look 
of compassion : and therefore Kate full well 
understood that the seclusion of the inmates of j 
the hotel in their own chambers, while all 
these things were taking place, must be in 
pursuance of a strict mandate issued by the 
police officials to that effect. She likewise j 
comprehended that she was being borne to 
goal : for whither else could she be thus dragged 
away at that time of the night?’ 

And it was so. In a quarter of an hour the 
vehicle reached the gate of the gloomy prison ; 
and when the officials thereof were summoned, 
the valet gave whispered instructions relative 
to the consignment of Miss Marshall to a 
solitary cell. In a few minutes she was alone 
in that dungeon : for all the appearance of a 
dungeon lmd it, though not underground. 
It was a small chamber, surrounded with walls 
of massive masonry but too well calculated to 
beat back any cries of anguish which might 
issue from the lips of a captive imprisoned 
there. There was no window in those walls ; 
and the air was only admitted by a narrow 
grating in the huge door. An iron bedstead, 
with mean and sordid bedding— a table — a 
chair — bason and ever, these constituted the 
furniture of the place. The tunkey, who con- 
ducted Miss Marshall thither, took away the 
Ii-aht, — locking and bolting the door behind 
him ; and thus was she left in the depth of 
darkness and to the companionship of her 
own sad thoughts. 

Still her presence of mind did not forsake J 
her. Arbitrary as was the treatment to which 
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she thus found hcrsetf subjected, yet she knew show it," responded the lady. “You can but 
full ■well that even in a country where rnch ! too well conjecture that my project failed — that 
things could be done, this same tyrannous ! all was discovered: but you will rejoice for 
rower night not be stretched to such a length mv sake to learn that the incidents of this 


as to take her life secretly— nor publicly with- 
out some form of trial. "She likewife reflected 
that the wife of the Minister of the Interior j 
would most probably seek some means of 
befriending her : and she moreover knew 
that the course she had ndopted in respect to I 
the Minister's written undertaking, would be ] 
certain to lead to inquiries concerning her. j 
Thus, altogether she was not without some 
slight consolation : hut still she dee; ly fell 
the cruel treatment she was experiencing— 
while upon her cheeks still burnt the glow of 
indignntion on aocount of the brutality of the 
Minister's valet. 

For more than an hour she remained seated 
in the chair, giving way (n the thoughts ; — 
and then, without taking eff her apparel, she 
lay down upon the bed. Sleep did not visit 
her eyes,— nor did she even woo it : she 
bad no inclination for slumber. Nearly 
another hour passed : and it wns verging 
towards two in the morning, when she heard 
footsteps advancing along the stone corridor 
j leading to her cell. A light streamed through 
the grating in the door— the key turned in 
the lock— and the holts were withdrawn. 
Suddenly a wild terror seized upon Kate Mar- 
shall. "What if the unscrupulous and remorse- 
less Minister had canEcd her to be brought 
thither that he might by force accomplish his 
detestable pnrposc 7 wliat if the hireling 
creatures belonging to that gaol, would wink 
at the atrocities committed by one so highly 
placed and who wielded snch power cither to 
reward or to punish 7 Kate Htarlcd np from 
the wretched pallet ; and the grim-looking 
turnkey entered with a candle, which he 
placed npon the table. Bat who was it that 
followed him into that cell 7— to whom was 
it that he bowed with such profound rcRppct, 
while standing aside for this person to enter 7 
It was a female closely veiled : but by her 

form and Btature Kate knew her at once 

It was the Minfeter'a wife I 

The turnkey withdrew, — merely closing but 
not bolting nor locking the door behind him : 
the lady threw up her veil— and the next 
moment she and Kate were dosed in each 
other's 'arms. 

■“ I come to save you— I come to deliver you, 
Misa Marshall l" said the Minister’s wife. “ I 
tell you this at once, without' making it a con- 
dition for the information 1 seek. I wonld not 
insult you so unwarrantably as to adopt such 
a course— — “ 

. “Ah, my dear madam 1” exclaimed Kate, 
joy and gratitude beaming upon her counte- 
nance: "Ifelt assured you would not desert 
me— but I did not expect to receive bo soon the 
proof of your friendship.' 1 

“It is afforded so soon ad I could possibly 


I night have made so powerful an impression 
upon my hu<>hand, he has suddenly become an 
altered ’man The proofs he has given of this 
better state of feeling are most important for 
us both. To me he liaB promised amendment 
and a renewal r*f his love : to you he accords 
immediate ficodr.m and the pardon of your 
intended husband." 

Kate fell upon her knees, overcome with joy ; 
and conveying the hand of the Minister’s wife 
to her lips’, she covered it with her kisses and 
her tears. The Indy who brought this glad- 
dening intelligence, likewise wept. It was a] 
touching scene— full of an exquisite pathos— as 
the Ministers wife, compelling Kate Marshall 
to rise, once more strained her in her arms. 

“I cannot regret,” said the lady, “anything 
that has taken place, inasmuch as I feel assured 
it has given me hack a husband— and that 
hushand an altered and better man." 

*• To you, dear lady," answered Kate, smiling 
through her tears, “ is the gratitude of all the 
rest of mv existence due not only my grati- 

tude, but that of him whose life is saved 
through your kindness. Ah 1 now I bethink 
me— you spoke of certain information which 
you rtquirtu : and I am at no loss to conjecture 
what it is. Sly papers were seized with the 
idea that your husband's written undertaking 
would he found amongst them : and it was 
not. No— I sent it away for a certain purpose, 

which I will explain But fear not, dear 

lady !— it will fall into the hands of a kind 
friend of mine : and no use will be made of it 
prejudicial to your husband's interests." 

“ Thanks— a thousand thanks for Lliat assur- 
ance,’’ answered the Minister’s wife: “ you have 
relieved my mind from an immense load. For 
although 1 felt confident you would do nothing 
that should in any way violate tho compact 
which was made between us, to the effect that 
if your aims were accomplished through my 
agency, you would spare my husband from the 
chance of exposure,— nevertheless I feared that 
it might be possible for that document to fall 
into other hands less scrupulous and less gener- 
ous than your own.” 

11 Listen, dear lady,’’ answered Kate, “ while 
I give you a few words of explanation. I have 
already spoken to you. of the Count C'hristoval 
from whom I have received so much kindness, 
and through whose intervention the Captain- 
General of Catalonia suspended the extreme 
sentence of the law. The Connt, as you are 
aware, still remains at Barcelona, in order to 
continue his generous services until the best 
or the worst being known, there Bhonld no 
longer exist a need for them. When you left 
mo at the hotel this afternoon, I sat down to 
pen a few lines to Count Christoval,— not 
to make him aware of what was going on, 
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but merely to give him to understand that 
within a few hours the question would be 
decided whether Edward Russell was to be 
pardoned or not. It was, I can assure you, 
my first intention when I took up my pen, 
thus to confine myself 'to a vague and simple 
statement. But as I began to write, other 
rellections entered my mind. What if your 
stratagem should altogether fail ? what if the 
Minister, exercising those terrific powers 
wherewith lie had threatened me, should 
have me seizin upon, even in the dead 
of night — hurried me out of Spain — and cast 
upon the Portuguese or French frontier ? I 
shuddered at the thought ; and then too, by a 
natural association, it occurred to me that the 
same agents of this arbitrary power might 
wrest from me the written document which 
I held and that document was the only means 
by which, under any circumstances, 1 could 
retain ahold over your husband 1" 

“ I understand," observed the Minister’s 
wife : “ it was indeed most natural that these 
rellections should force themselves upon you. 
But proceed : for I am in haste to conduct 
you away from this horrible place — and the 
lady threw her shuddering looks around the 
massive walls of the cell. 

“ Having reflected in that manner,” resumed 
Kate, “ I deeply deplored that I had not con- 
sulted you on this subject : but those ideas 
had not entered my head previous to your 
departure— and when you were gone, I did not 
dare seek yon at your own abode, for fear 
that his Excellency might observed mo. I 
therefore thought to myself that it was ab- 
solutely necessary to secure the document by 
some means or another — and to dispofc of it 
in such a way that it might serve for eventual 
good, in case all other circumstances became 
adverse; I accordingly wrote the fullest 
details to Bon Christoval, — enclosing that 
document in the letter. I enjoined him the 
strictest secrecy, should it ultimately prove 
unnecessary to make use of the paper:— and he 
is a man of honour, madam — he will not deviate 
one tittle from the injunctions 1 rave nor from 
the course that I laid down for him to follow. 

I argued to myself that it was scarcely a breach 
of the compact made between yourself and me 
to adopt this course, — inasmuch as by your own 
counsel I obtained that undertaking from your 
husband.” 

“ Not for a moment, ” responded the Minister’s 
wife, “ do I consider it a breach of the compact. 
Yes -I counselled you to obtain that under- 
taking so as to ensure the granting of the 
pardon by my husband : and .yon did well to 
adopt the precaution which you are des- 
cribing.” 

“ My narrative will be terminated in a few 
minutes,” resumed Kate. “Recollecting how 
his Excellency had threatened to avail himself 
of his power to intercept my correspondence at 
the Post office, I deemed that medium of convey- 


ance to be an unsafe one for the transmission 
of my letter to Bon Christoval. I accordingly 
despatched it by a mounted* courier, who took 
his departure for Barcelona at about five o’clock 
this evening/' 

“ And what course,” inquired the lady, “ did 
yon instruct Count Christoval to adopt ?” 

“ I requested his lordship to take no step for 
eighteen hours after the receipt of my despatch : 
but if at the expiration of that time he received j 
not a second despatch from me, he was then to 
conclude that circumstances were adverse— that 
I was no longer the mistress of my own actions 
! — that I was either , in a prison or else being 
hurried out of Spain ” 

“And in that ease?” inquired the Minister’s 
wife anxiously. 

“ In that case,” responded Miss Marshall, “ I 
implored and entreated that his lordship would 
lose not a moment in taking horse— speeding to 
Madrid— calling on your husband— and making 
such use of my written narrative, corroborated 
as it was by that undertaking, as under all 
circumstances he might think fit.” 

“ Then no harm is done which may not he 
repaired I” exclaimed the lady, in a joyful tone, 

“ You have conducted all these proceedings, my 
dear Miss Marshall, with a most delicate con- 
sideration towards myself, and vith far more 
considertion than my husband deserved at your 
hands. But come— let us hasten away from this 
dreadful place.” 

Kate did not require to bo told twice to put 
on her bonnet and shawl : the turnkey was 
waiting at the end of the passage— and as the 
door of the cell opened, he hastened forward to, 
take the light and guide the two females forth. 
In a few minutes they stood in the open street ; 
and Kate breathed the air of Freedom once 
more just as the prison clock was proclaiming 
the hour of three in the morning. The hotel 
where she lodged, lay in the same direction as 
that which the Minister’s wife had to take ; 
and therefore they proceeded together. Had it 
been otherwise, the magnanimous lady would 
have all the same felt it her duty to see Miss 
Marshall safe to her own residence. 

“You will now snatch a few hours of that 
repose which must bo so necessary,” said the 
lady to Kate, when they reached the door of 
the hotel. “ By ten o'clock I shall again be 
with yon, the bearer of Edward Russell’s 
pardon ; and you will then lose no time in 
despatching another courier with the precious 
document to Count Christoval at Barcelona.” 

The Minister's wife bade Kate a temporary 
farewell ; and the house-porter speedily an- 
swering her summons at the gate, she obtained 
admission into the hotel. Seeking her own 
chamber, she lost no time in retiring to rest ; 
and well-nigh exhausted both in mind and 
body, she soon fell into a profound slumber. 

When she awoke, it was nine o’clock ; and 
the good-hearted land-lady was standing by 
the aide of the couch,— infinitely rejoiced to 
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have heard that her guest had come back in these circumstances— and not the least by the 
the middle of the night, and to find that the proofs of love which I have exhibited towards 
intelligence given to her by the house-porter him. He desires me to seek on his behalf the 
to this effect was indeed true. But inasmuch express assurance of your forgiveness ; and he 
as the landlady had been kept in ignorance pf beseeches that you will not refuse to accept 

all those transactions which were going on in the contents of this purse Nay, do not 

respect to the Minister, his wife, and the shake your head, my dear Miss Marshall 1 You 
stratagem devised by the latter, — the worthy will accept this trifling present from me, even 
woman could not conceive how it was possible if you have any scruple in receiving it from 
Kate had been arrested as a Carlist Spy— an him!” 

allegation' which she herself had not for an “ Deai'est lady,” answered Kate, with tears 
instant bilieved. She accordingly said that she in her eyes, “ I consider that bis Excellency 
supposed it had been all a mistake on the part has made every atonement ; and from the very 
of the police ?— and Kate, not wishing to be led bottom of my heart do I forgive him the tem- 
intofdrther explanations, readily assured the porary uneasiness which he caused me. And 
landlady that such was the case. you, dear lady — you have proved yourself the 

At ten o'clock, faithful to her promise, the kindest, the beBt of friends 1 But I cannot 

Ministfr’s wife— again closely veiled— called accept that purse— I need it not Though 

upon Kate, and presented her with a packet, not not rich, I have ample means for my present 
only containing her lover’s pardon, but like- purposes ” 

wise the letters which had been taken from *• Enough, my dear Miss Marshall!” inter- 
her trunk on the preceding night. Again did rupted the lady : “ we will say no more upon 
Miss Marshall pour forth her fervid gratitude the subject. But you will not refuse to wear 
to the excellent-hearted lady : again was her this for my sake and she drew from her 
joy displayed with bright smiles and glistening lincrer a splendid ring set with brilliants, 
tears. Oh ! to think that she should have Kate could not reject a gift so generously 
succeeded in her cherished aim after having and also delicately proffered : she accordingly 
exparienccd so many threatening adventures— accepted it; and after many embraces and kind 
so much affliction— and even atone time so words, she and the Minister’s wife bade each 
much despair ! This crowning happiness was other farewell. Within the hour, Kate was 
almost too much for her : but she was not one seated in a post-chaise, issuing forth from 
of those women who are apt to faint in periods the Spanish capital on the high road to Barce- 
of excessive grief or excessive joy ; and thus Iona, 
her natural fortitude soon came to her assist- 
ance. — 

She lost no time, while the Minister’s wife 
was still with her, in penning a few hasty lines CHAPTER CXLVII. 

to Don Ohristoval, — a few lines likewise to her 

beloved El ward Russell, assuring him that she xkd husskli.. 

was about to set off in a post-chaise to meet 

him at Barcelona. The pardon, and this note Ar.Tiiouuii the Captain-General of Catalonia 
for Russell, were enclosed in a packet addressed had the power to suspend the execution of Ned 
to Don Diego Ohristoval : and then Kate Russell's sentence for three weeks, he had not 
hastened to the landlady’s apartment, to inform granted a respite for that full period— but 
her that her lover’s life was saved, without any merely indefinitely. Don Diego Ohristoval was 
condition t f minor punishment,— aud to in reality somewhat alarmed at this circum- 
reciuest that a courier should be at once oh- stance : but in his letters to Kate, he had not 
tained to bear this second despatch on the chosen to increase her anguish by mentioning 
heels of the first. The worthy woman was so it: he however determined, as the reader has 
delighted that she could scarcely leave off seeD, to remain at Barcelona, so as to he upon 
embracing Kate, who was naturally impatient the spot to renew his intercessson and exert his 
that not a minute’s unnecessary delay should influence afresh with the Captain-General, 
occur ere the messenger was in his saddle, should it be necessary. B e tolerably well com- 
She saw the man depart ; and then hurried up prehended the difficulty in which this great 
to her own chamber, where the Minister’s wife functionary found himself placed, and therefore 
was waiting her return. understood how it was that he had not posi- 

“Now, my dear Miss Marshall,” said this tively and specifically defined the respite for 
lady, “ before we separate I have a certain duty the full period of three weeks, 
to fulfil, — a duty which, I have much pleasure The fact was, that the utmost indignation 
in Btating, was suggested by my husband : for prevailed amongst the inhabitants of Barcelona 
he feels that even the granting this pardon is and the neighbourhood at the slaughter of the 
scarcely an adequate atonement for his conduct Custom House officers ; and a vindictive spirit 
towards you. You porceive, therefore, that his called loudly for the nummary wreaking of the 
regrets of last night were not transitory. In- law's penalty upon the head of Russell. The 
deed be has been profoundly touched by all Political Chief, or supreme civil authority of 
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the principality, was to a certain extent at! 
enmity with the Captain-General ; and he 
failed not to represent as a great grievance, the 
leniency shown towards the English smuggler- 1 
captain by suspending the sentence. Again, 
the commanders of the Spanish revenue-cruisers 
upon the coast, were terribly enraged at the 
vessel having escaped them : and requiring a 
vent of some kind or another for their excited 
feelings, they also clamoured for the prompt 
execution of the law’s judgment pronounced 
against Edward Russell. 

Thus was it that the Captain-General was 
sorely pressed by the state of public feeling and 
by the opinions of the authorities in his dis- 
trict, — so that, at the expiration of a fortnight, 
he sent for Eon Diego Christoval, and assured l 
him that he dared no longer delay issuing the | 
warrant for the execution. This was on the 
very same day that Kate Marshall paid her j 
second visit to the Minister, to make the ap- 
pointment for the night— which appjintment, 
as the reader has seen, was in reality to be 
kept by the Ministers lady. Count Chiistoval 
besought and implored that the Captain-General 
would suffer the dictates of mercy to ride 
dominant above the pressure of \indictive 
sentiments : be assured his Excellency that 
most strenuous measures were being adopted 
at Madrid to obtain Russell’s pardon— that no 
doubt this pardon *on!d be vouchsafed— and 
that he (the Captain General) would therefore 
be much aillicted if by precipitating the execu- 
tion, he should so fatally render abortive the 
results of the good offices that were actively 
making their way in the capital. It was upon a 
Wednesday that these representations were 
made: that day week the full period of three 
wcek-B, to which the Captain-General's discre- 
te -nary power wa3 limited, would expire. 
Don Christoval urged that it was but 
for this one poor week he sought the 
delay ; and if nothing favourable traus- 
pired in the mean time, the sentence must 
then as a matter of course be carried into 
execution. Still the Captain-General shook his 
head, refusing to. comply. Don Diego would 
not leave him : he plied him with all possible 
arguments and intercessions : and ultimately 
he succeeded in gaining a portion of what he 
asked. To be brief, the Ciptain-Gcneral con- 
sented to a compromise between bis own 
inclinations on the one band, and the clamour 
of the public on the other. He accorded a 
farther delay of three days,— adding em- 
phatically that at eleven in the forenoon on the 
Saturday ensuing, the culprit must be executed, 
if no counter-instructions of any aort should 
arrive from Madrid. More than this Count 
Ciristoval could not obtain ; and therewith he 
was forced to content himself. 

Finding it now, therefore, useless to remain 
any longer in Barcelona,— and not even tarrying 
to obtain another intervie v with Ned Russell, 
whom, we should observe, be bad seen almost 


daily during the fortnight which had elapsed 
since his arrival at Barcelona, — he mounted 
his horse and set out on the highway towards 
Madrid. The distance between Barcelona 
and the Spanish capital is above three hundred 
miles ; and therefore Don Diego did .not 
entertain the hoje of reaching Madrid and 
returning to Barcelona within the prescribed 
interval. But he adopted his present proceed- 
ing for two reasons. In the first place, he 
thought it probable that Miss Marshall— if 
she had obtained the pardon— would, in. her 
loving zeal and tender anxiety, he hastening 
with it herself to Barcelona, — the more so, as 
he had led her to suppose that there was still 
another clear week of respite for Ned Russell. 
If therefore she were upon the road, he hoped 
to meet her: he would receive the pardon 
from her hands — and to make everything 
sure, would gallop back day and night until 
[he reached the Crtnlan capital once more. 
In the second place, he reasoned that she might 
have entrusted the precious document to a 
courier ; and knowing that these individuals are 
apt to tarry and drink on the way, he resolved 
to rnakejinquiries at every station and of every 
mouuted messenger whom he might meet,: to 
ascertain if the hoped-for paper were upon the 
road to Barcelona. 

It was in the forenoon of Wednesday that 
he thus set : and being an excellent horseman, 
as well as accustomed to the fatigues of travel- 
ling, he journeyed at a rapid pace.. .Resting 
as little as possible, and obtaining a fresh steed 
as often as circumstances would permit, he 
accomplished ninety miles by midnight, — 
which, considering the nature of the Spanish 
roads and the. sorry, animals used for posting 
or for couriers, was remarkably good. Allowing 
lumsell bat a couple of hours to recruit his 
strength, he continued his way. .Morning 
dawned ; and after another rest, he sped along. 
It was about noon on the Thursday, thatat 
a distance of one hundred and sixty miles from 
Barcelona, he encountered a courier whom lie 
ctopped, and to whom he put the same, in: 
quiries he had addressed to all the others lie 
had previously met. This courier bore a 
despatch addressed to himself. It was the one 
which Kate had sent off in the latter part of 
the previous day, after her interview with the 
Minister’s wife at the hotel ; and it con: 
tnined the written undertaking Bigned by the 
Minister. Don Diego' therefore bbw that 
every hope was to bo entertained : but . as 
Kate intimated that another messenger would 
be sent off with a despatch to communicate 
the result, Count Christoval resolved to con- 
tinue his ride towards the capital and thus 
fall in with the second messenger. It was late 
on the Tnursday night that he met him ; and 
the letter which he bore, contained the ofiicial 
pardon, duly signed and sealed by the Minister, 
of the Interior. It would easier to conceive than 
to depict the joy w! ich the warm-hearted Don 
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Diego experienced at this triumphant croon- 
ing of Kate Marshall’s magnanimous en- 
deavour to save, her lover’s life. 

But the scene now shifts to Barcelona ; and 
it is Friday night. In the principal square a 
number of men are raising the scaffold by 
torchlight. A guard of soldiers, drawn up 
around, keeps back the" approach of the throng 
of inquisitive observers. The workmen wear 
| masks upon their countenances ; and the 
1 presence of the soldiery is to prevent the 
lookers-on from drawing so near as to be 
enabled to recognize any of these individuals 
| so employed, either by their particular cloth- 
ing, their stature, their voices, or the accidental 
slipping aside of their masks. In Spain it 
is considered infamous for any person to assist 
in erecting a scaffold for the purpose of a 
public execution ; and it is therefore neces- 
sary to raise, as it were, by impressment the 
requisite workmen for this purpose.' ~ lt is an 
act of rebellion on the part of those so 
impressed to refuse : the authorities how- 
ever adopt precautionary measures, as just 
now explained, to save them from recog- 
nition,— so that they may not bo thereafter 
taunted by their companions as “gallows- 
builders.” Hence the working at night, and 
the masks upon the countenances of the 
workers. 

It was a spectacle of solemn and awful in- 
terest,— those men with black crape upon their 
faces, erecting the scaffold in the midst of the 
square, in the centre of a cordon of soldieis,— 
the lurid glare of the torches guiding their 
operations, and throwing forth their forms 
with a Rsmbrnndt-like effect. So closely were 
the soldiers marshalled in double ranks, that 
they not merely formed a barrier against the 
pressure of the crowd without,— but likewise a 
living wall to intercept the ruddy beams of 
the torches themselves : but these nevertheless 
played upon the bayonets, like lurid lightning 
on the points of so many conductors. In the 
iron balconies attached to the houses looking 
upon the square, crowds of persons— male and 
female, young and old, the well-born and the 
rich, the humble and the poor — were gathered 
to gaze upon the ominous spectacle ; or rather 
to catch as much of it as could be seen through 
the darkness which surrounded the centre of 
light where the torches b’azed. The work 
advanced rapidly : in a few hours the scaffold 
rose above the heads of the girdling ranks of 
soldiery ; and long ere the first streaks of 
dawn were discernible in the horizon which 
joined the eastern waves, the sinister upright 
post with the stranglmg iron was erected. 
Then, a portion of the guard being left to 
protect' the scaffold, the remainder marched 
away with . the workmen in the midst,— the 
crowd being forbidden to follow on pain of the 
most serious consequences. The masked work- 
. men were thus escorted to some obscure 
part of the city of Barcelona ; and having 


received a liberal remuneration,/* they dis- 
persed,— sneaking stealthily away to their 
respective homes. ' • ' "! 

Morning dawned upon Barcelona'; the scaf- 
fold complete in all its appointments, stood in 
the market-place : a. guard • of. soldiers sur- 
rounded it. The : crowd was every instant 
becoming more dense,— there being the'same 
anxiety on the part of the Barcelonese to secure 
“a good place, ’ to view the execution, as that 
which the populace of London displays on a 
public strangulation day in the .Old Bailey. 
The balconies, too, of the ^circumjacent houses 
were thronged from an early ’ hour : higfi 
prices were paid for sitting or standing .room 
and at the casements of many of the principal 
habitations, well dressed ladies might be 
seen. These, with their garments of black 
silk, their mantillas richly . bordered with 
lace, their fans, and their satin Clippers, 
appeared as if they were spectatresses awaits 
iog the presence of some gorgeous pageant 
or gay scene, instead of the sombre and sinister 
procession of death. Yes : . there they were, 
those lovely Catalan woraeD,— seated in their 
balconiep,— some tipping their chocolate, others 
conversing gaily, others quietly reading a 
novel,— and all awaiting the dread ceremony 
with the easiest air in the world. 

But what of Ned Russell ? what of him for 
whom the paraphernalia of death, hnd been 
thus elaborately prepared, aDd on whose 
account these crowds were assembled ? He 
wa9 a prisoner in his gloomy cell, — having 
bidden adieu to all hope, and manfully resign- 
ing himself to the fate which he deemed in- 
evitable. TTe feared not to die : and yet the 
hardy sailor brushed away a tear as he thought 
of that loving and much-loved beiDg who. would 
have to deplore bis^ loss. He knew that she 
was at Madrid, endeavouring to obtain his 
pardon— or at least a commutation of his 
sentence : he knew likewise, from the same 
source (namely, Count ChriBtoval) that she 
trusted to the strong letters she had received 
from the Marquis and Marchioness of Ville- 
belle, to accomplish her aim ; and he knew 
that her disappointment must prove of the 
bitterest description. For disappointed she 

had evidently been Alas, poor Kate— and 

he wiped away a tear. But Count Christoval 
himself — wherefore came he not? It was now 
Saturday morning ; and not Bince Tuesday had 
Russell seen him— nor in the interval had he 
heard from him.- What could this mean ? 
Not for an instant did the frank-hearted sailor 
suspect that the Spanish nobleman had desert- 
ed him at the very last : but he feared lest 
some accident should have befallen him. Once 
or twice during that interval, Ned Russell 
had caigbt himself giving way to the hope 
that this absence and silence on Hon Diego’s 
part, were in some way or another favourably 
connected with his own case— that something 
had transpired to turn the progress of events 
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into another channel, requiring the Count's 
presence elsewhere— and that lie bad cither no 
time to make communication, or else that his 
message or letter had been entrusted to u 
neglectful emissary. Bat as the time drew 
near, Ned Russell suffered himself not to be 
buoyed up with this hope. lie considered 
it not merely a weakness, but likewise a 
folly, to give way to hope on such 
slender grounds and with true characteristic 
courage, he prepared to die. A Franciscan 
chaplain, attached to the gaol, had on several 
occasions, since Russell's confinement, endea- 
voured to persuade him to kneel and pray : but 
inasmuch ns the worthy priest could only 
convey this intimation by signs— be being as 
ignorant of the English tongue as the prisoner 
was of the Spanish,— their intercourse had 
hitherto amounted to mere dumb show, the 
priest wishing to enforce his object by menns of 
gestures, and the captive as peremptorily re- 
fusing in a similar manner. Rut on this 
Saturday morning— the one fixed for the exe- 
cution — the prison-chaplain made bis appear- 
ance, accompanied by a brother Franciscan who 
could speak a little English ; and the latter 
priest endeavoured to persuade Russell to 
accept the last consolations of religion. Now, 
Ned never had been at all of a religious 
character : not that he was an infidel nor a 
sceptic— on the contrary, he was a firm be- 
liever : but liis mode o"f life had, for obvious 
reasons, somewhat militated against pious 
habits. lie did not now choose to receive 
consolations from a Catholic: he therefore 
bluntly enough informed the priest who Bpoke 
English, that he shojld certainly like to have 
the spiritual camfort of a Protestant clergyman 
— hut that if this were impossible, he would 
sooner make bis peace with heaven in his own 
way, than accept the ministry of an ecclesiastic 
belonging to. another faith. The priest nrrrued 
and reasoned with him : the prisoner was firm, 
though perfectly respectful and finding that 
he could make no impression, the Frauciscan 
knelt down, in company with the chapiain,— 
the two thus offering up prayerR in Ned 
Bussells cell, but in a language which he could 
not understand. 

He wished to be alone - he wished to com- 
mune with himself during the. last foments 
which remained to him in thin life : but the 
Franciscans would not hear of it— they persist- 
ed in remaining ; and as he gave them credit 
for good intentions, he said nothing rude. 
Withdrawing his attention from them, how- 
| over, as much as possible, he prayed inwardly, 

| and with a heartfelt devotion which never in 
| his life had he experienced before. But the 
I intercession which he sent up .to heaven from 
the very depths of his soul, was far more on 
his beloved Kate's acconnt than bis own ; and 
I he besought Providence to endow her with the 
fortitude to bear the bitter bereavement which 
I he felt to inevitable. 


The fatal hour - approached ; and at about a 
quarter to eleven, the cxccutiouer entered 
the cell, accompanied by the governor of the 
prison, a notary, and three or four gendermes. 
The notary read the warrant of execution, signed 
by the Curtain-General, and of the issuing of 
which the* prisoner had received due notice on 
the previous evening from the governor 
through the medium of an interpreter. The 
executioner then proceeded to bind the pri- 
soner’s arms and hands,— which lie did in such 
a way as to give him the appearance of being 
in the attitude of prayer. A glass of wine 
was next held to his lips but this Russell 
refused : he would not have it thought that ho 
wits in the slightest degree indebted to al- 
coholic liquor for the courage which he felt 
sure lie should be enabled to display. 

A precession was now formed, the two priests 
le.idinc it ; and the front gate of the gaol was 
reached. Several streets had to be threaded 
in order to arrive at the place of execution. 
Tnrs? thoroughfares were completely lined 
with troop*, — behind whom there were but a 
few siragglnra as lookers-on,— those whoso 
curiosity wan excited on the occasion, having 
lung ere this secured their places in the vicinity 
of the sc-.iibid. Nor were the balconies of the 
houses in there streets ninclr crowded,— the in- 
habitants of those dwellings having likewise 
proceeded to that point which was the focus of 
an pre m c attraction . 

Just outside the gate of the gaol, about 
twenty more Franciscan m-mks were assembled, 
—attended by a couple of ncolj tes, each of 
whom bore a lantei i fixed at the end of a 
wind, and with waxrnpcrs burning inside,— 
the breeze winch blew from the sen, rendering 
it necessary for theli-.hts to be thus protected. 
But the main feature of the religious para- 
phernalia remains to Lc described. It con- 
sisted of an enormous crucifix, on which 
wns a paste board ifiigy of the Siviour, 
the size of life. It wns carefully and skil- 
fully painted— but had a most hideouB and 
ghastly effect ; inasmuch as it represented 
the gore trickling down from the crown of 
thorns— from the hands and the feet, pierced, 
with nails— and from the wound in the side 
This figure was borne at the head of the pro- 
cession ; and an it advanced, the soldiers crossed 
themselves ; and most of the stragglers behind 
the military rank, fell upon their - knees. The 
monks began to chaunt the litany in deep 
lugubrious voices ; while two men wearing 
long dark cloaks, solicited aims, which were to 
be expended in masses tor the doomed man’s 
soul. 

In this way the procession threaded the 
streets leading towards the great i qnare,— on 
rending which the hum of voiceB that had 
hitherto prevailed on the part cf the crowds 
gathered there, sank into a dead silence; and 
naught was heard bub the daunting of the 
priests and the slow tread of footsteps. A 
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pathway up to the scaffold was kept clear in 
the midst of the multitude, by two lines of 
soldiers ; and over their heads silver and copper 
coins were showered for the benefit of the 
prisoner’s soul, — the money being duly gathered 
up by the collectors in^the long dark cloaks. 
Meanwhile Ned Russell ' had advanced in the 
midst of the procession with a firm step and a 
manly bearing. There was no bravado in his 
looks — merely the fortitude of a truly courage- 
ous man. He was apparelled in his sailor’s 
garb, — all except his hat, which had been 
taken from him, it being a part of 
the ceremony that he should walk bare- 
headed to the scaffold. Bat the masses of 
his coal black hair clustered in natural 
curls above hiB high forehead : and doubtless 
many a spectatress thought it was a pity that 
so fine a man should be doomed to die. How- 
ever vindictive the public sentiment had been 
towards him while he was still in his dungeon, 
it demonstrated itself not now neither by 
word nor gesture was an inimical feeling dis- 
played : on the contrary, there were some 
evidences of sympathy in many parts of the 
crowd and at some of the balconies. Thus the 
procession moved on, the effigy being carried in 
front— the monks chaunting -the alms being 
collected— the acolytes bearing the lanterns 
with the wax-tapers— and the crowds crossing 
themselves in respect for that gore-stained image 
of the Saviour. The scaffold was reached ; the 
priests ranged themselves in two rows near the 
steps, up which Ned R issell mounted, accom- 
panied by the executioner, the notary, the 
gendarmes, and the Franciscan who spoke 
'English. 

Every eye was strained to observe how the 
doomed man now conducted himself ; but not 
the slightest evidence of fear could be detected. 
His step was firm— his looks quailed not — 
neither did his lips quiver. He bent his gaze 
steadily upon the upright post to which the 
strangling-iron was affixed ; and in obedience 
to a signal made by the executioner, he sat 
himself down upon a low wooden stool placed 
against that post. A breathless silence per- 
vaded the crowd : every neck was thrust for- 
ward-all eyes were rivetted upon that focus 
of such dread and fearful attraction : the sky 
was serene above — the sunbeams glinted on the 
points of bayonets, and on the drawn sabres of 
the gendarmes. It was a perfect sea of faces 
upturned towards the scaffold : or, to borrow 
another metaphor, the vast square itself seemed 
paved with human countenances, — while the 
spectators in the balconies had the appearance 
of countless groups of individuals suspended in 
iron cages to the house-fronts. Yes — all was 
silent, save and except the deep hollow chaunt- 
ing of the priests, in which was drowned the 

1 voice of the Franciscan who spoke English, 
and who was earnestly enjoining the doomed 
man to press his lips to a small cruciGx which 
the monk approached near enough to his 


countenance for the purpose. But Russell 
firmly though respectfully refused to comply 
with the' injunction ; and the senior of the 
gendarmes made the executioner a sign to pro- 
ceed. 

The punishment of the garotte can be explained 
in a few words. It consists of a collar of iron 
attached to a post, and so contrived as to tighten 
suddenly by the abrupt turning of a screw. 
The windpipe is thereby instantaneously closed ; 
and death quickly ensues. It is a hideous 
punishment — and yet perhaps is preferable to 
either hanging or beheading : for no blood is 
shed — neither are the spectators revolted by 
the three or four minutes’ duration of spas- 
modic convulsions and horrible writhings on 
the part of the victim. It must not be thought 
more painful than decapitation, while it is 
assuredly less so than death by the halter. 
Startling as the assertion may seem, it is 
nevertheless a fact that the head of a guil- 
lotined person lives for some seconds -perhaps 
even a minute, after it is severed from the 
trunk ; while all the mo3t excruciating and 
keenly agonizing sense of existence is con- 
centrated in the brain, until the nerves ter- 
minating there have ceased to throb and 
vibrate. A 9 for hanging, the protracted con- 
vulsions — lasting even, as above Btated, for 
some minutes— testify to the extent of the 
horrific agony endured. But in respect to the 
garotte, it is easy to comprehend how the 
sudden compressure of the windpipe in so 
violent a manner produces an almost in- 
stantaneous numbness or absence of feeling, in 
the midst of which life passes a* ay. At all 
events, it is tolerably certain that this last- 
named mode of capital execution must be less 
painful as well as shorter than that of the 
other two, for the reasons set forth. All three 
are hideous — abominable— satanic : the punish- 
ment of death is a remnant of barbaric cruelty 
still lingering amidst our modern civilization : 
it is an atrocity which the good feeling and 
the good sense of the masses would abolish 
in a moment, if they had the power, but 
which is maintained in spite of them by kings 
and aristocrats the better to enforce those 
savage lav/a which prevent society from 
making that rapid progress which, if it had 
its full play, would quickly abrogate royalties 
and patrician orders. 

But to return to the scene in the great 
square of the Catalonian capital. Ned Russell 
—his arms closely pinioned— was seated upon 
the stool : the executioner had received the 
sign to finish the proceeding without delay ; 
and the doomed man was made to place his 
back completely against the stout upright 
post. The iron collar was then fastened round 
liis neck : his eyelids quivered not— neither 
did his lips : he breathed, with the secret 
voice of his soul, a quick but fervent prayer 
for Kate Marshall— he commended himself) 
to his God — he thought that he had done with | 
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ail the affairs of his life, and that in a few 
moments more he should be a corpse ! Pro- 
found was the Bilence which still pervaded 
the gathered multiuaes— a silence broken 
only by the low hollow dirge of the priests 
at the steps of the scaffold : every neck was 
stretched out -all breath was held : the chests 
of the men moved not — the bosoms of the 
women remained upheaved. -ill was suspense 
— deep, solemn, awful. The fingers of the 
executioner were upon the screw : in another 
twinkling of the eye it would have been all 
over with thee, Edward Russell ! — when, from 
the extreme ontskirt of the crowd, a voice 
cried out something— this something was taken 
I up by other voices — hundreds of ejaculations 
swelled into thousands— and like the quick 
successive fire of musketry, the cries went on 
till they reached the foot of the scaffold ; and 
then their meaning was understood by the 
persons standing thereon. It was a reprieve I 
The crowd parted from the spot whence 
those cries had first commenced on the extreme 
verge : yes— that living ocean of people parted, 
even as parted the Red Sea to form a passage 
for the Israelites. And then was beholden a 
horseman covered with dust, urging the jaded 
steed along, and holding up a paper in his 
right hand. "Whatsoever feeling of enmity the 
Barcelonese entertained towards Ned Russell 
when he was still a prisoner in his cell, had 
been to a considerable extent changed into 
sympathy, not unmixed with admiration, when 
his fine person was seen moving along with 
manly hearing towards the scaffold : but now 
both sympathy and admiration swelled into 
enthusiastic delight — and it seemed as if 
a really generous feeling, until this moment 
latent, had blazed up on the part of the 
myriads gathered there. Hats were waved 
— fans and kerchiefs likewise : the dark eyes 
of the Catalan women flashed joy from the 
balconies and from the midst of the multitudes 
in the square : — adown many a cheek, both 
male and female, did tears flow. On came 
the horseman, sitting like one intoxicated upon 
his steed : for full evident was it that he had 
journeyed far and had journeyed fast. We 
need scarcely say that the fingers of the exe- 
cutioner turned not the fatal screw : while 
Ned Russel] felt that he was saved ! Then, 
not on his own account— but for Kate’s — dear 
Kate’s— did sucb a gush of feeling well upward 
into his throat as almost to suffocate him ; 
and a tear trickled .down each cheek. The 
strong-minded man who would have scorned to 
weep for himself, was melted into tenderest 
feeling as the conviction smote him that he 
was saved through Kate, and that she at this 
moment was happy 1 

On came the horseman amidst the crowd 
which parted to afford him a passage, — closing 
however again immediately behind the heels of 
the jaded corse. On he came— that man so 
covered with duBt— so travel-worn, that his 


nearest and dearest friends would not have 
recognized him at the time ! On be came, amidst 
the plaudits of the crowd, with the pardon 
in his right hand I Although he saw full well 
that his mission was understood — although he 
saw likewise that he came not quite too late, — 
yet did he urge the staggering, panting, labour- 
ing animal on, until the steps of the scaffold 
were reached : and then, the instant he pulled 
in the horse, it dropped down heavily, blood 
gushing from its mouth and speedily turning 
into crimson the masses of white foam so thickly 
gathered there. The horseman was so ex- 
hausted that he had not sufficient energy nor 
agility to vault from the steed as it fell ; and 
he lay beneath it. A dozen eager hands were 
in a moment stretched forth to extricate him 
from his dire peril ; and this was accomplished 
to the satisfaction of those who lent their 
assistance, because they perceived that he was 
uninjured. 

The pardon was handed up to the notary, who 
at once read it and made known its nature. 
The Franciscan priest who spoke English, and 
who was in reality a well-meaning kind-hearted 
man, hastened to communicate to Edward 
Russell that the document contained a full 
and unconditional pardon. In a moment the 
cords that bound bis arms were severed — 
he was free : and the next instant his hand 
was warmly and fervidly grasped by Don Diego 
Christoval — the wearied and travel-worn horse- 
man. Then shouts of applause rent the skies ; 
and the name of the Count being mentioned as 
that of the bearer of the pardon, the warm- 
hearted Spanish nobleman found himself as 
much the object of enthusiastic interest as he 
whom he had come to save.. 

Let us pass over a few hours. It was even- 
ing— and in a well-furnished apartment at the 
principal hotel at Barcelona, two persons were 
awaiting the arrival of a third. The table was 
spread for dinner : the light of the candles was 
reflected by a goodly display of plate— bottles 
of champagne were cooling in ice: it was 
evident that this was to be a banquet to be 
partaken of under no ordinary circumstances, 
although but three were to Bit down to it. One 
of the two persons was Count Christoval ; and 
he lay reclining upon the sofa, still much 
exhausted. The other was Ned Russell, who 
was walking to and fro in a kind of delighted 
impatience,— every minute going to the window 
to see whether the chaise was approaching 
that was to bear Kate to hiR arms. He was 
apparelled in an entirely new suit of clothes 
which Don Diego had lent him, and which set 
off his fine form to the fullest advantage which 
such well-cut garments were calculated to pro- 
duce. So full of elysian animation was his 
countenance, that whatsoever ravages imprison- 
ment might have produced thereon, were lost 
in that enthusiastic glow. 

. It was seven o’clock ; and according to Count 
Christoval’s computation, Kate might be ex- 
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peeked every moment. It will be remembered/ On the following day Don Diego. Chrisfcoval' 
that the despatch aiie had sent off by the eccond Ned Russell, and Kate Marshall, — accompanied 
courier, and which was addressed to bis lord- by a young Englishwoman who happened to be 
ship, contained a note for Ned Russel, telling at the hotel, and was desirous to 1 ’eturh to her 
him when she should depart from Madrid, and native country,— set out in a post-chaise , on 
that she should travel as quick as possible their way to Prance. The^young woman was 
to join him in Barcelona. Thus was it kno wn a nursery-governess, who had come to 
that she could not. be much longer ere she Barcelona with an English family, but 
made her appearance. ■ Nor was she. A chaise whom she had left in consequence of ill-usage, 
presently came dragging along the street : it For delicacy’s sake, Kate was well pleased to 
stopped at the entrance of the hotel — Russell have such a travelling-companion added' to 
waited not to observe who alighted— but dart- the party; and the youg female herself Was 
ing from the room, he precipitated himself rejoiced at the proposal to journey free of 
down the stairs ; and cries of joy echoed in the expense back to her own island. AYe need not 
hall as he and his beloved Kate were clasped follow them on the route ; suffice it to say 
in each other’s arms. Oh 1 that was a joyous that in due course they reached Calais in 
meeting, — a meeting such as neither of them safety — and thence they embarked for Dover, 
can ever forget for the remainder of their Infinite was the joy of Kate’s parents and 
lives ! Nearly nine years have elapsed (at the' sisters as they welcomed her arrival and 
time this narrative is written ) since that hailed the presence of Ned Russell. There 
memorable evening ; and often and often does were such festivities at the Admiral's Head— 
the recollection thereof come back to them suck tales to tell— such adventures to recite 
fraught with ineffable feelings ; it comes back —so much to talk over and over again, that 
to them like a delicious harmony stealing over it seemed as if neither the rejoicings nor the 
the ocean of the past — it comes hack to them narratives would ever end. l5on Diego was 
like a strain of heavenly music, and ever pro- unfeigncdly happy at this spectacle of perfect 
ductive of chasteninir sentiments, making them bliss ; and he considered the circumstances 
wiser and better, and strengthening, if possible, favourable for a little piece of advice which lie 
the love which they bear for each other and had intended to volunteer to Ned Russell, 
which can know no ceasing. This was to the effect that it would be better 

Bub let us not anticipate. Ned Russell con- for the gallant sailor to avoid his smuggling 
ducted Kate Marshall up into the room where adventures in future. Thereunto Russell 
Don Christoval was waiting. In a few rapid replied that he had already made up his mind, 
words he had informed her, as they ascended not merely to abandon such expeditions, but 
the stairs, how that excellent-hearted nobleman to give up the sea entirely,— adding that even 
had arrived in the very nick of time— and how if he were utterly destitute of resources, he 
in another instant it would have been too late, should consider it his duty to look to some 
3£ate threw herself at Don Cbristoval’s feet : other means of gaining a livelihood, so as to 
she took his hand— she pressed it to her lips— avoid beiug ever more separated from the 
she tried to speak — she could not : her emotions admirable young woman who had saved his 
overpowered her. But he understood all that life. But he had some little property where- 
the grateful young woman meant to express : with to commence the world anew ; and 
his tears showed that he thus comprehended moreover, the sale of hiB vessel, which had 
her. They sat down to the banquet ; and arrived safely in port, would increase his 
though they were but three, it was as joyous store. Don Diego then proceeded to observe, 
and happy an one as if there had been a in as delicate a manner as possible, that by 
hundred guests vowed to unalloyed hilarity, way of indemnifying Ned Russell for the loss 
The sparkling champagne was drunk ; and of his freight which fell Into the hands of the 
when the feast was over, Miss Marshall recited Spanish Custom House officers, he intended 
her adventures in full, from the moment she to make him a present of five hundred pounds, 
parted with Don Diego Christoval in Catalonia, Russell would not hear of it : the Count in- 
until the instant the pardon was placed in her sisted. Old Marshall overheard what was 
hands. Ned Russell shuddered when he thus going on ; and backing Ned’s decision, pro- 
heard of all that liis beloved bad gone through raised to provide so bountifully for his daughter 
for his sake— how she had so nearly lost her when the marriage should take, place, as to, 
life in the forest, and what indignities she had supersede the necessity of thi3 farther display! 
suffered at the hands of the Minister of the of his lordship’s generosity. The Count was 1 
Interior. But they all three commented lightly therefore over-ruled : but before he left Dover, 
and gently upon these latter circumstances : he made Kate and Ned Russell such handsome 
for Kate had come harmless and unscathed presents that, so far as the amount went, they 
through the fiery ordeal which had threatened almost fulfilled his original intention, 
to brand her chastity ; and the Minister had “ We shall be married in three weeks, my 
made as much atonement as a man could render lord,” said Russell, just previously to the , 
for a grievous wrong— a wrong which however nobleman’s departure for Edenbridge Park,! 
waB nob, after all, irreparable. on the second day after his arrival at Dover, — 
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the Mrathails Lating compelled [him to give 
th'J!' Lie coni] any thus Jong,— treating him 
ns if he were a ged w ho had descended amongst 
tLt.n', — “-we shall be tcaniid in three-weeks 
my lad : and depend upon it, I shall make 
the ^Uh of has bar. dr, as I am sure Kate will 
Do you think, my 
was to put her out 
liaish word— which I 
cn if she did, do you 
one in return 1 No, 
kiss her back into good 
sooner kill myself than 
her eye, or make her beauti- 
mournful by any conduct on 
ball never foiget wlmt Blie haB 
never forget all that bIic has 
ger.e through ! The bare idea of it, as well 
s ny own sufferings, has made me an altered, 
1 thing, a better maD. As for your lord- 
lip, jcur name will ever be a household word 
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with ua And,’’ added Ned Ruaaell, “if we 

are blessed with a son, I shall take the liberty — 
and hope no offence— of calling him Christoval 
after your lordship.” 

“And depend upon it,” responded the warm- 
hearted nobleman, “ I shall be rejoiced to stand 
god-father.” v ' 

Don Diego took his departure, followed by 
the kindest wishes and sincerest expressions of 
gratitude on the part of Ned Russell and the 
Marshalls. On the very same day Kate gave 
away her carrier-pigeons to some neighbour 
who had long fancied them, and who she was 
well aware would treat them kindly ; and the 
little reception-place, as well as the curiously- 
contrived trap-door, disappeared from the roof 
of the Admiral a Head. Kate looked back 
with sorrow upon the somewhat lax notions 
which she had hitherto entertained in certain 
particulars : for she also felt, as did her in- 
tended husband, that the incidents of the last 
few weeks had their moral teachings which 
were not to be disregarded. In this better 
frame of mind she possessed all the elements 
to render her an admirable member of society ; 
and such she was resolved to become. The 
same purifying influence was shed throughout 
the family ; and no long interval of time 
elapsed ere they felt that calamity and adversity 
often have their sovereign uses. 

Three weeks after the return to Dover, Ned 
Russell led Kate Marshall to the altar. It was 
j a blithe and happy day ; and again was the 
Admiral's Head a scene of festivity and re- 
joicing. 


CHAPTER CXLIX. 

Till; Willi. 

Tun reader will not have forgotten that the 
mansion of the Viscount and Viscountess dc 
Chateauneuf Btood upon a gentle eminence 
about a mile distant from the picturesque vil- 
lage of Auteuil. We have already stated that 
by his marriage with the BUgar-baker’s 
daughter, the Viscount obtained an annual 
revenue equivalent to twenty thousand pounds 
sterling of British money ; and this income, 
large for any individual in any country', was 
an immense one for a French nobleman. It is 
therefore scarcely necessary to observe that the 
chateau was furnished in the most sumptuous 
manner - or that there were troops of domestics 
forming the household establishment. But 
riches do not constitute happiness : and this 
was a truth which the poor Viscountess could, 
if she had cho3eo, proclaim with the utmost 
sincerity. 

Stephanie possessed a warm and generous 
disposition : but her mind was not as powerful j 
as her heart was sensitive. She loved her 
husband with all that heart and with all 


her soul ; and she had expected, on accompany- 
ing him to the altar, that his attachment would] 
be equally fervid. She soon however found 
that it was not so ; and, as Madame Durand j 
had explained to Mrs. Chesterfield, the Vis- ] 
countess sought to find in herself the causes of 
this coldness on her husband's part, rather than 
to make them the source of reproach to wards 
him. She exerted all her powers to please : 
she was never wearied of lavishing upon him 
the most delicate attentions and the tenderest 
caresses, if he would ouly give her an oppor- 
tunity of proffering them. She Btudied to 
render herself agreeable : she scrupulously 
examined her own conduct, bearing, and man- 
ners,— comparing them with those of her 
female acquaintances, — in order to ascertain 
wherein she herself was deficient, so that she 
might improve according to those finished 
models') Bat her endeavours were thrown 
away, so far as her husband was concerned. 
Two years had they been married at the time 
when we introduce them to our reader ; and it 
seemed as if the Viscount was thoroughly 
wearied of his wedded life. Any society was 
agreeable to him in preference to that of his 
spouse ; and yet he had not as yet treated her 
with direct unkindness, much less with down- 
right cruelty. But he was indifferent ; or per- 
haps indeed he entertained a stronger feeling 
in respect to her — one bordering upon aversion. 
Sufficiently magnanimous, however, to conceal 
this, he forced himself to treat her with 
courtesy when they were together : but cour- 
tesy from a husband to a wife is a very sorry 
substitute for tlie endearments of love. 

The reader will recollect that we took a 
temporary leave of Augusta Chesterfield and 
the Viscount de Chateauneuf, at the moment 
when the former consented to abandon herself 
to the latter, and when the young nobleman, 
fall of rapturous delight, snatched her to his 
breast. A fortnight had now passed since that 
date ; and the Viscount was a constant visitor 
at the Durands’ villa. He passed nearly his 
whole time with Mrs. Chesterfield : he was 
infatuated with her. Possession was not 
accompanied with satiety : on the contrary, it 
only augmented the vehemence of the passion 
which he experienced for her. Perhaps the 
ardour of her own temperament sustained tho 
liery feelings of sensuous desire which her 
truly remarkable beauty had in the first in- 
stance excited : while her conversation— for 
she was a highly accomplished and intellectual 
woman — rendered her an agreeable compaion. 
Thus was it that the Viscount was never 
wearied of her society ; and he regretted that 
he could not be entirely with her from morning 
till night and from night till morning. But 
he had not as yet thought of perpetrating an 
abrupt outrage towards his wife by abandoning 
her altogether,— though even this he would 
assuredly have done, if Augusta Chesterfield 
required him. She however had said naught l 
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on the subject — but bad rather acted a? if she 
were anxious to avoid an explosion of scandal 
as much as possible, and to beep their amour 
as secret for the present as circumstances 
would permit. Such, at least, appeared to be 
her policy. As a matter of course, the Durands 
saw what was going on ; bnt they were by no 
means shocked thereat— nor did Madame 
Dorand venture the slightest remonstrance. 
In the first place, those things are not thought , 
of so much in France as they are in this ! 
country ; and in the second place, Viscount 
de Chateauneuf failed not to make the Durands j 
some very handsome presents almost imme- 1 
diately after his connexion with Mrs. Chester- 
field had begun. Nor were the servants at 
the little villa forgotten ; and a liberal 
douceur, presented to each, ensured the secrecy 
that was thus sought to be obtained. 

We have said that a fortnight had elapsed 
since tbe commencement of that amour ; and 
we must now direct the reader’s attention to a 
particular morning, when the folio ' ing scene 
took place. 

In a sumptuously furnished apartment at the 
chateau on the eminence, the Viscount and ' 
Viscountess were seated at breakfast. The 
young lady was, as Madame Durand had des- 
cribed her, eminently beautiful,— with chesnut 
hair, dark blue eyes, and a transparent com- 
plexion. Of slender shape, she possessed a figure 
the lightness of which was replete with eleg- 
ance and grace, but not of too sylphid a sym- 
metry to be without well-developed propor- 
tions. She had not that vivacity which usu- 
ally characterizes the women of France; but, 
her manners, as well as her style of beauty, 
would have led a stranger to pronounce ber a 
native of England. She was more tranquil 
than the gay Parisian ladies are wont to be : 
modest, unassuming, and without affectation, 
she was as incapable of coquetry or of flirting as 
she was averse to the fulsome adulation which 
is offered up at the shrine of female beauty in 
the brilliant circles of fashion. Thup, when 
she sought to be very cheerful, in the hope of 
pleasing her husband, the endeavour was visib 
Iy forced, — because she was too unskilled in 
the arts of dissimulation to conceal it. But let 
ns listen to their discourse, as they are seated 
at the breakfast table between nine and ten 
o’clock on the particular morning of which we 
are speaking. 

“My dear Jalcs,” said the Viscountess, 
after a long pause, and now speakiDg with 
a considerable degree of hesitation, though in 
the most affectionate manner, “ I hope you 
will not forget that you have guests to dinner 
this evening ? ’ 

“Ah, I remember 1” he ejaculated, with an 
air of vexation ; “ a party made expressly for 
the Villebelles 1 It was absolutely necessary 
to invite them ; for the Marquis and I were 
schoolfellows— though he is some three or four 
years older than myself.” 


j “You seem annoyed, my dear Jules,” ob- 
served his wife, gszing upon him with tender 
anxiety, “ that the Marquis and Marchioness 
of Yillebelle should hare been invited 

“ Ob, no ! not annoyed, I can assure you 1 ’ 
exclaimed the Viscount, forcing himself to 
laugh with an assumed gaiety. “Annoyed?— 
no, that is out of the question — only I was 
thinking that ic was just possible I might be 
detained by business ” 

“ Pardon me for asking tbe question,” said 
tbe Viscountess, kindly,— “but have you, my 
dear Jule3, anything "to trouble you"? If so, 
pray speak, that 1 may do my best to soothe 
and console you. ’ 

“Trouble me, Stephanie I” he cried. 

“ What could have put such an idea into your 
head ?’ 

‘ Oaly,” she answered, still more timidly 
and reluctantly than before, “because — because 
you have been a* ay from home so much of late 
— that — that— 1 was fearful you had some busi- 
ness of a -disagreeable nature 

“And pray, Stephanie,” exclaimed the 
Viscount some vhat sharply, “can I not be 
away a few hours of a day without subjecting 
myself to be thus catechized ?” 

“Dal catechized, Jjlesl No-no— not for 
the world 1 1 did not mean that and as 
the big tears rolled down the poor young 
| lady’s cheeks, she rose from ber place at the 
table, and throwing her arms around lier 
husband s neck, besought him in a broken 
voice to pardon ber if sbe had offended him. 

“ Offended me — no, Stephanie 1 you have not ' 
offended me I” he said, forcing himself to give 
a single caress for the dozens she lavished upon 
him ; and then he suddenly repulsed her, as if 
the kiss which he had bestowed was an act of 
treason towards A u * usta Chesterfield. 

Thus did he prove himself more scrupulously 
considerate on behalf of his mistress who was 
elsewhere, than on behalf of his beautiful wife 
who was there present, doing her best to 
demonstrate the love she bore him ! 

“Jules, wherefore repulse me?’ she murmured, 
with a look of such deprecating tenderness that 
hia conscience was smitten. “ What have I 
done to grieve or annoy you ? You assure me 
that you are not offended with me ; and I per- 
ceive the contrary. Tell me what I can do to 
convince you that it was unintentional on my 
part.” 

“ Really, my dear Stephanie, you are most 
unreasonable,’’ Baid tb'e Viscount. “Pray eit 
down and think no more of what I have said 
— what I have done ” 

“But if you be angry with me, Jules?” she 
observed, as she meekly resumed her chair. 

“Angry— no 1” he cried, almost petulantly. 
“Wherefore should you persist in saying that 
I am angry ? Really, Stephanie, I must hence- 
forth be very guarded over my looks and my 
words that the least thing thus brings tears to 
your eyes.” 
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“Do you not know, .Talcs,” she continued, 
still weeping, “ how much I love you ? and will 
you be so cruel as to upbraid me for being 
sorry when I think I have given you offence, 
or when I fail to please you ? I wish, — I wish 
Jules, that you would understand me better l” 

“ Stephanie, I understand you full well, ’ the 
Viscount hastened to respond : “ but we have 
been married two years, and are no longer 
lovers : v. e are husband and wife.” 

“ No longer lovers ? ’ she ejaculated, as if a 
new light had suddenly been flung in upon her 
mind : then, as the tears gushed forth anew 
from her eyes, she added, “ Oh, I had hoped 
and thought we should always be lovers, and 
that we should not cease to exist as such be- 
cause our hands were united at the altar.” 

“See, Stephanie,” ejaculated the Viscount 
“how unreasonably — 1 might almost say, how 
foolishly you talk. And It is because these 
ideas which you have just expressed, rule your 
actions likewise, that I may perhaps seem a 
little impatient towards you. At the slightest 

word you weep you frequently give me 

hints that I am absent from home— and in 
the presence of friends your conduct is too 
endearing. You do nob seem to know how to 
draw the proper distinction between the bear- 
ing which lovers adopt towards each other, 
and that which husband and wife ought to 
maintain.” 

“I only know, Jules,' 1 was the unsophis- 
ticated auswer of the beautiful Viscountess, 
while her heart swelled with emotions,— 
though she now contrived by a powerful effort 
to keep back her tears, fearing to give her 
husband renewed offence,—" I only know that 
I love you : and I obey the dictates of my own 
heart in all my conduce towards you." 

“But do you not 9ee, Stephanie,” resumed 
her husband, “that a .man cannot always 
remain tied to his wife’s apron-string. When 
we are together, I do my best to ‘ render you 
happy and contented ” 

“Yes— when we are together,” she murmured, 
without the slightest intention of conveying a 
remonstrance or a reproach, but merely giving 
audible expression to her own unsophisticated 
thoughts : for the idea that was uppermost in 
her mind, was that she had no earthly happi- 
ness save and except in the society of her hus- 
band, and that she could wish him to be always 
with her. 

“Now, look how you answer me !” he cried, 
with a sudden start and gesture of impatience. 
“If I make a simple observation, your reply is a 
remonstrance— an upbraiding -a taunt ” 

“Good heavens, Jules, what a construction 
you put upon ray words !’’ she exclaimed, an 
expression of anguish upon her countenance, 
and her hands clasped in despair. “I did not 
mean it — no, I did not mean it 1 Why will you 
thus take offence, dear Jules, where none was 
intended ?” 

“ Bub, Stephanie, these scenes are little ealeu-. 


lated to render my home happy. And,” added 
the Viscount, greedily clutching at any excuse 
which might satisfy his conscience for his treat- 
ment towards his beautiful and affectionate 
wife: “and— and— it is really no wonder that 
I should sometimes stay out longer than I 
otherwise intended ” 

“ Oh !’’ she exclaimed, “now I have learnt 
the fatal truth at last ! Yes, yes — I all along 
suspected it ! Nay, more— I was convinced of 
it 1 It is I who make your homo wretched— it is 
I who drive you from it ! — and yet heaven 
knows that I would make any sacrifice to keep 
you with roe 1 1 am miserable when you are 
absent : and therefore it would be madness on 
my part wilfully to force you to remain away.” 

With these words, the unhappy young lady 
covered her countenance with her bands, and 
borst into a fresh paroxysm of anguish. Her 
bosom was convulsed with sobs ; and if the 
most dreadful calamity had just alighted upon 
her head, it was impossible for her to be more 
afilicted. In the midst of this scene a domestic 
in a splendid livery entered the room, bearing 
the morning's, letters and newspapers upon a 
silver salver. The Viscount snatched them up 
in a petulant manner : while Stephanie, quickly 
removing her fair white hands from her face, 
leant over her plate to conceal her tears from 
the lacquey. 

“ See how you disgrace me 1” ejaculated her 
husband, when the servant had retired and the 
gilded door had closed behind him. " Now 1 
shall acquire the reputation of ill-treating you. 
That fellow will go amongst the other servants 
and say how he found you in tears.” 

“ Forgive me, Jules — pray forgive me, my 
dearest husband ! I see that I am always in 
the wrong ” 

“There you arc again, with your reproaches ! 
interrupted the Viscount. “ You mean me to 
understand that I am in the wrong — that I 
treat you cruelly ” 

“ Good heavens !” murmured the unfortunate 
Viscountess, now wringing her hands in despair; 
“.what am I to do — what am I to say, to con- 
vince you that I had no such intention ? Ah, 
Jules, if you could only read my heart, as God 
now reads it ’’ 

“Positively, Stephanie,” ejaculated the Vis- 
count, starting up angrily from his seat, “ this 
scene is becoming wearisome to a degree. If we 
were still lovers, it would be bad enough : but 
from a wife to her husband, it is really intoler- 
able. I must beg and beseech that you will 
not give way to these gusts of temper.” 

“ Temper ?” she echoed, as if a new light had 
broken in upon her, thus suddenly making her 
aware that her temper was a bad one— an 
assurance which she was fully prepared to take 
on the mere word of her husband, and to adopt 
the fault as sincerely and contritely as if the 
imputation were perfectly correct. 

“Yes, temper/’’ he answered, somewhat] 
fiercely : for on his side the impression was 
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that his wife had echoed the word in a spirit of 
indignant repudiation : “ I said temper — and 

since it has come to this, I may as well be 
candid with you at once. How, look you, 
Stephanie,” he continued — and we must do 
him the justice to add that he did not 'at the 
moment perceive how his unfortunate spouse 
was regarding him with .mingled affright and 
dismay, — “ look you, Stephanie 1 I am getting 
thoroughly wearied of these scenes : they are 
repeated too often. Always tears, or else 
implied upbraidings — and then a perfect storm 
of lavished endearments ! That is not the life I 
wish to lead. Try and be always the same ; 
and I shall be always the same to you. But 
don’t disgrace me in the presence of our ser- 
vants. You seem to think, Stephanie, as I just 
now said, that I am to be ever tied to your 
apron-strings — that now I have become the 
husband, I am stiil to play the lover. I can 
do nothing of the sort ; and what is more, I 
do not intend to attempt it. If you think that 
because you brought me a fortune, you have a 
right to a devotion such as is only displayed 
during the period of couitship ■” 

“ J ules” exclaimed the Yiscouutes?, springing 
forward and felling upon her kuees at her 
husband’s feet, while her clasped hands were 
stretched out towards him: “do not — do not, 
for heaven’s sake, attribute such unworthy 
thoughts to me ! My fortune — or the fortune 
that I brought yon— 1 have never once thought 
of it ! Would to God that I had been ten 
times as rich, that I might have bestowed all, 
all upon you ’’ 

Here was another offence— though the reader 
may full easily comprehend how very far it 
was from the unfortunate young lady’s inten- 
tion to give it. But she stopped short suddenly, 
perceiving how her husband started — how Ins 
countenance became stern — and how he drew 
himself up with the haughtiest dignity. 

“ Madam,” he said, “ rise from that posture. 
It is not one which I ever desire rov wife to 
adopt towards me then as the Visconntess 
rose to her feet — cowed, dismayed, and full of 
anguish — he went on to say, in a tone which 
struck her as implicably severe, “ Your words 
have conveyed such a taunt as I little expected 
ever to hear issue from your lips. You would 
remind me that. I owe my wealth to you ; and 
though you gave the assurance the semblance 
of love, yet was. it the cruellest of reproaches 
thus to declare that you wished you had been 
richer so as to lavish your fortune upon me I 
Ah ! then I am a sort of pensioner— I am bribed 
with gold 1 Verily, madam, I would have you 
reflect that rank.is above wealth, and that I 
gave you a name which all the sugar-baker’s j 
money-bags never could have purchased.” 

With this heartless speech the Viscount de 
Ghateauneuf turned abruptly upon his heel : 
but as a low moan struck his ear, he was i 
smitten with remorse for what he had said ; 
and turning quickly round again, was only! 


just in time to catch his anguished wife in his 
arms. For, overpowered by the cruel violence 
of that blow which his words had dealt her,, 
she was tottering and about to fall. 

“ Stephanie ! Stephanie ! ’ he exclaimed, half 
j petulantly, half kindly “ how foolish of you 
to provoke these scenes 1”— yet he felt that he 
himself was wrong, though thus endeavouring 
toiling all the blame upon her. 

“Forgive me, Jules,” she murmured, feeling 
it was a luxury thus to be clasped in his arms. 
“ I do indeed see that my conduct has been 
very wrong 1 know that I make you un- 

happy — every day tends to convince me of my 
own failings, and that I am not fitted to be 

your wife But bear with me, Jules; and I 

will endeavour Oh ! I will endeavour, to be 
more guarded in future ! ’ 

“Well, well, Stephanie,’ said the Viscount, 
his conscience torturing him as if a scorpion 
were planting its sting in his heart, — “ let 
there be an end of this.’’ 

“There shall, Jules,” she murmured, smiling 
sweetly upon him as his arms still clasped her 
slender waist. “Bit tell me that you love me — 
do tell me that you love me ” 

At this instant the door again opened,— and 
the lacquey re-appeared, bearing upon . the 
silver salver a letter which by some accident 
had been omitted from the batch previously 
brought in. The Viscount became crimson, and 
turned away from Stephanie as if he had been 
caught embracing the wife of another instead 
of his own. The incident was a most untoward 
one. The quarrel— if such it could he called, 
where the quarrelling was all on his own side 
— Iud just been about to end in lcconciliation, 
when the appearance of this servant made all 
Jules de Gh&teauneuf’s choler rise up again. 

• “Stephanie, this is perfectly intolerable !” 
he ejaculated vehemently, and almost fiercely, 
the moment the lacquey had again left the 
room. “ You disgrace me thoroughly ! At first 
it is whining and erjing, so that the servants 
think you are ill-treated : then it is this 
maudlin embracing, so that they will fancy 1 
am begging your pardon, confessing I am a 
naughty boy, and that I v. ill never do such a 
thing again ! Now, all this is only bringing me 
into contempt ; and when I next look my 
servants in the face, I shall see a sneering smile 
upon their lips. It is brought about by your 
folly ’’ 

“I am indeed most unfortunate,” murmured 
the poor young lady, sinking down upon a seat. 
“ I eudeavoared to please you— but I cannot !” 

“ There you are again !” ejaculated the Vis- 
count, stamping his foot upon the carpet. 

“ Why will you persist in this style of upbraid- 
ing? It does no good— it only creates ill- 
feeling ’’ ■ 

“My dear husband,” said Stephanie, now 
rising up, and looking as well as speaking with 
a sort of despairing calmness, “ I am afraid 
that you will ever have real happiness with me. | 
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I am not fitted to be your wife : I am beneath 
you in birth— beneath you in education— be- 
neath you in knowledge of the world ” 

“Stephanie, you will drive me mad ?” cried 
Jules: for these were precisely the ideas 
which he did entertain in respect to his wife, 
but which nevertheless he could not bear to 
have so forcibly brought to his mind, and by 
that very wife herself. “ You must not talk 
thus ” 

“Well, I will not. We will speak on other 
subjects. Ah 1 I remember, we were just 
now conversing about the dinner-party : for 
the Villebelles, you will remember, are coming. 
What little I saw of the Marchioness the other 
day, when you introduced me to her, I liked 
very much. I should be pleased to cultivate 
her acquaintance : I think she would become 
my friend and I feel that I do want a friend 
— a real friend ! There are times when I am 

bo lonely— so dull- so desponding ” 

This was another unfortunate speech, Ipit 
made in a perfectly artless manner, and most 
unreflectingly 

“By heaven, another tiunt ?’ ejaculated 
the Viscount. “ How many more complaints ? 
However,” he immediately added, perceiving 
that his poor wife was becoming so deadly 
pale again that it seemed as if she were about 
to faint, — “ we will not say any more now — 
we will not renew these unpleasant topics.” 

“No, don’t-pray don’t,” she murmured, 
with a look of earnest appeal : then approach- 
ing him half tenderly, half timidly— but not 
venturing to embrace him, nor even to take 
his hand, nor place her own lovingly upon 
his shoulder, as she longed to do, — she said. 
“Do not forget, dear.lules, that the company 
will be hero by seven. And,” she added, 
perfectly innocent of any sinister motive, 
“it is not yet eleven o’clock : so you have 
plenty of time to amuse yourself till dinner.” 

He was about to ejaculate that this was an- 
other taunt : but feeling the inutility of renew- 
ing the war of words— or rather of prosecuting 
it on his own side— he said, “No, no — I shall 
not forget— I will be home by seven — and 
he quitted the room. 

Stephanie proceeded mechanically towards 
one of the windows ; and in a few minutes, as 
she gazed vacantly forth, she observed her 
husband hurrying along in the direction of 
Auteuil. He was on foot : she looked wist- 
fully after him in the hope that he would turn 
his head and wave his hand — but he did not ; 
and she could not help feeling disappointed 
that he should not think it possible she might 
be at the window. Then, as she remained 
there, watching his receding form, she could 
not help noticing the hurried manner in which 
he was proceeding ;— and now she bethought 
herself that for the last fortnight he had not 
been once out on horseback. This circum- 
/ stance had not occurred to her before : and 


though not for a single instant did she now 
regard it as suspicious, yet she nevertheless 
wondered thereat. She knew how passion- 
ately fond he had ever been of equestrian 
exercise ; and it was therefore natural she 
should marvel that he had ceased to take it. 
Bat she soon fell into another train of re- 
flections in respect to Jules ; and retiring to 
her own boudoir, sat herself down to review 
all the details of the scene which had just 
taken place,— so as to glean therefrom the 
necessary hints to reform her conduct for the 
future. For the poor creature really and truly 
believed that all the fault was on her own side ; 
and that she therefore did indeed require such 
self-reformation. 


CHAPTER CL. 

THE MISTRESS. 

The Viscount de Chateanneuf hurried along in 
the direction of the Durands’ villa. He sped 
thus precipitately, in order if possible to out- 
strip his own thoughts. He was too intelligent 
not to comprehend that he had been harsh 
severe, and cruel towards his wife ; and he was 
too generous not to regret it. Still he really 
and truly did believe that she had intended as 
taunts some of the things which she had said : 
but he could not help acknowledging that by 
his own conduct he fully deserved them. He 
knew that he was wrong— he knew that 
Stephanie loved him— and he felt that he was 
guilty of a monstrous injustice in punishing 
her for the very testimonials of affection which 
she lavished upon him. There was a moment 
during this rapid run from his chateau to the 
villa, when he felt inclined to turn abruptly 
back- retrace his steps— take his wife in his 
arms— confess his error— and vow that he 
would be cruel to her no more : for this was 
the first time that ever such serious words had 
passed between them, or that be had actually 
shown open resentment at what he had des- 
cribed as the “ scenes'’ which were wont to 
take place. Hitherto those scenes had been 
insignificant in comparison with this one of to- 
day ; and thus was it that his remorse was for 
an instant so poignant. 

But, alas 1 that good resolution was abandon- 
ed almost as suddenly as formed : he had not 
the moral courage to retrace his way and per- 
form the part which his better feelings had for 
an instant suggested. Besides, could he abandon 
his Augusta ? No, no — he could not ; and he 
hastened onward to the Durands’ villa. For 
the rest of the distance he endeavoured to 
reason himself into the belief that he was 
I justified in the course he was pursuing— that 
Stephanie was indeed unfitted to be his wife— 
and that he had therefore a right to have a 
' mistress. And then, too, he contrasted Augusta 
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with Stephanie, — the former all fervid passion, 
the latter all girlish love without its fiery 
sensuality — the former glowing and ardent, 
J,he latter only sentimentally tender— the 
former a companion who could talk upon a 
thousand things, the. latter an inexperienced 
creature whose very ingenuousness was irksome 
j and whose naivete was that of a school-girl. 
' Still, as the Viscount thus drew his comparison 
between his mistress and his wife, he could not 
crush the secret feeling which was in his mind, 
that his conduct was an injustice, _ an outrage, 
and a cruelty towards that affectionate being 
who he knew would, if necessary, lay down 
her life to serve him. He was glad when he 
reached the villa ; for he longed in the arms of 
Augusta to forget all these remorseful and 
compunctious feelings. 

Mrs. Chesterfield was half reclining upon a 
sofa in the sitting room when Jules deCbateau- 
neuf made his appearance. She wore an elegant 
morning-wrapper, somewhat more open at the 
bosom than was consistent with modesty : the 
luxuriant masses of her raven hair floated over 
her half-naked shoulders ; and her large dark 
eyes swam in a delicious languor, as she 
smilingly welcomed the Viscount’s presence. 
The logs crackled and blazed in the fire-place : 
the atmosphere of the apartment was warm 
and slightly perfumed. Though not yet mid- 
day, the appearance of that voluptuous creature 
and the fragrance which seemed to breathe 
around her, made the hour appear as fitted for 
the blandishments of love as if night were 
upon the earth, the curtains were drawn, and 
the lamps lighted. 

“You are later than usual, my dear Jules,” 
said Augusta, as he placed himself on the sofa 
by her side and encircled her waist with his 
arm. “Ahl and I perceive that something 
has troubled you,” she added, her taper fingers 
pushing back the masses of naturally curling 
hair from over the high forehead of that youth- 
ful countenance which was so fine a specimen 
of masculine beauty. “ Tell me, dearest J ules,” 
—and she imprinted a glowing kiss upon his 
cheek, — “ what is it that has annoyed you ?” 

“Augusta," he replied, with the suddenness 
of a resolve taken in a moment, “ I cannot lead 
this life any longer 1 I cannot divide my time 
between you and my wife : my heart is here — 
and I am wearied of playing the dissembler 
there. It is cruel and unjust towards every one : 
cruel and unjuBt towards you— cruel and. unjust 
towards my wife— cruel and unjust towards 
myself ! No, I can endure it no longer 1 I 
must be all in all to you, as you are all in all to 
me 1 will leave you no more 1” 

“ Tell me, dear J ules, what has taken place,” 
said Mrs. Chesterfield, gazing with fervid 
tenderness upon her paramour. “Have yon 
ihad words with the Viscountess ?” 

“ "Words 1” he ejaculated : “ henceforth I feel 
! that we shall always have words, if we continue 
to live together 1 It cannot be 1 It is' impossible 


that I can receive her caresses only to repulse | 
them : that is a part my better feelings will not j 
longer allow me to play. No, I cannot I Much j 
rather would I break with her at once — j 
candidly confess to her that 1 love another — 
and beseech her not to interfere with myj 
happiness!” j 

While he was thus speaking, Mrs. Chester- J 
field drooped her head upon his breast ; and as 
her countenance was thus concealed from him, 
an expression of triumphant satisfaction ap- 
peared thereon,— as if she felt that she had j 
now brought him to the point towards which 
she had gradually, and cautiously, and skilfully ] 
been leading him on. And if he could only 
have seen that look, transient though it were, 
a veil would have fallen from his eyes in a 
moment : he would have penetrated the selfish- 
ness of the syren to whom he had abandoned 
himself— he would have had the conviction 
flashing to his soul that though the ardour of 
her sensual passions might be real enough, the 
tenderness of true love which she professed for 
him, was naught but a delusion and a snare 1 

“ What would you do I” she asked, assuming 
a low tremulous voice : “ would you precipitate 
matters ? ’ 

“There can be no rash precipitation,” he ex- 
claimed, “ in doing that which has now become 
imperative. I must either renounce you or 
my wife. I cannot renounce you, my Augusta," 
whom I love so devotedly : but I will renounce i 
her whom 1 love not and have never loved. 
The world must know it at length : but the 
world shall say I have not been unjust towards 
her. I will give her half my fortunes : the 
remaining half wijl leave me still rich— amply 
rich enough for you and me to live in comfort, 
and even in splendour.” 

“Then do you mean, my beloved Jules,” 
asked . Augusta, “ that we are to live openly 
together henceforth— that the necessity for 
secrecy shall exist no more — that caution shall 
no longer be used 

“ Such is my meaning," ejaculated the Vis- 
count vehemently. “ Do you object, Augusta ? 
do you stilt tremble at the idea of all thisj 
coming to your husband's knowledge ?" 

“Candidly I "do,” she answered, raising her 
head and looking him earnestly in the face. 

“ You have something in your mind V he 
said : “ speak— what is it 1 Have I not sworn 
to be as a husband unto you ?— wherefore 
need you care for him who is absent ? Have 
I not vowed to be a father for your expected 
babe ? — what anxiety, then can you entertain 
for the future welfare of your as yet unborn 
child 1 Speak, Augusta— speak candidly 1” 

“Oh 1 it is all this,” she murmured, forcing 
tears from her eyes, “ which troubles me and 
makes me wretched. It is only when you are 
with me that I am happy : because then 
I forget — everything — the virtuous past — the 
guilty present— the uncertain future I But 
when I am alone, a thousand terrors haunt 
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me. I have a husband who is rich, and under you renonuce your husband— renounce every 
whose care neither myself nor my expected family tie, if need be— and become wholly and 
offspring need ever tremble at the idea of unconditionally mine ! From that hour too 
want. It is not even now too late for me to shall we dwell together, whatsoever your 
take a step which will still leave me in that inclination may suggest that we fix our abode : 
state of confidence ! My husband need not and we shall be as husband and wife. But now, 
know that I have been 'guilty — that I have Augusta, not another word on this subject! 
dishonoured him : these people here are bri- not a remonstrance 1 I am determined : it is a 
bable : and you, as a man of honour, would duty — and I will fulfil it 1” 
never breathe to a soul what has taken place ' The wily woman could well afford a perfect 
between us. But I must fly hence — I must gush of enthusiastic feeling as she strained the 

see you no more !” young Viscount in her arms and covered his 

“Oh, wherefore this language ?" exclaimed cheeks and his lips with kisses. j 

the Viscount: “what have I done to deserve “And now I go,” he said, “at once to give 

it 1 You apprehend poverty Good heavens 1 the requisite instructions to a notary. I shall 

am I not far richer than your husband, from return to pass a few hours with you. Unfor- 
all that you have told me ? and can I not at tunately I have guests this evening at the 

any moment place you in a state of indepen- chateau; and I must be there inasmuch as 

dence ? Ah, 1 comprehend 1— your fears are for the present it is better I should keep upon 
natural, as the world goes ; though in respect terms with my wife until all arrangements be 
to me, they are not just. You fancy that my carried out. So that at six o’clock I shall be 

love may cool ” compelled to leave you ; but to-morrow I 

“Remember, my dear Jules," interrupted promise to be earlier with you than to-day.” 

the syren, murmuriugly, “the love of man Having embraced Augusta Chesterfield, the 
is different from that of a woman. A woman Viscount de Chateauneuf took his departure to 
may conceive a sudden passion, and yet cling give instructions to a notary to prepare two 
to it devotedly for all the rest of her life-time: deeds— one making over half his revenue, 
but a man who loves suddenly - grows cool together with the chateau itself, to Stephanie— 

suddenly ” and the other assigning so much of his property 

“ Augusta, I swear that you do me wrong 1" as would produce five thousand a-year, to the 
ejaculated the Viscount de Chateuneuf. “The woman with whom ho was. so . profoundly 
passion I have experienced for you, has be- infatuated. _ _ < 

come interwoven with the very fibres and “Soon ofter six o’clock in the evening, the 
principles of my entire being. But it is my Viscountess de Chateauneuf commenced her 
aim and ray duty to ensure your happiness toilet for the party. One of her maids, on 

Oli 1 full well do I appreciate the immen- ascending to her mistress's chamber to render 

sity of the sacrifice which you have already the wonted assistance, gave her the pleasing in- 
made for me, but which has still to be consum- telligence that the Viscount had just entered 
mated 1 Now listen, Augusta ; and you shall and was likewise gone to dress. Thus Stephanie 
have proof that I love you — you shall have was relieved from her fears lest he should 
proof too that I am an honourable man 1" not be punctual. A little before seven 

“I know it, J ules— I know it," she said, nest- they met in the drawing-room ; and for 
ing still closer to him, and pressing her dewy the first few moments the Viscount was 
red lips to his cheeks. troubled and embarrassed, as he thought 

“What would I hot do for you, adorable crea- that in a few days he was to deala blow 
ture ?'' he said, straining her to his breast, fatal to the happiness of the unfortunate 
“Again I say, listen. It is decided— I part and confiding wife who now greeted him with 
from my wife, and from that moment must you such sweet Bmiles. This feeling rendered him 
be as a wife to me. But no care shall vou have unusually kind, and even affectionate towards 
for the future. In resigning before the whole her :— at least bis manner had the appearance 
world the husband who is absent, you shall— of affection ; and Stephanie was radiant with 
as I before said— be placed in a condition of happiness, as she said to herself, “Yes, he loves 
independence. My revenue consists of twenty me — lie loves me 1 How could 1 ever have 
thousand a year, speaking in the money of your doubted it 

owu native land. One half I assign to my In a few minutes the guests began to arrive 
wife ; ten thousand remain to myself. Of this —some fifteen or sixteen in all ; and amongst 
sum I shall settle a clear moiety upon you. them the Marquis of Villebelle and Constance. 
Nay, offer no objection 1 It is paltry and miser- The Marquis had within the last few days 
able to proffer money-considerations as proofs received a much higher and far more lucrative 
of love ; but in existing circumstances it is appointment than that which he had held at 
needful — and you will regard my conduct in the Court of Madrid : he was now to be ac- 
that light. I will proceed forthwith to a credited as Minister to the Court of Naples— 
notary : I will order the deed to be drawn up. I hut he had still leave of absence fora few weeks 
In a few days it will he in readiness ; and at ere setting out for his new post. . Being pros- 
the hour when I sign it in your presence, must j perous in his worldly circumstances and 
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“blessed in his love for Constance, he was the conservatory ; and for, some little time the 
supremely happy ; and his fine countenance re* were engaged in examining the exotics and the 
fleeted the feelings of his heart. The Marchio- fruits of the palm, the banana, the citron, and 
ness of Villebelle — for so we must call Constance the orange trees. 

— looked eminently beautiful ; and she also was “My dear Viscount,” said the Marquis, when 
happy in her Etienne’s love, as well as in the the inspection was concluded, “you and I have 
contemplation of the honours bestowed upon known each other since our boyhood ; and 
him by the King, and which his own talents though there has been an interval of some 
had won. But still the felicity of Lady Saxon- years since last we saw each other, yet is the 
dale’s younger daughter was not complete friendly feeling of other times in no way 
inasmuch as she had for some time past diminished on my part.” 

been troubled and anxious on account of “Nor on mine, my dear Villebelle,” responded 
those relatives who were so dear to her. Chateauneauf, warmly grasping the hand of the 
She had heard of the terrific exposure which Marquis. 

took place a few months back at Saxon- “I am sure of it," resumed the latter ; “and 
dale C.is tie, when the double wedding was so therefore you will not think it strange or im- 
str.ingely interrupted and broken off: she pertinent ; that I am about to speak to you on 
knev therefore that her sister Juliana was a certain subject. In a word, my dear friend, 
thoroughly and irredeemably disgraced, and you are not happy : and if there be any cir- 
that her mother’s name had suffered at the cumstancc in which you require the counsel or 
same time in the estimation of tlio world. She consolation of one who experiences a sincere 
likewise kuew that her mother and Juliana regard for you ■” 

were not now together — that the former was “ But wherefore, Villebelle,” interrupted the 
in England, and the latter somewhere upon the Viscount, “ do you think that I am unhappy?” 
Continent ; and she was grieved that her sister “ I know it," was the response given by the 
suffered her not to become acquainted with the Marquis. “ When 1 met you the other day in 
place of seclusion to which she had retired, company with the Viscountess, — although we 
Constance was also nware that her brother were only a brief ten minutes together,— I 
Edmund had married the Baroness dc Charle- nevertheless saw that you had moments of 
mont who was tried for the murder of her first abstraction, and that your mind seemed to be 
husband ;-— and all these circumstances were wandering to other subjects far different from 
sufficient to depress her somewhat. Never- those which had arisen in conversation. After 
theless, her husband's love — so sincere and so we separated, my wife observed to me that she 
devoted — was powerful enough to mitigate thought you had something darkening your 
much of that full amount of grief which she soul. To-day, my dear Chateanneuf, I have ob- 
would otherwise have experienced ; and no one, erved the same manner on your part. My ex- 
as she entered the brilliantly lighted saloon at pcrionccs of the world have been somewhat 
the Viscoiiut de Chateauneufs mansion, would severe; and its teachings have enabled me to 
have suspected that the felicity of the Mar- catch at a glance the slightest evidences of un- 
chioncss of Villebelle was thus alloyed. happiness in those with whom I come in con- 

We will pas3 over all details in respect to tact. Think not for a moment that I seek to 
the sumptuous banquet which was served un : penetrate, through mere impertinent curiosity, 
let our readers suppose it to be over, and the into your affairs: but there have been times in 
company dispersed about the suite of gilded my life when I should have hailed the counsel 
and brilliantly lighted saloons thrown open for and the Bolace of a true and sincere friend 
their reception. There was music in one : in something as welcome as an angel-visit. I am 
another the tables were spread with splendidly your friend, Chateanneuf; and that is the reason 
bound volumes and prints : in a third the card I am thus speaking.” 

tables were set out and the fourth opened upon The Viscount bent down his eyes, and reflect- 
a spacious winter-garden, or conservatory of ed profoundly for more than a minute. He 
glass, heated by artificial means, and containing was too intelligent not to be perfectly aware 
a varied selection of the choicest plants as well how very serious a step he had resolved to take, 
as of several fruit-trees from the tropics. The in renouncing his wife for the sake of Mrs. 
Viscountess de Chateauneuf and the Marchio- Chesterfield ; and though very far from enter- 
ness of Villebelle, who had already conceived taining the idea of retracing his way, or revok- 
a friendship for each other, were seated to- ing the preliminaries which he had that morn- 
gether upon a sofa in the music room : a young ing initiated with the notary, — yet it occourred 
lady was at the piano— another at the harp : to him that it was altogether a matter on which 
others were sitting with young gentlemen, and he really ought to consult friendly advice. The 
listening to the melody, or perhaps whispering notary himself had strongly urged him to 
with each other: the elderly gentlemen and adopt this course; and though Jules, in his infa- 
ladies were in the card-room ; . in short, all the tuation for Augusta, had impatiently rejected 
company were agreeably occupied in some way the legal gentleman’s counsel at the time, — it 
or another. The Marquis of Villebelle had now recurred to him with added force, in con- 
accompanied the Viscount de Chateauneauf into sequence of the observations made by Villebelle. 
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“ I do not know,” lie said, abruptly breaking 
flUenee, and raising hia eyes an suddenly, “ that 
I am unhappy In one snipe 1 am tin* happi- 
er-: of men ” 

11 You ought to In', •" raid the Marquis. 11 Y< 
possess ample revenue-) -a fine position --a beau- 
tiful, amiable, and affect ionite wife Hut, ahl 

I hope tliat, I have r u'd nothing indi-vm-t 7 '* h 
ejaculated, perceiving that a cloud cttni- nvo 
ttie handsome countenance of the young Vi- 
count. 

" My dear friend, * said the latter, taking the 
hand of the Marquis and prra-ung it with a sort 
of convulsive force, " you have indeed touched 
a true chord, though not in the manner 
tended or pupp r,"d. I rat'd that in one ... . 
avas the happiest of men ; and I meant that I 
ntn thus hnnpy in poi-wiing the Jove of one of 
the most ntW.bh* of Mill, It it tht*. Ville- 
belle," added the Vivount, lowering hi-* v<.-ir-, 
to a scarcely audible whi-*p.-r,~ “ thi-* i- not wv 
wife !’’ 

The Marquis was amarnl: for with alibis 
experience of the w„rld, and with all hie 
penetration, he had failed to dh.-ern that the 
VK-.mntesi de I'hatMuncnf p.a*a-.-.t ed not her 
hu-band'fl love. 

11 Vi’*— it i" n« I tH| von,” continued the Vi--, 
o-int, having glince.l around to n'-mre him- elf 
hat they were alone together in the rnn- i-r- 
r.atory. *• My wife is. as nothing to m>- ; my 
ni-'tre -a ;•* everything. Toe former make.) 

wretched : the latter ia the rour- ,,f all 
h.appinr". Ah, my dear friend ! you cannot 
read the rea! disposition of women hv 
merely beholding them r.t the dinner-table, 
or in the mid->t of brilliant rocietr. Doubt- 


of paramount importance nothing Ices than 

separating from my wife ! ’ 

The Marquis of Villebellc looked deeply con- 
cerned, no indeed he was. He needed not to 
n«>k the question whether the ViVonntesn wag 
ns yet aware of her husbands intention- 
f-r he felt assured tliat nhc wan not. He there-’ 
fore experivneed an illimitable compassion for 
that young Ndv, who was evidently lulled into 
the security of her own lovc-cradied in the 
confidence of her own affection— unsuspicious 
of the storm which was gathering above her 
head. lie was concerned, too, on account of bin 
fri-nd .1 tiles de C/iatcaunctif : for he could not 
hot cmv-ider tint it was indeed a fearful step 
tint he had re-olvcd upon taking. 

" Ve.;,' 1 continued the Vi-count) " I ttrn detor- 
m,u.:l — unlvm indeed yon show me good 
a«on to induce me to alter my resolve/ A 
man h hound toroinolt his own happinem,. |, e 
mat not sacrifice it for the sake of one woman I 
htn it ran he -n«ur.-d l»y Another, -although I 
-r h.-ar the more sacred title of wife I 


the fo 
and tin 


i»tr<« 

blame 


latter be 
: ueh in in- 
I .-hall ‘ 


in the false position <-f a 
T ” • “ you t hen fore 
-act dishonourably in 


finni- i-d matt- ra with regard to Stephanie 
Though mine c f ber fortune in by deed settled 
upon hr r.’clf, 1 pnrpo-e to give her half ; and 


of mv r 


I liave my faults b it 
Stephanie ha® however 


’ who 
thousand 


times more failinr-t than niyaelf. | m it ,,,5.,. 
understand me ! The enow *j« not purer than 
her chastity at a wife; hut I speak m infirmst iccj 
of temper which are hut too well calculated to] 
make a household unhappy and drive a 
distraction. Regarded individually, each per- 
hapiiaan airy nothing ; hut aggravated — ae- 
Dilated — taken together, they constitute an 
ipportahh; tyranny. O.ir single drop of 
water falling on the stone, makes noimpre-nion : 
hut the constant dripping wc.arn it nwav. A 
single blow upon the head, does little 'harm 
beyond the transient pain : but a continuoun 
Bitcceaaion of blown produces madnera. Tium ia 
it with lho»e infirmities of temper to which 1 
have alluded : arid now do you comprehend 
me ?" 

“I understand and I am aitoni-died,’’ replied 
the MarqtHB of Villebellc. “I am sorry that I 
should have turned the conversation in a 
manner to evolve such a topic, —a topic invested 
with the solemn sanctity of a family secret." 

Ro not he sorry on that account, my dear 
Villebellc,” replied Cii.ate.amieuf : 11 1 am glad 
that you have thus ppoken. I do indeed re-, 
quire a friend; for I am about to take a step] 


, .. ,ir »lf ; and 

. half shall 1 settle on mv 

limit." 1. Inin 1-. what I have promised the 

cr : and imbud, I have alrtady im-t reeled n 
ary to draw up the nnui- itc deed*/' 

MliaUMiiiirtif/'' Mi<1 lll <‘ Moroni-* of 
\ ilh-hel.c, r.ddrrs-«mg his friend in a solemn 
voice and with a grave countenance, M von have 
done well to consult tne in this instance. You 

r 


l:ave brought yourself to the edge of a prc-ci- 
jn.-e ; for Mod’s take, let mine be the hand 
which, is to draw 3011 back i You mm>t rclleet 
-tbi« resolve which you have adopted in 
undue-, q mm- 1 h-> renounced in the hour of 
s-.hcr deliberation. \\ hat ! for gome or those 
little peculiarities r.f temper which no women 
are without,-n»d which, ff wo of the sterner 
flex ntud)* ourselves impartially, we ..hall find 
that wo likfWiM p?;i«ri'', — will you on this ac- 
count break up j-our home— perhaps deal your 
wife a death-blow— with the certainty of being 
yourself brought sooner or later to bitterest 
repentance 1 ' 

*'Oii, my dear friend 1” exclaimed the Via- 
count, “it in easy for you to talk thus— you 
who are unaeqainted with all the circuin.stan- j 
cm I I t”!! 3-011 that I cannot live with Ste- 
phanie. I never loved her; it wan a marriage 
of expediency on my part: nhe brought me ai 
fortune— I gave her a lofty title and a proud 
"« me in return ; -on that score, therefore we 
equal. Toil very day ban there occurred 
between us 11 scene which, had you beheld 
it ’’ 

Ii-.it lie stopped middenly short, conscience- 
smitten : for with almost overpowering effect, 
did the nensn of bin own linrahncHs and severity 
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towards Stephanie, rush back to his mind. The “ I will tell you. Permit me,’’ continued the 
Marquis of Villebelle comprehended in a Marquis, “to be introduced to bis mistress of 
moment wherefore his friend thus abruptly left yonr's. You can take me to her in my capacity 
off speaking ; and hia looks became graver of your best friend— one who has known you 
still. ever since you were eight years old — —Will 

“Jules," he said, “you are conscious of you do this ?” ' • : ; ' 

faults on your own side. Now, I intend to “1 shall be proud and happy 1“ exclaimed 
Bpeak plainly : it is my duty aB your friend, the Viscount; “and then you will indeed 
Look you l I begin to understand your exact admit that in renouncing my wife, I am con - 
position. You have a mistress whom you love suiting my own happiness by thus obtaining 
better than your wife ; and you are seeking for the opportunity of giving myself up wholly 
every possible excuse and apology for aban- and solely to her who has enthralled my heart, 
doning the one so as to give yourself up entirely To-morrow at mid-day I will call for you at 
to the other. You are naturally magnanimous the hotel where yon reside. 1 ' 
and generous ; and a man with such a heart, “ Be it so,” said the Marquis. “ But perhaps 
cannot be without scruples when about to per- it would be better, under all circumstances, 
form a bad action. Yes— do not be offended: that you should introduce me with some | 

I repeat, a had action ! And it is in order to assumed name. There are considerations ” 

tranquillise the qualms of your conscience that “I understand full well,” interrupted the 
you seek to throw upon the head of your wife Viscount: “you occupy fa prominent position 
all the blame of the proceeding you purpose to in the world— and moreover you would not 
adopt. Thus is it that you magnify her failings wish it to reach the ears of the Marchioness 
into faults ; and if needful, you would ex- that you had visited a lady in such a false 
aggerate her faults into crimes. Come, Jules, position as Mrs. Chesterfield— for that is the 
be reasonable 1— you _ cannot shut out from name of my mistress. Well then, you shall go 
yourself the conviction that I have spoken under an incognito ; and to-morrow at mid-day 
truly.” I will come for you." 

“ I confess, my dear Villebelle, tlmb T am “And in the meantime,” said the Marquis, 
much struck by all you have said," responded “you promise me, Jules, that you will not sign 
the Viscount, who was now pale and agitated : any paper— you will not breathe a word to the 
but then arose before him the imago of the bril- Viscountess of your intentions of sepaiation — 
Iiantly handsome Augusta Chesterfield, and he you will not compromise yourself in any 
hastened to observe, “Oh, ' if you saw her to wny V 

whom my heart is devoted, you would admit “I faithfully promise," rejoined Chateauneuf. 
that any sacrifice ought to be made for such a “ Indeed the documents themselves will not be 
being l She is grandly beautifnl 3 I 10 is a in readiness for several days. Oh 1 I under- 

wife too, who sacrifices husband, family, fame, stand full well the friendly purpose you have 

and all that a woman can possibly hold dear in view. You intend to judge for yourself 

yes, of all will she make a sacrifice for me 1” whether Mrs. Chesterfield " 

“And you have informed her, I think you “She is an English lady, then?” interjected 
said,” observed the Marquis, “ of the nature the Marquis. 

and amount of the settlement you purpose to “Yes. But, as I was observing, you intend 
make in regard to her?" to judge whether she is worthy of being pre- 

“Oh, assuredly I” was Chateauneuf’s quick ferred to Stephanie ? Now, I am quite content 

rejoinder. “She has given mo so many proofs to constitute you the tribunal of taste in this 
of her love, that I have been but too anxious matter ; and I will abide by your decision, on 
to afford her the evidences of my own in re- condition that you promise it shall be strictly 
turn.” impartial— justly and righteously deciding 

“ I see, my dear friend,” resumed the Marquis between the merits of the two ladies, without 
of Villebelle, “ that you are under tho spell of the least reference to the position of one as a 
an infatuation. This you cannot help ; we aro wife, or to that of the other as a mistress. Do 
but weak mortals— and I know what it is to you, on your Bide, promise me this ?" 
love passionately and devotedly.” “ Most faithfully I do : and oh the honour of 

“ Your own wife ?” a gentleman, will I give you my sentiments 

“Yes : and I am proud to confess it 1 And by without bias and without prejudice. wiil 
the bye, loving my wife as I do— feeling that no now continue the discourse no longer: let ua 
possible temptation would'render me unfaithful return to the ladies— and to-morrow at mid-day 
to her, much less that I myself could take the I shall expect you." 
initiative in making overtures to any other 
woman — you will not be astonished or offended 
at the proposition I am about to lay before you 

and which you can have no scruple or fear in — — 

accepting." _ * 

“ Speak, my dear friend : what is it ?" . said 
Jules. 
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CHAPTER C L I. other day— and then only for ten minutes?’ 

exclaimed the Marquis, laughing good-humour- 
THE EXPERIMENT. edly. 

“Judge for yourself whether the outline is so 
The Marquis and Marchioness of Villebelle very inaccurate. Of course, having been so 
were staying at an hotel in the fashionable many hours in her society last evening, I shall 
quarter of the Place Vendome : for insmuch now be enabled to make my sketch more perfect, 
as their residence in Paris was but temporary, But meanwhile, tell me what you think of 
they had not of course thought it worth their it.” 

while to take a house for themselves, nor go Thus speaking, the beautiful Constance rose 
into furnished apartments. We must now look from her seat ; and flitting across the room, 
into the room where they were seated at break- raised a large portfolio from the sofa where it 
fast, on the morning after the party at the lay. She was bearing it to the breakfast-table, 
Viscount de Chateauneuf’s mansion. Constance when the Marquis, with all the gallantry of 
was in an elegant dishabillce, which set off her a lover, sped after her, and took the burthen 
beauty to a most fascinating advantage. The from her hands— for which he received an 
Marquis was in a handsome robe-de-chambre , affectionate look. 

confined at his waist with a silken cord, having “Now let us see the sketch,” he said, turn- 
large tassels at the ends. Despatches were lying ing over the drawings in the portfolio. “ I 
upon the table, addressd to “ His Excellency know you are a j roficient in this beautiful 

the Marquis of Villebelle, Minister-Plenipoten- art, my sweet Constance But really ” he 

tiary to the Court of his Majesty the King of ejaculated, as he took up the portrait alluded 
Naples: 1 ' — but these were merely to furnish to, and which was only just commenced ; “this 
him with some instructions which he was to is indeed striking 1 You have caught the ex- 
send off to the Charge d' Affaires in the Neapo- pression to a nicety : all the outlines are per- 
litan capital, and not to abridge the leave of feet : there is not a single correction to make 1 
absence which he had obtained on his appoint- You have nothing to do but to put in your 
ment to his new post. shading— and the work will be admirable.” 

“ And so, my dear Constance,” said the Mar- The countenance of the Marchioness showed 
quis, “ you are pleased with the Viscountess de how delightful were her husband’s praises ; and 
Chateaunef V he threw upon her a glance of fondest affection. 

“ I like her much,” was the young lady's re- Oh 1 how different was this breakfast-table 
sponse : “ but I am afraid that she is not alto scene from that which took place on the previ- 
gether happy ; for there are moments when she ous day at the Viscount de Chateauneuf's 
wears a transient expression of sadness. And mansion, and which we have described in an- 
the Viscount too — there is decidedly something other chapter 1 

upon his mind ” “ Why, what have we here ejaculated the 

“ I know it all, my dear Constance,” inter- Marquis, as he turned over the drawings : 
rupted the Marquis. “But do not question “something that I never saw btfore? You 
me now : I will tell you everything in the naughty creature, how was it that you did not 
course of the afternoon ; for 1 am going to show me this ?’’ 

try an experiment, which will probably result— “ I intended,” replied Constance, blushing 
or, at least, 1 sincerely hope so— in the restora- and smiling : “ but I did not like to do so. The 
tion of the happiness of this youne couple.” truth is, I thought that I had made myself too 

“And I also sincerely hope, Etienne, that coy and sentimental ” 

you will succeed. I had my misgivings last “No, dearest — this was indeed the way you 
night, that they live not comfortably together, often looked," exclaimed the enraptured Mar- 
The courtesy which the Viscount displayed quis, “ when we were wont to meet in the 
towards his wife, was somewhat forced : while garden of Saxondale House. Ah 1 often too, 
on the other hand she frequently threw timid has there been such a scene as this— Mary Anne 
glances at him, as if fearful that she might be rushing towards us to give us due warning that 
committing herself in some v ay or another, by your mother had just returned home from an 
an unguarded word or even a gesture or a airing in the carriage I It is life-like : the 

movement; Ah I when I think of all the whole scene is perfection No, there is a 

happiness which you and I enjoy, my beloved fault l You have flattered me too much.” 
Etienne, I can deeply feel for other married “ Say rather, my dear Etienne, that I have 
couples who do not experience a similar amount flattered myself. ’ 

of felicity. Stephanie de Chateauneuf is a “ That is impossible, Constance 1” exclaimed 
very sweet creature. I have formed quite an the Marquis : “ you could not do so. Ah ! 
affection for her ; and should be so rejoiced if though 1 am your husband, 1 am still your 
you are enabled to report the success .of the lover likewise — and more inclined than ever, 
experiment to which you have alluded. Ah 1 perhaps, to be so, now that I am reminded 
when I bethink me, I yesterday sketched from by this picture of the days of our courtship. 

memory the portrait of Stephanie ’ Oh ! that was a period of pleasing pain— hope 

“And you had never seen her before the ' mingled with fear- delicious interviews enjoyed 
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by stealth, and with the constant apprehension 
that they would be interrupted 1" 

A few words will suffice to afford an idea of 
the pencil-sketch which C instance had thus 
made, and which the Marquis of Villebelle had 
so unexpectedly lighted upon in the portfolio. 
It represented herself and him seated together 
in a garden, — she looking somewhat coy and 
sentimental, as she had observed — he evidently 
in the attitude of one who was breathing the 
language of love in the ear of his adored, one. 
At a little distance Mary Anne, the faithful 
lady's-maid, — who, by the bye, was still in the 
service of Constance,— appeared in the back- 
ground, hastening forward with alarm depicted 
on her countenance, to warn the lovers that 
their stolen interview must not be prolonged. 

“Yes— those were indeed days of pleasing 
pain,” said Constance ; aud she hastily passed 
her kerchief across her countenance : for.the 
retrospect had conjured up certain associations 
with regard to her mother, her brother, and 
her sister. 

“Do not weep, my beloved wife,'* said the 
Marquis, drawing his chair closer to that in 
which she was seated ; and taking her hand lie 
pressed it warmly — while he ga/.cd with tender 
devotion upon the countenance over which the 
shade of sadness had come. “No happiness 
can be perfect, Constance, in this world. There 
arc always some drawbacks ; and we must 
accept with gratitude the amount of felicity 
which we do experience. Only conceive how 
inGnitely superior is our condition, to that of a 
wedded couple who enjoy not each other’s love, 
and know not therefore the charms of sweetest 
domesticity !” 

“Yes— l am not unmindful of all that,' 1 an- 
swered Constance, thinking her husband with 
an affectionate look for the attempt which he 
thus made to console and cheer her. “Nevcr- 
theless, you must admit, Etienne, that it would 
indicate hardness of heart if I did not feel the 
calamities which have overtaken my family. My 
mother disgraced— her name become a bye- word 
in the society which she once adorned con- 
victed of having propagated a serious calumny 
in respect to Mr. Deveril ;— Edmund having 
made such a shocking match ;— Juliana I know 
not where — but she, alas! disgraced like?, iae 

Oh, Etienne 1 promise me, promise me, my 

beloved husband, that if ever you obtain the 
slightest hint as to where my unhappy sister 
has secreted herself, you will tell me— that 1 
may fly to her— that I may console her I For 
I am sure that whatever her faults may have 
been, you would not debar me from the per- 
formance of such a duty ?" 

“No, dearest Constance — not for a mo- 
ment would I !’’ exclaimed the Marquis ; “and 
you will not even require my' solemn promise 
that if accident should render me acquainted 

( with the seclusion to which your unfortunate 
sister has fled, I would not lose a moment in 
revealing it to you.” 


“ A word from your lips, dearest Etienne,’ * 
responded Constance, “ has ever the sanctity of 
the most solemn vow. Yes — I know that you 
would not for an instant hesitate to let me Bee 
my sister, if you by any chance obtained tidings 
concerning her. But we will now talk on other 
subjects : I must not be sad and gloomy when 
in your society.’’ 

“No,” rejoined the Marquis; “ because my 
happiness depends upon your’s. And now, 
Constance, I have to inform you that at twelve 
o’clock I am going somewhere with the Via- 
count.de Chateauneuf. It is to carry out that 
experiment to which I have alluded. I shall 
tell you nothing more now : have patience, my 
beloved one, until my return. You need not 
fear that I shall be very long absent.” 

Bat in the meanwhile, let us see what the 
Viscount de Chateauneuf was doing elsewhere. 
This young nobleman was much struck by the 
remarks and remonstrances of his friend Ville- 
belle at the time the discourse was taking 
place in the conservatory : but when he 
awoke in the morning, the effect thereof 
wns much deadened. We cannot say that 
it had altogether passed away, — because 
Jules de Chateauneuf was too intelligent and 
likewise possessed of feelings naturally too 
good, not to have experienced, even after the 
lapse of some hours, the lingering influence 
of Villebclle’s impressive language. But he 
was still as much infatuated U3 ever with 
Augusta Chesterfield: her image, which was 
uppermost in his mind, was full of a ravish- 
ing beauty ; and he said to himself that such 
a woman was worth making any sacrifice for. 
Nevertheless, he preserved a certain degree of 
kindness of manner towards Stephanie at the 
breakfast-table ; and he studiously avoided 
taking offence at anything which she said. He 
moreover faithfully kept the promise which 
he had given to the Marquis of Villebelle, and 
hinted not a aingle syllable of the intentions 
which he harboured in respect to a separation. 
The Viscountess, finding him more gentle to- 
wards her — more lenient— more tolerant — 
secretly flattered herself that a favourable 
change had taken place within him ; and she 
lost no opportunity of lavishing upon him the 
evidences of her sincere love. Even during 
the ordinary routine of the breakfast-table 
and the accompanying conversation, there are 
a myriad little ways by which a fond and 
adoring woman can display her tenderness for 
the beloved one : looks, aud words, and atten- 
tions, all may be rendered available for this 
purpose. And bo it was with the Viscountess 
on the present occasion ; and more than once 
Jules de Chateauneuf was compelled to admit 
to himself that the affection his wife cherished 
for him was deep, tender, and sincere. 

It was about half-past ten o’clock when he 
issued forth from his mansion to pay the 
accustomed visit to Augusta ; and he set out 
thus early, according to the promise made her 
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on the preceding day. On reaching the little 
villa, he found Mrs.’ Chesterfield expecting his 
arrival ; and she welcomed him with the usual 
amount of blandishments, caresses, and smiles, 
— all lavishly given and rapturously received. 
Again did he seel: in his own mind to con- 
trast the fervid endearments of Augusta with 
the more ingenuous and unsophisticated evi- 
dences of his wife’s affection : but the com- 
parison he drew was favourable to the former. 
He sought to persuade himself that there was 
something insipid and mawkishly sentimental 
in the love of Stephanie — while the ardent 
caresses of his mistress filled his soul with an 
almost frenzied passion. It was a complete 
infatuation under which he laboured in respect 
to Mrs. Chesterfield: it was a devouring, 
furious, storm-like whirl of passion through 
which, by her blandishments and the gorgeous 
splendour of her voluptuous beauty, she had 
the power to hurry him. 

" Hearest Augusta,” he said, in the course of 
conversation, “ I have a great favour to ask 
you.” 

“There is no favour, beloved doles, that 
you can demand at my hands," responded the 
syren, “ which I am not prepared to grant. 
Name it. Is it some new proof of my devoted 
love which you require ?” 

“ No— scarcely that,” answered the Viscount. 
“ I will explain myself in n few words. 
Yesterday I met a friend, a certain M. Meuricc, 
who was a schoolfellow of mine— a gentleman 
of wealth and standing ; and he dined with 
me last •evening. Remember, Augusta, be is 
one of my oldest acquaintances ; and wo 
entertain a very sincere friendship for each 
other. I sought an opportunitj’ to speak 
to him alone, of old reminiscences— those 
school-hoy days which it is sometimes 
so pleasant to look back upon ; and the 
discourse, by a natural transition, turned upon 
the present circumstances of each of us. Your 
image wa3 uppermost in my mind : I longed to 
eulogize you to my friend. I could not resist 
the opportunity : my heart was so full of love 
and devotion for you that it needed a vent for 
its feelings. Besides, it is so sweet to confide 
to the ear of friendship all that one experiences 
in respect to so strong a passion. M. Meuricc 
was rejoiced to hear that I am so blessed in 
yonr love : he is no straight-laced, sanctimoni- 
ous individual who would take the wife’s part 
and chide the faithless husband. In short, lie 
entered into all my feelings : for he likewise 
has loved passionately and fondly ; and he 
could appreciate the gushing enthusiasm with 
which I spoke. Now, dearest Augusta, the 
favour I ask at your hands, is that you will 
permit mo to introduce my friend to you 
presently.” 

“ I cannot,” she answered, “ have the slight- 
est objection after the arrangements which 
were solemnly entered into between us yester- 
day. Had not those arrangements been made, 

I should chide you, .Tules, for the proposal to 
present any one who might hereafter meet me 
with my husband and make me blush at the 
recognition. But inasmuch as it is agreed that 

1 am to renounce my husband — ” 

“ Ye3— for my Rake," quickly responded the 
enamoured Viscount. "In a few days all will be 
settled ; and there can consequent^' he no harm 
in your receiving this bosom-friend of mine.” 

“Assuredly not,” rejoined Mrs. Chesterfield. 
“ Any friend of yonr’e, Jules, will ever be most 
welcome to me.'’ 

“And you will apparel yourself, dearest,” 
whisphered the Viscount, tenderly and coax- 
ingly. “in your most becoming dress: for 
though you are lovely and Rdorable in any 
garb, yet would 1 have you set off your splendid 
charms to the utmost advantage, that you may 
in every way shine so ns to justify my taste in 
the eyes of niv friend.” 

“ Fear not, Jules,” answered Augusta : “ my 
appearance will be worthy of your love.” 

“ I must now leave yon therefore,” added 
the Viscount : “ for I have promised to fetch 
M. Meuricc at mid-day. He is staying at an 
hotel in l’aris : and by* one o’clock at latest we 
shall be with you.'* 

Jules dc Chatcauneuf embraced his mistress 
tenderly— and issued forth from the villa. In 
order to keep his amour hitherto ns secret as 
possible, he had never used his own carriage, 
nor been attended on horseback by any one of 
his grooms, on the occasion of his visits to the 
villa; and therefore he was now compelled to 
take a public vehicle to proceed to Paris— which 
however was only about a couple or three miles 
distant. He reached the hotel whore the Mar- 
quis and Marchioness of Villcbelle were stay- 
ing, precisely at mid-day ; and having paid his 
respects to Constance, lie took her husband, 
who was in readiness, away with him. He 
could not help noticing that when the Marquis 
left his wife— though it was only for a few 
hours— he embraced her ; and the spectacle of 
this connubial bliss caused a pang of remorse 
to shoot through the heart of the young Vis- 
count. He even sighed *, and the sound fell 
not unnoticed upon the ear of his friend, who 
was secretly rejoiced at this proof that all the 
better feelings of the Viscount’s soul were not 
completely deadened within him. 

“ You doubtless consider me uxorious to a 
degree ?” observed the Marquis, as he took his 
seat by the side of the Viscount in the hackney- 
coach, which immediately rolled away from the 
hotel. “ But I assured you last night that I 
regard my wife with the tenderest and sincerest 
affection.’’ 

“And may you always be happy in this love 
of your’s,” observed Jules: but afraid that his 
friend would seize the opportunity to lecture 
him on his conduct in respect to Stephanie, he 
hastened to give the conversation a dexterous 
turn, by observing, “If I mistake not, you told 
me last night that the Marchioness is the 
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daughter of an English peeress named Lady 
Saxondale ? I was not struck by the name at 
the time ; but after you were gone, I bethought 
myself that it was not altogether unfamiliar to 
me. Is there not a nobleman of that name ?” 

“ There is,” answered Villcbelle, in a very 
serious manner. “ He . is y my wife’s brother ; 
and I regret to say that he has contracted a 
most foolish alliance " 

“ Ah, I remember 1” ejaculated the Vis- 
count. “ The Baroness de Charlemont I Pardon 
me for having touched upon a topic which can 
be by no means agreeable ” 

“There is no need for apology, my dear 
friend, ’’ interrupted the Marquis. “ It is a 
circumstance which I deplore on the part of 
one so nearly connected with my beloved wife : 
but it is not a topic to be avoided in shame on 
my own account.” 

“ Assuredly not,’’ responded Chateaunnef. 
“ How was it possible that Lord Saxondale 
could have made such a match 1" 

“ Doubtless he became infatuated with that 
artful and designing woman,” responded Villc- 
belle. “ Ah, .3 ules 1 there are women of this 
kind in the world— women who insidiously 
weave their chains of silk and gold around the 
too susceptible heart " 

“ True 1 there are such women,” exclaimed 
the Viscount, again solicitous to divert the 
conversation into another channel : for he more 
than half-suspected that Villcbelle was apply- 
ing these remarks to his case in respect to 
Augusta. “ And are this Lord Saxondale and 
the Marchioness your wife, the only children of 
her ladyship V’ 

“No— there is another— an elder sister,” 
replied Villebclle. 

“ Is she too married V’ asked the Viscount, 
merely for the purpose of keeping the conver- 
sation away from topics which were disagree- 
able to himself, — although he felt convinced 
that when once Villebellc should have seen his 
Augusta, .lie would no longer give utterance to 
covert inuendoes relative to artful and design- 
ing women. 

“No: Juliana Farefield — for that is the 
name of my wife’s sister — is unmarried,” re- 
turned Villebelle. “ But, by the bye, have 
you devised some incognito for mo to adopt?’ 

' “ Yes. You are to pass as M. Meurice ; and 
furthermore, I have given Augusta,” continued 
Jules, “a most excellent character in respect to 
the liberality of your sentiments. I have 
assured her that in you she will find no 
straiglit-laGed, demure, sanctimonious in- 
dividual ;— and therefore, my dear Villebelle, 
you will he upon your guard accordingly.” 

“ Fear not, Jules,” rejoined the Marquis, 
“ that I shall in any way deport myselfso as to 
make you regret having assented to my caprice 
in presenting me to Mrs. Chesterfield. What- 
ever opinion I may form,' will be in no way 
shadowed forth until you and I are alone 
together again.” 


The vehicle rolled onward ; and in' due course 
stopped at the gate of the grounds in which the 
little villa stood. In her sitting-apartment 
within the walls of that villa, Mrs. Chesterfield 
was placed in a half-reclining attitude upon the 
sofa. She had apparelled herself in her hand- 
somest morniDg-dress ; and it was one which 
admirably became the style of her dark beauty. 
She had taken immense pains with her . toilet. 
She knew that the passion of the Viscount 
would be sustained and enhanced by any 
encomia which his friend might pass upon her 
beauty ; and she therefore had not failed to 
render herself as captivating as possible. The 
dress, fitting tight to the buBt, developed it3 
rich contours, — though the high corsage of a 
morning-garb concealed them.' She wore her 
hair in bands ; and a rich- natural gloss rested 
upon those luxuriant rnaBseB. Her very attitude 
upon the sofa was studied, — a mirror opposite 
showing her that the position she had thus 
chosen was well suited to her purpose. When, 
therefore, she heard the vehicle stop and the 
gatebell ring, she did not rise from that sofa : 
nor, as the sounds of footsteps, approaching the 
frontdoor from the gate, reached her ears, did 
she so far gratify her curiosity as to jump up 
and peep from the window to see what sort of 
a person her lover’s friend might he. No : 
she retained her half-reclining position upon 
the sofa,— one well-shaped foot resting upon 
a hassock, and her face ready to be 
turned towards the door when it opened, 
so that the light from the casement 
might fall upon her features and display the 
aquiline beauty of her profile. She was resolved 
to please the Viscount’s friend : and as this 
encleavour on the part of a woman is always 
attended with more or less excitement, it 
brought up a richer, carnation tint to the 
delicate olive of Augusta’s complexion. Another 
glance at the mirror was completely satis- 
factory ; and now footsteps were ascending the 
stairs. 

The door opened : the Viscount entered first ; 
and lie began with the proper formula for 
such occasions:— “Permit me to introduce ” 

But lie was suddenly cut short : for as the 
Marquis of Villebelle, immediately following, 
crossed the threshold, he exclaimed, “Juliana 1" 
— and then stopped short in utter amazement. 

Jules de Chateauneuf started on hearing that 
name— the name of the Marchioness of Ville- 
belle’s Bister — the name of one, too, who the 
Marquis himself had during the ride, assured 
him was unmarried 1 


CHAPTER CLII. 

TlIK EXl'EMMENTS l'.ESUVT. 

Yes: Augusta Chesterfield was none other 
than Juliana, Lady Saxondale’s older daughter 1 
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As the reader may suppose, she was seized 
with a perfect consternation on beholding her 
brother-in-law ; and the thought Hashed to 
her mind that in introducing him to her, it 
was a premeditated stratagem on the part of 
the Viscount to have her thoroughly unmasked 
and exposed. And this supposition was 
natural enough, inasmuch as Jules had assured 
her that the individual about to be presented 
bore the name of Mcuricc. The carnation tint 
was in a moment heightened into the deepest 
red on .1 uliana's countenance : but not a 
syllable — not even the slightest ejaculation — 
escaped hor lips : she was stricken dumb by 
the overpowering sense of shame, astonishment, 
confusion, and even rage. 

“Juliana!” cried the Viscount de Chateau- 
neuf, repeating the name which had burst 
from the lips of the Marquis: “what is the 
meaning of this? Tell me, Villcbelle— is it 
your sister-in -law V 

Then the Hon. Miss Farefield instantaneous- 
ly perceived that it was no trick on her lover’B 
part — merely sonic coincidence which she could 
not however fathom, nor had leisure to rellect 
upon. Starting up from the sofa, she ad- 
vanced towards tuo Viscount, — at the Bame 
time flinging a swift but significant glance 
upon Villebclle, as much as to enjoin him to 
betray her no farther than he had already 
done. 

“ Yes, dearest Jules,” she said, taking his 
hand, and gazing up into bis countenance with 
all her power of fondest cajolery ; “ my namo 
is indeed Juliana, and not Augusta : but in no 
other circumstances am I changed. The adoption 
of that other name was a whim and caprice 

But why do you withdraw your hand? why 

do you look thus coldly upon me ?" 

Jules de Ohnteauncuf, however, made no 
answer. An expression of anguish passed over 
his countenance : and turning abruptly aside, 
he pressed his hand to his brow, as if to steady 
his thoughts. Tfie horrible idea was agitating 
in his mind that he was the victim and the dupe 
of a designing woman, and that Villcbelle’a 
ominously uttered words had become justified 
iu their predictive reality. For all in a moment 
the thought had occurred to the young Viscount, 
that if this wcredulmna F.ircficld— and she 
unmarried — the child that she bore in her bosom 
was the fruit of an illicit amour : she must 
therefore be a wanton, and she had sought the 
retirement of this villa to conceal her shame ! 
If bIic had been another’s with' the sanctified 
title of a wife, it was nothing in his estimation : 
but if she had been another’s without that title, 
then was she instantaneously converted into 
a licentious profligate— a being of gross im- 
purity l 

“ For heaven’s sake ruin me not with /inn!" 
were the hastily whispered words which 
Juliana breathed aside to the Marquis of 
Villebelle, the instant that the Viscount so 
abruptly turned away from her. 


“Juliana,” responded her brother-in-law, but 
also speaking in a subdued and rapid manner : “I 
dare not mislead my friend on any account. It 
would be the death of his wife I” 

“Etienne, I implore you,” murmured Juliana, 
ready to sink with shame and anguish, 
“ save me from exposure 1 Remember that I 
always favoured your suit with my sister ” 

“ It cuts me to the very soul to harm a hair 
of your head— for Constance’s sake,” rejoined 
the Marquis. “ But what am I to do ?” 

“Villebelle 1” exclaimed the Viscount de Cha- 
teauneuf, suddenly turning round at this 
juncture and clutching ’his friend by the arm — 
for it was evident that the young nobleman 
was labouring under the most painful excite- 
ment : “ tell me, wherefore has your sister-in : 
law sought this retirement. She is in a way to 
become a mother : has she a husband ? does he 
hold an Indian appointment ? Tell me every- 
thing, I conjure you 1” 

The Maaquis of Villebelle’s countenance be- 
came so over-shadowed with gloom, and be 
looked so deeply nfllicted, that Viscount de Cha- 
teauncuf had no need to have his questions 
answered in words. He read tbo responses on 
his friend’s features ; and the^ were damnatory 
of the woman who until within the last few 
minutes had excrcrised such a fascinating 
power and spell-like influence over him. 

“Juliana,*] he said, in a low and profoundly 
mournful voice, “ I will not reproach you. I 
awake from a dream ; but it was a dream which 
was delightful while it lasted— and I have to 
j'tlmnk you for so much bliss. Happy is he who 
.enjoys the fragrance of a flower in the ignor- 
hnce that its leaves may distil poison I No : I 
will not reproach you 1 But all is at an end 
between us l” 

“No, no 1” shrieked forth Juliana. “ Speak 
not these harsh words 1 It is a death-blow which 
you are dealing 1 I love you, Jules 1 On my bou! 
I love you 1 Heavens, he deserts me I” 

The Viscount de Chateauneuf rushed precipi- 
tately from the room, in so excited a manner 
thatjie waited not even to speak another word 
to his friend Villcbelle : nor did he pause upon 
the stairs to see whether this nobleman was 
following him. Juliana flew to the window : 
the Viscount was speeding towards that gate 

Oh, for one look !— that she might catch 

his eyes— that she might passionately wave him 
back ! But no : he turned not his regards upon 
her, even for a single moment 1 — the gate open- 
ed — herushed through — it closed behind him : 
she beheld him no more 1 

But let not the reader fancy that Juliana 
really loved the Viscount with a true sincerity 
of passion. No such thing. She had merely 
been playing a deep game, in order to secure to 
herself a lover and a fortune, — inasmuch as she 
was disgraced beyond the hope of obtaining a 
husband, and was moreover dependent in a 
pecuniary sense upon her mother’s purse. If 
she exhibited so much anguish, it was not alto- 
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gether" feigned : on . tlie contrary, it was 
almost entirely genuine, — but not an anguish 
on account of a lost love ; it was the anguish 
of disappointment and rage at finding all the 
fabric of her hopes thus dissipated in a single 
instant. Such an anguish as this lasted only so 
long as there was the slightest chance of bring- 
ing her victim back and regaining her empire 
•'••ver him : but when the garden-gate shut him 
■Jut from her view, and she saw that all was 
lost, she grew suddenly calm. 

“ Etienne," she said, turning abruptly round 
and flinging her flashing glances at her brother- 
in-law, “ it is you that have done this 1 ’ 

“ Not intentionally, Juliana 1 — on my soul, 
not intentionally ! : ’ he answered, while his looks 
still continued to indicate the deepest commis- 
seration and sorrow. “ Listen for a few mo- 
ments while I explain " 

“ There is nothing to explain,” cried Juliana 
petulantly: “the mischief is done— you have 
ruined me I” 

“ There must be explanation,’’ said the Mar- 
uis, “ because there is accusation. 1 tell you, 
uliana, that.all this has been perfectly uninten- 
tional on my part — and that when I came 
hither, I had not the slightest notion of encoun- 
tering you. I could not have foreseen it 1” 
“But wherefore," demanded Miss Fareffeld, 
“ that feigned name of Meuricc?" 

• “That feigned name of Meurice — I will ex- 
plain the incident," responded the Marquis, 
serious and mournful alike in his tone and looks. 
Bat be patient, Juliana— give not way to these 
impetuous gestures— these angry looks. The 
Viscount de Chateaun.euf spoke to me, last 
night, in enthusiastic terms of a lady who had 
won his heart 5 and after some discourse it was 
agreed that I should be presented to her this 
day. Now, you can well understand that, hold- , 
ing a high official appointment— and for the 

83 ke of Constance likewise ■" 

“ Oh, I comprehend 1 " interrupted J uliana 
with bitterness : “ you did not choose to come 
nnder yonr own name to pay a visit to a kept 
mistress 1 Well,” she cpntinued, in a somewhat 
milder manner, “ it is at all events satisfactory 
to know that this was not a vile trick nor a 
detestable stratagem, planned for my ex- 
posure." 

“ No !” ejaculated Villebelle : “ I would not 
for the world aggravate whatsoever sorrows 
and afflictions you may have already endured 1 1 
But wherefore have you kept your dwelling a 
secret from Constance? You must have known 
she was in Paris : you must have known like- 
wise that she loves yon — that she has yearned 
after you ” 

“Etienne,” interrupted Juliana vehemently, 
“ is it not but too evident that my pathway and 
that of my sister lie in different directions on 
the broad arena of the world ? You must not 
think that lam altogether so changed— so 

altered so degraded,” she added, her voice 

suddenly sinking as she spoke the word ; and 
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the word itself being spoken with a painful 
effort, — “ as to be indifferent to what may be 
thought of me, or to be enabled to look those , 
who know and love me, in the face without a 
blush. Etienne, I am unhappy : my fortunes 
too are desperate. Yon know what has hapi 
pened in England : Constance likewise knows 
it and could you think I should voluntarily 
seek you out? No: I should only be bringing 
disgrace upon my sister ; and 1 am . not bad 
enough to do that. Being compelled to re- 
nounce the idea of obtaining a husband But 

no matter 1 Let this interview end. Leave 
me !” ’ 

“But you will see Constance T’ urged the 
Marquis.' “It was only a few hours back that 
she was speaking of you with tears in her eyes ; 
and she made me promise that if by any acci- 
dent I should discover the place of your 
abode ” 

“Then let Constance come to me this evening," 
said Juliana. “ A few hours must elapse before 
we meet, that I may have leisure to compose 
my troubled thoughts. Bo not let her come 
until the evening. And now leave me, 
Etienne.” 

“I go, Juliana,' said the Marquis : but still 
lingering, he added in a hesitating manner, as 
if fearful of offending one whose temper was 
naturally vehement, and now particularly 
ruffled, — “Is there nothing I can do for you ? 
Tell me, Juliana— my purse is at your Beivice 

“ Thank you— I have sufficient means for the 
present. My mother supplies me with funds. 
Ah 1 Etienne,” she added bitterly, “ with 
what a family have you connected yourself I— • 
my mother's reputation itself damaged — 
my brother married to a murderess— my- 
self ” 

“Juliana, give not way to those reflections— 
at least notin such a spirit,” interrupted' the 
Marquis, deeply pained. “ It is not impossible 
for you to experience happiness in this world. 
In some agreeable seclusion, and under a 
feigned name ’’ 

“ Enough. Leave me to chalk out my- own 
career— to follow my own destinies ! And now 
go, Etienne : I must he alone." 

Villebelle extended his hand, which Juliana 
took for a moment ; and as she turned abrupt- 
ly awaj', he slowly quitted the room. On 
issuing forth from the villa, he found the 
hackney-coach still waiting in the road. 

“ Where is the gentleman who accompanied 
me ?” he asked of the driver. 

“ Gone, sir,” was the response. “ He came 
out and rushed away like one demented." 

Villebelle reflected for a few moments. He 
thought to himself that J ules de Chateauneuf, 
in a thoroughly altered state of mind, must 
have sped homeward to make his peace fully 
with his amiable and loving wife : but he 
longed to proceed to the mansion to assure 
himself that such was the fact. On the other 
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hand, he was anxious to inform C mstance that 
he had discovered the abode of her sister, whom 
. Bhe was to see in the evening : but then he 
, reasoned that as some hours must yet elapse ere 
. this interview could take place, Constance in 
the meantime would be full of anxiety and sus- 
pense, and would be asking him a thousand 
questions, to which he might not be able to 
give very satisfactory replies: for he : was re- 
solved to screen Juliana’s most recent faults 
and frailties — those in respect to' Chateauneuf 
—as much as possible from the Marchioness. 
, He therefore came to - the conclusion that it 
would be better to remain some little time 
absent from the hotel ; and in the interval he 
could visit the chateau. He accordingly entered 
the hackney-coach, and ordered the driver to 
to take him to the Viscount’s mansion. 

: In a short time the Marquis of Villebelle 
alighted at that palatial residence ; and, on 
inquiring of the hall-porter for the Viscount', 
was informed that he was in the drawing-room 
with the Viscountess. Yillebelle’s heart warm- 
ed at this intelligence, which served to confirm 
his previously conceived hope that the husband 
would now do his duty towards the tender 
and affectionate Stephanie. He ascended to 
the apartment, to which a handsomely-dressed 
lacquey led the way ; and the instant the 
door was thrown open, ho observed the 
Yiscount and Yiscountess seated together 
upon the sofa. The glance that Jules imme- 
diately flung upon him, was expressive of 
mingled gratitude and firmly-taken resolve, — 
gratitude for the part which the Marquis of 
Villebelle had so generously borne in the 
transaction, and a resolve that thenceforth he 
would profit by recent experience. As a matter 
of course, Villebelle assumed the air of one 
who was merely paying an ordinary visit, and 
came for no special purpose ; because he natur- 
ally concluded that the Viscount had not ex- 
plained to his wife a single detail of the cir- 
cumstances which had thus induced him to 
seek her presence at a time when he was wont 
to be absent from her. The Marquis saw that 
Stephanie was completely happy : and during 
half-an-hour’s conversation, ho likewise per- 
ceived that the Yiscount treated her with a 
kindness which was truly affectionate, without 
being so overstrained as to excite her suspicion 
that it was the result of no ordinary occur- 
rences. When Villebelle rose to take his de- 
parture, Jules de Chateauneuf accompanied 
him from the room ; and leading him into 
another, embraced him with the most grateful 
warmth. 

“Through you, Villebelle," exclaimed Jules, 
“I have been wakened from the most delusive 
of dreams. Your’s indeed is the hand which 
has snatched me back from the -brink of a 
precipice ! — you have saved me from consum- 
mating towards my wife an outrage which I 
should full soon have been compelled bitterly 
to repent. Ah 1 when I ere now broke 


away from the presence of, that • guilefu 
syren,, it was with, a sudden springing 
up of, the tenderest yearning towards Ste- 
phanie. All her good qualities seemed to crowd 
in upon my convictions in ai-moment: they 
blazed as it were, upon: my mental view— they 
made me comprehend what a treasure .T 
ossessed in her, and how infamously I had 
een about to' sacrifice her I’’ .. 

“ My dear friend," answered Villebelle, “ : you 
know not the pleasure it affords me in hearing 
you thus. speak. Ah I Jules, it would ;h'ave 
indeed been something to be. :deeply;-deplored, 
if a noble heart such as your s • naturally is,' 
had been ruined by an infatuation.’’: 

“ I am an altered man," .replied- .the Count.: 

“ a. veil has fallen from my. eyes— and t in the 
same moment that the character of; one woman 
was exposed in its darkness, that of another 
was revealed in. its brightness. : Yes — I : am 
an altered man ; and perhaps it is fortunate 
that all this should have taken place. Hitherto 
l had not loved Stephanie— now : I feel that I 
can adore her : hitherto her demonstrations of 
tenderness had appeared to me insipid and of 
school-girl roawkishness— henceforth they will 
constitute. the greatest charms of my existence. 
Oh ! I feel, my dear friend, that there are mo- 
ments in a man’s life when it requires some 
startling incident to arouse him . into a due 
appreciation of what is . good, and what is 
virtuous, and what is beautiful,— at the same 
time that he is snatched from the midst of 
delusions, falsities, and artificialities. To you 
am I indebted. for all that has occurred ; and 
rest assured, Villebelle, that whensoever you 
set foot within these walls, you will henceforth 
be enabled to contemplate a.scene of connubial 
bliss as perfect as that which you yourself 
enjoy." • 

The two noblemen . were melted to tears.: 
they grasped each other’s hands— Jules 
with the fervour of gratitude, Etienne in 
the warmth of congratulation : and thus 
for the present did they . separate. The 
Marquis of Villebelle, re-entering the hackney- 
coach, was driven back to Paris ; and on 
ascending to his apartments . in the hotel, he 
found Constance awaiting his return. She was 
employing her leisure in finishing the portrait 1 
of Stephanie ; and her husband, immediately ' 
perceiving in what work she had been engaged, 
as she threw down her pencil on his appearance, 
embraced her,— saying, “ When that portrait is 
finished, Constance, you shall send it to my 
friend J ules, who will appreciate .it as that of 1 
a wife whom he has at last been brought to 
understand and to love." 

“When. your, experiment has succeeded, ; 
Etienne I" exclaimed the delighted young lady ; : 
“and I am rejoiced on Stephanie’s account — 
yes, and on that of her husband likewise. But 
sit down, and give me the promised explana- 1 
tions.” I. 

“A few words will suffice,?’ responded the 
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Marquis. “Last evening, Juics made certain 
confessions to me, by which I found that he 
had become infatuated by the syren charms of 
another. From all that he said, I felt con- 
vinced he was in the power of a designing 
woman ; and you will not he angry with me, 
Constance, when I state that in order to save 
| my friend, I was resolved to see this female — 
inasmuch as I knew that I could judge of her 
without the hia3 which sat like a spell on the 
mind of the Viscount. It was arranged that 
he should, introduce me to her to-dav. It 
has been done ; and the result is the 
complete severance of the two— the breaking 
oil’ of a connexion which so nearly proved fatal 
to his happiness— and the opening of his eves 
to the full understanding of his wife’s affec- 
tionate disposition. You are not angry, dearest 
Constance ” 

“Angry, Etienne 1” she exclaimed eagerly 
and half reproachfully: “how can T be nngry 
with vou ? You have acted as a friend to a 
friend ; and by (hi* do I signify my approval 
—at the same time imprinting a ki°s upon 
his cheek. 

“And now, dearest Constance,” said the 
Marquis, “ I have to speak to you on a matter 
altogether different— and— and— totally un- 
connected with the other topic. Yon remember 
the solemn promise " 

“Juliana \ ’ exclaimed Constance : “you have 
met her ?’’ 

“ Accident has revealed to me her abode " 

“And yon have seen her ?’’ cried the younger 
sister vehemently. 

“ Yes— I have seen her — and I have promised 
that you also shall sec her.” 

“At once!” cried the Marchioness, starting 
up from her seat by her husband's side : “ let 
me hasten at once to embrace Juliana 1 ’ 

“.Calm yourself, * said the Marquis: “it is 
not until the evening that you are to call upon 
her.” 

“And why not? wherefore this delay 5” ex- 
claimed Constance, cruelly disappointed. 

“It is her wish. She avas overpowered at 
the thought of meeting you again, under al- 
tered circumstances ” 

“And tell me, Etienne— is she happy? But 

no— she cannot be— it is impossible Alas, 

my poor sister 1 ’ 

Constance burst into tears; and Villcbelle 
did all he conld to console her. lie had dreaded 
lest it should strike her that Juliana was the 
syren of whom he had spoken as the beguiler of 
J uIcb de Ohateauncuf ; and he was happy to per- 
ceive that his wife entertained not this suspicion. 
No : for Constance would have thought, if the 
idea had struck her at all, that her husband 
could scarcely have been so goarded ; and that 
by some look or word, he would have betrayed 
the fact of that identity. Her impression 
therefore was that it was a mere coincidence, 
his having fallen in with Juliana at the same 


time he was bent on his generous purpose on 
behalf of Chateaunuef. 

It was about six o’clock in the evening that 
the Marquis and Marchioness proceeded in a car- j 
riage to the village of Auteui!. It was not Yille- 
belle's intention to accompany Constance into 
Juliana’s presence : he thought that the two 
sisters would rather be alone nt such an inter- 
view. He therefore intimated to his wife that 
he purposed to remain for her in the carriage, 
—at the same time giving her to understand 
that she need not abridge her visit to Juliann 
on that account. 

The vehicle stopped at the gate of the villa : 
the bell was rung— and Madame Durand her- 
self came forth. She had evidently received ■ 
her instructions from Juliana: for in answer 
to the inquiry of the Marquis, she immediately 
said, “ The lady is gone : she departed two or 
three hours hack.” 

“Gone !' ejaculated Constance, in a tone of 
anguish. “ But she has left some letter— some I 
message ” 

“ Yes— this letter," answered Madame Dur- 
and, presenting a sealed note at the same time. 

Constance tore it open ; and by the light of 
the lamp at the gateway, she read the following 
lines : — 

“ Do not he angry with me, dearest sister, 
that 1 have resolved not to meet you at present. 
The circumstances under which we should thus 
encounter each other, would be too painful 
for me. Mistrust not however the love that I 
bear for you :— and may you be happy I I go 
into some other secnlusion, afar from Paris— 
and whence in a short time I will write to you. 
By the date at which you will reach Naples— as 
I see by the newspapers when you are likely to 
be there— you shall find a letter awaiting 
you. Farewell, dearest sister ; and remember 
me kindly to the Marquis. 

“ JUMA.VA.” 

It was with sad and mournful feelings that 
Constance ncccompanicd her husband back to 
the hotel at Paris : but probably his impression 
wns that under all circumstances it was better 
Juliana should have adopted such a course. 


CHAPTER CL1II. 


THE PrnSUEK A XI) THE ITOITIVES. 

Tiiuee weeks had now elapsed since the libera- 
tion of Lord Saxondale from Dr. Forney's 
house in Conduit Street, Hanover Square. The 
physician, on discovering the flight of theyoung 
nobleman at an early hour on the ensuing 
morning, had sped off ’ to Saxondale IIou9e to 
acquaint her ladyship with the circumstance, 
and to assure her that ho himself was perfectly) 



no 
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innocent of any connivance in the matter. 
Lady Saxondale was at first stupified : for 
she saw at a glance what an immense ad- 
vantage the incident would give her daughter- 
in-law Adelaide, in case Edmund should return 
to his wife and in ail things make common 
cause with her. Her ladyship did not reproach 
Hr. Ferney : she knew hie character too well 
not to be at- once convinced that he gave her 
the right version of Edmund’s escape,'— the 
evidence being that it was effected by some 
person or persons entering the house in the 
night. But even without such evidence, Lady 
Saxondale was well aware that the physician 
would not deceive her— and that if even alter- 
ing his mind, and refusing any longer to keep 
Edmund a prisoner, he would deal candidly 
with her. 

That the Count do St. Gerard had by 3ome 
means succeeded iu tracing out the place to 
which Edmund was removed, and that through 
this. young nobleman's intervention her son had 
beeu rescued from confinement, Lady Saxondale 
did not doubt. But little it mattered by whom 
or by what means the release was effected, 
since the mischief was done ; aud Lidy Saxon- 
dale was not the woman to lose valuable time 
in speculations on that point, nor in vain re- 
grets when some positive inode of action was 
required. For if the reader will bear in mind ; 
those explanations which were given at the 
time when Lady Saxondale and her daughter- 
in-law were first brought together, it will 
speedilj 7 become evident that tlie fact of Ed- 
mund being at liberty, materially altered all 
her ladyship’s plans, and placed her in a more 
perilous position than ever. She could not 
now institute a suit in the Ecclesiastical Courts 
for the annulment of her son’s marriage with 
the Baroness de Charlemont,— inasmuch as by 
obtaining from the guardians a written guar- 
antee to allow Adelaide two thousand a -year, 
and by assigning to her the castle in Lincoln- 
shire as her abiding-place, a virtual recognition 
of that alliance had been given. What-, there- 
fore, was Lady Saxondale’s position ? Just 
this : — that in about a year and a half Edmund 
would come of age— she would be reduced to 
a mere cypher, having no farther control over 
the immense revenues of the house of Saxon- 
dale — having no right even, unless with his 
permission, to set foot across the threshold of 
either the mansion in Park Lane or the Lin- 
colnshire country-seat— reduced to a jointure of 
some three thousand a-year — and what would 
be worse than all, compelled to behold her 
daughter-in-law Adelaide, whom she hated, 
occupying the high place which she herself had 
so long enjoyed 1 This was the position to 
which Lady Saxondale would find herself 
reduced, — unless by fresh machinations she 
could contrive to get her son Edmund com- 
pletely into her power, and obtain tlie fullest 
and completest influence over him. 

“ All these matters were duly weighed and 


considered by Lady Saxondale immediately on 
receiving the intelligence of her son’s escape : 
or rather, we should say, so soon afterwards as j 
she cound compose herself for such serious and 
painful meditation. But it was not very long 
ere her ladyship became sufficiently tran- 
quillized to envisage her position calmly ; and j 
her resolves were speedily taken. | 

She sent at once for Lord Harold Staunton, i 
and addressed him in the following manner : — 

“Edmund has escaped : it is of the utmost 
consequence that he should be again got into 
my power. For this purpose I am about to leave 
London. Do you on your part lose no time in 
getting that woman Madge Somers away from 
Dsveril’s house. You and I, Harold, have now 
each to play a part upon which much depends ; 
you must not sleep over your work, as I rs- 
suredly shall not be caught slumbering at mine, j 
My belief is that Edmund has gone to rejoin 
his wife, who is in Lincolnshire. Thither shall 
I proceed under circumstances of becoming 
caution : but if it be necessary, I will write to 
you. At all events lose no time in carrying 
out that which you have undertaken to per- 
form ; and if it should transpire that Edmund 
has remained in London, and accident Bhould 
throw him in your way, do your best; to renew 
all your former intimacy with him— worm 
yourself into his confidence— make yourself 
necessary to him,— you know how to do it, — 
and then we shall determine what future 
measures to adopt.” 

Lord Harold Staunton, — who was once again 
entirely enmeshed in the trammels which his 
own self-interest as well as passion for Lady 
Saxondale wove around him, — promised full 
compliance with her injunctions ; and assured 
her that aosoon as his arrangements could be 
accomplished, he would make the attempt to 
get Madge Somers away from Deveril's house. 
Lady Saxondale then set off privately into 
Lincolnshire,— travelling by a post-chaise with- 
out any attendants, and under an assumed 
name. On her arrival in the county where the 
castle was situated, she would not go to Gains- 
borough, as she was too well known there ; and 
she calculated that if Edmund had really rejoined 
his wife at the castle, they would both be upon 
the alert and would not fail to take measures 
for obtaining prompt information in case new 
dangers should threaten. Therefore Lady 
Saxondale went to Lincoln ; and thence she 
despatched a person to make inquiries privately 
and cautiously in the neighbourhood of the 
castle to ascertain whether Edmund and Ade- 
laide were resident ' there. The emissary re- 
turned to Lincoln, with the intelligence that 
Lord Saxondale had been to the castle— that he 
only stayed there an hour or two— and then 
departed with his wife. They were attended 
only by Adelaide's own maid ; and. no one at 
the castle knew whither they had gone. 

Lady Saxondale was much annoyed at these I 
tidings : for she had no great diffibulty in 
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fathoming the plans of her sou and her 
daughter-in-law — and she knew that however 
silly and thoughtless he might be, his wife was 
an astute and cunning creature, who would 
give him the best counsel and adopt the most 
fitting measures to enable him to battle any fresh 
designs against his liberty. 

“Doubtless," said Lady Saxondale to herself, 

“ they will seek some profound seclusion, where 
they hope to remain undiscovered and un- 
molested until Edmund shall be of age and 
then become his own master. Perhaps they 
may go upon the Continent ?— and that will 
render matters all the more difficult for me to 
disentangle. But I am not to be beaten : and 
now the first thing to be done, is to get if 
possible upon the track which they took when 
so stealthily and hurriedly leaving the castle.' 1 

As they were no longer at the castellated 
mansion, there was nothing to prevent Lady 
Saxondale herself from proceeding thither ; 
and accordingly the domestics were much 
astonished when she suddenly arrived in 
a post-chaise, unattended and alone. It 
was not however Lady Saxondalc’s pur- 
pose to tarry for any length of time at 
the castle : she immediately instituted in- 
quiries amongst the servants iu respect to the 
mode of Lord Saxondale's departure with his 
wife. She learnt that it was about one in 
the afternoon, three days previously, that he 
had arrived there in a post-chaise, which was 
immediately dismissed — that having been closet- 
ed for about an hour with Adelaide, he had 
given instructions for the carriage to be got 
in readiness— and that the equipage had borne 
him, his wife, and the maid, to Gainsborough, 
whence it had been sent back from the hotel 
at which they had halted in that town. 

Armed with this information, to Gains- 
borough did Lady Saxondale forthwith repair ; 
and continuing her inquiries, she ascertained 
that the fugitives had departed in a post- 
chaise for Chesterfield. Once upon the track, 
Lady Saxondale was determined not to abandon 
it ; and she accordingly continued her travels. 
For several days did she thus journey, tracing 
the fugitives from Chester to Derby — from 
Derby to Shrewsbury — from Shrewsbury into 
Montgomeryshire : and there the trail was 
lost. Notwithstanding the minuteness and the 
unwearied perseverance with which her in- 
quiries were followed up, she was thrown 
completely off the scent. But inasmuch as 
she had reached a point where the clue sudden- 
ly ceased, she came to the conclusion that 
those whom she oought were not very far 
distant. Perhaps tney had settled some- 
where in that part of Wales ? At all events, 
she ceased to fear that they had gone abroad : 
for if such had been their intention, they would 
not have come in a direction diametrically 
opposite to the sea-ports whence the Continent 
was to be attained— unless indeed, fearing 
pursuit, they had thus come but of their way to 1 

throw the pursuers completely out. But 
despite the probability of such a proceeding, 
especially as Edmund was now advised by one 
so shrewd and cunning as Adelaide, — Lady 
Saxondale clung to the belief that they had 
located themselves somewhere in Wales. 

Altogether three weeks had elapsed since the 
escape of the young nobleman from Dr. 
Ferney’s house : and it was the commencement 
of the dark gloomy month of December. 
Wearied with her fruitless inquiries — well nigh 
worn out and exhausted by her travels and 
wanderings— Lady Saxondale resolved to re- 
turn to London. The erratic life which for 
these three weeks she led, had only enabled her 
to write once to Lord Harold, and to receive 
one letter in reply. This letter informed her 
that he lmd not as yet found an opportunity 
of carrying into execution his scheme with 
regard to Madge Somers ; for that William 
Deveril was almost always at the villa, and 
it was next to impo3sib'c to attempt anything 
while he was there to protect the invalid. 
Harold however assured Lady Saxondale that 
lie had spies constantly watching the house— 
that he himself had taken a lodging in the 
neighbourhood, so as to be on the alert at any 
momeut when an opportunity for action should 
present itself— and, that an old gardener 
employed on Deveril’s premises, was secretly in 
his pay and would give whatsoever information 
was requisite. In respect to Madge Somers 
herself, Lord Harold’s letter informed Lady 
Saxondale that the woman had experienced 
n relapse— that she had been again at death’s 
door— that she was but slowly recovering — 
that the faculty of speech was still absent 
—and that she had not strength sufficient to 
renew her former endeavours to write any- 
thing upon a slate. Thus no positive injury 
had been sustained by Lady Saxondale’s 
interests on account of this delay in getting 
the woman surreptitiously spirited off from 
DcveriPs villa. 

The receipt of this letter, while she was 
yet in Montgomeryshire, put an end to her 
ladyship's suspense aB to what might be doing 
in London ; and thinking it just possible that 
some fresh intelligence might have been 
received at the castle of her son’s movements 
with his wife and the maid, Blie resolved to 
take Lincolnshire on her way back to London. 

But in the meanwhile, what had Edmund 
and Adelaide been really doing ? The reader 
has seen that immediately on his arrival at 
Saxondale Castle after his escape from the 
physician’s house in London, lie had held a 
consultation ' with his wife ; and, as Lady 
Saxondale had foreseen, Adelaide counselled 
him to go into some strict retirement until 
he should come of age. While the horrors of 
incarceration were still fresh in Edmund’s 
mind, he needed no large amount of persua- 
sion to induce him to adopt this course. 
Adelaide was not anxious to return to France : 
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Edmund disliked travelling on the Continent ; 
and therefore it was resolved to settle them- 
selves in Wales. They travelled post, until, 
they reached a certain town in Montgomery- 
shire, where they dismissed the chaise. At the 
same time they removed to another hotel in 
this same town— adopted, another name than 
the fictitious one which they had borne on 
their arrival— and from this second hotel they 
proceeded by a public conveyance to another 
town. Thus was it that they successfully 
broke off the clue which, until that point, 
Lady Saxondale had skilfully followed up. 

They settled in a small but comfortable house 
in the neighbourhood of that town at which 
they definitively halted ; and for the first 
fortnight the change of scene, although it was 
the drear winter season, was sufficient to 
amuse Edmund’s mind — especially as his wife 
lavished upon him all those blandshing cajo- 
leries which she was so well enabled to exercise, 
and which she used for the purpose of rivetting 
the chains which her beauty had from the very 
first cast around him. But at the expiration 
of that fortnight Edmund was suddenly seized 
with a deep disgust for the monotony of the 
life he was leading. .A capricious change of 
this kind was quite consistent with liis shallow 
intellect and frivolous ideas. He could not 
bear living under the plain name of Mr. Jones 
— beiDg no longer “ my-lorded”— having no 
servants to wait deferentially upon him— 
forced by the circumstances of the place to 
drink wines and partnkc of fare which were 
sorry enough for one accustomed to have his 
appetite pampered— no carriage nor horses— 
and the scenery not merely wearing the aspect 
of sameness, but likewise a bleak wintry 
dearinees, around him. Even the very local 
circulating library itself was deficient in at- 
tractions for one of his capacity : and the only 
source of cheering thoughts was to be found in 
the blandishments of his wife. But even in 
respect to her, certain cold shuddering alarms 
would again steal upon him — the same as those 
he had experienced when they were at Saxon- 
dale House ; and as his mind became more and 
more desponding, those vague apprehensions 
grew more potent. Thus, by the time two short 
weeks had elapsed, Edmund felt that he could 
endure this monotony of existence no longer. 
It had already become insupportable. 

Adelaide, who watched him constantly, failed 
not to comprehend what was passing within 
him ; and she saw that it would be useless for 
her to endeavour to keep him in that seclusion 
any longer. Another consultation was accord- 
ingly held ; and Edmund vowed that he would 
dare all dangers and go up to London. Ade- 
laide suggested that it would perhaps be more 
prudent to return to the castle. There they 
could not possibly be taken by surprise, if a good 
look-out were kept : the domestics of the 
household were numerous— and the emissaries 
of a mad-doctor, instead of accomplishing their 


purpose, might be plunged for their pains into 
the Trent. Besides, Edmund might find amongst 
the gentry around some little society : for 
Adelaide thought that, in the country, persons 
would be less particular than in London, and 
that the zeal with which English people pay 
homage to a lord would induce them to turn a 
deaf ear to any flying rumours which might be 
in circulation with regard to the said lord’s 
wife. Moreover, now that the first impressions 
of alarm in respect to the mad-house had passed, 
away, neither Edmund nor Adelaide much' 
fancied that Lady Saxondale would revert to the 
same proceeding. At all events, they could be 
upon their guard, aB before Baid ; and, one of 
the first steps to be taken on their return to the 
castle, might be to write a letter to her lady- 
ship, advising her for her own sake to abstain 
from hostilities in future, unless she wished an 
open warfare to arise and certain unpleasant 
revelations to be made in respect to herself. 

Under all these circumstances, therefore, the 
result of the consultation was a resolve to 
retrace their way to Saxondale Castle. They 
set out— they travelled by easy stages— and it 
was on a dark December evening that they once 
more crossed the threshold of the castellated 
mansion. When Edmund again found himself 
seated in the spacious, handsomely furnished, 
and well lighted dining-room— at a board served 
with a succulent repaBt, and the choicest wines 
sparkling upon the table— he felt as blithe and 
happy as a school-boy on his first day at home 
for the holidays. Nor was Adelaide herself 
sorry to be once more in that palatial residence 
— with troops of servants at her command- 
equipages ready at her bidding— and the treat- 
ment she experienced being that of a lady of 
title. 

On the second day, after their return— and at 
about eleven in the forenoon— 88 Edmund and 
Adelaide were deliberating together how they 
should while away the time till dinner, a post- 
chaise rolled up to the gate of the caBtle. In a 
few minutes one of the domestics who had 
received special instructions to be on the look 
out, hurried up to the room where Edmund and 
his wife were seated. The man rushed in 
somewhat unceremoniously, to announce that 
Lady Saxondale had just arrived. 

“I will not see her 1” exclaimed Edmund, 
starting to his feet from the sofa on which he 
was lounging by Adelaide’s side. 

“ Is her ladyship alone inquired his wife : 
and on receiving an answer in the affirmative, 
she said in a hurried whisper to her husband, 
“Yes, let ub see her. Perhaps she comes to 
propose some termB ? At all events if she be 
alone, she is harmless.” . 

“Well then, we will see her,” cried Edmund 
aloud : and the domestic hastened away. 

In a few minutes the door was thrown open ; 
and Lady Saxondale made her appearance. She 
looked somewhat pale and haggard from excite- 
ment of mind and body — but yet not so much 
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altered nor worn as most other women under' 
such circumstances would have been : for she 
was of great physical capacity of endurance, as 
well as of being endowed with strong mental 
power. She entered with a composed but sauve 
look ; and Adelaide, who was deeply skilled in 
reading the human heart through the medium 
of the countenance, at once saw that she had 
some sternly settled purpose in view. Edmund 
was not enabled thus deeply to fathom the 
state of his mother's mind ; and he surveyed 
her with an air of mingled mockery and super- 
cilious contempt. Slowly and deliberately she 
put oil her bonnet and shawl, and took a seat. 
More than a minute thus elapsed from the 
inomet she entered the room— and not a word 
was spoken by either one of the three. 

“ I have been seeking you both,” at length 
said Lady Saxondale, in a voice that was coldly 
calm and as severe as her looks ; “and it was 
only at an early hour this morning 1 learnt that 
you had returned two days ago to the castle.’ 

“ Well, mother," ejaculated Edmund, with a 
tone and manner which under any other cir- 
cumstances might be described as flippantly 
insolent, but which was really nothing more 
than what such a parent deserved, and 
indeed might expect on the part of 
such a sod, — “ what business is it of your’s 
when we come or when we go. p Now, 
I just tell you my mind. Your conduct to- 
wards me has been shameful ; and if I were 
to lock you up for the next six mpnths on bread 
and water, in one of the tapestry-chambers, 
or even in the chapel itself, I should be only 
serving you right. However, you had better 
take care what tricks you nlay me in future : 
for I vow and protest that I will pay you off 
in a coin you won’t like 1" 

“ Cease this impertinence," said Lady Saxon- 
dale, in a peremptory tone. 

“ But yon, madam," exclaimed Adelaide, 
now firing up, “must fully comprehend that 
you are not permitted to give yourself these 
airs in our presence." 

“ And you, madam, understand,” returned 
Lady Sixondale, drawing herself up with the 
haughtiest dignity, “that yon are both of you 
ouly in this castle by sufferance — that for the 
present it is mine, or at least under roy control 
— and that the domestics will obey whatsoever 
order I choose to give them." . 

“ There may be two words to that 1" ex- 
c’aimed Edmund. “If you like to try it on, 
mother, we will just ring the bell ; and when 
I order the first footman who comes, to turn 
you out, we will see whether I am obeyed or 
not." 

“ I was fully prepared for some such in' 
solence as this from you, young viper that 
you are !’’ exclaimed Lady Saxondale, for an 
instant losing the command of her temper. 

“ Viper — eh ? ’ echoed Edmund. “ If you 
want to see who can beat call each other hard 
names, I don’t mind giving you a specimen of 


my ability, by telling you that you are nothing 
better than a demirep ; and you might as well 
take yourself off to 'William Deveril or Lord 
Harold— and perhaps a dozen others, for any- 
thing I know." 

Lady Saxondale’s countenance became scarlet 
—and her lips moved as if she were about 
to give vent to some strong ejaculation : 
but catching back, as it were, the word ..ere 
uttered— and at the' same time exerting the 
strongest power of control over her feelings, 
she said, “ I have but a very few words to say : 
you will both do well to listen ; and perhaps 
the communication I purpose to make, will 
convince you that I am not to be insulted with 
impunity. Now let ub bandy not these idle 
taunts. I can assure you that the syllables I 
am about to utter, are fraught with more 
importance than you may possibly imagine." 

“ We are all attention," said Adelaide, glanc- 
ing with rapid significancy at Edmund, as 
much as to make him understand that it were 
better to allow his mother to have her say. 

“ Yes,” continued Lady Saxondale : “matters 
have come to such a point that I am resolved 
to bring them to a settlement in one way or 
another, without an hour’s delay. Yon two, 
no doubt, hug the belief that in a short time- 
in less than a year and a half from the present 
date— I shall suddenly become altogether 
powerless ; that I shall sink into a mere cypher, 
and ye will be dominant 1 Now, that is a posi- 
tion which I am not at all prepared to accept ; 
and sooner thati look forward to such ignominy,. 
I would bring the whole fabric of grandeur, 
wealth, and titles, crashing and crumbling in 
ruins upon the heads of us all. 

Edmund gave a supercilious toss of his 
head : but Adelaide, laying her band on his 
knee, said, “Hush!’ — for she saw plainly 
enough that Lady Saxondale was speaking 
with too solemn a seriousness, and likewise 
with too much cold desperation in her 
resolve, not to have the inward consciousness 
of being enabled to perform that which Bhe 
threatened. Lord Saxondale accordingly held 
his peace ; and liis mother went on in the 
following manner : — 

“There is a secret which my soul has 
hitherto treasured up as a criminal would hold 
fast the tale of his guilt 1 It is a secret 
which ’’ 

At this moment the sounds of numerous 
voices talkine beneath the windows, reached 
the ears of tlie_ three persons in the apart- 
ment where this ecene was taking place ; and 
so loud— with so much apparent excitement 
too were those voices discoursing — that Ed- 
mund started up, exclaiming, “ "What is that ?" 

doing to the window, he looked forth— and J 
beheld a number of the servants, male and 
female, gathered beneath the casement ; and 
in the.midst of them was a man in the dress 
of a peasant, displaying some kind of garment j 
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CHAPTER CLIY. 

THE MASQUERADE-DRESS. 

The servants and the peasant were all talking 
at the moment Edmund,' his mother, and his 
wife, issued from the entrance-hall : but on 
beholding them, their voices suddenly ceased 
through a feeling of respectful deference. 
Edmund said nothing : Adelaide gazed- with 
curiosity : and Lady Saxondale, with her 
usual air of perfect composure, inquired, 
“ "What is all this excitement about 

“ Please your ladyship," answered the 
peasant, “I just now dragged this out of the 
river. I was going along the bank at a very 
little distance from the castle t’other side" — 
and he pointed in the Gainsborough direction 
— “ when I saw something that looked like, a- 
woman’s dress; and 1 was at first afraid it 
was a female drowned. So I waded in, and 
drew out this gown. It had some string round 
it ; and what seemed to be some little bits 
of thick paper just sticking to the string. 
Leastways I took it to be paper : but it all 

came off in my hand However, here’s the 

dress ; and a very fine one it must have been, 
though the mud has soiled it and the water 
has taken out the colour." 

“ One would think it had been a masquerad- 
ing dress," observed Lucilla the lady’s-maid : 
but the remark was thrown forth without j 
any sinister intent, as she was perfectly 
ignorant that her mistress had ever worn such 
a costume. 

“But I tell your ladyship what," continued 
the peasant, “as I have been already telling, 
your ladyship’s servants. I recollect per-! 
fectly well that one of those poor young 
women " 

“ Edmund, it is very cold oat here," said 
Lady Saxondale, turning quickly to her son, 
but darting upon him a significant look at the! 
same time. “ Let us go into the hall, Rnd hear | 
what the man has to say." 

With these words she took the young noble- 
man’s arm ; and as they ascended the en- 
trance-steps together, Bbe breathed in a hurried 
and scarcely audible whisper, “ For heaven’s 
sake, Edmund, as little emotion as possible I’’ I 

“Don’t be afraid,” was Lord Saxondale’s 
immediate response, also quickly whispered : 
for now that the first access of excitement 
had gone by, he comprehended that by some 
meanB or another his mother was completely 
in his power ; and though he could not at the 
moment precisely settle his thoughts . as to 
the full meaning of. her alarm, he was never- 
theless already smitten with some dark and 
dreadful suspicion. 

Adelaide was too keen not to observe some- 
thing peculiar on the part of her husband and 
her mother-in-law,— especially as she had 
noticed that rapid exchange of significant! 
glances which had taken place the instant 


Edmund's eyes had encountered the saturated 
garment. And then Lucilla’s observation, • that : 
it looked like a masquerade-costume, had 
brought, like a lightning-flash, a recollection 
to Adelaide’s mind. For she had heard from 
Edmund’s lip3 the whole story of the mas- 
querade at the Duke and Duchess of Harcourt’s. 
—how Lady Saxondale had met ..Lord [Harold 
Staunton there— and how she had incited him 
to provoke : William Deveril . to; a .duel.- She 
had likewise learnt how Edmund had. ransack- 
ed his mother’s boxes to discover, that dress— 
and how he bad succeeded,: but she never 
knew that it had fallen into the hands of the 
unfortunate Emily Archer, alias Mademoiselle 
d’Alembert — for the simple reason that . Lord 
Saxondale had thought fit to conceal from his 
wife the fact that lie had possessed • such a 
I charming mistress.. However, Adelaide saw, 
as : we have already said, that there -wa.s some- 
thing very peculiar in the present affair: but 
alio made no observation— neither by. . her 
looks did she betray what was passing in her 
mind. 

Lady Saxondale, learning upon Edmund's 
arm, passed into the hall, — Adelaide following 
close — the peasant, with the dripping garment,, 
and the domestics crowding in the rear. .. 

“Yes, assuredly it is a masquerade-dress,” 
said the butler, as the peasant now stretched 
the costume on the marble pavement. 

“I was about to tell your ladyship,’’ said 
this labouring man, “ what my opinion is. 
It was at the cottage where I live with ray 
mother and sister, that those two unfortunate 
women stopped for a little while that night 
when they , were murdered " 

Here Adelaide could scarcely repress a 
sudden start; for all- that had hitherto struck 
her as extraordinary in Lady ■ Saxondale’s 
behaviour, , in a moment associated ' itself 
with the tragedy thus revealed by 'the 
last few words the labouring man had 
spoken. From beneath her long lashes she 
darted a quick glance at her mother-in- 
law ; and her .power of penetration showed 
her at once that the cold outward composure 
which her ladyship wore, was merely a mask 
concealing poignant feelings of trouble and 
agitation that were working , within. . But 
Adelaide still remained silent.,; and instanta- 
neously regaining complete command over, her- 
self, she continued to listen with . merely am 
appearance of such curiosity .as one -might 
naturally feel under such circumstances. , , 

“And I noticed,” continued the.:peasantj 
“that the one who seemed the, servant girl, 
parried a large parcel done up in brown paper, 
and tied round with string. Now, when the 
bodies were discovered murdered on the bank 
of the river, the parcel had .disappeared ; 
and this was proved on the inquest. I really 
do believe the dress that lies there was what 
the parcel contained. It seems that the/ 
servant’s mistress was a theatre-dancer, or 
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something of that sort ; and so perhaps she 
was accustomed to wear this very identical 
dress. Depend upon it, my lady, that my 
opinion isn’t far wrong." 

“Perhaps not,” said Lady Saxondale, with 
the appearance of her wonted calmness. “ But 
the incident is of no consequence now : it 

cannot assist in the discovery •” 

But here she stopped short ; and stooping 
down, affected to examine the texture of the 
wet garment. 

“Please your ladyship, with due deference,’’ 
suggested the butler, “I think this incident 
ought to he made known to a magistrate.” 

“And please your ladyship,” added the 
steward, “ such is my idea. The murder was 
as mysterious as it was horrible ; and every- 
thing at all connected with it, must of 
necessity bo made public." 

“ Besides,” continued the butler, “ there are 
instances where police-officers arc so uncommon 
sharp, that the slightest clue puts them on the 
right scent— -and a new link in a chain serves 
as a guide to the detection of the guilty ones.” 

“ Yes," said the peasant : “ I am determined 
to go to pome justice-of-the-peace, and tell him 
what I have found. It can do no harm if it 
does no good. Besides, it would seem as if the 
thing sat heavy on my conscience, if I didn’t do 
so. Let me see —who’s the nearest justice— M r. 
Denison or Mr. Hawkshaw? By the bye, I 
have got a call to make in the direction of 
Hawkshaw Hall ; and so I’ll go straight off 
there at once." 

An expression of trouble, which she could 
not possibly subdue, pissed over the features 
of Lady Sixondale, as the labouring man thus 
spoke. The servants all beheld that look on 
the part of their mistress .* but they every one 
attributed it to a feeling of mingled annoyance 
and shame at the mention of the name of 
Hawkshaw, which they naturally supposed 
must vividly bring back to her mind the dread 
| exposure of that day when the intended two- 
| fold wedding was interrupted and cut short. 
Edmund likewise observed that look, and it 
strengthened the dark suspicion which had 
already arisen in his mind ; while Adelaide, 
more prompt to jump at an extreme conclusion, 
felt her own suspicion fully confirmed. 

“Well, my good fellow,” said Lord Saxon- 
dale, thinking it better to put a stop to this 
matter, if possible, “ I don’t know that you 

need trouble Squire Hawkshaw Just leave 

the dress here, and I’ll deliberate what is to be 
done with it.” 

“Beg your lordship's pardon,” replied the 
peasant ; “ but this is a matter for a justice to 
sift. I should have gone straight off with it at 
once : only just as I dragged it out of the river, 
the steward was passing along— and as we got 
talking on the subject, I came as far as the 
castle. No offence, my lord, for not taking 
vour lordship’s advice : but where murder has , 
ueen done, no good ever comes of keeping a 


thing in one's own hands— and I sha’n't feel 
easy in my mind till I have delivered this dress! 
up to a justice.” j 

“Well, my good man, have your own way,” 
interrupted Lady Saxondale. “ I see that you | 
are very wet — you have been in the water. Go 
to the servants’ hall, and get some refreshments 
before yon set out on your walk.” . 

Having thus spoken, Lady Saxondale turned | 
away, beckoning Edmund and Adelaide to 
follow her ; and she began ascending the stair- 
case. Her son did at once accompany her : but 
his wife lingered in the hall ; and as the domes- 
tics were moving away in company with 
the peasant, who had rolled up the dress, and 
whom they were conducting to their own pre- 
mises to give him some refreshments, — Ade- 
laide beckoned Lucilla towards her. 

“What dreadful murder was this, my girl,” 
she inquired, “ to which allusion had been 
made ? 1 never heard of it before ; and I know 
that my lord and her ladyship, will give me no 
particulars, for fear of frightening me. ’ 

“ Ah, my lady,” responded Lucilla, naturally 
supposing that she was thus questioned through 
mere ordinary curiosity on the part of Ade- 
laide ; “it was indeed a shocking thing. Let 
me see ? It happened four or five months back 

To be sure I Lady Macdonald and Lady 

Fiorina Staunton were staying at the castle — — 

Yes, and Lord Harold too ” 

“Ah! Lord Harold Staunton was staying 
here at the time— was he V 
“ Yes, my lady. I recollect he was ill in bed : 
he had been thrown from one of Mr. Uawk- 
shaw’s horses, which he would persist in riding. 
It was very mad of his lordBbip, you know, 
when he was implored not to do it : for the 

horse was a very spirited one ” 

“ Well, but about this dreadful tragedy,” 
said Adelaide. 

“ Dreadful indeed, my lady I The victims 

were an opera-dancer and her servant the 

dancer’s name was Mademoiselle d’Alembert : 
but if I recollect right, her real one was Emily 
Archer : nnd she was a splendid creature, as I 
have heard say. Well, my lady, they were 
both found shot dead on the bank of the river 
—one through the brain, the other through the 
heart " 

“ And was this in the middle of the night ?” 
inquired Adelaide. 

“ Oh, no— not in the middle of the night. 
About ten o’clock, as near as I can recollect." 
“And where were they going?” 

“ Ah I that nobody knows," responded Lu- 
cilla. “ It was thought at the time ” 

But here she stopped short, perceiving the 
immense error she was about to commit, 
and into which aho had almost been inadver- 
tently betrayed in the somewhat excited state 
of her thoughts under the intluence of those 
horiible recollections which had been so 
forcibly brought back to her mind. 
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“ What were you going to say, Lucilla ?'* in- she had a long interview with her- ladyship, 
.quired Adelaide. and then went away. It never struck any of 

“ Oh ! nothing, my lady ’’ us at the time that this lady and her 

“ Nonesense 1 you were about to say some- maid who were murdered, might have 
thing. Speak candidly : there is naught to been the very same that came to the castle : 
which you can give utterance in respect to the but some days after the inquest, when we read 
present topic, that will offend me.” in the county papers full particulars and des- 

“I would rather not, my lady. I was foolish' criptions, we thought they must be the same, 
—very foolish,” responded Lucilla, becoming Of course you know it was not for her Jadyship 
every inBtant more and more confused. to go to the inquest and say anything about 

“Now I beg that you will speak candidly,” the matter: because it was rather a delicate 
said Adelaide. “Nay, I command you. Pro- subject in respect to my lord ;— and whether 
ceed : do not be afraid of giving me offence.' 1 or not the females were the same who called 

“ Well, my lady, since you order but pray at the castle, and whether or not they were 

don’t mention to his lordship 1 would not again coming here in the evening when they 

for the world make mischief indeed, I would were killed, had nothing to do with the cir- 

rather not say any more '* cumstance of the murder. Poor things 1 they 

“ Lucilla, this is foolish. Proceed." were no doubt waylaid by some ruffians.” 

“ Well, to be sure, it was before my lord was “ No doubt of it,” observed Adelaide, 

acquainted with your ladyship ; and so there’s “ I hope your ladyship will not mention that 

no harm done.” I have been talking so much on the subject,” i 

“ What is it ?'' demanded Adelaide impatient- said Lucilla, who dearly loved a gossip, but who 
ly. “ Do not trifle with me thus." now began to reflect thatshe had been speak - 

“ I was only going to observe, my lady, that ing very frankly and familiarly indeed to Lord 
if his lordship did really know something of Saxondale’s wife upon a topic which was. rather 
Emily Archer 1 suppose young noblemen of a delicate nature. 

will be gay now and then " “ Fear not, Lucilla,” responded Adelaide : 

“To be sure 1 I comprehend you. Of course “it is entirely my own fault that you have 

it has notl'ing to do with me. This unfortunate been led into these explanations." 

Emily Archer was intimate, you mean, with Lord Having thus spoken, Adelaide slowly as- 
Saxondalc? Don’t bo frightened, Lucilla: cended the staircase towards the apartment 
you have not offended mo -and I shall not where she expected to find her mother-in-law 
mention that I have learnt anything from you. and her husband. 

But I suppose his lordship waR not here at the But in the meanwhile let us see what had 
castle when the murder took place V been taking place betwixt these two. It v ill 

“ Oh 1 no, my lady : he was in London, and be remembered that when Lady Saxondale 
had not been here for some time. Ilis lordship directed the servants to take the peasant along 

never liked the castle : it was too dull ” with them and give him some refreshments, j 

“ But where was it thought that the two aho had beckoned her son and daughter-in-law 
women were going at the time?” inquired Adc- to follow her up-stairs. Thoso stairs Bhe as- 
laide. cended mechanically, scarcely knowing what 

“Well, my lady, it was whispered that Miss she was doing: for, as Adelaide had but too 
Emily Archer and her maid were coming to the truthfully suspected, her air of cold outward 
castle for some purpose or another.” composure was only a mask which the natural 

“ Why was it thought so strength of her mind and a sort of des- 

“Oh, for several reasons. In the first place," perato courage enabled her to assume in order 
: continued Lucilla, “ what could they have pos- to conceal, the horrible feelings and terrific 
; sibly been doing in the neighbourhood between apprehensions that were agitating in her soul. I 
nine and ten at night, unless they iccrc coming It was not until Lady Saxondale reached the [ _ 
■ to the castle ? They were stopping at an hotel apartment that she observed her son only was 
at Gainsborough at the time. Then again, following her, and that Adelaide had remained 
what could they have come into Lincolnshire below. 

at all for, except to see her ladyship, or else in “ Where is your wife ?” she said, with nervous 
the hope of finding Lord Saxondale down here ? quickness, as she turned and threw a strange 
Perhaps, my lady, his lordship may have turned look upon Edmund. 

neglectful in London But there is yet an- “ I don’t know — I thought she was with us,” 

other reason why I think they were coming to ho replied. “I scarcely know what I am think- 

the castle.’’ ing or doing Upon my word, it seems as if 

“And that reason ? ’ said Adelaide. I was in the midst of Borne curiouR dream 1 But 

“Why, my lady, the very day before the one now, mother, what means all this ? Tell me at 
in the evening of which the murder took place, once ” 

a post-chaise drove up to the castle— a lady got “ Question me not, Edmund I” she inter- 
out— and her maid remained in the vehicle, rupted him, her entire form visibly shaken 
The lady gave no name, and said it was useless, with a cold tremor, which she could neither 
as she was not known to Lady Saxondale ; but repress nor conceal. “ Think what you will— 
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but- 1 conjure you beep a seal upon your lips : 
breathe not a word to a soul — answer no 
questions which your wife may put — and it will 
be all to your advantage. I cannot leave the 
castle immediatel}’— it would look too strange : 
but in three or four days I will depart— and 
never more shall you be molested by me. This 
I solemnly swear.” 

“ Well, at all events it is something gained," 
observed Edmund : and, then as he felt all his 
horrible suspicions in respect to his mother 
fully confirmed, he could not help adding 
“ But, my God 1 what made you do that ! ’ 

“ Question me not, I say ! ’ she responded, 
half in a tone of entreaty, half in one of 
excited impatience. “Spare me, Edmond I 
show yourself above wreaking upon me any 
anger or malice that you may feel on account of 
the past." 

“Just now yon called me a viper,’’ said the 
young nobleman, unable to resist the oppor- 
tunity of giving vent to that vindictive spite- 
fulness which was natural to him, “ and that 
is a name you have on more than one occasion 
flung at me. But, look you, mother 1 whatever 
I may be, I am not so bad " 

“Silence, Edmund— for heaven’s sake silence 1’ 
ejaculated her ladyship, her countenance once 
more becoming absolutely ghastly, and an ex- 
pression of indescribable horror, mingled with 
angnish, sweeping over her features. “ I am in 
your power— have mercy upon me ! What 
more can I do than fulfil the promise I have 
already made you 7 ’ 

“Well, keep to it— and I Trill say no more,” 
rejoined the young nobleman : but even as he 
gazed upon Lady Saxondale, he could not help 
feeling an ineffable aversion— a strong loathing 
—a deep sense of horror, at the thought of 
what she was ; for as he himself had said, or 
had meant to say, he was not so bad as to be 
enabled to contemplate the darkest criminality 
unmoved or undismayed. 

“Edmund,” said Lady Saxondale, suddenly 
recollecting something, and recoiling in affright 
from the idea which thus struck her, “ have you 
ever' mentioned to Adelaide anything about 

that dress 7 But, yes I I feel convinced you 

have— I am sure of it I From all she said whoa 
first I met her in London, she knew everything 
far, far too much 1” 

“ Of course,” responded the young nobleman, 
with a sort of brutal roughness: “I told 
Adelaide all I knew— and it was natural 
enough, as you have been at war with me for 
some time past." 

“ Where is Adelaide 7 what can she be doing 7 
wherefore does she not rejoin us ?”• exclaimed 
Lady Saxondale, sinking npon a seat, and feel- 
ing as if all the courage which had hitherto 
supported her, must now give way. “Go, Ed- 
mund— tell her to come hither at once ” 

Butatthi8 moment the door opened, and 
Adelaide entered the room, — she having just 
come up from her conversation with Lucilla in 


the hall. The instant the handle of the door 
moved, Lady Saxondale with a mighty effort 
regained her outward composure : for she 
knew not whether it might be one of the 
servants who was about to enter. But when 
Adelaide made her appearance, her ladyship’s 
eyes were quickly flung upon her countenance, 
as if to glean from thence how much her 
daughter-in-law knew — how much she sus- 
pected— and how she intended to bear herself 
in the matter. Adelaide closed the door ; and 
advancing straight up to Lady Saxondale, said 
in a voice of firm severity, “ Now, will you have 
the kindness to take up the thread of the dis- 
course where it was just now interrupted ?”' 

“ It is unnecessary,” answered Lady Saxon- 
dale. 

“ Unnecessary ?" ejaculated Adelaide, a smile 
of scornful triumph for a moment appearing 
upon her lips: “why has it become unneces- 
sary ? On the contrary, it is more necessary 
than ever that you should reveal that secret to 
which you so solemnly and seriously alluded ; 
inasmuch as under existing circumstances, it 
behoves us all to be made aware of the posi- 
tion in which we stand with regard to one 
another.” 

“It is needless, I repeat,” rejoined Lady 
Saxondale. “Ask Edmund— he will tell you 
that he is satisfied with the arrangements 
entered into between us.” 

“ Ma^am,” resumed Adelaide, fixing a deter- 
mined look npon Lady Saxondale, “ your son 
cannot trust you — nor can I, as his wife, trust 
you. You spoke of a secret the revelation of 
which might, if you chose, in a moment bring 
down the whole fabric of wealth, titles, and 
honours crashing and tumbling about our ears 

“ It was a menace— and I recall it,” said Lady 
Saxondale, quivering from head to foot : then 
in a sort of desperation, she exclaimed, “lam 
beaten, Adelaide — I renounce the warfare I 
Henceforth I leave you both unmolested - 1 
will go hence What more can you demand 7’ 

“We demand nothing more— it is precisely 
what we want. But,’' continued Adelaide, “we 
have no guarantee that your present demeanour 
is not assumed for the purpose of throwing us 
off our gnard, the better to carry out fresh 
perfidies. Now, look you, Lady Saxondale 1 
Between you and me it is diamond cut 
diamond: and for the interests of your son, 
which are identical with mine own, we must 
come to a thorough understanding. Have you 
forgotten all the revelations which Lord Harold 
Staunton bo unconsciously made to me on 
that evening when in the dusk of the apart- 
ment at Saxondale House he mistook me for 
yourself 7” 

“ I have forgotten nothing, Adelaide,” ex- 
claimed Lady Saxondale, again quivering all 
over ; “and there is no need for you to refresh 
my memory in a single particular. Edmund, 
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tell her that you are satisfied ; and let this 
cease." 

“Edmund will permit me," continued Ade- 
laide, “ to place matters on such a footing that 
henceforth he need not fear you. Listen, Lady 
Saxondale— do not interrupt me. On that 
evening to which I have alluded, when Lord 
Harold Staunton addressed me under the 
impression that he was speaking to you, 
he made reference to some deed which 
had mysteriously but terribly knitted your 
destinies together ; and that deed which I 
comprehended not then , I understand note ! 
Lord Harold Staunton was an inmate of this 
castle at the time when ” 

“Adelaide," murmured the unhappy Lady 
Saxondale, the very picture of abject humi- 
liation and despairing wretchedness,— “ I have 
already besought Edmund to spare me : to 
you do I address the same prayer." 

“You understand, then," said Adelaide, 
coldly implacable, “ that you are in my power. 
Attempt but a renewal of hostilities against us 
— make but a sign which shall raise a suspicion 
that you are still full of perfidy — and ’’ . 

“No more 1" almost shrieked forth the 
miserable woman, as she started from her 
chair. “ I understand you — and I will hence- 
forth bo your slave, if you will !’* 

With these words she quitted the room : 
and repairing to the bed-chamber which she 
was wont to occupy when at the castle, gave 
way to thoughts and feelings which may per- 
haps bo better understood than described. 


CHAPTER CLY. 

Tin-: hamuli:. ‘ , 

Mu. Hawkshaw wn3 seated with a friend at 
lunch, in one of the handsome apartments of 
his residence, and at about two o’clock on the 
day of which wo are writing. This friend was 
Mr. Denison ; and they were conversing to- 
gether upon a variety of topics,— amongst 
which the presence of Edmund and his wife in 
Lincolnshire was included. 

“ I suppose you have heard," said Dension, 
“ that Lord Saxondale and his bride came back 
to the castle a day or two ago ?/ 

“ Yes,” answered Hawshaw ; “ and by the 
bye, have you caught the rumour which is 
ailoat, that Saxondale had been confined in a 
madhouse? ’ 

“ I know that it is true," responded Denison. 
“A friend of mine, writing to me from London 
two or three weeks back, mentioned the cir- 
cumstance : but it appears that . he was not 
many days in confinement — and how he got 
liberated I have not learnt." 

“ Ah, it is a strange family — a strange family 
altogether 1” said Mr. Hawkshaw, shaking his 
head gloomily, as his thoughts at the moment 


specially reverted to the treacherous ’attempt 
of J uliana to inveigle him into a marriage, 
polluted and unchaste as she was. 

“ Yes — it is singular," observed Mr. Denison, 
“ that everything unpleasant in connexion with 
that family, should have come out all at the 
same time. Here, within a few months, we 
have had extraordinary evidences of their pro- 
fligacy or their folly. The mother exposed in 
respect to Mr. Deveril, and it being likewise 
tolerably certain that Lord Harold Staunton 
washer paramour — the- deplorable affair ; in 
respect to Juliana, in which you, : my dear friend, 
had so lucky an escape— Lord HaroId'B mys- 
terious, and I might almost say' burglarious 
entry, with some common ruffian, into the 
castle— Lord Saxondal6’s monstrous marri-; 
age ’’ 1 

“Monstrous indeed!" ejaculated Hawk- 
shaw ; “ the epithet is the very best you could 
have applied to it. Rut does his wife possibly 
entertain the hope that she will be received 
into society by the good families in Lincoln- 
shire ?" 

“It is very, certain," rejoined the Squire’s 
friend, “that neither Mrs. Denison nor any 
other members of my family, purpose to call 
at the castle. It may seem hard that a woman 
I who has been acquitted by a jury, should bo 
thus punished by society : it may even savour 
of unjustifiable vindictiveness on the part of 
| the world ; but it is impossible to read the 
trial without coming to the conclusion that 
she was really guilty.” 

“ Ah I you have read it then ? ’ said Hawk- 
shaw. “So have I. It has been published 
in a work of celebrated criminal trials— — " t 

“ The very look in which I myself found 
the account," observed Denison. , “But come* 
Squire, let us turn the conversation on a more 
agreeable topic. Tell me candidly,” continued 
the old gentleman, with a smile, “have you 
not so far recovered your passion for Juliana 
as to think of committing matrimony in some 
other quarter ?" 

“ Recovered ?” exclaimed Hawkshaw, almost 
indignantly. “ You ought to know, my dear 
friend, that I was startled up from that dream 
in the very hour that’ I obtained the conviction 
of her tremendous perfidy." 

At this moment a footman entered to inform 
Mr. Hawkshaw that a peasant requested an 
audience of him in his capacity of a magistrate. 
The Squire directed that the man should be 
shown to the library ; and luncheon being now 
over, he said to Mr. Denison, “You may as 
well come with me, and hear .whatsoever the 
applicant may have to say.” " 

To the library the two gentlemen accordingly 
repaired ;and Hawkshaw immediately .recog- 
nised the peasant as one of. the witnesses who 
hdd given evidence at the inquest held upon 
the two murdered' women, — at which inquest, 
be il- remembered, lie' was present as a spectator. I 
The man now carried a large ; parcel done up in 
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paper : for we should observe that before 
quitting Saxondale Castle, he had dried the 
dress at the fire in the servants’ hall, and had 
then enveloped it in the manner in which he 
now bore it. 

“ Well, my good fellow,” said Squire Hawk- 
ehaw, as he and Mr. Denison took their Beats 
at the table, “ what do yon want with me V 

The peasant’s explanations were Bpeedily 
given ; and ns they were the came which have 
been already recorded, we need not reiterate 
them. Suffice it to say, he concluded by 
observing that be did not know whether 
the iucidient would in any way assist 
the course of justice, or enable its officials 
to resume the clue of the investigations they 
had made at Urn lime, — but that he considered 
it to be his duty to bring the case, under the 
cognizance of a magistrate. The parcel was 
opened— the dross produced — and minutely 
inspected by Mr. llnwksbaw and Mr. Denison. 

11 And you say, * observed the former, “ that 
you have shown it at Saxnndale (..'anile— and 
that Lady Saxondnlc herself is there ?’’ 

The peasant replied in thenfiirmalive. 

“Then I suppose,” continued the Squire, ad- 
dressing the remark to Denison, “that her 
ladyship is reconciled to her son and her 
daughter-in-law ? However, in respect to the 
present busincs?, I do not see that the dis- 
covery of this dress will in any way enable the 
constables at ( hiinsborough to resume their 
inquiry. It nnv, or it may not be, that the 
drtss was contained in the parcel which wns 
proved to have been in the hands of the maid 
on the fatal evening : but granting it is the 
eanie, there are two inferences to be drawn- 
cither that it accidentally rolled into the river 
when the deed was committed, or that it was 
(lung there by the murderer or murderers ns 
not worth carrying oil'.’’ 

“This latter inference, TTawkshaw, is 
Bcarcely to be deduced, ’ observed Mr. Denison: 
“for why should the assassin thus seek to 
dispose of the dress ? Would he not have merely 
tossed it down on the hank, if he did not choose 
to take it away with him V' 

“ J Jut in any case I cannot see,” remarked 
Eawkshaw, “ that the discovery of thin mas- 
querading gear— for such it evident is— can be! 
turned to any account in furtherance of the 
cause of justice.” 

“ Do you recollect,” asked Mr. Denison, who 
wns a shrewd and thoughtful man, “ whether 
the bed of the river itself was searched for the 
weapon or weapons with which the double 
murder was accomplished ?** 

“ 1 don’t think it was,” answered Hawkalmw : 
“ and indeed I should have fancied that it 
would have been useless." 

“ Not so useless ns you would imagine," said 
Mr. Denison. “ An assassin frequently ilings 
away the weapon with which his foul deed ban 
been perpetrated ; and your own memory must 
furnish you with several instances of crimes 


having been thus brought home to their 
authors.” 

“ I have heard of knives, when Btained with 
blood, being thrown away in the manner you 
describe,” responded the Squire : “ but pis- 
tols ” 

“And why not pistols ?" asked Mr. Denison. 
“ Is not one weapon as often gifted with a tell- 
tale tongue ns another ?— I mean in reBpect to 
its identification as belonging to Borne particular 
individual. A murderer throws away his 
weapon under several influences first, in 
order that nothing criminatory may be found 
upon him, if be bo stopped, Buspccted, and 
searched : secondly, in the sudden horror which 
supervenes after the commission of the deed : 
thirdly, on being alarmed by the sounds of 
voices or of footsteps. And now that I bethink 
me, in the case of which we are talking, the 
murderer or murderers were thus alarmed : 
for our friend the Marquis of JCnglcdean and 
Mr. Dcveril were almost instantaneously on 
the spot. Assuredly it was a great fault if 
the river was not thoroughly searched at the 
time.” 

“ Well, I am almost sure that it was not,’’ 
replied Sir. Hawk-show: “for I was present 
at the inquest, and I heard the head- 
constable of Gainsborough give his evidence, 
stating all the measures he had adopted to 
discover some clue. The rain, yon recollect, 
fell in torrents that night ; and all foot-marlcB 
were obliterated on the soft soil. He looked 
about for string or brown paper, to discover 
if possible a clue to tlic direction which had 
been taken by the author or authors of the 
crime after its perpetration ; and he found 
nothing. All these details do I recollect.” 

“ Well then, it will perhaps he useful,” ob- 
served Mr. Denison, “to give the head-constable 
a hint ; and he may yet have the bed of the 
river searched for the purpose I have described. 
Yon, my good man,’’ added the old gentleman, 
now addressing himself to the peasant, " can 
tell hiru so from me : because the best thing 
yon can do is to take this dress to the head- 
constable at once. You have acted judicious- 
ly and prudently in consulting magisterial 
authority ; and here is a guinea for you.’’ 

Mr. Hawkshaw added another ; and the 
peasant took his departure, infinitely delighted 
with the presents he had thus received. He 
carried the dress away with him ; and return- 
ing to his own home, communicated to his 
mother and sister all that had taken place. 
Although he had walked many mileF, he never- 
theless set out again in the evening for Gains- 
borough, and repaired at once to the residence 
of the head-constable, to whom lie gave every 
explanation, likewise delivering the message 
from Mr. Denison to the effect that it would 
perhnps he as well if the bed of the river were 
searched in the neighbourhood of the spot 
where the crime was committed. The cons- 
table promised compliance with this sugges* 1 
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tion, and assured the peasmt that he ■would 
consider whether the possession of the mas- 
querade-apparel would in any way farther the 
ends of justice. 

On the following morning the constable sent 
for the female who had been charged at the 
I time of the tragedy to disappirel the corpses 
! of the murdered women ; and he desired her 
I to examine the dress minutely, and inform 
him, to the best of her recollection, whether 
it would have fitted either the dancer or her 
servant ? In respect to the latter, the woman 
at once gave a negative response, — the unfor- 
tunate abigail having been too slender in 
figure and'too short in stature for such a 
costume : nor indeed was it probable that 
sbe could have had such a dress for her own 
wearing. Tue woman examined it for some 
time; and ultimately pronounced her opinion 
to the following effect: — 

. 11 1 perfectly well remember the form and 
stature of the unfortunate ballet-dancer. She 
was tall enough to wear this dress, hat not 
sufficiently stout. Tne costume was evidently 
made for a woman of considerable develop- 
ment of' contours, although the figure must 
have been of perfect symmetry. The wearer of 
such a garb would be what is termed a very 
fiae woman.” 

Tne next step which the head-constable at 
Gainsborough took, was to summon to his 
counsels the most experienced milliner ia the 
town ; and he desired her to give her opinion 
in respect to the raiment,— mentioning certain 
details on which he sought to be enlightened. 
Tqc milliner, after minutely examining the 
dress, and likewise consulting a book of 
costumes which she possessed, delivered her- 
self in the ensuing manner : — 

“This is intended to represent a Spanish 
costume, belonging to the Court of that country 
of aboat three hundred years ago. Soiled, 
faded, and ruined a3 it is, there is no difficulty 
in ascertaining that it was of the richest ma- 
terials, and that its trimmings and its embel- 
lishments were of the very costliest description. 
I have no hesitation in pronouncing that such 
a dress could only have been intended for a 
lady of rank, or at least of great wealth ; and 
furthermore my opinion is that it was made in 
London. I do not think that any provincial 
milliner could have turned out such an ex 
quisite piece of workmanship as this must 
undoubtedly have been. The person for whom 
it was intended . must have possessed a superb 
figure, of well developed proportions, but yet of 
a just and admirable symmetry." - 

Hiving obtained this information, the head- 
constable necessarily come to the conclusion 
that the dress belonged neither to the opera- 
dancer nor to her servant. It must therefore 
have been brought into that neighbourhood 
with the intention of being delivered into 
the hands of some lady for whom it was made. 
The constable remembered how it had been 


intimated at the inquest, that the unfortunate 
deceased Emily Archer had boasted . at the 
peasant’s cottage of her acquaintance with Lord 
Harold Staunton. He likewise reflected that 
the idea had all along existed that the two 
women were on their way to the castle when 
they met their untimely and dreadful fate. 
Thus, wa3 it natural, that he should now, ask- 
himself the question, whether that masquerade, 
dress had been intended for Lady S.axoudale, 
or for any guest who might happen to be stay- 
ing with her at the time ? If it were so, the 
fact might at the first glance appear to be of 
but the most trivial importance, — inasmuch as 
no matter whither the women were bound at 
the time, nor what their errand might be, the 
constable considered it to be perfectly clear 
that they had been intercepted by a miscreant 
or miscreants, who, for purposes of plunder, 
had assassinated them. But still he deemed it 
important to ascertain every possible parti-, 
cular in respect to the victims : lie knew full 
well that the most insignificant facts, and. those 
which at Grst may appear to be most irrelevant, 
are oftentimes found to enter as important links 
into a chaiu of evidence. Not, be it understood,, 
that the head-constable fancied for a single 
moment there was any one at Saxondale Castle,, 
either at the time of the traged 3 ’ or on the 
present occasion, who could throw the faintest 
light upon the authorship of the foul deed : he 
was merely now reflecting that it was import-' 
ant to arrive at the knowledge of any fresh, 
particular concerning which such information 
could be procured. 

We should add that the head-constable of 
Gainsborough had been much blamed at the 
time— as indeed is always the case with police- 
authorities in such cases— for not having dis- 
covered the murderers. It had been said that 
he was inefficient : and an attempt was even 
made to remove him from his situation. He 
had thus an important incentive to make him 
display fresh activity in respect to any ae\v ; 
particulars which transpired. 

Toe head-constable, having learnt from the 
peasant on the preceding evening that 
Lady Saxondale was at the castle, made 
up his mind to call upon her for , the 

purpose of soliciting any information which, 
she might be able to. give ou the two 
specific points— whether the murdci’ed women 
were expected to call upon her on the 

night of the tragedy, and whether the dress 
was for herself or any gue3t staying with her 
at the time ? But then it occurred to the official, 
that if the dress had really been for her lady- 
ship, she could not have failed to recognise it 
as being. such a one as she had ordered to be 
made, when the peasant took it to the castle 
and displayed it as already described. On the 
other hand, the constable argued that if her 
son Lord Saxondale had really been unduly 
intimate with Emily Archer, her ladyship 
would have naturally avoided any unnecessary 
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allusion on the point, and might have chosen 
to keep to herself •whatsoever she knew in 
respect to that dress. Then again he reflected 
how improbable it was that the son’s mistress 
— if such she were — should have been employed 
as the bearer of a parcel for the mother. Thus, 
altogether, the constable grew more and more 
bewildered the longer he meditated on the 
matter : the day was passing away — and he 
could decide upon nothing. Finally, however, 
in the evening, he consulted a friend ; and by 
his advice, adopted his original resolution of 
proceeding to the castle. 

We must however go back to an earlier part 
of this same day, in order to describe an inci- 
dent which occurred, and which must necessari- 
ly interwoven in our narrative. 

It was about three o'clock in the afternoon— 
ns the dusk ns the wintry season of Decem- 
ber was approaching — that Lady Sixondale 
was returning from a long and lonely 
walk which she had been taking. As the 
reader may suppose, her mind was in a 
wretchedly unsettled state : she could not 
bear to be in-doors— she could not endure the 
presence of her son and daughter-in-law, to 
whom she had completely succumbed : neither 
could she keep her own chamber altogether, 
as this would appear strange in the eyes of 
the domestics. She had therefore rambled 
abroad soon after mid-day : she had roamed 
about, pondering upon an infinite variety of 
circumstances, not one of which wore an agree- 
able aspect : she had likewise revolved a thous- 
and new plotsand plans, not one of which could 
she determine on as practicable or safe ; — and 
she was now returning, at about three o’clock, 
to the castle, well nigh broken in spirit,— 
deeply, miserably, wretchedly desponding. 
Looking back through the vista of years she 
remembered, when, as the proud and envied 
bride of the old Lord of the Cistle, she had 
first trodden with elastic step upon that soil 
as its mistress : and when, though her bride- 
groom was sufliciently aged to be her grand- 
father, Bhe nevertheless gloried in the mar- 
riage as one that had raised her from the 
humble grade of a country clergyman’s daughter 
to the lofty rank of a patrician of the land. 
Ah 1 at that time, little, little did she suspect 
what ,her future years were destined to evolve 1 
—little, little did she foresee what poignant 

anxieties, what manifold chicaneries aye, 

and what dark crimes, too, were to make up the 
component parts of her as yet untrodden 
career. Bit the present— the present 1 what 
yras she t) do now ? Was she to abandon 
berself, without a single effort, to the loss of 
power, of influence, and of authority? was 
She to succumb without a struggle to Eimund 
whom she abhorred, and Adelaide whom she 
detested ? was she to endure, unavenged, the 
young lord’s insolent superciliousness and his 
bride’s triumphant arrogance ? Was she like- 
wise to fulfil her pledge, and in a day or two 


depart from the castle, never to return !— 
was she to fty to the Continent, bury herself 
in some seclusion, and pass the remainder of 
her days in- a wretched obscurity^ For 
wretched such obscurity would indeed' prove 
to the proud, the active, and the domineering 
disposition of the ambitious Lady Saxondale. 

Ah 1 but how to avoid all this 1—thal was 
the question. That she could stiil coerce 
Edmund if lie were alone, she had no doubt. 
She would practise with him a new game: 
instead of tyrannizing over him, she would 
flatter, cajole, and coax him — she would 
immerse him in pleasures— she would sur- 
round him with the luxuries which he loved — 
she would adopt every means to enervate and 
emasculate him— and thus would she acquire 
the fullest ascendancy over his mind, so as 
virtually to keep him imprisoned within the 
scope of her influence. All this she might do 
if he were alone: but he was not 1 He had 
continually by his side a woman as astute, as 
artful, ns designing, and as penetrating as 
herself — a woman who could donbeless prove 
ec|iially unscrupulous — a woman who, Lady 
Saxondale doubted not, was but too surely 
guiity of the crime of husband-murder of 
which she had been accused 1 This woman, 
then, it was who now stood as an impassable 
barrier in Lady Saxondale’s pathway. But could 
not this barrier be removed ? could not that 
woman be stricken down in the midst of that j 
path where her presence was so formidable 1 
Yes, doubtless — by a crime— and only by a 
crime 1 

Oh ! but a crime heavens 1 hud not Lady 

Sixondale supped full of the horrors of crime 

already ? Crime ! crime was it to be ever 

crime V Alas, when once the road of iniquity is 
entered upon, crime after crime muBt mark .the 
advance of those who tread it : bloodstained I 
milestones do they become, indicating distances 
passed in safety, and pointing intervals of a 
still guiltier progress 1 Did her ladyship shud- 
der, as the thought of another crime one 

more crime a crime that wsb to be the last 

and the crowning one, thus gradually arose in 
her imagination as she approached the castle on 
returning from her half-distracted ramble ? — 
or did she begin to envisage it as the only 
possible alternative that was to save from utter 
ruin the fabric of that power which she had 
hitherto taken so much pains to build up? 
Were her warrings by day and her long agonies 
of toil by night— her schemings and her 
plottings, her mamenvres and her chicaneries, 
to have been passed through for naught 1 was 
all the catalogue of her crimes to become useless 
for the want of one more crime to crown every- 
thing with success ? 

It was while the thought of this new but 
last deed of turpitude was expanding and 
acquiring consistency in her mind, that Satan 
appeared greedily on the watch to help her 
onward to its consummation. There was a 
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(bridge across the river, p.t a spot -where she 
halted for a few moments the better to com- 
mune with her thoughts : and as the arch hnd 
a much wider span than was requisite for the 
actual bed of the stream — the earth having 
accumulated on either bank — a portion of each 
of those banks was left dry beneath the bridge. 
We say that Lady Saxondale halted at this spot 
for a few moments ; and while she stood there 
gazing upon the castle which was about a 
quarter of a mile distant, the countenance of 
a man was stealthily thrust forth from under 
the bridge. The eyes which thus peered out-, 
recognised Lady Saxondale’s form in a moment, 
though the face was unseen, her back being 
turned towards the individual. Then an 
ej iculation of satisfaction, uttered in a coarse 
tone, reached the ears of Lady Saxondale ; and 
as she glanced round with a sudden start, she 
perceived a man emerge from the dry part of 
the bank beneath the bridge. She too gave 
vent to an ejaculation, as she at once recog- 
nised Chiflin the Cinnibah 
“Welt, my lady,” said the fellow, “this is 
indeed an unexpected pleasute— though, to tell 
you the truth, your ladyship is just the very 
identical person I was wanting to see ; and 
in a fit of desperation I meant to make my way 
into the castle, this blessed night that is 
[coming: for I learnt that you were staying 
•there ” 

“ And what would you do with me ?’’ demand- 
ed Lady Saxondale, sweeping her rapid lot ks 
around, to assure herself that she was not 
observed while thus discomsing with that 
dreadful-looking man. <: Money, doubtless? 
always monc-v 1 For no other purpose could 
you seek me.” 

“Now pray, your ladyship/' said Chiflin, 
with a grim smile, “ don't set me down ns 60 
uncommon selfish. In the first place, it’s a 
blessing to enjoy the acquaintance of a noble 
lady like you ; and iu the second place, how 
should I know, but what you might have 
some little business in hand that 1 could {.ive 
a help to?” 

“ What are your circumstances?' asked her 
ladyship quickly : “desperate, I presume? I 
thought you were going to America— that you 
had pone indeed ” 

“ Well, I told Lord Harold I should go : and 
I told his uncle too— that’s the Marquis of 
Eigledean— I should go : but meaning to go 
and going is two very dillerent things. Don’t 
you see, when I make np my mind one way, 
Fate orders another. Lord bless you 1 adven- 
tures crowd upon me as thick as i ees did upon 
the bear when he upset the hive and that's 
the long and short of it. You see, my lady, it’s 
no easy matter for a genelman of such a high 
and mighty reputation as I am, to get but of the 
country. The folks wont part with me : they 
/watch the sea-ports to prevent me getting away 
from them.” 

“ I s jppose that you have been committing 


fresh deeds of horror ?” Eaid Lady Saxondale, 
who only thus prolonged the discourse to gain 
the requisite leisure for reflection upon the idea 
which was now uppermost in her mind. 

“Well, ma am, 1 have done a little more 
work in that way,’’ answered Chiflin, quite 
coolly and unconcernedly. “There was a feller, 
you see, which had played me some tricks : so I 
took the liberty of pitching him down a well — 
and such a lazy vagabond he was, he wouldn’t 
come out again. That was a matter of three or 
four weeks ago. The consequence was a row 
took place in the house ; and I had to cut and 
run. i have been wanderiug and hiding, hiding 
and wandering, till I was nearly worn out ; 
and then to crown it all, I fell in with a parcel 
of scamps at a little way-side public-house ; and 
petting drunk, was aes enough to show what 
money I had about me — upon which, when I 
fell asleep, they robbed me of every hilling. 
Then thought I to myself, there is nothing left 
for it but to go to the castle in the hope that 
her ladyship may be there. I learnt from a 
labouring man just now that sure enough yonr 
ladyship was there ; and so I came and crept 
under the bridge here, to lay quiet till night- 
time, when I meant to pet to my old quarters. 
Now, that- s the blessed truth, my lady. If 
you have got anything I can do for you, tell mo 
what it is, and it shall be done : but if you 
have not, lend me a hundred or so— and when 
I am a lich man aud got a large estate in 
North America, 1 will send you over a remit- 
tance.” 

I.idy Saxondale would not have suffered the 
Cannibal to continue thus long in his free-nnd- 
easy, familiar discourse, were it not that she 
was reflecting the while in a half-abstracted 
manner upon that idea which, ns we have 
already said, was acquiring a greater consis- 
tency in In r mind. She looked at him ; his 
condition fully’ corroborated his tale, and 
denoted the desperation of bis circumstances. 
His clothes were torn in several places and 
soiled with mud : his hat was more than 
ever battered ; his beard was of nearly a 
week s growth ; and yet the fellow, though in 
this miserable plight, bad not lost the half- 
dogged, half devil-me-enre kind of brutal 
recklessness, which was wont to characterise 
him. Ilia hand grasped a club : — seldom indeed 
was it that Chiflin the Cannibal had ever been 
seen without bis murderous bludgeon. 

As Lady Saxondale thus gazed upon the 
ruffian, Bbe could not. help saying to herself. 
“It is destined that this one laBt crime is 
to be perpetrated 1 Scarcely had the idea 
taken birth in my mind, when Satan 
sent me the instrument to accomplish it. 
Ah I is it, then, indeed no fable that 
human beings may sell their souls to the. Evil 
One ? They can — they can ; and the method of 
doing so by the formal means of a written 
compact, signed by one’s own blood, is the only 
part of the proceeding which is a fiction. Ah 1 
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if I have thus sold myself to Satan, of a variety 
he leaves me not long in a dilemma, without 
sending me the means of self-extrication ; and 
if ever he had upon earth an agent in human 
shape, the incarnate demon stands before me 
now.” 

Some such reflections as> these swept through 
the mind of Lady Saxondale, as she surveyed 
Chiffin the Cannibal ; and at length breaking 
silence, she said, “ So your circumstances are 
desperate, and it would be an object to you to 
earn five hundred pounds 1 ’ 

“ Eive hundred pounds 1” echoed the Canni- 
bal, whirling his bludgeon up in the air, and 
catching it with a full sounding grasp of his 
huge, muscular hand, as it fell. “ five hundred 
pounds l Lord bless your ladyship ! only a 
quarter of an hour back, if any body had told 
me there was such a sum in the world, I should 
really have doubted it, and fancied that I could 
only have dreamt of such things. Rut to be 
serious— for five hundred ponuds I am the man 
ready to cut a dozen throats.’’ 

“Talk not thus 1" ejaculated Lady Saxondale, 
a strong shudder passing through her entire 
form. “ Yes— there is a deed to be done, and 
there are five hundred pounds to be gained by 
the doing of it. Rut we must not remain here 
any longer now : we might, be seen together— 
it were dangerous. Resides, after your last 

adventure at the castle ’’ 

“ When that gal of yonr’s was so horribly 
frightened," interjected Chiflin, with a chuck- 
ling laugh. “ Well, but where shall I see your 
ladyship again ? I suppose the rooms are still 
shut up, as they always used to be ?’’ 

“ Yes,’’ replied Lady Saxondale : “ and every- 
thing considered, it will perhaps be better for 
you to bake up your quarters there. If seen 
prowling about, or observed hiding under 

bridges or haysbacks ” 

« Well, it would look raytber suspicious,” ob- 
served Chiflin : “partickler ns I’m not exactly 
in a Court-dress. Depend upon it, niv lady, 
it's the best plan ; and then perhaps you might 
come and hold a confab with me at the usual 
hour, and give me full instructions. Rut pray 
don't forget the blunt at the same time ; and if 
your ladyship could manage to put a flask of 
brandy in your pocket— or rum, or gin— I’m 
not very partickler— it would be as well : for 
that chapel in the winter-lime must be as cold 
as ice.’’ 

“Well then," observed Lady Saxondale, after 
having again' reflected for a few moments, “ get 
presently into\your old quarters ; and I will 
seek you there ipunctually at midnight.” 

Having thus spoken, she continued her way 
towards the castle ; while Chiflin crept under 
the bridge again— there to rest concealed for 
another hour or so, until it should be suffi- 
ciently dark to enable him to effect his entry 
into the shut-up apartments. 

«Yes — one more crime," said Lady Saxon- 
dale to herself, as she approached the gate of 


the castle lated mansion : “ one more crime 
— and then may I hope for security and 
triumph !” 


CHAPTER CLYI. 

TIIE HEAD-CONSTABLE. 

It was about half-past eight o’clock in the 
evening, that the head-constable of Gains- 
borough alighted from a gig at the gate of 
Saxondale Castle, and proffered a request to 
the porter answering his summons, that he 
might be allowed to speak a few words with 
the Dowager Lady Saxondale,— adding that if 
it were in any way inconvenient to her lady- 
ship, he v’ould call again on the morrow ; and 
that in any case lie should not detain her many 
minutes. 

Lady Saxondale had shortly after dinner 
retired to the library, under the pretence of 
writing letters - but in reality to separate her- 
self from the company of Edmund and Ade- 
laide : for, as the reader may suppose, they 
did not feel themselves very comfortable in 
each other’s presence— while anything in the 
shape of pleasant and agreeable conversation, 
was altogether out of the question. The young 
lord and his wife were by no meanB sorry to be 
thus rid of the restraint and awkwardness 
created by her ladyship’s society ; and they 
cared but little what she did or whither she 
went— for they now felt assured that she 
was utterly disarmed and completely in their 
power. 

Lady Saxondale, we said, wns in the library, 
when a footman entered and delivered in 
precise terms the message which the head- 
constable of Gainsborough had sent in. At 
the first mention of hia name, Lady Saxondale 
was stricken with a cold terror — a glacial chill 
which weut quivering through her even unto 
her very heart’s core : but nevertheless, at the 
distance which the footman was standing from 
her in the spacious library, lie did not perceive 
that she was thus Bwayed by any unusual 
emotion. As he went on speaking, Lady 
Saxondale’e presence of mind came back par- 
tially : for she thought to herself that the 
message was too civil, and that proposal of 
returning again on the morrow if more con- 
venient, was too unlike a hostile proceeding, 
for the head-constable to have any such inten- 
tion. She therefore at once bade the footman 
introduce the official ; and during the few 
minutes that elapsed ere the door again opened, 
Lady Saxondale said to herself, “ It is doubt- 
less relative to this discovery of yesterday : 
but how can that dress be in any way associa- 
ted with me ? What clue can have been 
obtained. Edmund and Adelaide can have 
done nothing : no— I am sure not ! And then 



too, the courtesy -which marks the man’s 
approach No. I have nothing to fear P 

Nevertheless, as Lady Saxondale possessed a 
guilty conscience, she was far from being en- 
tirely free from misgivings as the constable 
entered the room.; and her large dark eyes 
bent upon him the penetrating look of eagles’ 
glances, as he bowed obsequiously in her 
presence. Her courage rose : for Bhe saw that 
the man was himself somewhat awkward and 
embarrassed — and the thought flashed to her 
that it was probably altogether upon quite ; 
different business he had come. 

“ I hope,” he said, “ that your ladyship will 
pardon this intrusion — perhaps a most unwar- 
rantable one : but in consequence of something 
that has transpired, I feel it my duty to solicit 
a little information at your lad 3 r ship’s hands.” 

“ Upon what subject ?” she inquired, with 
such an outward display of calmness that not 
for a single moment could he fancy her to be 
inwardly ruffled. 

“ It is relative to that unfortunate occur- 
rence— that dreadful deed — which was per- 
petrated so mysteriously a few months back ; 
and as there is not as yet the slightest 
clue ” 

. These last words were productive of an in- 
finite relief to Lady Saxondale ; and resuming 
her own seat, she motioned the constable to 
take a chair. 

“ I suppose you allude to the assassination of 
the two women on the bank of the river she 
observed. 

“ It is so, my lady. That dress which your 
ladyship saw yesterday, has been placed in my 
hands. I am afraid that the subject may be a 
delicate one ” 

“ In what respect ?” asked Lady Saxondale, 
somewhat hastily. 

“My lady, rumour did at the time whisper ! 
that Lord Saxondale was somewhat intimately 
acquainted with Miss Archer ; and therefore it 
it natural to understand how your ladyship 
may dislike having the topic brought to your 
attention.” 

“ But if it be. necessary for the purposes of 
justice,” was the response, given with a perfect 
maintenance of outward composure, “ you must 
not hesitate to speak, nor 1 to answer. You 
say that no clue has been obtained to the 
discovery •” 

“ Not the slightest, my lady ; and that is the 
reason I am anxious to . glean as many particu- 
lars as I can, no matter how. , trivial they may 
be. If therefore I could learn for what pur- 
pose those unfortunate women came into Lin- 
colnshire at all : and also ” 

“I will tell you candidly,”, interrupted Lady 
Saxondale, assuming the merit of a frankness 
which she felt convinced she might display with 
all possible safety. “Yes— it is true that the 
unfortunate Miss Archer was my son’s mis- 
tresB. _ There was a desperate quarrel between 
I them in London : she felt aggrieved— she con- 


sidered that she had. claims upon him — she 
j addressed herself to me. Indeed, I saw her 
[within these walls the very day before that on 
' which she and her servant lost their lives. I 
could not then make up my mind what to do 
in the matter. I had guests staying in the 
| castie — Lady Macdonald, Lady Fiorina Staun- 
jton, her brother Lord Harold— while Mr. 

' Hawkshaw and other neighbours were constant 
visitors. I was fearful that a character so well 
[known by sight as a somewhat conspicuous 
dancer at the Opera, might be recognised by 


my guests or my visitors. Moreover, my son at 
the time was engaged to be married to 
Lady Fiorina Staunton ; and it would have 
j been shocking for that amiable and excellent 
[ girl to discover by any means that his lordship's 
[cast-off mistress— for this in plain terms she 

• was — was applying to me for pecuniary re- 
' dress.” 

“ Naturally enough, my lady,” observed the 
head-constable, gratified and proud at the 
mrngled courtesy and fran’ 
felt himself to be. treated. 

“You can appreciate, therefore, my motives,’ 
■ continued her ladyship, “ when I begged Miss 
Archer to give me time to think over the 
[matter, and not to seek my presence again 
[save and except under circumstances of the 
strictest secrecy. Injustice to myself — though 

• reluctant indeed to say a word against the 
J dead— I muBt observe that Miss Archer was 

very violent. Availing herself of her know- 
ledge of my son’s engagement with Lady 
Fiorina, she threatened an exposure ; and she 
herself, in a very peremptory manner, made 
an appointment to call upon me again at the 
castle between nine and ten o’clock in the 
evening of the ensuing day, to know my de- 
cision. I confess that I was aDgry ; and I 
declared that if she came in a public manner — 
as, for instance, in any vehicle to excite atten- 
tion — I would not see her. She became more 
humble; and of her own accord volunteered 
her readiness to come on foot, of course being 
accompanied by her maid. To this I had no 
objection : but little did I forsee what a, 
terrific peril the two fated women were des- 
tined to encounter, and how dread was to he 
the catastrophe.” 

“ I think your ladyship for these explana- 
tions,” said the constable, making a low bow. 

“Of course,” continued her ladyship, “when 
the inquest was held, I saw no necessity for 
going forward, or sending to communicate all 
these facts. Consider, sir, a mother’s feel- 
ings 

“I can understand them fully,” exclaimed 
the constable ; “ and it was most natural that 
y.our ladyship should study to save your son 
from what might have been a little exposure — 
and at all events would have had the effect 
of breaking off a marriage which your lady- 
ship at the time was anxious he should con- 
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tract. And now, my lady, I have hut one if an attack were being made by banditti and 

more word to say the household were being summoned to re- 

“ I can anticipate what it is,” exclaimed siatance. Her ladyship started up with some 
Lady Saxondale. “ You would ask me relative suspicion of a new calamity: the constable 
to the dress ?— and with the same frankness listened with all his ears, as if thinking that 
I have hitherto shown, will 1 reply. The such a disturbance must more or less regard 
dress was mine ; but therewith was con- his own official functions, 
nected a certain infamous piece of scandal Suddenly the door of the library burst open ; 
regarding me. You will not ask me and Lucilla, rushing in, exclaimed, “ Ob, my 
to repeat it : suffice it to say, it was lady I thieves— robbers— burglars— murderers 
false but Miss Archer had been led to — in the tapestry-rooms 1” 
believe it was true. By certain means— no Lady Saxondale's vague suspicion was thus 
matter what— she obtained possession of that confirmed in a moment’; and she grew pale 
dress ; and she purposed to use it ns a means of as death. - That she should do so, appeared by 
extortion in respect to my purse. "When she no means unnatural either to Lucilla or the 
called upon me, I reproached her bitterly for constable, — considering the . announcement 
having adopted such vile, base means; and which was thus abruptly made : but little did 
assured her that when she again sought my they comprehend the real reason which she 
presence, if she restored me not that very costly had for being so afrighted. 

costume which had been stolen from me yes, “Thieves ?'* ejaculated the, officer : and he 

stolen from me 1 would not listen to another sprang to the door. 

word she might have to say. And now, my Lady Saxondale, quickly recovering her self- 
dear sir, with your good sense, and with your possession, — or rather startled into it by the 
delicate appreciation of circumstances, yon can sudden consciousness of , some new and fright* 
understand how it was that I did not choose to fill danger — sprang after the constable. They 
recognise that dress, even when inspecting it hurried up the staircase. On the landing and 
closely, on its bciug displayed by tbe labouring in one of the diverging corridors, some of the 
man yesterday." servants were speeding along. : Edmund and 

“To be sure not!” exclaimed tbe constable : Adelaide, previously alarmed by tbe cries, had 
“your ladyship was not to place yourself in the issued forth from the drawing-room, 
position of eiving explanations to a peasant, “What is it? what is it?" they. demanded, 
and before all the members of your household.’' ns if speaking in one breath, and in a very 
The official was indeed completely satisfied of excited manner: though perhaps the young 
tlie truth of every word which Lady Saxondale nobleman was far more alarmed than hiB wife, 
had spoken ; for such was the seeming frank- “Thieves 1“ cried Lucilla, who had followed 
ness of her manner and the candid openness of Lady Saxondale aDd tbe constable, 
her look, that it was impossible to. doubt her “ In the tapestry-rooms, my lord 1— in the 
sincerity. tapestry-rooms, my lady!” ejaculated one of 

“And now," she asked, “are there any other the footmen. “ The steward," the butler, and 
particulars which T can give you ?’* several others have shouted for assistance from 

“Hone, my lady," responded the constable, the passage-windows on tbe western side I” 
after a few moments’ reflection. Edmund rushed back : into the drawibg- 

“ Of course,” she went on to say, “you will room — snatched up a poker— and coming forth 
keep to yourself all that I have been telling again, followed tne rest towards the tapestry- 
you : for my daughter-in-law is dotingly rooms, taking good care however to be as much 
attached to Lord Saxondale— and I do not mind in the rear as possible : for, as the reader is al- 
confessing to you, she is exceedingly jealous, ready aware, he was very far from being the 
Therefore, if she heard that my son bad ever bravest person in existence. As for Adelaide — 
been engaged in such a liaison with an opera- slie, much more courageous, had fallen into the 
dancer, she would be very unhappy ; and inns- stream, — keeping pace with tbe constable and 
much as these circumstances cannot realty havo her mother-in-law. 

tbe slightest connexion with any clue to the From this hurried description, an idea may be 
discovery of the assassins of those unfortunate formed of the confusion and excitement which 
women, it would be a mere wanton infliction prevailed ; and when we add that several of the 
of pain upon certain members of my family — servants carried lights in their hands, which 
indeed, upon us all— if the particulars were flamed and oscillated as they were borne rapidly 
flung abroad to be caught up by the greedy along, it may be well conceived that the spec- 
ton? ue of scandal.” tacle was altogether calculated to sustain that 

“ Your ladyship may depeud upon my diacre- seusatiou of wild interest and alarm. The eons- 
tion,” responded the constable, as he rone to stable, rushing onward, soon outstripped most 
take bis departure. of tbe domestics : Lady Saxondale kept close 

At this moment strange soundR reached tbe behind him : and Adelaide was not far distant, 
ears of Lady Saxondale and tbe constable — In this manner the corridors and passages were 
.ejaculations loud and vehement— hurried and soon threaded ; and as they entered the western 
excited cries, as if tlie castle were on fire, or as side of tho castle, the sounds of loud voices, 
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speaking in an excited manner, and emanating 
from the chapel, guided them all thither. 

On entering that place, the spectacle which 
burst on the view of Lady Saxondale, was 
Chiffin the Cannibal^ struggling desperately 
with the steward, the butler, and two of the 
footmen. These four, however, had got too 
Btrong a hold upon him, and were maintaining 
their grasp too tenaciously, either to allow the 
ruffian to escape, or to do them much harm. 
His heavy boots certainly inflicted a few 
severe kicks upon their shins : but his arms 
were held fast— aud when lie endeavoured to 
butt at them, and even to bite, with 
all the ferocity of a savage beast, they 
were peifectly strong enough as well as suffi- 
ciently brave and resolute to retain him in their 
clutih The head-constable, now darting for- 
ward, put an end to the fellow's desperate 
struggles, by seizing his legs and thus caus- 
ing him to fall heavily on the pavement 
of the chapel— a proceeding which well nigh 
brought down with equal force those who held 
him. 

No sooner was Chiffin the Cannibal thus 
prostrate, when handkerchiefs were promptly 
put in requisition to bind his limbs ; and tho 
ruffian was now overcome and powerless. As 
he lay flat on his hack, he cast his grim eavage 
looks around: his eyes encountered those of 
Lady Saxondale : and not quicker is the light- 
ning-flashing athwart the aky, than was the 
glance which she flung upon him, significantly 
bidding bim to remain quiet and hold bis 
peace. There was promise in that look; and 
the thought darted into Chiffin's mind, that it 
would be much better for him to keep silent, 
and nob proclaim to those present his acquain- 
tance with her ladyship,— ns by so doinp, he 
would ouly convert her into an enemy, whereas 
she might possibly serve him as a friend. 

“ Now, make the fellow sit up,” exclaimed 
the constable, “ while we determine how he is 
to be disposed of : for I presume lie was found 
as an intruder here, aud is but little likely to 
give a good account of himself.” 

The domestics lifted the Cannibal up. and 
placed bim on a stone bpnch against one of the 
walls. At this instant Lord Saxondale entered 
the chapel ; and the moment his eyes lighted 
upon the Cannibal, an ejaculation of astonish- 
ment escaped his bp3 : for he at once recog- 
nised the man who had delivered him from 
■ imprisonment at Dr. Ferney’s house. The 
looks of all present instantaneously settled 
upon the young nobleman,— his mother I 

being as much astonished as the rest : for she 
. knew not that Chiffin was the author of his 
release- neither was she aware that her son 
nnd that ruffian could have ever met before. 

“Now then,” growled the Cannibal, as an 
idea suddenly struck him, “you will perhaps 
let me go, when his lordship tells you that I 
have done him a service in my time ; and it, 


was natural enow that I should come here to 
ask for a recompense.” 

“ Ah, that voice l” cried Lucilla, who at the 
moment entered the chapel, — Blie having kept 
completely in the rear of the living stream. 
“That voice 1 Yes— it is the same l” 

Tho domestics at once understood what 
Lucilla meant ; and the head-constable glanced 
towards her ladyship for instructions, or at 
least for some suggestion what course was now 
to be adopted, inasmuch as her son did not 
deny Chiffin’s assertion that he lay nndCr an 
obligation to him. • 1 

“ You hold your tongue, young o’oman, * 
said the Cannibal, addressing himself to 
Lucilla. “ You never saw or heard me before, 
I know 1 And his lordship will very soon tell 
you all that I am a highly respectable gentle- 
man, although somewhat under a cloud at 
present.” 

“ Yea— it is perfectly true,” exclaimed 
Edmund, “that this man did me a great 
service — then thinking that it would Beem 
very odd if he did not specifically mention 
what it was, he added, “ When I was shot op 
in a certain place the other day, he helped mo 
out of it.” 

“All this appears so very extraordinary,* 
observed the head-constable of Gainsborough* 
“ that it must be calmly and deliberately looked 
into. In the fir.-t place, I Bhould like to know 
under what circumstances the man was discover- 
ed within these walls ?” 

"I will explain,” said the steward. “ In con- 
sequence of something which took place a few 
weeks back, I have considered it to be my duty 
to visit tbe shut-up apartments on this side of 
the building every eaening ; and as there are a 
great many rooms to inspect — and moreover, as 
one does not exactly like to come here alone— I 
have usually been accompanied by three or four 
of the other domestics.. Well, on coming into 
the chapel just now, I thought I heard the 
sounds of footsteps retreating into the cloister. 
I cried out for my comrades to hasten hither. 
They came : and we discovered this fellow 
crouching behind one of the monuments. 
Three of us tried to drag him out, while another 
hastened to the passage-window — threw it 
open— and shouted for assistance ; for we did 
not know but wbat there might be more of 
them concealed in the place. The fellow 
struggled desperately, as you may have 
seen ” 

“ But toll me,” said the constable, “ to what 
circumstances you allude as having induced you 
to visit these rooms ? — and what did the young 
woman mean by her ejaculation which seemed 
to imply that she recognised this individual’s 
voice ?” 

“One word, sir,” exclaimed Lady Saxondale, 
now thinking it high time to interfere. “ It 
appears that liis lordship, my son, has received a 
service at this person’s hands ; and as he himself 
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has observed, it was natural he should come to 
ask for a reward. Perhaps he did not like to 
! present himself in the usual manner at the 
castlegate, and therefore obtained stealthy 
entrance in the bops of finding an opportunity 
to speak to his lordship.” 

“ Yes— that’s exactly what it it.” growled 
Chiflin. “ I was afraid that if I rang at the 
bell, some of these powdered flunkies would 
order me off, just because I don’t happen to 
have my Sunday clothes on : and so I thought 

“You had better hold your tongue,” said 
the constable sternly. “ I can assure you that 
although her ladyship, in the goodness of her 
heart may be inclined to put the most favour- 
able construction on your proceeding, I am not 
to be equally misled. Young woman,” he 
added, turning to Lucilla, “ how is it that this 
man's voice was at once familiar to you. ’ 

“ Lucilla, do you hear the constable speak to 
you ? ’ cried Lady Saxondale : but she only 
thus addressed the maid, in order to have an 
opportunity and an excuse for accosting her ; 
and hastening up to the spot where she was 
standing, she added in a hurried whisper, 
“Not a word of the real truth 1 Say it was a 
mistake 1” 

“ Now, young woman,” exclaimed the cons- 
table, “ don't you hear that your mistress 
orders yon to speak out? You need not be 
afraid : this man can do you no harm now.” 

“I think I can tell the story for her,” ob- 
served the steward, naturally fancying that 
Lucilla was cowed and over-awed by the terror 
of the Cannibal's presence. “ The fact is, sir,” 
he went on to say, addressing the head-cons- 
table, “there was a sort of burglarious en- 
trance effected here a few weeks back : the i 
maid there was alarmed by the entrance of 
persons into the room where she slept; and 
now, as you perceive, she has recognised the 
voice of one of them." 

The steward did not at the time remember 
the injunction which he himself, as well as all 
the other servants had received, from Mr. 
Denison and Mr. Hawksbaw not to give pub- 
licity to the incident which he had been 
explaining. In the excitement of the present 
circumstance he utterly lost sight of that in- 
junction. 

“This grows very serious,” observed the 
head-constable : and now he surveyed Chiffin 
more attentively than he had previously done. 
“Either I have seen you before,” he went 
on to say, in a sort of musing tone ; “or 
else I have read a very accurate description 
of you ” 

“ No, not of me, sir,” responded the Canni- 
bal : “ it’s quite a mistake. I am an honest 
hard-working man.” 

“ What is your name ? where do you live ? 
and can you get anybody to speak to your 
character demanded the constable. 

“My name is Brown, sir. I live in London 

when I’m at home Ask his lordship there 

whether I ain’t a very respectable man ?’ - — 

“Faith 1 I know nothing at all about 
yon,” ejaculated Saxondale, with a supercilious 
hauteur. “All I know is that you delivered 
me out of a certain place ; and if I had met 
you, and you had asked for a reward, I should 
certainly have given it.” 

Meanwhile the head-constable had been 
scrutinizing Chiflin with still more minuteness, 
until his original suspicion was confirmed — • 
that in some way or another the fellow, 
both by his features and his dress, was not 
altogether unfamiliar to him. Recollecting 
that be bad a bundle of certain papers in 
his possession, he drew them forth : and 
stepping somewhat aside, began turning them 
over one after the other, by the aid of k 
candle which he beckoned to one of the foot- 
men to hold close for the purpose. 

“ Come, my lord,” said Chiffin, now getting 
very uneasy, “ do speak a good word in ray 
favour. Don’t be ungrateful on account of 
what I did for your lordship.” 

But at this moment an ejaculation burst 
from the lips of head-constable— an ejaculation 
of mingled horror and astonishment ; and 
then, as suddenly resuming his wonted official 
composure, he said. “ There is not the slightest 
necessity for carrying this investigatoin any 
farther. The man is my prisoner on a far 
more serious charge than any which might hi 
first be brought against him. His name is 
( taiffin— and he is a murderer 1" 

Cries of horror burst from the lips of many 
present. The Oranibal, perceiving that he 
was recognised from a printed description 
which the head-constabie had in his possession, 
said not another word— but reflected gloomily 
within himself upon the chances of Lady Sixon- 
dale endeavouring to do anything to save him. 

“ It now remains for consideration,” the con- 
stable went on to say, “ how we can best dispose 
of the fellow until the morning : for I should 
not like the risk of taking him a« ay while it is 
dark — he would endeavour to escape.” 

“ Her ladyship,” observed the Bteward, “ will 
permit me and some of the others to help you 
convey him over to Gainsborough.” 

“No— let the constable have his own way,'’ 
Lady Saxondale hastened to observe. “He 
knows best ; and he is responsible for the safe 
custody of his prisoner.” 

The official reflected for a few momenta. He 
thought to himself that as Chiffin was such a 
desperate character, it might be perilous to 
venture his removal in the care of the servants 
of her ladyship’s household ; and that it would 
be much better to wait until daylight, and then 
convey him in the charge of his own police- 
officers before the nearest magistrate for identi- 
fication, so that with proper authority he 
might ' be , removed up to London. Besides, 
the head-constable had an eye to the reward 
for Caiffin’s apprehension ; and it would not at 

1 
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all answer his purpose to afford the fellow the ample scope for their garrulous comments, 
slightest opportunity to escape under the cover Lucilla was particularly questioned as to 
of darkness. He looked around ; and he whether she was certain that Ohiffin’s .voice 
thought to himself that the chapel where this was the same she had heard on the memorable 
scene took place, would serve as a secure prison night when her repose was intruded upon? — 
until the morning. But_ in order to make and as she confidently persisted in an affirma- 
sure, he took a light in his hand, and was tivc response, the wonder of the domestics 
about to investigate the chapel more narrowly, was more than ever excited at the circum- 
— when Lady Saxondale, as if divining his stance that Loi’d Harold Staunton could have 
intention, said, “You are perfectly welcome to connected himself with such a dreadful 
leave him hero if you choose. The door has character. But that Lady Saxondale had any 
strong bolts and bars : the windows of the previous knowledge of Chiffin, was not for a 
chapel and the cloister have iron gratings ; and moment suspected. Throughout the scene in 
there is no possible means of egress.” the chapel, she had maintained an admirable 

“ Besides,” added the constable, “ I will show of external composure ; and the signi- 
myself keep watch upon him throughout the ficant glances she had flung upon Chiffin, had 
niglit ; and I shall take the liberty of asking one passed entirely unperceived by all save him 
of your ladyship's servants to go over to Gains- to whom they were directed, 
borough early in the morning, and bring half- On quitting the chapel, her ladyship did 
a-dozen of my men, so that we will take not join Edmund and Adelaide in the drawing- 
good care to keep him secure. I thank your room : she did not choose to converse with 
ladyship for your offer, which I therefore them on this new incident which had occurred ; 
accept.” but at once sought her own chamber, and 

Lady Saxondale darted, unperceived by any having dispensed with Lucilla’s attendance, 
one else, a quick glance of intelligence upon sat down to reflect upon the best course which 
the Cannibal, who fully comprehended that she 'was now to be adopted. 

had some friendly purpose in view in thus The reader will full well understand that 
interfering to procure his stay there. lie wore Lady Saxondale had purposed to employ the 
an appearance of gloomy and savage sullen- Cannibal as an agent for ridding her of the 
ness: but yet hope was in the ruflian’a breast— one great obstacle that was now in hcr.path- 
for he know that her ladyship wr 3 too astute -ray: namely, Adelaide. That she could still 
and clever to be easily baffled in any project on succeed in making Chifiin’a services thus 
which she had set her mind, and. that she horribly and terribly available, she did not 
would devise some plan of outwitting the imagine : but having once brought herBelf to 
vigilance of the chief constable. This official look the idea of this new crime fixedly in the 
now requsted those present to withdraw, — he face, she resolved that it should be perpetrated 
himself issuing forth from the chapel last of by some means or another. Therefore she did 
all. As her ladyship had observed, the door not renounce her intention of makiDg one moke ! 
had massive bars and bolts ; and these were desperate effort to consolidate her own power, 
all secured. There was moreover a key fasten- and pursue tho career from which for a moment 
ing a ..padlock. This key the head-constable the incident of the the masquerading-dress had 
secured about hia own person. He then in- threatened to divert her altogether. If she 
quired if there were any pistols in the castle ? had suddenly purposed to fly from England, 

The steward at once volunteered the loan now that Chiffin was taken captive, she would 

of a pair which he had recently purchased ; have abandoned him to his fate, desperately 

and these were placed in the constable's reckless of whatsoever he might choose to say 

possession. A sofa was brought out into the of her : but as she had made up her mind to 
passage from one of the tapestry-rooms, and remain, and prosecute her schemes to the end, 
was stationed against the chapel-door. A it was absolutely necessary to bear a friendly 
lamp was placed in a window-recess ; and Lady part towards that man, and aid him to escape, 
Saxondale gave instructions that food and so that he should not be led into any disagree- 
wine should be supplied for the constable’s able revelations with regard to antecedent cir- 
use. cumstances. 

These arrangements being completed, and Lady Saxondale therefore decided that Chiffin 
it being now late, her ladyship directed the the Cannibal should be enabled to effect his 
domestics to seek their respective chambers — escape : but how was this to be done ? The 
at the same time observing that none of them windows of the chapel and the cloister were all 
need labour under any apprehension of being protected by massive iron bars, as her ladyship 
disturbed in the night, as it was evident the had intimated when directing the constable’s 
prisoner was too well guarded to have the attention to the fact ; and the constable himself 
slightest chance of effecting his escape. It was keeping watch outside the chapel-door, 1 
was however some time before the servants which was barred, bolted, and locked. Never- 
separated, — the incidents of the evening, and theless, Lady Saxondale could afford to smile 
the presence of a murderer beneath those at these circumstances, — inasmuch as there was 
walls, being sufficient to excite them, and afford a secret connected with the cloister known to 
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no living soul except herself. Many long years was as solid and compact as if this corridor had 
back her husband had communicated it to her : been hollowed out cf a granite rock itself : for 
and as it was a sort of hereditary mystery the old castle appeared not to belong to time, 

_ preserved in the family,' she had never revealed but unto eternity. The passage was about 
it to other ears. twenty yards in length ; and it terminated 

She satin her chamber till midnight: and with a spiral ascent of steps, all of the hardest 
then, having ascertained by listening that the stone. Tip these did Lady Saxondale mount ; 
castle was all quiet, and that the servants had and in a few minutes she entered a long narrow 
at length separated to their respective ebam- apartment— or rather an enclosure of solid 
bers, she prepared for the enterprise which she masonry — in which were the stone mausolea 
had in hand. First she took from her writing- enclosing the coffins of those long-dead an- 
desk a sum of money, amounting to a couple cestors of the Saxondale family whose monu- 
of hundred pounds in notes and gold : and ments were in the cloister above. For this 
this she wrapped up in a small parcel. Then, vault — if such it could be termed, which was 
with the lamp in her hand, she descended to not underground— was precisely beneath the 
the library ; and opening a small cupboard cloister itself, and exactly corresponding with 
underneath one of the boot-cases, she took it in dimensions. Several loop-holes on the 
from that rescess a moderate-sized key. This, western side -namely, the one overlooking the 
through long disuse, had become encruBted river — admitted the currents of fresh air. 
with rust : Lady Saxondale accordingly re- Awful was the silence and deadly the chill 
turned to her own chamber, and provided which prevailed in this place,— a silence fitted 
herself with a small bottle of hair-oil from for the place of tombs— a chill such as that 
her toilet-table. She likewise took some which sweeps from the soundiDg sea-lashed 
lucifer matches and a pen-knife ; and again shores of Labrador. Lady Saxondale shuddered 
descended the stairs. On reaching the great again — but it was more with the cold than with 
entrance-hall, she extinguished the lamp ; but fear : for this woman of the most powerful 
still carrying it in her hand, passed out into mind, feared her crimes far more on account 
the quadrangular court on which the buildings of what the living might do to her as the 
looked. The night was dark as pitch : there consequences thereof, than for any superstitious 
was consequently no danger of her being terrors which their memory might conjure up. 
observed by any one who might not as yet The stone mausolea enclosing the coffins of 
have retired to rest. Bat as she glanced up at the Ion —dead ancestors of the house of Saxon- 
the windows on every side, she saw that one dale, stood in due order along the walls: 
light was alone burning ; and this was at the and in the middle of the place was an ascent 
casement of the passage where the head cons- of stone steps reaching up to the ceiling— a 
table of Gainsborough was keeping watch. height of about seven feet. In that stone 

Lady Saxondale crossed the quadrangle, and ceiling, or roof, they appeared to terminate, 
stopped at a small low door in the north- Lady Saxondale ascended a few of these steps, 
western angle. She tried the key : but, as she until her head nearly touched the masonry 
had anticipated, it was too rusty to turn in the above : and then, with the lamp, she care- 
lock. She oiled it ; and another essay proved fully examined the stonework which was thus 
successful— the door opened— and she crossed overhead. An iron knob set in a slight hollow 
the threshold. When inside, she closed the of one of the stones, soon arrested her gaze : 
door ; and then, by the aid of the lucifer- and against this knob did she press her hand 
matches with which she was provided, firmly. It yielded somewhat to her touch : 
re-lighted her lamp. She found herself at the stonework began slowly to move overhead 
the entrance of. a narrow stone passage, —until at length an aperture was formed 
which led forward into utter darkness, and large enough for her to pass through. She 
where the chill struck like myriads of ice-sbafts ascended ; and in a few moments stood in the 
penetrating through her brain and to her very cloister leading out of the chapel. The huge 
heart’s core. She shuddered— her teeth ebat- colossal figure of the armed warrior had turned 
tered- and she was seized with a racking pain almost completely round: for it moved upon 
in the bead through the intensity of the cold : a vertical pivot, and the base of its 
it seemed as if ice had been suddenly applied to pedestal had thus been contrived to form that 
her temples. But the air was pure— or at least secret means of communication between the 
free from mephitic vapours ; and thus was it cloister and the place of tombs, 
evident that the premises which she was enter- Lady Saxondale passed on towards the chapel 
ing; had apertures for the currents of the —but slowly and cautiously ; for she was fear- 
atmosphere to pass through. ful lest the Cannibal, on perceiving a light ap- 

She proceeded aloug the narrow stone proaching, might in an access of superstitious 
passage, — advancing cautiously lest any of the alarm give vent to an ejaculation that would 
masonary should have fallen iD, and thus create reach the ear of the constable keeping watch 
a stumbling block in her way. But.such was on the other side of the chapel door. But the 
notjthe case : the mass of stonework forming man whom she came thus to succour, was as 
the. walls on either side, and the archiDg ceiling, little prone to superstitious fears as herself; 
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and moreover, he had all along been expecting Without halting must you speed so long as the 
some assistance on the part of her ladyship— darkness favours you : for there will be a loud 
though he had been bewildering himself in hue and cry, and doubtless a fierce pursuit in 
conjectures how it could be possibly afforded, the morning.” 

or from what quarter it would come. Nevertlie- “All right, my lady,” responded Chiffin : 
less, being to a certain extent prepared, Chiffin “ depend upon it I will show 'em a clean pair of 
no sooner caught a glimpse of the first glim- heels. There isn’t no manner of mistake about 
mering rays which the lamp threw into the that.” 

chapel, as Lady Saxondale approached from the “ Ah 1 one word, by the bye 1” ejaculated 
cloister— than he knew full well who waB nigli Lady Saxondale, as if struck by a sudden re- 
nt hand. collection. “ It appears, then, that you were 

We should observe that the villain had been the person who liberated my son, Lord Saxon- 
so firmly and effectually bound with the hand- dale, from Dr. Ferney’s house V 
kerchiefs which had been fastened on liis arms “ Yes, ma’am — I had that honour : and un- 
and legs, that all his endeavours to rid himself common neat it was done, too, I can tell yon. 
of those bonds had proved ineffectual ; and he I suppose he was locked up unbeknown to 
had therefore remained on the stone bench you ? ’ 

where the constable and the domestics had “Silence — and speak not save in answer to 

deposited him. As Lady Saxondaje emerged my questions,” interrupted Lady Saxondale 
from the cloister and came into his presence, imperiously. “Now, tell me, by whom were 
his features expanded into a look of grim satis- you engaged to accomplish this achievement?'’ 
faction : and really, if Chiffin were ever capable “Two gentlemen, one of whom was a 
of a grateful sentiment, be experienced it now foreigner,— a niounseer, I should say by the cut 
towards one who did not desert him in the hour of him.” 

of his most bitter need. She placed her finger “Ah I and his name ? ’ cried Lady Saxondale. 
upon her lids to enjoin silence ; and then with “ I don’t know it. His friend’s name was 
the knife which she had brought, proceeded Lawson : and lives in Clifford Street, Bond 
to cut the handkerchiefs which so firmly bound Street.” 

him. In a few moments he was thus far “ But this Frenchman — was he a young and 
free. handsome man ?” inquired Lady Saxondale. 

Motioning him to gather up the severed “Yes— a matter of five or six-and-twenty, I 
kerchiefs and take them with him, — so that should say : tall — slender — but uncommon well 
liis disappearance from the chapel might in made. He wore a black moustachio. I hadn't 

the morning, seem all the more mysterious, an idea that a Frenchman could be such a tidy 

and be all the more incomprehensible,- she looking feller." 

led the way back towards the statue ; and “ It is the same : there can be no doubt of it 

the Cannibal stared in astonishment on per- —the Count de St. Gerard I" thought Lady 

ceiving that this colossal figure had turned Saxondale to herself : then speaking aloud, she 
almost completely round, and in thus moving added, “ And these two gentlemen, you say, 
away from the spot it was wont to occupy, had employed you to liberate my son ? Tell me the 
disclosed a small square aoerture. Lady circumstances.” 

Saxondale descended first : and on reaching Chiffin accordingly explained how he en- 
tile bottom of the steps in the place of tombs, countered the two gentlemen at the Three 
held the lamp in such a manner as to aid the Cadgers— how they engaged him to proceed to 
Cannibal in following her. She then ascended the neighbourhood of Dr. Burdett’s to rccon- 
a few of the steps again ; and by once more noitre — how he discovered that Lord Saxondale 
pressing the knon, made the image turn round had been removed to Dr. Ferney’s— and how it 
into its proper place— the pedestal again her- was arranged that ho should accomplish the 
metically sealing the secret aparture. young nobleman’s liberation. Chiffin went on 

“ Follow me,” she said to the Cannibal : and to explain by what means he had effected the 
these were the first words that were spoken purpose — how a post-chaise was in readiness 
from the instant she had appeared in his pre- in Hanover Square— how Mr. Lawson and 
sence on this occasion. the French gentleman, both muffled in 

“lam uncommon obliged to your ladyship cloaks, were on the spot— and how Lawson 
for thus thinking of an old pal," responded exchanged a few woras with Lord Sixon- 
Chiffin, whose heart was exultant : for be dale.” 

already felt sb if he breathed the fresh air of “And the Frenchman,” exclaimed Lady 

freedom. “But about that there little busi- Saxondale, — “ did he speak to my son ?" 

ness you was coming to speak to me of ” “No— not a word,” responded Chiffin. “I 

“Enough! it cannot be done now,” inter- remember he kept himself altogether apart, 
rupted Lady Saxondale in a peremptory manner standing on one side and merely looking on." 

— and not without a feeling of intense disgust “Recollect, if you can, what Mr. Lawson 
at the familiarity with which the coarse ruffian said to my son." 

addressed her. “ You have not a moment to lose : “ He merely told him that he didn’t want no 

you must make the best of your way hence, thanks ; and it wasn’t necessary to give any 
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explanations. Ah! I remember — Mr. Lawson cuffs: for the groom had failed not to tell them 

also told his lordship that he was to get off into what a desperate character was to be dealt 

Lincolnshire as quick as possible, to join hi'3 with. 

wife there, and she would give him all ex- • The head- constable had had remained all 
planations. Yes— and something else too,” night at his post in the passage where the sofa 
continued the Cannibal, as the circumstances was placed against the chapel-door. He had 
came back by degrees to his memory ; “ Mr. not slept a wink ; and if every now and then 
Lawson said that you was in London— that he felt a sensation of drowsiness coming over 
yonr son’s wife had had a conversation him, he had risen to pace to and fro and shake 
with you— and that it was absolutely neces- it off. He had scarcely touched the wine 
sary for him to reach Saxondale Castle as which was furnished him ; and he had chiefly 
quick as possible. And this was all that took employed the long weary hours in thinking of 
place on the occasion.” the manner in which he might best lay out the 

“ Enough 1” muttered Lady Saxondale : and reward he was to obtain for handing over the 
then after a few moments’ reflection she added formidable and ferocious murderer to the 
aloud, "Come— we must move onward. Follow authorities in London. He did not choose to 
me." run the slightest risk of losing him by opening 

She again led the way, holding the lamp in the chapel-door until the arrival of his 
her hand. Down the spiral staircase they went : subordinates from Gainsborough. When they 
the stone passage was threaded— and the little came, they were at once conducted to the 
low door gave them egress into the quadrangle, passage where their principal awaited them ; 
But we should observe that ere this door was and three or four of the men-servants of the 
again opened, her ladyship extinguished the household accompanied them, nob merely from 
lamp. The threshold being crossed, she re- motives of curiosity to have another glimpse of 
locked the door : and with her handkerchief the terrible miscreant, but likewise as an addi- 
carefully wiped over the spot were the key- tional guarantee against any possible demons- 
hole was set, so that in case any of the oil tration of violence on his part, 

should have oozed forth, the traces thereof The sofa was drawn away— the door was 

might be effectually made to disappear. opened— the head-constable, with loaded pistols 

And now she guided the Cannibal across the in his hands, advanced into the chapel : but 
court-yard ; and they entered the castle. Again Coiffin was not on the seat where he had been 
was the lamp lighted:— for a few moments they deposited. This circumstance excited no sus- 
halted in the entrance-hall ; and there Lady picion : bound though he were, he might have 
Saxondale placed the money-parcel in the managed to drag himself away to some other 
Cannibal’s band, intimating how much it spot. Into the cloister did the head-constable 
contained. and his followers accordingly pass: but no 

“ For heaven’s sake," she continued, in a low Chiffin was to be seen. They looked behind 
whisper, “ get out of the country as quick as you the monuments : the prisoner was not there, 
can. Remember, if you be recaptured, I can do Consternation and dismay appeared upon the 
nothing more for you. And should it happen countenances of the head-constable and his 
that you are thus unfortunate — should you, in subordinates : but one of the footmen suggested 
a word, be retaken— let me hope that whatever that there could be no doubt the object of 
may ensue, you will have a sufficient sense of their search would be found in the vestiary, 
becoming gratitude to maintain the strictest The door was thrown open : but still no Chiffin. 
silence as to all that has at any time passed be- That he could have descended into the vaults, 
tween you and me.” was not possible, — inasmuch as the huge bolt 

“ Don’t be alarmed, my lady,” replied Chiffin, of the door leading thither from the vestiary, 
as he eagerly clutched the money thus given was firm in its socket. Every nook and corner 
to him. “ If I do come to dance upon nothing was searched : but still no Chiffin 1 The con- 
at Tuck-up. Fair, I will be mum as a mouse stables and the footmen surveyed each other in 
about your ladyship.” downright dismay, mingled with bewilderment. 

Lady Saxondale made no observation in How could he have escaped? Not even the 
reply to this assurance, which was given in handkerchiefs with which he had been bound, 
terms so horribly ludicrous and revoltingly were to be seen. The windows were examined : 
jocular : but she proceeded at once to afford the not a pane of glass was broken — not an iron bar 
man egress from the castle. He disappeared was wrenched out. 

from her view in the darkness of the night : Well indeed might those present at this 
and she now breathed freely as she retraced fruitless search, be confounded ! That a man 
her way to her own apartment. whose limbs were so firmly fastened, should 

At an early hour in the morning — long have thus disappeared without leaving behind 
before it was light— a groom, mounted on the slightest trace of the mode and manner of 
horseback, set off for Gainsborough ; and by his flight, seemed to be invested with a 
| about .nine o’clock he returned, accompanied by preter-natural mystery. Had he evaporated 
; a post-chaise containing four constables. They into thin air? or had Satan come to claim 
came well armed and. provided with hand- 1 his due, thereby anticipating the hang- 1 
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man’s work ? Not for a moment was it sus- 
pected tliat the head-constable had connived 
at his escape : for his subordinates knew him 
too well to entertain such an idea -and 
moreover, they, as well as the footman, at once 
perceived that if ho had done so he would 
have been literally flinging away the reward 
offered for the fellow’s apprehension ; ns it 
could not be for an instant supposed that ^ 
Chiffin had, concealed about his person, a 
larger sum than the amount thus offered, so 
as to have been enabled to tempt the head- 
constable with such a superior bribe. 

The mystery was indeed, as Lady Saxondalc 
had foreseen, perfectly beyond the most extra- 
vagant and the wildest of conjecture. The 
news spread through the castle ; and the 
utmost excitement prevailed. Tier ladyship, 
as a matter of course, affected the supremest 
astonishment ; and she accompanied the 
constables in a fresh search .throughout the 
chapel and the cloister. But all was in vain, 
as she very well knew it would be ; and the 
discomfittcd myrmidons of justice took their 
way back to Gainsborough, not without the 
idea that the Evil One must indeed have had a 
hand in so mysterious a business. 


CHAPTER CLVIL 

Tin: LAST I’l.OT. 

Two days after the incidents which we have 
just related, Lady Saxondalc said to Edmund 
and Adelaide after breakfast, “To-morrow 
morning I purpose to leave you. The warfare 
is at an end between us. _ That we can part 
with very friendly feelings, is not to be 
supposed : but at least let ns separate in peace, 
and with a resolve to think on either side as 
little of the unpleasant past ns possible.” 

“Well, mother,” nnswered Edmund, “I 
don’t want to vex or annoy you, although there 
are many things which might induce me to do 

80,1 No, 11 observed Adelaide ; “ wn will not have 
more angry words but Bbe could not repress 
! n look of exultation at the thought that she wan 
now completely triumphant, and that Lady 
Saxondale was utterly humiliated. 

« y cg — to-morrow',’’ said the latter, “ imme- 
diately after breakfast, I shall leave Saxondale 
Castle— most likely for ever 1 It is my in- 
[ tention to repair to the Continent, and to live 
( in tranquil seclusion for the remainder of ray 
days. Again therefore do I beseech that tho 
last few hours we are to spend in each other’s 
society may he embittered as little as possible i 
by allusions to the past.” I 

Her ladyship thus spoke in order to throw 
Edmund and Adelaide completely off their 
guard ; and for the purpose of still more con- j 
vincing them of her sincerity, she wore a des- i 


ponding, a dejected, and a humiliated look, as 
if feeling herself completely vanquished and 
prostrated. But all the while she had a certain 
I plan agitating in her thoughts, a plan which, 
if successfully carried out, would not merely 
rid her of Adelaide, but would place Edmund 
completely in her power. It was a hideous 
and a diabolical plan — the most fiendlike which 
I had ever yet entered the mind of this des- 

erate and unscrupulous woman. If there 

e degrees in ^ guilt — if there.be shades and 
lines, some deeper and darker than others, in 
the sphere of criminality— then assuredly bad 
Lady Saxondale prepared to train her soul with 
the blackest and the deadliest of all. 

After having spoken at the breakfast- 
table in the manner already described, she 
wandered about from room to room, collect- 
ing such of her trinkets as she fancied to 
take with her, or might seem to fancy for 
such a purpose : and in short, she appeared 
occupied with her preparations for departure. 
But all the while she was watching for an 
opportunity to speak to Edmund alone ; and 
this opportunity was somewhat difficult to be 
obtained, inasmuch as Adelaido kept almost 
incessantly with her husband. But just be- 
fore lunclicon-tirae, Adelaido ascended to her 
chamber to make some little change in her 
toilet; and Lady Saxondale, anticipating this 
movement, watched her from her own room 
as she passed along the passage. She then 
glided to the apartment where she hoped to 
encounter Edmund : nor was she disappointed 
—for she found there alone. 

“Edmund— dearest Edmund," she hastily 
said, adopting a lone and manner of affec- 
tionate kindness, — “ it is absolutely necessary 
I should have lialf-an-hour’s conversation 
with you. You know not the importance 
of the matter on which I thus seek 

to enliehten you Yes, terribly enlighten 

you I You are in danger— you stand upon 
a precipice— and I alone can save you ! ” 

When Lady Saxondale first began speaking 
with that air of seeming kindness, Edmund 
gave one of his insolently supercilious smiles, 
and was about to tell her “ not to bother 
him but the concluding words that thus met 
his ears, and the awfully impressive tone and 
look of warning which accompanied them, 
struck terror to his heart. 

“ What do you mean, mother ?” he said. 
“ Pray don’t keep mo in suspense.” 

“I cannot tell you now. Adelaide will return 
in a few minutes : she rnuBt not see us speak- 
ing together 1” 

; “ Then is it about her ?’’ demanded Edmund, 
nervously. 

“ Do not question me now. I will tell you all 
presently. : you shall then judge whether what 
I have to' say is important or not. But I charge 
you not to breathe a syllable to your wife 1 Do 
not let her perceive there is any new secret 
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between us 1 You must give me an opportunity 

“ I know how !” quickly interrupted Ed- 
mund, who was most seriously frightened. 

“ When I go up to dress for dinner, I will 
steal out of my toilet-room and come to your 
chamber.” 

“ I will be there,’’ ankwered Lady Saxondale. 

“ And now compose yourself t — be as usual 
towards Adelaide ! You know not how much 
depends upon your behaviour in this respect 1” 
Having thus spoken, Lady, Saxondale hurried 
from the room, and flitted back to her own 
chamber. There she remained about ten minutes 
until the bell rang for luncheon, when she 
proceeded to the apartment where it was 
served. Edmund and Adelaide were already 
there ; and a glance showed her that the 
former was maintaining his wonted demeanour 
towards his wife — so that her ladyship felt 
assured she had succeeded in thoroughly frigh- 
tening the young nobleman into silence. When 
the repast was over, Lady Saxondale retired 
altogether to her own chamber ; and remained 
there, occupied with her thoughts, until about 
Ualf-paBt six o'clock, — when the door opened, 
and Edmund made his appearance. 

“ Now, mother, for heaven’s sake what is it ?” 
he exclaimed, his looks showing how' strong 
wr.s the impression which her words had made 
upon him in the middle of the day. 

“You must he calm, Edmund— you must 
summon all your courage and all your self- 
possession to your aid 1 Indeed, you never in 
all your life required the exercise of the strong- 
est power of self control so much as you do at 
present." 

“ Go on, mother 1 I will do ns you tell me 1 
See, I am composed. Now : what is it ?” 

“ Did you ever hear, Edmund, of a certain 
Count do St. Gerard ?'*— and as Lady Saxon- 
dale thus spoke, she fixed her large dark eyes 
penetratingly upon the young man’s mean and 
ignoble countenance, to ascertain the impression 
which the mention of that name would create. 

“ St. Gerard ? Yes, to be sure !’’ he answered, 
a strong feeling of jealousy at once springing 
up within him. 

“ And you bavc read— or you have beard,’' 
continued her ladyship, “ the full particulars of 
Adelaide’s trial in Paris, upwards of two years 
ago.” 

*• Yes— I have read it, every syllable l” 

“And the name of the Count de St. Gerard 
figured therein ?” 

“ It did, mother. But what then ? Was it 
not Bbown ” 

“Never mind what seemed to he shown,” 
interrupted Lady Saxondale impressively. “ I 
tell you that the Count de St. Gerard was 
Adelaide’s paramour !” 

“ If I thought it !” muttered Edmund, be- 
coming pale as death. 

“ If you thought it?” echoed Lady Saxondale. 
I tell you it is true ! And what is more, that 


same Count de St, Gerard has followed Ade- 
laide to England— and he has written to 
her.” ' 

“Mother, this is some tale of your’s to 
answer Borne new purpose 1— and Edmund 
stopped short, for his teeth were set suddenly 
with a cold paroxysm of concentrated rage. 

“Foolish boy I what object have' I now to 
gain in deceiving you ? Am I not to leave 
Lincolnshire to-morrow — and to quit the 
country in a few days ? It is your very life 
which is at stake 1 I tell you the Count de St. 
Gerard is in England— and she who murdered 
one husband for the sake of her paramour, will 
not scruple to do the same by another I Ed- 
mund, are yon aware who was the author of 
your release from Dr. Ferney’s house 1 ?” 

“ I don’t know,” quickly , responded the 
young nobleman. “That man Chiffln ” 

“Yes — but by whom, think you, he was em- 
ployed ?’ interrupted Lady Saxondale. “The 
Count de St. Gerard 1 He was one of the two 
gentlemen whom you met in Hanover Square, 
where the post-chaise was in readiness.” 

“Ahl” ejaculated Edmund, quivering from 
head to foot with a cold terror. “ Those two 
gentlemen were muffled in cloaks : one was 
evidently an Englishman— the other, I recollect, 
never spoke a syllable during the few moments 
we were together ” 

“And that other who spoke not, and who 
stood a little aside, ’1 ndded Lady Saxondale, 
“was the Count de St. Gerard 1 Was he not a 
tall, slender young man— about six-and-twenty 
—of very genteel appearance— and wearing a 
black moustache ?” 

“Truer ejaculated Edmund, full of excite- 
ment. “ But how know you all this ?” 

“ What matter how it came to my know- 
ledge?’ demanded bis mother: “you perceive 
that what I tell you is the truth. Nay, more — 
to speak candidly, I intercepted a letter from 
the Count to Adelaide ” 

“ Show it mo 1” cried Edmund, vehemently : 
and still was he quivering with the excitement 
of his jealous feelings. 

“Nay— I have it not,” responded her lady- 
ship. “ I rescaled it, and suffered it to reach 
Adelaide’s hands. It Buited my purpose to do 
this.” 

“ But what said the note ?” inquired Ed- 
mund. 

“ It was such as a paramour would write to 
his mistress : it was couched in the most en- 
dearing terms— it left no doubt in my mind as 
to Adelaide’s guilt in many respects— guilt as 
to the murder of her first husband— guilt as to 
her intercourse with St. Gerard — guilt as to her 
utter selfishness in inveigling you into a mar- 
riage— and guilt as to her intentions towards 
you 1” 

“And those intentions?” demanded the 
young nobleman, trembling more than be had 
ever heretofore done. 

Lady Saxondale bent upon him a fearfully 
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ominous look ; and in a low but impressive 
manner, replied, “Her intentions are to treat 

von as she treated her first husband to take 

you off by poison !’’ 

“My God!” muttered Edmund, staggering 
back -with indescribable horror upon his ghastly 
pale countenance. 

“ Yes— and the vile woman,” continued Lady 
Saxondale, inwardly chuckling as she saw how 
effectively her words struck the unfortunate 
Edmund'blow upon blow, — “the vile woman 
has all along laughed at you ! — she has ridiculed 
— she has mocked you — she despises and hates 
you. Her paramour's letter to her proved this 
much !” 

“But wherefore did she not marry the Count 
de St. Gerard V' demanded Edmund quickly. 

“ Because he was not rich enough to support 
her in the extravagant style in which she is ac- 
customed to live. She married you in order to 
obtain an income settled upon herself : and 
this she has got. Now— her pnspose being 
fully served— she will make away with you, 
Edmund, that she may in due course become 
the wife of him whom she has all along loved 1" 

“ But, mother, what you tell me is horrible — 
horrible l 1 ' and Edmund literally shivered in 
the excruciation of his agonized feelings. “ Ob, 

I will fly from her 1 No, I will order the 

lacqueys to turn her out ” 

“Madman that yon are!” exclaimed Lady 
Sixondale, catching him by the arm as he was 
springing to the chamber-door : “do you think 
that a wily woman, such as she is, will not find 
means to accomplish her purpose even though 
you eject her ? Yes — rest assured that sooner 
or later you would be taken off by some means 
or another ! ’ 

“ My God, what am I to do ?" and Edmund 
sank upon a chair, a prey to mingled feelings 
of jealous rage and horrible apprehensions 
“ But why,” be suddenly exclaimed, “ did she 
have me rescued from Dr. Ferney’s — would it 
not have suited her purpose to leave me there 

“ Must I explain everything even to the 
minutest details ?” demanded Lady Saxondale, 
impatiently: “can you not fathom anything 
for yourself ? can you not penetrate a single 
one of her purposes ? How could she make away 
with you while you were at Dr. Ferney’s ? was 
it not absolutely necessary for her to have you 
with her ? and does not the fact of St. Gerard 
being the real author of your liberation, prove 
the concert which exists between him and Ade- 
laide? Nay, I will tell you morel — it was in 
consequence of reading the intercepted letter, 
that I discovered the plan which was contem- 
plated for your deliverance ; and therefore did 
I have you hastily removed from Dr. Burdett’s 
to Dr. Ferney’s.” 

“ Oh 1 what am I to do ? what am I to do ?" 
ejaculated the miserable Edmund, wringing 
his hands : then, in the abject wretchedness of 
his feelings, he threw himself at Lady Saxou- 
dale’s feet, saying, “ Save me, mother I You 
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told me just now that you alone can save me-| 
— pray do it— and I will never go against your 
wishes any more !” 

“"When I said I would save you, Edmund,” 
she answered, compelling him to rise up from 
his suppliant posture, “ I meant that I would 
counsel you how to save yourself.” < 

“I will go to a magistrate— I will hurry off 
to Hawkshaw or to Denison — I will go to the 
constable at Gainsborough — anything’ to. get 
rid of thus dreadful woman I ’ — and he was 
fearfully excited. 

“ Insensate boy 1 will you be tranquillized ?” 
exclaimed her ladyship sternly — though in her 
heart rejoicing with a fiendish satisfaction • at 
these violent gusts of passion, which .showed 
how effectually she had instilled the poison . of 
jealousy and infused the influence of terror 
into his soul. “ What would you say to. a! 
magistrate ? It would be a mere vague andtun-' 
supported accusation. I could not stand: for- 
ward as a witness Alas ! now you perceive 

the consequences of having done your best to 
place me in that woman’s power I But .is , it) 
possible, Edmund, you have been all along, so! 
infatuated as never to entertain the slightest' 
misgiving as to her intentions towards you ? ? - ; 

“ Misgiving ?” echoed Edmund : “ I have sel-; 
dom been free from it 1 1 have been haunted: 
by vague terrors : my fears have followed .me 
in my dreams— I have fancied that I was en- ! 
circled in the coils of a monstrous serpent^ ” 

“ And as you live,” cried Lady Saxondale, I 
I “ it is a serpent in whose power you have 
placed yourself 1 Know you not that the mostj 
venomous of snakes have the fairest and- love-'i 
liest of skins ? Oh, my poor boy 1" she added, < 
pretending to be affected unto tears, and to be: 
seized with a sudden revival of love towards 
one whom she in reality hated with the. 'most; 
cordial' detestation, — “you must be guided by 
my counsel 1 it is for me to save you 1" 

[ “ Speak, mother — 3peak 1” exclaimed -Ed-, 

| mund, completely beguiled by the tone, the, 
look, and the manner she had assumed. • ( 

“You see the position in which you are 
placed,” continued her ladyship. “Adelaide 
menaces your life : if she should fail, St. Gerard 
will take it. They have vowed between ..them 
that you shall perish by poison, or fall beneath 
the assassin’s knife. Adelaide, who murdered 
one husband, is familiar with crime and ■ all its 
means and resources, and will not scruple to 
attempt the life of a second husband. But i£ 
she fail, her paramour is ready to take up the 
enterprise ; and he who so well knew how and 
where to find a ready agent to deliver you from 
the mad-house, will know how and where to 
find the same or another to have you waylaid 
and assassinated.” 

“ Mother, speak !— what am I to do ?” asked 
Edmund, in a deep hollow voice. <•' 

, “ What are you to do ? Are you a man— and 
do you not in the first place pant for - .revenge 
against the woman who has beguiled you with 
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her treachery, who has dishonoured you with 
her profligacy, and who now meditates your 
death ?” 

; “Yes— revenge ! revenge!” muttered Ed- 
mund, whose fiendish malignity of disposition 
was terribly excited. 

“ Well then, revenge 1” resumed her lady- 
ship ; “ and at the salne instant you consum- 
mate your revenge, may you rid yourself for 
ever of this demoness in human shape who 
seeks your life 1” 

“Ah I' 1 ejaculated Edmund: but again he 
quivered all over as he said, “You mean, 
mother, that I must take her life ?” 

“ And wherfore not ?” demanded Lady Saxon- 
,)dalc. “ Is it not in self-defence ? If she 
attacked you with a sword, would you not 
snatch it from her grasp, if you could, and slay 
her therewith ?— and is she no 4 - now meditating 
by insidious means to take your life ? Arc not 
all the blandishments she lavishes upon you, 
so many subtleties to lull you into a false 
security ? Shall you not therefore be justified 
in tearing the weapons from her grasp— turn- 
ing round upon her suddenly— and dealing 
her the death which she purposes to overtake 
you?” 

“ Would you have me poison her ?'' inquired 
Edmund, with a look of unfeigned horror. 

“ Aye— poison her I Why not ? But no,’’ 
added Lady Saxondale more slowly, as she re- 
flected that after the tragedy of Mabel Stewart, 
a recurrence of a sudden death in the family 
might seem suspicious. “ Some other plan must 
be adopted. But first of all, Edmund— tell me, 
are you resolved?” 

“ I am, mother 1” was the response, “It is 
my only alternative— the only means by which 
I can possibly save myself.” 

“You never spoke anything more truly. Now 
look you, Edmund : the River Trent rolls deep 
near the bridge— and the banks are high. A 
female, if plunged into those waters, and en- 
cumbered by lier apparel, could not scramble 
up the shore, if he who thrust her in was promt 
and resolute in driving her back. She must 
drown — she must die I Nothing could save a 
woman in such a case 1 Well, even now you 
scarcely seem to understand me : you gaze upon 
me with a sort of vacancy, as if I must be 
explicit in every detail, even the minutest. 
Then bo it so 1” 

“ Proceed, mother,” said the young nobleman, 
now quivering nervously again. 

“To-morrow,” resumed Lady Saxondale, — 
“ yes, to-morrow, I say ; for delay is dangerous, 
and you know not how soon after I am gone, the 
drop of poison may be poured into your coffee 
or your wine— or how, when you are sleeping, 
the phial of venom may be placed to your 
lips " 

“ Horror 1” groaned the miserable young 
man, whose feelings were worked up to just the 
very pitch which Lady Saxondale desired. 

“ Yes— to-morrow, I say,” she continued, — 


“when I have taken my departure, you ^ and 
Adelaide can walk out together. She will be 
all endearing blandishments— you must be all 
apparent confidence ; and you will chuckle, 
and rejoice, and laugh together, at having got 
rid of me. You will lead Adelaide along the 
bank of the river : there is a beaten pathway — 
and it is pleasant walking there on these fine 
frosty days. When at a sufficient distance from 
the castle, and beyond the bridge— where the 
water runs so deep, the stream is so wide, and 
the banks are so high— you will sweep your 
eyes around to assure yourself that no observer 
is near, and you will suddenly thrust her into 
the river. Need I say any more? Her cries 
will echo around : you may raise shouts of 
seeming horror and vociferate for help. If those 
shouts are heard, so much the better : the 
more effective gloss will be thrown over 
the deed. In any case, when you see 
that she has sunk the third time remem- 
ber, Edmund, the third time 1 you may 
rush away— you may hasten back with nil 
the appearance of frenzy and frantic grief to 
the castle— you may proclaim that a terrible 
accident has deprived you of your beloved 
wife. Now, have you the courage of a man 

Yes, you must have when you think of 

all your wrongs! And I warn you to be 
deluded not by her blandishments 1 The 
more endearing they may become, rest assured 
the nearer is the hour when the fatal poison 
is to be administered. Tt is for you to an- 
ticipate it it is for you to save yourself by 

making away with her .Aye, and avenge 

yourself at the same time ! Will you do it ?” 

“ I will, mother 1”— and Lady Saxondale saw 
that Edmund was resolved. 

“ But in the meanwhile, everything depends 
upon the demeanour you assume. Remember, 
she is keen and penetrating : a word or a look 
will betray you !— and if so, your life, even 
before my departure, is not worth a single 
hour’s purchase. Now go ! — return to your 
dressing-room — and when we meet at the 
dinner-table, let me see that you for once in 
your life can model yourself to the exigences 
of the occasion, and maintain the strictest 
control over your feelingp.” 

Lady Saxondale and Edmund separated for 
the present, — he returning to his toilet- 
chamber, she remaining in her own apartment, 
— he to compose his feelings as well as he 
was able, she to chuckle over the detestable 
scheme which she had devised and which 
appeared to have every prospect of terminating 
as terribly and as tragically as she could wish. 
The reader cannot have failed to perceive how 
artfully and how skifully this _ designing 
woman had seized upon certain incidents — 
had given a different complexion to them — 
had tortured and twisted them, so as to suit 
her own purpose — and had accumulated a 
terrific mass of evidence against Adelaide. 
Bad though Edmund’s wife herself was, yet 
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was Lady fhxon dale's story utterly devoid of i without the slightest misgiving. The travel- 
foundation : for the fount de Sr. Ccrnrd was I ling-carriage was ordered to be ready for 
not, nor ever had beer:. Adelaide’s paramour : ; Lady Saxondale at ten o’clock; ami the 


incapable of conniving at r. murderous 
intent, much less of entertaining one to he 
executed by himself and Adelaide harboured 
not the slightest idea inimical to her husband’s 
life. 

Lady Saxondale, Edmund, and Adelaide 
met at the dinner-table; and the first rapid 
searching glance which her ladyship threw 
upon them both, convinced her that Edmund 


moment for departure arrived. 

“I am about to leave you, accordingly to 
my promise, ” said her ladyship, addressing 
Edmund and Adelaide. “ Farewell 1” 

She extended her hand to her daughter-in- 
law, who held it for an instant with a look of 
cold reserve : she then proffered it to Edmund, 
who pressed it far more warmly, as if in 
gratitude for the warning and the counsel 


was exercising more presence of mind than ! she had given him on the preceding day, 
he had ever before displayed, and that his ! well as a significant assurance that her advice 
wife suspected nothing wrong. In the same ! should not be disregardad. She descended 
manner did the evening pass away ; and ' to the carriage,— Edmund and Adelaide ac- 
when they sought their chambers, Lady S.axon- companying her to the threshold of the castle, 
dale said to herself, “I shall triumph yet." for the sake of appearauces. She found an 
But it cost Edmund a tremendous effort j opportunity to dart one rapid look of deep 
thus to cast a veil over his real feelings, and > meaning upon Edmund— and stepped into the 
maintain his wonted demeanour towards his [ vehicle. 

wife. He however succeeded in doing so. It rolled away ; and Adelaide whispered to 
Firmly believing every syllable his mother her husband, ns she accompanied him hack 
had told him, because her statement appeared to the drawing-room, “ Your lady-mother has 
to be so fully borne out by a variety of facts j a fine day for her journey,”— the* words being 


within his own knowledge,— he regarded 
Adelaide as an intending murderess in res- 
pect to himself ; and therefore felt that his 


uttered with a smile of mingled irony and 
triumph. 

“ Yes, dearest Adelaide, 1 ’ answered Edmund, 


CHAPTER CLVIII. 


life depended wholly and solely on his own — “so fine that, if .you please, you and I will 
conduct and bearing towards her. Thus did I erjoy if likewise for ourselves. \Yc will 
the very desperation of his position, as he j ramble forth together ; and while exchanging 
believed it to he, arm him with kind of congratulations at having got rid of my 
courage which he had never experienced ! mother, will discuss our plans for the future." 
before. But when he went to sleep, the hor- j 

roraof liis waking thoughts followed him in his j 

dreads ; and once again did he fancy that he 
was writhing in the immense coils of a fearful ; 
serpent tightening around him. So powerful 
were his convulsive movements— his spasmodic 
throes— his hearings, and tossings, and strug- 
glings in his Rleep, that bis wife was awakened 
by them : and when, believing him to be labour- 
ing under the inllnence of some terrible night- 
mare, she kissed him, — for it was her policy 
now to enchain him to her by the tenderest 
blandishments, — his fevered imagination made 
him fancy that the reptile which encircled him, 
was licking him with its forked tongue, to cover 
him with its loathsome saliva previous to the 
process of deglutition. He awoke with a strong 
start and a wild cry : but fortunately, ere his 
wildering senses became collected, he gave 
utterance to no word which betrayed what was 
uppermost in his mind. Adelaide therefore 
still retained the belief that he had been labour- 
ing under the influence of a night-mare ; and 
when he composed himself to slumber ngain, it 
“as far less disturbed. 

The morning came ; Lady Saxondale, Edmund 
and Adelaide met at the breakfast-table ; and 
still was the first-mentioned of the three satisfied 
that the other two were in the same relative posi- 
tion as on the previous evening— namely, that 
Eimund had said nothing to excite Adelaide's 
suspicions, and that she herself remained 


Lur.n Saxo* n.u.r. and his wife rambled forth 
from the castle, the latter leaning on the 
arm of former. Adelaide was now completely 
happy : she waa entirely without a suspicion 
that her mother-in-law, ere taking her de- 
parture, had instilled such venom into Ed- 
mund's veins — or that a mine had been 
prepared, above which she was unconsciously 
to tread. She considered that the desperate 
warfare of plots and counterplots, duplicities 
and machinations, which had been waged 
between Edmund's mother and herself, was 
now altogether at an end— that the former 
had been worsted -and that she therefore re- 
mained triumphant. 

We have already said that the very des- 
peration of Edmunds position, ns he himself 
believed it to be, had served to endow him 
with a degree of fortitude which astonished 
even himself : that is to say, a particular kind 
of fortitude — the fortitude which enabled him 
to wear a mask upon his countenance in the 
presence of bis wife, without betraying the 
secret thoughts and intents which were agitat- 
ing within. Indeed, in this respect, his hypo- 
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crisy was now consummate ; and as those who heaven knows had not so much improved in 
harbour treacherous intents, invariably assume personal appearance — that Mr. Hawkshaw 


some extreme feeling in order to veil them, — 
Iso was Edmund’s manner kinder and more 
| affectionate than ever towards Adelaide. She 
perceived this as they walked forth together — 
and naturally attributed it to satisfaction at 
his mother’s departure. ' 

“Now, my dear Edmund,” said Adelaide, 
as she leant upon his arm, and gazed up with 
her wonted blandishment of look into his 
countenance,—" at length we are rid of that 
woman who sought to be Buch a terrible 
domestic tyrant. I hope you will not be 
I angry that I speak thus of your mother ’’ 

“Angry ?— no 1” ejaculated Edmund : “how 
can I be angry, when for some time past 1 
have looked upon her as my bitterest enemy ?” 

“ Well, she is gone at length,” observed 
Adelaide : “ in a few days she will quite Eng- 
land, — let us hope never to return. So long 
as she was here, I trembled for your safety, 
although I did my best to conceal my fears. 
You know not, dearest Edmund, how much 
I love you ; and the heart which loves as 
fondly as mine, is naturally full of appre- 
hensions at the slightest chance of danger to 
the object of such affection.” 

“ And you do indeed love me as much as 
you say, ray adored Adelaide 1” asked Edmund, 
gazing upon her countenance, which never 
looked more beautiful than it did at this 
moment : for the fresh frosty air had heighten- 
ed the colour upon her cheeks— and the sunny 
light of satisfaction and triumph was dancing 
in her eyes. 

“ Love you, Edmund ? You know that 1 
love you ? 1” she murmured, modulating her 
tones so that the music of her voice, of the 
melody of which she was folly conscious, 
might sink down with rapturous sensations 
into the depths of his soul. “ Did I not love 
you from the very first moment we met ?’’ 

“Yes, ves— even as I loved you,” he an- 
swered : but all the while he felt convinced 
in his own heart that every syllable she 
uttered, though glossed with honey, was never- 
theless fraught with an envenomed hypocrisy. 

On issuing forth from the castle, he had not 
immediately conducted her near the river, — 
but through the psrk, into the fields— and 
with an air as if it were a matter of in- 
difference which way ho went ; so that in 
nothing should his conduct encourago the 
slightest suspicion in her mind. As they 
were proceeding along a narrow lane, they 
heard the sounds of a horse’s feet approach- 
ing ; and as a turn in the road almost 
immediately revealed the rider to their view, j 
Edmund recognised Mr. Hawkshaw. It was a 
long time since the young nobleman had seen j 
the Squire— never since he had last inhabited 
the castle some two or three years back, and j 
when he might be described as a mere lad. Tie 
bad not however sufficiently altered— and | 


could fail to recognise him also. The recogni- 
tion was therefore mutual : but while, on the 
one hand, Edmund saluted the Squire with a 
cordiality which might be regarded as an over- 
ture of friendship— the other returned his 
salutation with a frigid reserve. If Lord Saxon- 
dale had possessed the least degree of proper 
spirit, he would himself have demonstrated a 
studied coldness towards the individual who 
had so signally exposed his sister Juliana— not- 
withstanding that his sister was flagrantly and 
foully in the wrong. But Lord Saxondale had I 
no such spirit : he had vanity and conceit— but 
no real pride, in its loftiest and noblest sense ; 
— and thus was it that, heedless of antecedent 
circumstances in respect to Hawkshaw and 
Julians, he was now anxious enough to avail 
himself of the present opportunity to renew 
his acquaintance with one of the leading gentle- 
men of Lincolnshire., 

Mr. Hawkshaw instantaneously comprehend- 
ed how Lord Sixondale ought to have treated 
him in revenge for his conduct towards 
Juliana ; and therefore despised him for acting 
otherwise. He was urging his steed past, — 
when Saxondale, determined not to be thus 
almost “cut” by the Squire without an effort 
to amend matters, advanced a pace or two- 
strctched forth his hand—and exclaimed, 
“ Well, Mr. Hawkshaw, it is some time since 
you and I met. I shall be very glad to see you 

at the Castle Dot perhaps you were going 

there to call?’ 

“No, my lord -I was not," was the Sqnire'a 
response, given with a marked emphasis ; 
although at the same time he Buffered Edmund 
to grasp the tips of two of his fingers, as he did 
not wish to be too pointed in his conduct. 

“ If you had been, we would have turned 
back with you," said the young nobleman. 
“Permit me to introduce \'ou to Lady Saxon- 
dale ” 

But at that moment the Squire gave another 
cold and distant bow— colder and more distant 
than even the first; and galloped onward. 

“The unmannerly country bumpkin 1" ejacu- 
lated Edmund, as Mr. Hawkshaw thus darted 
awav upon his high-spirited steed. 

“Do not vex yourself, my dearest husband,'’ 
said Adelaide, again resuming all her moat 
fascinating wiles, and putting forth the most 
seductive witcheries which her charms were so 
well calculated to display. “ What care we for 
the society of the world, when we are all in all 
to each ether ?" 

“ True, dearest Adelaide 1 ’ returned Edmund, 
scarcely able to keep back an expression of 
bitterness from his countenance : for he 
thought that Hawkshaw’s coldness was alto- 
gether on account of his wife, and not at all on 
account of himself, nor of the family to which 
he belonged. 

The lane now led into a wider road : and El- 
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round knewtbat a little farther on there wa 
another diverging lane, conducting towards the 
river. In this direction did he resolve to 
roceed. But scarcely had they entered the 
roade-r road, when the sounds of an approach- 
ing equipage reached . their ears ; and as it 
came in sight, Edmund, at once recognising the j 
servants' liveries, hastily said, “The Denisons 1 
carriage !” 

It was advancing at only a moderate pace, — 
as Mr. and Mrs. Denison, with their eldest son 
and his wife, their daughter-in-law, were taking 
an_ airing. There was consequently a-STrffierent- 
oppdrtumty for the Saxondales to observe them 
—a nd for them to. observe Edmund and his 
wif e in return. But what pen can describe the 
bitter mortification of the youDg nobleman, 
when he saw the occupants of that vehicle 
a vert their heads in so marked and pointed a 
manner that there was no possibility of mistak- 
ing their inte ntion to give, him and Adelaide 
the cut direct ? The equipage passed on its way ; 
and Edmund, utterly humiliated, and quiver- 
ing with rage, gave vent to some low-muttered 
imprecation. Again was his wife ready with 
cajoling blandishments ; and he, fearful of ex- 
citing in her mind any suspicion of how hateful 
in every sense she had become to him, ap- 
peared to be soothed, and even affected to talk 
disdainfully and scornfully of “the wretched 
unmannerly beings who lived in that part of 
the country. 

But if the terrible purpose with which Lady 
Saxondale fiad so skilfully imbued her eon, had 
required strengthening, the malevolent inter- 
vention of Satan himself could not have con- 
jured up i ncideDts better calculated to achieve 
that end than these which had just arisen from 
accident. Too vain and conceited to be willing 
to admit that it could be in any way on his own 
account he was thus cut,— Edmund attributed 
his humiliation and discomfiture entirely to the 
presence of this woman to whom he bad allied 
himself. In every way, therefore had she be- 
come hateful to him, — hateful as one whom he 
regarded as being the wanton paramour of 
another— hateful as though murderess of her 
first husband — hateful as entertaining murder- 
ous intentions towards himself — hateful as the 
source of disgrace, opprobrium, and infamy, all 
of which were falling upon his own head. 
Nevertheless he still maintained an .outward 
appearance of kindness, affection, and love, — 
forcing himself even to chat the more gaily the j 
nearer he drew his wife towards the river. 

They entered upon the beaten pathway which ] 
ran along the band. In their ramble they had 
made a partial circuit, which thus brought 
them back to within a mile of the castle : for it 
was at no great distance below the bridge that 
they entered upon the pathway which followed 
the course of the stream. Adelaide, as she leant 
upon his arm, was nearest to the river ; and as 
Edmund threw his eyes forward, he perceived a 
point about fifty yards ahead, at which he well 


'recollected that the hank was higher than 
elsewhere, and that the path skirted its very 
edge. He knew likewise that the water was 
there exceedingly deep ; and not a cottage nor 
a hut was nigh. That was the spot he fixed 
upon to become the theatre of the terrific crime 
which his mother had suggested, and in the 
dread purpose of which so many circumstances 
had combined to strengthen him. 

“ Excellent fishing at this part of the river, in 
the season,” he observed to Adelaide, thus 
suddenly breaking a brief interval of silence. 

- — And are you fond of angling ?” she inquired. 
“If so, when the spring returns, we will 
ramble forth together— we will seek the most 
refreshing shades : you shall take your rod — I 
will bring a book ; and thus will we while 
away the time.” 

“Yes— and it will be truly delightful,” ob- 
served Edmund, who experienced such curious 
and almost horrible sensations, as he neared 
the particular spot, that he could not altogether 
conceal the excitement and agitation which 
possessed him. 

“ I am afraid, dearest Edmund,’’ said his 
wife, perceiving the glitter of uneasiness in his 
eyes, “that yoaare still troubled by these 
incidents which have just now occurred ? Pray 
think of them no more. You have rightly 
described the authors of those insults as persons 
of uncouth manners.” 

“ Yes, yes— they are so,” responded Edmund 
quickly : and he slackened the pace at which 
they were walking, as if to postpone as long as 
possibe the fatal instant when the foul deed 
was to be done. 

“ Then, wherefore vex yourself on their ac- 
count?” asked Adelaide, gazing up, with all 
the power of her assumed fondness, into bis 
face. 

“ It is not much on that account— it is nob so 

much for them that I am annoyed ” 

. “ On account of whom, dearest Edmund ?” 

“ My own infernal folly 1” he replied bitterly, 
and with startling suddenness. 

“ Your folly ?” 

“ Yes— wretch I” and he hurled her into the 
stream. 

A moment before, his looks had been swept 
around quick as if it were a lightning-flash 
that was thus circling the wintry landscape : no 
observer met his view— and thus at the instant 
the marked-out spot was reached, was his pur- 
pose executed. A wild shriek thrilled forth 
from Adelaide’s lips, swiftly followed by a 
splash and heavy plunge ; and for a few mo- 
ments she disappeared from the view of the 
wretched murderer, who stood dismayed and 
horrified on the bank. The circling, and 
gurgling, and agitation of the water— showed 
where the unfortunate woman was battling and 
struggling in the depths below. Suddenly she 
reappeared on the surface ; and wild cries again 
rang forth. 

“ Edmund— murderer ! Help ! help 1 for 
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God’s sake kelp P — and her countenance, dis- 
torted and absolutely hideous with the wild 
anguisli and the dread horror depicted upon it, 
presented to his dismayed view a spectacle full 
well calculated to haunt him ever more. 

Struggling and battling against the engulfing 
waters— carried downward by the stream — 
vainly did the miserable woman endeavour to , 
reach the bank : and a second time did she 1 
disappear from the gaze of her murderer. 
The sudden sinking of that hideous ghastly 
countenance— a countenance which but a 
minute before was full of exquisite beauty 
— smote him as it were with a sense 
of relief : yes, smote him — for the revul- 
sion of feeling was marvellously abrupt from 
consternation and horror, to comparative pre- 
sence of mind. Then did Edmund recollect 
another portion of his mother’s instructions : 
and rushing to and fro along the bank with 
every appearance of the most frenzied 
terror, he shouted for help. All of a 

sudden his foot slipped— and in he felh For- 
tunately for him, however, his hand instan- 
taneously encountered the root of a tree, 
spreading out beneath the water, from the 
bank ; and he was enabled to scramble safely 
back to a sure footing upon the land. 

“ Help, help 1 in mercy’s sake, help 1 Ed- 
mund— villain— murderer My God, help 1” 

were again the wild cries which rang thrillingly 
forth in a voice of piercing agony, as for the 
second time Adelaide rose to the surface. 

Edmund, full of horror at the fearful peril I 
which he himself had but that instant escaped 
from, leant against the tree for support^ his 
brain whirled — he appeared as if in the midst 
of an appalling dream. .Again did the cries of 
his wife cease : again had she disappeared in 
the depths of the Trent. More than a minute 
now elapsed ere she rose again : then it was 
but for a moment — naught but a gurgling 
sound, faint, low, nnd dismal, came from her 
lips — but her limbs were convulsing and batt- 
ling desperately. It was a last effort— like the 
last flutter of a dying bird ; and she sank to 
rise no more alive. Ere she went down, how- 
ever, this third time, the murderer caught a 
glimpse of her countenance,— the expression of 
which was far more hideous with the agonieB 
of death upon it, than it had seemed before. 

Again did he recollect his mother’s words : 
he had seen her go down a third time ;— and 
giving vent to cries and yells, which indeed 
seemed full of frenzied horror, he rushed in the 
direction of the castle. Rut not many yards 
had he thus sped, when he beheld a horseman 
gallopping like the wind towards him ; and in 
a few moments Squire Hawkshaw was upon the 
spot. 

“ Good heavens 1 what is the matter ?” he 
exclaimed, perceiving Edmund alone, without 
his hat, and dripping with water. 

“ My wife 1 my wife 1 my beloved Adelaide 1 


There I there 1”— and with gestures apparently 
frantic he pointed to the river. 

Then flinging himself upon the bank, he 
moaned and howled horribly : but it was not 
altogether acting —for his feelings were indeed 
worked up to a fearful pitch ; and the remorse 
as well as the terror he experienced, were 
immense. , 

Hawkshaw sprang from his steed, and hurried 
rapidly to and fro on the bank, ready to plunge 
in at the slightest indication which the waters 
might afford in any particular spot, of the 
victim being immersed beneath. But the sur- 
face had become completely calm once more ; 
and perceiving that all must be over, the 
Squire hastened to lift Saxondale up and say 
whatsoever he could to fortify and console him. 
Not for an instant did Hawkshaw suspect the j 
terrific crime which had just been perpetrated 
there. How could he ? Edmund’s last wild I 
cries were those which had reached his ears 
as he was riding at a distance and he had only 
come within view of the scene in time to be- 
hold the young nobleman flying as if in frenzy 
along the bank, and giving vent to lamenta- 
tions tho genuineness of which it was im- 
possible to doubt. Then, too, that accident 
which befel Lord Saxondale, and which had 
for a moment threatened his own life, told 
immensely in his favour : for was it not evi- 
dent to the mind of the Squire that the 
distracted husband had boldly plunged in to 
rescue liis wife ? 

“My lord, my lord,” he said, much moved 
on the young nobleman’s behalf, “ for heaven’s 
sake, compose yourself I I know the calamity 
is a dreadful one : but it must be endured 
with fortitude ?’ 

“ Oh 1 but it is shocking— it is terrible 1” 
cried Edmund : and his accents, his looks, 
and his whole manner, indicated the wildness 
and the horror of the most genuine affliction. 

“ It is shocking 1" said the Squire, who 
indeed felt what he thus expressed. “Come, 
ray lord— I will see you to the castle ; and we 
mast procure assistance to recover the ” 

He stopped Bhort : he would not say 
“ corpse," for fear of exciting fresh paroxysms 
of bitter woe on the part of him whom he 
took to be a miserably bereaved husband. 
And now the Squire, naturally generous- 
hearted, beheld not in young Saxondale a 
being who merited his contempt — beheld not 
in him a member of the family which he had 
bo much reason to detest — beheld not in him 
the husband of a woman who was all but a 
branded murderess, — but only a fellow-creature 
whom a dire misfortune had suddenly over- 
taken. Nor in the hurry and whirl of his own 
feelings, bad Hawkshaw leisure to reflect 
(believing Ahe tragedy to be entirely the result 
of an accident in one sense) that it might be 
a providential retribution for the crime which 
Adelaide was but too deeply suspected of having 
perpetrated in respect to her -first husband. 
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“Come, raj lord— let me help you to reach 
the castle," he said : and sustaining the young 
nobleman with one arm, he held his horse’s 
bridle in the other,— in which manner they 
proceeded in the direction of the castellated 
mansion. 

“ Oh, Adelaide ! Adelaide !” murmured Ed- 
mund, thus forcing himself to continue his 
lamentations : “ who could have foreseen 

this ?” 

“How did it happen?’ asked the Squire, 
gently and hesitatiugly, and displaying all 


that delicacy with which one fears to probe a 
deep wound just inflicted 

“Her foot slipped— she was walking a few 
paces in front of me— and in a moment th« 
water hid her from my view. 1 plunged in 

alas, it was vain I 1 could not swim — 

my own life was nearly lost Would to 

heaven I had died with her 1" 

“My lord," answered Hawkshaw gravely, 
“there are calamities which are sent to try us 
in this, world, and which though deep and 
terrible, must nevertheless be borne.” 
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Edmund stopped abort— covered his face 
with his hands— and appeared to sob violently; 
so that the Squire had the utmost difficulty in 
persuading him to resume his way to the 
caBtlo : — or at least it seemed as if there were 
all this difficulty : and so far as Hawkshaw was 
concerned, it was precisely the same thing. At 
length — after several halts, and fresh outbursts 
of grief, moro than half stimulated, but still 
partially arising from remorse— the castellated 
mansion was reached : when horror and dismay 
were quickly diffused throughout the house- 
hold on hearing what had happened. Hawk- 
Bhaw told the tale ; and thus here again, as 
with himself in the first instance, not the 
slightest suspicion of foul play was enter- 
tained. Edmund was hurried up to his own 
chamber, disapparelled by his valets, and put 
to bed : while Ilawkshaw, accompanied by 
several of the servants, provided with materials 
for dragging the river, returned to the spot 
where the tragedy had taken place. A groom, 
mounted on a fleet horse, sped to Gainsborough 
to procure medical assistance for LordSaxondale, 
whom Hawkshaw reported to have been him- 
self half drowned, and whose condition seemed 
deplorable indeed. 

In' about a couple of hours, a physician was 
in attendance. He administered what he con- 
sidered necoRsaiy ; and reported to the 
domestics that though their master’s system 
had sustained a terrific shock, there was no 
danger of fatal results. After remaining some 
time with Edmund, he took his leave, — in- 
timating tint it would not be necessary for 
him to call again until the morrow. In the 
course of the afternoon the corpse of the 
drowned lady was fished up from the depths 
of the Trent, and was conveyed to the castle. 
Ilawkshaw undertook to break to Edmund 
the intelligence that the body lmd been re- 
covered, and that it was then lying beneath 
that roof. As a matter of course, there w-as a 
fresh scene of apparent prief and anguish on 
the part of the young nobleman ; and Hawk- 
shaw again said that all he could to strengthen 
and console him. When Edmund thought fit 
to suffer himself to be somewhat tranquillized, 
the Squire delicately hinted that it would be 
as well if his mother were communicated with 
by that day’s post ; and the steward was ; 
instructed to write at once to her ladyship at 
Saxoridale House in London, — Edmund stat- . 
ing that although it was his mother’s original < 
intention to proceed to the Continent forth- 
with, in order to pass the remainder of the i 
winter in Italy, he had no doubt she purposed < 
to tarry a dav in the metropolis, and would 1 
thus receive the letter. It was accordingly 1 
despatched; and Mr. Hawkshaw, after gener- i 
ously remaining with Edmund until a late I 
hour in the evening, took his departure for i 
his own abode. 1 

Night came— the first night which this youtli- 
1 ful murderer had to pass alone after the perpe- 1 

tration of his stupendous crime. It was a night 
which he indeed dreaded— -a night which he 
foresaw would be fraught with ineffable horrors 
for himself. At first he thought of accepting 
the proposal which his valet made to sit up 
with him : but then he feared lost in his sleep 
-if he could slccp-he might give utterance to 
words that would betray the enormity of his 
guilt ; and the scaffold had never ceased to 
loom, dark and ominous, before his eyes from 
the moment that the voice of conscience rang 
the word “ Murderer ” in his ears. So the valet’s 
presence was dispensed with ; and at eleven 
o'clock on this night — the first succeeding his 
crime— Edmund was alone. Alone in that 
chamber which he had occupied in company 
with his wife— tho wife who was no more — 
the wife whom he himself had done to death 1 
Ah, it was a loneliness in one sense — an awful 
loneliness : but in another it was no loneliness 
at all. He had the companionship of his 
thoughts— a horrible companionship 1 His mind 
had the companionship of the dread images 
which peopled it— a frightful companionship 1 
And the room too was peopled with grisly 
ghastly shapes— again a dread companionship 1 
Tho wax lights burnt upon the toilet-table 

Oh, not for worlds could the wretched, 

guilty young man suffer himself now to be in 
the dark 1 A fire was blazing in the grate : and 
the play of itsluiid flames on tho opposite wall, 
seemed like spectral shapes gliding past. Ed- 
mund tried to sleep : but he dared not keep his 
eyes closed. Every half-minnte did he open 
them and wildly stare around, in the dread 
expectation of beholding something horrible 
standing by his bedside. His nervous startings 
made the hed-curtaihs shake ; and his blood ran 
cold with apprehension that a spectre was 
standing behind those heavy draperies. Often 
and often, as he thus opened his eyes, did he 
fancy that he caught a glimpse of sCtne disap- 
pearing shape, in any corner of the room to 
which his looks were at the moment turned. 
No— he dared not keep his eyes closed ! And 
yet to remain awake the whole night— to lie 
tossing, and heaving, and convulsing, on his 
pilloiv — at ouc instant with the blood stagnat- 
ing and congealing into ice in his veins, at 
another instant tortured with a thrill of fiery 
agony as if those veins ran with a light- 
ning-fluid Oh, this was horrible, horrible ! 

Ah, wherefore had he listened to his mother’s 
counsel ? wherefore had he done this deed ? 
Yainly did he seek to satisfy his own con- 
science : vainly did he endeavour to muster, 
combine, and aggregate every possible argu- 
ment in order to appease that conscience. 
He could not 1 Was he not a murderer ? No 
sophistry couid repel this tremendous convic- 
tion. And then, what too if Adelaide had been 
innocent after all ? What if she had never 
banned a hair of her first husband’s head'!/ 1 
Wliat if the tale in respect to St. Gerard had 
been a hideous calumny ? What if Edmund 
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bad really been beloved by her, nod she would 
sooner have perished than harbour a hostile 
thought in respect to him 7 Oh, if it were air 
eo,— then of a still deeper shade was the interr 
sity of his guilt !— of a more hideous blackness 
was the enormity of his crime ! 

Yet no : she must have been guilty of every- 
thing imputed to her— mnrderons deeds as well 
as murderons intents 1— guilty of wanton pro- 
fligacy— guilty of everything that could Mode- 
ller character abominable, hatifal, detestable 
Well, but still was he justified in taking her 
life 7 No, no— ten thousand times no I 
Thus was he racked by varied and conflict- 
ing thoughts,— sometimes imagining that Ade- 
laide had been innocent— at others feeling 
convinced that she was really guilty : but yet 
with the latter hypothesis being no more able 
to justify his own deep criminnlity unto himself, 
than he could with the former belief. For as 
in the case of that former belief, such attempt 
at self-justification was impossible,— rqnally 
impracticable did it seem in the other. Which- 
ever way he turned— to whatsoever point of 
view his mental vision was directed— there was 
only the one stupendous, harrowing, agonizing 

conviction he was a murderer I 

Hours pissed: the wretched yonng man 
could not get to sleep. Rut as the night ad- 
vanced, he occasionally began to doze olf— and 
wonld thus be sinking into semi-slumber for a 
few minutes at a timp, when he would Btarb up 
into complete wakefulness— wild and liorrible- 
with the idea that the cold hand of a corpse 
was laid upon his cheek : or that the counte- 
nance of his mnrdered wife, gliaBtly and dis- 
torted ns he had seen it on the surface of 
the water, was looking in upon him through 
the curtains. Or else it would appear to him 
| chat those wild cries of distress which had 
thrilled agonizingly over the Trent, were still 
ringing in his ear ; and as he started np, he 
found himself bathed in his own agony — 
covered with the cold perspiration that burst 
forth in large drops ail over 1 
But at length he did Bleep awhile without 
such startling interruption: yet it was to 
'dream as horribly. Yea— it was to dream that 
he stood in a court of justice which was 
I crowded from floor to roof : he beheld the jury, 
stern and resolute in the performance of their 
duty— the judge, grave and inflexible— an 
advocate pleading against him, telling the 
whole tale as the incident had really happened 
—and the crowd gazing on him with looks of 
horror and aversion. He saw the black cap 
produced— he heard the sentence of death pro- 
nounced. He fancied that he threw himself 
on bis feet to implore mercy with a wild cry ; 
—and this wild cry was real enough— for there- 
with he awoke. 

He went to sleep again— and also to dream 
again. This time it was to behold a scaffold 


erected— a living ocean of- people gathered 
around the dark and sinister object— the baiter 


pendant to the cross-beam— the hangman ready] 
to do his dreadful work. He fancied himself | 
pinioned, walking by the side of the chaplaid — j 
ascending the steps leaps leading to the plat | 
form of death, lie mounted— he stood upon 
the drop— the noose was placed round his 
neck,— the white night-cap was drawn' 

over his countenance— the knell was tolling 
deep and ominous upon his ear. Then from 
his lips rang forth a pealing cry of agony : 
lie started into fullest wakefulness— the cry 
which again in reality he had sent forth, was 
still ringing through the room ; but the horrible 
phantasmagoria of the scaffold and the crowd 
had passed away. It was morning : the light 

was glimmering in at the cascmeut Thank 

heaven, it was morning 1 
Thus passed Edmund's first night after lie 

had become a murderer Oh, how was he to 

endure the approach of a second 7 how to' look 
forward through the vista of coming years^ftiid 
to know that they must have as many nighfs 
as diiva l • 


CHAPTER CLIX. 


Tim haggard ghastliness which a night .foil of . 
horrors had left upon Lord S ixondale’a coante- ] 
nance, wns even more than sufficient to imp: ess 
the domestics generally with the notion that he 1 
profoundly felt his bereavement ; and thus was 
it quite unnecessary for him to simulate any 
show of grief. Squire Hawkahawy- with the 
most generous consideration for the young 
nobleman whom, before his supposed ca lam ity,' 
he had well nigh “cut,"— called soon after 'the. 
breakfast-honr at Saxondale Castle, and felt' 
really shocked on beholding the aspect which 
Edmunds countenance presented. As farm 
ever from entertaining the slightest suspicion 
that tiiere was guilt at the bottom, the 
kind-hearted Sqmre shared in the opinion 
of the domestics, that the young nobleman 
was profoundly afllicted, and that he felt 
his loss with a greater keenness that might 
have been conceived on the part of one by no 
mennB conspicuous for amiable or generous 
sensibilities. 

This was a day of considerable bustle, even 
in a house of death. Tailors and milliners 
arrived from Gainsborough to receive orders 
for the mourning-apparel of the household 
generally : the undertaker likewise made his 
appearance ; and in the afternoon an inquest 
was to be holden. The honrs passed ; and Mr. 
Ha wkBhaw remained with Edmund, not merely 
from friendly motives, but likewise because he 
was to be a principal witness at the inquest. 
Daring these honrs Edmund paced to and fro in 
the drawing-room— or else threw himself for a 
few minutes at a time upon a sofa,— all his 
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conduct and proceedings, however, being ful 
[ well calculated to sustain the impression of 
his immense woe. Nor were his excitement. 

! and agitation altogether feigned : they arose 
I from the horrors of the preceding night, as 
the ocean retains the . trouble of its waves for 
some time after the storm has swept by. They 
arose too from remorse, as well as from ap- 
prehension of the coming night they arose 
also from a vague dread of the inquest ; for 
though he saw not how the real truth could 
be suspected, yet conscience made him a 
coward; -and they arose likewise from the 
idea of having to meet his mother ; because 
that she would very probably, for appearance’ 
sake, hasten back into Lincolnshire on receiv- 
ing the letter, he now began to surmise. 

At about three o’clock in the afternoon, the 
coroner arrived at Saxondale Castle ; and 
was speedily followed by the persons who had 
been summoned to serve as the jury, and who 
consisted chiefly of gentlemen or tenant- 
farmers dwelling in the neighbourhood. It 
was in the dining-room that the conclave 
assembled ; and after the usual preliminaries, 
coroner and the jury proceeded to view the 
body. This was merely a formal master,— 
those persons contenting themselves with look- 
ing into the room where the corpse lay, and 
then retiring. All this while Edmund re- 
mained with Mr. Hawkshaw in the drawing- 
room. He bad not as yet Been the body since 
it was taken forth from the water ; and when 
once,' for the sake of appearance, in the earlier 
part of the day, he had cried out, in„a .suddenly 
Feigned paroxysm of despair, “ that he would 
speed to embrace the remains of his beloved 
Adelaide,” the well-meaning Squire had held 
him back. 

The proceedings of the inquest occupied no 
great length of time. The physicians who 
attended upon Edmund, proved that death in 
respect to Adelaide had arisen from drowning ; 
and when asked, as a mere matter of form, 
whether there were indications of violence 
having.been used, he emphatically, and indeed 
most truthfully, responded in the negative. 
Edmund was compelled to attend, and give 
an explanation of how the tragedy had 
occurred. The mortal terror which seized 
upon him when he found himself in the'pre- 
sence of the coroner and the jury, took the 
semblance of an overpowering grief ; and thus 
was all suspicion of foul play still effectually 
warded off. The account that he rendered 
was the same as that which he had given to 
Mr. Hawkshaw, — though a little more de- 
tailed : but he was soon suffered to quit the 
room, the coroner feeling deeply for him. Mr. 
Hawkshaw, _ when examined as a witness, 
gave his evidence according to his knowledge 
of the circumstances ; and after a brief charge 
from the coroner, the jury delivered a verdict 
of “ Accidental Death." 

While Hawkshaw remained below, Edmund 


paced the drawing-room in considerable agita- 
tion. He was there alone : he could give 
unrestrained vent’ to his tortured feelings. 
Myriads of apprehensions crowded, iu upon 
his mind. What if, after all, there had been 
some witness of the deed — a witness unseen 
by him ? What if such should suddenly come 
forward? Edmund had read of such . things 
in books recording the annals of crime : he 
knew that by inscrutable means did Provi- 
dence often bring home guilt to its perpetrator. 
Yet in spite of these terrors which were haunt- 
ing him, Edmund’s mind had a horrible clearness 
—an illimitable sense of the necessity of keeping 
the strictest guard over his looks, his words, 
and his actions. Thus, as he heard footsteps ap- 
proaching the room-door, and knew them to be 
Hawkshaw’s, he said to himself, “It I show 
an anxiety to learn the result of the inquest, 
I am lost 1" 

. Accordingly, as the Squire entered the apart- 
ment, Edmund appeared to be again absorbed 
in the deepest woe, as if unmindful even that 
an inquest was being held at all. Yet from 
Hawkshaw’s lips were about to come forth 
the words that must either confirm all his 
horrible terrors, or afford a sudden relief to 
his mind. The words were spoken : the 
verdict was made known —and Edmund re- 
mained with his countenance buried in his 
kerchief, for fear lest any change of 
the expression of his features should raise 
a suspicion where evidently none existed as 
yet. ' 

The coroner and the jury, having partaken 
of refreshments which were served up to them, 
departed to their respective homes ; and Mr. 
Hawkshaw remained with Edmund. He 
stayed to dinner, being unwilling to leave the 
unfortunate young nobleman (hb he considered 
him to be) until the last moment: but con- 
ceiving it probable that Lady Saxondale might 
make her appearance that evening— and being 
naturally disinclined to meet her— he departed 
at about nine o’clock. Again was Edmund 
alone, but the least thing in a better frame 
of mind than he was a few hours back. The 
grand ordeal had been passed through — the 
inquest was over— and it had terminated in a 
way which had relieved his mind from tor- 
taring apprehensions. But. he had yet two 
terrors to look in the face 1 His mother was 
coming ; and the night coming At least, the 
longer he reflected upon the course which Lady 
Saxondale was likely to pursue, the more 
convinced was he that she would come. And 
why did he dread to meet her? Because he 
shrank from the thought of looking in the 
face any one who could say to him, “ Thou art 
a murderer 1” 

But his mother — was not she also stained 
with -crime? and did he not know it? Ah, 
yes ! but the knowledge thereof mitigated 
little, if at all, the dread feeling which he him- 
self must experience, of having put it in the 
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power of any living soul to say, “Thonarta 
murderer !” 

An hour passed : it was ten o’clock. Lady 
Saxondale must have received the letter at 
about nine in the morning : if she set off imme- 
diately, she might be at the castle now. 
Ah ! no eooDer had the yonng nobleman 
made this reflection, when the sounds of an 
equipage dashing up to the gateway, reached 
his ears. No ' doubt it was his mother 1 
In a few minutes he would know ; and 
during those few minutes he experienced 
the acutest suspense : for, as above stated, it 
was with him a horrible dread to look in the 
face of any one who even by a glance seemed to 
say, “ Thou art a murderer 1 

Footsteps were ascending the stairs: the 
door opened -and Lady Saxondale made her 
appearance. For the sake of show in the 
presence of the domestic who had attended 
her thither, she threw her arms about Edmund's 
neck, and from her lip3 sent forth sounds which 
passed well enough for sobs. The door closed 
— the domestic had retired— there was no longer 
need for hypocrisy ; and therefore, abruptly 
withdrawing herself from Edmund, she flung 
her gaze upon him. Their eyes met : and the 
conscience-stricken youne man thought that 
as plain as eyes could speak, those of his mother 
said to him, ‘‘Thou art'a murderer 1" 

'He staggered back, and sank on a chair as 
if annihilated. His feelings were at that 
moment horrible. Crime bad looked crime in 
the face : and crime had seemed to make crime 
its own self-reproach. . Lady Saxondale, com- 
prehending tolerably well what was passing in 
Edmund's soul, smiled scornfully for an instant, 
—as if to be thus overcome by the sense of 
crime, a weakness deserving contempt. Bat 
as that expression quickly vanished from 
her features, she recollected the necessity of 
fortifying Edmund’s mind as much as possi- 
ble, so that he should not be led into a betrayal 
of his guilt. She forced herself to speak kindly 
to him ; und this perhaps she was the better 
enabled to do, inasmuch as since he had become 
criminal, she could hate him a trifle less than 
she had done before. For if virtu e has its 
affections, so has crime : a ffinities' Jof positions, 
sometimes eugtiBdeFTffilnitfes at. .feeli ngp. Be- 
sides7~lHdy^Saxondaie bad resolved on pursu- 
ing a different course from that which she had 
heretofore adopted towards Edmund. Sternly 
resolved to wield the iron sceptre of domestic 
domination, she nevertheless purposed to treat 
him with a sufficient amount of kindness and 
indulgence, after a certain fashion, as would 
make him insensible of the tyranny of her rule. 
He was to be her slave without precisely 
knowing it. Through him would she continue 
the head of the house of Saxondale, even after 
bis majority should be attained. Nominally 
he would be the owner of the wide domains 
and the lordly revenues :• but she would virtu- 
ally exercise supreme control over both. Such 


was the policy she intended to adopt ; such 
were the prospects which were spread out 
before her. 

Elmund was in that frame of mind when the 
soothing words of kindness could not be lost 
upon him, ill-conditioned mortal though he 
were. Besides, it was a relief for him to reflect 
that his mother, after all, did not mean to make 
a reproach of the black guilt which he had 
perpetrated, and into which she had persuaded 
him. ne accordingly looked up ; and he 
I acquired courage from her own firm and 
! resolute demeanour. In less than half-au hour 
j from the moment of her arrival, she gob him to 
I talk upon the incidents of the tragedy. He 
described the details — stated how generously 
Hawkshaw had behaved to him — how accident 
had positively and literally helped him in his 
tale by sending the Squire at the moment to 
the ecene of the crime— and how the inquest 
had passed off favourably. This intelligence,- 
which her ladyship had not previously heard, 
was most welcome to her ; and she was also 
rejoiced that circumstances should thus have 
partially smitten down the barriers which had - 
lately existed between Hawksbaw and the 
Stxondale family. Not that it was to be sup- 
posed the Squire would repeat his visits, no-v 
that she was once more at the castle : but, at 
all events, in him she felt assured, from what 
she now heard, that they possessed a vindicator, 
should suspicion ventare to breathe the surmise 
that perhaps, after all, Edmund's wife had nob 
come fairly by her death. 

The hour for retiring arrived ; and Lady 
Saxondale saw by the ghastly look which Ed- 
mund's countenance now wore, that be was 
afraid of the horrors of the coming night. 
She said all she could to strengthen his mind : 
she bade him remember that no human tongue 
save his and hers could proclaim the secret ; 
and that if he had nothing to fear at the 
hands of living beings, it was pure idiotic 
imbecility to give way to superstitious appre- 
hensions. Edmund was encouraged : bub when 
he again found himself alone in his chamber — 
when his valet was dismissed — and he, disap- 
parelled, wa8 about to enter his couch— he was 
seized with such a sudden consternation that he 
could not have been more terrified if a verit- 
able spectre had sprung up before him. Even as 
he hastened to leap into hm bed, he dreaded lest 
his foot should- be caught by the cold hand of 
death protruded from beneath it. And now 
did he indeed enter on another frightful ordeal 
—an ordeal of hours of mental anguish and 
hideous imaginings — frightful waking fancies 
alternating with the dreams of fitful and 
broken slumbers, wherein the wild cries of 
dying agony thrilling over the Trent, the 
ghastly countenance which had been upturned 
from the cold waters towards him, and all the 
circumstances of the horrible tragedy were 
painfully, poignantly, vividly revived. And 
there was that young nobleman, bearing j 
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a proud title— possessed of wealth — couchec 
upon down— environed by velvet and satir 
draperies— in a magnificently furnished room 
— there he was, in a state of mind to be enviei 
only by any wretch whose guilt was discoveret 
and who was about to' expiate it on the 
scaffold. But if this were not the reality 
of Edmund's position, he at least experience: 
all its horrors in his dreams : for again did he 
behold the tribunal of justice engaged in a 
trial for murder, where he figured as the prin 
cipal— again did he behold the dark ant 
ominous scaffold, with all the appalling para- 
phernalia of death, and himself the crimina 
about to die ! 

When the cold wintry morning sent its dul 
glimmering light in at the casements, it founc 
the young man more ghastly, more haggard 
than before ; and as he looked at himself in 
the mirror, he recoiled with dismay and afright, 
so changed had he become. When his valet 
entered to assist in the morning-toilet, the 
man could not prevent himself from showing 
how much he was shocked at liis master’s 
appearance : but still he suspected not that 
it was guilty horror, instead of the immensity 
of woe, which had thus Btamped its terrific 
traces on Edmund’s countenance. On descend- 
ing to the breakfast-parlour, he found his 
mother already there ; and the instant they 
were alone, Lady Saxondale said, “ You have 
passed a bad night, Edmund.’’ 

“ Mother," he answered,” a few more such 
nights as these will either send me to a mad- 
house, or else hurry me to the grave. Ah I I 
can understand how it is that people's hair 
have turned white in a single night — a state- 
ment at which I have often been wont to 
laugh 1" 

“ Edmund, I will not reproach you,” an- 
swered Lady Saxondale : “ I will not tell yon 
that this is an unmanly cowardice : but it will 
conjure yon to exercise greater control over 
your feelings. You must do it! At present, 
those about us give you credit for a natural 
grief : but grief, the siDcsrest and the severest, 
becomes toned down ; and if you assume not 
such a demeanour, suspicions will arise. Bear 
this in your mind— and let it serve to arm you 
with courage.” 

“I must, I must !" murmured Edmund. “Yes 
— I see that you are right." 

Several days passed ; and it appeared as if 
the counsel given by Lady Saxondale, was not 
entirely thrown away upon Edmund. . But then 
he had discovered the means of defying the 
horrors of the night — or rather of rendering 
himself unconscious of them. He drank deeply. 
Lady Saxondale saw it— permitted it— even 
encouraged it ; and when, more than half 
intoxicated, he went to his bed at night, she 
attended him to the door of his charab.-r, — '< 
whispering to the valet, “ that grief had made j 
sad havoc with his unfortunate master." ■’ 

We should observe that before the lid of 

the coffin containing Adelaide's remains, was 
screwed down, Lady Saxondale and Edmund 
proceeded together to the chamber where the 
corpse . lay, ostensibly for the purpose of 
bestowing a last look on those remains. But 
this was a piece of mockery in perfect keep- 
ing with all the other horrible • proceedings 
that were known only unto their own hearts. 
When alone together in that room, they 
did notso much as approach the coffin ; Edmund 
could not even bring himself to throw a 
single glance at it : but when they came forth 
again, it was with their kerchiefs to their eyes, 
as if they were both deeply moved. 

The funeral took place with considerable 
pomp, all the domestics following as mourners, 
and Edmund at their head. The ceremony 
was over; and Lady Stxondale thought that 
now the tomb had closed above the one object 
who was so great a barrier to her complete 
domination, she had effectually ensured her 
triumph. Bat yet she felt and she knew that 
her power was not consolidated. Madge 
Somers had not yet been disposed of : Lord 
Harold Staunton had hitherto found no oppor- 
tunity of carrying out her instructions. To is 
circumstance caused her much uneasiness : for 
that woman was possessed of a secret which, if 
once told, would bring utter ruin down upon 
the head of this patrician lady who had already 
consummated so many crimes in order to attain 
her ends. She must go to London to see Lord 
Harold again— to devise with him some plan to 
be immediately executed, if that which he had 
already suggested should prove impossible. 
She was uneasy, as we have said- but only 
uneasy : she was not dispirited— much less did 
she despa'r. The blow so recently struck, 
had inspired her with renewed confidence 
in herself and her resources. By that blow 
she had gained two grand ends at once: 
Bhe had removed Adelaide from her path, and 
she had got Elmund completely into her 
power.- One more achievement to get Madge 
Somers out of the way and she would be 
entirely safe 1 

The day after the funeral she and Edmund 
set out for London. The young nobleman was 
far from sorry to leave a spot which was 
.associated with the black crime that he had 
been induced to commit ; and during the 
journey he recovered as much of his wonted 
cheerfulness as he dared put bn under existing 
circumstances. His mother continued to pre- 
serve her kindness of manner towards him, — 
yet at the samo time acting as the supreme 
authority in all things, and with just a suffi- 
cient display of her will as to prove that she 
meant to be dominant. Edmund rebelled not. 

It was not that he exactly said to himself he 
was in his mother’s power : because, after all, 
crime could not betray crime without drawing 
down destruction on its own head as well as on 
that of the one denounced. But the real weak- 
ness of Edmund’s nature now, showed itself in 
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yielding voluntarily to a state of more or lers 
dependence. The fact was, Lady Sixondale, 
with a consummate art, wa« unking herself 
necessary to him,— anticipating his wanta and 
wishes, studying hi* comfort’ and in a thousand 
ways suffering him to perceive that her'a was 
nft-‘r all a master-spirit t<> which he had heller 
trust as the mean? of helping him on through 
that career which, so to speak, had begun 
anew from the starting-post of a crime. 

They arrived in I/milon— arrived there, 
dre-t-ed in deep mourning : hut beyond the 
Potersfields, Marlow anu Malton, and n 
few — a f'r-! few other individuals, whom 
selfish motive- rendered the hangers-on of 
wedthy personages,— they had no friends to 
come and condole with them on the !< :w 
su°tnincd,— assuming such condolence to h- 
acceptable under the eirentm .timer:*. Rut f< r 
air thin Lady Sasondalc cared little; and 
plie did her best to prevent Edmund from fad- 
ing imnOYcd at their comparatively isolated 
position.’ Indeed, his experience had recently 
been of this sort ; and ns h?s chief sources of 
enjoyment were now c«ntrcd in the champagne- 
bottle and the pleasures of the dinner-table, 
he was not very difficult to b" made contented. 

Immediately* on their arrival in London, 
Lady Saxondalr sent an intimation of the cir- 
cumstance to the ob»cnre lodging which, und«r 
a feigned name, Lord Harold Staunton was 
occupying in the vicinage of the Regent's Park ; 
nml he delayed not to ha«tcn to the mam ion in 
Park Lane.* It was in the evening of the Vlay 
nfter her ladyship's return to town with 
Edmund, that Staunton lima called upon her : 
and they were at once clojclted together to 
deliberate upon their affairs. 

“ You look charming, dearest Harriot,” said 
the young nobleman, “in thin mourning garb. 
It becomes you wonderfully: it act., off your 
grandly handsome figure to the fullest advant- 
age — and he threw his arm round her waist 
as they sat together upon the sofa. " I Jove 

you, Harriet yen, I love you more than 

over ! And you ( ’ * 

"I love you also, Harold,” she responded, not 
merely suffering ids caresses, but returning 
them. 

For now that I/idy Saxondalu bad no longer 
reputation to lose, nbe bnd made up her mind 
to gratify her passions without restraint. 
Moreover, she had an interest in keeping the 
young nobleman enchained to her— for she did 
not intend to fulfil her previously given pro- 
mise of marrying him ; she would never divide 
with another that power which bIio had toiled 
through crimen and waded through iniquities 
to consolidate : but she would retain him an 
her paramour, and nhe knew that by lavishing 
gold she could not fail to preserve her influence 
over him. 

“ And this mourning loo,’’ continued Lord 
Harold, looking significantly in llml face upon 
which lie had just been imprinting biases, — 

,‘vou are not sorry to wear it under Buch 
circumstances ? ' 

"The worst and bitterest, enemy 1 ever en- 
countered," responded Lady Saxcndale, — “far 
worse and far inure bitter than ever your uncle 
has proved himself — is now no longer an ob- 
stacle in my path. She is gone— and Edmund 
i* completely in iny power. lie who for a time 
succeeded in emancipating himself from my 
shackles, has got. them now more closely riven 
upon his limbs than lie luid when ns a child ho 
! dared not attempt to thwart me.” 
j “ I understand, ’’ observed Harold. "I read 
in the newspapers the account of how Ed- 
mund's wife met her death : nml it struck me 
at the time " 

“ Enough : breathe not your thoughts aloud, 
Harold !" interrupted her ladyship. “Yes — it 
is ro : you have rightly conjectured : there 
need b* no secrets between you nnd me. In not 

E Imur.d— with his weak and frivolous mind — 
with hi* superstitious terrors, and his addiction 
to the g:os=est sensualities— is he not complete- 
ly in my power ? Ilut Ah ! you know not what 
else occurred at Haxondale Castle. I dared not 
write to you upon the subject ; nnd no sooner 
had I arrived in London the other day, when 
the letter announcing Adelaide's death sum- 
mon'd me luck again ; and therefore I had 
no time to communicate with you.” 

"Rut what happened?'’ inquired Harold, to 
a certain degree excited by feverish suspense. 

“That dr< .13 " 

“All!*’ be ejaculated wiili a quick start; 
nnd bis countenance became asliy pale. 

“ Do not be alarmed,” his patrician paramour 
hastened to observe. “ Fortunately nothing came 
of the incident : but at one moment it appeared 
so frightfully threatening, that I wan almost 
dispossessed of every particle of courage. For, 
you perceive, ns Adelaide knew everything— 
a* Edmund in his weakness and his folly had 
made her a confidante of all past circumstances 
the discovery of that masquerade-dress set her 
'reflecting upon of/er things ; and so astute, so 
cunning was she ” 

“I comprehend,” said Lord Harold, with a 
shudder. “.She penetrated the mystery of 
that deed ’* 

"Yes— she fathomed it ; and I fell all of a 
nudtlcn completely into her power. All .' there 
was a moment,” continued Lady Saxondale, 

“ when I abandoned myself to despair— until 
gradually in my imagination expanded tlio 
idea that s/,e must be removed. Rut I ought 
to observe that the dress fell into the hands 
of the constable of (iainRboroug ” 

“ The constable ?*' echoed Harold, with an- 
other quick start, and flinging his allrighted 
glances around, an if lie apprehended lest the 
door should hurst open and the officers of justice 
rush in to seize upon him. 

“ Harold, this in foolish 011 your part,” said ' 
Lady Saxouualc. “I tell you the danger is 
past and then she explained the particulars 
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of her interview with the head-constable of 
Gainsborough. 

This led her on to de3crible the adventures of 
Chiffin in the chapel— how he was discovered 
and made prisoner— and how she had effected 
his release. N 

“ You have passed through a trying ordeal, 
Harriet,” observed Staunton, pressing her 
towards him. 

“ Yes : but my power is once again all but 
consolidated,” she answered, with a look of 
triumph. “ There is nothing now to be a source 
of terror, save and except the one secret which 
that woman may reveal.” 

“ And this secret, ’’ said Lord Harold, — “ how 
i8 it of such paramount importance ? You have 
never yet informed me : but you have just 
■'iven me the assurance that henceforth there 
shall be no concealment of any kind between 
us.” 

“ Ah, I had forgotten 1’’ responded her lady- 
ship. “ This one secret must remain ray own 
—at least for the present. Do not press me, 
Harold, upon that point.” 

“ I will not— I will not,” he answered, so 
completely ensnared by her beauty ns he 
strained her in his arms, that lie was entirely 
submissive to her will. 

“And now, relative to this woman,” she con- 
tinued. “ What is the latest intelligence you 
have obtaiued concerning her V 
“ That she still lies completely prostrate— un- 
able to speak— unable even to move her limbs : 
but the medical attendant confidently predicts 
her recovery.” 

“Then, Harold,” immediately added Lady 
Saxondalc, “ she ranst be dealt with speedily. 
While in this state, the opportunity is most 
favourable for her removal in pursuance of the 
plan which I myself suggested to you oorae 
time since. ’ 

“ You know, Harriet, the difficulties with 
which I have had to contend. Ah I if we had 

only that man Chifiin to aid us ” 

“ If we had,” replied Lady Saxondale, in a 
musing manner, “it would be settled in one 
way or another off-hand. Idiot that I was 
when aiding him to effect his escape, that I did 
not bid him come up to London and succour 
you in the business ! However, you must carry 
out the operations immediately. You know 
not— indeed you know not — how much depends 
upon it I Even a risk must be run I Surely, 
surely you can by some means get William 
Deveril out of tho way for a few hours ?. A 
forged letter will do this. Ah, the idea is a 
good one 1 Know you if your uncle the Mar- 
quis is still at Edenbridge ?” 

“ Yes— I have every reason to believe so,” 
replied Harold. 

“ And can you not imitate his lordship's 
hand ?” asked Lady Saxondale. “ Can you not 
write a pressing letter, as if coming from your 
uncle, and urging Mr. Devei'il to go to him at 

once ? Then, your assistants being in readiness 
to act ” 

“I understand : it shall be done 1” ejaculated 
Staunton. “Yes— it shall be done without 
delay.” 

After a little more conversation, Lady Saxon- 
dale and her paramour separated, -the latter 
issuing forth from the mansion. 

He was proceeding along Park Lane in order 
to reach Oxford Street, whence ho purposed to 
take a cab home,— when by the light of a lamp 
he perceived the form of a man walking rapidly 
a little way ahead, and keeping as much in the 
shade as possible, — in short, evidently striving 
to escape the notice of passers-by. 

“ Ah 1” ejaculated Lord Harold to himself ; 

“ the very man who is so needful to me now !’’ 
—and quickening his pace, he found that his 
suspicion was correct, and that the individual 
thus proceeding stealthily along, was none 
other than Chiffin the Cannibal. 

“ My good fellow,” said the young nobleman, 

“ it is fortunate I have thus fallen in with 
you.” 

“Ah 1 is it you, my lord ?’ observed Chiffin, 
who was at first somewhat alarmed by hearing 
such quick footsteps, as if they were in pursuit. 
“And pray what is there in hand ? .Some little 
business to be done 1 No good though, I’ll be 
bound : or else you wouldn’t want my assist- 
ance.” 

“There is money to be earned,” answered 
Harold, “and what is more— there is a deed for 
you to finish, which you once commenced but 
clumsily left undone.” 

“And what may that be ?” inquired the Canni- 
bil. 

“ If I mention the name of Madge Somers, 
[you will understand me V 

“ Nothing can be plainer, mj* lord ; and 
when money i3 to be got and an old spite to 
be gratified, I’m your man.” 

“ Wo cannot remain talking here,” observed 
Harold. “ Where can we go ?" 

“ Come to my lodging, my lord,” responded 
Chifiin. “Its all safe there: the people are 
right enough — and there’a no danger. Follow 
me at a distance— and don’t lose Bight of me.” 

“Lead on,” said Harold: “ I shall not miss 
you.” 

The Cannibal accordingly proceeded along 
Park Lane in the direction of Oxford Street. 
This he rapidly crossed, and soon plunged into 
Duke Street, — turning thence into a narrow 
dark alley, where ho stopped at the door of a 
house which, so far as could be judged amidst 
the obscurity, was of poverty-stricken ap- 
pearance. Lord Harold speedily joined him ; 
and the Cannibal, letting himself in with a 
latch-key conducted the young nobleman upl 
a couple of flights of Btaire, into small back 
room, where he speedily struck a light. The den 
was poorly furnished— with a bed, a table, 

. two or three chairs, and some other necessaries, 
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Taut it seemed a sufficiently secure hiding- 
place for a person who was so much “ wanted” 
as Mr. Chiffin. 

“Sib down, my lord'— and make yourself 
at home," said the Cannibal. “ Here's brandy 
and water. If you’ve got a cigar you can 
light it : I don’t mind smoke— or more does 
my landlady, as long as she gets the ready. 
You see I’m going to blow a cloud — and he 
lighted his pipe accordingly. 

“ You have had some strange adventures 
lately,” observed Harold, looking rather sus- 
piciously around the room, and not feeling 
over comfortable in the Cannibal’s quarters, 
despite the kind invitation to make himself 
at home. 

“ Adventures— ah growled Chiffin : rnm- 

’uns enough too. But as you was in Park Lane, 
I suppose you have been to see my very partick- 
lar and intimate friend her ladyship : aDd so 
she has no doubt told you all about it. But 
adventures are always tumbling flown upon 
me ; and a precious one I had this morning too, 
T can tell you. You see, my lord, I thought 
this toggery of mine had better be changed : 
but as I didn't like to walk right bang into a 
Regent Street tailor’s and order a fashionable 
suit, it struck me as how I would go down to 
the quarters where those honest folks of Jews 
deal in ..second-hand articles. They are not 
such impudent fellers as to ask any questions 
, if so be they only pet their price. So having 
made up my mind to rig myself out afresh, and 
. convert myself into a real genelman — all the 
bettee to get out of the country, which I mean 
to do as soon as possible — I toddled off towards 

■ Houndsditcb. I needn’t tell your lordship that 
I don’t patronise the great .thoroughfares, but 
keep as much possible in the back lanes and 
alleys. That’s the way I take my walks. Well, 

' at length' I found myself in Houndsditch .* and 
just past Phil’s Buildings stands the new Ex- 

■ change ” 

“The Exchange?’ ejaculated Lord Harold. 
“T always thought it was ou Cornbil, close l-y 
; the Bank of England.” 

! “ Lord bless your lordship’s ignorance I” ex- 

i claimed-Chiffin. “I didn’t mean the Exchange 
i where such tip-top fellers as Rothschild .and 
i them sort of coves go. I mean the Jews Ex- 
j change in Houndsditcb. It was only built 
; a year or two ago, by a Mr. Isaac ; and 

■ so you may take your salvation oath he 
j was a Jew by the. name. Well, there’s a 

toll at the entrance ; and I had to fork out 
{ a halfpenny for going in as a buyer. And 
! when I did get in — for 1 had never been there 
j before in my life— I was astonished 1 ’ 

1 “ The magnificence of the place, I suppose ?” 

j observed Harold. 

“ Magnificence of fiddlestricke,’’ exclaimed 
Chiffin. “ No— not that. I mean I was as- 
tonished at the rum figures I saw, and the lols 
of toggery spread out on every side. I really 
I fancied the whole twelve tribes of Israel 


there was twelve, wasn’t there? Ah, I 

thought so. Well, the whole of „ the twelve 
tribes seemed to be there. Men, and women, 
and children— all Jews, and no mistake— save 
and except a few Christians like me, that came 
as buyers. Your lordship smiles : but I sup- 
pose you call yourself a Christian— and why 
shouldn’t I ? Howsumever, there I was in the 
middle of that Exchange, surrounded by such 
quantities of clothes of all shapes, sizes, and 
colours, that there was enough to suit and fit a 
whole tribe ef naked Indians, if any of them 
Missionary Societies should be at a loss for 
toggery to send out to clothe them with. And 
such a clatter of voices too— it was as stunning 
as Babel 1 Presently I saw one venerable old 
Jew in a gaberdine— with a long beard— a pair 
of top-boots in one hand— and his bag over 
his shoulder ; and he looked uncommon 
suspicious at me, as if he thought I meant 
to take an advantage of him. The idea of 
an innocent say-nothing to-nobody sort of 
a gentleman like me, fancying he could 
.take in a Jew 1 But I presently recollected 
that I had seen this indentical old file at the 

Billy Goat that’s a public-house in Aear , 

Town ; and I got rather funky. For thinks 
I to myself, the old file might go and peach 
for the sake of Ibe reward. So, as he was 
looking at me askance from under his battered . 
old bat, I turned towards a stall : and snatch- 
ing up a fair of unmen tionablep, asked the 
price. A shambling lanky feller of a Jew, 
with a long frock-coat on that was never 
made for him,— and he too ,wrb carrying 
a pair of boots in his hand, — asks me thirty 
shillings, swearing they was dirt cheap 
and that he would lose by the bargain. 

I was just telling him, in no very com- 
plimentary terms, that I thought it a dead 
take in,— when a voice whispered over my 
shoulder, ‘They’ll be very cheap, Mr. Chiffin, 
at a hundred pounds.’— Now, my lord, I’m no 
coward ; I scarce know what cowardice is : 
but ‘ pon my soul, any one might have knocked 
roe down with a straw : for without turning 
my head, I knew uncommon well it was that 
old rascal of a Jew with the long beard and 
greasy gaberdine. So then he fronts me : and 
fixing bis piercing eyes upon me, says, says he, 
‘I know Mr. Chiffin is a genelman, which 
always has plenty of money about him’ and 
then he winked in a knowing manner, so that 
I couldn’t be off guessing what he. meant. The 
fact is, my lord, I did a certain little business 
at that public-house where I had seen the old 
Jew ” 

“Yes, yes— I know it/’ interrupted Lord 
Harold, somewhat impatiently ; for he liked as 
little as might be to have to listen to the Canni- 
bal’s story : but at the same time it did nob 
answer his purpose to offend the man. “ So 
I suppose you had to give a large sum of 
money ?" 

“'Well, my lord,” continued Chiffin, “the 
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short and the long of it was that this old .Tew 
whispered to the long lanky feller which was 
showing me the unmentionables ; and they 
asked me to step along with them to the 
nearest public-house, where we might talk cer- 
tain little matters over. I did not dare refuse : 
they might have rasied a hoe and cry, and I 
should have been done for. So we went away 
together. The old Jew asked for a private 
room : and when we were all three closeted 
there, he told me as cool as possible that if I 
didn’t give him every farthing I had about me, 
he would shout out for the constables. There 
was a pretty plight for a genelman like me to 
be in 1— and as a matter of course I was as 
powerless as a child in their hands. I could 
not even prevent them from searching me as 
they chose : ’cos why, though I was strong 
enough to knock ’em both into the middle of 
next week, or smash ’em up into little bits, yet 
I didn’t dare raise a fiugeror even look savage, 
for fear.lest they ehould give the alarm. Well, 
my lord, as I am telling you, I was just- like a 
child in their hands ; and as I’ve lately made it 
a rule to carry about with me all l possess— ’cos 
why, I was some time ago robbed by a pal of 
mine named Tony Wilkins, when I left money 
locked np in a cupboard " 

“ Then I suppose these Jews plundered yon of 
every farthing observed Lord Harold, with 
an increasing impatience, which lie could no 
longer conceal. < 

“All except a little loose silver and a few 
half-pence,” replied Chifiin, with a horribly 
savage expression of countenance ; “ and they 
would not even give me them inexpressibles 
that I had been .bargaining for. So I made the 
best of my way off from that public-house, and 
went down to another that I knowed of in 
Wapping. There I stayed till about a couple 
of hours back, — when I thought to myself I 
■would just go and call at Saxondale House, and 
see whether her ladyship was at home : for if 
so, I knew she wouldn’t leave an old friend in 
trouble and danger. So I tramped all the way 
from Wapping to Park Lane : but just as I was 
going to knock at the door, I twigged a couple 
of constables standing talking close by a lamp- 1 
post ; and I therefore thought I had better 
move on a bit. Then your lordship soon after 
overtook me ; and so, a9 the tale-writers say, 
I've brought down my history and adventures 
to the present moment.” 

“It therefore appears,” observed Lord Har- 
old, “ that your finances are in no very nourish- 
ing condition ?’’ 

“Aslowas they well can be,” answered 
Chifiin. “A many times 1 have wanted to get 
clear ont of the country, and take my gentility 
and good looks to America : bnt somehow or 
another, things have always turned up to keep 
me in England, and prevent me from affording 
the Yankees the pleasure of a personal acqnaint- 
1 ance with such a celebrated character as I am. 
This time, however, if I can only get the 


wherewith— and which your lordship seems to 
promise— it won’t be very long before I take 
[ my departure.” 

“Then listen," said Lord Harold Staunton: 

“ and I will explain the object which I have in 
view. That woman of whom I spoke— Madge 
Somers — still lies an invalid at Mr. Daveril’s 
house. It suits my purpose— no matter why — , 
that she should be removed thence ultimate- 

ly to be made away with,’’ added the young 
nobleman, lowering his voice almost to a whis-. 
per. 

“ Well, my lefrd, nothing is easier than this,” 
answered Chifiin. “Bit whv not have her 
made away with on the spot ?’’ 

“ Xo: such a deed as that would create too 
tremendous a sensation,” rejoined Harold : 

“ whereas, if she be simply borne away in the 
first instance, those from whose care she is 
taken will remain in the dark as to her fate ; 
and a letter may be written to them a day or 
two afterwards, to assure them that the woman 
is comfortable and in good quarters, but that 
there are circumstances which render it neces- 
sary she should thus be retained in a seclusion 
which it will be useless for them to make any 
endeavour to penetrate.” 

“ Have your own way, my lord,” responded 
Chifiin: “it’s your concern— not mine; and if 
you pay, lam bound to follow your lordship’s 
clirections. Where is she to be taken to ?” 

“To some great distance,’' answered Lord 
Harold,— “ and under circumstances the best 
calculated to break off all clue to the route thus 
taken. “But," he added, with an ominous 
expression of countenance, “ she is to be made 
awav with 1 Need I say more on this point?” 

“ Not a syllable, my lord,” responded Chifiin, 
with a grim look of intelligence. 

“But there are other matters with wjdch 
you must be made acquainted,” resumed Har- 
old. “ I have already engaged some men to 
act, when opportunity shall serve, in this 
business ” 

“Who are they?’ demanded the Cannibal 
quickly. § 

“They bear the euphonious names of Mat 
the Cadger and Spider Bill,” returned Lord 
Harold. 

“1 know ’em well,” said Chifiin. “How 
came your lordship to be acquainted with Buch 
pleasant and agreeable individuals ?” 

“Some months ago I was led by curiosity 
to some horrible den in the neighbourhood of 
Drury Lane, kept by a certain Widow Burley 
and her two daughters ” 

“ Enough I” interrupted the Cannibal. “ I 
understand. Biddy Burley is the mistress of 
Mat the Cadger, and Polly Burley of Spider 
Bill. So I suppose you got at these chap 3 by 
means of them Burleys 1” 

“Exactly so,” answered Lord Harold. “I 
presume you will not refuse to act with them ? , 
They want a man of your energy to lead them ' 
in the matter.” I 
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“ To be sure they do 1" ejaculated Chiffin, 
with a smile of satisfaction, as if he knew full 
well that his astuteness and courage must 
invariably place him at the head of any 
villanous expedition v or iniquitous venture 
with which he might become connected. “ All 
your lordship has got to do is to tell them to 
come to me. I know they are to be trusted ; 
| and we’ll lay our heads together.” 

Some further conversation took place be- 
tween the young nobleman and Chiffin the 
Cannibal and the former, having given the 
latter some money for his present purposes, 
took' his departure. 


CHAPTER CLXI. 

THF, VII.IjA. 

I Wf. must now return to the villa near the 
Regent's Park— that villa which was the home 
of William and Angela Deveril, and at which 
Madge Somers still lay upon the bed of illness. 
The reader has already learnt how she ex- 
perienced a mo3t serious relapse in consequence 
of her endeavour to commit to a slate those 
words which she could not speak with the 
tongue, but to which she was so impatient to 
give utterance. Some weeks had now relapsed 
since that period when she did succeed in 
committing to the slate this brief and un- 
finished sentence “ William D.vcril is the s 

.’’Daring that interval her position had 

been most dancerous ; and were it not for 
the assiduous ministrations of the beauteous 
Angela, she must have succumbed. The medi- 
cal man who was in attendance upon her, 
frequently declared that to Miss Deveril’s 
kind attentions— even more than to his own 
skill — was the invalid indebted for the pro- 
longation of her life ; and that .to the same 
cause Bhe would chiefly owe her recovery, should 
it eventually take place. 

Within the last few days previous to the 
date to which our narrative has been brought, 
the medical attendant had been enabled to 
predict with confidence that she would recover : 
but still, as Lord Harold had ascertained, she 
lay prostrate and powerless— speechless— and 
so week as scarcely to be able to acknowledge 
by signs the attentions she received from Miss 
Deveril. This young lady had not absented 
herself from the villa, save for an hour’s 
daily walk with her brother, ever since that 
brief visit which they paid together to Eden- 
bridgo Park, and when Francis Paton avowed 
his love. But on several occasions Frank had 
journeyed up from Kent to see his betrothed ; 
and frequent was the epistolary correspondence 
between them. William Deveril still continued 
to call regularly upon his charming and well- 
jbeloved Fiorina in Cavendish Square and i 
.thus stood matters at the time when Lord 


Harold Staunton encountered Chiffin, as des- 
cribed in the preceding chapter. 

It was in the morning of the second day after 
this encounter, that a letter bearing the Eden- 
bridge post-mark, was delivered at the villa. It 
was addressed to William Deveril ; and its con- 
tents were found to be as follow : — 

“Edenbridge Park, December 22nd, 1844. 

“My dear Deveril, 

“Something has transpired which renders it 
necessary that I should see you to-morrow 
evening ( the 23rd ) at the Park. You had 
better leave London so aB to be with us at the 
dinner-hour. Of course you will stay the 
night : but if you be anxious to return 
home Boon, I will let you depart on the follow- 
ing day. Do not alarm yourself iinnecessatily 
as to the nature of the business to which I 
have so distantly alluded: for though of im- 
portance, and requiring prompt attention, it 
need nevertheless excite no apprehension. 

“ We all join in kindest regards to your ami- 
able sister and yourself ; and believe me to 
remain, 

“ Your sincere friend, 

“ Eagledeax.” 

This letter was received at the villa while the 
brother and sister seated at the breakfast-table. 
William had at once exclaimed that it was 
from the Marquis of Eigledean, — not merely 
because he perceived the Edenbridge po3t-mark, 
but likewise because he fancied that it was his 
lordship’s handwriting. Bat ns he read the 
letter, his countenance gradually expressed a 
look of suspicion and mistrust,— so that Angela, 
observed hitu with an increasing degree of 
anxiety. 

“ 1 hope, dear brother, there is nothing 
wrong ?" she said. 

“Read for yourself, Angela,” he answered, 
giving her the letter. “ And now what do you 
think ?” he inquired when she had perused it. 

“There certainly appears something strange 
in the wording of the contents,” replied Angela, 
also mystified and suspicious: “and yet it is 
his lordship's handwriting — here too is the 
Edenbridge post-mark 

“ But observe, my dear sister,” interrupted 
our young hero. “This letter addresses me as 
‘ Mi/ dear Deveril,' — whereas the Marquis in- 
variably writes to me as 1 My dear William.’ It 
speaks of ‘ kindest regards,’ whereas the term is 
wont to be either 1 most affectionate regards' or 
* kindest lore:’ and instead of ( your sincere 
friend,’ his lordship is accustomed to subscribe 
himself * Your affectionately,' or 1 Your affection- 
ate friend.' Trivial as the variations in this 
letter may seem from his lordship’s . habitual 
manner of communicating with me, they are 
nevertheless important when a suspicion is 
excited.” 

“ True ?" observed Angela thoughtfully as 
well as anxiously. “But what do you suspect?” t 
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“ I know not, dear sister : and yet I am 
afraid that some treachery is at the bottom of 
this note. Indeed,” he continued, having taken 
up the letter again and considered it atten- 
tively, “ I am now all but convinced that 
this is not even the handwriting of the 
Marquis, excellent though the imitation be. 
Angela, it is a forgery — I feel convinced of 
it 1 and there is a treacherous intent in some 
quarter 1 ’ 

The young maiden grew very much alarmed : 
but her brother hastened to reassure her, by 
observing, “ It would be much worse, Angela, 
if our suspicions had not been thus excited, 
and if in blind confidence I were to plunge 
headlong into the snare, whatsoever it may 
be, that is set for me. The object evidently 
is to get me away from home during the ensu- 
ing night : hence the recommendation to be 
at Elenbridge by the dinner-hour— bo that 
it is doubtless calculated I could not get back 
again, on discovering the deceit, until long 
past midnight.” 

“And what will you do, William?’ asked 
Angela, still with a trepidation of anxiety, 
though considerably reassured by what her 
brother had just said. 

“What shall I do?’ said William, thought- 
fully repeating the question thus put to him : 
and then for a few moments he reflected 
deeply. “ I tell you what 1 will do, Angela : 

I will start off at once for Elenbridge, and 
clear up all uncertainty ns to the genuineness 
or fabrication of the letter. If it be a forg< ry — 
as we have so much reason to suspect— I will 
return home at once. I can easily come back j 
by three or four o’clock ; and then aided by 
the advice which the Marquis will in the 
meantime have given me, I shall know how to 
act. You need be under no apprehension 
during my absence. Whatsoever treachery 
may be in contemnlation, is to be reserved for 
the night-time. That is evident. Therefore 
fear not, my sweet sister. Not for an instant 
would I leave you unprotected, if I thought 
there was any danger.*' 

Having embraced Angela, William Deveril 
issued forth from the villa. As he traversed the 
little garden in front, the old gardener, who 
appeared to be busy at woik, stopped him with 
the accustomed touch of the hat ; and asked 
him a question of. a trivial nature in connexion 
with some shrub. William was about to hurry 
past, telling him that he had not time to attend 
to the matter at that moment, — when it’struck 
him that the gardener surveyed him in a Borae- 
what singular manner ; and as this was not the 
first time that the same suspicion had occurred 
to our hero, he did stop and answered his 
questions. 

■ “ I see you are in a hurry now, sir,” said the 
man; “or else I had several . other things I 
wanted to speak to you about in connexion 
with the garden. But as I suppose you- won’t 


be more than an hour or two absent, as usual, I 
will wait till your return.” 

“You had better tell me now what you have 
to say," answered Deveril : “for I have some 
business which may detain me in town ; and 
when I come home in the afternoon, I must be 
off at once to -Edenbridge. I have received a 
letter from the Marquis of Eigledean, inviting 
me to dine with him this evening.” 

While affecting to have his eyes fixed upon 
the particular shrubs to which the gardener 
had alluded, William was all the time scrutiniz- 
ing, from beneath his long dark lashes, the 
countenance of the old man ; and his original 
suspicion was confirmed, that this individual 
was in some way or another connected with 
the treachery which was being secretly plot- 
ted— that is to say, supposing his surmise to 
be correct that the letter from Edenbridge 
was a forgery. He remained conversing with 
the gardener for a few minutes : and then, 
pretending to have forgotten something, he 
re-entered the villa. 

“ My dear Angela,” he said, “ I feel con- 
vinced that there is something wrong about 
that gardener. I have frequently told you 
that he has for some weeks past come much 
oftener than he was bound to do according 
to the terms of our contract for keeping the 
garden in order- much oftener too than the 
garden itself requires at this season of the 
year. He has lingered and loitered about at 
times in a manner that struck mo to be 
strange ; and with an air of good-humoured 
familiarity he has frequently endeavoured to 
get me into conversation when I have been 
going out, as if he sought to learn whither f 
was proceeding and how long I should be 
absent. Just now bis manner struck me as 
more than usually peculiar. In a word, I 

believe him to* be a spy But fear not, 

Angela 1 Whoever our enemies may be, we 
will outwit them ; and whatsoever may be 
their design, we will frustrate it.” 

“ Do not think, William, that my fortitude 
will fail,” responded bis siBter. “ It is for 
you to adopt the course that you may think 
fit : I will remain here tranquilly until your 
return. ' 

“You would do well, dearest Angela, not 
to breathe a word to the maid-servants that 
anything unusual has occurred. Go about your 
avocationR with the same demeanour as here- 
tofore. On the part of neither of us must 
the least evidence be shown that we suspect 
anything so that the gardener, if he be 
really a spy, may go and inform bis employers 
that this morning s letter has thrown us com- 
pletely off our guard.” 

Angela promised compliance with her 
brother’s instructions ; and he then departed. 
Proceeding at once to the railway station, he 
took the first train to Edenbridge, — reaching 
the Park soon after mid-day. The Marquis at 
once pronounced the letter to be a forgery, — 
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thus confirming Deveril’s preconceived sus- 
picion. 

“Bab who can have done this?' 1 asked our 
young hero : “ who can nay enemies be ? and 
what object can they have in view ?” 

“These are questions,” replied the Marquis of 
Eagledean, gravely, and after nearly a minute’s 
consideration, “ which naturally lead us to 
retrospect over past occurrences, and bring 
events to our minds, showing us who have 
acted in a hostile spirit on former occasions. 
Alas 1 I fear that my graceless nephew Harold 
has not abandoned the career of wickedness : 
for I have recently received letters from Stock- 
holm, which acquaint me that ho is not in that 
city, — a piece of intelligence which seems to be 
confirmed by the fact that he has neither 
written to me, nor drawn for any j>scuniary 
supplies. Yet it is difficult to conceive how he 
cm entertain any perfidious intent with regard 
to your affairs.” 

“Good heavens 1” ejaculated William ; “if ho 
were infamous enough to harbour the intent of 
carrying off Angela ? He has seen her at the 
Opera : who knows but that he may have con- 
ceived a passion for her 

“Or it may be,” suggested the Marquis, “that 
there is something connected with that woman 
who has for so long a time been harboured at 
your abode. We know that she has some secret 
of the deepest importance to reveal— a secret 
intimately concerning yourself : but may not 
this secret likewise regard others, and even 
threaten to compromise them ? If so, whatso- 
ever hostile designs are in contemplation, may 
be levelled against, her. It is however useless 
for us to waste lime in conjecture: we must 
determine how to act.” 

It is not however necessary to record in this 
place the nature of the measures which were 
promptly resolved upon. Suffice it to say that 
a little past three o'clock in the afternoon 
William Deveril reached his villa near the 
Regent’s Park. It was now verging towards 
the dusk, which sets in early at that season of 
the year ; but the old gardener was still occu- 
jjied with the shrubs and the plants, which 
certainly needed not so much care as he seemed 
intent on lavishing upon them. William was 
however careful, as he passed him by, not to 
show, by any change of demeanour towards 
the old niRn, that ho suspected him of treachery : 
neither did lie exhibit the haste and excitement 
of one who had just come from a journey. He 
entered the villa, and was speedily closeted 
with Angela. From her he learnt that scarcely 
had he taken his departure in the morning, 
when the gardener went away and did not 
I return for an hour : but that ever since he had 
[remained about the premises, to all appearance 
busily engaged, Deveril then informed his 
sister of all that had taken place at Edenbridge 
Park— how he had received the confirmation 
that the letter was a forgery— and how the 
Marquis had suggested certain measures which 


were to be adopted, not merely for the frustra- 
tion of whatsoever treachery was being plotted, 
but likewise for the capture of its perpetrators. 

It was now close upon four o’clock ; and 
Deveril prepared to leave the house, as if he 
were on the point of proceeding to Edenbridge 
according to the intimation he had given to the 
old gardener. Angela learnt from one of the 
maids— who accidentally mentioned the circum- 
stance— that the gardener was seated in the 
kitchen, to warm himself, as he said, after a 
hard and cold day’s work. Angela lost no 
time in reporting this to her brother, — who 
remarked, “ Yes, everything confirms my belief 
that he is a spy ; and the circumstance of his 
remaining in the house is a mere pretext to 
enable him to watch whether I really take my 
departure or not. I will however do something 
that shall lull him still more deeply into such a 
belief.” 

Thereupon our hero descended to the kitchen 
' premises, on some pretence or another ; and 
when the old gardener saw him, he said, with 
that air of good-humoured familiarity which 
for8omc time past he had adopted, and which 
a person of his years might assume, “ You will 
be late for the dinner, sir, at Edenbridge 
Park.” 

“Not so,” responded William. “It is now 
only four : a cab will take me to the station in 
an hour— the train starts at five— and I shall 
reach my destination at half-past six. His 
lordship’s dinner hour is seven.” 

Deveril then ascended to the hall — whispered 
a few hasty words to his sister, bidding her 
be of good cheer— and issued forth from the 
house, having a brace of pistols secured about 
his person. 

We must now pass over a few hours, and sup- 
pose it to be about ten o’clock at night. In an 
up -stairs room — in a low public-house, situated 
in one of the worst streets in the worst part of 
Camden Town— four persons were assembled. 
These were Chiffin the Cannibal, Mat the 
Cadger, Spider Bill, and the old gardener. Of 
the first-mentioned of these worthies, it is by 
no means necessary to give the reader the slight- 
est description : but of the second something 
may be said, inasmuch as he was a peculiar- 
looking person in his way. He was accustomed 
to dress in a sort of sporting style, but always 
in such shabby, greasy, sordid garments, that 
he might have been taken for a broken-down 
horee-chaunter. Sometimes he wore top boots 
— sometimes gaiters— but always corduroy 
breeches, very loose and baggy. A fustian 
shooting-jacket, or else a cut-away green coat, 
with tarnished metal buttons, constituted the 
varieties of this portion of liis costume: his 
waistcoat, which was generally of that green 
and yellow striped material worn by stablemen, 
came very far below his waist. A blue kerchief 
spotted with white, better known as a “ bird’s- 
eye,” was loosely .folded several times round 
his neck, the ends being crossed over the front 
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of a shirt which uid not hear too narrow a 
scrutiny in respect to cleanliness Thi-i necker- 
chief came nearly up to his mouth so that his 
chin was usually buried in it. altogether ; and 
this was not merely the ewe in winter when it- 
was cold, but likewise in the summer, even in 
the dog-davs. His hat w,v> a sort of chimney- 
pot shape, hut having re en such good service 
that (he crown bulged upward, thus giving a 
conical appearance to the article. He was of mid- 
dle height— strongly built— of muscular develop- 
ment and compact proportions. The expression 
of his countenance was that of thorough deter- 
mination : indeed a more daring, resolute- 
looking kind of a person it would be difficult to 
meet ; and in tliis re'pect he quite equalled 
Chitlin the Cannibal. His eves were dark and 
piercing : he had a snub nose— a very wide 
mouth— short ragged whiskers : — and hi; hair 
was fo uneven that it appeared to have been 
hacked about by a pair of blunt scissors wielded 
by some drunken barber, the lari time it was 
cut. He had a habit of resting his right hand 
upon his hip and assuming an attitude of bold- 
est decision when engaged in conversation ; 
and he likewise looked fixedly up with an in- 
solent stare of defiance in the countenance of 
whomsoever he might w?«h to make an impres- 
sion upon. In hi' earlier yearp he had been 
connected with the ttuf,— expending thereon 
the few hundreds of pounds which he inherited 
at the death of his father, who was tradesman. 
He had then hung on. for some time, to the 
nkirts, fo to npeak, of those individuals with 
whom his sporting proceedings had thrown him 
in contact : fo that he was said to have 
"cadged ” for his living — hence the surname 
lie had acquired. Of late years however lie lmd 
sunk down very low, and had turned his hand 
to anything desperate— had fallen amongst the 
vilest of associates— had become the flarii man 
of Fiich a disgusting woman ns one of "Widow 
Enrlcy’s daughters— and might therefore be 
classed amongst the foul refuse and most loath- 
some Hwcepings to be found in the great moral 
sower which constitutes more, than half of the 
modern Babylon. 

.\s the above is no imaginary character, we 
have taken some little painn to describe him. 
In respect to Spider Bill, wc need Fay no more 
than tunt he wan no called from bin peculiar 
shape and an extreme lanky length of limb, 
lie afpo wan an desperate a character nn Cliiflin 
the Cannibal or Mat the Cadger, and there- 
fore well fitted to be their associate in nny 
criminial undertaking. 

Wc pay it wan ten o’clock ; and those three 
villain/?, together with the old gardener, were 
drinking and nmoking in the private room at 
the public-house where wc find them thus 
grouped together. 

" Well,” said Mat the Cadger, appealing to 
Cliiflin, "I should think it iH pretty near time 

I for us to be off. The clock down stairs has 
just struck ten ; and it’s a good twenty 


minutes walk toward'’ the villa. Resides which 
v,v must separate and go different ways." 

“We will be off directly,*’ answered Chitlin r 
“ but don’t you dictate, old feller : 'cos why, 
I’m in command r.ow.” 

" I suppose there isn’t no doubt of it’s all 
being square and ri might for’ard this time,” 
observed Spider Bill : " for there’s been so 
many put r -nff during I don’t know how’ many 

v.-eH-v past ’’ 

“To he sure 1" growled Cliiflin : “cos why, 
l«onl Harold is a muff in these things— and 
yon chaps ain't much better. Rut here, you 
see, I lnvc only been in the business two or 
three day.’, and it’s going to be done ns nice 
as jio'iible. Rut I pay, you feller,” he added, 
turning to the gardener,—" you’re certain 
sure that it’s all right at the villa— eh 7" 

“ I've told you so n dozen times,’* was the old 
man's re.-poime. “ I’m certain that Deveril sus- 
pects nothing. ’’ 

“ But what do you think Mr. Deveril could 
have been about, all that while absent from 
home from ton in the morning till three in the 
afternoon ?'* inquired Cliiflin. 

“ Why — courting, to be sure, down in Caves- 
di»h Square,” replied the gardener ; “ and per- 
haps attending to business of some kind or 
another. But I'll answer for it that there's 
nothing wrong ; because I waited in the garden, 
n« I've told you, till he came hack at three 
o'clock ; and lie spoke nn friendly and looked ns 
happy as ever. Besides, didn't I tell yon that 
I went into the kitchen and stopped till he set 
off to go to Edenliridge. He came down to get 
liis upper coat brushed, and told me he was 
just about to start. In a word, when I went, 
and told Lord Harold in the forenoon that all 
was right, 1 made sure it was ; and so you will 
find it to lie.” 

“ Well, we’ll take it for granted it is so,” paid 
Cliiflin. " It isn't that I’m afraid, you know,” 
he added, with a grim look as lie glanced slowly 
round upon his companions : " but I don’t like 
mic.h a thing ana failure; and as we’ve only 
got half our reward paid down, and arc to have 
t’other half when the job’s done, I want to 
make ns Hire of the last a« I am of the first :’’ — 
and here he significantly tapped his pocket. 

"Of course,’’ observed Mat the Cadger, with 
nn assenting nod. 

“Then lct’B lie off,” said the Cannibal. " Wc 
don’t want yonr servierii any more, old chap,” 
lie ndded, turning to the gardener : “so to yon 
we say good bye." 

The villains then issued forth one by one, 
and at intervals of a few minutes, from the 
public-house, — the llirco who were to bo 
actively employed in the enterprise, taking 
different directions to gain the point of meet- 
ing, which had been already settled. This 
was in a narrow and dark lane at no great 
distance from DevenTa house ; and there a 
covered spring-cart was waiting. The horse 
attached to it, was a strongly built as well 
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as fleet aDimal ; and a man in Lord Harold’s 
pay was in charge of this equipage. Close by, 
too, Lord Harold himself was waiting. En- 
veloped in a rough pea-coat, and with a glazed 
hat, the large brims of which slouched over 
his countenance, he was pacing to and fro 
with some degree of impatience, the time for 
the appearance of his agents having elapsed 
by some minutes. At length they came one 
by one ; and Chiflin, who was the first upon 
the spot, assured his lordship that it was all j 
right, for he had been closely questioning the 
gardener upon the subject. 

“ Then let us to work at once,” said the 
young nobleman : “ because when Haveril got 
to Edenbridge and found out that the letter 
was all a trick, he would naturally take the 
j Marquis's carriage-and-four and return home. 

[ But that would make it past eleven o’clock ; 
and so thei’e is plenty of time, if we are ex- 
peditious.” 

“But about the up-trains, my lord ?” said 
Chiflin inquiringly. 

" I took good care to ascertain,” responded 
Harold, “that there are none which could 
serve his purpose so as to bring him up in time 
to interfere with us. Now then, you fellows, 
go on together : we will follow with the 
vehicle exactly five minutes after you leave, 
so that it won’t have to stand long at the gate 
of the premises. 1 ' 

“ Five minutes in advance will be ample,” re- 
sponded Chiflin. “If the inmates are in bed, 
we’ll break into the house in a jiffy : but if 
they’re still up it will be easier work still.” 

Having thus spoken, Chiflin led the way 
from the spot, closely followed by Mat the 
Cadger and Spider Bill ; and in three' minutes 
they were at the villa. The hall-lamp was still 
alight ; and a candle was also burning in an 
up-stairs room — so that it was evident the 
inmates had not yet retired to rest. Chiflin’s 
dispositions were speedily made : lie was to 
enter by the front door, while his two com- 
panions were to effect their entry by the back I 
part of the premises, and thus as it were take 
the place by storm. They were provided with I 
black masks, which they put upon their counte- 
nances previous to commencing operations. 

We will first follow Chiflin. He traversed 
the front garden and rang the , house-bell, — 
having done which, he turned his back towards 
the door, so that the instant it should be opened 
the servant answering the summons, might not 
at the first glimpse catch sight of his mask. He 
was not kept long waiting : the door was 
opened— he made one step backward — caught 
the female by the throat — and kicked the door 
to with marvellous rapidity. 

“ Not a word 1 not a struggle 1” he said, in 
the low hoarse whisper of his terrible voice : 
“ or I’ll throttle you !” 

There was scarcely any need for this injunc- 
tion, inasmuch as the young woman at once 


swooned with the awful terror which seized 
upon her. 

Meanwhile Mat the Cadger and Spider Bill 
had leapt over the wall at the back of the 
premises ; and stealing into the kitchen, they 
found the other two female servants (for the 
Deveril’s kept three) seated at work. Mat 
sprang upon one — his companion on the other. 
The first who was thus assailed, gave vent to a 
slight scream — but only a slight one ; for it was 
instantaneously stifled by the rude hand that 
[gagged her lips : — while the other female was 
seized with too profound a dismay to cry out 
at all. They both received the hurried assur- 
ance that if they remained quiet no harm 
would befall them. Almost immediately after- 
wards footsteps were heard descending the 
stairs ; and Chiflin appeared, bearing the inani- 
mate form of the housemaid who had answered 
the door. 

“Now then,” he said, with growling hasti- 
ness of tone, “let us put these women into 
some secure nook— and then for the rest of the 
business. Ah I there’3 the coal-cellar quite 
handy 1”— and forthwith the door of that place 
was opened. 

The two women who had not fainted, but 
over whose mouths rough hands were forcibly 
held, showed by their looks how wild was. their 
terror. The villains repeated their assurances 
that no harm would befall them if they re- 
mained quiet : but they likewise vowed that 
the slightest scream would be instantaneously 
followed by tlic murder of all three. They 
were accordingly thrust into the coal-cellar ; and 
the bolt was drawn upon them. 

“ Now then for up-stairs," said Chiflin : and 
he led the way, followed by his two accom- 
plices. 

As there had been no light perceived in the 
ground-floor rooms, they did not think it 
worth while, to enter them : but they crept up 
towards that where the Cmnibal had seen a 
candle burning. Angela — who was seated 
there, by the bed-side of Madge Somers,— heard 
the footsteps ; ‘ and though a tremor shot 
through her form, she was not so much frighten r 
cd as might have been expected perhaps 
she know that succour was near. She ro3e up 
from her chair— and the next instant the three 
ruffians with the black masks rushed into the 
room. 

“ Not a word, or you’re dead I” ejaculated 
Mat the Cadger, as he caught hold of the 
youug lady with one hand, and with the other 
produced a pistol from his pocket. 

The sight of that weapon did sfrike a horri- 
ble alarm to the soul of Angela. Mat the 
Cadger forced her down into the chair — 
whipped out a cord from his pocket — and in a 
moment bound her arms to the back of the seat, 
—at the same time renewing his horrible 
threats. While he was doing this, Chiflin and. 
Spideer Bill seized upon Madge Somers and 
tore her from the bed. All this was the work 
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just as Lord Everton clutched him by the skirts 
of his coat ; so that it was a miracle the young 
nobleman was not dragged forth after him. The 
villain alighted upon "a border under the 
window ; and instantaneously picking himself 
up, rushed madly away. Almost immediatley 
afterwards a vehicle might have been heard 
driving quickly off : for Lord Harold, who was 
so stationed below that he could command a 
view of that window, on perceiving this sudden 
descent and flight of Mat the Cadger, com- 
prehended in a moment that the project had 
failed. He. therefore hurried off the vehicle — 
while he himself fled precipitately in another 
direction, and in the wildest excitement leBt 
the officers of justice should be upon his 
heels. 

We must now for a few instants descend to 
the lower part of the premises, to announce 
that the captivity of the female-servants was 
not of long duration : for the door of the cellar 
was quickly opened by Francis Pa ton, who 
besought the terrified women not to give way 
to their alarms, nor do anything to raise the 
neighbourhood, as there were others in the 
bouse who would prevent any farther ruffianism 
on the part of tlic intruders. Leaving the 
lady's-maid and cook to recover the housemaid 
from her rwood, Francis Bped up-stairs — where 
the following spectacle at once met his eyes. 
While young Lord Everton had quickly closed 
the casement again, the Marquis of Engledean 
cut the cords which bound Angela to the chair ; 
and be then hastened to assist her in lifting 
i Madge Somers back into the bed from which she 
had been so rudely toi n. Just outside the thres- 
hold, Don Diego Chriatov.il lmd one knee upon 
Chiffin’s cheat, a hand ntjhis throat, and a pistol 
at his head ; the mask had fallen from the 
ruffian’s countenance, which wore a horrible 
expression of mingled rage, hate, and dogged- 
ness. dust inside that same threshold, Spider 
Bill was likewise upon the floor: his mask lmd 
also come off, and he looked terribly crestfallen 
and frightened, as William Deveril kept him 
down in a similar manner to that adopted by 
the Spanish nobleman in respect to Chiffin. 

“ Search this fellow, Frank P said Don 
Diego ; “ and take from him whatsoever 
weapons he may have about him.'’ 

The Cannibal's pistols and clasp-knife were 
speedily, drawn forth from his pockets by 
Francis. Poton: while Adolphus (Lord 
Everton ) , also disarmed Spider Bill. 

“Now," said the Marquis of Engledean, who 
had assisted Angela to replace Madge Somers 
in the conch, " let these two men be conducted 
down stairs ; and let them understand well 
that at tlie slightest attempt at resistance, they 
will be shot through the head. Remorseless 
ruffians that they are, we nmy not hesitate to 
treat them as dogs if they thus provoke us l - ' 

Don Diego Christoval and . William Deveril 
accordingly suffered their prisoners- to rise ; 
and the room being soon cleared, Angela re- 

mained with Madge Somers,— who, having 
swooned off at first, was now rapidly recover- 
ing. In dogged sullenness did Chiffin descend 
the stairs : while Spider Bill appealed for 
mercy as he was made to follow. 

“ Silence ! * exclaimed the Marquis of Eagle- 
dean, in answer to the latter’s entreaties : you 
will hear what we have to say — and according 
as you respond to our queries, shall wp deal 
with you." 

The parlour on the ground-floor was reached 
— tlis lamp was lighted — and the prisoners 
were placed in such a position that they could 
not posibly escape from the guardianship of 
those who now had them in custody. We 
should not however forget to observe that ere 
descending from the chamber above, Francis 
Paton had lingered behind to rest for a single 
moment, to exchange a warm pressure of the 
hand and a fond look with Angela, in congra- 
tulation of the issue of this perilous advanture. 

Perhaps also, ere resuming the thread of the 
narrative, it may be as well to pause for a few 
moments and descrive how it was that such 
Bpeedy succour was at hand. As the reader 
will have seen the Marquis entertained the 
suspicion that his nephew Lord Harold had 
some connexion with the impending treachery : 
for lie thought he could discover traces of the 
young nobleman's writing in the -imitation of 
his own band in the forged letter. Judging 
from antecedent circumstances, he had come to 
the conclusion that if his nephew were really 
so connected with the plot, whatever it might 
he, — Lady Saxondale was also sure to be in it. 
It was therefore necessary to fathom the whole 
proceeding to the very bottom ; and, still 
anxious to save his nephew from the ignominy 
of figuring in a criminal tribunal, the Marquis 
of Engledean had decided upon adopting the 
measure of watching inside the villa, so as to 
not merely frustrate the intended treachery, 
but also capture whomsoever might be found 
entering the premises. That there would 
not be many persons whose arrival might 
be thus expected, was naturally judged from 
the circumstance that means had been taken to 
get William Deveril out of the way, so that 
only a few women would have to be dealt with. 
The nature of the arrangement devised by the 
Marquis had been duly communicated to 
Angela by her brother, when he returned from 
Edcnbridge. Indeed he came up to London 
from the Park with the Marquis, Lord EvertoD, 
Francis Paton, and Count Christoval,— this 
last-mentioned personage being on a visit there 
at the time. Nothing however was said to the 
female servants at the villa,— for fear lest at 
the very first alarm they should be led to call 
out for succour notwithstanding any injunc- 
tions ter the contrary, and thus prompt the 
•expected intruders to take to a precipitate 
flight— thereby frustrating the hope of the 
Marquis to make them prisoners and fathom 
the entire proceeding to the bottom. It was 
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regarded as a ms'.'er of c-riai 
would not l»n shed us-dessly by 
the dirk and mysterious tren-t 
impending,— and that who-.r- 
he contented with binding ?h' 


y that !i!n-.d | " Tt wa« your lord-hip’s own nephew, Lord 
h<* agents r»f i Ifarntd Staunton, which got up .all this busi- 
y which av.is I ne-s.’’ 

■ came would j ” Yes— that it was cried Spider Bill : “and 
r:i tie servants { whatV more, me .and that man which bolted 


.and intimidating thorn by throats into silence, just now, have been upon the watch for I don't 
Such wore th'** calculation-!, the motives, and know how many weeks to do the job. Eat you, 
the plans of the Martinis of j.’iglrd.nn. 'Vo sir,” turning to William Divcril, “was always 
should further ob-erve that, at abort ten in the way ” 

o'clock, Angela, who wa? on th-* watch, dor- “Ah' while I bethink me,” observed our 
cended gently from the sick woman’s room, hero, “ was not that gardener of mine privy to 
while the servants wore in the kitchen ; and what, wn going on ?" 


noiselessly opening the front door, sh 1 * gave 
admittance to her brother, the M irquK th- 


‘•II* was, sir,” rejninel Spider Bill. 

At this mom-Mit the <loor opened : and Angela 


I t lonn l, Adolphu«, and Francis Baton, — who all j made her anpear.inc’, with a iiingularlv excited I 
five forthwith ensconced thrm*'dce» in the {expression of countenance. She beckoned) 


breakfast-parlour leading out of the hall; and Willi im 1 > iveril to follow her ; and the Mar* 
there they remained in the dark until the lint" puis of Eiglelean. thinking that something 
for action arrived. Of what followed, the of importance had oesutred, accompanied his 


j reader i* already aware : the whole echo 
j arranged by the M ir.j-ii-*, ended in nue.v 


I-*, as young friend from the room : but not before I 
», and i>'' had made a sign to mnt Ohristoval, Lord I 


without tfie intervention of the polie*— an E.-erton, and Frank, to keep a strict guard 
alternative which he ha i been so anxious to owr the nri-*on n r*. 

nvoid. But he did not .anticipate to encounter T.i* Minpis and Williim Djveril nccom- 
in one of the rnflhns, tb’iiffiu the flmnibal, panierl Angela into the breakfast parlour, 


whom he pres im«d to l>' at the lime f ir a v.ay whither she led them, and where a light was 
across the s»a, on th« American sail. * now burning. Tney both noticed that she 

We may now resume the thread of onr still continued to manifest a considerable degree 


narrative,* and describe what took p!.ac» b». of excitement: there was a visible tremor 
tween the prisoners ami their cap’.ora in the throughout her charming form ; and she (lung 
parlour. quick ns well ns singular glances upon Dcyeril, 

“ You have been taken,’ said tlm >J minis of i — glances in which n certain degree of timidity 
Eigledean, addressing the two prisoners, “in ! and Inshfnlne.w was blended with that excite* 
an attempt to ctrry nlfnn nnfortanate invalid | nmnt which was inspiring her. 
woman, whom ;’-»s,* knife,”— and Imre Im fired j ” 'Vint has happened, Angela?" inquired 
his eyes npan the <.'.inmbsl,— “ nearly devoted j the M irquts, quickly. i 

to death. This is a proceeding of so extra.! *' lla«ten to tell us, dear sister V oxclaimcq 
ordinary as well as outrageous a nature, that it j 1 * *veril, also in acute cup *use. I 

must have had no unimportant instigation.! “ Sist»r !”— and she echoed the word in a 
A« 1 have already obmrved, we shall deal with j strange and involuntary manner: then with 
you according to your attawer.-* to my que.i- considerable rapidity of utter nice, she avent 
lions.” on to ear, 11 Tm* woman has recovered the 

“And wh.at if we confess everything ? ' faculty of npeech. Doubtless the abode which 

demanded Spider Bill eagerly. nhe has sustained, produced a ntrong revulsion 

The Marqtiis of Eigledean did not im- in her entire being iJuf. no matter wlmt may 

mediately reply: his eon! revolted from the be the cause: the effect is as I tell you — and 
idea of again letting hvm the Cmnibil upon it is indeed of ntupemhms importance. ,t<3 
Rocicty:— and vet when he reflected upon all .•/'*«, William 1 It however neenm to me like 

the reasons which his daughter Elizabeth a dream 1 am afraid my thoughts are be| 

Baton bad advanced ng.ainst making an enemy wildered perhaps 1 heard not aright— ami 

of Cliiflin at that time when lie was entrapped yet ahe spoke plainly— I made her repeat the 
by her stratagem at Edenhridge Bark, he felt words. II.it come you both, nud hear them 
that he could not do otherwise than let the with your own ear*, and from her own Hp4 
mango. But while reduced to this alternative, that you may judge for yours'*! ves." 
he made up his mind on the pronent occi- Hiving thus spoken, Angela issued quickly 
8ion to adopt Borne measure to ensure the from the room, — while the M.Vtqais of E ig lo- 
ro filan'/i departure from England. dean and William Deveril, exchanging rapid 

“If you confess everything,” he accordingly glances of wonderment and suspense, hastened 
said, in answer to Spider Bill'd question, “ no to follow her. They both felt that they were 
harm shall befall you.” upon the threshold of the knowledge of notnb 

“And does thatapply to me, my lord ?" asked grand and inporl.ant secret: bat neither of 
ChifTiu, in a sullen growling voice. them could form the slightest conjecture wliajt 

! “ Yea,” was the response. it might be. Still under the influence of ft 

“ Well then, here goes for confession ! ’ ex- strange and wild excitement, Angela tripped 
claimed the Cannibal, with a aavago exultation, up the ntairs, and conducted William and 
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the Marquis into the invalid’s chamber. Madge! 
Somers was now propped up with several 
pillows ; and there was a faint hectic tinge of ■ 
excitement upon the haggard hollow cheeks— 
or rather upon the sallow skin where the cheek- 
bones were prominent. 'Her eyes lighted up 
with an expression of joyous satisfaction, as she 
encountered the looks of William Deveril, whom 
she beckoned to approach close to the couch. 

“ Now,” said Angela, her voice losing some- 
what of its excitement in the gentle kindness 
with which she habitually spoke to the invalid, 
— “ repeat those wordB which you ere now 
breathed twice in my ears.” 

“ I will,” responded the woman, in a faint, 
feeble, and almost dying tone — but still one 
that was clearly audible, as well as unmistak- 
able in the syllables to which it gave utter- 
ance: then, fixing her eyes steadfastly upon 
our young hero, she said, “ Prepare yourself 
to hear that solemn truth which I am about to 
proclaim, and which I see that Miss Deveri! 

has not ventured to communicate Prepare 

yburaelf, I say ; for it is a truth that will startle 
you with the wildest amazement 1 You are not 
the brother of this amiable and excellent young 
lady — you are not the child of the poor wander- 
ing players you are the son of Lady Saxon' 

dale ?” 


CHAPTER CLXII. 


tiif. nianTFur. nsm of saxoxdalk. 

Witt) indeed was the amazement experienced 
by our hero at this intelligence — an amazement 
which was to an equal extent felt by the Mar - 1 
quis of Eagledean. So powerful a sensation of | 
faintness almost immediately seized upon our | 
hero, that he staggered back, and was com- 1 
pelied to lean against 4 the wall for support. 
Angela, perceiving how great was the effect 
which the announcement had produced upon 
him, hastened to bear him a tumbler of water : 
but it was with a sort of timid bashfulness that 
she presented it. He drained its contents : 
then, observing the expression of her counte- 
nance, and instantaneously comprehending 
what was passing in her mind, he caught her 
in his arms,— exclaiming, “ Oh, dearest Angela ! 
even if all this be not a dream— if it be not a 
fevered fancy on the part of that poor woman 
—if, in a word, it be a stern and solemn truth, 
—you are not the less my sister ! For think 
you that any circumstances could possibly 
dimnish the brotherly Jove which I bear to- 
wards you ? No— never, never, my darling 
Angela V’ 

; The young lady wept profusely as she re- 
ceived -these assurances ; and the Marquis of 
1 Eagledean was likewise much affected. 

■ “If it be a dream?’’ exclaimed Madge 
Somers, speaking in a much stronger and more 


excited tone than at first. “No, no — it is not 
a dream 1 Have you not the mark of a straw- 
berry upon your shoulder V* 

“Yesl” ejaculated our hero. “Here!” — 
and he placed his hand upon the spot. 

“ To be sure,’’ continued Madge. “ I saw it 
when you were at that cottage in Lincolnshire, 
at" the time you so generously saved my life 
from the waters of the Trent.” 

“ But that young man, then,” said the Mar- 
quis of Eagledean, scarcely yet recovered from 
the bewilderment into which he had been 
thrown, — “ that young man, I say, who passes 
before the world as Lord Saxondale ?” . 

“That young man,” answered Madge Somers, 
in a solemn voice and with a corresponding 
expression of the countenance, “ is my own 
son 1” ' 

Here was another subject for ineffable as- 
tonishment ; and for some moments not an- 
other word was spoken : but those who were 
present in that room, surveyed each other with 
a sort of solemn awe, as if they deeply felt how 
mysteriously and inscrutably the ways of Pro- 
vidence are worked out. But at length the 
Marquis of Eagledean, breaking that silence, 
began to question Madge Somers farther. A 
faintness bad however now come over the man : 
a reaction set in from the excitement which for 
the last few minutes she had undergone ; and 
she only shook hor head to indicate that she was 
no longer able to exercise the faculty of speech. 

“ She must be kept quiet,” suggested Angela. 
“ I know full well how to treat her : leave her 
in my hands, But perhaps, dear William,” 
continued the young Jndy, drawing our hero 
aside, and speaking in a whispering voice, — 
“ for after the kind and considerate assurances 
you ^ have given me, I Bball still call you by 
tbat'name — I shall still address you as a bro- 
ther ” 

“Oh, Angela 1 infinite would be my afilic- 
tion," responded our hero, “ if you were to 
treat me otherwise — and taking her hand, he 
pressed it with the most affectionate warmth. 
“ Now continue, my dear sister — for as such 
you must ever be regarded by me : continue, I 
say, the suggestions you were about to offer.” 

“ It is but too evident,” proceeded Angela, 
“ that this poor woman has for long years been 
privy to a foul wrong committed towards your- 
self : but she is penitent— she is anxious to 
make all possible amends— and it will doubtless 
contribute towards her mental peace, and 
therefore to her physical recovery, if you give 
her some assurance ” 

“ I comprehend you, dearest Angela— and I 
admire more than ever the noble generosity of 
your heart then approaching the bed, our 
hero took the emaciated hand of the invalid, 
and said in a solemn voice, “Here, in the 
presence of her whom I love as a very dear sister 
— in the psesence of that nobleman who has been 
to us both tb& most generous of friends— and 
likewise with 'an attesting heaven to listen 
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to my words, — do I declare that I forgive you, 
my poor woman, for whatsoever wrong you 

may have done me ! Yo°, T forgive you — 

and mny fiod forgive yon likewise 1*’ 

“ My lord,” murmured Madge Somers, now 
again for a few moments recovering the faculty 
of speech, “ this generosity on your part is 
more than I could have expected. But ns 
through me yon have for many years been 
deprived of your right 0 , it is a satisfaction 
amounting to n bliss that I should be the first at 
length to salute yon by that title which is pro- 
perly and truly yonr’s, and which the law will 
recognise. For as I have a soul to be saved, 
you are the rightful heir of Snxondalr— and 
may heaven give yon long life to bear that 
proud name which though desecrated in 
others, will be honoured in von 1” 

Madge Somers was again overcome by the 
transitory paroxysm of excitement which had 
enabled her to give utterance to that speech : 
and Angela made a sign of entreaty that our 
hero and the Marquis of Kaglcdcan would 
now withdraw. They did so : and on descend- 
ing the stairs, the former dre* the Marquis 
into the breakfast •parlour— closing the door, 
so that they were alone there together. 

"Now, my dear young friend,” said Lord 
Eagledean, embracing our hero with an 
affection trulv paternal— “let me congratulate 
yon upon the knowledge of a momentous secret 
which gives you that title and that wealth 
from which yon have been so long and so 
iniquitously debarred !'' 

“My dear lord,” was the yonng nobleman’s 
response, “accept my fervent gratitude for 
these congratulations which you proffer me ; 
but my mind is made up to one thing and 
he spoke in a tone expressive of the firmest 
resolve, while his countenance corroborated his 
words. 

, “You do not mean to tell me,” cried the 
Marquis, more than half-suspecting what he 
was about to hear, “ that yon reject " 

“ I mean, my generous* friend,’’ interrupted 
our hero,' “ that I shnll continue plain and simple 
William Deveril. By that name therefore I 
beseech you to address rne ns heretofore : nor 
to those in the other room— no, not even to 
your own son— must be revealed that secret 
which we have just learnt 1” 

“ Thin iH madness 1 this is impossible I” 
ejaculated the Marquis vehemently ; and he 
even spoke in anger— the first lime that ever 
he had been angry with our hero. 

“ Do not reproach me, my best of friends,'' 
said the young man entrentingly, but still with 
an expression of firmest resolve upon his coun- 
tenance. “Give me your attention— I will 
explain my motives for the course on which I 
am inflexibly determined ; and your own kind 
heart will sympathize with my feelings.” 

“Proceed, ■’ said the Marquis, but with a 
J voice and manner which showed that it would 


les 


be difficult indeed to bring him over to bis 
young friend's vmws. 

“ Has it not occurred to you,” resumed the 
latter, " that if I profit by the information 
which we have just received from that woman’s 
lips, 1 bring down utter ruin upon my own 
mother ? Is it not but too evident that she — 
the anthore-w of my bring— has perpetrated 
—I cannot speak the word I” 

'* The foulest of crimes ?" ejaculated the 
Marquis, almost fiercely. “She has brought 
up a stranger to supplant her own offspring 1 
Yes — there can be no doubt that you will in- 
volve her in ruin : but really, my young friend, 
this is a cisc in which you cannot stand upon 
such punctilio 0 . There breathes not n man 
who would more earnestly inculcate the ne- 
cessity of filial love, and duty, and forbearance 
towards a mother bnt such a mother !" 

“Nevertheless,” added our hero, “she is 
fti'f my mother ; and not for worlds would I 
adopt me.istnes which must hold her up to 
the scorn and the execration of the whole world 

nay, more —measures that would compel 

the law to take cognizance of her misdeed and 
visit her with some terrible punishment I” 

“Admirable young man I” exclnimed the 
Marqnis of Eujledenn, his better feelingB 
bursting forth with a gush of enthusiasm that 
absorbed his transitory resentment and im- 
patience, and sent forth tears from his eyes. - 

“ Oh ! I am rejoiced," exclaimed Willfara De- 
veril— for such we must continue to call him, 
inasmuch ns it was his own will to be so de- 
nominated,— “ I rejoice to perceive that yon at 
last yield to the strength of roy reasoning, nnd 
that you no longeroppo.se the course which I am 
resolved to adopt.” 

“ But will you not make your mother nware," 
inquired the Marqnis, “that yon nre acquain- 
ted with the secret of your birth 

“ Yrs— assuredly,” nnswered Deveril : “ be- 
cause it is evident that she fears the revelation 
which the invalid woman has made to us ” 

“And perhaps, in her desperation,'' added 
the Marquis, “ when she finds that to-night’s 
plot has so signally failed— a plot to the 
carrying out of which there can be no doubt 
Bhc instigated my wretched nephew— she will 
adopt some extreme measure to take the very 
life of Mndge Somers. Have I not now ex- 
pressed the motives which influence you, when 
you say that you will see your mother and 
inform her that you nre ncquninted with the 
mystery of your birth ?" 

"Yes— those are the paramount motives,” 
responded our hero. “ Bnt I am likewise desir- 
ous to relieve her mind from the terrible 
anxiety into which it must be plunged on 
account of this tremendous secret which she 
knows full well the woman Somers would 
sooner or later reveal. Moreover, you can 
full well^ comprehend, my dear Marquis, 
tbnt It w ill be to mo a source of satisfaction 
to tell my mother that I forgive her for. 
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all the past — to endeavour to move her to at 
least some little display of parental affec- 
tion 

But here Deveril suddenly stopped short and' 
became pale as death ; for the remembrance 
flashed to his mind, accompanied by a sicken- 
ing sensation, that his own mother had at one 
time made to him overtures of love— a love 
which, had he yielded to the temptation, would 
have been horrible to think of 1 

“ Let not that circumstance trouble you, my 
young friend,’ said the Marquis, in a kind and 
soothing manner — for he full easily penetrated 
what was passing in William’s mina. “No- 
let it not trouble you more than it has hereto- 
fore done : for your mother of course knew not 
at the time that you were her own son In- 

deed, there is no reason to believe that she 
knows it now ; inasmuch as her measures have 
been taken to prevent Madge Soraei's from 
revealing to any one the secret which she — your 
mother — deems, and hopes to be still a secret 
locked up in that woman’s heart. But we must 
hasten back to the other room, where our 
prolonged absence has doubtless already 
created much astonishment— perhaps uneasi- 
ness.” 

“And your lordship,” said Deveril, “will 
suffer those two men to depart ? You will not, 
by invoking the aid of the law, create an 
inevitable exposure of all that has occur- 
red ” 

“ I will suffer them to depart,'’ answered Lord 
Eagledean. “ Think you, William, that T would 
do aught inimical to your wishes? No— not 
for worlds !” 

“And you will likewise, my generous friend,” 
said our hero, “ keep the secret ” 

“From everybody !” responded the Marquis 
emphatically. “Yea— I will do so, because 
there is in my mind the deeply-seated convic- 
tion that heaven itael f, in spite of your own 
noble forbearance, will sooner or later bring 
all these mysterious transactions to light : and 
I shall yet have to welcome you as Lord Saxon- 
dale in the presence of the world.” 

William shook his head slowly and solemnly, 
in deprecation of this prophecy ; and he followed 
the Marquis from the room. Oa re-entering 
the opposite apartment, all eyes were at once 
turned upon them both : but Lord Eagledean 
i hastened to observe that it was only in con- 
nexion with the critical position of the invalid 
woman they had been summoned forth by 
Angela, — adding that the poor creature was 
much better and past all danger. 

“ I have now to decide,” he went on to 
observe, “ upon the measures which are to be 
adopted in respect to you two,”— fixing his 
eyes upon the prisoners. “ First, in regard to 
you,” he said, now addressing himself specially 
to Spider Bill : “ you are at liberty to depart 
hence. Should you encounter your accomplice 
who ere now saved himself by a precipitous 
flight— or that traitorous gardener who has 


been playing the part of a vile spy — you may 
tell them both, that for certain reasons a 
merciful course has been resolved upon, and 
that they have nothing to fear — but that it 
[ will be well for them to forbear from lightly 
mentioning the name of Lord Harold Staunton, 
their employer in the misdeed. Go— begone 1 ” 
The reader need scarcely be informed that 
Spider Bill lost not a moment in availing him- 
self of the permission thus accorded ; and 
muttering a few words of thanks, he precipi- 
tately left the house. 

“ With regard to you, infamous villain . that 
you are— most unscrupulous, darinv, and ini- 
quitous of evil-doers,” continued the Marquis, 
now addressing himself to the Cannibal, “if 
you had your merits, the transition would be 
from this apartment to a cell in Newgate. 
Bat mercy shall again be extended towards 
you— yet under certain conditions which I 
will explain in as few words as possible. I 
happen to have the means of ensuring your 
safe exit out of the country. Within the hour 
that is passing, a post-chaise will be ordered, 
and two of my companions here will take you 
with them to Dover — whence you will at once 
be embarked for France. There at least you 
will be in safety ; and if you choose to seek 
Havre-dc-Grace, you may embark thence for 
America, where yon will find the remittance 
which some time back I made to New York 
on your account. Christoval, one word with 
.you P 

The Marquis drew Don Diego into a corner 
of the room, and said to him in a whispering 
voice— “You must acc&mpany this man to 
Dover. Lord Everton shall likewise go with 
you. Through the assistance of the Marshalls 
and of Edward Russell, his safe passage to 
the Continent can doubtless be ensured. Let 
measures be taken to the effect that not one 
farthing of money shall the wretch receive 
until he sets foot on the French coast. Deveril 
will lent him a cloak, and whatsover other arti- 
cles of apparel may help to render him a more 
decent object than be now is ; and Frank shall 
issue forth at once and order a post-chaise.” 

The arrangements thus suggested by the 
Marquis, were duly carried out: and Chiffin 
the Cannibal took his departure in the custody 
— forsuchit really was— of Don Diego Cbris- 
toval and Adolphus. We may as well observe 
here, that the entire plan, as laid down in 
respect to Chiffin, was executed ; and through 
the agency of Ned Russell, he was safely landed 
at Calais. But whether he eventually got so 
far as the United States will be seen ere this 
narrative, which now draws towards a con- 
clusion, is brought to a complete close. 

Don Diego Christoval and Lord Everton 
having. taken their departure with Chiffin the 
Cannibal, the Marquis of Eigledean and 
Francis. Paton stayed at the villa to pass the 
night— or rather the remainder of it : for it 
was close upon one o’clock in the morning ere 
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the inmates of that dwelling could think of 
retiring to re.it. J>nt even then, Angela Deveril 
would not seek her own couch. The’ servants 
had been too much alarmed and excited by the 
incidents of the night to render it prudent to 
allow either of them to fit up and attend upon 
} Madge Somers. It phnnid he observed that 
the nurse who was at first engaged to witch 
the invalid had within the last few days h-en 
herself very ill, and had returned to her own 
residence, which was at a little distance: hut 
Angela having entertained the hops that the 
woman would return shortly and resume her 
duties, had not considered it necessary to put 
another in her place. Tima the absence of the 
nurse— which was duly reported by the old 
gardener— had been deemed by the conspirators 
one of the favourable circumstances for the 
execution of their plot at that particular time. 
Now, however, Angela missed the nurse much : 
for she herself was exhausted by the mental 
and physical excitement she. had undergone : 
yet n cither the fortitude nor the generous spirit 
of the young lady failed : and believing herself 
hotter capable than the servants of keeping 
the requisite vigil bv the couch of Madge 
Somers, she resolved to adopt this course. 
It had been with considerable reluctance that 
William Deveril consented to her thus weary- 
ing herself by sitting up with the invalid ; 
and he only desisted from remonstrance on 
receiving the assurance that another nurse 
should be procured early in the morning, in 
case the one who was formerly engaged, con- 
tinued too much indisposed to resume her 
duties. 

Rut our hero, the Marquis of Eigledc.an, 
and Francis Baton hnd not been many minutes 
in their respective chambers, when Angela 
called forth to 'them, in an affrighted voice, 
from the invalid's room ; and they quickly 
hurried thither. A terrible change had sud- 
denly taken place in Madge .Somers : it was 
evident that she was dying. Francis sped off 
to fetch the medical attendant : one of the 
female domestics was summoned to assist 
Angela in doing all that possibly could he 
done for the unfortunate woman in the extre- 
mity to which she was brought : but human 
succour was unavailing — consciousness had 
abondoned her— the glaze of death came over 
her eyes— the ominous rattle in the throat 
commenced — and a few minutes after the 
return of Francis Paton with the medical man, 
she breathed her last. 

Thus did she perish. Not another syllable 
beyond the few explanations already recorded, 
fell from her lips ; and the circumstances so 
nearly and intimately relating to William 
Devcril's earliest yeai’s of existence, were left 
still involved in a mystery which Becmcd to be 
impenetrable. 


C II A V T i; j; C EXIT. 

MOT»i:i: AN!i 

Lanv Svxmjjpam: l:n.«w that the scheme for 
the carrying-off of Madge Somers was to be 
put into execution on the particular night the 
incident': of which wo have been describing ; she 
also knew that Lord Harold Staunton purposed 
to accompany Chitlin the Cinnibal in the hired 
van, in order to hear away the woman to some 
distant spot, where she might be disposed of in 
a manner that would silence her for ever. Tier 
ladyship did not. therefore expect any com- 
munication from Lord Tlarold during that night 
— nor perhaps for a day or two, until all should 
he over in respect to Madge Somers. Ilis 
silence and his non-appearance would be to 
her a sufficient indication that the plot had 
thoroughly succeeded, and that the woman 
who wa B so much dreaded by her need no 
longer be regarded as an object of terror. 
Therefore her ladyship had gone to rest at her 
usual hour,— having seen Edmund reel off to 
his own room in a state of complete intoxica- 
tion. 

15 it Lady Saxond.ale had not been half-nn- 
hour in her own chamber, and her night 
toilet wni re.irccly completed,— indeed, her 
maid was still combing out the masses, of 
that luxuriant raven hair which neither 
lime nor the intlucr.ee of strong passions 
and the powerful workings of her mind 
had streaked with .a single thread of silver,— 
when a loud knock and ring resounded through 
the dwelling. Jler ladyship started up with 
dismay— for it instantaneously struck her that 
the plot had failed ; and then there was a 
perfect gush of horrifying apprehensions 
through her tortured brain. Rut quickly re- 
covering her presence of mind, when aho Raw 
that, the maid was gazing upon her in a perfect 
consternation, she hade her hasten down stairs 
and see who the visitor might be. We should 
observe that this maid was not Lucilla, the one 
who had been so frightened by the incursion 
of Ghiflin and laird Harold Staunton into the 
room which she iiad appropriated to herself at 
Saxondnlc Clastic during the absence of her 
mistress : for her ladyship had left Lucilla 
behind in Lincolnshire, inasmuch as she had 
foreseen that on returning to London she would 
have to receive visits from Lord Harold, and 
Bhe of course did not wish the young nobleman 
to stand the clinnco of encountering that maid 
in whose presence he could not do otherwise 
than look particularly foolish. 

When left alone in her dressing-room, while 
her dependant hastened down to ascertain who 
had knocked and rung in so peremptory a 
manner, Lady Saxondalc said to herself, “ Some 
new crisis is now at hand I"— and as she glanced j 
at the mirror opposite to which she was stand- 
ing, she saw that her countenance was of a< 
dead pallor. Then, cluBping her hands in a 
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aroxysm of mental anguish, she bitterly, 
itterly repented having ever entered upon a 
career of crime : — in that dread moment she 
would have given worlds to recall the past 1 
But she was not a woman to remain long thus 
overpowered by her terrors : she felt the 
necessity of exerting all'her strength of mind to 
meet whatsoever danger might now be menacing 
her, and to encounter with fortitude whatsoever 
new emergency might have arisen. Feeling con- 
vinced that the visitor must be either Lord 
Harold, or else some messenger from him, she 
threw on a morning wrapper ; and scarcely had 
she done this, when the maid returned to the 
room with the expected intimation. For it was 
as she had foreseen : — Lord Harold Staunton 
craved an immediate audience of her ladyship 
on most particular business. 

“ You need not wait up for me,’’ said Lady 
Saxondale to the maid : and having given this 
injunction, she descended to the parlour into 
which the footman who answered the front 
door, had conducted Lord Harold. 

The moment - her ladyship entered, she per- 
ceived by the young nobleman’s countenance 
that the plot had failed : for he was very much 
excited and had a bewildered look. 

“ You have not succeeded, Harold ?’’ said her 
ladyship, in a quick trembling voice. 

“ No : everything has been miscarried — and 
et I know not how," he replied, as he threw 
iraself upon a sofa, much exhausted ; for he had 
run all the way from the Regent’s Park to 
Saxondale House. 

“ You know not how ?’’ ejaculated her lady- 
ship. “ But what are the circumstances? Tell 
me all you do know ! leave me not in suspense 1” 

“Everything was carried out in the manner 
previously settled, up to a certain point. The 
vehicle was in readiness— the fellows entered 
the house— they remained there for two or 
three minutes— I thought it was all right — 
when all of a sudden the bed-room window was 
flung open, and out sprang one of them— a 
gentleman, whom I could not recognise, making 
a clutch at him as he thus precipitated himself 
i from the casement." 

j “ But the man was he captured ? was he 

I killed ? or did he escape, and tell you what had 
happened — and as Lady Saxondale put these 
questions in a hurried tone, her countenance 
exhibited all the tortures of suspense. 

“ He told me nothing : he sped widly away,” 
answered Harold ; “ and I, seeing that all was 
lost, took my own departure from the spot.” 

“And the other men — what became of them?” 

“ I cannot tell. One thing is certain, it was 
not Chiffin who thus made his escape. I fear 
therefore that he and the other agent whom we 
employed, were made prisoners.” 

“Good heavens 1 what is to be done?” ejacu- 
lated Lady Saxondale. . “ If those men have 
been taken captive —perhaps by the police 
lying in wait— they will reveal everything l 


’they will say that they were engaged by 
you ” 

But all in a moment Lady Saxondale ex- 
perienced a relief, arising from the selfish re- 
flection which suddenly struck her, that her 
name could not possibly have been mentioned 
in the business. At least Harold had all along 
promised that this secrecy should be observed, 
and had assured her that he had faithfully kept 
his pledge. 

“You, at all events, have nothing to fear,” he 
hastened to say, “ so far as the night’s work is 
concerned. Of course you know best how far 
and in what way the woman Madge Somers can 
compromise you, should she recover the faculty 

of speech But I — what am I to do ? I dare 

not return to my lodging— those fellows know 
where I lived— and if they confess who waB 
their employer ” 

“ True ?" observed Saxondale ; “ it will be 
serious for you. You had better leave London 
at once ” 

‘ “To-night I can do nothing,” answered, Har- 
old, with a sort of dogged determination. “ I 
am tired to death, and unfit for any energetic 
proceeding. Besides, Harriet, I am not going 
| to separate again from you. Our destinies are 
linked ” 

“ But I cannot harbour you here, Harold 1” 
interrupted her ladyship. “ It is impossible 1 

The servants will know it Edmund will 

know it——” 

“ They already more than suspect that you 
and I are not very great Btrangers to each 
other,” interrupted Harold. “ You .would not 
have me go wandering forth to-night. Look 
at' this costume— this glazed hat — this great 
rough coat. Do I not seem like a ruffian ? how 
can I present myself at any hotel to ask for a 
bed ? I may be arrested in the streets : who 
knows what hue and cry may be already raised 
after me ?’’ 

There was a mingling of entreaty and dogged 
determination in Staunton’s looks and aceents, 
as he thus spoke in a hurried manner. Lady 
Saxondale saw that it would be dangerous to 
provoke a quarrel with him ; and she herself 
was getting so desperately reckless as to her 
own reputation, that she came to the conclusion 
it would be better to let him have his own 
way. 

“■Well,” she accordingly said, “I must 
secrete you in the house as cautiously as 1 can. 
Fortunately I have dismissed my maid for the 
night. To-morrow we shall doubtless learn 
from some source or another the extent of 
the exposure which has taken place, and 
of the peril which menaces you. Then our 
measures can bo taken. Perhaps the vortex 

of ruin But no matter 1 it is too late to 

retrograde a single step. Come 1 ” 

They issued forth together from the parlour ; 
and Lady Saxondale, opening and closing the 
front door, said in a loud voice, “ Good night, 
Lord Harold 1" which words were uttered in 
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order to deceive nny of the dorucBtics who 
might possibly be listening to what was going 

Staunton did not however leave the house : 
but with the utmost caution he followed Lady 
Saxondale up to her own chamber ; and in tbo 
embraces of illicit passion they both forgot for , 
a while the perils which, jointly or separately, ! 
they might have to apprehend. In the morning I 


her ladyship told her inn id, when the latter 
knocked at the door, that she could dispense 
with her services for the occasion ; and thus 
Lord narold's presence there remained un- 
suspected. His pea-coat and glazed hat wero 
carefully locked up in a cupboard ; and Lady 
Saxondnle, watching an opportunity when no 
one was upon the Btairs, conducted him down to 
the breakfast-parlour— so that when a servant 
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entered, it might appear as if he had just 
arrived to pay this early visit. .She was com- 
pelled to leave to chance any suspicions which 
might be entertained as to the real truth of the 
proceeding— and any'' inquiries which the 
footman might put to the hall-porter as to 
whether the young nobleman had indeed come 
that morning, or whether he had been several 
I hours concealed beneath that roof. 

Edmund remained in bed until a late hour ; 
and it was not until Lady Saxondale and Lord 
Harold had finished their breakfast, that he 
made his appearance in the parlour. He was 
glad to see the 3 'oung nobleman: he wanted 
society— and the presence of Staunton there 
seemed to promise a renewal of their former 
intimacy. He could not however prevent him- 
self from smiling significantly at her ladyship — 
as much as to intimate that he understood very 
well upon what terms she was with Staunton : 
hut the depraved and unprincipled young man 
—so deeply criminal too— was inspired by no 
loathing nor disgust at the thought of sitting 
down to table with his mother's paramour ; for 
that she was really his mother, ho of course be- 
lieved, though the reader is now aware of the 
contrary. 

It was about eleven o’clock in the forenoon, 
that a footman entered the parlour where they 
were all three seated, and informed Lady Saxon- 
dale that Mr. Deveril requested an immediate 
audience, 

“ Let him be shown to the drawing-room,” 
replied her ladyship, without losing her self- 
possession : but she glanced significantly at 
Lord Harold, as much as to say that now the 
worst was likely to be known. 

“Ah, William Deveril 1 ’ ejaculated Ed- 
mund, as the footman retired. “ I wonder at 
his impudence in coming to the house ” 

“ Trouble yourself not with him or his con- 
cerns,” said Lady Saxondale in a severe tone : 
and as she had regained all her empire over the 
ill-conditioned mind of the guilty young man, 
he at once held his peace. 

Lord Harold followed her ladyship out into 
the hall — and said in a low, hurried, anxious 
whisper, “ What do you think of Deveril’s 
presence here ?” 

"I know not,” she responded, her own eyes 
glittering with uneasiness : “but still I hope 
that no public exposure of last night's proceed- 
ings has taken place. If so, William Deveril 
would scarcely call upon me. His presence 
here seems indicative of a desire to save that 
exposure : but it js evident my name has been 
disagreeably mixed up in the transaction. 
Remain you quiet until I rejoin you." 

Lord Harold returned into the parlour — 
while Lady Saxondale ascended to the drawing- 
room. She was filled with a nervous anxiety, 
which not all the natural strength of her mind 
could repress. She had not told Lord Harold 
the full extent of what she apprehended from 
. Deveril’s visit: her guilty soul was smitten 


with the horrible thought that Madge Somers 
had possibly revealed her secret : but if so, the 
reader may still understand that she was 
utterly unaware that William Deveril was. her 
own son. 

She proceeded to the drawing-room, assuming 
as well as she was able that dignified hauteur 
and calm stateliness of demeanour which Bhe I 
was wont to wear, and beneath which she was 
so often enabled to conceal the agitation of her 
soul. ^ The moment she opened the door, she j 
perceived Deveril standing near a window, and j 
with his back towards her. Not that our young ; 
hero was gazing forth upon any particular 
object : he was looking on vacancy : for all his 
powers of vision were, so to speak, turned 
inwardly, to the contemplation of the “varied 
emotions and thoughts that were excited 
in bis breast. He was about to stand 
once mone in the presence of her who had 
been a bitter and a remorseless enemy to him : 
but whom he now knew to be the authoress 
of his being I No marvel, then, if his soul 
were thus agitated : he felt that the inter- 
view about to take place waB one of no ordi- 
nary character. He did not hear the door 
open,_ so absorbed was he in his meditations ; 
and it was not until the sounds of footsteps 
close behind him fell upon his ear, that he 
turned abruptly— thus finding himself face 
to face with Lady Saxondale. 

His countenance was exceeding pale, but 
inscrutable in its expression— though the dark 
oyes of her ladyship were instantaneously bent 
keenly and piercingly upon him, in order to 
ascertain, if possible, whether he came with 
an intent of resolute hostility, or whether his 
visit might be otherwise construed. He 
could not immediately speak : he knew not 
how to commence the explanations he had to 
give. At one moment he felt inclined to 
fling himself into the arms of Lady Saxondale, 
claiming her ns his parent : but the next 
instant the harrowing reflection swept through 
his brain that it was possible she might re- 
pudiate him— she might disown him — she 
might refuse to acknowledge that claim which 
lie had to assert. On her side, she was equally 
at a loss how to address him, — not knowing 
what his object might he, or to what extent 
she was once more in this power. Thus did 
they stand for. nearly a minute, gazing upon 
each other in silence— a silence that was pain- 
ful enough for ‘William Deveril, and full of 
suspense for Lady Saxondale. 

At length William Deveril felt so completely 
overpowered by the emotions which were work- 
ing so strongly within, though their outward ex- 
pression was comparatively so slight, — that he 
was compelled to take a seat. Indeed, it was 
with an air of utter mental and physical ex- 
haustion that he sank down upon a chair. 
Then Lady Saxondale perceived that he was 
under the influence of feelings which could not 
be altogether of a vindictive or hostile character ; 
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and she took courage : for wherever she saw an 
opportunity of playing upon the sensibilities 
of individuals, she knew that a strong weapon 
was in her own hand, and that her powers of 
consummate dissimulation and hypocrisy would 
enable her to derive immense advantages from 
the weakness of those with whom she had. to 
deal. She did not break the silence which 
prevailed : but she also took a seat — and ap- 
peared to be patiently awaiting whatsoever 
explanation was about to be given; while in 
reality she was suffering her visitor to abandon 
himself more and more to the influence of the 
sentiments which had possession of him. 

“ I know not how to address you,” he at 
length said, in a voice which was tremulous and 
half-suffocated with his emotions. “ Bear with 
me a- few minutes! think not my conduct in- 
tentionally rude, however strange it may 
appear.” 

“Take your own time, Mr. Deveril,” said 
Lady Saxondale, forcing herself 'to assume 
even a degree of affability. “I am well pleased 
that you thus seem enabled to throw aside old 
rancours and animosities " 

“Rancours and animosities !” echoed Deverili 
with almost a wild start, as a thousand remi- 
niscences of the past swept through his mind. 
“Would to heaven that they had never 
existed : — would to heaven that no angry word 
had ever been breathed from either of us to- 
wards each other 1” 

“ What mean you ?” asked Lady Saxondale, 
for a moment smitten with the idea that possi- 
bly he had repented of having rejected the 
overture of her love at the time that it was 
made, and had now come to fling himself at 
her feet. 

“ What do I mean,” he cried, trembling all 
over with the effect .of his emotions ; and now 
the tears likewise trickled down his cheeks : 
“ how can I make the revelation ? how will you 
receive it? Is it possible that nature has no voice 
on these occasions ? No, no — it has not 1” he 
quickly ejaculated : “or else ” 

Bat he stopped suddenly short, shocked at 
that occurrence the recollection of which thus 
flashed vividly back to his mind : for he meant 
to have said that if nature had really such a 
voice, it would have spoken out at the time when 
that very overture of love itself was made. 
Lady Saxondale was bewildered by his words 
and his manner ; and yet every fresh step 
which he advanced along the troubled path- 
way of his agitated feelings and excited 
emotions, gave additional relief to her soul : 
for she saw that he came not for the purpose 
of injuring her. 

“ Last night,” he said, suddenly forcing him- 
self to be calm, “ a strange scene took place at 
my abode. The house was invaded by ruffians : 
fortunately the plot in some of its details was 
too clumsily managed to succeed ; and precau- 
tions were taken to frustrate it.” 


“ A plot ?” said Lady Saxondale, assuming a 
look of surprise and interest. 

“ Oh ! do not tell me that you were a stranger 
to it,” cried Deveril : “ let there henceforth be 
no deception on your part towards mel If all 
the past can be forgotten — as, on my soul 1 it is 
forgiven on my side — we should look each other 
in face with the frank confidence of other and 
better feelings.” 

“ If you wish us to be friends, Mr. Deveril,” 
said her ladyship, now smiling with the utmost 
amiability, “ it shall be so with all my heart.” 

“ Friends ? * he ejaculated, with passionate 
vehemence : then suddenly resuming a degree 
of calmness again, he went on to observe, “But 
I had not finished the tale I have to tell. The 
plot was, as I have informed you, frustrated : 
it was to carry off that woman who was beneath 
my roof ” 

“ Ah ! and the plotters — what became of 
them?" inquired Lady Saxondale eagerly. 

“ They were suffered to depart," responded 
Deveril. “Let me assure you at once that you 
have nothing to fear : no public exposure 
[ensued— no authority of the law was invoked 
on the occasion ? Neither do I come" hither to 

[distress you Would to heaven that nothing 

had ever occurred to compel me at one time to 
take a hostile attitude towards you 1 But that 
woman of whom I have spoken, and who died 
last night ” 

“ Died ?’’ ejaculated her ladyship, starting 
as a galvanic thrill of joy swept through her 
entire frame. 

“Yes — she is no more,” answered Deveril so- 
lemnly. “The shock killed her: but while 
existence still remained, she revealed a secret 

“ A secret 1 Ah I what did she reveal ? Tell 
me 1” — and Lady Saxondale now surveyed 
Deveril with breathless suspense. 

“She told me,” he answered, slowly and 
solemnly, and fixing upon her ladyship a look 
of so much commiseration and earnest entreaty, 
as well as deprecating softness, that she was 
more and more bewildered what to think, — 
“ she told me that he who passes before the 
world as Lord Saxondale, is not your offspring 
—hut was her own Bon.” 

“She told you this?’ murmured her lady- 
ship, in a low hoarse voice, as her countenance 
became deadly white. . “ And what else said 
she V 

“That your own son — he who is indebted to 
you for his being— he who alone has the right 
to be regarded as your lawful male offspring, — 
that he still lives — that he carries about with 

him the proof of his ideqtity Mother 1" 

cried Deveril, with a sudden gush of uncon- 
trollable" feelings, “ your son kneels at vour 
feet 1” 

He sank upon his knees as he thus spoke : 
and Lady Saxondale, with a wild start, but a 
subdued shriek, fell back in her chair, a prey to 
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feelings which it would be impossible to des- 
cribe. The next moment however she exclaimed, 
But the proof 1 .the proof 1" 

“It is herel” answered Deveril, indicating 
the place where the mark was upon lm 
shoulder, close up by^his neck. “ A strawberry 

— scarcely the size of sixpence ’’ 

“Ah 1’’ ejaculated her ladyship— and a 
faintness came over her : it seemed as if a 
tremendous consternation had suddenly 
fastened itself upon her soul. 

“Mother," murmured Deveril, “will you not 
speak to me as your son V 
“ My son 1" she exclaimed, Bpringing up 
from her seat. “ What else did the woman 
tell you ?” 

“ She said no more: she gave naught boyond 
those simple rovealings— yet revealings so 
astounding to my cars 1" 

“And she furnished no other proofs ? she 
named no one else V demanded her ladyship, 
with impetuous vehemence. 

“ None 1 none 1" responded Deveril, immense- 
ly excited. 

“ And she is dead ?" 

“ She is dead.’’ 

“ But who heard thoso confessions ? Speak 1 
tell me everything 1"— and there was the 
swiftness of the hurricane in her ladyship’s 
language, and all its excitement in her manner. 

“Tho Marquis of Eagledean and Angela— 
she who had until that moment thought herself 
to be my sister, and was so regarded by me." 

“Oh 1 then," cried Lady Saxondale, with 
bitterness, “ the Marquis— who is my sworn 
enemy — has sent you hither to demand your 
rights 1" 

“ By heaven, no 1" exclaimed Deveril now 
springing up from his knees. “Think you that 

I am capable of exposing you to the world ” 

“ If you mean to spare me," said Lady Saxon- 
dale, “ come to my arm?, my dearest son !" 

Deveril threw himself upon his mother's 
bosom, and embraced her with all the joyous, 
gushing, enthusiastic fervour of his noble and 
affectionate nature. Tho tears which streamed 
from his eyes, bedewed her cheeks ; and he 
Bobbed audibly, exclaiming in broken sen- 
tences, “Oh, my mother! you do not disown 
me 1 you do not discard me 1 you acknowledge 
mo 1 It is all 1 require 1" 

“ Sit down by me," she said, having the 
appearance of being deeply affected : “ sit down 
by me— and tell me how you purpose to behave 
towards me— what you demand— what you 
expect me to do ” 

“ I came only to demand of you a parent’s 
recognition of her child,” responded Deveril. 
“You have given it— and I have no more to 
ask." 

“ And is it possible,” she said, a thrill of 
ecstatic joy once more sweeping through her, 
and animating. her countenance with such a 
light that it might well be mistaken by her son 
for the glow of maternal joy and pleasure in 

having him at length restored to her, — “ and is 
it possible that you will consent to remain in 
obscurity 1 is it possible that the Marquis of 
Eagledean will not urge you to enforce your 
claims 

“ The Marquis of Eagledean is a generous- 
hearted man I" interrupted Deveril ; “ and he 
has yielded to my persuasion —he has consented 
that I shall follow my own inclinations. Oh, 
my dearest mother 1 I feel too grateful that you 
have received me to your arms, to think for a 
moment of injuring a single hair of your head. 
No— not for worlds would I do it ! It is hard, 
no doubt, that I should behold another usurp- 
ing my place : but that is preferable to the 
exposure which must ensue if I aBsert my 
claims, and which would involve you in ruin 1’’ 

“ Do I indeed hear aright ?” exclaimed Lady 
Saxondale, almost wild with joy. “ In the 
same moment that I embrace a son, do I 
receive from his lips the most affectionate 
assurances 1" 

“I call heaven to witness the sincerity of 
what I say 1" cried Deveril. “ No, no 1— much 
as my soul may shrink from the bare idea of 
living privy to an imposture, yet is it better so 
than to involve you in disgrace. I envy not 
my supplanter the proud title which he wears 
and the riches which must be his. My views 
are modest— my aspirations humble : 1 have 
more than sufficient for my wants— I an to be- 
come the husband of a charming creature 
whom I lovo— and in all this will my happi- 
ness consist. To plunge you into disgrace 
and ruin, in order that I myself should assume 
a lofty rank and become possessed of vast 
estates, would only constitute for me a gilded 
wretchedness, in the midst of which I should 
pine and languish away. Suffer me sometimes 
to see you— suffer me occasionally, when the 
eye of heaven is alone upon us, to embrace yon 
as my mother — and I shall ask no'more I” 

“ Dearest boy 1" murmured Lady Saxondale, 
ilinging her arms about his neck ; “ instead of 
being grieved at the revelation of that woman’s 
secret I am rejoiced at it, since it has given so 
dutiful, affectionate and loving a son to my 
arms. But are you sure there will not come a 
moment when you will repent of this forbear- 
ance — when you will long to become possessed 
of your own f" 

“ No— never I never 1" ejaculated Deveril 
energetically. “ I wonld not— I could not 
build up the fabric of my own worldly pros- 
perity upon your ruin and disgrace 1*’ 

“ Say my death 1" added Lady Saxondale 
emphatically ; “for I could not possibly survive 
exposure. But tell me hll the incidents of your 
past life : tell me everything 1 You must be 
awaro that I have now the deepest interest in 
whatsoever concerns yon." 

Our hero thereupon proceeded to narrate 
to his mother that history which lie detailed 
to Lady Fiorina Staunton, and which has been 
given at greater length in earlier chapters of j 
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this narrative. He told her how he had been 
brought tip by the wandering player?— how he 
bad been taught to regard them as his parents— 
and how he lmd looked upon Angela as his sister. 
He described how she whom he had believed 
to be his mother, perished prematurely— how 
Mr. Deveril took him and Angela to Italy — 
how he died there — and how on liis death- 
bed he uttered that incomplete sentence which 
bad subsequently led to a search for the 
manager Thompson. Then he described how 
the Marquis of Eapledean, under the name, of 
Mr. Gunthorpe, had proved so kind a friend to 
himself and Angela— how lie was engaged to 
be married to Lady Fiorina— and how Angela 
was the betrothed of Francis Eaton. 

Lady Faxondale listened with the deepest in- 
terest; and throughout the narrative she fre- 
quently bestowed upon her son dressing indica- 
tions of commiseration and sympathy. Hut 
when he had terminated, not odo syllable of 
explanation did she volunteer on her own side 
— not a word to clear up those mysteries which 
Madge Somers had by her death loft still un- 
revealed : — not the slightest detail did she give 
of the circumstances "under which she had 
procured possession of that woman’s child, to 
pass it off as her own and frustrate the hopes 
and aims of Ralph Fareficld not a whisper 
did she breathe to account how it was that the 
suppositious individual should bear upon the 
neck a mark precisely similar to that which 
her real offspring himself bore. Nor did 
WilFam Deveril consider it at the moment to 
be at all strange that Lady Saxondale should 
thus continue so closely reserved— so extremely 
guarded, on these points ; his mind was too full 
of a variety of conflicting emotions to enable 
him to settle his mental gaze, from the midst 
of that excitement, on any one particular 
subject. She had embraced him as her -an — 
she had treated him with sympathy— she 
lavished upon him the evidences of maternal 
affection : and he claimed no more at her hands! 

“ You must leave me now, dearest boy,' 1 she 
at length said : “ or those who are in the house, 
will consider it singular that your visit lasts so 
long. Come to me again when yon choose ; 
and I will always contrive to see vou alone, 
that I may fold you in my arms. But do not 
write to me on any consideration : letters may 
miscarry ” 

“ Mother," interrupted Deveril, “ rest assured 
that I will do nothing to compromise you.” 

“ Dearest boy I” she murmured, ns she once 
more strained him in her arms : and in a few 
instants he took his departure. 

The door closed behind him ; and then Lady 
Saxondale’s countenance became suddenly 
radiant with triumphant satisfaction. But it 
is necessary that we should afford our renders 
some little insight into the feelings and the 
motives which inspired her ladyship through- 
out the preceding interview, inasmuch as there 
was indeed but little sincerity in her demeanour 


towards him whom she had thus discovered t 
he her own real and lawful offspring. "When 
the announcement of this fact was so suddenly 
made to her, and her son fell upon his knees at 
her feet, she was stricken with the wildest ter- 
ror lest the next phase in the startling drama 
should be the fullest exposure of the tremen- 
dous cheat which she had palmed upon society; 
but in an instant it occurred to her that if her 
salvation were possible, it could only be by 
means of a hypocritical cajolery, and therefore 
was it that she strained her son to her bosom. 
The discourse which ensued was rapid ; and 
each snerrs-ive sentence spoken by our hero, 
was full of hope and encouragement for that 
vile bad woman. She learnt that Madge Somers 
wa° dead, and that she had revealed nothing 
beyond the bare fact of the fraud itself in 
respect to her own son who passed as Edmund 
Saxondale, but who was really the surplanter 
of him who was known to the world as William 
Deveril. Moreover, her ladyship received the 
welcome intelligence that the stupendous secret 
was to he kept — that nothing was to be made 
known— that the lips of Angela and the Mar- 
quis of Kigledcan were sealed— and that 
William himself preferred his comparative 
obscurity, to the attainment of rank and riches 
by the ruin of liis mother. It was not there- 
fore difficult for Lady Saxondale to bring her- 
self to lavish cavesses npon our hero— to press 
him to her bosom — to acknowledge him as her 
offspring - to welcome him ns her son— to speak 
kindly and to look tenderly. 

But her heart was in reality unmoved to- 
wards him : those maternal yearnings which 
are so natural of the part of woman, and almost 
so invariable, were in this instance’ stifled, 
subdued, and crushed beneath the weight of 
selfish considerations. Had ho proclaimed an 
intention of demanding his rights and appealing 
to the tribunals, she would have ignored him 
as her son— she would have repudiated his 
claim to be considered her offspring— she would 
have dared him to the proof ; and she would 
have risked everything in the desperate 
struggle of one last fight for the maintenance 
of all that she had committed so many crimes 
to consolidate. But he had acted otherwise — 
her conduct was shaped accordingly — and when 
he went forth from her presence, she felt her- 
self in reality more safe and secure than for 
many months past she lmd been. No wonder 
therefore that a smile of satisfaction and exult- 
ing triumph appeared upon her features ; 
for in this brief interview she had comprehend- 
ed all that wan grand, noble, and magnanimous 
on the part of her son ; and she felt confident 
that whatsoever he had promised he would 
faithfully perform. 

The glance which she threw over her present 
position was in every way reassuring and com- 
forting for the bad heart of this unscrupulous 
lady. Madge Somers was dead ; and she need 
trouble herself concerning that woman no 
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[longer. Lord Harold Staunton, being irrecon-. situated in the midst of its grounds : and tak- 
cilably at variance with his uncle the Marquis I ing a fancy to thespot, they decided upon 
of Eagledean, was altogether dependent upon settling there, at least fora while. The house 
her— and therefore in her power. She needed was to be let furnished, and belonged to the old 
not his services to forward her aims ; and Blie notary of the village : a bargain was soon struck 
could consequently dictate to him her own —the Count de Toledo needed to give no re- 
terms. In this respect her resolution was ferences, for he had something much better in 
taken : she would retain him as her paramour : the shape of a well-filled purse ; and hiring 
for having become excluded from the society the house and premises for a year certain, he 
in which she was once wont to move, she did paid the entire rent in advance, 
not intend to stand upon any scruples in the It was under auspices which thus seemed 

gratification of her passions. Over Edmund particularly favourable in the eyes of the vil- 
her dominion was likewise completely estab- lagers, that the Count and Countess took 
lished : 'the. crime which ho had committed possession of the cottage. Their domestic 
and the vices to which he was addicted, establishment was increased by the hire of 
rendered him pliant and ductile in her two more servants — one male and the other I 
hands. She had no farther fear of the Mar- female — from the village : and at some adjacent 
quis of Eagledean’s animosity on account of past town the Count purchased the horses and 
occurrences : her son would prove her friend in carriages. They lived in good style— paid I 
that quarter. As to Dr. Ferney, she flattered their bills regularly — and were therefore well 
herself that a little cajolery or the simulation of spoken of throughout the neighbourhood. 1 
intense3t anguish, would at any time over-ride They were speedily visited by the few good 
his scruples nnd prove more potent than his families resident in that district, and thus 
qualms of conscience. Tims altogether, as seemed to have just as much society as could be 
she contemplated, her present position, Lady wanted by persons for whom a somewhat re- 
Saxondalc felt satisfied, elate, and triumphant, tired and secluded mode of life evidently 

possessed the greatest charm. 

The Count de Toledo was, ns his title implies 

a Spaniard : and his age appeared to be about 1 
CHAPTER CLXIV. seven or cight-and-twenty. He was a fine 

man — but of features too coarse to be styled 
tiie count and countess or TOLEDO. actually handsome ; and there was a certain 
roughness in his manner as well as in his ap- 
UrwAUPS of eight months had elapsed from the pearance, which, though neither positively 
date of those incidents which we have been rude nor uncouth, yet showed a deficiency of 
relating ; and it was now the autumn of 1815. that polish which is to be acquired in the 
A glorious autumn it was too— but nowhere drawing-rooms of the fashionable world.. But 
more glowing nor richer in nature’s produce of it was understood that he had served in the 
fruits and flowers than in the southern districts Spanish army, and for several years had passed 
of France. hia time in camps or barracks, during the 

In the neighbourhood of a beautiful, little civil wars between the Christinos and the 
village, on the French side of the Eastern Carlists. It was therefore supposed that his 
Pyrenees, a delightful cottage-residence was partial roughness of manner which character- 
situated in the midst of a spacious nnd well- ized him, lmd been derived from liia military 
kept garden. There wore likewise pleasure- life ; and as hia conversation was interesting, 
grounds and shrubberies — an orchard— and a varied, and full of anecdotes, — moreover, as 
piece of water, on which the swans floated in he was proficient in all manly sports, was ex- 
graceful stateliness. In the stables attached ccedingly hospitable in his entertainment of 
to this dwelling, there were three or four the few friends who visited at the cottage, and 
horses ; and in the coach-house a close carriage was liberal in his dealings with the village 
and an elegant phaeton. The occupants of this tradesmen— living also in good style, though in 
charming villa were a gentleman and lady, two that comparative seclusion,— he soon became a 
male domestic^, and two females. The house favourite with all who knew him. His person, 
and premises had been to let for some time if not handsome, was of a fine manly appear- 
until within about a couple of months of the ancc : bis dark hair, singularly luxuriant, 
period of which we are now writing — when curled naturally : his large black eyes were full 
they were suddenly taken by the Count and of fire ; and be had a magnificent set of teeth. 
Countess of Toledo, the gentleman and lady His form was well set, muscular, and athletic, 
already alluded to. They arrived one evening — powerful without being ungainly. He was a 
with a couple of attendants— one male and one superb horseman, and managed his spirited 
female— in a post-chaise from a northernly steed with the utmost skill and expertness, 
direction— it was believed from Paris ; and But it was said that he was vain and 
they halted for a day or two at the village inn. conceited, inasmuch as he Btudied a certain 
During their walks in the neighbourhood, they affectation in his dress, as. if be were 
perceived the villa-residence so charmingly fond of the display of a varied and exten_ 
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sivc wardrobe,— some of his garments being 
of those outre fashions which at that time 
had begun to be prevalent in the French 
capital. 

The Countess de Toledo was an English lady, 
and remarkably handsome. Indeed, not to 
make any unnecessary mystery upon this point, 
we may as well at once state that she was 
an old acquaintance of the reader’s— being 
none other than Juliana, Lady Saxondale's 
elder daughter. After her adventures with 
the Viscount de Chateauneuf, she had precipi- 
tately left the Durands’ villa, in the manner 
described in an earlier chapter ; and retiring to 
some remote and obscure French town, had 
there lived in seclusion, as well as under a 
feigned name, until the time arrived when she 
was to become a mother. The child perished 
at its birth ; and when perfectly convalescent, 
Juliana returned to Paris. She had previously 
ascertained that her sister and the Marquis of 
Villcbelle, neither of whom Bhe had any inclin- 
ation to meet, were then dwelling in Naples ; 
and she had also learnt that the Viscount and 
Viscountess de Chateauneuf were absent on 
some tour whence they were not expected to 
return for several months. She was therefore 
under no apprehension of encountering in the 
capital any persons whom she would rather not 
meet : and taking handsome apartments, she 
looked about her for the purpose of entrapping 
either a wealthy husband ora paramour. 

Juliana had determined not to revisit Eng- 
land. She had not a sufficiency of brazen 
effrontery to hold her head erect and look the 
world in the face where her shame was well 
known,— as her mother had done. With Lady 
Saxondale she had occasionally correspond- 
ed that very letter which she received 
when the reader was first introduced to her 
at the Durands’ vill, was from her ladyship ; 
and it made her acquainted with the omnipotent 
sway which Edmund’s wife had obtained over 
him, as well as of the mother’s determination to 
consign him to a madhouse. Subsequent corres- 
pondence from the same quarter informed 
Juliana of Adelaide’s death in Lincolnshire : but 
the young lady did not suspect that it was a foul 
murder instead of an accident. In her own 
letters to her mother, she mentioned nothing of 
her amour with the Viscount de Chateauneuf : 
but she gave due notice of her several changes 
of abode— of the death of her child— and of her 
removal to'Paris again. Lady Saxondale liked 
her daughter too little to he very pressing in 
her letters that she should return to England : 
on the contrary, she wrote her approval of 
Juliana’s resolve to remain abroad, and was by 
no means niggard in remitting funds as often 
as they were asked for. 

It was in Paris, on her return thither after 
her confinement, that Juliana fell in with the 
Count de Toledo, who was living in grand style 
at one of the most fashionable hotels. At first 
she considered him somewhat repulsive in his 


looks and uncouth in his manners : and no 
wonder, when she contrasted him with the 
delicate beauty of Francis Paton, and the ex- 
quisite gentility of the Viscount de Chateau- 
neuf. Rut as * their acquaintance improved, 
the first feelings of aversion rapidly wore off : 
the fine eyes and splendid teeth of the Count 
de Toledo were no inconsiderable saving-clauses 
in bis favour : lie was good-humoured and en- 
tertaining-liberal and frank-liearted ; and Ju- 
liana saw that the [conquest would he a much 
more easy one than that of a nobleman or 
gentleman of a greater drawing-room refine- 
ment. Resides, the Count in due course began 
to pay his addresses with an evidently honour- 
able intention ; and a marriage with a Spanish 
nobleman who seemed possessed of ample 
wealth, was a chance by no moans to be dis- 
carded by a young lady in so false a position 
as .T uliana Farcficld. 

When she perceived that the Count de Toledo 
was serious in his intentions towards her, she 
prudently instituted inquiries concerning him. 
She had in her service a French maid of exceed- 
ing shrewdness and quick intelligence ; and 
through her she ascertained that the Count was 
really, as he had often informed her, a frequent 
visitor at the house of the Spanish Ambassador 
in Paris. This was sufficient to guarantee his 
respectability,— while bis mode of life evidently 
indicated the possession of ample means. On 
her side, Juliana took good care to let the 
Spanish nobleman become aware that she was 
the daughter of Lady Saxondale, and the sister 
of the bearer of the same proud title : she 
devised a story of ill-health in England, and 
the advice of physicians, as the cause for her 
residing abroad ; and she did not forget to 
mention that her younger Bister was married to 
the Marquis of Villebelle, a Frenchman of high 
standing and at that time Minister Pleni- 
potentiary at the Court of Naples, 

Being thus mutually satisfied with each 
other, there was nothing to prevent a matri- 
monial alliance ; and as the Count de Toledo 
was a rigid Catholic, the nuptials were 
solemnized in a twofold manner — first in a 
French Church, and immediately afterwards 
in the chapel of the English Embassy, it had 
been .arranged that after the ceremonies, 
the Count was to bear hia bride into Spain — 
where they were to take up their abode on his 
ancestral estates in the Principality of Cata- 
lonia. They quitted Paris in a post-chaise, — 
the Countess attended by her maid— the Count 
by a valet who had been a considerable time in 
liis service. But during the journey southward, 
they saw in the newspapers that there had 
been one of those Budden changes of Ministry 
which were of such frequent occurrence in 
Spain ; and .the Count was overwhelmed with 
alfiiction. It waB some time before Juliana 
could obtain from him the revelation of the 
cause of that sorrow which had thos so ab- 
ruptly seized upon him. At length, however,) 
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by dint of caresses and entreaties, she gleaned 
the following explanations : — 

He had originally been an officer in the 
Queen's service ; but as his sympathies were 
always in favour of Don Carlos, he had passed 
over with a considerable portion of his regi- 
ment to that Prince’s side. For this action he 
had been excluded from the amnesty which 
took' place at the termination of the civil war : 
but he was given to understand, after a little 
while, that he might in all safety return to his 
estates, which had not been confiscated. This 
circumstance of the non-confiscation of his 
property — together with the secret . intelli- 
gence forwarded to him that he mighty go back 
to his ancestral mansion — was to be ascribed to 
the fact that he possessed a staunch friend in 
one of the Ministers then in power, — though 
this friendship had been unavailibgly exercised 
towards obtaining the inclusion of the Count’s 
name in the amnesty. The Count did return 
to his estates, where for some period he lived 
unmolested : he then went to Paris, and fell in 
with Juliana, whom he married. Several suc- 
cessive Ministries had in the meantime held the 
reins of power ; and no measure was adopted 
towards his . own personal molestation' or 
the seizure of his domains : he had therefore 
considered himself perfectly secure, and al- 
together justified in espousing her who had 
captivated his heart. . But now this sudden 
overthrow of the last Ministry had brought 
into office His most implacable enemy, at whose 
hands everything was to be dreaded ; and hence 
the grief with which he was overwhelmed on 
reading the intelligence in the newspapers. 

Such was the narrative of explanations which 
the Count de Toledo gave Juliana : and she was 
naturally much chagrined at a circumstances 
which threatened to render her husband a 
prescribed exile 1 from his country. Besides, 
the Count had represented his Catalan mansion 
and his surrounding estates in such glowing 
colours, that the bride was naturally desirous 
to be introduced to the palatial residence and 
the wide domains of which she had become the 
mistress ; and therefore her disappointment 
and her affliction were all the more bitter. But 
there was something consolatory in the state- 
ments which her husband, on calmer delibera- 
tion, was enabled to make. He fortunately had 
still a very considerable supply of ready money 
at his command : he knew also that the inten- 
dant of his domains had ample funds in band, 
and was a strictly honourable man — so that it 
would only be needful to communicate with 
him, in order to obtain the prompt hand- 
ing over of these immediately available 
resources. Juliana was thus enabled to 
take a fairer view of their prospects than at 
the first glance they seemed to present ; and 
as the journey was continued southward, she 
deliberated with her husband upon the course 
to be adopted. He suggested that they should 
push "on to the the very verge of the Pyrenees, 
i 

and that their honeymoon should be passed in 
some quiet retreat within the French frontier, 
whence they might not only watch the progress 
of affairs in Spain, but the Count might also 
communicate with his intendant in Catalonia.' 
The proposition was agreeable to J uliana— 
who, if compelled to remain in France at all,i 
much preferred a comparative seclusion, where 
there was all the less probability of her hus- 
band hearing anything to her disadvantage : 
for, as the reader may suppose, she had taken 
good care not to inform him that she had al- 
ready be&n the mistress of two paramours, and 
h8d likewise been a mother. They reached the 
little village- alluded to in the opening of this 
chapter : the picturesque cottage, with its 
attached grounds, at once appeared to them a 
suitable residence ; and as the notary to whom 
it belonged, would not let it for a shorter term 
than a year, a man of the Count’s resources was' 
not likely to hesitate at the arrangement. On! 
the contrary, as he expressed himself to Juli- 
ana, he would only be too glad to sacrifice some 
little rent by being enabled to return into Spain 
and bear his bride to his ancestral home at an 
earlier period than the term for which they; 
hired the villa-residence. 

The Countess of Toledo did not love her hus- 
band in the proper meaning of the term : her’s 
was a heart totally unfitted for a pure and 
virtuous affection. Whatsoever feeling she ex-' 
perienced at all akin to love, was one of the! 
sense and not of the sentiment. It was inter- 
twined with the gross cravings of her tempera-/ 
ment ; and the attachment which Bhe bore for ( 
the Count was precisely the same which in her. 
licentiousness she would have bestowed upon a 
paramour. Her feeling for Francis Paton had 1 
been of the same character — but more f urious' 
and frenetic in its devouring regards, because! 
he was the first by whom her sensuousness was 
gratified. The Viscount de Chateauneuf she- 
had loved much less, because her designs in 
respect to him were based upon a worldly- 
minded selfishness ; and when these were disap- 
pointed, she could as readily hate and detest as 
ever she had liked him. The Count de Toledo' 
was the object of her sensuous regards : she was 
also the more pleased with him the better she 
knew him, on account of his good-nature and 
the manliness of his spirit, which qualities 
invariably secure the esteem of every kind and 
class of women. But on the other hand, he 
was much attached to her. It is certain that 
he had espoused her not with the idea that she 
possessed any pecuniary means of importance ; 
because she had not deceived him on that 
point ; nor indeed, when estimating their im- 
mediate resources, had he for a single instant 
taken into calculation or made the slightest 
allusion to any funds which she might in case 
of emergency obtain from her mother. But he 
liked her for herself alone. She . was remark- 
ably handsome since her confinement her 
charms had expanded into a richer exuberance 
• 
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than even that which they before possessed ; 
and being a creature of luxurious tcmperi- 
ment, she was well calculated to please the 
fervid Spaniard. There was something, too, 
in the polish of her manners and the eisy 
elegance of her deportment, which might 
be supposed to exercise no ordinary influence 
upon the rougher nature of her husband. She 
spoke French fluently : this was the language 
in which they were accustomed to converse ; 
and being intelligent as well as accomplished, 
Juliana could render her discourse sparkling, 
winning, or fascinating, according to her pur- 
pose or her humour. Moreover, the Count was 
proud of his handsome English wife ; and a 
husband’s pride of the object of his choice is in 
itself a degree of admiration which cannot be 
inseparable from love. - 

The Srat two months of their residence near 
the little French village was happy enough : 
for ss we have before observed, they had just 
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sufficient society to prevent the time from 
hanging heavily on their hands, and for pre- 
venting their mode of existence from appearing 
monotonous. Juliana rode well on horseback ; 
and the liked to accompany her husband amidst 
the beautiful scenerv of the neighbourhood 
where they dwelt. _ They drove out too in the 
phaeton ; and iu their close carriage they 
•visited- occasionally of an evening the few 
families with whom they had become acquain- 
ted. Juliana had wiitten to her mother to 
mention her marriage ; and Lady Saxondale 
was but too glad to have thus got rid of a 
diughter whom for some time past she had 
ceased to love, but towards whom she had been 
compelled to act with a certain degree of ap- 
parent kindness,, inasmuch as Juliana was 
acquainted with the secret of the tremendous 
inmosture in respect to Edmund. 

It was the month of September when wc 
introduce our reader to the cottage where the 
Count and Countess of Toledo are now residing. 
Their somewhat extravagant mode of life— the 
purchase of horses and carriages- and the 
suraptuousuess of the entertainments which 
they gave, and which though few, were 
nevertheless costly in the extreme, — had 
by this time . absorbed the greater por- 
tion of the available funds which the Count 
had brought with him from Paris. One day, 
ho mentioned to his wife that it would be 
needful to communicate with hia intendant ; 
and as no tidings had been received of any 
overt measure of a hostile character being 
adopted towards, him, either in the form of 
proclaimed proscription or of property confisca- 
tion, he suggested that it would bo as well 
if he were to pay a secret and stealthy visit to 
his estate in order to transact personally his 
business with his steward. Juliana was averse 
to this project, inasmuch as by (he mere fact 
of her husband’s proposing to repair with so 
much precaution to his domain, it was suffi- 
ciently evident he feared to be arrested. He 
however assured her that there was little danger 
of such a result, as he could rely upon the 
fidelity of his dependants— but that being 
liable to hostile proceedings, lie of course pur- 
posed to adopt the precautions he liad uarned. 
She herself offered to undertake the journey 
and see the intendant : but he observed that 
it would look strange in the (village if she were 
thus to absent herself while he remained at 
home. Then she proposed that his valet 
should be entrusted with the mission : but the 
Count objected to place so strong a temptation 
as a considerable sum of money in tlie man’s 
bands. Thus all her objections and her pro- 
positions were overruled ; and the Count him- 
self set off on the expedition. 

He remained absent for about ten days, 
during which interval Juliana experienced more 
or less uneasiness on his behalf. At the expir- 
ation of this period lie returned home safe, at a 
late hour one night, bringing with him a certain 


amount of money — but by no means so large as 
he had been led to expect. This however he 
readily accounted for, by stating that the inten- 
dant had been compelled to lay out consider- 
able sums on the repairs of the mansion when 
he first received the intelligence that it was to 
be gotten in good order for the reception of a 
mistress. In respect to his own peculiar in a 
political sense, it remained unaltered either for 
the better or the worse : but it was still danger- 
ous for him to think of returning openly to. 
Spain, so long as his enemy continued a member 
of the Ministry. 

It was about this time that J uliana read in one 
of the French newspapers that the Marquis of 
Yillcbelle had been transferred from the Neapo- 
litan Embassy to tliat of Madrid, thus receiv- 
ing a promotion in the diplomatic hierarchy. 
Tt farther appeared -Ibat the Marquis and 
Marchioness, accompanied by their suite, 
were about to proceed by sea from Naples 
to Spain, so .as to avoid the circuitous 
route of an overland journey. As the 
Count frequently assured Juliana that the 
present Spanish Ministry could not possibly j 
last long,— and that as the next one would mostj 
probably consist of personages more friendly 
disposed towards himself, he might expect to be 
shortly enabled to return openly to his estates, 
— she began to reflect that as they might 
possibly visit Madrid, where she would encoun- 
ter her sister and brother-in-law, it was bad 
policy on her pait to abstain from correspond- 
ing with them. She therefore wrote to Con- 
stance, acquainting her with her marriage, and 
highly eulogizing her husband. It happened 
that the Count was going into the village at the 
moment when Juliana had finished writing this 
letter ; and he accordingly took it with him to 
put in the post. Hays went by — they grew into 
weeks— and still no answer was returned. 
Nevertheless Juliana read in the newspapers 
that in the interval the Marquis and Marchio- 
ness of Villebelle had arrived in safety at 
Madrid, and were duly installed in the mansion j 
of the French Embassy in that city. She 
fancied that her letter must have miscarried : 
for she thought that Constance' was too gener- 
ous-hearted to cherish any rancour on account 
of her precipitate flight from the Durand’s villa 
after her affair with the Viscount dc Clmteau- 
neuf. She accordingly wrote again ; and the 
Count, taking charge of the letter, promised to 
see that the postmaster was particular in con- 
signing it to the mail-bag. Again did days 
and weeks go past ; and still no response came. 
Then Juliana could arrive at no other con- 
clusion than that her sister was mortally 
offended with her ; and her pride prevented 
her from penning a third epistle. 

Christmas was now drawing near ; and again 
were the Count’s funds at a low ebb : again 
therefore did he resolve upon paying another 
stealthy visit to his estates in Catalonia on the 
other side of the Pyrenean boundary. On this 
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second occasion he remained absent for 
fornight, — at the expiration of which timi 
he returned safe and Bound, and with 
considerable sum of money: Juliana wa. 
rejoiced at the thought that her h-.isbam 
possessed such an honest intendant ; anc 
she more than ever longed to hasten and be- 
come the mistress of those estates which pro- 
duced such ample revenues. It was on the 
morning after the Count de Toledo’s return, 
that they rode out together in the phaeton. On 
these occasions they seldom took a domestic 
with them, as they preferred to he left to their 
own unrestrained discourse. After making a 
considerable circnit they were returning 
through the village, when a sadden ej -tculatioD, 
as if of surprised recognition, reached their 
ears. Glancing simultaneously in the direction 
whence it came, they perceived a wretched- 
looking man, wrapped in the rags of beggary — 
but such tatters as he did wear, indicating a 
denizen of the Catalan wilds on the other side 
of the Pyrenees. 

“ Ah 1 ’ cried the Cmnt de Toledo, “ I know 
the poor man ! he is a labourer of my own 

estate Or rather, dearest Juliaui,” he added 

tenderly, 1 ought to say of our estates:’— 
then having made a gesture to the wretched 
object, as if to imply that he would come to his 
succour, the Count gave the reins to his wife, 
requesting her to drive slowly on ; and he leapt 
down from the vehicle. 

Tnis little incident occurred on the outskirt 
of the village, and was unnoticed by any of the 
inhabitants. 

Juliana drove on in a leisurely manner, as 
she had been directed, and without thinking 
very much of the occurrence. In a few minutes 
she was rejoined by her husband, — who, taking 
the reins from her hands, drove homeward. 
While proceeding thither he gave her to 
understand that the unfortunate labourer had 
wounded a soldier in a disturbance, and had 
been compelled to fly the country, — adding 
that as he ( the Count ) happened to have but 
a mere trifle of money about him at the time, 
he had bidden the poor man await him in the 
village, whither he purposed to return and 
give him more substantial assistance. Accord- 
ingly, on reaching the house, the Count went 
to the strong-box ; and having taken thence 
what he wanted, hastened back to the village. 

A month passed after this incident ; and one 
day, on a tradesman presenting the amount of 
his bill, the Count de Toledo bade him return in 
a fornight, at which time he would be in re- 
ceipt of ample funds. The man was perfectly 
satisfied with the assurance, and went away. 
Bat J uliana was astonished that her husband 
should have thns put him off, as she imagined 
that there must be a considerable remnant of 
the large sum which he had brought back on 
his second visit to his Spanish domain. The 
Count assured her that somehow or another 
the money had melted away, -Atdding with a 

laugh, that he must make another journey 
across the Pyrenean boundary. As he treated 
the matter thus lightly, the Countess thought 
but little more of it— save and except so far as 
it regarded the necessity for this third separa- 
tion. The Count however assured her that he 
incurred little or no risk ; and after affection- 
ately embracing her, he mounted his horse and 
took his departure. 

In the evening of that very same day, Ju- 
liana was informed by her maid that a person 
was inquiring for the Count, and would not 
be satisfied with the assurance of his lord- 
ship's absence unless he saw the Countess 
herself. She, fancying that it might be some 
particular business which had brought the 
individual thither, desired that he should 
be shown into the room where she was 
seated : but the moment he made his appear- 
ance, she at once recognised him as that same 
wretched-looking object who had been relieved 
a month back. He was not however now clad 
in the same ragged style, but was very decent- 
ly apparelled in a suit of broad-cloth, which 
but ill became his uncouth and ungaiuly form. 
He had a dissipated look ; and his aspect alto- 
gether was little prepossessing. He addressed 
the Countess in his native .Spanish tongue, of 
which she understood too little to comprehend 
him : she accordingly desired that her husband’s 
valet, who was a Spaniard, should be Bent for ; 
and the moment the domestic entered the rootn, 
a mutual recognition took place between him 
and the visitor. This was of course natural • 
enough, inasmuch as the latter had been repre- 
sented as a labourer on the Count’s estate, and 
therefore could scarcely fail of being known to 
the v-.Iet, who had been for some years in his 
lordship's service. The valet drew the man 
away from the room ; and leading him into 
the garden, conversed with him there for a 
considerable time -at the expiration of which 
he took his departure. Returning to the par- 
lour, the vatet informed the Countess that the 
poor man, relying on his lordship's generosity, 
had called to solict some fartner assistance, 
which he ( the valet ) had given to the extent 
of his means. 

A fortnight elapsed from the date of the 
Cjnnt’s departure on this third visit to his 
estates ; and he then re-appeared at the cottage : 
but his left arm was in a sling— he looked pale, 
ill, and haggard. Juliana was at first much 
terrified on his account :• but he hastened to 
assure her that though he had sustained ; a 
somewhat serious injury, there was nothing to 
be profoundly alarmed at. A surgeon was at 
once sent for ; and he substituted proper ap- 
pliances for the clumsy bandages which had in 
the first instance been tied over the wound. 
Meantime the Countess had gathered from her 
husband's lips that he had been attacked by 
banditti on the Spanish side of the Pyrenees — 
that he had defended himself successfully 
against them, until some shepherds who were 
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guarding their flock3, happened to come to his 
assistance, when the ruffians retreated pre- 
cipitately. He had however sustained that 
injury in the arm: but he treated it lightly, 
inasmuch as he had frustrated the object of 
the predatory horde, and retained in safety 
the considerable sum c f money which he had 
brought with him from his intendant. Juliana 
now told him of the visit which the labourer 
had paid during his absence —at which the 
Count at first appeared considerably annoyed: 
but when he learnt that the Countess was 
unable to comprehend him, and had transferred 
him over to the valet fur explanations, his lord- 
ship became appeased, — treating the matter 
more lightly, and passing away from the subject 
with the observation “ that the fellow deserved 
some blame for imposing upon food-nature. 1 ' • 
Several weeks passed : the Count's wound 
was thoroughly healed— he no longer felt any 
l ad effects from it ; and as the Spring, which is 
early in its visits in that genial clime, was now 
at hand, the rides and drives were regularly 
resumed amidst the delightful scenery of 
the neighbourhood. Tbo- garden began to 
put forth its richest floral beauties ; and 
the trees, with their myriads of blossom, 
gave promise of a luxuriant fruitage. The 
sun was Dpw^pj>xerfnl for many hours 
’dftf jfig^tlTC.rday r%ut ' the' ' eve n i n gs’ “we re 
delicious. Juliana, who had occasionally felt 
her mode of existence somewhat gloomy and 
monotonous in the winter-time, was now all 
life and spirits once again : but she was never- 
theless more or less impatient at the prolonged 
delay which was keeping her husband still an 
exile from his domain. He however was of 
such unvaried good-nature— so kind and affec- 
tionate towards her— so attentive— indeed al- 
most so uxoriously solicitous to anticipate her 
wants and administer to her enjoyments that 
she had really learned to love him as much as 
it was possible for such a heart as Jiera to love at 
all. She did not regret the brilliant society in 
which she had been wont to move in her native 
land ere the exposure of her shame at Sxxon- 
dale Castle: she cared nothing now for the 
idle pomps and sp’endours of fashionable 
life : but her chief longing was to play 
the part of a soit of feudal peeress at 
her husband’s mansion in the midst of 
his wide domains. The Count, comprehend- 
ing what thus at times was occupying her 
thoughts, assured her that the present Ministry 
could not possibly last much longer— that it 
had already endured for a greater period than 
could have been anticipated— and that its fall 
would no doubt prove in its results favourable 
to the wishes which they both so deeply enter- 
tained. Juliana made no reply to her husband’s 
representations : in her heart she feared that 
he only held out these hopes in order to appease 
her, but in which he himself was by no means 
sanguine. 

It was one beautiful afterriaon at the end of 


March, that Juliana was seated by the open 
window of the cottage parlour, while her hus- 
band was smoking his cigar in the garden. At 
every turn he passed by the casement, and bent 
upon her a fond look, at the same time bestow- 
ing some kind word. Having finished his cigar, 
he approached the house for the purpose of 
entering— but again lingered in front of- the 
window to make some passing remark. By one 
of those movements which have no particular 
meaning, he took off his hat as he stood near 
the casement ; and so powerful was the glow of 
the sun that it made his. hair, which was of a 
dark colour, seem absolutely light in the, golden 
beams which poured their effulgence upon hio 
head. Juliana was just on the point of admo- 
nishing him not to expose himself too much to 
the fervid heat of the unclouded sun, — when 
she noticed that he dropped his hat with a 
sudden start, and as if all in an instant thrown 
into some degree of excitement or confusion. 
But as quickly recovering his self-possession, 
he s vid to his wife, “ I will rejoin you, dearest, 
in a few moments and then hastened away 
towards the farther extremity of the garden. 

Juliana thought there was something 
singular in this proceeding ; and she at once 
issued from the cottage. On emerging into the 
garden, she beheld her husband entering the 
orchard, iu company with a man whom she 
recognised no that labourer who on two pre- 
vious occasions had sought relief. A gloom 
came over her countenance ; she liked not the 
aspect of these circumstances ; and from the 
shade of some trees, she watched her husband 
and llmt individual as they passed slowly along 
in the orchard. She saw them stop short, and 
both gesticulated violently ; so that she now 
wondered that the man should have the imper- 
tinence to assume so threatening an attitude in 
the presence of the Count. A suspicion that 
there was something more in the repeated visits 
of this person than she had hitherto been led to 
believe, entered her mind ; and this gave rise 
to other reflectione, which were by no means 
calculated to relieve her from anxiety. 

Still she kept her eyes fixed upon her hus- 
band and his companion : but as she suddenly 
beheld them separate— the man remaining 
where he was, and the Count retracing his way 
rapidly towards the dwelling— she sped back 
thither before be had an opportunity of seeing 
that she had issued forth at all. [Resuming her 
seat in the parlour, she awaited the Count’s 
entrance,— composing her features as well as 
she was able, and wondering whether he would 
tell her what had taken place. He entered the i 
cottage in a few minutes ; but instead of re- 
joining her in the parlour, weut straight 
up to the bed-chamber where the cash-box was 
kept. She at once surmised that it was to 
procure fresh means of relief for the man who 
thus appeared to have such strong claims on 
her husband's bounty. He did not remain 
many moments upstairs ; and on descending, 
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CHAPTER CLXY. 

THE MEETING. 

Foe the first few days after they had thus 
separated, Juliana continued much troubled in 
her mind. Sometimes she was dull ,and des- 
ponding — haunted by vague suspicions — a prey 
to indefinite fears : at other times she was 
excited, impatient, and angry, — thinking that 
she bad not acted with proper spirit ■ in 
forbearing from questioning her husband 
farther relative to the man whose fre- 
quent extortions compelled him to visit 
his intendanfc oftener than he otherwise 
would have done. And now, too, she began to 
I reflect that these repeated absences might have 
been very well avoided, if the intendant himself 
came periodically across the Pyrenean boundary 
to bring the requisite supplies, — which course, 
indeed, seemed much more natural on the part 
of that functionary, rather than suffer his 
master to endanger his own safety by running 
after him. She wondered that this had not 
struck her before. S^is ojdon Js-terri bly-proli fic : 
ib.e u genders a thousand ;— and such was the 
ciisa in tlie 'present instance. Juliana began to 
j calculate that though they lived avell, and even 
handsomely, yet their expenditure must be 
| wretchedly insignificant in comparison with 
I the lordly revenues produced by her husband s 
estates : that is to* say, if they were of the 
magnitude which he had represented. The 
thought would steal into her head that in some 
way or another she had been deceived: but 
this was an idea too frightful to harbour will- 
ingly. She endeavoured to banish it alto- 
gether : but she could not. In her attempt to 
escape from it, she sought excitement in other 
ways. She paid a round of visits— she invited 
guests to the cottage— she rode out frequently 
— she took long walks. Still that idea haunted 
her. Yet, how could she have been deceived ? 
Not in respect to her husband's) rank and 
station : for had not her maid ascertained in 
Paris he was all lie had represented himself ? 
Eat perhaps it was in the extent of his pecu- 
niary resources that he had misled her : or 
perhaps his estates were really confiscated, and 
lie had not liked to reveal the distressing truth 
— so that the resources which he represented as 
coming from his intendant, might be in reality 
furnished by the purse of private friendship ? 
At all events she resolved to lead him into the 
fu'lest explanations on his return : for now 
that her suspicious were once excited, she could 
not possibly endure a state of uncertainty and 
suspense. 

A week had elapsed from the date of the 
Count de Toledo’s departure on this last 
occasion, — when one day, as Juliana was riding 
in the phaeton through the village, the groom 
driving her, she was struck with astonishment 
on beholding M. Durand standing at the door 
of the inn. She liked this encounter as little as 


possible ; inasmuch as the Durands knew full 
well, when she was staying at their villa at 
Auteuil, that she was in a way to become a 
mother ; and they were likewise perfectly 
cognizant of her amour with the Viscount de 
Chateauneuf. If a word were breathed in the 
village of those circumstances, her reputation 
wouldbe ruined— the tale would inevitably reach 
her husband’s ear— and she would be dishonour- 
ed in liis eye3. M. Durand had at once recog- 
nised her, so that she was compelled to order 
the phaeton to stop. Hastily alighting, she ran 
forward as if to welcome him . with enthusiasm 
— but in reality to prevent him from address- 
ing her by the name of Madame Chesterfield 
(as she had been called at the villa) in the 
presence of the groom. Sho shook him by 
the hand ; and inquired with much seeming 
friendship after his wife: M. Durand led her 
into a parlour in the hostelry ; and there she 
found Madame D irand herself. It appeared 
that a brother of the old gentleman’s had re- 
cently died at Barcelona ; and as he had no 
children, M. Durand wa3 his heir. He had 
been established for a long series of years as a 
merchant in the Catalan capital, and had amass- 
ed a considerable fortuue. 0 a the strength 
of this rich heritage, Monsieur and Madame 
Durand were travelling post from Paris, and 
had diverged several miles from their more 
direct route, in order to pay a Hying visit to 
some distant relations who dwelt iu those pirts. 
On their name being mentioned, Juliana dis- 
covered— much to her apprehension aud annoy- 
ance— that they were one of the families whom 
she was accustomed to visit. 

She now had to, give explanations on her 
own side ; and these were to a certain exteub 
humiliating enough. She was obliged to con- 
fess that the name of Chestei field was a feigned 
one — that the story of a husband in India was 
altogether an invention— that she had never 
been married at the time she was at the 
Durands’ villa — and that she was in reality the 
daughter of an Eaglish peeress named Sixon- 
dale. She went on to inform the Durands that 
she was now married to the Count da Toledo, a 
Spanish nobleman who for political reasons 
was unable to enter Spain ; and that for some 
time pisb they had resided in the neighbour- 
hood of that village. She begged and implored 
Monsieur and Madame Durand to save her 
reputation ; aud as we have before stated that 
this worthy couple were by no means over nice 
in their notions of female morality, they readily 
oromised to follow her injunctions. Sbe 
lavished upon them all possible proofs of grati- 
tude and friendship ; and insisted that they 
should dine with her : but they had just par- 
taken of luncheon at the hotel, and they were 
iu haste to continue their journey. Indeed, 
their post-chaise was now in readiness ; and 
they took their leave of the Conntes3 de Toledo, 
to pursue their way,— their purpose being to 
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' enter Spain by way of Perpignan at the eastern 
extremity of the Pyrenees. 

- Juliana was much relieved when she saw 
them take their departure : but she now more 
than ever longed to quit France altogether, and 
fix her abode on her husband's domain ; for she 
calculated that in the depths of Catalonia there 
was far less chance cf incurring such disagree- 
able encounters as this one, than on the 
northern side of the Pyrenees. She therefore 
looked anxiously forward for the Cjunt’s 
return, nob merely that she might have the 
fullest explanations with him on the various 
points which troubled her— but likewise be- 
cause he had given her to understand he ex- 
pected some favourable intelligence with regard 
to his own political position, on the occasion of 
this visit into Spain. Ten days more passed. 
The Count had been absent above a fortnight ; 
and his prolonged absence rendered Juliana 
more and more uneasy and restless. Bat now 
another incident occurred which requires special 
mention. 

It was late one evening— and just as J uliana 
was about to retire for the niiht— that the 
sounds of an equipage dashing rapidly along 
the main road, which skirted the front of the 
garden, reached her ears. There was in this 
nothing extraordinary, inasmuch as it. was one 
of the routes from Perpignan to Paris ; and 
therefore the passage of vehicles was by no 
means unfrequent. But scarcely had this equi- 
page reached the border of the grounds attach- 
ed to the cottage, v. hen a tremendous crash 
was heard by all the inmates of the dwelling. 
They rushed forth : the horses were plunging 
—the postilions were shouting and swearing 
—and the vehicle itself, "which was a hand- 
some travelling-carriage, lay upset in the 
middle of the road. A. valet and lady’s-maid 
who had been riding in the rumble behind, 
were precipitated from their , places : fortu- 
nately, however, they had fallen upon a bank 
of long grass by the road-side, and were there- 
fore little hurt. But what was the astonish- 
ment— and for a moment what the dismay 
of Juliana — when, as she hurried forth from 
the cottage with her domestics, to render assis- 
tance, she recognised in that lady’s-maid the 
faithful Mary-Anne, the dependant of her 
sister Constance. 

It was a beautiful night ; and the heavens 
were studded with stars. Scarcely therefore 
had Juliana reached the garden-gate, when 
she made this recognition, as the valet -a 
smart Frenchman — was supporting Mary-Anne 
in his arms, and questioning her in broken 
English, as well as with much anxiety of 
mind, w hether she were hurt. A glance from 
the lady's-maid to the carriage, showed Juliana 
the form of the Marquis of Yillebelle, who 
had just emerged from the upset vehicle, and 
was drawing Constance forth. Juliana hasten- 
ed to make herself known to the Marquis ; 
and the next moment slie was clasped fondly 


and fervently in the arms of her sister Con- 
stance, who had escaped without the slightest 
injury from the accident. A 3 infinite as was 
the joy, so great was evidently the astonish- 1 
raent likewise of Constance in thus encounter- 
ing her sister ; aud a rapid interchange of 
observations made the Marquis and Mar- 
chioness aware, on the one hand, that Juliana 
was married to the Count de Toledo— and in- 
formed Juliana herself, on the other hand, 
that the letters she had written to her sister 
had never reached their destination. 

One of the axletrees cf the carriage was 
broken ; and though it might be sufficiently re- 
paired with a cord and bar of wood, to enable 
the horses to drag it into the village, the 
vehicle was totally unfit for the reception of 
the travellers. Juliana therefore begged that 
the Marquis and her sister would take up their 
quarters at the cottage ; and this invitation 
was gladly accepted by the fond and kind- 
hearted Constance— while the Marquis had no 
objection to offer ; for the intelligence that bis 
sister-in-law was now a married woman, 
naturally led him to believe and hope that she 
was at length respectably settled iD life. We 
should here observe that when Mary-Anne 
perceived a lady folded in the arms of the 
Marchioness, and in that lady quickly recog- 
nised. Jaliana, she was herself seized with 
astonishment. Juliana lost no time in saying 
something kind to her sister’s faithful depen- 
dant-, who was still more surprised on being 
informed of the lady’s marriage. The whole 
scene was therefore one of considerable excite- 
ment, and of no mean interest for several of the 
persons figured in it. 

The Marquis directed that the valet aud the 
maid should follow the carriage to the village- 
inn, and take up their quarters there : for a 
glance . at the cottage, showed him that its 
dimensions would not afford accommodation for 
too large a company. He and the Marchioness 
then followed J uliana into the dwelling ; and 
while the table was being spread with 
materials for supper, the two Bisters again 
embraced each other. Indeed, Constance 
was overjoyed at this unexpected but most 
welcome meeting with one on whose account 
she had suffered much anxiety for a long time 
past ; and infinite was her pleasure to learn 
that J uliana had made a match of which she 
spoke with so much pride and satisfaction. 
But where was .her husband ? In the first! 
excitement of the encounter, Juliana had for- 
gotten^ to inform her sister and brother-in-law 
that the Count de Toledo was absent on a 
visit to his estates in Catalonia. One expla- 
nation led on to another ; and Juliana gave 
a description of the political position of her 
husband. The Marquis of Yillebelle listened 
with something more than attention : his 
countenance gradually wore a singular aspect ; 
and in an involuntary manner, he exclaimed, 
“It is remarkable .that, much as I know of 
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Spain and Spanish affairs, I never heard till 
now, Juliana, of the nobleman whom you have 
espoused.” 

Juliana gazed with an uncontrollable sensa- 
tion of affright and horrified dismay upon lior 
brother-in-law, as he gave utterance to those 
words. All her nuspiclons— hitherto so vague 
and indefinite— llamed up again in her mind, 
but with a brighter intelligence : so that she 
was smitten with the awful thought that, after 
all, her husband was an impostor. Constance 
caught her by the hand,— exclaiming, “Juliana 
dearest, what in heaven’s name is the matter ? 
I am sure Etienne did not purpose to wound 
your feelings.” 

“Far — very far from it,” said the Marquis 
quickly. “ It is not a reason that there should 
be no such nobleman, because I. have never 
heard of him. I mo// have even heard of him — 
and yet have forgotten it. MvwordBwere 
inconsiderate and unguarded. Titles are most 
plentiful in Spain ; and it is impossible for any 
one man’s head to retain the recollection of 
them all. Pray pardon me, Juliana !” 

“ Say no more upon the subject,” interrupted 
his sister-in-law, considerably relieved by all 
that he had just Baid, and angry with herself 
that she should so suddenly have yielded to 
those wild fears and terrific apprehensions. 

“ I have an adventure to relate to you, Juli- 
ana,” said Constance, thus seeking to turn 
the conversation into another channel. “ Yes 
— it was an adventure quite romantic in its 
way, I can assure you— though by no means 
agreeable for many reasons. The fright and 
the loss ” 

“ What, then, w,i3 this adventure ? ' inquired 
Juliana, whose interest and curiosity were now 
excited by her sister's words. 

"An adventure with banditti,” resumed Con- 
stance. “ It happened yesterday, in the broad 
daylight. We' were travelling through the 
north-eastern par t of Catalonia, and in a wild 
desolate district, — when all of a sudden the 
carriage was surrounded by at least a dozen 
men, armed to the teeth.” 

“ Heavens, what an adventure J” ejaculated 
Juliana, shuddering with affright. 

“But I can assure you,” said the Marquis, 

“ that your sister bore herself with the utmost 
fortitude. As you may suppose, resistance was 
entirely vain, as it would also have been peril- 
ous against such a horde of desperadoes. The 
consequence was that as they experienced.no 
opposition, they behaved courteously enough." 

“ You have forgotten one little circumstance, 
dear Etieune,” said Constance; “and you are 
not exactly representing the facts as they posi- 
tively occurred. For, the moment the carriage 
was stopped, you seized your pistols, and gave 
the men to understand that you would use them. 
But I besought you not to endanger your life 
thus madly ” 

“And I was compelled to submit," added the 
Marquis, smiling. “Well, perhaps it was all • 


for the beat ; for, as I have said, resistance 
would indeed have proved utterly vain. The 
captain of the band — who was certainly the 
most decent fellow for a bandit that ever 
figured otherwise than on a stage in a melo- 
drama— came up to the carraige-window, and in 
very excellent French assured us that not the 
slightest violence should be offered us if we 
only remained quiet. He even went so far as 
to say that our articles of jewellery should be 
left us, and that our domestics should not be 
despoiled at all, if we only gave up whatsoever 
ready money we had in our possession. Now, 
it unfortunately happened that there was a 
casket in the carriage, containing about twenty 
thousand francs in gold and silver ” 

“ Eight hundred pounds sterling,” observed 
Constanco ; “and the whole of this sum did 
the brigands self-appropriate, — leaving ns how- 
ever the little wc happened to have in our 
purses, and faithfully fulfilling their pledge in 
respect to our jewellery, as well as the property 
of the servants. They did not even ransack 
our trunks and boxes— but appeared perfectly 
well content with the rich booty in the shape 
of specie that fell into their hands.” 

“ And well they might be 1” ejaculated the 
Marquis. “ But I rather think that their great 
forbearance was not altogether owing to good 
feeling on their part— but may be also ascribed 
to terror lest one of the flying columns which 
the Captain-General of Catalonia has sent out 
to sweep the Principality of the banditti who 
infest it, should have suddenly appeared 
upon the spot. Hence the expeditious mode 
with which the scoundrels transacted their 
business. They decamped with their booty ; 
and when wc reached the next. village, we were 
informed that there was little doubt our 
plunderers wore a gang which for some years 
have carried on their proceedings with com- 
parative impunity, and seem to defy all the 
vigilance of the authorities. Their commander 
is known as Ramon de Collnnt.es : and though 
an immense sum is set upon his head, yet his 
comrades are evidently too faithful to betray 
him.” 

“This was indeed a romantic but a frightful 
adventure 1” exclaimed Juliana ; “ and I congra- 
tulate you both upon having passed through it 
on terms so comparatively cheap.” 

The conversation was continued until a late 
hour, — when the Marquis and Constance were 
conducted to the chamber prepared for their 
reception ; and Juliana retired to her own. She 
could not however immediately close her eyes 
in sleep : the remarks which had fallen from 
the lips of her brother-in-law in respect to her 
husband, continued to bannt.hcr ; and though 
she endeavoured to tranquillize herself with a 
review of the observations which he had subse- 
quently made to qualify the effect of the first, 
she could not shake off' a certain uneasy feeling. 
When slumber at length visited her, that feel- 
ing still pursue her and raised up all kinds of 
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[images of terror to people her dreams. The 
night which she thus passed was restless, 
troubled, and disturbed ; and whe^ she awoke 
in the morning, it. was with an aching head and 
careworn looks. 

The Marquis of Villebelle rose at a somewhat 
early hour, and descended to walk in the garden 
before breakfast. Juliana saw him from the 
window of her own bed-chamber, thus saunter- 
ing along the gravel-walks and amusing him- 


self with the contemplation of the floral beauties 
profusely scattered about. She caught herself 
sighing as she envied the lot of her sister, who 
was married to a nobleman that lay under no 
political ban — who in a very short time had 
pushed himself up, by his own merits and 
talents, from complete obscurity to a high 
diplomatic position— and whose personal ap- 
pearance was infinitely superior to that of her 
own husband the Count de Toledo. 
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While she was thus giving way to her reflec- 
tions, and performing her toilet, she heard the 
sounds of a horse’s hoofs approaching along 
the road ; and again hastening to the window, 
she in a few moments ^perceived that it was her 
husband. She waved her kerchief in token of 
welcome ; and he answered the salutation in a 
similar manner. At that instant she caught 
sight of Villebelle, who was in the front 
garden ; and she noticed that he flung rapid 
glances from the horseman who had stopped at 
the gate, tap to the window where she was thus 
waving her kerchief. Then the Marquis ad- 
vanced hurriedly towards that gate, just as the 
Count de' Toledo alighted ; and it struck Juli- 
ana, as well as she could judge from 'the dis- 
tance of about twenty yards, that there was a 
startling recognition between her brother-in- 
law and her husband. Was it possible they 
had met before and that the Marquis 
could have forgotten the Count’s name 1 or 
had the Count borne some other denomina- 
tion when they had thus previously encoun- 
tered each other? Juliana remained at the 
window gazing forth ; the Marquis and her 
husband stood conversing for a few moments ; 
and while the groom hastened forth to take 
charge of the horse they walked away to- 
gether along one of the shady avenues in the 
garden. Assuredly, thought Juliana to her- 
self, they must have met before ; and now they J 
were probably conversing on past occurrences 
familiar to them both. But she nevertheless 
considered it strange and unkind that her 
husband did not at once come up to embrace 
her. 

In a few more minutes the Marquis and the 
Count emerged from the shady avenue, and ap- 
proached the cottage. They entered together : 
Juliana .heard them both ascend the stairs: 
the Marquis passed into thp chamber which 
himself and Constance had occupied,— the 
Count entering that where Juliana was dress- 
ling. He clasped her in his arms, and seemed 
more fervid than ever in the caresses which he 
bestowed upon her. When these endearments 
were over, and she had leisure to contemplate 
him, she was struck with his pallid and care- 
worn looks : but he hastened to assure her that 
he had ridden throughout the whole of the 
past night in order to rejoin her again as soon 
as possible. Then he renewed his caresses, and 
appeared so happy in their reunion that she 
Gould not at once begin to question him on 
those various points concerning which she had 
made up her mind to solicit the most candid as 
well as the completest explanations. 

“ And so accident has thrown your brother- 
in-law and sister in your way ?” said the Count. 

“ The Marquis and I have met before. It was 
some time back — in my father’s life-time— and 
ere I succeeded to my title.” 

• This explanation, given in her husband’s 
wonted off-hand . manner, • produced an in- 
describable relief in Juliana’s mind. She saw 


at once that he was all he had represented him- 
self to be : or else Villebelle could not ere now 
have recognised him as such for that he had 
done so, she naturally inferred from the fact 
of their walking and conversing together ; and 
moreover her husband would not give her an 
assurance which the Marquis could presently 
disprove. 

“ By the bye,” continued the Count, “ your 
brother-in-law has been telling me of his adven- 
ture in Catalonia ” 

“ Ah 1” ejaculated Juliana, as a recollection 
struck her : “ perhaps it was the terrible Ramon 
de Collantes and his formidable band who 
waylaid you on that occasion when you were 
wounded ?” 

“Very probable,” answered the Count. “But 
hasten and finish your toilet, dearest Juliana : 
for theMarqum and Marchioness purpose to 
take their leave immediately after breakfast. I 
myself— to speak candidly— am so exhausted j 
with my night’s travel, that I shall lie down 
and take a little repose. If I see not his lord- 
ship again ere his departure, pray make my 
best excuses.” 

Juliana descended to the parlour where the 
breakfast-table was spread, and where she found 
the Marquis and Marchioness awaiting her pre- 
sence. Constance at once threw herself into her 
sister’s arms ; and Juliana was fora moment 
surprised at the effusion of grief which convulsed 
the Marchioness. She wept and Bobbed bitter-: 
ly : but Juliana thought to herself that it was 
quite, a natural outpouring of Constance’s 
affectionate disposition at the idea of so speedy 
a separation after being so brief a space to- 
gether. Presently the Marchioness grew more 
composed : but she, looked very pale, and even 
ill— and seemed much desponding. The Mar- 
quis himself had a certain air of restraint 
which he endeavoured to shake off : but he 
could not. Juliana's keenf glance and wide 
experience of human nature convinced her 
that there was something on his mind ; and 
now she likewise coupled the grief of Constance 
with this suspicion. She herself grew restless 
and uneasy ; and there was a sort of vague 
terror hanging upon her soul. 

“ You knew my husband before ?” she said to 
the Marquis : and the very words she thus 
uttered, seemed to her imagination to connect 
themselves with all the undefined apprehen- 
sions that were uppermost in her thoughts. 

“ Yes : we have met before,” responded the 
Marquis. 

“ And he was not then the Count of Toledo ?” 
said Juliana. 

“ He was not then the Count of Toledo,” an- 
swered the Marquis, repeating her words in a 
manner which Btruck her as still more singular 
than even his constrained air had previously 
done. 

“There is something strange about you, ■ 
Etienne !” Bhe exclaimed, unable to control her 
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feelings ; “ and something strange about you ful thus to refer to the past. I beseech you to 
likewise, Constance ! ! ' dwell no longer upon it. But one word more 

“Constance,” the Marquis hastened to observe, ere we separate. If, Juliana, you should ever 
“ is alllicted at the idea of parting from you so require ttie succour or the consolation of 
soon.” friends, rest assured that you will not apply in 

Juliana gazed very hard at her sister to see if vain to your sister or myself. Unfortunately 

the looks of the latter corroborated this asser- your husband is indeed proscribed ” 

tion ; and the Marchioness murmured, “ Yes, “ Ah ! — and his estates are all confiscated V 
dearest Juliana, believe me— Oh, believe me 1 it ejaculated Juliana. “I have feared so for some 
■well nigh breaks my heart to separate from you time past : but through kindness he has foi- 
thus.’’ borne from revealing the sad, sad truth 1“ 

“ My husband,” Juliana went on to observe, “Believe me, Juliana,” continued the Mar- 
“ regrets that excessive fatigue should have so quis, gravely and earnestly, “your husband 
absolutely prostrated him as to prevent him is proscribed beyond all hope of e7tr 
doing the honours of the breakfast-table:’ — having the ban lifted from off his head, 
but as she thus delivered herself of the excuse Every time that he crosses the Pyrenean 

with which Bhe had been charged, it struck her frontier he risks his life 1 am compelled to 

that the very apology itself was insufficient to speak plainly— he incurs the chance of being 
account for the absence of the Oount from his shot summarily, or dragged ignoiuiniously up to 
proper place when hospitality was to be shown the scaffold’s platform 1’’ 

to those who had become connected with him “(lood heavens cried Juliana, clasping her 
by marriage: for she now thought that he hands in despair : “are his persecutors so ran- 
raight have borne up- at least another hour eorous V But,” she ejaculated, catching at the 
against his sense of weariness, however exces- slightest gleam of hope, “ may not a change of 

sive it might be. Ministry ” 

“ Now, dearest Constance,” said IheMirquis, “No change of Ministry can benefit him,” 
“ hasten snd get ready to depirt. The carriage responded Villebelle. “It is my duty, painful 
is doubtless repaired by tins time ; and we though it be, to assure you that he is proscribed 
must pursue our journey towards Paris without beyond redemption. lie has solemnly promised 
delay.” me, during ttie few minutes we ere now con- 

“ But, Ah I’’ ejaculated Juliana, as a sudden versed together, that he will remain altogether 
recollection struck her : “you arc without funds in France. If you wish to preserve your hus- 
— you were plundered of them. Doubtless the band to yourself, you will add the weight of 
Count has ample resources with him : I will your influence to induce him to keep this 

procure you a supply ’ pledge. I understand he has brought ample 

Constance hurried from the room : but ere funds away with him from Catalonia on this 
the door closed behind her, Juliana’s ear caupht occasion " 

a half-3tnothered convulsing sob; while the “ Doubtless from a friendly Bource ?" ejacu- 
Mtrqui*, expressing his thanks for the proposal lated Juliana inquiringly, 
she had just made, went on to observe, “ It is “Yes: from a source where reimbursement 
not necessary to avail ourselves of your kind- never will be demanded," responded Villebelle. 
ness: for at the first large town which we “ But let him leave this neighbourhood. While 
reach, any banker there will cash my draft on the Pyrenean frontier, there will ever be a 
upon Paris.” temptation to induce him to cross It. Urge 

“ Now, tell me, Etienne,” said Juliana, look- him Juliana, to remove farther into the interior 
ing earnestly in her brother-in-law's counten- of France : tell him that for the sake of hi 3 
ancs ; “is there anything weighing upon my life you yourself voluntarily and cheerfully 
sister’s mind, an J weighing upon your’salso? renounce every hope of accompanying him into 
But Ah 1 nisthiuks I understand,” she ejaculat- Spain ; and persuade him to turn his attention 
ed, with a sudden access of bitterness in her to some pursuit by which he may earn his liveli- 
tone, as a thought smote her brain. “ You hood in this country. Do you promise me to 
know my husband to be a man of the highest follow this advice ? do yon pledge yourself to 
honour and the strictest probity — you know make sacrifices for. the sake of him who has 
likewise that in becoming his wife, I must have become your husband ?" 

deceived him in respect to my own antecedents : “ Is his position, then, really so hopeless ?” 

you have recogniaed in him a friend of former inquired Juliana, with a sickening sensation at 
times— and you feel shocked that he should the heart, as all her fine dreams of enacting the 
have been thas deceived I Oh, do ,not deny it 1 feudal peeress in a castellated mansion on a 
I now comprehend it all 1 And my sister — Catalan domain, Beemed to dissipate like the 
she trembles lest the Count should discover my mists of morning when the sun is up. 
past frailties, and that he should wreak upon “ It is hopeless 1 answered Villebelle. “Paiff- 

me a terrible Spanish vengeance. Tell me, is it ful nay, even more — toituring to me though 

not so ?” it is, to b6 thus compelled to speak such truths, 

“ Juliana,” responded Villebelle, addressing every ono of which must penetrate like a dagger 
her in solemn tone, “ it is painful — most pain- into your heart, it is nevertheless my duty as 
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your brother-in-law, and for your sister’s sake, 
to speak thus openly. Now, fail not, Juliana, 
to follow the counsel which I so earnestly and 
so disinterestedly give you 1” 

“ 1 will, Etienne," she. answered — but it was 
almost in a dying tone : for though now utterly 
relieved from her first apprehensions that she 
had married an imposter, she yet had the 
I frightful conviction forced upon her that her 
husband was a proscribed outlaw, and a 
pauper dependent upon the bounties of friend- 
ship. 

At this moment the Marchioness of Villebelle 
returned to the room ; and the Marquis hasten- 
ed to say to her, “ Constance dearest, I have 
told Juliana all that it was agreed between you 
and me that 1 should tell her. She has faith- 
fully pledged herself to follow my advice ; and 
I therefore conjure you to control your own 
feelings as much as possible, so that the part- 
ing moments need not be unnecessarily embit- 
tered,” 

Constance did her best to obey her beloved 
husband's injunctions : but she could not al- 
together subdue her emotions ; and it was 
amidst bitterest tears and sobs that she mur- 
mured the last farewell. 

“Remember, Juliana 1" said the Marquis, 
with a significant look, ns he pressed his sister- 
in-law’s hand : and he then hastily conducted 
his wife out of the cottage. 


CHAPTER CLXVI. 

T1IE FLIGHT. 

Juliana was now alone in the parlour, whence 
her brother-in-law and sister had just issued 
forth ; and most lonely indeed did she feel. 
Her heart experienced a desolation such as it 
had scarcely ever known before, — no, not even 
when her exposure was effected by Mr. Hawk- 
shaw at Saxondale Castle — nor again when she 
beheld all her cunningly devised plans in res- 
pect to the Viscount de Chateauneuf shattered 
to pieces. It was true, she thought to herself, 
that she had not married an imposter in rank : 
but she had espoused a beggar with regard 
to purse— and her prospects seemed gloomy 
indeed. 

Suddenly she bethought herself that she had 
not ascertained from her husband how much 
money he had on this occasion brought back 
with him from Spain ; and she ascended for 
this purpose to the chamber where he had ; 
lain down to rest. She was in one of those 
moods when it was little likely she would 
trouble herself about disturbing him in the 
: midst of slumber ; and she entered abruptly, 

1 without any precaution. He was not asleep ; 

I and rising up, sat on the bed, surveying her 
for a few moments with a peculiar look. He 
at once saw that there was a considerable . 


change in her manner towards him ; and for 
an instant an expression of uneasiness flitted 
over his features : but quickly composing them 
again, he said, “ Have they taken their depar- 
ture V 

“ They have,” responded J uliana. “ Will you 
have the goodness to inform me what amount 
you have brought with you from the other side 
of the Pyrenees? — for methinks that therein 
consists our entire fortune." 

“I have some twenty-five thousand francs," 
replied the Count de Toledo— the sum which 
he thus specified, being a thousand pounds in 
English money. 

“ And when that sum is gone, how are we 
to live?" asked Juliana. “Of course you 
cannot fail to understand that I now know 
everything— that your estates are confiscated 
— that your position is hopeless— and that you 
must never again think of revisiting your 
native land. Indeed, I fear that so far from 
having received any supplies at the hands of 
your intendant, you must be largelv indebted 
to the bounty of your friends ; and I do not 
see how you will ever acquit yourself of those 
liabilities." 

Juliana spoke in a cold manner, but yet 
with a certain degree of bitterness in her 
accents ; while her husband listened with silent 
attention until she .had finished, and his eyes 
were fixed keenly and searcbingly upon her. 

“ If my estates be in reality all confiscated," 
he observed, “ you do not, 1 presume, intend 
to make the circumstance a subject of re- 
proach ?” 

“To speak frankly,” answered Juliana, “ I do 
not think you acted well by concealing from 
me, when you offered. marriage, the real position 
in which you were placed in respect to your 
Government, and the possibility— nay, more— 
the probability of your estates being confiscat- 
ed by the advent of a hostile Ministry to 
power. Yon should have dealt candidly with 
me—” 

“And pray, Juliana,” interrupted the Count 
de Toledo, his features assuming a sudden 
expression of mingled fierceness and hardihood, 
“did yon deal with the fullest frankness to- 
wards me ?" 

“What mean you?" ejaculated the lady, 
seized with trepidation as all her antecedents 
swept through her mind. 

“ I mean,” rejoined her husband, “ that 
when you informed me you were Lady Saxon- 
dale's daughter — that your brother was Lord 
Saxondale — that your Bister had married Ville- 
belle the eminent diplomatist, you forgot to 
add certain little incidents in respect to your- 
self.” 

Ah I” murmured Juliana, becoming pale as 
death : but with a desperate effort to regain 
her effrontery, she said in a haughty tone, “ If 
calumniating tongues have made themselves 
busy with my name,— yon, as my husband, 
ought to defend me, instead of having, eve q i 
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for a sinele moment, the appearance of attach- 
ing credibility to the whisperings of scandal.’’ 

“I am afraid, Juliana,” answered the Count 
de Toledo,— " that it would be rather a difficult 
thing 'o convince the Durands that you did 
not live- with them under the name of Madame 
Chesterfield — that you were not in a way to 
become a mother when residing beneath their 
roof— r.nd that you did not, even then and 
there, intrigue with the Viscount de Cbateau- 
neuf.” 

Juliana sank down upon a seat, like one 
annihilated. It was utterly impossible to 
deny facts which bad evidently come with all 
corroborative details to her husband's know- 
ledge. At that instant she hated him : she felt 
that whatsoever decree of affection — or rather 
of liking towards him, which his own love lind 
engendered in her mind, was now completely 
destroy e.d : for the instant that he became an 
accuser, she viewed him in the light of an 
enemy. 

“No v, Juliana, you perceive,” he paid, ad- 
dressing her in a milder and more soothing 
voice, ‘-that if there were any deficiency of 
candour on my side, there was far more on 
your's. Whatsoever cencealment was practised 
by me was the veriest trifle, in comparison to 
that adopted by you. But I do not intend to 
give utterance to reproaches : I should not 
have made these allusions at all, were it not to 
convince you that you had no right to upbraid 
me.” 

“And have you all along been acquainted 
with those circumstances?” inquired d uliana, 
still covered with shame ami confusion. 

“Xo,” responded the Count. “But let me 
tell y.iu that at the very first, when our 
acquaintance began, I suspected there was 
something peculiar attached toyonr history. A 
young hdy, unmarried, living apart from her 

family But no matter ! it is useless to dwell 

upon details. Suffice it to say that I never 
knew the whole truth until the other day, 
when I met the Durands in Spain ” 

“Ah 1 you met them?” ejaculated Juliana. 
“They told you that they saw mein the village 

— they revealed everything vile gossips, 

treacherous scandalmongers that they are !” — 
and her countenance was flushed with indigna- 
tion and rage. 

“ You would indeed do well never to speak 
to them again, if you should happen to encoun- 
ter them,’’ observed her husband quickly. 
“ And now, Juliana, no more in respect to the 
past ! — there shall he no upbraidings on either 
side. Whatever you may have been, I love 
yon : you know that I love you — and that is 
sufficient!’ 

1 1 was not however sufficient for Juliana. As 
we have already said, her own liking towards 
the Count had suddenly been altered into a 
sentiment very much resembling hatred. She 
felt that he had deceived her in respect to his 
true position ; and for this Blie experienced 


rancour against him. But in order to silence 
her upbraidings, he had suddenly taken the 
far tighter ground of an accuser : he had con- 
quered— he had subdued her : she had been 
humiliated in his presence— she had not even 
the satisfaction of giving additional vent to 
her own feelings of animosity against him. Her 
pride was in every way humbled ;— and such a 
position was not at all a pleasurable one for 
the Countess de Toledo. Moreover, she could 
not. help fancying that she has not as yet fully 
acquainted with the worst in respect to her 
husband. The recollection of that man who 
was represented to have been a labourer on his 
estates, and who had extorted large sums from 
him, haunted her mind. She remembered, 
likewise, that the letters which she had written 
to her sister, had been entrusted to the Count to 
he conveyed to the post, hut had never reached 
their destination. It was evident he had sup- 
pressed them,— doubtless, thought Juliana, be- 
cause he feared the knowledge of his actual 
position must inevitably reach her if she cor- 
responded with Constance. But she dared not 
prolong the discourse with her husband by 
demanding fresh explanations ; he was acquaint- 
ed with a portion of her past life's shame and 
could thus silence her with a word. But she 
felt that henceforth all confidence was at an 
end between them. On her side there would he 
mistrust of all her husband’s proceedings, if at 
all mysterious : and on his side there could be 
no very exalted opinion of his wife’s virtue. 

A few days after the departure of the Mar- 
quis and Marchioness cf Yillebelle,— who, it 
should he observed, were on a temporary trip 
to Paris, his lordship still retaining the Spanish 
Embassy, — the Count de Toledo drove Juliana 
out in the phaeton. They made, as usual, a 
considerable circuit of the delightful scenery of 
the neighbourhood ; and as they were return- 
ing through the village, they perceived some 
travellers just alighting from a post-chaise 
which had at the moment stopped at the inn. 
These travellers were an elderly gentleman and 
lady : and Juliana, recognising them at the 
first glance, ejaculated, " Those vile Durands !” 

“The Durands ?” echoed the Count de Toledo : 
and at the same moment the eyes of the old 
gentleman and his wife were turned upon 
himself and Juliana. 

Quick ns lightning did the Count toss the 
reins to Juliana, bidding her drive on ; and 
springing from the vehicle, he hastened up to 
the Durands, from whose lips hurst forth eja- 
culations which to Juliana's ears sounded as 
indicative of a most unwelcome recognition. 
The Count said something in a low hurried tone 
to the Durands ; and they at once accompanied 
him into the hotel. Juliana was much amazed 
at witnessing all these proceedings, — as were 
likewise the stable-men and postilions, who 
were changing the horses. She drove slowly on, 
utterly bewildered as to what it could all mean, 
— her husband's precipitate movements— the 
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Durands’ ejaculations— and that sudden en- 
trance of the three into the village hostelry 1 
But as Juliana's thoughts grew more collected, 
she concluded that her husband was very proba- 
bly intent upon inducing the Durands, either 
by threats or persuasion, 'to abstain from pro- 
pagating reports in that neighbourhood, which 
would prove ruinous to her own reputation. 

She drove slowly on towards the cottage ; 
and in about ten minutes the Count de Toledo 
rejoined her there. She was about to question 
him as to what had taken place, and whether 
the Durands had been completely silenced, — 
when he hurried past her, with a few words to 
the effect that he would tell her everything 
presently— and rushed up-stairs to the bed- 
chamber. In a few moments he descended 
again ; and sped away from the cottage. What 
could this mean ? Had he paid a visit to the 
strong-box ? was some deep inroad now being 
made upon their funds ? had the Durands de- 
manded a bribe as the price of their secrecy, 
notwithstanding that they had just become 
enriched by the death of their relation at 
Barcelona ? Yet in no other way could Juliana 
account for her husband’s hasty and excited 
proceedings ; and she thought to herself that 
if their pecuniary resources were thus to be so 
continuously encroached upon by extortionate 
demands, they would soon be reduced to 
the most necessitous straits. Anxiously did 
she await the Count's return. In about lmlf- 
an-hour he came back : but there was a visible 
trouble upon his features. She scarcely dared 
to question him— for she felt assured that in 
whatsoever answers he might have to give, 
reference to her past shame must be inevitably 
made. 

“ Yon are probably surprised, .1 uliana,’’ he 
said, after three or four agitated tnrns to and 
fro in the parlour, “ at what has just occurred. 

But no you can scarcely be surprised : you 

must have comprehended full well ” 

“Those vile Durands insisted on a bribe ?" 
said the Countess hurriedly. 

“ Yes : and for your sake I was compelled to 
submit to their extortionate demands. Our 
funds are now reduced to a few thousand 
francs.” 

“ Heavens!” ejaculated Juliana ; “ have those 
detestable people plundered you to such a fear- 
ful extent?” 

“They have," rejoined the Count; “and I 
almost regret that I submitted to their 
demands. I have no faith in them— I tremble 
lest, notwithstanding the bribe, they should be 
base enough to betray what they know 1 Ju- 
liana,” he added suddenly, “ we must leave this 
neighbourhood I” 

“Yes,ye8,” she exclaimed: “that lias been 
my wish for some days past — indeed ever since 
my sister and brother-in-law were here. Let 
us go farther into the interior of France— let 
us realize, by the sale of the horses and car- 


riages, as much money as we can get to - 1 
gether ” 

“ But Juliana, if we remain in France, how] 
are we to live inquired the Count. “ Neither 
yourself nor I are accustomed to habits of 
frugality: we cannot all in a moment settle 
ourselves down to economies which would 
amount to absolute privations.” 

“I can obtain certain supplies from my 
mother," exclaimed Juliana. 

“ Not enough to enable us to live comfort- 
ably,” rejoined the Count ; “and I am not one 
| who can devote himself to any employment for 
1 the purpose of increasing our resources. No I — 
things have come to a crisis— the die is cast — 
my resolution is taken I” 

“To do what?’ demanded Juliana, as in 
sudden allright she anticipated the reply to her 
question. 

“To return into Spain,” he said, his features 
becoming ail in a moment sternly and fiercely 
resolute. 

“To dare death ?” ejaculated Juliana. “ No— 
it must not he 1 The Marquis of Villebelle con- 
jured me to use my influence to prevent you 
from adopting so mad a course.” 

“ But it is necessary, Juliana : it is our only 
alternative ! There 1 can always command 
funds,*' he added, with a Bort of exultation ; 

“ but here, on this side of the Pyrenees, we 
may have to encounter poverty. Nay, more— 
we shall never be Rafe against extortions and 
exactions. Settle where we will, the Durands 
may find us out: and what then becomes of 
your reputation ? Juliana, I am decided : we 
go into Spain! Trust to me, to devise means 
for ensuring my own safety. You possess a 
Rtrong mind — a fine Bpirit : you are equal to 
the emergency of danger *’ 

“ But is it possible, that you purpose to go 
boldly to your estate ?’ inquired the Countess : 

“ will you take possession of your mansion 1" 

“ I will go into the midst of my people,” ex- 
claimed the Count de Toledo, once more with 
that tone and look of exultation which his 
countenance had already worn during this dis- 
course : — “ and rest assured, they will not suffer 
me to be captured so long as life roraains in 
them I” 

“ But is not this a desperate mode of exist- 
ence upon which we are about to enter?” asked 
.1 uliana: “will it not be a far more troubled 
and unsettled one, than our life would be if we 
were to remain in France, even though subject- 
ed to extortions and threats of exposure ?” 

“.Inliana, it is useless to reason against my 
resolve," replied the Count. “"We go into 
Spain. To-morrow I will dispose of the car- 
riages : whatsoever little debts are outstand- 
ing, shall be paid. The horses we will keep 
for our own purposes ; and on the following 
day will we cross the frontier.” 

“Juliana could not urge any farther remon- 
strance : she saw that her husband was reso- 
lute ; and she endeavoured to . tranquillize 
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hem'lf with the reflection that his* position 
perhaps ■would not be so very perilous, after all, 
in the midst of hi? own dependants, — or else lie 
would scarcely be po outrageously rash as to 
carry his project into execution. At all events, 
she felt that no danger could be incurred 
by herself ; and if the worst ensued, she 
would be left a widow with an honourable 
title, though her husband perished on the 

f iolitical scaffold. She now eared too little 
or him to be particularly afllicted at the 
contemplation of this eventuality : while, on 
the other hand, if he should really be enabled 
to maintain himself in the repossession of 
his estates, she might yet play the part of 
the feudal baroness, as she had so much longed 
to do. !?hc was well aware that Spain was 
in an unsettled condition— that the authority of 
the central government at Madrid wns but 
indifferently maintained over the spirited po- 
pulation of Catalonia : and the longer she re- 
flected on the course about to be entered upon, 
the more did she deem it probable that, her 
husband s views might be carried out, and that 
the warnings of her brother-in-law would 
prove to have been stretched and over- 
strained. 

It was a little after ten o’clock in the evening 
of this same day, that the Count and Juliana 
retired to their chamber. But scarcely had 
they ascended thither, when a trampling of 
horses’ feet, and sounds as if of the clatter of 
weapons, coming from the main road, met their 
ears. In an instant the Count threw open the 
window : the moonlight flooded the atmosphere 
— and the figures of several mounted 
were distinctly visible to himself and Juliana. 
They had already sprung from their steeds ; 
and* it was the din of their steel-sbcathcd 
swords clattering against their sides, which had 
reached their cars. A wild but vague terror 
suddenly seized on Juliana : nor was her alarm 
dissipated, when the Count, abruptly closing 
the window, said, “ We mnBt fly !” 

11 Fly I Wherefore ? whither ? ’ demanded his 
wife in an agony of apprehension. “ What 
have you done ? why come the officers of justice 
here r 

“We must fly, Juliana!’’ ejaculated the 
Count : “ there is not a moment to lose 1 I 
will explain everything presently ! Fasten on 
your riding-skirt— quick ! quick ! Follow 
me I" 

She obeyed mechanically, and with nil the 
haste of wild and nervons alarm ;— indeed, she 
was too much bewildered for deliberate reflec- 
tion. Her husband filled his pockets with all the 
coin that remained in the casket : the descended 
the stairs precipitately, and passed out by a 
back door to the stable. Two horses were 
saddled and bridled in almost the twinkling of 
an eye,— Juliana thus caparisoning her own 
Rtced for herself, which she well knew how to 
do ; and she had all the ready activity of 


fortitude at this moment, notwithstanding the 
wild vague terrors which filled her soul. 

“ Now courage. Juliana 1” said tlie Count, as 
lie lifted her on her horse : and the next mo- 
ment lie sprang upon his own. “Away 1” 

As he uttered this last word, the loud knock- 
ing of the gendarmes at the cottage-door reached 
their ears ; and it should be observed that all 
these proceedings on their part, conducted with 
j such lightning rapidity, had been unobserved 
by the officers of justice, — inasmuch as they 
took place entirely in the rear of the dwelling, 
while the gendarmes had approached the cottage 
from the front. 

“Away!" — that word was the signal for 
their departure. 

They dashed through the back-garden : the 
low fence separating it from the. orchard, was 
cleared by the two steeds : but in the orchard 
itself a couple of jfwrfurwc*, on foot, at once 
sprang towards them. It was evident that the 
precincts of the cottage were surrounded by 
the officers : but a word of encouragement 
burst from the < ’ount’s lips — with the speed of 
a hurricane the two animals dashed through 
the orchard -a carbine was fired by ono of the 
fU'ivbirt.fs— the next moment the report of his 
companion’s weapon likewise rang through the 
air— and the bullets whistled past the ears of 
tlie fugitives. The hedge at the extremity of 
the orchard, was cleared : the steeds, stretching 
fortli like greyhounds, sped over the meadows 
—until, in a few minutes, the road to Per- 
pignan was reached, after the short but rapid 
circuit thus made. Meantime the cry of an 
escape had rung from the lips of the gendarmes: 
their horses were remounted— and a clmse was 
quickly instituted. It was however ineffectual : 
tlie Count and Juliana rode on ns if upon the 
wings of the wind ; and when they presently 
halted to listen, as welt as to breathe their 
panting coursers, no sounds of pursuit reached 
their ears from behind. 

“ Yon have borne yourself bravely, J ulinna !” 
cried the Count, in thrilling tones of exul- 
tation. 

“But what means all this f” inquired his 
wife. “ In the name of heaven, tell me — where- 
fore came those officers ? what have you done ?” 

“Away, away, Juliana 1" exclaimed her hus- 
band : “ this is no moment for explanations !” 

Once more did the steeds career along, al- 
though there were still no sounds of pursuit : 
the gendarme were evidently either distanced 
or at fault. Ever and anon, when the swiftness 
of the fugitives’ pace was relaxed, Juliana 
wildly, vehemently, and passionately demanded 
what her husband had done that he should fly 
from the officers? — but on each occasion he 
compelled her to urge on her courser again ; 
and thus they proceeded for a couple of hours, 
until Perpignan war in sight,— its buildings 
upreured, like dark crags, against, the horizon I 
of the sky that was flooded with the moonlight. I 
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“ This way !” exclaimed the Count : and they 
swept into a by-road which enabled them to 
leave Perpignan far away on the left, — while 
by a short cut they reached the eastern ex- 
tremity of the Pyrenees. On they went, — 
scarcely relaxing their speed until long past 
midnight, — when the Count suddenly exclaimed 
in an exultant voice, “They boundary is 
crossed ! we are now in Spain !” 

Juliana was much exhausted : and though 
they now walked their steeds, many minutes 
elapsed ere she could recover breath suffi- 
ciently to renew the vehement inquiries which 
she had already put a dozen times during the 
journey, but to which she had received no 
satisfactory answer. 

I “ How will you tell me," she said, in a per- 
emptory and imperious voice, as if determined 
not to be put off any longer, — “will you tell 
me wherefore the officers of justice should have 
sought you— and why you fled from them ?” 

“In a short time, Juliana,” responded her 
husband, in a voice that still vibrated with a 
strange wild exultation,— “ you shall know all. 
Interrogate me not now I It is useless : you 
cannot force me to answer.” 

“ But I insist 1” she cried, once more full of 
a vague and unknown terror. “ There is some- 
thing fearfully unnatural in all this !’’ 

“ There will be something thrillingly exciting 
for you presently,” rejoined the Count. “Ah 1 
I already feel a different being : it seems to me 
as if 1 had escaped from a gaol to breathe the 
fresh air of freedom ! Come on, Juliana dearest 
— come on, my gloriously handsome wife ! — 
and in a brief space, soon after morning dawns, 
our destination will be reached 1” _ 

“ Go\ we direct to your mansion ?” asked 
Juliana, somewhat encouraged, as well as to a 
certain degree dispossessed of her fears, by the 
exuberant spirits which the Count de Toledo 
now displayed. 

“ We go to our home, Juliana, ”he responded; 
“and again make yourself happy with the 
assurance that you will find persons there who 
will not fail to protect your husband.” 

“But if your estates have been confiscated,” 
said Juliana, bewildered with her thoughts, 
“ were they not bestowed upon some one else? 
or have they not been sold ? and will you not 
find your mansion in the hands of a new 
possessor ?” 

“ No fear of all that ! ’ cried the Count. “ So 
long as I enjoy freedom, I defy the powers or 
the terrors of the law to prevent me from tread- 
ing at will over my domain in wild mountain- 
ous Catalonia I And as for my mansion— I 
repeat, you will see none but friendly faces 
there. Come,. Juliana — let us speed onward 
again. I am in haste to introduce you to your 
new home 1” 

The Countess longed to repeat her question, 
as to wherefore her husband should have fled 
from the gendarmes: but there was now so 
much authority in his manner— he had assumed 


an air of so much conscious superiority and 
power, from the first moment that the bound- 
ary was crossed — that she felt somewhat 
overawed — her naturally proud spirit c; uailed 
— and she dared not again venture upon per- 
emptory or imperious ■ interrogatory. They 
continued their way : the town of Figueras 
was passed upon the left hand : they plunged 
deeper and deeper into the wilds of Catalonia ; 
and as the first glimmering of dawn appeared 
above the eastern hills, they came within Bight 
of a tower the gray summit of which was ap- 
peared above a grove of cork-trees. 

“ Behold our home 1” exclaimed the Count de 
Toledo, pointing in the direction of the struc- 
ture. 

Juliana’s first impression was that this tower | 
was merely a small portion ofa large castellated j 
edifice which would presently develop itself to 
her view : but she was surprised that if they 
were now on her husband’s domain, there 
should be no signs of culture— no cottages, 
where his dependants dwelt, scattered about— 
no herds grazing— no flocks pasturing. The 
entire scenery, as she swept her looks around, 
was wild and savage— in some instances, how- 
ever, sublime and grand, with towering height 
and roaring waterfall. But still, if this were a 
sample of the estate, it struck her that no matter 
how vast the domain belonging to her husband, 
it was a miracle if it produced any revenues at 
all. 

“Are we upon the soil that calls you lord ?” 
she asked, with a strange and unaccountable 
timidity. 

“ Yes i far as the eye can reach on every 
side !”— and there was still exultation in his 
tone. 

Juliana liked not the response ; and yet she 
scarcely knew wherefore. She thought to her- 
self that in compensation for this savage and 
unproductive portion of the domain, there must 
be other parts well cultured and exceedingly 
profitable; They now entered the wood of 
cork-trees, and ascended a rising path towards 
the entrance of the tower. The dawn was 
brightening ; and Juliana perceived, through 
the vista of the trees, that the edifice was half 
in ruins — that it was of small dimensions — and 
that it stood alone, utterly unconnected with 
the spacious array of buildings, which, with 
casements, balconies, turrets, and pinnacles, she 
bad expected to break upon her view. The 
immense lawn upon which she fancied it might 
look — the gravelled walk — the pieces of 
artificial water— t>he fruit and flower gardens — 
the outhouses for numerous dependants — the 
adjacent parks and pleasure-grounds— and the 
meadows covered with flocks and herds,— all 
the evidences, in short, of wealth— all the ex- 
ternal show of luxury and comfort, which she 

had anticipated to behold where were they ? 

She looked around in wild terror: there was 
something dismal and dreary, awful and dis- 
piriting, in the aspect of the sombre wood — 
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mean and sordid, poverty-stricken and gaol-like 
in the old ruined tower. 

“ Where is your mansion ?” she asked, hur- 
riedly and excitedly, of her husband. 

“ There— before youj” was his response, as he 
pointed to the tower. 

“That?” shrieked forth Juliana, well nigh 
falling from her horse. “ And those people— 
those wild-looking people P she added, as 
several men and women, in the picturesque 
mountaineer costume of Catalonia— but the 
former carrying guns in their hands and having 
swords by their sides— suddenly emerged from 
the tower. 

“ Those are my people !’’ replied her husband. 
“ The women will be your attendants — the men 
will fight for me until the very death,” 

“Great God 1" said Juliana, in a dying voice. 
“Who are vou ? Speak 1 who are you ?’’ 

“ I am Ramon de Collantes 1” rejoined the 
false Count de Toledo : and his arm wan at the 
same instant thrown round his wife's form, as 
with a piercing shriek she was about to tumble 
headlong from her horse. 


CHAPTER CLXVII. 

THE BANDITTI’S TOWER. 

When Juliana came back to consciousness, she 
found herself stretched upon a bed in a poorly 
furnished apartment : two of the women whom 
she had already seen, were bending over her, 
administering restoratives: her husband, stand- 
ing at the foot of the curtainless couch, was 
gazing upon her. She seemed to be awaking 
from a hideous dream. Wildly her looks were 
flung around, as if to acquire evidences that she 
dreamt no longer : then, as the sickening, 
horrifying conviction swept in upon her soul, 
that everything she fancied was indeed but too 
terribly true, she closed her eyes again, as if to 
shut out whatsoever objects made her thus 
keenly alive to her feaiful position. Slowly 
however she opened those orbs once more ; and 
in mute consternation — under the influence of 
an awful numbiDg dismay— she looked slowly 
around. 

The one small window was deeply set in the 
thick masonry of the chamber, and had no 
drapery. A rude table— a few chairs— a rug 
upon the floor— the bed she lay on — and some 
other trifling articles of furniture, constituted 
the appointments of the room in which the 
brilliant Juliana, wlio at Saxondale House had 
slept upon down, and beneath a canopy of 
velvet, with draperies of satin and muslin, now 
found herself. The two women who ministered 
unto her, were exceedingly handsome ; and with 
their picturesque apparel, and the profusion of 
ewellery which decorated their persons, they 
seemed far superior to the wretchedness of 
heir abode. Her husband, as already stated, 


was standing at the foot of the bed,— watching 
with an outward air of calmness the effect 
which would be produced in his wife by this 
awakening to the consciousness of her position. 
His arms were folded across his breast : he 
looked like one who was resolute to meet what- 
soever upbraidings might be levelled against 
him, and to glory in the fact that he was the 
famous robber-chisf Ramon de Collantes. 

He now made a sign for the two women to 
leave the chamber ; and when they had de- 
parted, he took a chair and sat down by the 
side of the couch. Juliana shuddered visibly 
at his approach. For an instant a look of 
sternest displeasure appeared upon his counte- 
nance : but as it quickly, passed away, he said 
in a lofty tone, as if he chose to rise high above 
all reproach and upbraiding which might be 
vented against him, “Now, Juliana, at length 
you are in the home to which you have so much 
longed to come 1” 

“This my home?” she exclaimed, with 
another visible tremor, as her eyes swept 
around the dreary, desolate apartment. “ No, 
no— I will not remain here I Let me go hence I 
I will depart alone I ’— and she sprang up from 
the couch. 

“ Not so, Juliana 1” said her husband, catch- 
ing her by the wrist, and compelling her to 
sit down by the side of the couch : though 
in justice it must be observed that he used 
no more force than waB absolutely Decessary. 
“You are my wife— and here you must re- 
main.” 

“ Remain here ?’’ she ejaculated : and for 
an instant she waB about to give vent to a 
violent gust of miDgled rage and grief : but 
the demeanour of .Ramon de Collantes over- 
awed the one, and compelled her to stifle the 
other. “ Tell me,” she said, suddenly growing 
calm — but it was the unnatural calmness of 
utter despair, — “have you brought me hither 
to dwell amongst brigands ?’ 

“For the last nine months you have been 
the wife of a brigand-chief,” answered Col- 
lantes ; “ and you muBt accept your destiny." 

“Yea— but I knew it not— God knows how 
far— bow very far I was from suspecting it.” 

“ To be Bure 1” ejaculated her husband : 
“ how could it have been otherwise ? We each 
had our secrets ; and we kept them as long 
as we could. You had been the paramour of 
other men when you were wooed by me : I 
was a bandit-captain when I wooed you. I 
have promised to reproach you not : in com- 
mon justice should you abstain from upbraid- 
ing me.” 

“ But that false title which you assumed P 
ejaculated Juliana, half frantic. 

“ I had as much right to usurp the rank of 
a nobleman, J uliana, as you had to 'assume 
the position of a virtuous woman. If I were 
a false Count when I led you to the altar, you 
were not a virgin-bride when, you came into 
my arms. 
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“ My God !" murmured the unhappy lady, 
again shivering all over : then suddenly she 
cried, “ But how was it that my own maid 
deceived me ? how was it that she assured me 
you were all that you represented yourself— 
that you visited at the Spanish Embassy in 
Paris ” 

“ Because your maid was accessible to my 
gold,'* answered Ramon de Collantes. “ Do 
you suppose, Juliana, that I foresaw not that 
you would make inquiries ? I knew that von 
were a thorough woman of the world ; and I 
played as deep a game as your own.” 

“ Why did you marry me demanded 

Juliana abruptly. 

“ Because I loved you — truly and sincerely 
loved you 1 I lore you now — and shall ever 
love you, unless you give me cause to hate you. 

I more than half suspected, when I wooed yon, 
that something had gone wrong with your 
antecedents. B it I cared not for that 1 It 
was sufficient that you struck my fancy— and 

I resolved to possess you as a wife." 

"And that tale of the- change of Ministry, 
when we were travelling southward — ” 

“An opportunity which presented itself for 
devising an excuse not to bear you into Spain, 
but to stop short on the Pyrenean frontier, 
whence I myself could piv periodic'l visits—” 

“To your intendint?’’ said Juliana, with 
bitter sarcasm. 

“Do not speak thus— or I shall not love you 
much longer, 1 ’ answered Cdlantes, lnoghtily 
and sternly. “Rather thank me for having 
from time to time re-entered Catalonia to join 
my brave bind for a few days, and levy con- 
tributions on trivellers who ‘passed by." 

“And that man who had been a labourer on 
yonr estates?” said Juliana, still somewhat 
ironically, though not with so much bitterness 
as hefore. 

“A scoundrel who was once a member of 
my band, but who through very cowardice 
deserted. For want of a passport, he lingered 
just over the frontier ; and my evil destiny 
threw me, as you saw, in his way. I was 
compelled to submit to the villain's extor- 
tions — ’’ 

“And that faithful valet of yourV’ 

“ Oae of my band likewise — but a brave and 
trustworthy individual. He will join ub doubt- 
less iu the course of the day : for the French 
gendarme s had no reason to molest him.” 

“Those letters of mine, which were directed 
to my sister?" said Juliana, continuing her 
queries.” 

“ Think you that I was foolish enough to put 
you in correspondence with the Marchioness of 
Viliebelle, when the Marquis could tell her 
that there was no such person as the Count de 
Toledo and she would have written you this 
much back in her very first answer / It was a 
cursed fatality that threw the Villebelles in the 
way of my brave band and myself : but we 
knew not who they were : we are not in the 

habit of inquiring the names of those travellers 
whom we politely detain for a few minutes on 
their road." 

“ What passed between you and the Marquis 
when you encountered each other at the 
cottage ?” asked Juliana, thus continuing her 
feverishly rapid questions. 

“Ah 1 that was indeed a romantic incident, 1 ’ 
ejaculated Cfilantes, with a laugh : “and would 
tell effectively npon the stage in a melodrama 
where brigands figure. The Marquis was walk- 
ing in the garden, as you recollect. He thought 
he recognised me : he was astounded— he could 
not believe his eyes. He saw me waving my 
hand to some one : he looked around — he per- 
ceived you at your chamber window, agitating 
your kerchief. He rushed up to me, and demand- 
ed who I was. Somehow or another it instantane- 
ously struck me who he must be ; and I saw 
that I was safe. — * Tu Spain,’ I answered, 1 1 am. 
as you suspect, Ramon de Collantes : here 1 
am the Count de Toledo ; and your sister-in- 
law is my wife.’— Tne Marquis, like every 
shrewd diplomatist, though he is but quite a 
young man — not older than myself— recovered 
his self-possession in an instant. I gave the 
horse to a groom ; and we walked aside to- 
gether. I offered to return him his money : 
but he scornfully rejected it. I asked him if 
lie purposed to betray me ? He reflected, and 
said that it would be better not. I told him I 
thought so too. Bat he laid down conditions, 
which were that I should never again cross the 
Pyrenees — that I should go into the interior of 
France — keep myfeigned name— and endeavour 
to earn my living honourably. Of course J 
pledged myself to anything: for I was re- 
solved to hide the startling truth from your 
knowledge as long as possible. We had a little 
more conversation ; and I hurried up to see you ; 
for though it was during the interval of our 
separation that 1 had obtained an insight into 
your antecedents, and my suspicions of your 
past wantonness had been fully confirmed by 
the Durands, yes I loved you as much as ever, 
and longed to embrace you. I pretended ex- 
haustion— in the first place because the Marquis 
had stipulated I should not appear before his 
wife ; and in the second place because I bad no 
inclination to appear again before him, while 
you were present. Doubtless the Marquis 
went and informed your sister who your hus- 
band really was.” 

“ Yes, yes— he did ! I understand it all now, 
exclaimed J uliana, wringing her hands. “ Good 
heavens 1 what must have been the agony of 
poor Constance ? what must she have thought ? 
No ^wonder that she wept so bitterly — that she 
sobbed so convulsively — that she embraced me 
so fervidly ! Ah! and how delicately did the 
Marquis himself behave, — not betraying you — 
nor yet on his own side having recourse to 
falsehoods to save you from exposure 1" 

“The Marquis is a diplomatist,” rejoined 
Runon de Collantes, with a smile; “and was 
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not likely to be at a loss how to manage sncVv plundered a French subject — although in an- 
matters." other country — yet I was well aware that the 

“But those Durands," exclaimed Juliana; authorities, if once put on the alert, would 
“ how fell you in with them 1 ’ arrest me at a venture,— so that if a French 

“ Quite in a professional way," replied Col- tribunal declared itself incompetent to try 
lantes. “They were journeying towards Birce- me for a deed done in Spain, the gendarmes 
Iona : I and my gallant band stopped them ; would nevertheless have marched me over the 
and as they had no great amount of ready frontier and given me into the custody of 
money about them, we examined their papers, the Spanish authorities at Figueras. Well, 
A letter in the old gentleman’s pocket-book what I apprehended on the part of those 
made me aware that he was going to Barcelona Darands came to pass. On leaving the village, 
to receive an inheritance.— ‘ Oh 1 oh I’ thought they must have given information at the very 
I to myself ; “ we must keep you good folks next town concerning me : and if the gendar- 
prisoners for a while, until you fnrnish a ran- mcs had only done their work a little more 
8om’ — So we bore them both off to the tower cleverly and without so much noise, I should 
here ; and old Durand drew a cheque upon a at this moment be in a French gaol instead of 
banker at Barcelona, — one of my men setting in niy own tower. However, the necessity 
off to get it cashed. This caused a delay of a that was felt to have such a posse of officers 
day or two, during which the Durands were to effect the capture, was the highest compli- 
kept close prisoners at the tower. In the course ment that could be paid to your renowned 
of some conversation between them, you may husband Don Ramon de Collantes. How, I 
conceive my astonishment when I heard them, think all explanations have been given ; and 
talking of the Countess of Toledo whom they you have nothing to do, Juliana, but to resign 
had recently met at a certain village. There- yourself to your new mode of life." 
upon I questioned them ; and wormed out as “ Ramon I" said the lady, falling upon her 
much of your antecedents a9 they themselves knees at her bandit-husband’s feet, “I be- 
were acquainted with. Little did they thiuk seech you to let me depart hence ! You say 
they were making all these revelations to your that you love me—” 

own husband 1 Well, the man came back from “ Yes, Juliana— and too well to lose you," 
Barcelona with the ransom— a thousand pounds, interrupted Collantes, forcing her to rise from 
calculated by your English money ; and the her suppliant posture. “ It is useless to bandy 
Durands were suffered to depart." farther words on a point respecting which I 

Juliana could feally have forgiven her hus- am fully decided. You cannot go hence; it is 
band for this one robbery, inasmuch as it had impossible !’’ 

been perpetrated upon the individuals who “At least suffer me to write to my sister I” 
betrayed their knowledge of her past career. exclaimed the wretched J uliana. 

“ You may conceive," resumed Ramon de Col- “Ho good purpose, my dear wife," respond- 
lantes, “how terrified 1 was, when a few days ed the bandit, “ can possibly be answered there- 
after my return to the cottage, we beheld the by. Doubtless the Marquis and Marchioness of 
Durands alighting from the post-chaise on their Villebelle will read in the newspaper that the 
way homeward. I rushed up to them, ns you colebarated Ramon de Collantes had for some 
saw me : I was only just in time to stop the time oast been living under a disguised name 
ejaculations of complete betrayal which were in a French village of the Eastern Pyrenees — 
bursting from their lips.— 1 1 Say nothing I’ 1 and that when the gendarmes went to capture 
whispered in a hurried voice ; ‘and your money him, he effected his escape in a characteristic 
shn.ll be restored 1’ — They required nothing manner. The same journalists will not fail to 
better; and I accompanied them into the inn. record how his wife played the heroine in the 
They had seen you with me ; and as we entered most admirable manner ; and thus the Marquis 
the tavern, the landlord officiously exclaimed, and Marchioness of Villebelle are sure to hear 
1 Good day, ray lord Count of Toledo I’— The all that has taken place. There is no necessity 
Durands thus discovered that your husband wa 9 to write and tell them exactly where you are: 
none other than the famous Ramon de Col- and moreover, for certain obvious reasons, it 
lantes. Knowing therefore that we resided in might be inconvenient." 

the neighbourhood, they unhesitatingly agreed At this moment one of the females entered 
to wait while I hastened home to get the the apartment, to inform Ramon de Collantes 
thousand pounds to restore to them. This made that he was wanted below. She then retired ; 
an immense hole in all my share of plunder and the bandit-captain said to Juliana, “Do 
which I had brought away from Spain a few your best to keep up your spirits and make 
days back : but I might have put up with that yourself comforable. I will presently des- 
loss lightly, if I could have trusted the Durands, patch one of the women to Barcelona ; and she 
When, however, they had received their money, shall purchase you all kinds of necessaries 
and had taken their departure, I began to reflect that you may require. You can give her a 
that I was not safe with such gossips and list, — and we will also do something to render 
scandal-mongers. Therefore my resolve was the rooms more suitable for your accommoda- 
taken to bid farewell to France: for, as I had tion. The amount of freedom you will enjoy, 
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depends entirely on your conduct towards me : 
but I warn you against any attempt at escape. 
It is painful for me thus to speak — but me- 
| thinks it is necessary.” 

Don Ramon de Collan tes thereupon quitted 
the room, leaving Juliana a prey to reflections 
which may be more easily imagined than 
described. Oa descending to the ground- 
floor of the tower, the bandit-captain 
found that half-a-dozen of his men had 
just brought in, as prisoners, an English | 
gentleman and his valet, — certain circum- 
stances having led the outlaws to believe 
that a goodly ransom might be obtained for the 
liberation of the captives in this instance. It 
appeared that the gentleman and his valet 
were travelling post towards Madrid, having 
entered Spain by way of Eigueras — that the 
detachment of banditti stopped the equipage — 
and that after desperate but ineffectual at- 
tempts at resistance, the traveller aDd his do- 
mestic were overpowered. There was no con- 
siderable sum of ready-money found upon the 
gentleman’s person— no more than he might 
have deemed sufficient for his expenses to the 
Spanish capital : but, on the other hand, he 
had in his pocket-book letters of credit on a 
banker in that city for a very large amount. 
It was this fact which— in pursuance of their 
usual policy in such cases— had induced the 
banditti to bring the traveller and his valet as 
captives to the tower. The post-chaise had 
been left to return to Figueras, — the banditti 
however allowing the gentleman to pay the 
postilions their due — a course which they in- 
variably adopted, and which led to the very 
natural supposition that there might be some 
little private understanding between the out- 
laws and the drivers in those districts. 

The gentleman was about sis or seven-and- 
twenty years of age— tall — well made— and 
handsome, — with a frank ingenuous expression 
of countenance. His hair was of a rich brown, 
curling naturally: his eyes were blue: his 
features were somewhat delicate, and classically 
modelled. Altogether, his appearance was 
most agreeable : his voice was rich aud har- 
monious ; and his manners were polished and 
elegant. But now he wore a haughty and in- 
dignant look : he betrayed not the slightest 
sentiment of fear : indeed, his courage had 
been well proven in his resistance to the ban- 
ditti ; and it was fortunate for him that in 
being overpowered at last, he had sustained no 
hurt more serious than a few bruises. His 
valet, also an Englishman, was a middle-aged, 
sedate-looking person — but one who could no 
doubt display a courageous resolution in the 
moment of emergency: 

Ramon de Oollantes addressed the' English 
gentleman in the Spanish tongue first : but 
finding that it was little understood by the 
traveller, he proceeded to speak in French. In 
this language the captive was proficient ; 
and the discourse therefore flowed on easily. 


The brigand-chief assured Mr. Froster,— for 
such the gentleman’s name appeared to be, ac- 
cording to his passport and letters of credit, — 
that he need be under no apprehension in res- 
pect to his life, nor of ill-treatment, provided 
he would consent to purchase his liberty ; and 
that during the interval which must elapse ere 
the ransom-money could be obtained from 
Madrid, he should experience as much atten- 
tion and as good accommodation as under cir- 
cumstances might be afforded. Mr. Froster, 

whom the reader will recollect as having been 
William Deveril’s second in the duel with Lord 
Harold Staunton,— saw no alternative but to 
accept the proposition. He found himself a 
prisoner in the midst of a wild region— at the 
mercy of a lawless band ; and he was compelled 
to subdue his pride for his own personal con- 
venience. It is true that he was only travel- 
ling for bis pleasure, being of no profession 
and possessing a handsome independent in- 
come : but still, though his time was so com- 
pletely his own, it appeared to him by no 
means agreeable to pass more of it than was 
absolutely necessary in the quarters of a ban- 
dit horde. He therefore, though not without 
reluctance, consented to the terms laid down 
by Ramon de Collantes. 

But now arose some little difficulty. This 
was not a mere matter of presenting a cheque 
at a banker's in any city or town more or less 
remote, and which could be accomplished by 
any one of the men suitably apparelled in a 
simple citizen’s garb for the purpose • 'but it 
was to obtain cash on a letter of credit which 
by rights should be presented at the Madrid 
banker’s by the individual in whose favour it 
was drawD. It was therefore a proceeding ; 
that required tact and management ; and Ra- 
mon de Collantes saw no alternative but to 
undertake the business himself. At the first 
thought he did Dot much relish the idea of 
leaving bis wife, whom be really loved, alone 
for ten days or a fortnight at the tower, during 
the very first period of her residence there, 
and when her impatient spirit ought to be 
checked by all his power of control. But his 
second reflection was of quite the opposite 
character ; and he reasoned that it would per- 
haps be all the better to leave her thus for a 
short space to the monotonous kind of exist- 
ence she would have to lead, so that on his re- 
turn bis presence would be welcomed by her 
as a cheering relief. Therefore Ramon de Col- 
lantes decided upon proceeding in person to 
Madrid, to obtain the ransom-money. 

He represented to Mr. Forester that it was 
absolutely necessary he should write some cre- 
dentials which would sufficiently account to 
the Madrid banker for the letter of credit be- 
ingpresented by another person instead of the 
individual in whose favour it was drawn. To 
this proposition Forester assented without 
much difficulty : for he himself saw that it was 
absolutely necessary, and he was too anxious to 
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recover his freedom to throw any obstacle in 
the way. He accordingly wrote aa if from 
Figueras, stating that he had been suddenly 
taken ill there — that liia funds were exhausted 
— and that inasmuch as his friend Senor Es- 
cosura (the name assumed by Ramon de Col- 
lantes for his intended journey) was about to 
visit Madrid, he had entrusted him with the 
mission of obtaining a supply of ready cash. 

When thus possessed of the necessary docu- 
ments, Ramon de Collantes ascended to the 
chamber where he had left his wife ; and in- 
formed her that circumstances compelled him 
I to undertake an immediate journey, on which 
j he might be some days absent. Juliana in- 
stantaneously perceived that this occurrence 
might probably furnish her, if she played her 
game well, with an opportunity of escape : but 
in order to obtain this opportunity, it was 
necessary she should have aa much freedom as 
possible — to which end it was equally requisite 
to throw her husband oil' his guard. She 
therefore at once simulated grief and alarm at 
the thought of separation. She begged him 
to forgive her for the first feelingB of aversion 
which she had exhibited towards her new 
home,— representing to him that he must 
make all allowances under the circumstances 
in which she was placed — but vowing 
that she was not the less interested in his 
safety. In short, she enacted her part so well 
as to lull her husband to a certain degree into 
I security on her account : but he nevertheless 
resolved that until his return she should be 
continuously watched and have as little liberty 
as possible. Ho bade her farewell ; and she 
still kept up her dissimulation by much weep- 
ing and sobbing. Previous to his departure, 
he gave the strictest injunctions to the mem- 
bers of the band as to the precise amonnt of 
freedom which his wife and the two prisoners 
(Mr. Forester and his valet) were respectively 
to be allowed having done which, he set out 
on his journey. 

One of the females appointed to attend upon 
Juliana, spoke French fluently ; and from her 
lips the brigand-captain’s wife accordingly 
understood that she would be permitted to 
take exercise within a circuit of a mile of the 
tower ; and a similar communication was 
made to the prisoners. Juliana learnt from 
the same source, of the presence of those pri- 
soners at the tower ; and on hearing that 
they were fellow-countrymen, she was sud- 
denly inspired by the secret hope that if she 
were enabled to communicate with them, they 
would aid in her escape. She did not however 
think it prudent to precipitate the means 
which might be adopted as a test to ascertain 
whether she should be enable to communicate 
with them or not : she therefore remained in 
her own chamber throughout the whole of that 
first day of her sojourn at the tower. In the 
evening the valet who had been left behind 
at the cottage in the French village, made his 


appearance at the robbers’ stronghold ; and 
Juliana learnt that her own maid — whom she 
bad originally engaged in Paris — had declined 
to accompany the valet to rejoin her mistress, 
now that she knew that her master, instead of 
being the Count de Toledo, was a femous bri- 
gand-chief. We should likewise add that Ju- 
liana despatched, according to her husband’s 
instructions, one of the women to Barcelona, 
to make such purchases as were requisite ; and 
in the meantime she managed as well as she 
was able with all such necessaries for the toilet 
as the females, whose wardrobes were by no 
means badly supplied, were enabled to fur- 
nish. 

On the following day Juliana availed herself 
of her privilege to walk in the neighbourhood 
of the tower : and presently she beheld a 
gentleman whom she at once concluded to be 
the English prisoner, roaming about likewise. 
It was beyond the limits of the grove of cork- 
trees that she thus descried him : but as her 
looks swept around with a wider range, she 
noticed six or seven of the banditti posted on 
eminences^ at certain intervals, so as to en- 
girdle, as it were with a cordon of sentinels, 
the precincts of the tower. These men seemed 
to be lounging idly about, as iPintent on no 
particular object: but their carbines were 
slung over their shoulders— their swords were 
by their sides — and the sunbeams glinted upon 
the pistols and the poniard-handles in their 
belts. Therefore Juliana knew full well why 
those men were thus dispersed around ; and 
the hope of escape diminished somewhat in her 
bosom. 

Mr. Forester— having maintained the 
haughtiest reserve towards all the members of 
j the band, both male and female,— had not 
I exchanged any unnecessary word with even 
those who could speak French ; and there- 
fore he had' not learnt that there was an 
English lady at the tower, and that she 
was the chieftai’n wife. He was conse- 
quently surprised when he beheld a female ap- 
parelled in a garb totally different from that of 
the other women whom he had as yet seen, and 
which belonged to the fashions suited for the 
meridian of Paris or of London. At first he 
took her to be a Spaniard : for such an impres- 
sion might well be conve3"ed by Juliana’s ap- 
pearance,— her hair being of raven darkness, 
her eyes black and full of fire, and her com- 
plexion a delicate olive. He thought of turning 
aside and passing in another direction, — be 
lieving her to. be a member of the band : when 
it struck him that, like himself, she might 
possibly be a cantive, He therefore continued 
to advance ; and the nearer he drew, the more 
forcibly did it occur to him that she could 
scarcely by a native of Spain— but that her 
splendid beauty and gorgeously developed form, 
together with her mien and carriage so statu- 
esque and lady-like, denoted her as a country- 
woman of his own. 
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“ Then she must be a prisoner 1" he thought : 
and taking off his hat, he made her a courteous 
salutation. 

“Now,” said Juliana to herself, “for the test 
whether or not I am allowed to speak to this 
English gentleman !” 

Her eyes were swept rapidly around as she 
also advanced : there was no unusual movement 
amongst the sentries posted at intervals about 
— no one hurried forth from the tower to forbid 
this meeting : and with joy as well as with 
re-kindling hope in her heart, she accosted the 
captive. 

“ You arc a prisoner, if I mistake not?” she 
said in her most affable manner, but at the 
same time with a look of commiseration and 
mournfulness. 

“ Yes, madam— such is my fate for the pre- 
sent,” responded Mr. Forester, perfectly darkled 
by the beauty which, diminishing not on a 
nearer view, characterized the lacly. ‘‘And 
you ?” 

“Alas, a prisoner likewise!" returned Juliana, 
with a profound sigh. “ But what is worse,” 
she went on hnrriedly to observe, anxious to 
get over the requisite explanations, which were 
as painful as they were unavoidable, with all 
possible despatch,—" I am the victim of the 

foulest treachery But how can I confess it '/ 

And yet the tale must be told I— I am the 
captain’s wife.” 

Mr. Forester staggered with a wild amaze- 
ment. Was it possible that this lady whose 
manners had evidently been formed in the 
most polished circles, and whose splendid beauty 
was fit to embellish the gilded saloons of 
fashioD, instead of being buried in the midst of 
Catalonia's wastes, — was it possible that she 
was the consort of Ramon de Collantos ? 

“ Ah, sir 1” cried Juliana, “ you may well be 
smitten with astonishment : but the talc I have 
told you is only too true. The particulars— hu- 
miliating enough for me— can be concisely 
summed up. I was residing in France— 1 was 
thrown in the way of one who bore the name 
of the Count de Toledo— nnd whom I beheld 
living like a nobleman of wealth amongst the 
gayest circles of Paris. He offered me his 
hand— he was accepted — nnd we were mar- 
ried. This was eight or nine months ago ’’ 

“ And for nine months you have been in this 
man’s power ? 1 ejaculated Forester, with an 
astonishment but little abating. 

“ It was but yesterday that 1 knew every- 
thing,’’ replied Juliana. “Yesterday morning 
was I brought hither, under the impression 
that I was coming to take up my abode in a 
splendid mansion situated in the midst of a vast 
domain ; and you may conceive, sir, the horror 
and anguish of my feelings, when my husband, 
suddenly throwing off the mask— which indeed 
he could no longer wear -proclaimed himself 
Ramon de Collantes 1” 

“Good heavens, lady 1” cried Mr. Forester, 
his handsome countenance colouring with in- 


dignation, and all his heart’s sympathies _ at 
once enlisted in Juliana’s favour : “what dia- 
bolic treachery 1 But pardon me — I forgot at 
the moment I was speaking of your hus- 
band." 

“You would he justiGed in entertaining a 
very evil opinion of me indeed,” quickly re- 
joined Juliana, “if you fancied that I could 
still experience the feelings of a wife towards 
that man. Xo, sir — I hate and detest the 
villain who bns deceived me. Husband in- 
deed 1 Never can 1 think of him as such 
again : nor would the law hold me hound by 
ties contracted under circumstances so fright- 
fully perfidious.” 

“Yon are right, madam,” answered Forester, 
his sympathies deepening on her behalf when 
lie found her taking what he considered to be 
so proper a view of her position. “ You will not 
deem it idle flattery if I express my belief — 
from your appearance, your manners, and your 
discourse— that you have been accustomed to 
move in a sphere very different from that in 
which you now find yourself V 

“I have indeed!” rejoined Juliana mourn- 
fully : and then she reflected for a few instants 
whether she should tell the English gentleman 
who she really was. 

She feared the possibility, if .not the pro- 
bability, of his having heard of that dreadful 
exposure which took place at Saxondale Castle, 
and which had been rapidly circulated at 
the time throughout the fashionable world 
of England. But, on the other hand, 
there was the chance that the incident had 
never reached his ears at all ; and if she 
were to atop short here— giving no farther 
explanations relative to herself, and naming 
not the family to which she belonged— he 
might naturally look with suspicion upon all 
the rest of her tale, and would he justified in 
supposing that she was playing some hypocri- 
tical part. 

“ Yes," she went on to observe, her mind 
being promptly made up to the alternative of 
frankness at any risk : “ I did indeed move in a 
different sphere. Perhaps the name of Saxon- 
dale is not unfamiliar to you ?” 

“ Unfamiliar l” cried Forester, with renewed 
amazement. “ It is that of an English noble- 
man ” 

“Whose sister 1 am,” added Juliana. “ Once 

the Hon. Miss Farefield now a bandit's 

wife !’? 

“Good heavens 1 and you were Miss Fare- 
field ? * exclaimed ForeBter. “ But you are 
Miss Farefield still : for, as you ere now rightly 
observed, the law cannot possibly sanction a 
marriage into which you were so treacherously 
inveigled. Madam,” he continued, in a hurried 
tone— for he was much excited on Juliana’s 
behalf— her dazzling beauty too having pro- 
duced no trifling effect upon him, — “ if I can be 
of any assistance to you, command my services. 
In a fow days I myself shall be free ; and I vow 
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before heaven to devote my liberty to the duty I opportunities of meeting again : but you will I 


of effecting your’s ! I 

Juliana warmly expressed her acknowledg- 
ments for this assurance ; and a weight was 
lifted from her mind— for she felt convinced, by 
Mr. Forester’s looks, words, and manner, : that 
he was acquainted with nothing prejudicial to 
her character. This indeed was the fact : for. 
immediately after the duel, Forester had gone 
abroad, and had remained many months on the 
Continent ere returning to England. When he 
did revisit the British metropolis, the scandal 
attaching itself in divers ways to the name of 
Saxondale, was past and gone — or at least _was 
lost sight of in the contemplation of fresh inci- 
dents occuring in the fashionable world. Then, 
too, his stay in London had been very short : 
and though he saw Deveril, yet our hero had 
in the meantime learnt that Lady Saxondale 
was his mother, and he would not therefore 
breathe a syllable against her. Mr. Forester 
returned to the Continent, where he had 
since been residing or travelling. He there- 
fore knew absolutely nothing prejudicial 
to the character of Juliana,— however poor 
his opinion might be of her mother in con- 
sequence of the revelations made to him by 
Deveril at the time of the duel. 

“ You have promised to befriend me,” said 
Juliana; “and heaven knows how much I 
stand in need of such friendship ! To whom 
am I indebted for this generous offer ?” 

“ My name is Forester,” was the English, 
gentleman’s response : “and being entirely my 
own master, I can have no difficulty in fulfil- 
ing the pledge I have given you. My name 
is my own ; and ray pecuniary means are 
ample." 

That name of Forester at once struck Juliana 
as not being altogether unknown to her, though 
she never remembered to have seen this 
gentleman . before. Suddenly she recollected 
the name in connexion with the duel between 
Deveril and Staunton : but still, as it was by 
no means an uncommon one, it did not follow 
that this should be the identical individual 
who acted as second on that occasion. 

“ I see," he observed with a partial smile, 
“.that my name has struck you somewhat. But 
it is no reason that I should refuse to devote 
my services to the daughter, because at one 
time I befriended a gentleman who sustained 
some injury from the mother." 

“ I understand the allusion, Mr. Forester,” 
said Juliana ; “ and I thank you for the delicacy 
of the terms in which it is couched — at the 
same time she was still assured that he knew 
nothing to her own prejudice. “ It will not be 
well for ub to be seen too much together. 
Behold you those sentinels placed all around ? 
They are as much to keep watch upon me as 
upon yourself ; and as the first thought of cap- 
[ tives is always how to escape, these vile outlaws 
may possibly suspect that our discourse has a 
I tendency in that direction. We shall have 


not oe ottenaea it in tne presence or witnesses 
treat you with coldness and reserve." 

“ Prudence dictates that course, Miss Fare- 
field — for by that name shall I call you and 
Forester, again lifting his. hat, pursued his way 
in one direction, while Juliana moved off in 
another. 


CHAPTER CLXVIII. 

MB. FORESTER. 

Several days passed, during which Juliana 
and Mr. Forester frequently met ; and as not 
the slightest notice was taken of their proceed- 
ings — or, at least, as no syllable of remon- 
strance against these encounters was spoken to 
either — they felt assured that Ramon de 
Collantes, ere taking his departure, bad left no 
instructions to prevent the civilities of such 
intercourse between them. They therefore pro- 
longed their walks in each other’s society— not 
merely to discuss plans for an escape, but like- 
wise because they felt more and more pleasure 
in being together. We have already said that 
Juliana’s beauty had produced an immediate 
effect upon Mr. Eorester ; and she could not 
help contrasting his handsome person and 
elegant manners with the coarser attributes 
of her husband. Besides, the circumstances 
under which they thus met, were tinged with 
a romance full well calculated to draw them 
thus towards each other. 

But why did they discuss plans for an imme- 
diate escape, if such, were practicable ? why did 
they not wait until the return of Collantes 
should restore Forester to liberty, and thus 
leave him free to take whatsoever means cir- 
cumstances should suggest for the liberation of 
Juliana ? It was because she feared that when 
once her husband came back, she would be 
too completely in the thraldom of his vigilance 
to enable any one from a distance to ensure her 
flight : she trembled at the idea of being left 
behind by this friend whom accident had 
thrown in her way ; and moreover, as above 
stated, she already experienced a tender feeling 
in his behalf. On his side, he was equally 
sensible of those difficulties, just enumerated, 
which would have to be encountered in liberat- 
ing Juliana : he was smitten with her beauty ; 
and he would gladly acquire a claim upon her 
by the performance of some chivalrous exploit, 
or the carrying out of some well-laid strategem, 
in order to deliver her from the power of her 
bandit-huBband. 

“ The time is passing," Baid Juliana, one fore- 
noon about eight or nine days after her arrival 
at the tower ; “ and as yet nothing is decided. 
He may return sooner than we' anticipate ” 

“ The time has passed so agreeably in one 
sense,” observed Forester, — “ and indeed I am 
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now in no harry for the return of Collantes 

“But if he should return speedily," urged 
J uliana, bending upon. her companion a tender 
look — for she comprehended full well the mean- 
ing of his words : " what will become of me ? 
Oh ! what shall I do if you were to leave me 
here alone ? I should feel a3 if abandoned by 
my only friend 1” 

“ Miss Farefield,” responded Forester, earn- 


estly, “ I swear to yon that I am incapable of 
abandoning you by my own free will. Come — 
let us seriously, and if possible for the last time, 
deliberate upon some plan of flight.” 

“ Alas 1” said J uliana, “ I see not how it is to 
be effected. Sentinels watch at the entrance of 
the tower by night ; and in the day-time it 
would be utter madness to attempt escape.” . j 

“ I know not that it would be such utter i 
I madness,” observed Forester, as an idea gra- 
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dually developed itself in his mind. “ If I 
thought that you -were able to gallop a steed 
fearlessly ” 

“ Oh, indeed I am 1” ejaculated J uliana, as 
the remembrance of her rapid flight from the 
cottage in company with, her husband, came 
back to her mind. Rat what plan has suggested 
itself ?” 

“ Supposing that we had two steeds ready 
saddled,” said Mr. Forester, “ and that watch- 
ing an opporfcunit}', we sprang upon their backs 
and committed ourselves to chance? There 
would be this risk probablv — that bullets would 
whistle about our cars. For myself, I care not 
- — And perhaps those sentinels posted around, 
would hesitate to fire at their chieftain’s wife 

Pardon me for reminding you of your 

position.” 

“They would fire — vc3t assured that they 
would lire I” rejoined Juliana. “ Wherefore are 
they posted on those heights ?” 

“To fire upon me or my domestic, if we at- 
tempted to escape — but surely not to level 
tbeir deadly weapons against you 1” 

“And even if we agreed to run that risk,” 
said Juliana, — “ what plan have you settled in 
your mind as to the horses ?” 

'. “This momiug, ere I joined you,” replied 
Mr. Forester, “ I passed by the stable : the 
door was open— and I strolled in. I had no 
definite motive for so doing : it was merely to 
gee the animals. No one was there at the mo- 
ment : the saddles and bridles were ready at 
hand— if I had chosen, I could even then havo 
self-appropriated one of the steeds. There is a 
lady's saddle— I noticed it ” 

“It is mine 1” ejaculated Juliana ; and as a 
wild thrill of hope shot through her heart, she j 
added, “ Would to heaven that I were seated ! 
iu it now 1 Cheerfully would I risk the volleys 
that might be poured down by the fire-arms of 
the banditti I 1 ' 

“ Then, if you have the courage to dare the 
venture,’’ exclaimed Forester, gazing with ad- 
miration upon the lady, “ let our plan he thus 
settled. But we must fly alone together: T 
must abandon my domestic to the mercy of 
these fellows. Ah ! an idea has struck me. 
The letter of credit upon the Madrid banker is 
for fifteen hundred pounds ; and I have given 
B wnon de Collantes authority to receive eight 
hundred. I will leave behind me a note to the 
effect that if lie suffers my domestic to depart 
in safty, he may receive the remainder of the 
tunount as a ransom ; and I will likewise pen a 
proper', authority to that effect.” 

“ What gencroua sacrifices you are making 
on my behalf I’* said Juliana, with another 
tender look at her companion. 

“ Were they ten thousand times greater, they 
should be cheerfully made,” responded Forester, 
who doubtless anticipated that the lady would ! 
not fail to display her gratitude to any extent J 
which he ; might be bold enough to solicit. I 


“ And the risk that you will run ?" added 
Julina. 

. “ I can dare death in the hope of enjoying 
life in your socioty,” was her companion’s re- 
joinder. 

She bent down her looks, and appeared for a 
few moments to be overwhelmed with con- 
fusion : for it was impossible to mistake the 
8ignificancy of that avowal. 

“And when,” she asked, lifting her eyes 
again “ shall we put the project into execution ?” 

“ It is impossible to fix a moment,” he an- 
swered : “ we must trust to the chapter af acci- 
dents. Fortunately the door of the stable is 
not within view of the entrance to the tower ; 
and therefore whosoever may bo lounging 
about in front of the edifice, would not have 
any cause to suspect wlmt was being done in 
the stable. To-morrow, morning, shortly after 
the breakfast hour, I will stroll forth. You 
can be nigh at hand. It were well perhaps that 
you should come without your bonnet : it will 
have the appearance as if you merely meant to 
imbibe a little fresh air, without even walking 
beyond the precincts of the wood. I will watch 
the opportunity to beckon you into the stable. 
If fortune favour us, all may be done in a few 
instants : and if wc be discovered— if our plan 
be defeated— we can only anticipate the total 
privation of liberty until the return of Col- 
lantcs.” 

“Be it all as you say,” replied J uliana ; “ and 
in order that there shall be no cause for sus- 
picion, let us to-day remain as little together as 
possible.” 

“ Prudence compels me to submit,” rejoined 
Forester : “ but my own inclinations prompt 
the reverse.” 

Juliana flung upon her companion another 
tender look and they separated,— lie rambling 
in one direction, and Bhe rc-entcring the tower. 
For the rest of that day her heart was in an 
almost incessant flutter, with mingled appre- 
hension and hope. How she longed to quit that 
gloomy half-dilapidated tower 1 — and what 
pleasure, too, to have handsome and agreeable 
Forester as the companion of her flight I She 
felt assured that he would not be content with 
merely placing her in security : he would not 
abandon her when having rescued her from the 
power of the banditti. His looks and hjs words 
had alike told her that he anticipated a recom- 
pense for the tremendous risk he was about to 
run on her behalf. Yes — and it was by no 
means likely he would sue in vain at the feet of 
one whose temperament was bo sensuous and 
luxurious as that of Juliana. 

The hours passed— the evening came— and 
she retired to rest : but eleep did not soon visit 
her eyeB. _ She lay revolving in her mind all 
the details of the plan laid down for their 
flight : Bhe could not shut out from her convic- 
tion that it was fraught with danger— that it 
amounted almost to the actual madness of des- l 
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peration : bat in its very boldneas existed the 
hope of success. At all events, it 'was worth 
while to run the risk : she would sooDer perish 
by one of the winged balls from p. carbine, than 
linger out her existence in that dreadfnl place ; 
-“and even if she were cipfcured and brourht 
back, her position could scarcely be rendered 
much worse than it already was. Therefore 
her fortitude failed not ; and even while 
envisaging all the perils to be incurred and the 
consequences of failure, she never for a moment 
hesitated in the adoption of the project. 

On his side, Mr. Forester was equally re- 
solute. He had become deeply enamoured of 
Juliana : her magnificent beauty had produced 
a strong impression on his heart ; and he felt 
assured that he would not be compelled to si^h 
vainly at her feet, if fortunate enough to prove 
her deliverer. He was naturally of a brave 
and chivalrous disposition ; and if the romantic 
circumstances in which he had encountered 
Juliana had exercised its influence over his 
feelings and sympathies, there was likewise 
something stirring and exciting, bold and 
dashing, in the feat which had to be performed 
to crown bis triumph. Not for a moment, 
therefore, did he shrink from the enterprise ; 
and he was even sanguine of success. 

ne rose in the morning earlier than usual ; 
and tearing out some leaves from his pocket- 
book, penned the documents of which he had 
spoken to Juliana, and which he purposed to 
jeave behind him. He had no better writing- 
paper : he dared not ask for any ; and as he 
knew.fall well that the Madrid banker would 
not be satisfied with a mere scrap written upon 
with a pencil, he assured Collantes in the note 
addressed to him, that he would from the first 
town write by post to the banker,— pledging 
his hopour as a gentleman that it should not be 
with any hostile purpose. Besides, his valet 
would remain in tne hands of the banditti as a 
hostage for tiie faithful performance of the 
compact thus volunteered ; and all things con- 
sidered, Forester felt that he could not possibly 
manage the proceeding better. His object of 
course was to ensure the safe egress of his 
domestic from the tower ; and the means he 
was taking appeared to be all-sullicient for the 
purpose. To his valet he did not however 
breathe a word of his intentions : the man 
would not like the idea of being left behind ; 
and on the other hand, as it was perilous 
enough for two persons to attempt an escape, 
it would be still more against the chances of 
success if there were to embark upon the 
enterprise. 

Having partaken of the breakfast, which in I 
due course was brought up to his apartment, 
Mr. Forester — securing about his person the 
papers which he had written— descended the 
staircase, and sauntered forth from the tower 
in a leisurely manner. A couple of the banditti 
were seated on a bench in front, eatiDg tbeir 
morning meal ; and according to his usual 


habit, he passed them by without takingtlie 
slightest notice of them. They exchanged 
observations in their own native tongue, to the 
effect that “the Englishman need .not be so 
haughtily proud and went jon devouring, 
their rations. After making a slight circuit, 
Forester approached the stable ; and at tlie 
same instant he saw Juliana at a little distance. 
She had followed his advice, by descending 
from her chamber without her bonnet she 
walked about for a little while in front of the 
tower ; and then, as if quite in an abstracted 
mood, passed round to the side. ' j 

Forester had flung his look's hastily , into the 
stable, and felt satisfied that no one was there. 
He beckoned to Juliana, tfho at once followed 
him into the place. Quick as thought, he took 
down her side-saddle from the peg on which it 
was placed : but at the same instant a sudden 
noise was beard at the farther extremity of the 
stable ; and a bandit, who had hitherto been 
concealed by a pile of hay against which he 
was seated while discussing his morning meal, 
emerged to their view. The fellow instanta- 
neously suspected Forester's designs ; and.draw- 
ing his poniard, flew towards him.' , . 

A shriek rose np to Juliana’s lips, as she 
thought that all was lost : but fortunately she 
suppressed it— for Forester, with . lightning 
swiftness, encountered the bandit— warded off 
with his arm the blow which was aimed at him 
with the poniard— hurled the maii to :the : 
ground — and placed a hand over his month: 
and a knee upon his chest. 

“Quick! your kerchief I” he said to Juliana 
“Take the poniard’’— which had fallen from.the; 
•brigand’s hand — “hold it over him I plungb it;' 
into his heart if he dare utter a word !" 

J uliana was in a moment all life and activity 
She gave Forester her kerchief— snatched .up 
the poniard -and held the point 60 close to the 
brigand s . chest that he felt it penetrating 
through his garment. In the twinkling of, 'an 
eye the kerchief was thrust into his mouth : lie 
was thus completely gagged. . 

“ Cords— halters — anything to bind him J" 
said Forester quickly, as he now snatched the 
dagger from the hand of Juliana ; and while 
he still kept the villain down with his knee 
upon his breast, he held the poniard over. him— 
at the same time showing by his looks that he 
was resolved to use it if the slightest resistance 
were attempted. . ' ' 

His proceedings were ably and expeditiously 
seconded by J uliana. Two or three halters, 
were ready close by ; and with these she ; b'ohnd' 
the prostrate bandit hand and foot— while 
Forester held the menacing poniard but , an 
inch above his countenance. Half ’suffocated 
with the kerchief, and full of mingled fage'and 
terror, the man presented a hideous spectacle 
with his convulsing features. The work was 
promptly done: helpless and speechless, -tbe 
brigand lay upon the ground ; and scarcely, 
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two minutes had elapsed since the moment that 
Forester and Juliana entered the stable. 

Now to saddle and bridle two of the Bteeds ! 
Juliana’s own horse was amongst them ; and 
the quick eye of Forester showed him which 
was likely to be the strongest and fleetest of 
the rest. The process of caparisoning the two 
animals was speedily accomplished ; and then 
came the most daring and difficult part of the 
whole transaction. Fortunately the door was 
just high enough for a person on horseback to 
pass forth by bowing the head down upon the 
animal’s neck. This Forester’s keen glace per- 
ceived in an instant ; and he assisted Juliana 
into her saddle. Then he tossed down by the 
bandit’s side the papers which he had written — 
mounted the animal which he saddled for him- 
self — and bade Juliana follow him close. 

Stooping down so as to avoid tho top of the 
doorway, they urged their horses forth ; and 
with the speed of the wind they galloped down 
the sloping path through the vista of cork- 
trees. Ejaculations of rage and astonishment 
from the sentinels at the entrance, reached 
their ears, as they thus careered past like light- 
ning-flashes: those ejaculations were quickly 
followed by shots— and a bullet went through 
Forester’s hat, while another whistled close by 
Juliana’s ear. 

Courage, my horoine 1” shouted Forester : 
and the grove echoed the cry. 

In a couple of minutes they emerged from 
amidst the trees ; and in an instant shots were 
fired by the sentinels posted at a little distance 
in that part of the precincts of the tower. 

“ Courage !'' again shouted Forester, as a 
glance showed him that Juliana was unhurt ; 
and he felt that he himself was. 

“ Fear not for me, my brave deliverer 1” cried 
Juliana ; and her companion saw that she was 
quite equal to the enterprise. 

Several more shots whistled past them, but 
without taking any effect. Then the sentinels 
who were nearest ahead were seen rushing down 
from tho heights where they had been posted, 
like madmen to- intercept the progress of the 
fugitives— but all in vain. Crack I crack 1 again 
went the carbines : still were Forester and Juli- 
ana untouched : their coursers sped like the wind 
— and in a few minutes they felt themselves in 
comparative safety. But still they relaxed not 
their speed : they knew full well there would 
be a chase ; and it was not their purpose to 
throw away a single one of the many chances 
that were now in favour of their ultimate 
escape. Presently Forester, on looking back, 
perceived three or four horsemen dashing down 
an eminence : they were the banditti in pur- 
suit— but. he had little doubt of distancing 
them. On, on sped the fugitives, — encourag- 
ing ejaculations constantly flying from For- 
ester's lips, as the sparks from the flints 
beneath the horses’ hoofs. 

In about half-an-hour the fugitives looked 
| vainly around for their pursuers ; and they 1 


were now enabled to breathe their steeds for a 
few moments. But only for a few moments — 
and then their course was continued' at the 
same whirlwind swiftness as before. Another 
half-hour, and they drew in the reins again. 
Many miles of ground had now been passed 
over : the countenance of each was Buffused 
with a crimson glow. How splendidly beauti- 
ful seemed Juliana in the eyes of Forester 1 
how handsome did he appear to the view of 
the lady 1 

It was while they were thus walking their 
horses for the few moments they allowed them- 
selves as breathing-time, that the quick tramp- 
ling of a steed coming from a-head, reached 
their ears ; and a turning in the wild unbeaten 
way which they were pursuing, suddenly 
brought them full'' in the presence of Ramon 
de Collantes. A terrific ejaculation of rage 
burst from the lips of the robber-chief, as he in 
a moment recognised his wife and Forester. 
The Englishman would not have hesitated to 
stoji and dare a conflict with the brigand : but 
Juliana, with a cry of alarm, urged her steed 
into all the swiftness of which it was capable— 
so that Forester was compelled to keep pace 
with her ; and thus sweeping past Collantes 
with the speed of a vanishing dream, they were 
beyond his view in a moment. 

So astounded was lie at what he had thus 
seen, that he remained motionleas for a few 
instants where he had suddenly reined in his 
horse: then, with another <j iculation of fury, 
he wheeled the animal round and dashed in 
pursuit. Forester and Juliana both expected 
that he Would adopt this course ; and the former 
exclaimed, “ If it come to a death-struggle, my 
fair companion, you shall only fall back info 
the bandit captain’s power when I shall be no 
more alive to defend you 1” 

•1 uliana was far from anxious that such a 
scene should take place ; and she therefore 
compelled her courser to dash on in its wild 
career. They now' entered upon a beaten road, 
— but neither having the slightesfidea in which 
direction it led. They looked back : Ramon de 
Collantes was still in pursuit— he was about 
two hundred yards behind. 

‘‘Courage!*’ ejaculated Forester: and this 
was the cry lie had been continuously sending 
forth, for he feared lest Juliana’s strength and 
spirit should suddenly give way. 

But as she still hold gallantly on, in her pre- 
cipitate flight, that apprehension wore off ; and 
he experienced an exultant admiration for the 
heroism which she thus displayed. The luxu- 
riant masses of her raven hair floated all dis- 
hevelled upon the gushing vind which was 
excited by their rapid progress through flic 
•air : the richest glow was upon her cheeks— fire 
burnt • in her eyes— her lips, apart, afforded 
glimpses of her brilliant teeth — and she sat like 
an Amazon upon the steed which bore her 
along. _ I : 

Collantes was evidently gaining ground ; and | : 
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all of a sudden a pistol-bullet wliistled past 
Forester’s car. 

"Good heavens 1” cried Juliana; "be has 
firearms 1" — and for nn instant a dizziness came 
over her. 

“ Courage again shouted Forester. “ Look I 
look 1” he instantaneously added: "we are 
saved 1 Yon are beyond danger 1 Look 1 look I” 
"And aa his beantiful companion quickly 
turned her eyes in the direction to which he 

J ointed, she beheld a squadron of cavalry 
escending an eminence. In a few minutes the 
soldiers, who at the spectacle of that chase put 
Bpurs to their chargers, were close upon the 
roadside Forester and Juliana drew in their 
reins— they were now in the midst of pro- 
tectors. 

"llamon de Collantes !” ejaculated Forester, 
pointing in the direction where the bandit- 
chief had a few instants back been pursuing 
them. 

"Ramon de Collantes 1” echoed every voice 
in the troop ; and in a moment there was a 
headlong gallop in pursuit of the formidable 
brigand. 

He bad likewise cangbt sight of the soldiery : 
his steed was wheeled round in a moment— 
and be was in full retreat. But liis horse was 
wearied by the chaBe after the fugitives ; nnd 
in a short lime he was overtaken. Like n lion 
at bay, he turned nnd fnced his twenty op- 
ponents. A pistol was discharged at the 
foremost ; and at the very instant the soldier, 
reeling back in his saddle with a nun (al wound, 
was about to fall from his horse, llimon de 
Collantes clutched at the sword which was 
dropping from his grasp. Then, with all the 
mad fury of desperation, did lie strike light 
and left — ghastly wounds were inflicted— but 
it was only for a few instants that be thus was 
enabled valiantly to defend himself. A pistol 
bullet pierced his brain, stretching him lifeless 
in the road. 

Some of the soldiers, who were about thirty 
in all, had remained to protect Forester and 
Juliana: for in the first instance they knew 
not how many persons might be in chase of 
them. One of the military spoke French ; and 
thus, in a few rapidly uttered words from both 
the fugitives, he was given to understand that 
they had just escaped from the brigand's 
tower: but, as the reader may suppose, 
neither Forester nor Juliana let drop a syllable 
to betray the unpleasant fact that sbo was 
Ramon de Collantes' wife. It appeared from 
what the soldier said, it was well known to 
the civil nnd military authorities of Catalonia 
that the brigands had been wont to harbour 
in the dilapidated tower : but on the occasions 
when a military force had been Bontinto the 
neighbourhood, it was invariably assailed from 
the 'heights, and rucIi murderous havoc was 
committed by the rifles of the banditti, as to 
compel a retreat.- Now, howover, that the 
dreaded chief ‘himself was no more, the 'squa- 


dron seemed resolved to proceed to the tower} 
—and, if possible, extirpate the band. 

The person of the slain Collantes was search- 
ed : but very little coin was found about him 
—not more than a sum equivalent to ten or 
twelve pounds of English money. It there- 
fore appeared tolerably evident that he had 
not b*en enabled to receive the ransom-money 
at Madrid ; nnd this suspicion was speedily 
confirmed when the letter of credit-, on being 
discovered amongst his papers, was found to 
have no endorsement, nor notification of any 
payment being made on account. As a matter 
of course this document was at once handed 
over to Mr. Forester,— who, we should add, 
forgot not to mention the circumstance of liis 
valet being still a captive at the tower. He 
expressed bis intention of proceeding to Barce- 
lona, whither he desired that his domestic 
might be instructed to follow. 

The soldiers departed in one direction— 
Forester and Juliana io another. It cannot 
bo supposed that the Udy was very seriously 
afllicLca by the death of her husband: 
on the contrary, she was rejoiced at a tragedy 
which so effectually severed the bated 
connexion. As she rode along by the side 
of her companion, she reflected on the course 
which it would be prudent for her to pursue 
towards him. Should she endeavour to ensnarc- 
liini into matrimony? or should she consent to 
become his mistress 1 She knew full well that this 
latter alternative was open to her acceptance : 
but the accomplishment of the former was 
by no means so easy. She had seen enough 
of Forester to know that he was a thorough 
man of the world ; and it was by no 
means likely that lie would take as his 
wife the widow of a bandit, notwith- 
standing I cr really high connexions, and the 
treachery by which she had ben inveigled into 
that alliance. Besides, some little time would 
have to elapse before he could possibly become so 
thoroughly infatuated as to propose matrimony ; 
and in the interval he might learn things to her 
prejudice. The iden of seeking for marriage 
with Forester, was therefore abandoned ; and 
Juliana made up her mind to an amour with her 
handsome companion. 

But it must be added that she now longed 
to return to Eogland. Her experiences of Con- 
tinental life had been none of the most pleasant : 
she did not wish to settle in Spain— it was 
impossible for her to return to Paris, where it 
was known through the newspapers that her • 
late husband, the false Count de Toledo, was 
none other Ilian the celebrated Spanish bandit 
Ramon de Collantes— and Bbe therefore came 
to the conclusion that if it were necessary for 
her to lead either a life of retirement, cut out 
from all society, or to live openly with a 
protector as liis mistress, it might just ns well 
be in England as elsewhere. The feelings of 
shame which had at first rendered her so averse 
to return to her native country at the same 
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time with her mother, and which had so long and a tender manner, “ Wherefore should thi 8 
kept her abroad, — were by this time crushed companionship, so sweet for me, terminate at 
out of her by the various circumstances through Barcelona?’ 

which she had passed ; and she had ceased to “ Wherefore ?” ej iculated Juliana, affecting to 
dread a revisit to the clime of her birth. Be- regard him with a look of extreme surprise, 
sides, it was now close upon the period when “Because it is my intention to return to Eog- 
Edmund would he of gge ; and knowing the tre- land with as little delay as possible.” 
mendous secret in respect to his birth, -a secret “ And I also shall return to England,” replied 
which she had wormed out of Madge Somers Forester, though the instant before he had 
on the midnight visit which she paid toiler not even thought of such a proceeding— much 
cottage, as the reader will remember, — she less made up hi3 mind to it. “ Will you permit 
was curious to ascertain -whether he would be me to escort you back to our native land ? 
suffered to take possession of the estates with- Truly, my fair heroine,— for such familiar terms 
out the slightest whisper of the real truth, must you suffer me to adopt, — you have passed 
and without opposition from any quarter. Of through too many perilous adventures to render 
course, Juliana was utterly ignorant that the in agreeable for you to travel alone. Ah 1 ihy 
rightful heir — her own real and actual brother dear Juliana 1” he suddenly exclaimed, “can 
— was in existence : she was not therefore you nob understand that you have inspired me 
aware that there could be any opposition to with a pmion which will not permit me to 
Edmund’s complete succession :— but, as above leave you voluntarily ?” 

stated, she still felt curious and interested upon Juliana gave no reply; she averted her 
the point. looks, and appeared to be reflecting profoundly : 

The result of her reflections, as she rode by but forester felt persuaded that his meaning 
Forester’s side, was two-fold : — first, that she was understood, and that his fair companion 
would .abandon herself to an amour which, would not prove a very difficult conquest, 
whether destined to prove transieut or per- We will not linger upon the details of this 
manent, would necessarily depend upon circum- journey which they performed together. We 
stances— and secondly, that she would return mu9t however observe that at the first town 
to England. they reached, Juliana purchased a bonnet and a 

Forester did not for some time interrupt riding-habit : for the reader will recollect in 
Juliana’s meditations, though he was very far what condition she had fled from the tower, 
from penetrating into their true nature. Ue It took them three days to reach the Catalan 
thought that she might possibly experience a capital,— the intermediate nights being passed 
certain shock— if not actual grief— at the in towns where they halted. But Juliana did 
sadden and violent death of a man who, not immediately abandon herself to the arms 
no matter what his character and calling of her companion : she did not choose him to 
were, had nevertheless been her husband, think his conquest too cheap, or that her 
But after a while, Forester broke the silence virtue was too facile. The farther however 
which had followed their separation from they advanced on the road, the more tender 
the band of soldiers; and he said, “You are grew their discourse ; and when Barcelona was 
thinking, my fair heroine, of the catastrophe in sight, they came to such an understanding 
which has taken place?” together, that Forester was sufficiently en- 

And at which it were wretched affectation couraged to propose that she should pass as his 
on my part,” she rejoined, “ to say that I am wife at the hotel where they were about to 
afflicted. ” take up their abode. 

“ You speak in a proper spirit,” observed And now let us suppose them arrived there. 
Forester : “ it is impossible to deplore the death Handsome apartments were at once obtained— a 
of the traitor who deceived you. But mo- sumptuous repast was served up— and inspired 
seems that we should do well to converse by exhilarating champagne, the two travellers 
upon our plans. I said ere now that I should could now look back with smiles and triumph 
proceed to Barcelona— a resolve to which I came at the perils they had passed through and the 
without consulting you, for the simple reason fatigues they had endured. We may even go 
that I am penniless. AH the ready money I a little farther, and depict Forester on his 
had about me at the time of my capture by the knees at the feet of the handsome Juliana— 
brigands, passed into their hands. At Barce- his arms encircling her waist— his head resting 
Iona I can stop at some hotel, while I write to upon her bosom— while she, with her fine dark 
Madrid and procure supplies.” eyes swimming in a voluptuous languor, looked 

“Fortunately,” responded Juliana; “I have down upon hia truly lnndsome countenance, 
some little money in my purse, which will He forgot that she had been a bandit’s wife : 
bear our expenses on the road to Barcelona : he beheld only in her a woman of grandly 
for you see,” she added with downcast eyes, luxurious beauty — and he was rejoiced at the 
“ I am compelled to force myself on your com- conquest he had achieved, 
panionship until we reach that city.” Mr. Forester failed not to write to the banker 

“Thanks for this assurance 1’’ exclaimed at Madrid, to whom he explained all the cir- 
Forester ; and then he observed in a soft voice cumstances under which his letter of credit had 
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been originally presented by Ramon de Col- 
lantes. In due coarse he received an answer, 
informing him that the genuine character of 
the transaction had been suspected— that there 
had seemed something strange in the very 
nature of the letter. which it was pretended had 
been written from an hotel at Figneras— and 
that the person representing himself as Senor 
Escosura was required to bring forward cre- 
dible witnesses to guarantee his respectability. 
This was a demand with which Ramon de 
Collantes had evidently found it somewhat in- 
convenient to comply — for he did not present 
himself a second time to the banker, who 
therefore saw that he had exercised a sound 
discretion. To be brief, this gentleman’s com- 
munication farther informed Forester that the 
amount represented in the letter of credit was 
now duly remitted to a banker at Barcelona. 

In the interval the valet arrived safe and 
sound from the tower. The intelligence he 
brought nay he summed up in a few words. A 
few hours after the escape of his master and 
Juliana took place, an alarm was raised, to the 
effect that the military were approaching. From 
what the valet could judge, aD immediate 
council of war was held by the banditti — the 
result being a determination to make a des- 
perate stand : for if they were to take to flight, 
it was but too evident they would be pursued, 
and in that straggling form cut to pieces. As 
the squadron approached, it was received with 
vollies of musketry, poured forth from the 
windows of the tower : but the soldiers bore 
themselves bravely — stormed the building— 
and succeeded in capturing those of the band 
who were not slain in the onslaught. The 
prisoners thus taken, were despatched under a 
proper escort to Barcelona,— and the valet 
took advantage of the circumstance to ac- 
company the military. As for the females of 
the band, they were generously suffered by the 
officer in command of the squadron, to go at 
large. It farther’ appeared that, immense 
quantities of wood being cut down and collec- 
ted for the purpose, the tower was set on fire ; 
and though the masonry was too solid for the 
work of ruin to be complete, the place was 
nevertheless reduced to a condition that would 
render it unfit to harbour any of the other 
brigand hordes which still infested Catalonia, j 
The prisoners who were sent to Barcelona, 
suffered in due time upon the scaffold : but long 
ere their execution took place, Forester and Juli- 
ana, attended by the valet, Arrived in England. 
Juliana speedily ascertained that her mother 
and Edmund were still residing at Saxondale 
House in Park Lane ; and she intimated to 
Forester her intention of passing at least a few 
days with them. He was quite well enough 
- pleased with his conquest to wish to retain her 
as a mistress, though he had not the slightest 
idea of making her his wife. He therefore be- 
sought that she would not long remain absent 
from him ; and he promised that during the 
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interval, he would take some agreeable residence 
in the neighbourhood of London, whither to 
bear her after her visit to Saxondale House. 
On her own side, Juliana was equally well 
pleased with Mr. Forester ; and she promised 
to grant his request. Under these circum- 
stances they parted : and without any previous 
notification of her intended visit, JuliaDa one 
fine morning made her appearance in the 

presence of her mother and Edrnnnd we 

may likewise add of Lord Harold Staunton : 
for he, though not actually domiciled at Saxon- 
dale House, nevertheless passed the greater 
portion of his time there. j 


CHAPTER CLX1X. 

LINKS IN THE CHAIN OF EVIDENCE. 

We must now once more transport the reader 
into Lincosthire. About sixteen months bad 
elapeed sinee the circumstances of our story 
riyettcd attention upon Saxondale Castle, and 
its neighbourhood : we allude to the period 
when Adelaide met her death, in the waters of 
the Trent, at the hands of her own husband. 
Since that era-neitber the guilty young man 
nor Lady Saxondale had revisited the Castle 5 
and the circumstance which bad created bo 
great a sensation at the time, had almost ceased 
to be spoken of by the dwellers in that district, 

It was about the time of Juliana’s return to 
| Saxondale House in London, that the incidents 
j we are about to record took place, in -Lincoln- 
shire. One fine day— at the beginning of April, 
1846— Mr. Hawkshaw was riding out on horse- 
back, wheu he encountered hiB friend Mr. 
DenisoD, who was likewise taking equestrian 
exercise. They had not previously met for 
soms weeks, inasmuch as the old gentleman 
had been on a visit to the Marquis of Eagledean 
at Edenbridge Park in Kent, and had only 
returned on the day previous to which we are 
writing. 

“My dear friend,” exclaimed Hawkshaw, 
when they had shaken hands and exchanged 
the usual compliments, “ I was just thinking 
of you as I saw you turn the angle of the road. 
I was wondering when you purposed to come 
back. What tidings bring you from Eden- 
bridge ? All our friends well and happy, as 
when last I saw them some fifteen or sixteen 
months back ?” 

“ Ah I that was on the occasion of the four 
bridals,” observed Denison ; “and you remem- 
ber that I also was of the party. “ Yes, they 
are all well and happy: indeed I know not 
wherefore they should be otherwise. I have 
been paying a perfect round of visits ; 
and I have letters for you, Hawkshaw, pres- 
sing you to do the same. My groom has 
ridden oyer to the Hall with them ; and so you 
will have them on your return.” 
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“ Were 1 not going to Gainsborough on a 
little business,” responded the Squire, “I 
would hasten home for the pleasure of reading 
them. But you can tell me from whom they 
j come.' 1 

“Rather ask me,” exclaimed Denison, with a 
I smile, “from whom they do not come. Why, 
all our friends who arc connected with the 
Marquis, have written. First of all, there is 
the Marquis himself, who insists that you shall 
pay him a visit at Edonbridge — where, by the 
bye, he dwells almost entirely: for, as you arc 
a ^are, he has bestowed the Stamford Manor 
estate upon his son Francis and the beautiful 
Angela. I passed a couple of days at Stamford 
Manor, and was delighted with the perfect 
picture of domestic happiness which there 
prevails. You cannot fancy how young Faton 
has improved : lie has quite a manly appear- 
ance, and has almost lost that boyish beauty 
which, so to speak, used to characterize him. 
lie is now a handsome young man. His wife 
Angela is, if possible, more lovely than when 
we saw her led a bride to the altar and when I 
had the honour of giving her away. They 
| have a beautiful boy— now three months old— 
of whom, as you may suppose, they are dotingly 
fond. Frank has written, inviting you to the 
Manor. 

“ I shall assuredly accept the invitation,” 
replied Hawkshaw,— “ and that of the Marquis 
also. Whom eleu did you see ?” 

“Count Christoval and his splendid Countess. 
Yon know that his lordship has purchased a 
fine estate in the neighbourhood of Eden- 
bridge ; so that the Countess secs her father 
the Marquis of Eagledean nearly every day. 
On my honour, if it were possible for her lady- 
ship to look handsomer than she was wont to 
do, she does now matrimony has improved 
her. She is a splendid woman 1” 

“ They have no children, 1 believe ?” remark- 
ed Hawkshaw. 

“Hone,” answered Denison : “ but the Count 
is not the less devoted to his wife on that score. 
Theyare all in all to each other, and do not 
seem to want an)' addition to their family. The 
tenants and peasantry on their estate speak in 
the highest terras of them : the Count 13 an 
excellent landlord ; and the Countess is profuse, 
though secret and unostentatious, with her 
charities. You will find amongst your letters 
one from that excellent-hearted Spanish noble- 
man, inviting you to stay with him.” 

“ Another visit that I am resolved to pay,” 
responded Hawkshaw. “These pictures of do- 
mestic felicity quite enchant me. Pray proceed 
with them." 

“ Oh, they are not yet exhausted !” exclaim- 
ed Denison. “ I visited Everton Park, which 
is in Hertfordshire, about twenty miles from 
London. You know that this belongs to Lord 
Everton, who married Miss Leyden.” 

“ And a sweet pretty girl I thought her on 
wedding-day,” cried Hawkshaw. “ Four such 


lovely bride3 were never to be seen ..before 
assembled in one room — and never will be 
seen again. By the way, what has become of 
the } r oung lord's uncle— the old villain who kept 
him so long in captivity, deprived of his just 
rights ?” 

“ lie perished miserably of some incurablo 
and excruciating malady, about six or eight 
months ago, on the Continent. From intelli- 
! gence which reached the Marquis of Eagledean, 
it appears that two hangers-on— a man named 
Mark Bellamy, and a woman called Mrs. 
Martin — clung to him until the very last. They 
led him a fearful life, — spending upon them- 
selves the greater portion of the income so 
generously allowed' by the much-injured 
nephew,— and leaving the old man sometimes 
in want of the barest necessaries. However, 
lie is gone to another world ; and what ha3 be- 
come of Bellamy and Mrs. Martin I have not 
heard.” 

| “ But I presume and hope that Lord Everton 

'and his beautiful wife are as happy as the other 
couples whom you have mentioned ?” said 
Hawkshaw. 

“Equally so,” responded Mr. Denison. “ They 
have one child — a son whom they doat upon, 
and whom they contemplate with pride as the 
heir to the title and estates. Everton Park is 
one of the most beautiful spots in England. It 
was thither, as you are aware, that Frank and 
Elizabeth were conveyed in their childhood to 
see their then unhappy mother, the present 
happy Marchioness of Eagledean. Frank and 
the Countess of Christoval have been on a visit 
to the Park ; and I can fancy what their feel- 
ings were when they again looked upon those 
scenes of which they had thus obtained a 
glimpse in their childhood, and which must 
have been associated with such mysterious 
memories until the secret of their birth was 
cleared up. Amongst your letters is one from 
Load Everton— or Adolphus, as all his friends 
and relatives call him : it likewise contains an 
invitation— and as you have decided on accept- 
ing the others, you cannot refuse this.” 

“ Nor should I think of doing bo," auswered 
Hawkshaw. “And now there remains one 
more couple for you to speak of.” 

“ Mr. Deveril and Lady Fiorina,” observed 
Mr. Denison. “ It is just the same story with 
regard to them as it was in respect to the 
others ; and if I had said at once that all the 
four couples at whose weddings we were 
present, enjoy an equal amount of felicity, 1 1 
might have summed up these elaborate details 
in a very few words. 

“ Not too elaborate, my dear friend,” replied 
Hawkshaw, “ inasmuch as they are so deeply 
interesting. I suppose Deveril and his wife 
have long ago entered upon possessiou of the 
estate which the Marquis of Eagledean, Count 
Christoval, and Lord Everton jointly purchased 
for them ? And that, 1 believe, is at no great 
distance from Edenbridge ?” 
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“ Not above a dozen miles answered Deni 
son ; “ and it is a sweet spot. Deveril and his 
wife, the charming Fiorina, are so happy in 
their married state, and with their little girl — 
a lovely child, by the bye, just four months old 
— that if there be a ^drawback, it is only on 
account of the life 'led by Fiorina’s brother, 
Lord Harold Staunton. - ’ 

“ Ah ! ’ ejaculated Hawkshav, “ I used . to 
like that young nobleman atone time — I mean 
when he was staying down hex*e at the Castle, 
the year before last, and when he nearly got 
killed by being thrown ofF my thorough-bred. 
But I am afraid he is a sad fellow.” 

“He is Jiving almost openly with Ladj' Saxon- 
dale,” responded Denison. “Nothing could 
be more shameless : her ladyship seeum not 
merely lost to all sense of decency, but to hold 
up her head higher in her profligacy and 
disgrace than she ever did when standing on 
the pinnacle of a stainless reputation. I under- 
stand that Lord Harold Staunton is constantly 
at Sixondale House — that he almost lives there 
entirely— and that though he has a lodging 
somewhere in the neighbourhood— decency’s 
last rag, as it may be called — yet that he more 
frequently sleeps at Saxondalc House than at 
his own abode. Conceive what an example for 
a son, to be tbe constant companion of his own 
mother’s acknowledged paramour 1” 

“ It is shocking,” observed Hawkshaw : then, 
after a little hesitation, he inquired, “ Has any- 
thing more beeu heard of Juliana ?” 

“Ah I by the bye,” ejaculated Denison, “I 
have nob seen you since that dreadful exposure 
which was recently published in the English 

newspapers, translated from the French 1 

meau the startling discovery that Juliana’s 
husband who passed as the Count of Toledo, 
was none other than a notorious Spanish bandit 
Eimou de CLilantcs.” 

" I also read that statement,” observed Hawk- 
shaw : “ and I must say that I somewhat pitied 
tbe unfortunate young lady, notwithstanding 
her vile conduct towards me. It is known what 
has become of her 1 ’ 

“ I have not heard,” responded Mr. Denison. 
“ Heavens 1 what a family it is 1 The only one 
who has turned out well, is Constance the Mar- 
chioness of Yilleblle : and it was altogether by 
flying in her mother's face and bestowing her 
hand where her heart was already given, that 
Bhe has thus prospered. Her very disobedience 
has therefore been the source of her good 
fortune, — which almost proves that to be un- 
dutiful to such a mother was to he on the safe 
side.” 

“Did you hear anything, when in London, of 
Lord Saxondale himself ? 1 

“ Only that he has become so dissipated as to 
be well nigh past redemption, even if he had 
any friend who would undertake the task of 
reforming him. He drinks deeply ; and, it is 
believed, never goes to bed sober. I do not 
Guppose that his mother would care very much 


if he were to drink himself to df.nth ; as I 
fancy that in this case, if he should have 
attained his majority, the great bulk of the 
property — if not all — would still remain with 
her : bat I do not exactly know how this 
is.” 

“ It was a shocking occurrence — the death of 
his wife,” observed Mr. Hawkshaw. “ You re- 
member that accident took me to the spot at 
the time of the dreadful tragedy : and the 
unfortunate young man was very much afflict- 
ed. By the bye, if I recollect aright, he will be 
of age in the course of a few days. -I heard 
one of the tenants saying so yesterday morn- 
ing ; and the man was wondering whether 
there would be any festivities at the Castle. 
Blit it would appear that no instructions have 
been received to make preparations for the 
reception of the family ; and therefore I sup- 
pose no rejoicings are to take place.” 

At this point of the conversation, Mr. Deni- 
son and Mr. Hawkshaw reached a spot where 
the road turned off towards Gainsborough in 
one direction, and whence there was a bye-lane 
leading by a circuitous route to the former 
gentlemau’s i*esidence in another direction. 
Here therefore they parted ; and the Squire 
continued his way towards the town. Findiug 
that he was a little behind' his time for the 
appointment which he had to keep, be turned 
out of the rofid in order to fake a short cut 
across the fields ; and in so doing, he drew 
near to the river’s bank, at no great distance 
from Saxondale Castle. There had recently 
been a flood, caused by the heavy rains, which 
had made the Trent overflow and inundate the 
adjacent fields to a very considerable extent,— 
thereby causing much damage. Tbe bailiff of 
the Saxondale estate bad consequently deemed 
it necessary to heighten the bank^ in the 
particular place where the swollen river had 
poured its surplus upon the meadows ; and 
several labourers were now busily engaged on 
this work. 

As Mr. Hawkshaw drew near the place just 
alluded to, it struck him that he beheld some 
sensation amongst the labourers, — five or six 
of whom were grouped in a particular spot, 
and appeared to be occupied in tho examination 
of something which they were passing from 
one to another. The moment they saw the 
Squire, they rushed towards him, — the fore- 
most carryiug a pistol,— while their ejacu- 
lations at- once afforded a cluo to the compre- 
hension of the excitement which animated 
them. 

“This is the thing that did the deed 1” ex- 
claimed one. 

“There can be no doubt, of it 1— double- 
barrelled 1” cried another. 

“Who knows but what it will all be found 
out now ?” remarked a third. “ Poor creaturea 1 
it was a shocking murder 1” 

“ Here, sir 1” exclaimed the man who carried 
the pistol, and who now presented it to Mr. 
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Hawkehaw : “ this has jnafc been found in the 
river.” 

But scarcely had he thus spoken, when 
another labourer came rushing towards the 
spot, — carrying in his hands something which 
appeared to be a bundle of clothes tied round 
with a cord : bat the package was covered 
with mud, and the water was drippiug out of 
it. 

“Here 1” exclaimed the individual who car- 
ried it; “I havejust this moment fished this 
out of the Trent !’’ — and he also bounded to- 
wards Mr. Hawkshaw, who had reined in 
his horse to hear what the other men had to 
say. 

He took the pistol, and examined it atten- 
tively. It was cohered with rust ; and the 
barrels were completely stopped up with mud 
—so that at the first glance it was not easy to 
ascertain any particulars as to the precise work- 
manship of the weapon. But as Hawkshaw 
turned it over and over in his hands, a strange 
and horrible suspicion gradually arose in his 
mind. He examined it still more closely — he 
drew forth his kerchief and cleansed away the 
dirt as well as he was able : the suspicion was 
strengthened— a deep gloom, blended with 
horror and dismay, appeared upon his coun- 
tenance. Still he was unwilling to suffer that 
suspicion to arise into a positive conviction : he 
hoped to God that it might he all an error on 
his pirt I He essayed to decipher the maker's 
name : but the steel on which it was engraved, 
was too completely encrusted with rust to; 
enable him to make it out. He rubbed away 
with his handkerchief— but all to no purpose. 

“There can be no doubt, my good fellows,” 
he said, at length breaking silence, “that this 
is the weapon which caused the death of those 
two unfortunate women whose mysterious 
murder created such a sensation in this 
neighbourhood the year before lash As a 
magistrate, I will keep possession of the fatal 
weapon for the present. But what have you 
there? 'he added, turning to the man who had 
brought the jacket. 

“ It is a bundle of clothes, sir,” was the re- 
sponse. 

“Open them," said Mr. Hawkahaw ; “and 
let us see what they are and still his coun-i 
tenance expressed mingled horror and conster- 
nation. 

The labouring man pluced the bundle on the 
grass ; and kneeling down, cut the cord which 
held it together. First he unrolled and shook 
out a large cloak— and then a pair of pantaloons. 
In the midst were a pair of boots, a couple of 
stockings, and a large stone. The cloak was 
evidently a man’s ; and the stone had no doubt 
been placed in the bundle in order to sink it 
when thrown into the river. The labouring 
man now explained that having to wade in the 
water for the 'purpose of pursuing his employ- 
ment in heightening the bank, liis foot had 
come iti contact With a soft object, which he at 


' first fancied was a dead body : but putting 
down his hand, he drew up the bundle how 
produced. Neither he nor the other labourers 
seemed able to comprehend how this bundle^ 
could be in any way connected with' the pistol' 
so far as liuks in the chain of evidence wero 1 
concerned: they were therefore somewhat sur- 
prised when Mr. Hiwkshaw, in a low deep 
voice, which was full of painful emotion j ’ said, 
“ Heaven is working out its own inscrutable 
away ; and the river is made to give tip its' 
secrets in order to bring the foulest of crimes 
home to its perpetrator.’ ’ : 1 

There was a solemn pause, daring which the 
labourers stood with their eyes wandering vifch 
an expression of awful horror from the. pistol 
to the clothes, and back again to the pistol:. 

“ L'old up those garments again,” said 
Jlawkshaw I will take charge of them - like- 
wise. Here ! yen can envelope them in niy 
handkerchief— it is large enough for the 
purpose.” 1 ‘ : - 

Ilis orders were executed ; and having distri- 
buted some money amongst the rueri, the 
Squire rode off with the bundle and the weapon. 
But be did not jmrsue bis way to Gains- 
borough : he turned his horse's head in another 
direction, and rode straight, at a brisk gallop, 
back to his orn residence. On arriving there, 
he gave the bundle of clothes to one .of ', the 
servants, with instructions to cleanse and dry 
them thoroughly. He then proceeded; to his 
own chamber, where he Bet himself busily- to 
work, with oil and a piece of leather, to remove 
the rust from that part of the pistol where the 
maker’s name was engraved. In about half- 
an-hour he (succeeded in deciphering that name’; 
and it was indeed the one which he lmd from- 
the very first expected to fiod there. He now 
sent off. a groom with a note to Mr. Denison, 
requesting an immediate visit from that gentle- 
man, on business of the utmost importance.’ ' 

It was not until a lafb hour in the afternoon 
that Mr. DeniBon arrived at Hawkshaw IIaII : 
and in the meantime the clothes had been 
thoroughly cleansed and dried. When' Mr, 
Denison was ushered into the parlour where 
the. Squire received him, ho was much as-; 
tonished at the look of profound sorrow, 
mingled with consternation and horror, which 
his friend wore ; and this feeling was enhanced 
when he beheld a pistol, a cloak, trousers, a 
pair of boot3, and a couple of stocking Wing 
upon the table. ‘ ' 

“What had occurred, Hawkshaw ?” asked 
the old gentleman, with a degree of nervous’ 
suspense. 

“ The murder of the ballet-daueer and her 
servaut-maid," answered the Squire solemnly, 
“is no longer involved in mystery 1" 

“ Indeed I” ejaculated Denison; and he 
glanced towards the things on the table, sus- 
pecting that they were connected with : the.' 
announcement just made to him— though, with' 
the single exception of the pistol, he did not- 
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understand how they could possibly furnish 
links in the chain of evidence. 

“Yes,” continued Hawkshaw “it is from 
those articles which you are surveying, that I 
have gleaned the damninpr truth. That pistol 
sent the unfortunate victims to the other 
world ; and those were the garments, wore by 
the murderer at the time. 1 understand it all, 
Denison 1 But, my God ! what a blow for the 
relatives of the wretched assassin 1” 

“ Speak, Hawkshaw 1” exclaimed Mr. Deni- 
son: “who is he? Yon evidently know him 

“ And you also, my dear friend,” added the 

Squire, profoundly distressed. “He is ” 

« Who ?” 

“ Lord Harold Staunton P 
Mr. Denison staggered as if smitten violently 
with a hammer : he became pale as death— and 
sinking upon a seat, murmured, “Heavens, the 
poor Marquis and Fiorina ! Lady Macdonald 

too it is frightful 1” 

“ Frightful indeed 1” said Hawkshaw : and 
the two friends exchanged looks of indescrib- 
able horror. 

“But are you sure?’’ exclaimed Mr. Denison, 
catching at the hope that the Squire might 
possibly be deceived. “Are yon certain that 
.you may not be mistaken ? ’ 

“No, my dear friend— the truth is indeed 
but too apparent. Listen— and I will give yon 
all requisite explanations. I comprehend every- 
thing as plainly as if the murderer’s confession 
were made, and the hideous details .were still 
ringing in our ears. Circumstances which wore 
quite another complexion at the time, now 
reveal themselves in their true light. But if— 
as there is every reason to suspect— that vile 

woman was herself an accomplice ” 

“ Who ? ’ demanded Mr. Denison, hurriedly. 

“ Lady S xondale,” replied Hawkshaw, “ But 
let me give you the promised explanations. 
That pistol belonged to Lord Harold Staunton. 
One day I went up to the room which he occu- 
pied at the Castle : he was busy preparing his 
fishing-tackle— and I lingered a Jittle while to 
converse with him. Accident led me to examine 
his pistol-case, which was made to contain two 
—but one only was there : the other was mis- 
sing. I looked at the one which was left.. I 
remember commenting upon its workmanship : 
I observed the maker’s name— and I remarked 
that it was a celebrated one. This pistol which 
lies before you, Denison, is the exact fellow to 
the one which I then saw 1” 

“Good heavens !— then there is no doubt !” 
said the old gentleman, shuddering. 

“Alaslnot the slightest,” rejoined Hawk- 
shaw. “And now I bethink me, there was 
something very singular in Staunton’s manner 

throughout that conversation -I remember 

too. that at one moment Ah ! it was when 

I observed that he was doubtless a good shot— 
he became so deadly pale, and his countenance 
suddenly wore so ghastly a look, that I grew 


terrified on his account. I however attributed 
those appearances , to his recent accident ; but 
that accident itpelf, Denison, . I now feel con- 
vinced was an intentional one Yes, .1 com- 

prehend it all !” . 

“Do you mean the accident with your 
thoroughbred ?’’ 

“ I do. Heavens 1 what a deeply laid project 1 
with what demon-like artifice was the whole 
plan arranged 1 Do you not fathom my mean- 
ing ? The wretched young man threw himself 
from the horse in order that he might obtain a 
sufficient plea and excuse for keeping . his own 
chamber. * Thus was the opportunity afforded 
for committing the crime : while the very fact 
that he was believed to be stretched upon a 
bed of illness, was of course. calculated to avert 
even the very possibility of suspicion from 
himself. On that fatal night, therefore, he must 
have stolen forth from, the Castle— — ” 

“But how?' 1 inquired Denison, experiencing 
a fearful and likewise bewildering interest in 
these explanations. 

“How?’ echoed Hawkshaw. “ Was it not 
proven to us, a short time after the very 
tragedy itself, that Staunton knew full well 
how to obtain secret ingress to .the Castle? 
That tree which grows up from the rivers bed, 
and the branches of which spread against the 
windows of the tapestry-chamber ” 

“Ah ! and where his kerchief was dis- 
covered,” ejaculated Denison. “Then .you 
think that on the fatal night of the murder, he 
must have stolen forth from his chamber — 
he must have passed out of the Castle by that 
window ” 

,! No doubt of it,” replied Hawkshaw. : “ It is 
equally clear that these were the garments 
which he wore on .the occasion. He must have 
waded through the stream, under the Castle 
wall— his clothes were therefore wet and 
muddy — they would have served as evidences, 
or at least would have engendered strange 
suspicions, if seen in that state by any of the 
domestics. Is it not therefore clear enough, 
that in order to cause all traces of his dread 
crime to disappear, on his return to the Castle, 
those garments were tied up in a bundle and 
were doubtless thrown from one of the windows 
overlooking the river ? The current has since 
carried the package higher up towards Gains- 
borough, notwithstanding the weight of the 
stone placed inside for the purpose of sinking 
it. As for the pistol, you yourself, Denison, 
suggested a long while ago— when that mas- 
querading dress Was brought to us — that the 
pistol should , be searched for. I remember 
well the words you used at the time. You 
described the several iniluences under which a 
murderer throwsaway his weapon : first, that 
nothing criminatory . may bo found upon him, 
if suddenly; stopped and searched— secondly, 
in the awful feeling of horror which naturally 
succeeds the commission of a crime — and 
thirdly, on being alarmed by the sound of 
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voices or footsteps. Notv, we ’well know that I 
Lord E-igledean and Mr. Deveril were upon 
the spot almost immediately after the shots 
were fired ; and therefore it may have been ! 
under any one of those influences— or all com- 
bined -that the- wretched assassin flung his 
weapon into the Trent. In a word, there can 
be no ' doubt that this assassin was none 
other than Lord Harold Staunton, and it 
remains for us to decide what course we ha>e 
to adopt.’ 1 

Hawkshaw then explained the circumstances 
under, which the pistol and the clothes came 
into his possession, and which are already 
known to the reader. 

“ That this foul murder was committed by 
Lord Harold Staunton,” said Mr. Denison, 
“ there can be no possible doubt after every- 
thing you have told me. That Lady Saxondale 
was his accomplice, is likewise to be presumed 
— though we are still totally in the dark as to 
the reason which could have prompted so fearful 
a crime. TViih these motives however we have 
nothing to do it is with facts that we have to 
deal. What course can we tske, Hawkshaw ? 
On the one hand, if, being, cognizant of a 
crime, we fail to give up tbe criminal to justice, 
we' offend not merely against tbe laws, but 
likewise against that community of which we 
are members. But on the other hand, our 
friendship for the] Marquis of the Eigledcan, 
and for all who are connected with tbe miser- 
able murderer, prompts us to take some other 
steps. I confess that I am at a loss— I know 
not what counsel to proffer.” 

“It may be,” replied Hawkshaw, “ that the 
Marquis of Eigledean will decide ; if appealed 
to, that the law must' take its course.” 

“ Then let that appeal be made to him,’" cried 
Denison: “and we shall both' stand acquitted 
of any breach of friendship or any undue 
severity in the matter. This is the best course 
to be adopted; and you, my dear friend, must 
set off without delay to see the Marquis of 
Eagledean. The evidences of the crime you 
can bear with you ; and then you will act as 
circumstances shall suggest.” 

. “ Yes,” responded the Squire, after a few mo- 
ments’ reflection : the plan .you have marked 
out is the best.” 


... CHAPTER CLXX. 

Ftrimran unraveljient of the 

, TANGLED SKEIN., 

It was. about one o’clock in the afternoon of 
the following day, that Mr. Hawkshaw arrived 
at Edenbridge Park. The Marquis and Mar- 
chioness were at home ;' and both were much 
concerned on, account of the severe illness of a 
domestic whom they much valued. The reader 
will recollect a certain Mrs. Jameson, of whom | 


mention was made at the time the Marquis 
went to Rhavadergwy for the purpose of pre- 
senting himself to the object of life's love — 
Lady Everton at th-ii time— but who had since 
become bis wife. Mrs. Jameson had long been 
in her ladyship’s service : she was now exceed- ■ 
inglv old, and was stretched upon a bed of 
sickness from which it was feared she would 
never rise again. The Marquis and M.archio- 
ness were however employing all available 
human means to restore her. The surgeon 
who had been called in from the town of Eden- 
bridge, had advised that a consultation should 
take place with some eminent London physi- 
cian ; and the Marquis had left it to the 
medical attendant to use bis own discretion in 
respect to the practitioner whose s id was .to be 
thus invoked. It happened that the Eden- J 
bridge surgeon was well acquainted with Dr. 
Ferney,— to whom he accordingly sent a press- ! 
ing letter beseeching him to come down to the 
Park. Ferney,— though making it a general 
rnle not to visit patients at any considerable dis- 
tance from London,— did not consider himself, 
very well able to refuse compliance with so 
urgent an appeal ; and lie accordingly set off 
for the Park. He had not been many minutes 
at the mansion, when Mr. Hawkshaw, arriving 
by the next train from London, likewise 
reached his destination. 

The EJenbridge surgeon and Dr. Ferney 
were consulting together upon the • invalid’s 
case : the Marchioness was in the room of the 
invalid herself : the Marquis was alone in a 
parlour, when Mr. Hawkshaw was announced. 
His lordship at once saw by the Squire's man- 
ner that something of unusual importance had 
occurred ; and Hawkshaw, with no more- pre- 
fatory words than were sufficient to introduce 
so distressing a subject, proceeded to explain 
to the Marquis of Eigledean all those parti- 
culars with- v.hich the reader has been made 
acquainted in the previous chapter. His lord- 
ship was for some minutes overwhelmed with 
horror and consternation. He knew that his 
nephew was immersed to the very lips in all 
kinds of profligacies : he knew likewise that 
Harold had at one time plotted against his life : 
but he had never suspected that his miserable 
nephew was already a blood-stained murderer. 
The intelligence therefore, though judiciously 
prefaced and delicately announced, filled Lord 
Eagledean with the most horrible feelings ; and 
iqdeed it was no- wonder that for some minutes 
he was totally unable to give utterance to a 
word. Profoundly did the rood-hearted Squire 
commiserate his noble friend : and be was more 
than ever satisfied with himself for having 
adopted this course of first of all communicat- 
ing with hiB lordship ere taking an}' extreme 
measure upon his own responsibility. 

“ My dear Hawkshaw,” said the Marquis, at 
length breaking silence, but speaking in a 
broken and tremulous voice,— at the same time 
that he took the Squire’s hand, and pressed it 
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with convulsive nervousness, — “you and Deni- 
son have acted most generously. .Oh, that vile 

young man ! Good heavens! is it' possible 

that he should be so deeply stained with guilt ? 
Accursed be Lady S ixonaale 1 — for she it is 
who has thus urged him on step by step from 
one crime to another. Ah ! my dear friend, I 
can now give you some explanations which 
will help to clear up whatsoever mystery still 
envelops that horrible tragedy, so far as you 
are acquainted with it. The masquerade-dress, 
of the discovery of which you told me a long 
time ago, was worn by Lady Saxoudale on a 
particular night, when she had an appointment 
with my wretched nephew, — the object of that 
appointment being to incite him to a duel with 
William Deveri!. It has all along been evident 
that this dress fell into the bands of Emily 
Archer the ballet-dancer, who was the mistress 
of Edmund Sixondale. We may therefore" 
surmise that she gleaned enough information 
on the point to be enabled to use that dress as 
a means of extortion or coercion with regard to 
Lady Saxondale. And now, Hawkshaw, you 
can understand wherefore her ladyship had so 
deep an interest in clearing her path of the 
unfortunate ballet-dancer. I confess there have 
been times, ever since you mentioned the dis- 
covery of that masquei ade-dress some time back, 

| — and which discovery proved that it was this 
| particular costume which the women had with 
them in the parcel on the evening of the mur- 
der, — there have been times, I say, when dis- 
tant suspicions have flitted through my mind, 
that Lady Saxondale might possibly have not 
been altogether a stranger to the foul assassina- 
tion of those victims. But still there was no 
positive evidence to justify such as thought ; 
and at all events I never for a moment 
fancied that my wretched nephew could 
have been implicated in the tragedy. 1 
knew that he was stretched upon his bed 
at the time ; and never for an instant 
did it occur to me that hi3 indisposition was 
feigned for the purpose of enabling him to 
commit, with all the greater ease and security, 
so execrable a crime. However, it is, alas ! but 
too apparent now that such has been the real 
truth ; and I am well nigh broken-hearted at 
the thought.” 

“ Your lordship indeed requires all yonr 
fortitude,” said Hawkshaw, profoundly moved 
by the spectacle of his noble friend’s affliction. 
“Ah! I do indeed comprehend, from all 
that you have just said, how it was that Lady 
Saxondale might have had the strongest pos- 
sible motives for the perpetration— or rather 
the instigation of so foul a deed. But what, 
my lord, is to be done ? As yet no exposure has 
taken place. The incidents which I have been 
relating to you, are known only to Denison and 
myself. Rest assured that our friendship to-, 
wards yourself and all connected with you, 
shall over-ride every other consideration, i- 
vou so will it. Should you decide upon mainf 


taining silence in respect to this dreadful dis- 
covery, for the sake of the amiable Fiorina and 
the kind-hearted Lady Macdonald, you" havc- 
bnt to say the word. It will be easy for me to 
return into Lincolnshire and say something to 
those labouring men which will give them to 
understand that the clue which I at one mo- 
ment fancied to be obtained, has not turned out 
to be the right one.’' 

. “Hawkshaw, whatever may occur,” respond- 
ed the Marquis, “ I never can forget this kind- 
ness on your part, and that of my friend 
Danisou. I scarcely feel myself justified in 
allowing selfish considerations to outweigh the. 
sense of duty which we all owe to the law and. 
to society at large. But yet there are the 
gravest motives yes, the gravest *’ 

The Marquis stopped short, and walked 
abruptly towards the window, where he re- 
mained for some minutes wrapped up in the 
deepest thought. lie envisaged all that mnst 
occur if justice should be allowed to take its 
course. That Lidy Saxondale was not merely 
the accomplice bat the instigatrix of the crime, 
was beyond the possibility of doubt. If there- 
fore Lord Harold Staunton .were arrested for 
the murder, her guilt must inevitably transpire. 
And then, what would be. the feelings of William 
Deveril? Should he, after having made such 
noble Sacrifices to save bis mother from ex- 
posure, shame, and ruin,— should he be now 
compelled to see her held up to a world’s 
execr.ition for a crime even still more terrible 
than that from the consequences of which he 
had striven to shield her ? Should he be forced 
to behold his mother .plunged into a felon’s goal 
—dragged before a public tribunal— and ulti- 
mately sent out of the world by the hand of 
the executioner ? Oh 1 the Marquis but too well 
knew that all this would break the generous 
heart of Fiorina’s husband — that Fiorina her- 
self would sink down prematurely to the grave 
— and that thus the crimes of the guilty would 
redound with horrible effect upon the heads of 
the innocent. These vvere the reflections which 
passed through the mind of the Marquis of 
Etgledean. 

But there were other considerations which 
he had likewise to take into account. Daring 
the fourteen or fifteen months which had now 
elapsed since William Deveril discovered that 
he was in reality the son of Lady Saxondale, he 
had occasionally called upon her in Park Lane : 
she had always received him alone— she had 
lavished upon him caresses which appeared the 
teuderest and the most affectionate : and he 
loved her notwithstanding all the past. He 
was ignorant that Lord Harold Staunton was 
her almost avowed paramour. Married as he 
was to Staunton’s sister, no one whom he met 
—not even the most casual acquaintances — 
would so far outrage delicacy as to make the 
slightest allusion to such a circumstance. He 
therefore hoped and believed that his mother 
1 Lady Saxondale was now leading ; a quiet and 
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respectable life ; and thus lie baa no hesitation 
in visiting her from time to lime, as above des- 
cribed. Of coarse Fiorina kne.v not that he 
ever went to Sixondale IIoa3e : alio had con- 
tinued ignorant of the tremendous secret of his 
birth— a secret now known but to himself, Lady 
Sizondale, the Marquis of Eagledean, and 
Angela (Francis Patou's wife). But even sup- 
posing that the discovery which Iliwksbaw 
had come to Elenbridge Park to announce, 
should be hashed up and buried in silence, 
—how was it po33tble that the Marquis 
of Eagledean coaid suffer the pnre-minded 
and virtuous William Dsveril to go ou 
visiting his mother— a murderess 1 No: there 
was something terrific in such a course - 
something outrageous to every proper senti- 
ment-something against which every feel- 
ing of propriety revolted. Then, what was he 
to do 1 This question kept agitating in his 
lordship’s mind, as he stood deliberating at the 
window. There really seemed to be only this 
plan :— that the veil of secrecy should still be 
kept drawn over the tremendous guilt of Lady 
Saxondale and Lord Harold Staunton, so far as 
exposure to the world was concerned ; but that 
measures must, be adopted to force Lady Saxon- 
dale to go abroad, and for ersr— so that no 
more interviews should take place between 
herself and her lawfully born offspring, William 
Deveril. As for Staunton, he likewise must be 
compelled to depart to some distant clime, with 
a warning that his only hope of safety lay in 
mating this self-expatriation eternal. 

Such were the resolves to which the Marquis 
of Eagledean came : but while explaining them 
to Mr. Hawkshaw, be did not of coarse make 
the slightest allusion to the fact that William 
Deveril was Lady Saxondale s son. 

“ My dear friend," he said, “ I accept the 
alternative which your noble generosity and 
that of Mr. Denison ba9 left open. There are 
too many on whose innocent heads the effect of 
all this guilt would terrifically redound, to 
permit an exposure to take place. The veil of 
secrecy must not therefore be lifted from that 
dark tragedy. But at the same time, if we 
forbear from handing over the criminals to the 
grasp of the law, we mast not suffer them to 
escape without some chastisement. ' We must 
force them into exile, to different parts of the 
world— with the warning that all this for- 
bearance.will cease if they ever , set foot upon 
the English soil again. Come, my friend — we 
will depart for London : we will’ go together 

and see these guilty beings 1 hope for the 

last time 1” • ‘ . • 

Mr. Hawkshaw expressed his readiness to 
accompany the Marquis, and indeed. to yield to 
his views in every particular. While ■ refresh- 
ments were served up to the Squire, Lord 
Eagledean sought the. Marchioness in urper to 
inform her that business of a somewhat urgent 
nature, in which his friend Hawkshaw was con- 
cerned, was about to take him to London, and 

that he shor.’d not probably return until the 
following day. Meanwhile the consultation 
between Dr. Fenny and She Edenbridge sur- 
geon hail terminated— the physician had re- 
commended the mode of treatment which was 
the best for adoption in respect to the invalid — 
and he was now about- to take his departure. 
As a matter of course, the Marquis offered him 
a neat in his own carriage to the railway-station, 
which Dr. Ferney accepted. The physician 
thus became a fellow-traveller with Lord Eagle- 
dean and Mr. Hawkshaw to London : for when 
the station was reached, the Marquis could not 
nossibly express a desire to separate from Dr. 
Forney’s society in the train, — though in his 
heart ho would much rather have travelled 
alone with Mr. Hawkshaw. Iu about an hour 
and a half the metropolis was reached ; and as 
they were all three going to the Went End, 
they took a vehicle at the terminus. The con- 
versation had all the while been upon indiffer- 
ent topics— so that Ferney find not the slightest 
idea whither his two travelling-companions were 
actually bound. Conduit Street, whore the physi- 
cian dwelt, was all in the way towards Park 
Lane: the driver cf the vehicle therefore re- 
ceived orders first of all to proceed to Dr. 
Forney's dwelling. In dne lime this destina- 
tion was reached ; and the physician alighted 
at his own door. As he was about to take 
leave, it occurred to him that having been 
most liberally treated by the Marquis in res- 
pect to the amount of the fee placed in his 
hand immediately after the consultation at 
Edenbridge Park,— he was bound for courtesy’s 
sake to offer some little apology for what might 
apper a most rude neglect on his part in respect 
to a certain matter, but which he had his own 
good reasons for having hitherto so long re- 
mained silent upon. 

lie was standing ou the curb-stone, looking 
into the vehicle where the Marquis and Hawk- 
shaw remained seated. Hands had been shaken, 
and farewells said— when that thought to which 
we -have just alluded, occurred to the physician. 
It was a most disagreeable— a most painful 
topic, for him to touch upon : it revived so 
many afilicting associations but still he felt 
himself bound, in common courtesy, to say a 
word upon the subject ; and lie summoned up 
all his fortitude for the purpose. 

11 My lord,’’ he said, “ I have not forgotten 
that a long, long time ago you honoured me 
with a call, and brought me a phial the contents 
of which you requested me to analyze. On 
three or four occasions after that, your lordship 
called again, to inquire whether’ I had made 1 
the analysis ; and I feel ashamed when I reflect 
that I continuously answered I had not as yet 
found time. Your lordship suddenly ceased 
from calling altogether ; and during the lengthy 
interval which lias passed since then, .! hare 
often feared you might have fell offended with 
me. When therefore I received the letter 
inviting me to Edenbridge, I was gratified by 
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the thought that your lordship was not angry 

“ No, Dr. Ferney,” interrupted the Marquis 
of Eagledean ; “ I had ceased to think of the 
matter — though the real truth was that after 
the discovery of William Deveril’s parentage, 
his lordship had taken no farther step to pene- 
trate any deeper into Lady Saxondalc’s guilt. 
" I can assure you I have not been offended ; 
and a 3 the interest attached to that phial 
has p issed away, you need not suffer it to 
remain for another moment in your thoughts. 
Aud now farewell.” 

“ Farewell, my lord,” .answered Hr. Ferney. 
“ Cm I tell the driver whither he is to convey 
you ? 1 

“To S.ixoudalc House, in Park Lane,” res- 
ponded the Marquis. 

The mention of that name, so closely follow? 
iug upon the discourse relative to the phial of 
poison, struck the physician as something not 
merely accidental, but superstitiously portent- 
ous. It gave a moat poignant keennes3 to nil 
tiie memories which had just been excited in 
his brain : the effect produced upon him was 
that of a sudden shock : lie started— turned 
deadly pale— and then stood gazing in a species 
of ghastly consternation upon the Marquis of 
Eagledean. 

“ Heavens 1 are 3 on ill, Ferney?” exclaimed 
the nobleman, who, as well as Hawkshaw, was 
astonished and affrighted by the physician’s- 
looks. 

“Yes —I am iil — i — T feel very ill," 

gasped Ferney, scarcely knowing what he said, 
and actually experiencing the most sickening 
sensations. 

“ 111 , my kind benefactor 1 my bust of friends!" 
exclaimed an old mau, who happened to come 
up to the spot at the moment, after having 
been for his usual little walk ; and just as he 
was about to ascend the front, door steps, he 
caught these words which fcil from Dr. Forney’s 
lips. " Let me support you !" 

- “ Never mind, Thompson — I am better now,” 
said the physician, suddenly rallying and re- 
gaining his self-possession. 

“ Thompson ejaculated the Marquis of 
Eagledean, who, though the name was a common 
one enough, never heard it mentioned without 
thinking of the individual who, if lie were 
found, could doubtless throw so much flight 
upon William Deveril’s early history. "Did 
you say this gentleman’s name was Mr. 
Thompson 

“ Yes, mj' lord," answered Ferney, nstonished 
at the question,— as was also Thompson him- 
self, and eveu Hawkshaw too : for it certainly 
seemed a. very strange one, the motive for 
putting it not being apparent. 

“ I am sure you will pardon me, Mr. Thomp- 
son,” said the Marquis, “for the seeming discour- 
tesy of my behaviour : but I have vowed that 
whenever I meet any one bearing your name, 
and being of a certain age, I would not fail to 


put a particular query. I have no doubt that 
I shall receive from you the same answer I 
have already had from a dozen other Mr. 
Thompsons to whom I have addressed myself on 
the subject. But nevertheless I shall Lake this 
liberty with you.” 

“This is the Marquis of Eagledean— and 
that is his friend Mr. Hawkshaw," said Ferney 
to Thompson, who accordingly bowed in ac- 
knowledgment of the introductions. 

“Your lordship cau take no liberty," said 
Thompson.: “ and therefore whatsoever question 
you may have to put to me, shall be readily an- 
swered.” 

“ It is a simple. one," rejoined the Marquis, 
really attaching but 'little importance to the 
incident : for the antipodes are not farther 
from each other, than from his imagination 
was the hope that his queiy would elicit tlie 
response it was destined to meet. “Again I 
must a3lc you to excuse my freedom : indeed 
the question itself may savour of impertinence : 
hut 1 can assure you it is through no illegi- 
timate curiosity I ask if you were ever at 
any period of your life connected with theatri- 
cals ? 1 

“ Most assuredly I was, my lord," auswered 
Thompson. 

“ You were ?” ejaculated the Marquis, start- 
ing an if galvanized. “But one word more!" 
he added, with a feverish, excitement which 
astonished those who beheld it. “ Were you 
ever yourself the manager, of a company of 
performers ?” 

“ I was, my lord," rejoined Thompson. 

“ You were? Question begets question 1" ex- 
claimed Lord Eagledean. “Excuse me, but 
were you acquainted with a family named 
Devcril ?” 

“ I knew them well, my lord,” was the res 
ponse, given with increasing astonishment on 
the part of Thompson, and in which Hawkshaw 
and Ferney both naturally shared. 

“ A man and his wife — with a boy and girl,” 
continued the Marquis, with rapid and excited 
utterance, — “the girl named Angela — the boy 
William " 

“To be sure 1 the very same!" ejaculated 
Thompson. “ But the boy was not really their 
son 1 have been questioned about this be- 

fore— by a woman named Madge Soraera— who 
war. murdered, I think I heard ” 

“Enough, enough, Mr. Thompson 1” cried the 
Marquis. “ Another time — to-morrow — or pre- 
sently— I will come and have some conversation 
with you.” 

“ Dear me, my lord !” said Thompson, more 
and more surprised at nil that was taking place ; 
“I hope there’s nothing amiss. As for the boy 
I am speaking of — he -must be a young man now 
—he had the mark of a strawberry on his 
shoulder ” 

“ What ?” ejaculated Ferney, once more, be- 
coming deadly pale- r and once more too stag- 
gering back as if seized with a sudden indis- 
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position. “Goodkeavens ! is everything about! with the physic! m for the last eighteen months, 
to transpire ?’— and these words, qnite involnn- > — -was more astonished than even the Marquis: 
j tarily spoken, were uttered with an indescrib- because he knew how pure and upright was the 
[ able anguish and terror. tenour of his benefactor's existence— he had 

! “ I see,” said the Marquis, at once convinced looked upon him only as the slave of science — 

that Fcrney himself had something important he could scarcely fancy it possible that he had 
which he could communicate, and that there ever committed a crime 1 

was likewise something more serious and signi- “Dr. Ferney— and you also, !Mr. Thompson,’’ 
ficant than sudden indisposition when he had said the Marquis of Eagledean, addressing 
turned so ghastly pale at the mention of the them both in a solemn manner, — “the finger 
name of Saxondale, — “I see that I must have of heaven is visible in the incidents which have 
some immediate conversation with you both, taken place within the last few minutes. It 
Ilawkshaw, my dear friend, excuse me if I may seemed destined that 1 was to mention the 
now appear to be treating yon with a want of name of Saxondale in order to excite some 
confidence : but -J * particular feeling in yovr breast, Dr. Fern6y : 

“No apologies, my dear Mirquis," said the it seemed too, Mr. Thomson, that I was simul- 
Squire. “ I am well aware that whatever you taneously thrown in your way in order to re- 
do is for the best." ceire from your lip3 those statements which 


ljora J'jigieaean alighted from me veuicie ; 1 
and Dr. Ferney requested the Squire to enter 
the house, observing than whatsoever pri- 
vate discourse had to be held might take 
place in another room : but even as he spoke, 
the physician's manner was still strangely con- 
fused— he trembled nervously— and the ghastli- 
ness of pallor seemed to have settled itself 
immoveably npon his countenance. They a'l 
entered the dwelling together: Mr. Hawkshaw 
was shown into one room— while the Marquis 
of Eigledean accompanied Dr. Ferney and 
Thompson to another. We shall leave the 
Squire to the astonishment into which all these 
proceedings naturally flung him ; and we shall 
see what took place between tbe other three. 

“Dr. Ferney sank, like one thorough!}’ ex- 
hausted both in mind and body, upon a sofa, j 
The fortitude which had so long' upheld him in 
the maintenance of Lady Saxondale’* various 
secrets, appeared altogether have given way : 
he looked like a man who felt that the time 
destined by heaven itself for the fullest revela- 
tions, had now come— as if the veil of mystery 
which had so long shrouded the past, was to be 
drawn aside by the invisible band of Provi- 
dence itself. He was thoroughly crushed and 
spirit-broken : remorse for the part which he 
had enacted in suffering himself to be made the 
tool of that wily woman, seized upon bis soul : 
his sensation was that of a guilty person who 
feels that the hour has come when penitence 
must ensue and atonement be made ; — and 
( under such influences as these, the spell of that 
l very infatuation which now for twenty-one 
| long years had bound him to the image of Lady 
; Saxondale, was itself well nigh broken. At all 
events tbe talisman had lost its hitherto mar- 
vellous power : he had a conscience on which 
there rested a heavy load— and he longed to 
ease himself thereof. 

’ Both Thompson and the Marquis of Eagle- 
dean saw that Dr. Ferney was painfully agita- 
ted — that bitter feelings were torturing bis 
soul ; and they scarcely knew what conjecture 
to form as to tbe precise cause of so much 
trouble. Thompson especially, — who had lived 


you eviaenny nave ic in your power to matte in 
respect to a young gentleman who is known to 
the world as William Deveril.’’ 

“ For my part, my lord,” at once responded 
Thompson, “ I have not the slightest interest 
in makiog any concealment— especially as I am 
even now ignorant of the use or value which 
the details 1 am enabled to communicate, may 
prove to you. Indeed, all I know is this :— 
that many long years ago I was with my com- 
pany of performers in one of the Midland 
Counties. Amongst that company were a young 
couple of the name of Deveril,— a steady, well- 
behaved, respectable pair— an exception indeed 
to tbe general rule with regard to the profession 
which circumstances had compelled them to 
embrace. One day they were walking out 
together in the neighbourhood of Borne town 
in a Midland County— I forget exactly which 
at this moment — when they were struck by 
tbe appearance of an elderly gipsy woman, who 
had a beautiful baby in her arms. The child 
was about four .months old ; and though so 
sweetly pretty, looked sickly and delicate : it 
was moreover clad in rags. The Deverils 
stopped and spoke to the woman — who accosted 
them, indeed, to solicit alms. They saw at 
once that the child was not of the gipsy-race : 
for its complexion was perfectly fair. They 
felt assured it had been Btolen and was now 
carried about in the arms of a mendicant for 
the purpose of exciting sympathy. They ques- 
tioned the gispy very closely ; and the tale 
which she told, seemed too roundabout and too 
full of prevarications to be consistent with 
truth. She vowed that she had received the 
child from another gipsy woman who was a 
perfect stranger to her — that this other gipsy 
woman had told her she had got the child a 
few weeks back from a gang of tramps of her 
own race, but with whom she had likewise 
been previously unacquainted. Whether true 
or whether false, the narrative afforded tbe 
Deverils no clue to tbe discovery of the unfor- 
tunate child's parents. In their indignation 
at the thought that the poor little innocent 
might have possibly been torn away from a 
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comfortable home, they made use of some 
threatening language to the elderty gipsy 
woman— to the effect that there were laws 
and authorities to compel her to give a more 
satisfactory account than she had done of the 
way in which she became possessed of that 
infant. Either being really alarmed— or else 
having had the child already long enough upon 
her hands— the gip3y suddenly laid ilic infant 
down on the grass by the road-aide, and darted 
away as fast as her legs could carry her. Con- 
sidering that she was an elderly person, she 
sued at au astonishing rate ; and though 
Deveril pursued her, so soon as he re- 
covered from the astonishment into which the 
j suddenness of that proceeding had thrown him, 
he could not overtake her. He lost her amidst 
a raize of lanes leading out from the high-road 
where the occurrence took place, and it is 
therefore probable that while he was pursuing 
one direction, she had plunged into Borne bye- 
pith in another. When ho retraced his way to 
the spot where he had left his wife, he found 
her seated on the bank with the child in her 
arms. Your lordship cau guess the sequel. The 
Deverils were generous-hearted though poor ; 
and they resolved to adopt the unfortunate 
infant that had thuB'been thrown in their way. 
They gave it their own surname of Deveril, and 
the Christian name of William. A year after- 
wards they had a child of their own ; and of 
such angelic beauty was she, that they called 
her Angela. Not for a moment however did 
they think of renouncing the task they had 
imposed upon themselves of rearing the little 
William, — whom indeed they loved as much as 
if he had in reality been their own son. They 
were not less intelligent and coneidcratc than 
they were kind-hearted : they accordingly re- 
solved to bring up William with the idea that 
he was in truth their own offspring, until he 
should reach the age of manhood ; — and to this 
resolution they came in order that as he himself 
grew up, he should not have his sensitive feel- 
ings wounded by being compelled to regard 
himself as an interloper in the bosom of that 
poor and humble family. Besides, they did not 
wish the tenderesl years of his life to lie sad- 
dened and disturbed by the knowledge that he 
had been torn from' his own legitimate parents ; 
—and thus was it for the poor boy’s Bake that 
he was brought up to consider himself as the 
son of those who from mere charity had adopt- 
ed him. I esteemed the Deverila : I was on 
terms of intimacy with them, apart from being 
tlieir employer in the dramatic profession ; — 
and they confided all their motives and plans to 
me. Now, my lord, I have told you everything 
with which I am acquainted on this Rubject : 
but I may repeat what I ere now said in the 
street, that the child who was so adopted had 
the tiny mark of a strawberry just in this part 
where the neck joins the shoulder.” 

Thus speaking, Mr. Thompson iudicated on 
his own person the spot to which he alluded 

with regard to William Deveril. The Marquis 
had listened with the profoundest attention and 
interest Dr. Ferney, with his countenance 
buried in his bands, had not appeared to listen 
at all : but he nevertheless had loBt not a single 
word of everything Thompson had been saying'; 
and he suddenly raised liis eyes at the very 
instant that Thompson indicated the place 
where the strawberry-mark on William Deve- 
ril’s shoulder would be found. 

“ Yes, yes— it was there too that I ” 

He had ejaculated those words . with a start- 
ling abruptness as he sprang up to bis feet : 
but suddenly stopping short, without finishing 
the sentence, he placed his hand upon his brow, 
and sank back /again on the sofa with an 
expression of ineffable aDguish sweeping over 
his features. 

Dr. Ferney,” said the Marquis of EagledeaD, 
approaching the physician, and speaking in a 
voice of the deepest solemnity, “ whatever you 
have to make known, I adjure you to reveal 
it, in the name of that Providence which has 
brought about the incidents of the hour that 
is passing !” 

“ Do you, my lord,” inquired the physiciaD, 
“know that William Deveril— the lost child 
whom the poor players adopted ?" 

“I do,” responded the Marquip. “He is 
married to my own niece : and what is more, 
“ I am acquainted with the real truth of bis 
parentage.” 

“ Ah, I understand it all ! I comprehend 
it now 1” ejaculated the miserable Ferney, 
literally writhing in mortal anguish. “But 
heaven knows that when I lent myself as that 
lady’s instrument-, I suspected not for what 
purpose it was to serve 1 My lord— and you, 
Mr. Thompson— you behold before you the 
man who perverted his scientific skill to the 
consummation of a fearful imposture : but I 

repeat yes, solemnly I repeat, that I knew 

not at the time the iniquity I was assisting to 
consummate !” 

“ What mean you ?” demanded the Marquis. 
“I mean, my lord,” responded Ferney, who 
felt ns if some irresistible influence was now 
urging him to make the revelation, — “I mean 
that this right hand of mine formed upon 
the neck of him who now bears the title of 
Lord Saxondale, a peculiar mark — a mark of 
which the description was most accurately 
given to mo— the mark of a strawberry 1” 
Having made this confession, Ferney once 
more sank down upon the sofa, a prey to feel- 
ings which may he better -imagined . than des- 
cribed. The Marquis stood transfixed in amaze- 
ment : while an ejaculation expressive of a 
similar sentiment burst, from the lips of 
Thompson. 

“ Yes — it wa3 I who did it !" suddenly ex- 
claimed Ferney, as he again sprang up from 
the sofa : and now there was a sort of maniac 
wildness in his looks and his manner. “ Oh ! 
truly have you observed, my lord, that the 
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finger of heaven is visible in all this !— and' 

l feel yes, I feel that this is indeed the 

day for penitence, for atonement, and for re- 
tribution. Not another hour— not another 
unnecessary minute shall be wasted, ere wrong 
shall give place to right 1 Be the consequences 
to me what they may, I will do justice where 
justice ought to be done P 

It was with all the vehemence of the wildest 
emotions — with all the impassioned excite- 
ment of feelings painfully worked up— that 
the physician had given vent to that hurricane 
of words ; and while their last echoes were 
still vibrating through the air, he rushed like 
one frenzied from the room. 

“Stop, Dr. Ferney— atop I I entreat — I 
command you 1" cried the Marquis of Eagle- 
dean, now suddenly rendered keenly alive to 
the dreadful consequences of exposure in respect 
to Lidy Saxondalc. 

But the physician heard him not— or at least 
heeded him not : but precipitating himself in 
frantic haste down the stairs, he rushed forth 
from the house. The vehicle was still waiting 
at the door : he sprang into it— and gave a 
hurried direction to the driver, who at once 
whipped his horse ; and away Hew the cab in 
the direction of Park Lane. 

The Marquis of Esgledean rushsd down the 
stairs after the physician— hat reached the 
threshold of the front door only in time to 
catch a glimpse of the vehicle, as it was dash- 
ing away. For the driver, judging by Forney’s 
excitement, and knowing him to be aphvsician, 
conceived that some life and death affair was 
concerned : he accordingly failed not to ply his 
whip and chose not to spare his horse. 

“Good heavens 1 my lord,” said Thompson, 
who had followed the Marquis down to the 
street-door, “ what will ensue ? what will be 
the consequences 

“ Sly dear friend, what is all this ?” cried 
Hawkshaw, now rushing forth from the 
parlour, where he had been waiting, and from 
the window of which he had observed the 
physician’s egress— which had every appear- 
ance of. a flight in wildest terror. 

But Lord Eiglcdean could not answer either 
of liis querists: he was overwhelmed with 
consternation at the thought that the fullest 
exposure must now inevitably take place, — 
and that all William Daveril’s forbearance — 
all his hopes of saving his mother from shame 
and ruin — would in a few minutes become as 
naught. At that instant an unoccupied cib 
passed along the street ; and the man who 
drove it, perceiving three gentlemen standing 
on the threshold of the hall-door, held up his 
hand in the usual mode of hailing for a fare. 

“ We may yet be in time to prevent it !” 
ejaculated the Marquis : and beckoning an 
affirmative to the cab driver, he rushed down 
the steps. 

Hawkshaw and Thompson followed him 


chanically ; and the next moment they were al 
three seated in the vehicle. 

“ Where to, gentlemen ?” demanded the 
driver. 

“To Sixondale nouse in Park Lane,’’ was 
Lord Eagledeau's hurried and excited response: 
then, as the vehicle drove rapidly away, he said 
to Hawkshaw, “ My dear friend, whatever be 
the result of the present proceeding, it were 
wrong — it were ungenerous— to keep you in 
the dark as to its meaning : for Mr. Thompson, 
who is seated next to you, can tell yon, even if 
itiy lips uttered it not, that William Daveril is 
the true and rightful Lord Saxondale !” 

The Squire, literally bounded upon his seat : 
hut we must leave the Marquis to give him the 
few hurried explanations which the short space 
that was occupied in the drive to Park Lane 
permitted, while we transpot t the reader to 
Sixondale House itself. 


CHAPTER CLXXI. 


mr. iiiti:ii-iuy. 


It was about four o’clock in the afternoon — 
about an hour previous to the scenes at Dr. 
Ferney s house— that several persons were 
assembled in the State D.-awing-room at Saxon- 
dale House. These were Lady Saxondale 
—Juliana— E hnnnd— Lord Harold Staunton 
—Lord Peterafield— and Messrs. Mai low and 
Malton. 

This was the day on which, according to the 
baptismal certificate, the heir of Saxondale 
attained his twenty-first year I 
It is therefore a day of business,— to be 
succeeded with festivities in the evening. The 
table in the S:ate Drawing-room where the 
assemblage had gathered, was covered with 
parchments, deeds, and documents : the time 
had arrived when the guardianship of Lord 
PeteraGeld and Marlow and Malton was to 
terminate— when the requisite release were 
to be signed by Edmund— and when the trans- 
fers of the Saxondale property were to be duly 
made by the trustees. 

We must glance at the demeanour and bear- 
ing of those present on the occasion. First 
of all. Lady Saxondale, looking eminently 
handsome, wore upon her countenance a 
certain expression of satisfaction,— which 
Petersfield and the lawyers regarded ns a 
becoming maternal pride in respect to the 
offspring who was now entering upon the 
enjoyment of his estates. The reader however 
will scarcely require to be informed, that this 
expression on her ladyship’s features was 
rather one of triumph at the success of all her 
deeply laid schemes : for she had not the slight- 
est fear that her own lawful and legitimate 
tne- offspring— William Deveril — would breathe a 
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syllable or raise a finger to prevent the con- 1 
summation of the monstrous fraud by which 
he was excluded from liia rights. Secondly, 
Edmund himself was in a fever of ecstatic 
joy : his dark crime was for the moment 
forgotten ; and in the secret depths of his 
heart, he was thinking to himself that he 
should speedily again shake ofl’ the yoke 
which his mother had ever since the date 
of that foul deed succeeded in re-impos- 
ing upon him. Thirdly, Juliana looked on 
with an outward calmness— but with an in- 
ward exultation : for she had resolved that as 
the price of keeping the tremendous secret 
with which she was acquainted, she would 
extort from her mother a concession of a hand- 
some income, which would enable her to prose- 
cute her own pleasures after her own in- 
dependent fashion. Fourthly, Lord Harold 
Staunton— who, as the reader is aware, knew 
nothing at all of the fearful deception which 
was being practised— had h>*3 own pleasurable 
feelings : for what with being Lady Saxondale’s 
paramour, and having, ns he fancied, obtained 
immense influence over Edmund, he saw every 
opportunity of continuing a life of luxurious 
indolence. Fifthly, Lord Petersfield looked 
so immensely pompous, and at the same time 
so awfully grave, that he seemed the very em- 
bodiment of the proudest diplomatic mystery ; 
and if any one at the moment had dared to ask 
him point-blank whether he were really Lord 
Petersfield or not, he would doubtless have 
considered it his duty to fence with the ques- 
tion for at least half-an-hour ere he answered 
it. Sixthly, Mr. Marlow was all excitement 
and bustle— unfolding one paper and rolling up 
another— making a correction here, and a 
memorandum there — and, in short, appearing 
as brisk as if he were full of quicksilver. 
Seventhly, his partner Mr. Malton h id nil the 
sedate business-like demeanour of a shrewd and 
intelligent practitioner. 

These seven personages were, as we have said, 
gathered round the table in the State Drawing- 
room at about four o'clock on the day of which 
we are writing. Business was now to bo pro- 
ceeded with— to be followed by a sumptous 
banquet, which was ordered for seven o’clock. 
The attainment of a majority under such cir- 
cumstances, where immense estates and reve- 
nues were concerned, was a matter of such 
importance as to absorb every other feelinglon 
the part of such men as Petersfield and the 
lawyers. Thus, though they knew full well 
that Lady Saxondale and Lord Harold Staunton 
were much more intimate than they ought to 
| be— though they likewise knew that Juliana’s 
career had been far from. the purest and most 
I creditable — and though, in addition to these 
circumstances, they were equally aware that 
| Edmund himself was a dissipated profligate— 

I they did not consider the present moment to be 
the time to bestow cold looks, make pointed 
allusions, or display any particular fastidious- 


ness on their own parts. In a word, they re- 
garded it as a day on which the past might be 
put aside, for the present, and when every in- 
dulgence should be shown and every friendly 
feeling ought to prevail. Under these circum- 
stances was it that those seven persons were 
assembled. 

But just as Mr. Malton was beginning to 
read over the releases which Edmund had to 
sign, a domestic entered the room, and present- 
ed a card to Lady Saxondale — without however 
uttering a word. For a moment— but only for 
a moment -she turned pale and trembled : yet 
so quickly was her self-possession regained, that 
not a soul present observed that she had even 
for that single instant been thus shaken. 

“ I will come immediately,” she said to the 
domestic— who bowed and retired : then ad- 
dressing herself to the company, she observed 
with a bland smile, “ It is a visitor of no conse- 
quence— but nevertheless one whom I must see 
for a few minutes. You can proceed, Mr. Mar- 
low, with the reading of the release : as, for 
my part, I am already acquainted with its 
contents.” 

She then left the room. But scarcely had 
the door closed behind her — scarcely did she 
find herself on the landing — when she wa 3 
seized with a recurrence of that tremor which 
was so transient in the presence of the com- 1 
pany ; and as a frightful idea swept like a 
barbed arrow through her brain, she murmured 
to herself, “ My God ! can he have thought 
better of it? can he have repented of the 
sacrifice he had promised to make ? can he mean 
to assert his rights ? No, no— it is impossible I 
He loves me too well to plunge me into ruin 1 
I have too much influence over him for that ! 
A little cajolery— plenty of caresses— a more 
than usual amount of endearments— and ho 
will be docile— he will be submissive ! ’ 

Tli us buoying herself up with hope— though 
nevertheless not without some degree of pain- 
ful suspense and poignant apprehension— Lady 
Saxondale repaired to the apartment to which 
the visitor had been shown. This visitor was 
none other than William Deveril. Unaware 
that the Marquis of Eigledean had so suddenly 
come up to London, our hero — having some 
business in the metropolis— had journeyed 
thither ; and having terminated it sooner than 
he had expected, he thought that he would 
pay his mother a visit of a few minutes ere 
hastening olf to the railway-station to re- 
turn to his own abode. We must add 
that he was totally ignorant that this was 
the birthday of Saxondale’s heir — his own 
birthday,' by rights — but the benefits of which 
were to all appearances to be reaped by an- 
other 1 

Lady Saxondale entered, as we said, the 
apartment to which William Deveril had been 
shown ; and with all the generous feelings of 
his heart — with all the enthusiastic fervour of 
a filial love which could even blind itself to a 
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mother’ faults — he rushed into her arms. In 
that gush of tenderness was the significant 
proof that she was safe, and that it was merely 
a casual visit which he had thus paid her— a 
visit inspired by no motive hostile to her own 
schemes. 

“My dearest boy 1” she said, clasping him to 
her bosom, and lavishing upon him caresses 
which appeared the tendereat and the most 
fervid : “lam delighted to see you again ! 
Would that it were possible, my beloved Willi- 
am," — for by this Christian name she was 
accustomed to call him, — “ we could meet 
ofterner ! But for many reasons you know it is 
impossible.” 

“Alas 1 I know it, dearest mother, M respond- 
ed our hero : “ and you will admit that I obey 
the dictates of my own feelings as little as 
possible. If I come to you once a month, it is 
the very outside ” 

“ You are indeed as prudent, dearest boy, as 
you are kind-hearted and generous towards 
your affectionate mother:”— and as she thus 
spoke, the wily woman pressed him again to 
her bosom. “ 1 am so sorry, dearest William,” 
she went on to observe, ‘ that I have some 
persons on business with me at this moment : 
and I shall not be able to remain very long 
with you ” 

“ Never, my beloved mother,’’ quickly res- 
ponded our hero, “ will I interfere with your 
proceedings 1 I will therefore depart at once — 
contented and happy to have embraced you ; 
and the next time I call, perhaps you will have 
a little more time to devote to me.” 

“ Hast assured that it shall be so,” answered 
her ladyship. “ But yet you shall not leave 
me in such a hurry. You know how I love 
you ; and I cannot find it in my heart to hasten 
you away. Yes, dearest "William — I love you 
all the more on account of your noble conduct 
towards me !” 

“ Oh ! how often have I conjured you,” ex- 
claimed our hero, “ not to express the slightest 
syllable of thanks on that account 1 It is a duty 
which I owe you ; and being such, it is cheer- 
fully performed.” 

“Dearest boy !” murmured Lady Sixondale, 
gazing upon him with every appearance of min- 
gled tenderness and admiration. “And you 
are sure, William, that you have never once 
repented of the decision to which yon came — 
that there have not been moments when you 
have regretted the sacrifice you have made ” 

“ Never once, mother 1” cried Deveril 
emphatically. “ No not for a single moment 1” 

“And never,” continued Lady Sixondale, 
“ have you breithed in the ear of your wife 

“ No, never— not a syllable 1 That is the 
only secret which I have kept from Fiorina. In 
every other respect my heart is revealed to her 
as if my breast itself were transparent. Oh, 
dearest mother ! if you entertain the slightest 
misgiving on my account,. banish it from youi 

mind— dismiss it from your thoughts ! You 
may confide in my good faith as implicitly as 
if it were an angel from heaven that gave you 
the assurance !” 

“ And all the fondest love which a mother, 
can bear for her son, is your’s as your reward,” 
murmured Lady Sixondale, as she bestowed 
upon him a parting embrace. 

“Farewell, dearest mother,” responded 
Deveril. “ In a month we shall meet again.” 

They then separated,— Lady Saxondale re- 
turning with exultant heart to the State Draw- 
,ing-room — and our hero descending the stairs 
to issue forth from the mansion. As he crossed 
the threshold of the front’ door, he bade the 
hall-porter good afternoon ; and that domestic 
seutentiously replied, “Good afternoon, Mr. 
Deveril.” 

“ Deveril I” ejaculated a middle aged gentle- 
man who, at the instant, having alighted from 
a vehicle, was hurrying up the steps. 

“ Deveril ! was that the name I heard men- 
tioned ?”— aod he stopped short, surveying 
our hero rapidly, and also in a wildly excited 
manner. 

“ My name is Deveril, sir,” was the res 1 
ponse, courteously given— but likewise with 
some degree of astonishment at the singular 
behaviour of his interrogator. 

“ Yes— it must be !— the very age— the 
likeness too !’ ; said that individual, in a quick 
musing tone to himself. “ A word with you, 
if you please,— sir— a word with you 1 It is 
of the highest importance I And yet, as you 
are here— at Sixondale House— you must know 
But no matter ! A word with you 1” 

“ With me ?” exclaimed our hero, in in- 
creasing astonishment. 

“ Yes— with you 1 Are you nob William De- 
veril ? I am Dr. Ferney— a physician whose 
name perhaps may not be altogether unknown 
to you. I have just seen the Marquis of Eagle- 
dean -and Mr. Ilawkshaw ” 

“ Ah 1"’ exclaimed Deveril : “ is Mr. Hawk- 
sbaw in London ?” 

“ He is. Bat there is another thing,” Ferney 
went on to say, in the same hurried and excited 
manner : “ a certain Mr. Thompson ” 

“ Thompson 1” echoed Deveril, an intense in- 
terest now blending with his amazement. 

“ Yes ! But we cannot converse here. Come 
with me 1” — then addressing himself to the hall- 
porter, the physician said, “ Have the kindness 
to show us to an apartment where we may con- 
verse for a few minutes.” 

The domestic hesitated not to comply with 
this command, inasmuch as the name of the 
eminent Ferney was well known to him : and 
moreover, Deveril himself was an occasional 
visitor at the mansion. He had caught, too, some 
portion of the hurried and ejaculatory exchange 
of observations which had ju9t passed upon the 
, door-step3 ; and without understanding any- 
; 1 thing in its true sense, he saw enough to be 
• 1 convinced that something of importance was 
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progressing. He therefore conducted the physi- 
cian and our hero into a parlour opening from 
the hall : but he paused to inquire of the former 
■whether he should announce his presence to her 
ladyship ? 

“No — not yeti— do not disturb her for the 
moment 1" ejaculated Ferney : and beseemed 
all in a nervous trepidation until the domestic 
retired, closing the door behind him : then, 
still with excited utterance, he said abruptly, 
“"What are you doing here ? Tell me quick ! — 
tell me, I beseech you I” 

“ I came to call upon Lady Saxondale,” was 
our hero’s response : and he could not feel 
offended by the physician's questioning : on 
the contrary, he himself was now excited and 
agitated at all that waspasssing. 

“ Lady Saxondale I Wherefore speak of 
her thus coldly ?” exclaimed Ferney. “ .But 

you do not know it is evident you do not! 

You are completely in the dark 1 Ah ! it is 
t for me to he the first to enlighten you P 

“Good heavens, what mean you?” cried 
Deveril, now trembling with apprehension 
lest the secret which but a few minutes back 
he had so solemnly pledged himself to his 
mother to keep, should have become known to 
the physician : then, ns ho recollected that the 
name of Thompson was mentioned on the 
door-steps, he felt nssured that his conjecture 
must he the true one. 

“ What do I mean V ejaculated the excited 
Ferney. “ Here 1 strip off your coat— your 

waist-coat— unfasten your shirt ” 

“Oh, my poor mother I” murmured Djveri), 
as he caught the physician violently by both 
arms, and forced him into a chair : for it was 
in a sort of frenzy that Ferney had begun 
almost to tear our hero’s raiment from his 
back. “Silence I compose yourself — I conjure 
you to compose yourself 1 Whatever you may’’ 
know, sir, must he kept inviolable 1" 

“ Heavens ! is it possible, 1 ’ cried Ferney, 
starting up in a still wilder excitement thnn 
before, “ that you yourself do know every- 
thing, and that you have submitted thus to 
be defrauded of your rights V 

“Dr. Ferney,” answered our hero, “on my 
knees do I supplicate your forbearance — y r our 

mercy towards my towards Lady Saxon- 

dale 1” 

“ Oh, speak out the words fully 1 call her 
yonr mother /” cried the physician. 

“No, no — not aloud! the very walls have 
ear3l” murmured Deveril, with tremor in his 
accents, and an almost frenzied affright in liis 
looks : but as the physician was bounding to- 
wards the door, he sprang up from his knees— 
(lew after him— and literally hurled him back. 
“ Sir !” he exclaimed, with all the vehemence of 
passion, “ it is not your secret which y*on seem 
so madly inclined to betray I it is mine— and 
I invoke curses upon your head if you dare 
reveal it 1” 

“ Ah ! young man,” cried the physician, 


growing all the more rabid in his excitement in 
proportion as our hero's frenzy increased, — 
you may’ indeed invoke curses upon me : for it 
is I— wretch, villain that I have been — who 
have proved the means of depriving you of 
your birth-right! But wroDg shall be done 
you no more— everything shall be proclaimed in 
the face of day 1” j 

“For Gods sake, spare me— spare my 
mother I” cried Deveril, again falling upon liis' 
knees, and clasping his hands wildly', as his 
arms were outstretched towards the physi- 
cian. 

But Ferney heeded him not : and availing 
himself of the opportunity to rush to the door, 
he flung it open— he dashed into the hall, de- 
manding of a footman, “ Where is your mis- 
tress ? Where, I ask V— and he stamped his 
foot with impatience. 

“In the drawing-room above, sir,” responded 
the astounded lacquey*. “ But her ladyship ’ 

“No matter!" cried the physician: and he 
rushed up the stairs. 

William Deveril, in a state bordering upon 
frenzy — maddened at the thought of the shame, 
the ruin, the total destruction, which must 
overtake his mother— darted in pursuit of Dr. 
Ferney ; while the domestic and the hall- 
porter, who beheld this singular scene, ex- 
changed looks of perfect bewilderment, being 
utterly' at a lo38 what to think. 

But we must now return to the State Draw- 
ing-room, to wliich Lady Sixondule went back 
after her interview with her son. She entered 
v.ith the calm composure of one who had merely 
received a casual visitor, of whom she had suc- 
ceeded in getting rid after some twenty 
minutes’ conversation. She resumed her seat 
at the table, — motioning Mr. Marlow to con- 
tinue the reading of the releases, to the end of 
which lie had not yet got, as they were very 
long. lie hnd paused for an instant out of 
respect for her ladyship, when she thus re- 
appeared : but on that sign from her, he conti- 
nued the recital. Volatile, quick, and bustling, 
as his habits were, — he nevertheless could settle 
himself down on occasions into comparative 
sedateness ; and he was now reading Ihe details 
of the documents in that slow* and deliberate 
manner which was best calculated to render 
the contents effective and impressive. In about 
ten minutes more after Lady Saxondalc’s return 
to the room, the reading was brought to an 
end ; and then Mr. Marlow, addressing EJ- 
mund, spoke in the following manner 

“ Your lordship has heard all the details of 
these releases, which you are requested to 
9ign not merely in acquittal of the trust 
which has been exercised on your bahalf 
by my Lord Petersfield and the firm 
to which I have the honour to belong — 
but likewise in evidence of satisfaction at 
the mode in which that trust has been 
carried out. Here are the deeds which are 
about to be handed over to your lordship, and 
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which will place you in full enjoyment of the 
domains and revenues wbereunto you are 
entitled. Your lordship will have the goodness 
to sign these releases ; and those papers are 
then your’s.” 

Edmund took the pen which the solicitor 
presented to him, and was about to write the 
name of “SaxosdAlb” on the parchment whose 
contents bad just been read,— when Lord 
Peterafield, thinking it a proper opportunity 
for him to make a set speech, waved his hand 
in a dignified manner for a pause to ensue ere 
the business should be thus terminated. 

“ Permit me,” he said, . looking awfully 
solemn, and speaking with all the gravity of 
the veteran diplomatist, — “ permit me as the 
friend of your long deceased father— as the 
friend of your family for many, many years — 
as one who has beholden you grow up from 
infancy to that manhood which you have now 
attained — And I think I may venture to 
assert that it is really you yourself whose 
growth I have thus studied ; and not another's 
— permit me, I say, to congratulate you on the 
attainment of yonr majority— a majority 
which, I believe, I may add without any fear 
of contradiction, places you in the possession 
of your estates. I am not accustomed to make 
hurried assertions— I am not in the habit of 
speaking precipitately or rashly — but I think 
I may venture to affirm that you arc 
the possessor of those estates— your iden- 
tity is beyond dispute— and I am congratulat- 
ing the legitimate, the lawful, the unmistakable 
— shall I say the well-proven-to-be heir of 
Saxondale 1" 

“ No— it is false !” ejaculated a wildly speak- 
ing voice, as the door was dashed open : and 
Dr. Ferney, with the air of a lunatic just 
escaped from Bedlam, burst into the room, fol- 
lowed by "William Devcril. 

Lady Saxondale started up as if suddenly 
galvanized : a wild scream thrilled, from her 
lips— and she sank senseless upon the floor. 
William Deveril, who had stopped short on 
beholding that assemblage of persons, sprang 
forward to catch his mother : but he was too 
late to prevent her from falling — and almost 
frantic, he snatched her np in liis arms and 
conveyed her to a sofa. 

At the same instant other hurried footsteps 
were heard upon the landing ; and the Marquis 
of Eagledean, Mr. Hawkshaw,and Mr. Thornp- j 
son now made their appearance upon the scene. 


CHAPTER CLXXIJ. 

Till! IUGIITFUI. IIEIH OF SAXOXNDALE. 

No words in the English language— nor in any 
known tongue— have power to convey even a 
faint idea of, the excitement and confusion 
which were thus suddenly produced in that 


apartment. Lord Petersfield had merely dog- 
matized in bis wonted sententious manner, 
without the slightest possible suspicion that 
while he was expatiating on Edmund’s identity 
as the veritable heir of Saxondale, he 
was treading on the most ticklish ground, 
and that by a coincidence he was sending forth 
verbiage which admitted of so marked and 
abrupt a refutation. He sat aghast in his 
chair :— Malton, the sedate partner, looked 
astounded— Marlow, the volatile one, was all 
feverish excitement. Juliana comprehended 
that all was lost ; and when Hawkshaw made 
his appearance, she abruptly fled from the 
room. Staunton was seized with an incon- 
ceivable bewilderment, which quickly became 
blended with a strong feeling of terror on be- 
holding his uncle the Marquis of Eagledean. 
As for Edmund, he was stricken with amaze- 
ment : but the next moment he felt assured 
that it could be nothing beyond a madman’s 
freak. Of course he knew Ferney well, — having 
been a captive at the physician’s houses, but 
it was natural enough for him to conjecture 
that the doctor, instead of being fitted to 
take charge of lunatics, had become a lunatic 
himself. 

Lady Saxondale had fainted, as we have al- 
ready said : her son had borne her to a Bofa— 
and sustaining her in his arms, was giving vent 
to ejaculations half frantic, half pathetic. 

“Mother, dearest mother No, no— I mean 

Lady Saxondale— open your eyes I Do look up 
at me ! No harm shall befall you I It is not I 
who have done it— I will contradict everything 

that i3 said mother your ladyship 

dearest no, Lady Saxondale 1 0 God, I 

am mad. 1 1 am frenzied 1” 

“ Ring for her ladyship’s maids,” exclaimed 
the volatile Marlow : and he was bounding to- 
wards the hell-pul), when the Marquis of Eagle- 
dean called him back. 

“ No, sir F said his lordship : “ you had better 
not 1 Enhance not this terrible exposure. Shut 
the door, Hawkshaw. "Water ! — let us throw 
water on her ladyship’s countenance 1" 

“Ob, my lord ?" cried Deveril, flinging a look 
of wild reproach upon the Marquis ; “ what 
have you done ?” 

“It is not I who have done it 1“ exclaimed 
Lord Eagledean. “ Heaven itself ordained this 
to be the day of revelation, atonement, and 
retribution — the day on which justice is to be 
proclaimed and justice done— the.day on which 
imposture is to be unmasked and truth deve- 
loped — the day, in fine, on which the rightful 
heir of Saxondale is to take possession of his 
own : and that heir is he who has hitherto 
borne the name of William Deveril 1” 

" While giving utterance to these last words, 
Lord Eagledean swept his looks around upon all 
present ; and the effect "was startling indeed 
for those who were not hitherto in the secret. 
Lord Petersfield was more than ever struck 
with the conviction that one can never he sure 
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of anything in this world ; and lie even began perfectly defining the semblance of a straw- 
to tremble lest the next announcement to be bsrry. Then all those looks, being suddenly 
made should be to the effect that he himself withdrawn from that focus, exchanged glances 
was not Lord Petersfield at all — that he was of wonderment with each other, 
quite another person— John Noakes or Tom “ My lord, spare me 1 I conjure you to spare 
Stiles, a3 the case might be. Marlow poured me P a voice was now heard to speak — a voice 
forth a perfect volley of questions : Malton the low deep accents of which were filled with 
looked perfectly counfounded. Lord Harold a tremendous anguish — a voice, in short, so 
Staunton knew bis uncle too well not to feel changed from its natural tone that those on 
assured that he was speaking the truth ; and whose ears it fell, had to glance in the direc- 
moreover the startling announcement which tion whence it came in order to assure 
had been made, cleared up in an instant the themselves that it was really the voice of Lady 
one mystery which he knew Lady Saxondale Saxondale. 

had always kept inviolably concealed from And lier’s in sooth it was. She had now re- 
him. As far Edmund himself, — though wo covered: she was sitting up on the sofa, the 
mention him last, heaven knows he was not picture of blank dismay— the personification of 
the least interested in these strange and al- indescribale despair. 

most frightful proceedings !~7<c was now “ Madam," responded the Marquis of Eagle- 
seized with the most torturing msigivings : dean, to whom that doleful— Oh 1 so doleful 
he turned pale as death, and quivered like an appeal was made; “it were the very refine- 
aspen leaf as he lay back in his chair. ment of cruelty to address you in words which 

But while we are thus describing the effects should add to the tortures you now experience, 
produced by the Marquis of Eagledean’s I therefore hesitate not to proclaim that as 
announcement, this nobleman himself had much leniency shall be shown you as under 
seized on a decanter of water which stood on circumstances can be manifested — not however 
a side-table where wine and cake had been go much for your own sake, as for that of your 
placed ; and he hastened to sprinkle some of admirable son who would have made every 
it on Lady Saxondale’s countenance. That sacrifice for you 1” 

countenance was marble-pale; and even be- “Tell me at once,” cried Edmund, flying 
fore the water was thus sprinkled upon it, towards Lady Saxondale with a fierce— a 
tliero were crystal drops there. They were maddened— a diabolic expression of counten- 
tears — but not tears that had flowed from her ancc, — “tell me, is this true ? Am I not your 
own eyes : they had fallen from the lashes of son and he seized her forcibly b}’ the wrist, 
her son as lie bent in frenzy over her. She literally shaking her in the furious convulsion 
began to revive ; and now our hero, utterly of his rage. 

overcome by his own highly wrought— indeed, Her ladyship, though crushed down to the 
excruciating feelings— himself fell down in a very earth— though trampled upon, as it were, 
dead swoon. Hawkshaw and Hr. Forney by the iron heel of the sternest calamity- 
hastened to bear him to another sofa in that — though overwhelmed with the ruins of that 
spacious drawing-room ; and the physician now fabric of iniquity which had suddenly crumbled 
literally tore his garments off his back,— the in upon her, — nevertheless at the instant 
Squire mechanically assisting, under the im- experienced one single feeling of satisfaction, 
pression that it was a necessary process to which was that if she herself were utterly 
brine him back to life. _ _ discomfited, the same fate had at least over- 

“ There P cried Forney in a wild excited taken the ill-conditioned wretch whom she had 
tone and with vehement gestures: “there hitherto called her son — the viper whom she 
is the mark — the proof of his birth!” had nourished to sting hc-rl For a moment 

“Ah! but I,” ejaculated Edmund, spring- her large dark eyes glistened with that ex- 
ing up to his feet from the chair in which lie pression of malignant satisfaction as she for- 
bad lain back, “ have also a mark like that 1” cibly tore her arm away from liis grasp ; and 
“I know it, sir!” was Ferney’s quick res- she was about to give utterance to some bitter 
ponse : “but this right hand of mine— wretch, retort, when the horrifying idea flashed to her 
villain that I am !— this right hand of mine, mind that if she goaded Edmund to despera- 
sir,” ho repeated still more vehemently tion, lie might — in a paroxysm of rage and 
than before, “ made that mark upon your vindictiveness — or in the cruel bewilderment 
shoulder P of his feelings, proclaim the murder of Ade- 

Ejaculalions of astonishment burst from the laide, and that Lady Saxondale was the in- 
lips of Lord Petersfield, the two solicitors, and stigatrix ! She accordingly exercised a sudden 
Lord Harold Staunton : a wild cry of rage control over herself ; ana assuming an air of 
thrilled from the lip3 of Edmund; and they profoundest commiseration, said, “Poor boy! 
all gathered round the sofa on which the real it will bo better that you and I should have a 
Lord Saxondale was stretched in his deep few minutes' discourse together.” 

! swoon. Those ejaculations were repented, as Tlic Marquis of Eagledean knew' nothing 
■ their eyes concentrated their glances upon that particularly to the detriment of Edmund, 
mark— a mark not so large as a sixpence, but beyond the profligacy of his morals ; and the 
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generous noble man could not help experiencing 
a certain degree of compassion for the yountr 
men v;bo was thus all in a moment hurled 
from the pinnacle of rank and wealth into 
the death cf obscurity and dependence. 'With 
this sympathetic feeling, he naturally considered 
it best that whatsoever explanations had to 
be given between that woman who had brought 
up another person's child as - her own, and 
that young man on whom had come, like a 
thunderbolt, the tremendous aunouncemenl 
that he was not the son of her whom he had 
hitherto regarded as his mother — the Marquis 
thought, we say, that such explanations ought 
to take place between them alone together. 

-He therefore said, “ Sir, compose your feel- 
ings ' as. well as you are -p.ble— trust to the 
generosity ‘ of those who perhaps entertain 
some little sympathy on your behalf— and 
I think that I may safely promise you shall 
not be left altogether • uuoared for. Lady 
Saxondale, take him to another room : speak 
to him there— do, as indeed you ought, your 
best' to comfort aud console him ; and in* the 
meantime I will consult with those who are 
here upon the ' course which is to be adopted, 
so that for your son^s sake,"— and he glanced 
towards the sofa" where the real Lord Saxon- 
dale was only just beginning to recover from 
his deep swoon, — " it shall be measured with 
as much' regard to your feelings as the cir- 
cumstances will permit." 

' Edmund)— for so we had better continue to 
'call -him, though that was -not really the 
Christian name which he had received at his 
birth from his mother, Madge Somers, — had 
riot - spoken another word alter Lady Saxon- 
:dale had addressed him with that air of 
seeming compassion.' Pale ns a ghost, he had 
stood riveted to the- spot— no longer able 
to shut his’ eyes- to the ’conviction that every- 
thing was indeed at an end eo far-as rank and 
riches were.aesbciated with himself. The -blow 
was fearful — the. shock tremendous : any other 
mind would probably have.gone -atark staring 
mad, and shrieked out in the wildness of deli- 
rium. But it was not so with Edmund Somers : 
he seemed to be reduced to an • unnatural and 
incomprehensible state of being : he gasped for 
breath — he looked as if gazing upon a horrible 
spectre thp.t had suddenly- -sprung up before 
j'him ; and yet the light that shone in the depths 
of' his eyes, was of. a- sinister and undefinable 
description; 

“ Come, Edmund,' 1 ' said Lady Saxondale, still 
in that low plaintive voice with which she had 
! previously addressed him : “ come — let us in 
| all things s follow the counsel of the Marquis 
| of Eagledean : f o* ■ to him ■ have we both now 
, to look for ■ much that will influence our posi- 
I fions— indeed the future of our lives!” 

!. . She took tlie young man’s hand ; and he 
I Buffered himself mechanically to he led from 
i the .'room. :2Tot a word ' was spoken by those j 
| who remained behind, as they thus went forth :l 


Hr. Eerney, not daring to throw another 
glance upon i,:dy Saxondale, wan intent upon 
recovering onr young hero from his swoon. 
Her ladyship conducted Edmund to her . own 
boudoir, — this being an apartment remote 
from that which they had ju. l left, and having 
double doors that wtnld prevent the possibi- 
lity of anything which migb: pass between 
them being caught up by an eaves-dropper : 
for eIio well knew that the domestics 
must already suspect that something strange 
wa 3 going on — and she likewise apprehended 
that the scene with Edmund Somers would be 
far from an agreeable one. She had however a 
fearful interest in soothing and tranquillizing 
him, if possible: she bad to prevent him, as, 
already hinted, from revealing in rage or des- 
pair— in bewilderment or in madness— the' 
tremendous secret connected with the death of 
Adelaide. 

Edmund had suffered himself to be led up to 
that boudoir : he had walked like an animated 
3tatue, neither looking to the right nor to the 
left: hia hand merely lay in that of Lady: 
Saxondale, but clasped it not. Yet all the 
while there was still that sinister and incom- 
prehensible light playing in the depths of his! 
eyes. 

They were now in the boudoir. Her lady-; 
ship had taken the precaution to lock the outer: 
door, and to close securely the inner one, which; 
was covered with scarlet cloth. She’ made 
Edmund sit down upon a chair : she took 
another opposite to him ; and now their 
eyes met. That woman who had reared 
him as her son, looked him in the face : 
that young man who had hitherto believed 
her to be his mother, looked also in the: 
face the woman who was not his mother I 
She beheld the ominous light in his eyeB'p 
and for an instant a cold shudder passed 
through her form — that form which within the, 
last ten minutes, had been racked aud rent,! 
lacerated aud tortured, agonized and crucified, 1 
with the most fearful feelings that could pos- 
sibly he diffused through a human frame from 
the sources of the soul. 

“Edmund,” slie said, still preserving that 
low plaintiveness of tone ; and now forcing 
herself to become almost a suppliant at his 
very feet— though in her heart she longed to 
call, him “ viper,” as she had often before' 
done, and . give way to a wild maniac joy 
at the thought that in her own fall she 
had dragged down along with her the 
youth who had so frequently rebelled against 
her Edmund,” she said, “for heaven’s 
sake look - not thus upon me ! It is a fearful 
•moment for us both : but if you suffer, I 
suffer likewise. You ought not to be irritated 
against -me: it is not my fault if these plans 
-^the work, the labour, and the toil of long, 
long years— have all exploded in an instant. 
Through me you would have had rank and 
riches : to me you would have been indebted 
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for the proudest of positions. Think of all I I saw Eternal heavens I I comprehend it 

have undergone for your sake— the warrings all 1 Yes, yes, it is clear as daylight ]”— and 

by day, the agonies by night ” ia a moment the young man became violently 

“Enough of this !” suddenly ejaculated the excited, 
young man, springing up to his feet. “Tell “ Edmund, Edmund P exclaimed Lady Saxon- 
me,” he demanded in a hoarse black voice, dale, almost wild with alarm. 

« whose son 1 really am.” Oh ! my own mother was ehe in whose way 


“ Do not ask me 1” responded Lady Saxon- 
dale, in an imploring voice: for she was 
frightened by hi3 looks and his manner. “It 
is .needless to enter into particulars— : — ” 

“ ITeedless ? No 1” interrupted Edmund, 
with . a sort of dogged resoluteness, which 
afforded still farther proof that' he was in a 
most unnatural state of mind. “Teli me,' I 
repeat, whoso son I am I If some beggar’s 
■ brat when you adopted me — or bought me — 
or stole me, whichever it were, — at all events 
let me know the worst. Tell me then wlio I 
am 1 There is something horrible and hideous 
to be ignorant of one's parentage. Tell me 
who I am. Think not that by lifting the veil 
and making me aware that I owe my existence 
to some low-born wx*etchos, you can inflict a 
sterner blow than that which has already 
struck ‘me. Tell me, I say, who I am 1” — and 
: he spoke in a mauner such as never he had 

• spoken in before. 

“ Edmund 1 Edmund 1” murmured Lady 
Saxondale, not knowing what to think — whether 
. he were. in that state of ominously unnatural 
I calm which precedes the sudden explosion of 
| the. volcano— or whether the force of circum- 
stances had made his mind put forth powers 
which it had never hitherto developed, but 
which were now coming to his aid to enable 
him to meet his present position with the true 
1 courage of a man ; — “ Edmund, Edmund, press 
me not upon this point, I conjure you ! Let us 
talk upon other subjects 1 I will not abandon 
; you — my own son will give me riches— you 
shall share them ” 

; “ The name of my parents 1” interrupted Ed- 
mund, still in that hoarse thick voice, but with 
a more lurid flashing of the sinister eyes. 

. “ What was it ?” 

“ Your father died before you were born,” 
answered Lady Saxondale, terrified into giving 

• this response. “ He left your mother on the 

. eve of her confinement, in destitution ” 

• “ And that mother — who was she ? Name 
her !" exclaimed Edmund, seeing that Lady 
Saxondale hesitated. “At least let me know 
: my mother’s name !” 

' . “ Margaret Somers,” answered Lady Saxon- 

dale, her soul shrinking within her. 

. “Somers?” ejaculated Edmund: and for a 
few moments he reflected in a strange be- 
wildered manner. “I have heard that name 

before — -Margaret Somers ! Why, good 

. God I Madge is short for Margaret l That 

was the name of her who died some time ago, 
: | at the house of him who this day has 
! J proved; to .be your son — — And by the des- 
cription of her, she was the same that 


I fell that time !” he continued to cry forth, m 
allusion to his meeting with Madge Somers in 
the miserable hut near the Hornsey Wood 
Tavern, when he was in search of Angela, but 
when he subsequently fell in with Emily 
Archer. “Yes— yes — my own mother— that 

horrible looking wretch God forgive me for 

saying so ! But it is too dreadful to think that 
she . was my mother I’’— and the miserable 
young man sank upon a chair, covering his, face 
with ‘ his hands, and weeping bitterly with 
mingled rage, and shame, and anguish. 

Lady ^Saxondale knew full well to what 
woman she had alluded : because Madge Somers 
had told her, the first time she ever called upon 
her in Park Lane, how she had encountered 
Edmund, and how she had recognised him. to 
be her own son. Now that her ladyship be- 
held the young man weeping thus bitterly and 
plunged into grief, the . terror with which he 
had a few moments back inspired her, turned 
into a sort of satisfaction— or was at all events 
relieved ; because she flattered herself that 
she could once more exercise omnipotent sway 
over him, and prevent him from giving vent 
either in rage or frenzy to the fearful secret of 
the murder in the Trent. But all of a sudden 
Edmund dashed away his tears ; and starting 
up, he bent his eyes upon Lady Saxondale with 
a renewal of that sinister expression which had 
before filled her soul with vague, nameless,' 
shapeless terrors ; and in a voice that was 
hoarse and deep, he said, “So that woman was 
my mother ? Oh 1 better that you were my 
mother than s/<c — much as I hate you 1” 

- “ Hate me, Edmund and Lady Saxondale 
again quivered all over, and again felt as if she 
would never pass through this frightful ordeal. : 

“ Yes— hate you 1” repeated the young man, 
with accents so vehement and looks bo sinister 
that it was impossible to doubt the truth of 
his assertion. • “ What reason have I for loving 
you ?— but have I not every cause to detest 
you ? Why did you take mo from my mother 
in mine infancy, to bring me up to believe 
myself that which I am not ?— why did you 
cradle me in down, only that I might be flung 
back again upon rags ? — why did you make me 
eat off plate of silver and of gold, only that* I 
might be thrown back on the sorriest cruBt ? 
But this is not all ! Why did you,” — and here 
he ground his teeth with the pent-up fury of 
his concentrated rage, — “why. did you teach 
me to become criminal ? Why, woman — why 
did you make me a murderer ?” 

And the last words, came hissing from his 
lips as if borne on the panting breath of a 
reptile.' • • • • ■’ 
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“Edmund, Edmund 1" exclaimed lmr lady- 
ship : “ wherefore go on thus ? You throw all 
the blame on me ” 

“ On yon ?'* he vociferated fiercely. “ On 
I whom would you that I should accumulate it ? 
Detestable woman that you are ? L hate you — 

I and ” 

“And what, Edmund ?” a 1 most ecreamod 
forth Lady Saxondale, a.3 ti.e most awful 
terrors filled her soul aud the frigbtfulest 
visions swept like a desolating hurricane 
through her imagination, — the rvo-val of 
the murder from his lips— the summoning 
of the police— Newgate — the Old Bailey — 
the black cap on the judge’s head— the 
sentence of death — the gibbet— the crowd — the 
tolling bell — the chaplnin's prayer — the halter 
—and the drop ! 

"And what? you ask me," he cried, his 
countenance suddenly expressing a fury that 
wa3 frenzied and terrible. “This!"— and 
snatching up from the toilet-table a knife 
which lay there, he made one tiger-like spring 
at Lady Saxondale. 

“ No I no 1 Spare me 1— in mercy spare me 1” 
she shrieked out, flying towards the door. 

“ Wretch 1 you shall die P thundered forth 
Edmund : and at the same instant he seized 
upon her. 

- She turned to battle for her life— while her 
j piercing screams echoed through the house : 
but her foot tripped— and as ahe fell, the in- 
jfuriate Edmund plunged the knife into her 
bosom. ITer rending screams suddenly closed 
in an awful gasping moan : the young man 
drew forth the knife from her bosom— and 
with a wild cry of mingled triumph, rage, and 
desperation, he plunged it into bis own breast. 
He fell down heavily close where Lady Saxon- 
dale herself had fallen ; aud for a few moments 
there was a dead silence in that room. But 
only for a few moments : for the door, which 
her ladyship had locked, was burnt open— and 
in rushed the Marquis of Eagledean, ITawk- 
shaw, Thompson, and the two lawyers,— Lord 
Petersfield almost immediately bringing up the 
rear. Then what a horrifying spectacle met 
their eyes ? 

Bat where was Dr. Ferney ? The true aud 
rightful Lord Saxondale had recovered from his 
swoon — but onlv to rave in the delirium of 
fever. He had oeen borne to a bed-chamber ; 
and the physician was there, in attendance upon 
him. 

And where was Lord Harold Staunton ? A 
few words will suffice to inform the reader. 
The moment after Ltdy Saxondale had quitted 
the State Drawing-room, leadiug the discom- 
fited and ruined Edmund away, the Marquis 
of Eagledean had imperiously beckoned Lord 
Harold to the farther extremity of the apart- 
ment ; and had there addressed him in the 
following terms : — 

“ I have long known that you were steeped 
to the very lips in profligacies, and that to- 


wards myself you have at times harboured the 
most diabolical intentions. Bub it is only this 
day I have learnt the full extent of your ini- 
quity ; and that you are — my blood turns 

cold as I speak it a murderer 1" 

. Lird Harold staggered back with a coun- 
tenance ghostly pale, and his eyes fixed in - 
horrified dismay upon his uncle. 

“Yes," continued the Marquis; “heaven 
hits decreed that your guilt shall become 
known— and the waters of the Trent have 
given up their secrets as evidence against you. 
Speak not— but hear me! For the sake of 
the family to which you so unfortunately 
belong— for the sake of your admirable sister 
Fiorina— and for the sake of her husband, that 
excellent young man, always so noble in nature, 
now ennobled in name— and who by marriage 
has become connected with yourself,— for all 
these reasons the veil of secrecy will be thrown 
over your enormities. But depart hence !■ 
lose no time in leaving the kingdom 1 fly to 
some far-ofl’ land 1 — and thence write to let 
me know where you are, so that just suffi- 
cient for a subsistence may henceforth be 
allowed you. Depart, sir. Not a word 1 not 
a syllable l' 1 

Lord Harold Staunton, mentally and morally 
stricken down to the very dust— though just 
physically able to drag himself forth from the 
room— obeyed his uncle’s mandate ; and in a 
few moments he quitted Saxondale House — for 
ever 1 

Bnt to return to the boudoir. We will not 
pause to depict the horror, the consternation,- 
and the dismay which seized upon those who 
burst into that room where tiio frightful 
tragedy had taken placo. Suffice it to say that 
prompt assistance was rendered— that Ferney 
was sent for from Lord Saxondale’s chamber— 
and that when he came, he pronounced life to 
beoxtmetin the form of Edmund, but that 
the vital spark yet remained in that of Lady 
Sixondale. Profoundly afflicted was the phy- 
sician— anguish-stricken as well ns conscience- 
smitten — at all that was taking place—atall 
that had taken place ; and so overcome with 
his feelings was lie, that it was found necessary 
for him to be conveyed to his own home, under 
the charge of the grateful and attached Thomp-' 
son. 

Fresh medical men were sent for — some to 
devote themselves to the care of Lord Saxon- 
dale— others to that of her ladyship. The 
Marquis of Eagledean sent a message to Juli- 
ana, who had locked herself up in her own 
room, and to whose ears the anguished cries of 
her mother had not reached. She complied with 
his summons ; and he acquainted her with the 
fearful tragedy that had occurred. She simul- 
ated much more feeling than it was in her 
nature veritably to experience ; and the Mar- 
quis said to her, “ It is for you to watch day 
and night by your mother's side, so that should 
she recover— of which .the medical men give 
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some hope— she may receive from your lips the must have been goaded’ : to : frenzy when 'he j 
assurance that the utmost mercy’shall be shown perpetrated his double crime-:. and- thus this , 
her, and that the veil shall be kept drawn over' humane view of the case forbade not his inter- 1 
the darkest passages of her past history. For mentwith Christian ceremonies. The .funeral j 
she ha 3 committed deeds, of which I hope and was -a plain and simple one— very .different j 
trust— as indeed I believe— that you can have indeed from what it would have been,. with all J 
nci knowledge ; and it is for you to prevent the appropriate pomp and splendour, if he had died 
ears of menials from catching the first words- in. possession of that title which for twenty-one 
which may fall from her lips when the faculty' years he had unconsciously usurped ! . - 
of ; speech returns. Do you comprehend rue ?’ The rightful Lord Saxondale continued 
I do, my lord,” answered Juliana : “and I under the influence of fever for an entire week : 
will faithfully pbsy your instructions.” 1 . and 'it was' not until the expiration of this 
The Marquis of Eigledean, — who, notwith- interval, that lie became possessed of his reason- 
standing all the excitement . of the scenes, mg faculties. - Then he recognised the beloved 
bjended with horror too, which characterized wife of his bosom— the charming and beautiful 
this memorable day, preserved his self-possession Fiorina— who had unweariedly ministered to 
and his wonted clearness' of head; — now set off him duringffiisdllness.: but when he began to 
back again in to Kent, to break to Fiorina- the question her relative to his mother, ;she was 
twofold intelligence that her husband was the careful not to- inform him of the horrible 
rightful Lord Saxondale, but that he had been tragedy which had taken place. She merely 
seized with a severe illness. The young lady, suffered him to understand that her ladyship 
half frantic at the latter announcement, insisted was ill and confined to her own chamber : hut 
upon repairing at once to London, to miuister she gave her husband as much hope as she 
to her beloved husband. This the Marquis had dared — and perhaps even more, in order to • 
foreseen ; and he had a post-chaise-and-four in tranquillize him— that- this illness of Lady 
readiness for the purpose. He despatched by Saxondale's would-result in convalescence. . 
a' messenger a hasty note to his. wife, the Mar- It was not however so. Her, ladyship re- 
chioness .of Eagledeaii; to acquaint her with all covered her own consciousness at about the 
that had happened, — while lie himself, with liis same time as her son regained his in another 
usual indomitable energy which, rendered -him chamber beneath' the same. rbof. But the 
insensible of fatigue, accompanied Fiorina to wound she had received, though not mortal-, in . . 
London. During the journey he broke to her itself, was evidently leading to fatal results; 
the circumstances which as yet he had left and as her last hour drew near, the wretched ■ 
untold : namely, those of the fearful tragedy, woraau, profoundly conscience-stricken, sought 
Florida was horriGed to a degree : hut in res- to make all possible atonement for her crimes > 
pact to her husband the Marquis assured her by a full and complete confession. The Mar- 
that she had no serious cause for apprehension, quis of Eagledean was selected by her as the 
as his illness was merely the result of the over- recipient of these revelations and one after- 
wrought excitement which he had experienced, noon— about ten days having now elapsed from 
and that in a few days he would be convales- the date of the tragedy— his lordship .found ' 
cent. himself seated by the bedside of the dying 

Pass we over those few days ; and let us say lady to hear from' her lips the narrative. of the 
that a week had elapsed since the memorable past. Juliana had been requested to leave' the 
incidents which we have been chronicling. In room ; and in a feeble voice— in broken 
the meantime there had been an inquest on language, and with many self-interruptions— . 
the body of Edmund ; and from the situation Lady Saxondale was enabled to furnish suffi- 
in which his own corpse and Lady Saxondale’s cient details for the Marquis to obtain a 
inanimate form were found in the boudoir,— clear and precise insight into those facts 
coupled with the circumstance that her rending which were previously altogether unknown 
shrieks had alarmed the household,— the jury to him, or which were but dimly outlined to 
had no difficulty in coming to the decision that his knowledge, 
the young, man had perished by his own hand, 

after having endeavoured to murder her lad}'- 

ship. It was of course necessary that in the 

depositions made at this inquest, the imposture CHAPTEJt GLXXIII., . 

palmed off upon the world by Lady Saxondale 

in respect to Edmund, and to the prejudice of history op the past. . 

the rightful heir should be fully • described ; - . ’ 

and the report- of that inquest, through the The reader . will . remember .how great were 
medium of the newspapers, gave this much • of the- affliction and dismay which ' seized oipon- 
the astounding narrative to the public. ' The the old Lord Saxondale and his young wife 
verdict of the jury included- r.n expression of Harriet, as well- as- ’ upon the entire, house- 
their belief that the deceased young maD, con- hold at the castle in Lincolsliire, -when, the . 
sidering all the circumstances, could not have intelligence came upon them -like, -a thunder- I 
been in a sound state of^ mind— but that he bolt that the infant son and heir was stolen j. 
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from its x. use’s arras. At firSt her ladysk'p whom she found seated with his mother, was 
was really relined to believe that Ralph Far ■- struck by admiration at her appearance. Tills, 
field— who .he had no doubt was at the botto a then, was the very place for Lady Saxondale ; 
of it— pur posed to retain the child in pois.o and, as Mrs. Smith, she became the occupant of 
place of concealment, in order to briny 1 is the dra wing-room Hour. In order at once to 
uncle to t rn:». But this hope wore oft in a ingratiate herself with the mistress of i-ae- 
few hours, and when she was enabled de';- hous*’, she took the door for a year, pajing the 
berately and seriously to calculate how uiutli entire rent in advance : and this god-seud 
Ralph had to gain by the child’s death, she sudduulv rescued the Fern eye from the serious 
could not d i net herself to the conviction th • t embarrassments and apprehensions under which 
her infant on’s murder was an extremity b it. they had keen recently labouring, 
too certain to be adopted by Fart field,— the Lady S.axondale did not let the grass grow 

risk of dio • every being worth running on tbe under her feet. On leaviug Lincolnshire the 
one hand, considering the immensity of the had not the slightest intention in reality of 
stake to he played for on the other. The troubling herself or wasting time about Ralph 
reader is aware that Lady Sa::ondale possessed Farefield’s proceedings: her plan was already 
a mind beyond the standard strength of her settled: she \vas resolved to obtain some poor 
sex’s energies; r.nd thus her resolve was person’s child, and represent it as her own 
speedily taken. She represented to her lursbard lost infant son. For she argued to herself 
that it* wo .Id be advisable for her to repair :o that if Furefield had not really made away 
London, under an assumed name, and secretly with her little Edmund and should hereafter 
institute i: quirks iuto Ralph Farcfieid’s recent produce him, the heir would in thi3 case be 
movement!- or act- otherwise as circum dances restored; and Ralph would be too glad to 
should sag vest. The old lord consented ; and hush up the whole matter without seeking 
her ladyship proceeded to the metropolis, ac- to punish her fora fraud and imposture— be- 
com panted by her principal tire-woman, Mabel cause she in her turn could punish him for 
Stewart. This Mabel was about thirty years of tbe theft of her son. But, on the other hand, 
age— discreet, pendent, and cool-headed— ar.d if lie had really murdered that son — winch 
one in whom her ladyship fancied she could pet she felt convinced he had— he would not 
the utmost trust. dare proclaim that the supposititious one 

Taking the name of Smith, Lady Sixondnle whom she purposed to palm oil, was not her 
hired lodgings in a respectable house in Isliug- owb child ; for if he did, it would be tats hi- 
ton. This house was occupied by a widow indy mount to confessing himself the murderer of 
named Firnry, whose -son bad recently com- the true, rightful, and lawful one. Therefore, 
menced* practice as a surgeon. The worthy in either case, the astute Lady S.axondale saw 
woman bad so impoverished herself in order to that she would be peifcctly safe, and that in 
afford her eon the means of completing his the long run-Rilph Farelidd must inevitably 
profession:.! . education, that when the front be outwitted. She made a confidante of Mabel ; 
parlour wrs converted into a surgery, and the aud scarcely were they installed in their lodg- 
back one into a receiving-room for patients, ingsat the Ferneys’ house, than the faithful 
the expem > - -s incurred thereby left serious era- domestic was despatched into the streets of 
baras3men is behind. Of course Mr. Forney did London and to the poorer neighbourhoods, in 
not at once reap any. considerable fruits from search of such a child as by age and appearance 
his hard studies ; and while there were uo would answer the required purpose, 
incomings on the one hand,, yet on the other Lady Saxondale wa3 a well-read woman ; and 
the debts bad to be paid — a certain appearance in the course of her reading she had stumbled 
had to be kept up— he and his mother had to upon a book containing many curiouB narratives 
live. The house was larger than was necessary relative to the uncertainty of circumstantial 
for so small a family— it was well furnished — evidence, and the fallibility of human judg- 
and thoufli with considerable reluctance, they ments wlicn trusting thereto. One history in 
were compelled to put up a bill announcing particular had struck her— a history I hat 
the drawi .g-roorn floor to let. Ludj’ Saxondale is doubtless familiar to many of our readers ; 
needed, .kdging?, and also needed the aid namely, that of Martin Guerre. The circum- 
of a surgeon in carrying out her design. She stances of this remarkable story may be shortly 
saw the hill in the window : she was struck summed up. Martin Guerre, a Frenchman, 
by the coincidence that her two requirements took leave of Isis wife to embark oi: a 
might’ be afforded beneath one r.nd the same speculative voyage to the Mediterranean, 
roof ; and 'shrewd as she was, she had no Years elapsed— and he returned not ; so that 
difficulty in reading the circumstances of (he the wife believed herself to be a widow. But 
people of the house. A straggling medical at length the inhabitants of her native place 
man.-' an impoverished mother— aud thence were one day startled by the intelligencet.bat 
the necessity for letting lodgings 1 She entered Martin G-uerre had come back, and that happi- 
the house : she was then in all tile bloom of her ness had re-entered his long deseited and 
beauty— and her quick eye shoved her in an desolate home. The neighbours flocked in to I 
instant that the pale pensive young surgeon, congratulate the husband and wife who were 
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thus restored to each other ; and the tale of the 
former was simply that he had been a prisoner 
for years amongst the Algerines. Time passed 
on ; and again, one day, were the inhabitants 
of the town startled by the intelligence that 
another Martin Guerre lmd just made his ap- 
pearance. Again, too, were there crowds at 
the horse : and immense was the surprise of 
the neighbours on finding that the two Martin 
Guerre.! were as like each other as if they were 
twin -brothers. The wife was herself utterly 
unable to decide between the claims of the 
two ; and an appeal was made to the law-tri- 
bunals to decide betwixt them. The tale told 
by the hist-coming Martin' Guerre, was that 
he had been in slavery, where he had fallen in 
with his litigant rival ; and that an their per- 
sonal appearance presented a remarkable simili- 
tude, a great friendship sprang up between 
them. He went on to say that he freely 
unbosomed all his family secrets to liis friend, 
— which would account for thin hitter being en- 
abled to speak to the wife upon circumstances 
which she would naturally suppose known only 
to herself and to her husband. 'Finally, the 
plaintiff informed the court that his rival lmd 
managed to escape before him ; and that it was 
evident he had basely availed himself of these 
extraordinary circumstances to gain possession 
of a comfortable home and a handsome wife— 

| both belonging to another. Then came the 
| most remarkable features in this trial. The 
| plaintiff showed certain spots upon his body, 
which the wife proved to have marked her first 
husband : but to the wonder of the court the de- 
fendant exhibited marks precisely similar 1 
However, it was finally ascertained that the 
plaintiff— namely, the* last-coming Martin 
Guerre — was the true one, aud that the other 
was a base impostor who had usurped his 
rights. The latter subsequently confessed that 
a skilful surgeon's hands had created upon his 
person the very marks which so closely resem- 
bled those on the body of the real Martin 
Guerre, and which the impostor had during a 
series of years frequent opportunity of observ- 
ing when they worked together half naked on 
the fortifications or in the arsenals of Algiers. 

This was the history which lmd made an im- 
pression on the mind of Lady Saxondale, and 
which flashed to her recollection with strangely 
suggestive impulses at the moment she was in 
bitterness bewailing the loss of her son. The 
hand of a skilful surgeon had created divers 
marks of ?. particular nature, and all according 
to a description given from mere memory, on 
the back and shoulders of Mirtin Gacrre's 
rival : and could not another surgical hand 
create the one. mark which was needed on the 
neck of an infant as a proof of its identity 
iwith the lost heir of Sixondale? Bat while 
Mabel was looking after a child, Lady Saxon- 
dale herself was doing her best, not merely to 
ascertain the degree of intelligence possessed 
by the pale pensive surgeon, but also to make 


au impression upon his heart. Though too 
proud to be beguiled into weakness or frailty 
by actual sentiment, there was nevertheless 
nothing to which she would not stoop, if neces- 
sary, in order to accomplish these aims that 
were to outwit Ralph Farefield, and secure to 
herself a paramount ascendancy in the Saxon- 
dale family during the long minority which, 
considering the old lord’s age, an heir might 
have to pass through after his death. She did ( 
her best to ingratiate herself with the widow] 
Ferney — made her presents, but in the mosti 
delicate manner— and, under pretence of ad- j 
ding to her own comforts, purchased a quantity 
of new things, in the shape of plate, china, 
and furniture, which in an apparently casual 
manner she gave the widow to understand she 
should leave behind when her term was up. 
Her excuse for being in London was a Chan- 
cery suit ; and she alleged herself to be the 
widow of a rich country squire in the north of 
England. She soon discovered that the sur- 
geon was a man of extraordinary talent— that 
he was devoted to his profession— that he had 
made it his study by day aud by night— and 
that he had submitted to almost incredible pri- 
vations in order to purchase “subjects” (in 
other parlance, dead bodies) at different times 
to forward his anatomical practice. The more 
Lady Sixondale saw of him, the more was she 
convinced that she could model him to her pur- 
pose. JTe had a laboratory fitted up in the 
house — and she affected the deepest interest in 
his experiments. Ferney was delighted : he 
believed that this interest wa3 genuine : for ho 
was simple-minded, honest, and credulous — 
a man of wonderful intellect in one seuse and 
of profound ignorance in auother— intelligent 
only in all that related to the objects of his 
studies, but ignorant as a mere child in the 
ways of the world and in the workings of the 
human heart. In less than a week he waB 
completely infatuated with his mother’s beauti- 
ful lodger. With him, indeed, it was love at 
first sight ; aud the passion thus gained ground 
so rapidly from the circumstance, that its ob- 
ject seemed to display such deep interest in the 
very matters which so profoundly interested 
himself. Though she was careful at first not 
to manifest anything bordering on an indeli- 
cate forwardness by accompanying him to bis 
laboratory, yet of an evening, she would visit 
the sitting-room occupied by his mother aud 
himself ; and while the old lady dozed in her 
arm-chair, she would turn the conversation 
upon the enthusiastic surgeon’s experiments — 
asking questions — listening with apparent de- 
light to his explanations — and, with her own 
ready intelligence, proving that she fully com- 
prehended them. It was a dangerous position 
for a young man, whose unsophisticated heart 
had no defences afforded by worldly experience 
against the wiles of a beautiful woman, — a 
dangerous position, we say, for him to be plac- 
ed in ; and, unconsciously as it were, 
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he abandoned himself to the growing infatn- misery and suffering, and too many low scenes* 
ation. . to have much good principle left : bnt still shei j 

Within the first week after the arrival in had the natural love of mother for her effsping. 
London, chance threw Mabel Stewart in- the Nevertheless, she consented to part with it ; 
way of Margaret Somers— a widow with an and leaving the child, she went away with a j 
infant child, the father of which had died ere heavy purse in her pocket. - 1 

it was born. The woman — who, as well as The widow Ferney was under too many 
the babe, was wrapped in the rags of beggary obligations to Mrs. Smith (as Lady Saxondale 
—asked alms of Mabel Stewart. She contain- called herself ) to ask impertinent questions, or 
plated the child attentively ; and in so doing, to exhibit an inconvenient degree of curiosity: 
observed that it had a little mole between while the surgeon was too infatuated with the 
the neck and the shoulder, almost in the very beautiful lodger, and too callous in respect to 
place where the strawberry appeared upon the proceedings which did not concern himself, to 
lost heir of Saxondale. Affecting to be deeply pay an)’ particular attention to this freak of the 
touched with the woman’s tale, she gave her child being left at the house : for L idy Saxon- 
some silver, and bade her call on the following dale was careful not to let it transpire that she 
day at the house in Islington, “ when perhaps had purchased it, and that its mother had left it 
something more would be done for ber.” for good. Ferney was easily induced to practise 
Madge Somers did call— and saw Lady Saxon- bis skill upon the infant ; and Lady Saxondale, 
dale, who at once -felt assured that the as if quite in a casual manner, and also as if 
child, by "its appearance, wonld answer catching at the first whimsical thought which 
her purpose. She treated Madge Somers entered her head, expressed her wonder 
with the utmost kindess — gave her money whether he could convert the mole into the I 
and clothes— and bade her return in a form of a strawberry. He declared that he 
day or two. She then redoubled her wiles in could. Then she began to define specification 
respect to Ferney— but so artfully, as not to in respect to the actual size, shape, and appear- 1 
transgress the bounds of modesty nor actual ance which this strawberry-mark was to take 
propriety. And now, too, she hinted that she —all, she said with laughing cajolery, to put 
should feel pleased in the inspection of his his skill the more severely to the test. Hie 
laboratory,— choosing for the opportunity a undertook to gratify what he regarded as her 
morning when Mrs. Ferney was absent fora caprice— and with all the less hesitation beeanae 
few hours on a visit to some friends. "When the operation would be attended -with little 
there, alone with the surgeon, she bent over pain to the child, and thus his natural humanity 
crucible and retorts, examined phials and -would not be shocked. It was done ; and Lady 
glasses, witnessed experiments, and even prac- Saxondale experienced a glow of inward 
tised some,— all the while fanning his passion triumph when, she perceived upon the neck of 
with the thousand and one arts which a skilful the babe a mark so closely resembling that with 
woman of the world knows so well how to.carry which her own son was born, that she felt 
into effect. In a moment of irresistible infatu- convinced it would deceive the medical man 
ation, Ferney cast himself at her feet, vowing and the nurse who had seen the lost heir at 
that he was her slave. She gave him encour- his birth. And now, too, she could fully com- 
agement — but still in a manner that was calcul- prehend the exact truth of all the details in 
ated only to render him more completely the history of Martin Guerre, 
submissive to her will. .Availing herself of this But it was necessary to remain in London 
opportunity, she turned the disconrse gradually until the mark itself should he completely 
away from purely chemical experiments— ques- healed np ; and from time to time she wrote 
tioned him on surgical matters— and gradullay cheering and encouraging letters to her husband 
advanced towards the topic which she was in Lincolnshire, as described in one of the 
anxious to broach. The unsuspicious Ferney, — opening chapters of this narrative. Days grew 
while expatiating 'on the subject,— assured her into week ; and during this interval Lady 
that he would undertake to create almost any Saxondale continued to encourage, without 
marks resemblingnatural ones on the person of however seeming to do so , the infatuation of 
an infant. But it is not necessary to dwell the surgeon's passion. But as the widow did 
upon this point of the narrative, nor to extend not again leave the hon30 for more than half- 
fche .details of those means by which Lady an-hour at a time, Lady Saxondale was too 
Saxondale led Ferney to promise that he would cautious to enter the laboratory again : she 
give her a proof of his skill in' this particular did not choose to do aught to excite the woman's 
respect. Madge Somsrs came again ; and Lady suspicions— and she had induced Ferney to 
Saxondale now played off the artillery of her keep the surgical proceeding of the strawberry- 
wiles upon this woman. She invented, some mark profoundly secret from his mother. This 
Btpry to account for her desire, of .possessing he readily promised ; and so completely was he 
herself of a child whom she would adopt as her under the empire of Lady Saxondale, that it 
own and bring up in affluence. The bribe was not difficult for her to obtain from him 
offered, was a Targe one ; and Madge Somers another pledge— namely, that he would never 
I had been dragged through the mire of too much mention the circumstance at all. Butin hia 
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calmer moments, thoughts — dim, vague, and 
shameless suspicions — would steal into the 
surgeon's mind that he was involved in some 
my.* eery which he could not comprehend — that 
the; j was a meaning and a purpose in the pro- 
ceeding of the strawberry-mark — and that it 
was not a mere whim oiijjie lady's part, uor a 
mei 2 test of his skill. A secret voice whispered 
in his soul that he had been unconsciously 
drawn into a complicity with something which 
he could not comprehend— that Mrs. Smith was 
more than she seerued — that rank, and distinc- 
tion, and a haughtier name, were probably 
veiled under the common-place appellation of 
Mrs. Smith. But when he again fonnd himself 
in her presence, all his scruples and suspicions 
vanished— he seemed to live only for her— he 
rejoiced iu having been enabled to do aught to 
serve her, either in the ministering to a mere 
whim or in the furtherance of some deeper 
and more, important end. 

Lut if Lady Saxondalc visited the laboratory 
no more, she nevertheless regularly passed the 
evenings in the sitting-room of the widow and 
her son : or else she had them to tea in her 
own apartment. "While the old lady dozed, or 
actually slept soundly in her arm-chair, the 
wily Harriet Saxondalc practised all her arts 
to enslave the surgeon so completely that when 
she should be gone, her image might remain 
on his soul, to render him faithful to his pledges 
of secrecy. She exhibited an unwearying in- 
terest in his experiments — she learnt his re- 
cipe’s— and amongst them, was one for a 
certain composition, or elimination, of which 
he was in reality the discoverer, hut which has I 
only within the last few years been known to | 
tlie world under the name of Chloroform. 
Thus a month from the date of the arrival 
in London was drawing to a close : the 
mark was completely healed— and Lady 
Saxondale was thinking of getting hack 
to Lincolnshire, when a circumstance occur- 
red which for a moment threatened all 
her plans with utter annihilation. One even- 
ing Madge Somers made her appearance at 
tin* house ; and as Lady Saxondale wan taking 
tea with the Forneys in their own apartment, 
the woman made straight for Mabel Stewart's 
chamber — which she knew. Mabel was at the 
moment undressing the babe ; and she was 
taken so completely aback — indeed, was so 
utterly confounded by the suddenness with 
wlr'ch Margaret Somers burst iu upon her 
— that she had not time to cover up the mark 
that had been made on the infant’s shoulder. 
Madge, impelled by motherly affection, sprang 
forward to snatch up the child and embrace 
it— when she caught sight of that mark. She 
was now confounded in her turn ; and Lad}' 
Sa.'ondale, having been informed by the 
servant of the house “ that Mrs. Somers had 
come to fetch away the babe which Mrs. Smith 
had been so kindly keeping for a little while,” 
hurried up to Mabel’s chamber. Then ensued 


an exciting Beene. Lady. Saxomlaie endea- i 
vo ired to persuade Madge Somers that the 
ori ;inal mark had strangely and une xpectedly 
taken this development : the mot! er knew j 
no . what to think — she scarcely believed the j 
tali that was told her, and yet si 3 did not 
li-.i >w how to discredit it. Again ■ nd again 
di' she study the mark and its ex; rt nature i 
— < r rather its appearance, as artificially 
rendered: and thus it became imh libly im- 
pressed on her memory. She vowed that she 
would have her child again — that si c repent- 
ed of the bargain— that it was an unnatural 
ou :, which she could not be compel! *d to keep 
—•••.1 though she admitted having squandered 
away in dissipation the greater portn n of the 
gold she had received. Lady Saxond Je offered 
larger bribes to induce the woman to adhere to j 
her original compact ; and after considerable’) 
difficulty, Madge Somers assented to her lndy-l 
ship's overtures. She went away with live 
hundred pounds in her pocket ; and the next 
morning Lady Sixondale intimated to the 
Forneys that, urgent business,' comic, ted with 
the fictitious Chancery suit, compelh-d her at I 
once to leave for the country. J 

She did not however choose to say that' she 
never intended to return to her lodgings — j 
though she whispered to the widow, when the 
son was not by, that if she did not come to 
retake possession of them iu a month, her lease 
might be considered to he abandoned, Forney, 
himself was overwhelmed with atlliction at the 
prospect of this abrupt separation : hut to him 
she whispered with a tender smile, that she 
should return shortly. • She'hegged his accept-! 
aueo of a splendid diamond-ring : and lie, scarce- 
ly knowing what memorial to give in return, 
thought that nothing 'could bo 111010 suitable 
than the results of some of the delicate and 
difficult experiments in which she had taken 
so much interest. ‘With characteristic simplicity, 
he presented to her a phial of chloroform, to- 
gether with a small casket filled with elegantly 
cut little bottles, containing delicious perfumes. 
L’.dy Saxondalc and Mabel returned into 
Lincolnshire with the child ; and they reached 
the castle to find the old lord deai , and to 
learn that Ralph Fa re field had just arrived. 

The reader is aware of the circumstances 
under which Lady Saxondalc and RfFph Fare- 
field met. The child v.vs displayed, with the 
mark upon its neck ; and Ralph vas at once 
smitten with the conviction that Ciillin had 
deceived luin in his assertion that * ac infant 
heir of Saxondalc. had been made away with. 
Ti e reader will recollect that her lad vship led 
R'lph Farefield into a window-n cess — and 
thire, pretending to have some sympathy for 
him, she made an appointment to meet him at 
eleven o’clock on the same night in the chapel. 
The fact was, that notwithstanding all her 
previous'sclf-reasonings in respect ’ to the • cer- 
tainty of outwitting Farefield, she was afraid 
of him. She knew him to be a desperate man ; 
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and as he was now' placed in desperate cir- 
cumstances, she felt that she was not safe so 
long as he remained in existence. The sup- 
posititious child which had already cost her 
so much anxiety and trouble, might be cun- 
ningly and treacherously made away with ; 
and then adieu to all her grand schemes, her 
towering hopes, and her lofty projects ! She 
had. consummated a tremendous imposture : 
she now felt that it w?.3 necessary to ensure it 
by an additional crime. Her heart had be- 
come hardened — her soul indurated — her con- 
science blunted, against all compunction and 
remorse ; and . it was Ralph Farefield’s death 
which was required to consolidate the position 
she had been at such pains to build up. 

She met him in the chapel : she told him a 
tale of a treasure being concealed in the vault-. 
He was desperate ; and any straw flung out to 
him, was a hope to save him from drowning in 
the vortex of despair. Besides, though he him- 
self was vile and so capable of iniquity, he could 
not possibly think that the beautiful Lady 
Saxondale was equally wicked. It was with an 
air of ingenuous frankness that she had told him 
of twenty thousand pounds being in the vault, 
— of which he himself, was to take five : but in 
his own mind he resolved to self-appropriate 
the entire sum. He found, however, that she 
had taken her precautions against any sudden 
attack which vindictiveness might urge him to 
make upon her — and that there was a witness 
to the entire proceeding : for when bidden to 
look forth from the chapel-door, he beheld 
Mabel in the corridor. Then he knew that if 
he attempted violence . to retain the entire 
treasure, an alarm could be raised ; and he was 
constrained to make up his mind to content 
himself with, the portion she had promised. In 
obedience to Lady Saxondale’s instructions, he 
began to descend the steps leading into the 
vault,— she following him. But all in a moment 
her arm was stretched forth— a kerchief was 
applied to his mostrils— he inhaled the fatal 
chloroform, and fell headlong into the water 
which flooded the place. There he was drowned. 

It happened that almost immediately after 
the departure of Lady Saxondale and Mabel, 
with the child, from London, business suddenly 
compelled Mr. Ferney to proceed to Gains- 
borough — a town he had never visited before ,* 
nor indeed was he ever previously in that . part 1 
of the country at all. Little did he suspect 1 
that he was only within a few miles of the Mrs. 
Smith who had captivated his heart, and who - 
was in reality the. now widowed Lady Saxon- 
dale : and little, too, on the. other hand, did 
Lady Saxondale herself fancy for a single mo- 
ment_ that the surgeon oh whom she . had 
practised her wiles, was for .the time being 
so .near a neighbour. He became possessed 
of the body of ‘ Ralph . Farefield in the 
way described in" an earlier chapter of 
this narrative : and immediately returning 
to London, never visited Lincolnshire again 


! unto many long years had elapsed, and he had 
risen to the highest eminence in his profes- 
sion. 

And years and years too must now be passed 
over in this chapter of explanations, — the leap 
taking us from the middle of 1S25 to the middle 
of 18S4. The next incident we have to note 
was the meeting of Madge Somers with her son, 
after a separation of nineteen years. During 
that interval she had passed through the de- 
pravities of an abandoned life, — so that when 
she was first introduced to the reader in onr 
opening chapters, she had become the com- 
panion and the accomplice of such villains as 
Chiffin the Cannibal and the rest of the gang , 
whose head-quarters were at the public house 
in Agar Town. It will be recollected how 
Edmund fell in with her at the cottage near 
the Seven Sister’s Road, when he was in search 
of Angela Yivaldi. She laid a plot with Chiffin 
for his assassination while he slept : but just 
as she was about to plunge her knife into his 
breast, she caught sight of the mark upon his 
neck. She knew him to be her son : for that 
mark was indelibly impressed upon her memory. 
His features, too — though he was now a young 
man — were precisely what she could fancy the 
infantile face would have grown into. There . 
was no doubt it was her own son whom she had 
meant to immolate j We need not recapitulate 
the means she adopted to get him safe out of 
the house, and save him from an otherwise 
certain death at the hand of ChiffiD; When 
he was gone, she recollected that Chiffin had 
exhibited a strange surprise when she had, 
mentioned to him that the intended victim was 
Lord Saxondale. She had just discovered that 
he who bore the name of Lord Saxondale was 
none other than her own offspring ; and she 
therefore became anxious to learn why that 
name should have in any way interested the 
Cannibal. By means of brandy-and- water Bhe 
drew the ruffian out— and learnt from him how 
he had been engaged long years hack to. steal 
and to make away with the rightful heir of 
Saxondale, bub how the child had been left 
amongst gipsies. The very next night Madge 
Somers proceeded to Saxondale House in Park 
Lane,— a night on which its noble mistress 
gave a grand banquet. Lady Saxondale knew 
her in a moment — though time and dissipation, 
depravity and iniquity, had traced upon her . 
countenance those strong lines which were not 
there, when long years back she bad surrender- 
ed up her child. Madge bluntly told her 
ladyship that she now comprehended every- 
thing ; and she received a considerable sum of 
money as a bribe to keep the secret. With a 
portion of that money she fulfilled a promise 
made to Chiffin, of indemnifying him forthe 
loss sustained by the failure of the previous 
right's enterprise. 

The reader does not require to be reminded 
that Dr. Ferney cherished the passion' which 
he had conceived for Lady Saxondale when she 
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lodged at his mother’s house. Nineteen years 
passed away since that date : the widow Eerney 
went down to the grave — and the surgeon 
became a physician — removed from the moder- 
ate-sized house and simply respectable neigh- 
bourhood at Islington, to the .large mansion 
in the fashionable quarter of Hanover Square. 
Throughout those nineteen years had Eerney 
retained . the image of the beauteous 
woman impressed upon his heart : and 
though his infatuation had become at- 
tempered down into an endeared, an 
affectionate, . and an undying reminiscence 
still was that image cherished by him. Eor, 
all this long interval nothing occurred to streng- 
then the dim suspicion which he entertained 
at the time that the Mrs. Smith of the lodging 
was other than she seemed to be : but when he 
thought of the child and the mark he had made 
upon its shoulder, he did his best to banish the 
circumstance from his memory, in vague and 
mysterious dread lest- he had indeed been 
rendered the accomplice of something more 
than a mere passing with on the lady's part. 
So went by the nineteen years ; and at the end 
of this long period he was destined to behold 
the object of his love again. She called upon 
him in terror relative to the bottle of chloro- 
form which Chiffin the Cannibal had taken 
away with him on the night of the burglary at 
Saxondale House : for we • should observe that 
ever since the practical use Lady. Saxondale had 
made of the chloroform presented to her by 
Eerney, and which had cleared her path of 
Ralph Earefield, she had taken care not to be 
without so valuable a fluid. Being possessed of 
the secret how to. eliminate it, she was enabled 
to profit by the instructions received from Fer- 
ney at the time she was a lodger in the house 
at Islington. But, as we were saying, they met 
after an interval of nineteen years ; and Lady 
Saxondale still passed as Mrs. Smith, though 
the physician suspected that she was something 
more. IVhen he took her into his laboratory 
and showed her the phial of powerful poison 
which . was his most recent experiment, the 
sudden thought flashed to her mind that it would 
be convenient for herself to possess it. She 
accordingly self-appropriated that phial, in the 
confusion of the crash of bottles which Bhe pur- 
posely caused with the fringe of her shawl. 
From . the laboratory she passed into the 
museum ; and there, to her awful wonderment 
and dismay, did she behold : the form of Ralph 
Earefield, looking as he looked the last time she 
ever saw him — nineteen years back 1 

We must now observe that for some time 
past, Mabel Stewart’s disposition had consider- 
ably changed : her discretion and prudence 
gave way to fretfulness and ill-temper ; she 
became irritable and dissatisfied — and her dis- 
agreeable conduct provoked ill feelings on the 
part of the other domestics) as well as of Edmund 
and the young ladies, which only had the effect 
of irritating her all the more.' She was cognizan 

of two damnatory circumstances in respect to 
her mistress : namely, the secret relative to 
Edmund, and the murder of Ralph Earefield. It 
was Mabel’s growing perverseness which had 
flashed to the mind of Lady Saxondale when 
she eelf-appropriated the bottle of poison at the 
physician's house. On the very next day fol- 
lowing her mysterious visit to Conduit Street, 
Mabel exhibited herself in a light more out- 
rageous than ever. It will be recollected that 
she was not merely abusive, but that she made 
use of threats ; and Lady Saxondale was even 
then more than half resolved to make away with 
her. But still she hesitated : for notwith- 
standing her soul whs so deeply stained with 
crime, she could not readily bring herself to 
the perpetration of another. In the evening 
of the same day on which ' that scene 
took place with Mabel, Madge Somers called 
again ; and this time it was to insist that 
measures should be taken to stop the prosecu- 
tion of the Cannibal and Tony Wilkins on ac- 
count of the burglary. Her ladyship was. com- 
pelled to submit, and likewise to present Madge 
with a farther supply of money— all of which 
was lost at the gaming-table in that female 
pandemonium which the vile woman fre- 
quented. 

The visits' of Madge Somers, the conduct of 
Mabel, the behaviour of Edmund, and divers' 
other circumstances which were related at the 
time, were , now goading Lady Saxondale to 
despair ; and she felt that no possible strength 
of mind would enable her to bear up against so 
much. Therefore, when some days afterwards, 
another scene with Mabel took place, and the 
woman insisted that all the domestics of the 
household should be formally instructed to 
show her the completest deference,— Lady 
Saxondale’s mind was made up with reference 
to one whose existence upon earth was fraught 
with so much terror and danger in her eyes. 
That same night Mabel was poisoned with a 
drop of Dr. Eerney’s fatal elimination. 

The next incident which has to be noticed, 
is the visit paid by Juliana at night to Madge 
Somers. In a chance conversation with Ed- 
mund, she learnt, as will be remembered, a 
description of this woman, and it precisely 
tallied with that which Bhe had already re- 
ceived from the lips of Frank Paton. She was 
at that time at daggers drawn with her mother, 
and was therefore most anxious to ascertain 
wherefore such an ill-looking person could visit 
Lady Saxondale, and what power she had ac- 
quired over her. Guided by the information 
received from Edmund, she set out — visited 
Madge at her cottage— and by pretending to 
come on a message from Lady Saxondale, 
gradually and skilfully . wormed out of her 
enough to make her comprehend the tremen- 
dous secret connected with Edmund. These cir- 
cumstances were followed by the visit of Lady 
Saxondale and Juliana to the castle in 
Lincolnshire. ' There, as it will be remembered, 
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Lord Harold Staunton boldly propounded his and where it was supposed he was stretched 
plans to Lady Saxondale, and gave her to helplessly on his back in consequence of the 
understand that he meant to make her his accident. But, according to preconcerted ar- 
wife. She promised compliance, — though secret- rangemenr, he was ready dressed for his 
ly cherishing a very different intention. Lord expedition. He muffled himself in his cloak, 
Harold was to go to London for the purpose of so as to hide his countenance in case 
bribing Emily Archer into silence with regard of meeting any one — and also in case 
to the tale of the masquerade and the duel : the attack upon the intended victims should 
' but no sooner had be taken his departure, fail and he might have to fly to escape 
when Lady Saxondale wrote a letter to Ghiffln, detection on their part. He was moreover 
desiring him to hasten down to the castle. .She provided with his pistols, each being double- 
had resolved to make away with Lord Harold : barrelled, and every barrel loaded with a bullet, 
but inasmuch as Mabel had died so recently Then, aided by Lady Saxondale, he passed forth 
and so suddenly beneath her roof in London, from the castle by means of a window in one of 
she feared that another sadden death so closely the tapestry-chambers, and the tree which 
following on the former, and beneath the grew against that easement, 
roof of her mansions, would lead to sns- A little later in the evening, when sapper 
picion. She therefore discarded the idea of was served up, Fiorina suddenly intimated her 
poison — and wrote, as just described, to summon intention of ascending to her brother’s chamber, 
Chiffin to her aid. to inquire if he would partake of some refresh- 

Lord Harold returned into Lincolnshire, and ment. Lady Saxondale, knowing he could, not 
was closely followed by Emily Archer herself, as yet have possibly returned, was' for an 
From the interview which took place between instant smitten with dismay at the threatened 
her ladyship and the ballet dancer, the former proceeding: but instantaneously recovering 
perceived that she was completely in the herself, she affably offered to accompany Flo- 
power of the latter, and that circumstances rina. They proceeded to the chamber of the 
had thus raised up in her path another supposed invalid,— her ladyship, taking good 
obstacle which must be cleared away, care to be the first to reach the door ; and 
Having already made up her mind to a fresh affecting to listen on the threshold, she made a 
deed of turpitude, in respect to Harold, sign for Fiorina to remain where she was. 
it required no great struggle with her con- Then she advanced on tip-toe to the couch, 
science, and no severe battling against com- wherein she well knew she should find nobody ; 
punctious scruples, to transfer her murderous and hastening back to the young lady with every 
intent from the young nobleman to the ballet- appearance of noiseless caution, and assured 
dancer. "With that devilish cunning, too, which her that her brother was sleeping. Thus did 
was characteristic of her, she calculated that the wily woman extricate herself from an em- 
he might render Harold her instrument in her barrassment which a few minutes before had 
new design, and postpone for farther consider- appeared serious indeed. When the household 
ation whether she should marry him or not. retired to rest, she proceeded again to. Harold’s 
Indeed, she almost began to think it would be chamber — and this time found him there, 
better to make, him her husband, as he had The tragedy had been accomplished : one pistol 
already become her paramour. She was not had sufficed to do the deed, — each of the two 
too old to be devoid of dread as to the con se- barrels of that one weapon having sent forth’ a 
quence3 of the intrigue ; and at all events she ballet with fatal effect. The masquerade-dress 
would secure, in the half infatuated, half selfish had been thrown into the river ; but in hi3 con- 
young nobleman, a permanent co-operator and fusion and horror Harold had likewise flung in 
accomplice in her numerous machinations. She the pistol which had accomplished the' double 
broke her wishes to him in respect to Emily murder. The other weapon, which there' had 
Archer — and by various, representations, arts, been no necessity to use, was restored to his 
and. wiles, she bent him to her purpose. The pistol-case. From Harold's chamber Lady 
plan was all, arranged ; and in order to place Saxondale proceeded to the chapel, which she 
Harold in circumstances which might utterly was accustomed to visit on particular nights, 
avert suspicion after the enactment of the in order to see if Chiffin had attended to her 
contemplated tragedy, the little scene was got letter. She found him there ; and from his lips 
up in . respect to the apparent accident with heard the confirmation of Harold’s tale of the 
Mr. Hawkshaw’s thorough-bred. It will be tragedy. But she did not require the villain’s 
remembered that the appointment with Emily services now, for the purpose which had ori- 
Archer and her maid was arranged for between ginally induced her to write to him : instead of 
nine and ten o'clock in the evening of that making away with . Lord Harold, she had de- 
same day, — the spot being midway between cided upon espousing him. She however en- 
• the castle and Gainsborough. Lady. Saxondale gaged the Cannibal on that occasion,, by, the 
retired from the drawing-room for about a offer of an immense bribe, to rid her path of 
quarter of an hour, on pretence of writing Mr. Gimthorpe and William Deveril — little 
letters : in the library : but_ in reality she re- suspecting at the instant that the former was a 
paired to the chamber occupied by Staunton, great nobleman and the latter was her own son. 



Early on the following morning Lady Saxon- 
' dale visited Harold’s chamber again; fora 
thought had struck her, filling her mind with 
uneasiness. The clothes he had worn on the 
previous evening, were sure to be wet and 
might be stained with blood ; these evidences 
of the crime must therefore he caused to dis- 
appear. It was as she suspected : those gar- 
ments were in the condition she had foreseen. 
A bundle was therefore made of them ; and 
from the window of the tapestry-chamber did 
she consign them to the depths of the Trent. 

Emily Archer was no more that obstacle 
was removed from her path but scarcely was 
this crime consummated, when another cir- 
cumstance for the moment threatened Lady 
Saxondale with destruction. This was tho 
sudden appearance of Dr. Ferney at the Castle, 
— Dr. Ferney, who now discovered who was the 
Mrs. Smith that he had so long known by no 
other name, but whom he at length found to 
be the brilliant Lady Saxondale ! He came to 
inform her that the body of Mabel Stewart had 
been taken to his house, and that he had as- 
certained she had 1 died by poison— that very 
poison the elimination of which was one of the 
results of his own experiments. . It is however 
only necessary to glance at this circumstance 
for tho purpose of reminding the reader how 
Lady Saxondale succeeded in overcoming the 
scruples of . tho physician, and rendering him 
pliant to her interests and ductile to her pur- 
poses once more. 

Shortly after these occurrences, Madge 
Somers found her way into Lincolnshire. Her 
funds were exhausted— she required more 
money : and whence could she so readily or so 
easily obtain it as from the hands of Lady 
Saxondale ? Having arrived at Gainsborough, 
she was on her way to the Castle, when she ac- 
cidentally slipped into the river, and was gal- 
lantly. rescued bv Trillium Dsveril from a 
watery grave. They were both hospitably 
treated at the peasants’ cottage. • Madge, on 
recovering — and previous to taking her depar- 
ture— was desirous to express her gratitude to 
. the young gentleman whoso magnanimous con- 
duct had made a deep impression upon the j 
woman’s mind. Eut while she was seated with 
him in the chamber where he lay, he fainted 
through .exhaustion : and then, to her infinite ' 
, surprise, Madge beheld between his neck and 
his shoulder, a mark precisely similar to that 
which she knew to be on the person of her own 
son — the young man then passing as Lord 
Saxondale. T t will be remembered that from 
the lips of Chiffin she had heard the entire 
story of how the rightful heir of Saxondale 
had been stolen in his infancy, and had been 
left amongst gipsies : she now therefore knew 
that in her deliverer from a watery grave she 
beheld that heir 1 She scrutinized his features 
—and she saw a sufficient resemblance between 
his countenance and that of Lady Saxondale, to 
corroborate her belief. When he awoke to 


consciousness, the facts she gleaned from him 
confirmed the idea — if any such confirmation 
were needed. The reader, will remember with 
what solemn earnestness she adjured him to 
say whether he had listened favourably to Lady 
Saxondale's overtures of love ; and likewise 
how strangely the ejaculation. u Ah l” had come 
forth from her lips, when in the course . of 
conversation he declared that he had never 
been within the walls of Saxondale Castle in all 
his life. 

It appears to be a special decree of Pro- 
vidence that no ‘ nature shall ever become so 
completely brutalized but that it has at least 
one single glimmering of a better feeling left, — 
that no heart shall be rendered so utterly 
obdurate as not to have one single chord that 
may sooner or later vibrate with .a kind 
sympathy. All this was illustrated in the case 
of Madge Somers. She owed her life to the 
young man who lay . stretched before her eyes ; 
and she was touched on his behalf. She saw 
that a tremendous wrong had been perpetrated, 
and that he was debarred of his just rights. 
Her conscience smote her for . having sur- 
rendered up her own son to usurp the, place 
which this young man ought to occupy’; and 
there was even a . sensation of solemn awe in her 
soul as the thought was forced upon her that 
heaven itself had sent this young man to 
deliver her from death, in order that by the 
awakening of her sympathies and her remorse, 
its own inscrutable purposes might be worked 
out in the bringing of him to .the attainment 
and enjoyments of his own. Madge was a 
singular being ; and her course was decisively 
taken. She at once saw that, without corro- 
borative evidence, tlie bare assertion of .‘Wil- 
liam Deveril’s claims to the estates and peerage 
of Saxondale, would be but of little avail— and 
that everything depended on the discovery of 
the man Thompson, who. could tell more about 
him. For Deveril had been adopted as the 
child of those to whom he was evidently! in' no 
way related : he had regarded them as his 
parents : nothing had occurred to make him 
suspect the contrary ; and as they were dead 
and gone, the evidence of one who might tell , a 
different talc and show that he was not their 
son, was indispensably needful. Madge Somers 
was sanguine as well as persevering. She was 
resolved to search for the man Thompson, and 
to Bet out upon the enterprise with as much 
courage and spirit as ever did a warrior ‘of 
other times embark upon a crusade to. a far-off 
land. 

This narrative of explanations is now draw- 
ing. towards a close;. and there remains only 
one incident to which attention need be 
specially directed. This . was the consign- 
ment of Edmund as an alleged lunatic 
to the care of Dr. Ferney. It : . will be re- 
membered that when Edmund was removed 
thither from’ the asylum of Dr. Burdett in the 
middle of the night, Dr. Ferney was left in 
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ignorance until the very last moment of the 
name of the patient he ■was about to receive. 
This name was not mentioned to him until Dr. 
Buidett's keeper was hurriedly taking, his 
leave ; and the next moment the physician 
remained alone in the parlour with the young 
man who had been announced to him as Lord 
Saxondale. The mere mention of the name 
struckupon Ferney’s heart as a remorae ; and 
as he contemplated the bearer of that name, 
and saw- that he possessed Dot the faintest 
resemblance - to. Lady Saxondale, strange sus- 
picions began agitating in the physician’s mind. 
Now for the first time did those thoughts of 
the past, .which 'were dim, vague, and shapeless 
in respect to the mystery of the strawberry- 
mark— begin to develope themselves into con- 
sistency ; and he shuddered within himself as 
he thought it possible that he could at length 
read the tremendous truth. Hence that an- 
guished murmuring to himself of “My God! 
my God I if it should be so— and I have been 

instrumental- — But no : it cannot be But 

if not that, what else ?" 

Tortured by the horrified feelings thus excit- 
ed within him, Ferney waited in feverish im- 
patience until he thought Edmund, was asleep 
in the room to which lie . was consigned ; ana 
thither did he stealthily repair. Edmund did 
sleep ; and the physician, unfastening his night- 
garments, ' examined his shoulder. Yes,— his 
suspicion was confirmed : there was the mark 
which his own hand had made 1 On the fol- 
lowing day he called in a half-distracted state 
of mind upon Lady Saxondale : but again 
did the wily . woman succeed in over-rnling 
all , his compunctions and conquering all his 
scruples. 

' .The reader knows the rest— not forgetting 
the murder of Adelaide, Edmunds wife and 
it is therefore useless to have recourse to any 
additional recapitulation. It will however be 
perceived that all the details which have been 
given in this’ chapter, could not have emanated 
entirely from' the‘lip3 of Lady Saxondale when 
she lay upon her' death-bed, and wlien her con- 
fession was made to the Marquis of Eagledcan. 
Bat those facts which were deficient in her own 
narrative, were either already within his lord- 
ship’s knowledge,’ or the 'range of his conjecture 
—or else were 1 subsequently revealed by Fer- 
ney : so that no incident was wanting to afford 
in due time' a complete reading of all tbe.mys- 
teries of the past. ; , " 

Lady Sixond&le died in the evening of the 
same’day on which her confession was made ; 
and let us hope that the repentance which she 
expressed;’ was’ sincere.' It ' was riot until 
several days afterwards that it was deemed 
prudent'to break, the '.intelligence of her decease 
to her '8 ra/ Lord ;Saxoridale : but though fora 
few hours' it'plunged 1 him 1 into - a relapse; yet 
this was succeeded.by'a development of 'energy 
arming from’ a sense of the last duty • which' he 
had to perform 'towards his. .parent. Forgotten 


was everything in the shape of injury that he 
had sustained at her hands : he thought of her 
only with mingled love and grief : he followed 
her remains to the tomb— and the tears which 
he shed over her coffin, were as full of anguish 
as if it were the best, the kindest; and the rnost 
virtuous of mothers whose loss was thus de- 
plored. 


CHAPTER CLXXIV. 


A NIGHT IN FRANCE. 

It was about ten days after the tragic incidents 
at Saxondale House in Park Lane, and between 
eight and nine o’clock in the evening, that an 
ill-looking man, very indifferently dressed, 
entered a small wine-shop in the little town of 
Yairan, situate midway between Lyons and 
Grenoble. He passed into a room devoted for 
the accommodation of wayfarers and customers; 
and in wretchedly broken Fxencb, called for 
some brandy and something to eat. The French 
waiter looked at the fellow with a very evil 
eye, as if he thought that he was scarcely 
capable of paying even the moderate expense 
to be incurred for his refreshments— or at all 
events that his appearance was of so suspicious 
a nature the establishment could very -well do 
without such a patron. The man,— whose 
countenance was of a most hang-dog descrip- 
tion, and the fierceness of which was enhanced j 
by a dark heard of three or four day’s growth, 
— scowled terribly upon the waiter ; and tossing 
down a couple of francs, growlingly muttered a 
frightful imprecation in English,— adding in 
his broken French, ,‘ Take your money, and 
give me the change." 

The waiter, though still with some degree 
of reluctance, quitted the room to fetch what 
the man had ordered— and presently returned 
therewith. The fellow was in the {midst of his 
repast,— moistening his bread and meat with a 
frequent draught of brandy-and-water, — when 
the door of tho room opened ; and another 
English wayfarer entered, whose appearance 
was scarcely more commendable than that of 
the other. He was dressed like a decayed 
groom or coachman — but had altogether so 
savage an expression of countenance that it 
was difficult to suppose he could have recently 
been in any gentleman’s service in either of 
those capacities. The man who had first en- 
tered, raised his eyes from the meal before ! 
him ; and when his looks encountered those 1 
of the new-comer, they both started with the 
suddenness of mutual recognition, and grim 
smiles- of satisfaction and astonishment ap- 
peared upon their countenances. 

“What, Chiffin, old feller?” ejaculated the 
one who had last entered : and he' thrust’ forth 
his hand. 
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“Yes — it’s me, Mat,” responded the. Canni- 
bal, laying down his food and grasping the 
Cadger’s outstretched hand. “ It's no other 
than the famous Mr. Chiffin, Esquire, that you 
see before you.” 

“ And uncommon sorry I am to see Mr. 
ChiOin in no better plight,” answered Mat, 
surveying the Cannibal’s seedy apparel and 
dirty, unkempt, unshaven appearance. 

“ Well, I can’t say,” growled the latter, 
“that I can pay you any better compliment. 
Things have gono precious hard with me for 
some time past ” 

“ And with me too,” rejoined Mat the Cadger ; 
“ particularly since I come into this devil of a 
country where I can’t speak a* sentence of the 
lingo.” 

But here the conversation was temporarily cut 
short by the entrance of the waiter, bearing 
some refreshment which Mat the Cadger had 
ordered as he passed the bar, — his knowledge of 
the French tongue being confined to the half 
dozen words expressing the articles which he 
most generally needed — such as bread, meat, 
brandy, cheese, tobacco, &c. The waiter, whose 
suspicions had been excited by the appearance 
of Chifiin, had certainly but little cause to be 
moved in his favour, when ho perceived that ho 
had found a companion — perhaps a friend, and 
perhaps an accomplice — in the almost equally 
ill-looking rascal who had last entered. It 
naturally occurred to the man that the meeting 
of these two— both being Englishmen, and both 
being of an evil aspect— was not so accidental 
as it seemed and as in truth it was': but the 
thought sturck him that they had met at the 
wine-shop to concoct some villany. Therefore, 
upon leaving the room, he mentioned his sus- 
picions to the master of the establishment ; and 
this individual thought it prudent to send an 
intimation to the gendarmes in the town, to 
the effect that two very ill-looking foreigners 
were at the moment beneath his roof. 

Meanwhile Chifiin and Mat the Cadger were 
discussing their refreshments and continuing 
their discourse. 

“ Why, it must be a matter of pretty near 
eighteen months— at all events fifteen or 
sixteen,” said the Cannibal, “ since you 
and me separated on that night when we 
were so preciously sold in endeavnuring to 
j carry off Madge Somers. You jumped out of 
the window ” 

“ The best thing I could do,” replied Mat. 
“But what did they do with you ? for you 
never turned up afterwards.” 

“ What did they do ?” growled Chiffin : 
“ why, they didn’t behave unhandsome, I must 
say, considering all circumstances. They packed 
me off to France ; and when I was safe landed at 
Calais, I had thirty -pounds put into my hand. 
Now you must know that Lord Eagledean bad 
Bent to America some time before that, to order 
a good sum of money to be paid, to me if I 
presented myself in person to receive it. So I 


was resolved to go over to New York and take 
possession of the blunt. Well, I got as far as 
Havre-de-Grace — a place where the packets sail 
from for America. 1 took my berth, as a 
steerage passenger ; and as the ship wasn’t 
going to sail for three or four days, I thought I 
would amuse myself by looking about the 
town.” 

“And so you got into some scrape,” interject- 
ed Mat ; “ I’ll be bound 1” 

“By Sattan, you are just right there 1” growl- 
ed the Cannibal, with a fearfully gloomy look : 

“ and the worse luck for me too. I got blazing 
drunk at a wine-shop— kicked up a diabolic row 
—smashed three or four Frenchmen almost to 
bits — was took before the magistrate— and got 
sent to quod for six months. There was a pretty 
start 1— or I should say it wasn’t, any start at 
all : for the ship sailed without me, as a matter 
of course— and my pas3age-money was forfeit- 
ed.” 

“ Well, that was a misfortune,” observed the 
Cadger, as he emptied his glass. 

“ So I come out of gaol with only about 
twenty francs in my pocket,” resumed the 
Cannibal ; “and what was I to do ? I knowed , 
it was no use to write to Lord Eagledean and ask < 
for more money : he had quite enough reason 
to be sick and tired of me. But I did write to 
Lady Saxondale and Lord Harold Staunton — 
and got no answer. I Buppose they thought fit 
to cut their old acquaintance when he was in 
trouble.” 

“ Very likely,” said Mat. “But what have 
you been doing ever eince you came odt of 
gaol ?” 

“Leading a life that would be hard to give 
an exact account of,” answered the Cinnibal ; 

— “wandering about like a lost dog— aye, and 
like a half-starved one too, sometimes — doing a 
bit of prigging here and highway robbery there 
— having a precious lot of very narrow escapes 
— and in short, dragging on such an existence « 
that I’m uncommon tired of it. Ah 1 what a fool ‘ 

I have been 1 The money I have had I the UBe I 
might have made of my noble patrons I”— and 
in desperation the Cannibal dashed his clenched 
first forcibly upon the table. 

“Well, I can’t tell of better things,” observed 
the Cadger. “ England got too to hot hold me ; 
and so about a month ago I came over to 
France. I had a trifle of money with me ; and 
so as yet I hav’n't been forced to do anything S 
queer in this country. I meant to get on into 
Italy, where there’s a gentleman I had some 
claim upon a good many years ago ; and as he 
keeps a lot. of horses and dogs, I have been 
thinking lie might take me into bis service — 
particularly as he has been too long abroad to 
know anything to my discredit. But my funds 
fell short at Lyons ; and so I am forced to make 
up my mind to do the best I can to get on to 
Florence— which is where the gentleman is. 1 
have walked every bib of the way from Calais to • 
this place — and have taken a month to do it.” 1 
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“And now,” asked the Cannibal, “ bow much 
money have you got in your pocket '? ! 

“Not more than enough to pay for what I 
have had here, and my bed. To-morrow morn- 
ing I shall go upon the tramp without a sou- 
left.” 

“And that’s exactly my case," rejoined the 
Cannibal. “ "What’s to be done 1 For I suppose 
that now chance has flung us together, we 
sha’n’c separate in a hurry.” 

"Not if there’s any good to be got by keeping 
with each other,” rejoined Mat the Cadger. 

" Why, if I had only a pal to work with, I 
shouldn’t be as I am,” proceeded Chifiin. 
“ There’s plenty of travellers on all the roads : 
but it isn’t an easy thing for a fellow single- 
handed to atop a carriage or chaise. It’s even 
dangerous to tackle a man when he’s alone in a 
gig : for he may have pistols about him— and I 
have got none. Now, Mat— what do you say ? 
Shall you and me work together ? ’ 

“ It seems as if it was all arranged before- j 
hand,” answered the Cadger : “ or else why did 
destiny fling ns together ? Yes, Chifiin— I will 
work with you.” 

Here the landlord entered the room ; and 
pretending to look about for something, sur- 
veyed his two customers in a manner which not 
only showed them how little welcome they 
were — but implied as plainly as looks could do, 
that if they had finished their meals he would 
rather have their room than their company. 
They did not however immediately choose to 
take the hint : and so he retired. 

“Now, old feller," said Mat the Cadger, “I 
suppose you know what that means ? We can’t 
have beds here : they don’t like the looks of 
us— and it’s not the first time, since I have 
bsen in France, that my appearance has told 
against me.” 

“Well, it isn’t a very handsome one," observed 
the Cannibal : “ neither is mine, for that matter. 
But as we can’t stay here, let’s toddle ; and as 
we have agreed to work together, let's make a 
beginning to-night. Perhaps we shall get some- 
thing worth having ; and to-morrow shall be 
able to enjoy ourselves with a good booze for 
old acquaintance’ sake. What say you 

“With all my heart," replied Mat the 
Cadger. “ I am a trifle tired or so, after a walk 
of twenty-five miles to-day from half-way to 
Lyons : but if there’s anything to be got, I am 
not the chap to give way to fatigue.” 

“Then come," said the Cannibal : and aware 
that he and his friend were regarded with sus- 
picion by the landlord, he concealed his club 
underneath his coat, which he" buttoned "over 
his chest. 

The two villains) having settled their score, 
issued forth from the wine-shop ; and quitting 
the town of Vairan, they continued on the- road 
to Genoble. It was now about ten o’clock : the 
moon was shinning bright — it was a delicious 
evening— and all objects were plainly visible. 
They went on, conversing together — but stop- 
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ping every now and then to listen whether 
they couldhear the sounds of any approaching 
equipage : for they were resolved, if circum- 
stances should appear favourable, to commence 
their partnership operations without delay. 
An hour passed : and they encountered only a 
few poor wayfarers, who did not present an 
appearance which rendered it worth while to 
run any risk by attacking them. Chifiin had 
his club in readiness for action : Mat the 
Cadger had likewise a good stout stick ; and 
these weapons were formidable enough in the 
hands of such desperate characters. 

Presently they heard the sounds of an 
equipage approaching from behind. They 
stopped and listened ; and as it drew nearer, 
their experienced ears made them aware that it 
was a vehicle drawn by two horses. 

“The very thing 1’ muttered Chifiin : “ there 
will be only one postilion. You make a dash at 
him— and leave me’to deed with anybody else 
that there may be." 

“All right!” responded Mat. “There’s 
nothing like settling our duties beforehand — 
then as the equipage came in sight, he added 
quickly, “ Yes— it’s a pair l” 

“ And no one on the box I ’ immediately ob- 
served Chifiin. “ A light calcchc too— not more 
than two travellers inside, I’ll be bound. Let’s 
walk slowly on, and seem to be talking, as if we 
didn't mean mischief.” 

The chaise came up : the animals were jog- 
ging along at the usually miserable pace at 
which post horses are accustomed to proceed 
on the French roads ; and the postilion, with 
his great heavy boots, was sitting comfortably 
enough in his saddle, totally unsuspicious of 
impending mischief. All in an instant Mat the 
Cadger sprang at the horse’s heads— clutched 
the reins with one hand— and with the club 
which he held in the other, struck down 
the postilion. But the Frenchman was not 
stunned ; and instantaneously springing to 
his feet, ho resolutely and valiantly grappled 
with the Cadger. 

Meanwhile Chifiin had flown to the door of 
the calcchc : but just as he tore it open, the 
traveller inside— for it contained only one 
gentleman— fired a pistol ; and the bullet 
whisked by the Cannibal’s ear. Fearing that 
there might be a second pistol in readiness, 
Chifiin threw himself upon the traveller — tore 
him out of the chaise with the force and fury 
of a wild beast — and hurled him to the ground. 
At the same moment" the horses, frightened by 
the disturbance, dashed away ; and the hind- 
wheel of the chaise went completely over the 
traveller's neck,— breaking it, so that death 
was instantaneous. 

The horses dashed on ; and as the chaise 
passed away, the Bhadow which it had thrown 
upon the ground, disappeared as suddenly from 
the spot : so that the clear moonlight now 
streamed full upon the face of the dead travel- 
ler. An ejaculation of antonishment burst 
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from tlie lips of tihiffin : for in that traveller 
he at once recognised Lord Harold Staunton 1 

At the same moment the galloping sounds 
of horses’ hoofs were heard approaching from 
the direction of Yairan ; and Chiffin flew to 
the assistance of his comrade, Mat the Cadger, 
whom the French postilion had flung upon the 
ground, and on whose breast his knee 
wa3 placed. The Cannibal’s club dealt the 
unfortunate post-boy such a tremendous blow 
as to dash out his brains ; and he fell dead upon 
the spot. The next instant the two ruffians 
had leapt the hedge which skirted the road, 
and were flying across the adjacent field. But 
the comer’s on horseback, — who, indeed, con- 
sisted of a posse of gendarmes, — were not to 
bo thus baulked. They gallantly leapt the 
hedge, and dashed across the meadow in pursuit 
of the fugitives. 

“ We arc done for , Mat I" exclaimed Chiffin. 
“It’s the guillotine— or else a* resistance unto 
death 1” 

“Resistance 1” echoed the desperate Cadger: 
and like two wild beasts at bay, they turned to 
face the gendarmes. 

These, — who were half-a-dozen in number, — 
called upon them to surrender : but the only 
answer was a furious attack made by the vil- 
lains ; for they were goaded to mingled frenzy 
and despair, and they literally sought death. 
One officer was struck to the ground by a blow 
of Chiffin's club— another had his arm broken 
by the Cadger’s cudgel : the others closed in 
around them. But still the two desperate men 
fought with a valour worthy of a better cause, 
— until Mat was stricken dead with a blow of 
a cutlass -and a bullet through the brain 
ended the iniquitous career of Chiflin the 
Cannibal. 

Lord Harold Staunton's passport told who he 
was : the report of his death was published in 
the newspapers, and through this channel 
shortly came to the knowledge of the Marquis 
of Eaglet? ean,— who, though he deplored the 
fate of a young man cut off ere he had time to 
repent of his manifold sins, was nevertheless 
relieved from the apprehension of being suc- 
ceeded in his title and estates by one whose 
soul was stained with the crime of murder. 


CONCLUSION. 

No difficulty was experienced in making good 
the claims of our hero to the title and estates | 
of Saxondale. The subject of' those claims 
was duly investigated by a Committee of Privi- 
j leges appointed by the House of Lords,— the 
principal deponents being the Marquis of 
I Eagledean, Dr. Ferney, and Mr. Thompson. 

I I The Marquip, while giving his evidence, merely 
recited so much of the late Lady Saxondalo’s 
confession as had immediate reference to the 


question under investigation : her deeper and 
darker crimes he kept entirely out of view. 
Dr. Ferney — spirit-broken and crushed, not 
merely by the recollections of the past, but 
also by the recent horrors which had occurred 
at Saxondale House— presented but the ghost 
of his former self ; so that his appearance, and 
the tale of love’s infatuation which lie told, 
won for him a considerable amount of sympathy. 
As there was not any ground to believe him 
culpable of a conscious and wilful complicity 
in the initiation of the imposture twenty-one 
years back,— but as it was only too evident that 
his passion had rendered him the weak tool of 
an artful and designing woman, — moreover, as 
it was through his instrumentality that this 
imposture was suddenly blazoned forth to the 
whole world, — it entered not into the mind of 
any ono to proclaim him worthy of punishment. 
When the judgment of the Committee was 
pronounced, and Lord Saxondale was invited 
to take his seat aniongst the Peers of England 
—Dr. Ferney, having done all that was re- 
quired of him, resolved to withdraw completely 
into private life. He gave up his profession- 
lie quitted his house in Conduit Street— and 
he retired to the picturesque dwelling at 
Ehavadergwy in Wales, which the Marquis and 
Marchioness of Eagledean placed at . his dis- 
posal. Thither he was accompanied by the 
faithful and attached Thompson,— on whom 
Lord Saxondale settled an annuity, so as to 
relieve him from a complete state of depend- 
ence on the physician. No museum, and no 
laboratory were established at Rhavadergwy : 
Dr. Ferney had conceived a sudden and uncon- 
querable disgust for all those circumstances and 
pursuits which could not fail to remind him 
vividly of the past ; and it was in the recrea- 
tions of literature that the remainder of his 
days were spent. He lived but three or four 
j yearB after the occurrences at Saxondale House : 
his health gradually declined— his constitution, 
never strong, gave way— and he expired in the 
I arras of the attached Thompson. 

The full extent of Lady Saxondale’s crimes, 
as well as those of Lord Harold Stauntou, was 
religiously concealed from our hero and the 
beauteous Fiorina. Indeed Lord and Lady 
Saxondale are now completely happy : their 
grief for the loss, the one of a mother, the 
other of a brother, gradually became attem- 
pered down to a pious resignation— until it 
was absorbed in the elements of felicity with 
which they were so profusely surrounded. 
They have four children— two sons and two 
daughters,— constituting the chief source of 
their happiness, and in whom are reflected the 
manly beauty of their father and the feminine 
graces of their mother. 

• The Marquis of Eagledean is now in his 
seventieth year, but as hale and as 'hearty as 
when we fir3t introduced him to the reader. 
There being no heir to his title, the entail of 
his estates ceases, and he is enabled to bequeath 
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them ' to,, whomsoever, he. chooses.- Lord ...and 
Lady Saxondale, v b’eing already immensely rich, 
require nothing at the old nobleman’s hands :. 
it is the same with Lord and Lady Everton— 
the same too with the Count and Conntess of 
Christoval ; and therefore the bulk of the Mar- 
quis’s property is willed to Mr. and Mrs. Paton, 
a munificent 'jointure being reserved for the 
Marchioness. All those personages whose names 
have just been mentioned, are as happy as the 
reader can wish them to be ; — and beyond, 
those petty evils which are incidental to even 
the most prosperous human condition, no cloud 
threatens to cast its shadow upon the tenour of 
their existence. 

Juliana — fortunately for herself — became 
subjected to influences alike corrective and 
beneficient, when the terrific drama developed 
its mingled phases of wonderment and horror 
at Saxondale House. The vigils which she kept 
by her mother’s bedside until almost the last 
moment, impressed upon her mind the terrors 
of that death-bed to which guilt had brought 
her parent ; and she was led to deplore her own 
frailties. Then, on the rightful Lord Saxon- 
dale’s recovery from his illness, she found her- 
self clasped in the arms of a brother, — a brother 
who was prepared to receive her as his sister, 
and to treat her with all the kindness which 
was characteristic of his nature, The period of 
mourning for the deceased Lady Saxo ndale w as 
passed by Juliana at the mansion in ParFL"ane, 
with her brother and her sister-in-law ; and as 
it drew towards an end, she received a note 
from Mr. Forester, respectfully and affec- 
tionately worded, soliciting an interview. This 
she declined, in the belief that he was desirous 
of drawing her into a renewal of that connexion 
which had been cut short by the tragic cir- 
cumstances at Saxondale House. A few months 
elapsed, during which Juliana heard no more 
of Mr. Forester ; but at the expiration of that 
interval, she received a second note, assuring 
her that the impression her image had left upon 
his mind, was stronger • than he had at first 
fancied— and he offered her his hand. This she 
accepted and her brother, Lord Saxondale, 
settled upon her an annuity of fifteen hundred 
a year ; so that it proved by no means an 
ineligible match, in a worldly point of view, for 
Mr. Forester. But inasmuch as Juliana’s 
character had been too much damaged for her 
to hope speedily to regain her footing in 
English society, she and her husband have 
Bince their marriage resided abroad — chiefly in 
Italy ; and we are happy in being enabled to 
add that the lady’s conduct has been perfectly 
and scrupulously correct. 

- It may easily be supposed that the Marchio- 
ness of Yillebelle — the beautiful Constance— 
was perfectly astounded when she learnt that 
the deceased Edmund was not her brother, but 
that he whom she had known as William De- 
veril, stood in this light towards her : and 
mingled wjth.that^ondsmegtw'is.a^profound.-. 


affliction at the tragic end of her -mother. Her 
husband continued to fill eminent'. diplomatic 
situations .‘-throughout... the- '-reign of oTiouis- 
Philippe,. and likewise - while , the Republic 
lasted : but when Louis Napoleon usurped the 
Imperial Crown of France, the high-minded 
Marquis refused to serve under the new 
dynasty. Fortunately for him, a very distant 
relative— whom he had not seen and scarcely 
known for years— died about the same time of 
that usurpation ; and the Marquis found him- 
self the heir to a large fortune. From motives 
of delicacy,— being unwilling to meet his former 
wife, if wife she could be called — the Countess 
of Christoval, — he has visited England rarely ; 
indeed, only for a few weeks at a time, to enable 
Constance to see her brother and sister-in-law ; 
and now the Marquis and Marchioness are 
settled down on the handsome estate in the 
South of France, which formed a portion of 
his recently acquired inheritance. 

We must not forget to observe that Mary- 
Anne— Constance’s faithful lady’s maid— formed 
an excellent matrimonial alliance. She was 
one morning combing out her long luxuriant 
hair before a glass placed on a toilet-table near 
the window of her chamber at the mansion of 
the French Embassy in Madrid, — when she 
unconsciously became the object of admiration 
on the part of a middle-aged English gentle- 
m an who was lodging at an hotel on the op- 
"posite side of the street. The admirer was a 
bachelor, with a moderate fortune ; and he 
longed for the bliss of matrimony. He Boon 
contrived to form an acquaintance with Mary- 
Anne— he wooed and won her — and the mar- 
riage has been a perfectly happy one, notwith- 
standing the disparity of some sixteen or seven- 
teen years in- their respective ages. 

Lord Petetsfield paid the debt of . nature a 
few months after thg~incfdents at Saxondale 
House. He had to be examined as a witness In 
a law-suit which came under the cognizance of 
the Court of Queen’s Bench ; and it is supposed 
that the exceeding home-thrust questions 
which the learned counsel put, and which 
compelled him for once in his life to give point- 
blank answers, appeared to his mind so utterly 
destructive of that diplomatic reserve which 
had become habitual, and so completely sub- 
versive of his solemn gravity, as altogether to 
upset him ; and unable to bear up against the 
shock, he took to. his bed — which he never lift 
alive. { 

Squire Hawkshaw continues unmarried, and 
is likely to remain so. He is an occasional 
-visitor at the houses of those friends with whom 
circumstances rendered him so intimate ; and 
he is always a welcome guest. i 

A few years back, a certain Mark Bellamy 
was convicted of forgery, before a criminal 
tribunal at Vienna, and was sentenced to work 
in the Austrian quicksilver-mines for the re- 
mainder of his life. About the same time, 
Mra.—Martin— another- creature -of - the- late 
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